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THE  FREXCH  TREATY  OP  COMMERCE. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  Treaty  the  receipt  this  year,  diminished  by 
of  Commerce  recently  concluded  with  the  reductions  of  the  treaty,  would  be 
France  are  to  deprive  the  British  about  ^l,r)()0,0()0;  but  since  this  cal- 
Trasury  of  almost  all  duties  which,  culation,  the  excise  levied  on  French 
iMuing  for  many  ceuturieu  been  levied  brundy  in  its  own  nnmtry  has  been 
m  imports,  are  called  "Customs,"  doubled!    Should  the  clever  minis- 
sad  gieatly  to  reduce  the  few  remain-  ters  of  French  finance  contrive,  by 
iog.  In  fact,  the  United  Kingdom  has  less  direct  imposts  on  viniculture,  to 
aeariy  oeased  to  look  to  her  custom-  heighten  the  price  of  French  wine, 
kouaei  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Whe-  we  may  conceive  that  its  consump- 
tber  the  increase  of  commerce  counted  tion,  never  great  among  the  British 
upon  will,  in  other  ways  and  after  j>eoT)le,  will  not  redound  to  the  credit 
•QBS  jeara,  reimburse  her  Exchequer,  of  tnis  treaty,  unless,  indeed,  the  Earl 
nauhiB  to  be  proved.   The  dogma  of  of  Elgin  be  recalled  from  Pekin  and 
free-trade^  viz.,  **  buy  in  the  cheapest  sent  to  Paris  t^)  remonstrate  with  the 
market,**  18  mere  A  ^  C  in  the  horn-  mandarins  of  the  latter  metropolis 
hook  of  political  economy,  as  easily  against  raising  existing  taxes  on  this 
lesrned  as  the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  rival  drink  to  tea.    Ix*t  us  8Upi)ose, 
There  is,  however,  neither  serial  se-  however,  that  French  landeti  pro- 
lee  nor  mathematical  certainty  prietors,  bent  on  "  a  roaring  tra<le" 
-Fflwign  States  will  accommodate  in  the  bacchanalian  beverage,  will 
yitemfl  of  taxation  to  suit  our  have  sufficient  power  to  prot<'Ct  their 
tariE   Customs  are  now  levi-  interests  in  this  matter,  and  let  us 
able  on  five  articles  only,  viz.,  wine,  proceed  to  indulge  in  rosy,  but  just 
qpirits.  paper  han^ngs,  pasteboard,  ideas  of  some  of  the  probable  results 
aad  luate.   The  three  latter  being  of  the  late  holocaust  otf<Ting  on  the 
iMlgnifirant,  we  have  but  to  consider  altar  of  Commerce,  confining  our  view 
the  two  former.   The  duty  last  vear  to  the  principal  branches  of  industry 
€n  these  two  articles  amounted  to  among  our  allies. 
i3,74a,024.   It  was  calculated  that  Metalliferous  products  were  de- 
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servedly  acconled  the  first  rank  in 
£xposiiion  UniveredU  held  iu  Paris 
in  18IV5.  It  10  tcaroely  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  coal  and 
iron  in  calculating  the  causes  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  any  civil- 
lied  ooontry.  The  JSnglish  people 
owe  daily  gratitude  to  Providenoe 
for  the  abundance  of  the  mine- 
ral combustible  which  tempers  the 
inclemency  of  their  climate,  and  en- 
ables their  many  millions  to  eqjoy 
more  comforts  tlian  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  aiiv  otlicr  nation.  The  sta- 
tistics of  coal  in  France  are  so  unsat- 
isfiictory.  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
her  wealth  in  this  particular  with 
ours.  A  statement  of  the  general 
situation  of  coal  industry  in  France, 
in  1859,  furnished  on  the  authority 
of  the  **  Colliery  Conmiittee,"  a  body 
composed  of  proprietors  and  workers 
of  mincji,  state  the  consumption  in 
that  year  as  119  millions  of  quintals 
(100  lbs.)*  of  which  65  were  native, 
and  54  imported.  Of  these  latter,  31 
were  received  from  Belgium,  13  from 
England,  and  10  from  Germany,  the 
fini  supplying  the  requiTements  of 
the  capital  and  the  north,  and  the 
second  exclnsivoly  supplving  tlie  lit- 
toral demand,  being  UJied  for  naviga- 
tion purposes  and  on  the  railways 
abuttmg  on  seaports.  Now,  can 
faith  be  reposed  in  these  figures? 
May  it  not  l)e  suspected  that  they 
exaggerate  the  quantity  of  home  sup- 
ply T  Take  one  test  alone :  the  nmn- 
oer  of  miners  is  estimated  at  55,(KK)  ; 
and  thougli  this  number  may  also  bo 
an  exaggeration,  it  seems  iusutlicient 
for  the  prodncidon  of  so  hnge  an 
amount  as  65  million  quintals.  Our 
suspicions  are  warranted  by  difTerent 
estimates  in  the  StatUtiqut,  number- 
ing the  miners  at  23,402,  and  the  total 
of  quintals  consumed  at  77  milliona 
Perhaps  the  accountant  employed 
bv  the  committee  was  a  native  of 
GraaoonjT,  or  of  a  southern  climate, 
which  is  not  the  chissie  lend  of  sta- 
tistics. Smoe  1835,  till  the  last  im- 
perial decree  of  l^')^,  tlie  duties  on 
foreign  coal  have  been  reduced  five 
times.  The  committee  asked  that 
they  be  made  imiform  at  36  eenthnes 
per  quintal,  and  sought  to  streiiju^heu 
the  demand  by  all  the  arguments 


known  to  protectionists.  However, 
uninterested  authorities  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  existing  prices  and  pro- 
fits were  too  high ;  and,  contrasting 
the  contentment  felt  by  English  min- 
ers with  a  profit  of  5  and  10  centimes 
the  quintal,  with  the  outcry  of  the 
French,  thoujgh  their  profit  is  from 
30  to  40  centimes,  reconunended  the 
latter  to  lower  tlieir  prices,  and  ex- 
tract more  coal,  as  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  thttr  profits.  The  exigen- 
cies of  war  are  pleaded  as  a  reason 
for  fostering  the  development  of  the 
native  collieries,  whose  owners  insist 
that,  since  ooal  is  become  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  well  for  the  wants  of  industry, 
apprehension  should  be  entertained 
lest,  in  case  of  France  becoming  too 
dependent  on  England  for  this  articl^ 
she  will  virtually  become  her  vassal.* 
Mctallurgic  iseience  niav  be  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  childhood  in  France. 
Eren  to  this  day,  one  may  see  the 
maitres  de  forfjes  carrj'ing  on,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  operations  as 
superannuated  as  those  of  the  goblin 
Drwingar,  or  wood-men  (workers  in 
iron)  of  Scandinavia.  The  war  of 
1792,  in  compelling  the  Freneh  nation 
to  call  Vulcan  to  the  aid  of  Mars, 
seems  to  have  given  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  her  induatcy  in  iron. 

*  *  It  is  only,**  sayi  De  Jonn^  wridng 

of  his  own  coTintry,  "eighty  years  since 
iron  fint  begau  to  be  reudcreU  soit,  nial- 
lesMe,  and  docile  to  the  hamaa  will. 
In  1788,  among  twelve  hundred  gtudentt 
at  Bennes  college,  few  bad  the  luxury 
of  a  with  an  ivory  or  bone  handle, 
closing  with  a  spring,  and  reputed  of 
English  make.  We  poor  echolari*  had, 
hke  other  nretons,  tne  shapeless  knife 
called  an  Eustache,  the  coarse,  unskil. 
fill  work  of  Armorican  parages,  with  a 
blade  made  by  smiths,  and  the  handle 
by  malcen  of  wooden  shoes,  worthv  de- 
scendants of  those  who  furnished  the 
Gauls  with  swords,  the  blades  of  which 
cheated  their  courage  by  bending  when 
they  stmck  the  enemy." 

Any  one  who  may  have  eompaied 

Scandinn^'ian  with  Celtic  weapons  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irisn  Aca- 
demy, will  have  understood  why  the 
Danes  became  masters  of  Ireland. 

The  high  price  of  fuel  in  France, 
and  consequently  of  iron,  compelled 


•  «*L*indu8trie  HooOlitos  en  Staioe^  sa  tftuathm  en  ISM."  JRiMit  CeaUmpmr* 
eUte,  15  Jan.,  1860. 
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attention  to  economic  uses  of  both 
articles  ;  even  at  this  hour,  the  siuuies 
and  shovels  are  too  small  for  work- 
ing with ;  and  as  to  the  millions  of 
ploughs  and  a^cultural  implements, 
there  is  much  to  learn  in  a  country 
■where  they  are  the  work  of  the  vil- 
lage b\acksoiith.    The  ailvantage  of 
tl^  proprietors  of  forests  was  so  con- 
sulted, that  legislation  kept  uu  the 
jnoe  <rf  charc4.)al,  and  treated  tlie 
Minnfm  turr  of  iron  as  a  matter  uf 
aaeoadary  importance.   To  raise  the 
price  of  iron  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
wood;  BO  one  of  the  first  acts  of  tl>e 
Restoration  was  to  augment  the  duty 
on  the  manufactured  article,  then 
only  35«.  per  ton  ;  and  in  1822  it  was 
again  raised,  so  as  to  briiig  it  to  1 
a  ton  for  heavy  bars  made  with  c<>al. 
Notwithstanding  this  protection,  tlie 
Buoufactare  was  not  so  profitable  as 
befiffe;  and,  while  the  ore  formed 
only  11  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
iron,  the  fuel,  exclusive  of  cuttin;^' 
aad  carriage,  amounted  to  39  {xt 
eeat   The  raising  of  the  taritf  hud, 
io  some  districts,  trebled  the  price  of 
wood.    The  average  value  of  French 
llOD  was  above  £2i^  per  ton,  and  of 
Mme  qualities  £24,  showing  an  ex- 
tMB  over  English  of  £\0  per  ton.  In 

'ivder  to  comv>ensate  iron-masters  for 
^teexoeesive  and  increasing  price  of 

rdiansoal,  a  taritf  was  drawn  up,  al- 
most precluding  foreign  competition 
in  ironmongery.  Relaxations,  how- 
ever, were,  at  length,  adopted  ;  in 

■  Jnachinery,  the  reductions  rose  from 
40  to  16  per  cent,  the  largest  being 
on  agricultural  niadiines. 

During  the  jwriod  of  these  diminu- 
tioits,  an  immense  increase  took  place 
in  the  EngliBh  export  trade  with  the 
rdoiting  country.  Between  1840  and 
1B53,  the  average  annual  increa.se  had 
only  been  one  i^r  cent. ;  whilst,  in 
1864,  the  first  year  after  the  Paris 
Exhibition  had  been  announced,  there 
was  an  increase  of  23  T>er  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year  ;  and,  in  lbr)5,  the 
ilMTiianfi  over  1854,  actually  rciichcd 
nearly  90  per  cent.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  French  Douane  hiis 
been  benefitted  by  an  increase  of 
as  much  as  £2,0uo,O(X)  since  1853. 
Great  as  these  results  are,  many 

greater  are,  doubtlesSj  in  store. 
Metallurgy,  proilunng  six  millions 

of  quintals  of  iron  yearly,  consumes 

asfen/oid  as  much  coal,  low  price  of 

riuch  is  so  indispensable,  that  all  the 


large  metal  establishments  are  situ- 
ated on  coal-lKisins.    The  solidity  of 
interest  which  unites  metallurgj'  to 
this  mineral  requires  the  same  con- 
junction for  all  the  manufactures  of 
iron  :  these  works  Ijcing  the  offspring 
of  an  economy  which  thus  emplovs 
the  small  coal  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.   Abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  this  moving  power  are  also 
needful  to  the  railwava  of  France, 
now  consuming  ten  millions  of  <iuin- 
tals,  and  certain  to  require  hall' as 
much  more  when  completed  ;  and 
these  qualities  are  also  nccessarj'  lor 
her  steam-shipping,  which  at  present 
is  dependent  on  foreign  supply.  All 
parties  are  agreed  that  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  this  indispensable 
article  is  a  grand  nati<mal  desidera- 
tum : — but  not  as  to  the  mode  of  en- 
suring it ;  for  while  partisans  of  free 
trade  preach  abolition  oWiroitsd,  C en- 
tree, proprietors  look  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resource,  whicn, 
say  they,  will  only  proceed  by  taxing 
the  foreign  article.    These  latter, 
therefore,  propose  to  exclude  the 
cheap  commodity  until  their  mines 
shall  produce  at  the  same  rate. 

In  England,  the  working  of  col- 
heries  and  ironstone  mines  has  hi- 
therto been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  individuals,  owing  to  the  non-suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  applica- 
tion of  associated  aipital  to  this  pur- 
p)se.  SuWivision  of  capital  in  France, 
by  the  law  of  succession,  manifestly 
impedes  the  exploitation  of  her  mine- 
ral wealth  ;  and  in  order  further  to 
produce  equality,  the  owner  of  the 
soil  is  not  owner  of  its  minerals,  the 
State  having  power  to  grant  them  to 
a  discoverer  ;  and  therefore,  to  guard 
against  mtruders,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors do  all  they  can  to  prevent  dis- 
coveries of  which  they  cannot  share 
in  the  profits.  So  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing attempted  toforce  open  the  coffers 
of  the  earth  hiis  been  to  make  those 
nearest  the  doors  act  like  misers ; 
whereas  in  England,  where  no  one 
attempts  to  break  the  doors,  they 
open  readily. 

.Sinmltaneou.sly  with  in<Tea8ed  im- 

i)ortations  of  coal,  the  forests  of 
^'rance  will  be  grubbed  up,  and  the 
ground  depastured  or  tilled.  Hither- 
to, the  proprietors  endeavoured  to 
sustain  tneir  sales  of  tire-w'ood  and 
charcoal  by  the  instrumentality  of 
taxes  on  foreign  coal  and  iron.  In 
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1846  no  less  than  519,901  tons  of 
charcoal  were  consumed  in  the  muuu- 
future  of  only  282,683  tona  of  iron. 
Being  prot<^ctcd,  the  forge-masters 
who  adopted  the  use  of  coke  and  other 
points  ot  the  English  sjrstem  in  iron- 
works, and  whoM  looftiitieB  were  soit- 
able,  made  splendid  forttineflL  Situa- 
tion ha«,  indeed,  been  the  secret  of 
success  ;  for  the  ironstone  is  seldom 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal :  anil  as  the 
cost  of  the  iron  depenas  upon  the 
prire  of  the  ftiel,  the  distance  iK'tween 
both  explains  the  backwardness  of 
iron  industry  in  France.  The  efifect 
of  fkeea^ninion  of  Engliih  ooal  will 
be  to  give  birth  to  forges  in  places 
accessible  to  shipping  ;  and  the  com- 
petition thus  impending  is  what  is 
chiefly  feared  by  existing  interests. 
By  the  adoption  of  our  prooeaaee,  the 
French  have,  since  1819  to  1856,  in- 
creased their  production  of  coal-made 
iron  one  hundred  and  hfty-fold. 

Another  eevee  has  long  rendered 
wood  a  wann  rival  of  even  the  native 
combustible  fossil,  viz.,  the  national 
repugnance  to  the  latter  sort  of  fuel, 
not  yet  dissipated,  idthongfa  the  ez- 
trava^ant  pnce  of  wood  in  Paris  has 
compelled  this  capitfd  to  give  the 
example  of  using  coal  in  domestic 
fire-places.  It  is  hardly  twenty  years 
since  French  hearthstones  began  tosee 
their  ancient  paraphernalia  of  chaiets^ 
"  dogs"  or  handirons,  the  utensils  on 
which  wood  is  laid  to  bum,  displaced 
by  gtiUea  full  of  less  eheemdly  ignit- 
ing fuel :  and  such  is  the  constancy 
of  some  Pa n'simnrs  to  their  old  flame, 
that  they  simulate  it  in  their  saloons 
by  an  iron  imitation  of  wood,  lit  by 
jets  of  gas,  giving  the  idea  of  a  plea- 
sant wood-fire. 

It  is  rejoiceful  to  know  that  our 
allies  are  about  to  benefit  by  freer 
admiasion  of  Euglish  iron,  sinee,  in 
the  words  of  Turj^ot,  iron  is  above 
all  a  ne<'«ssary  instrument  to  man- 
kind. The  superior  construction  of 
EosUsh  over  nench  machinery  has 
bsen  testified  on  the  hundred  oc- 
casions of  agrirnltural  exhibitions 
held  in  France,  ^vhen  the  former  in- 
variably carried  oil"  all  the  prizes.  As 
regards  cheapness,  the  implements  in 
English  depots  in  Paris  are,  for  the 
same  r^ualityand  workmanship,  which 
latter  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  France, 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  coon- 
trj  pnees.  The  successors  of  the  en- 
eisstie  Misi  liaiy  Wedlaka  an  now 
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likely  to  do  good  business  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  while  Deane's  "  Old 
London  Bridge  monster  emporium 
is  already  bombarding  the  Seine  with 
every  sort  of  hardware ;  and  Ransome, 
who  has  i  ust  published  a  French  trans- 
lation of  his  Kst  of  implements,  will 
be  worth  a  "  king's  ransom"  to  Gaulie 
akcrirulturists  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase freely. 

The  industry  of  Hemp  and  Flax  is 
the  most  ancient  in  France,  and  pro- 
bably in  Europe.  It  is  the  only  one 
thoroughly  indijjenous  and  popular, 
and  is  practical  even  in  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  nortiiem  provinees. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
precisely  l)ccause  it  is  the  most  vulvar 
of  industries,  and  the  one  of  which 
the  origin  is  the  most  remote,  it  is  the 
most  sunk  in  the  wheel-mts  of  rou- 
tine, and  the  least  propresdve.  If. 
de  Jonn^H,  in  his  interesting  work, 
ascribes  its  introduction  in  Europe  to 
the  Oeltio  hordes,  who,  coming  from 
central  Asia, brought  from  the  borders 
of  the  Oxus  and  laxartc,  seeds  of  the 
cereal  and  textile  plants  they  were 
aocnstomed  to  cultivate: 

"This  cannot  be  otherwise,"  says  he, 
' '  as  one  sees,  in  countries  inhabited  by 
the  purest  abori^nnal  races,  rach  as 
Armorica  (Brittany)  by  the  Celts,  and 
Cambria  (eastern  Normandr  and  Flsa- 
ders)  by  the  Cimbri  or  Gaul?,  the  prac-? 
tices  of  fpiiiaing  and  weaving  exercised 
to-day  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  with 
a  sort  of  rude,  popular  instinct,  ob8ti< 
natcly  opposed  to  all  improvement,  one 
recognises  a  primitive  industry  preserv- 
ing its  Celtic  character  in  spite  of  Ro- 
man dvUimtioa  sndthisof  our  times.** 

CSambray,  the  dlief  seat  of  fine 
linen  fabrics,  whence  rambric  derives 
its  name,  seems  to  huvo  licen  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Cambrians,  who,  as 
spmng  from  the  ancient  Ohnmeri, 
also  gave  their  tribe  name  to  Cumber- 
land, and  to  Cambria,  or  the  Pays  de 
Gallea:  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
fVsnen  writen  emsider  the  words 
<«a«uli8h  '  and  **Weleh,'*  as  synony- 
mous. Wo  may  also  observe  that 
Arras,  a  nei|{hbouring  town,  gave  its 
name  to  the  lirst  mauu  facturc  of  tapes- 
tiy.  Scattered  as  the  genei-al  opera- 
tions of  the  flax  and  hemp  industry 
were  and  are,  no  one  deigned  to  col- 
lect statistical  clues  as  to  the  amount 
of  production,  until  1788,  a  period  of 
nneiampled  proqwrity  in  Aanoe^ 
when  a  gorammsnt  inq}ector  of  ma- 
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nofactares  obtained  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  goods,  of 
hemp,  flax,  and  cotton  fabricated  that 
yew: 

Linen,  and  linen  cloth  of 

hesip,  flax,  and  cotton,  200,000.000 
Thread  hosiery,       .       .  6,000,(X)0 

Lace   10,000,000 

Thread,  tape,  laces,  net*, 

ropes,  .  10,000,000 

226,000,000 

From  this  total  must  be  deducted, 
■fljsour  authority,  nine  millions  franca 
worth  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  some 
Biudl,  but  unascertained  sum,  for  cot- 
ton stuffs.    Erttimating  the  then  po- 
pulation of  France  at  twenty-nve 
milhons,  the  value  of  the  above  fab- 
rics was  but  nine  francs  per  head, 
which  most  be  considered  a  very  low 
proportion,  as  at  that  time,  the  low- 
est classes  wore  linen  insteail  of 
woollen  stuffs  ;  for  body  anil  house- 
hold linen  were  not,  as  at  present, 
for  the  most  part  of  cotton.  The 
gj«itest  triumph  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— the  rendering  aiticles  formerly 
rare  and  luxurious,  of  common  use  - 
has  not  been  attained  in  the  matter 
of  linen,  because  of  the  rivalry  of  cot- 
ton. Nevonlieless,  there  is  an  admir- 
able contrast  between  the  ancient 
times,  when  little  could  be  said  for 
the  textile  industry  of  countries  whose 
king!*  were  almost  the  solitary  exam- 
ple-^ of  possessing  articles  of  clothing 
DOW  worn  by  the  million.    When  the 
Valois  dynasty  and  their  court  were 
4reMed  m  brocades  and  silks,  em- 
teoidered  with  guM.  imp<>rto<l  atgreat 
nipemift  from  Italy,  shirts,  now  indis- 
pr— Ml  I,  were  so  rare,  that  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  Henrj-^  of  Navarre,  had 
Bot  a  dozen,  and  what  he  had  were 
tara.    Yet,  even  to  this  day,  the 
wages  of  the  French  workmen  em- 
pioyed  in  linen  works  are  lower  thiin 
Um  arerage  in  the  totality  of  other 
Bmnfactures,  because  this  fabric  has 
kept  its  old  coarse,  working  slowly : 
while  new  industries,  having  assumed 
•  faster  pace,  are  better  reniuncratcnL 
Afun,  tnough  France  is  the  original 
Mi  of  the  European  linen  trade,  Ire- 
knd  has  of  late  years  made  such 
marvelloas  progress  in  this  particular, 
that  "  Irish"  is  the  world-wide  term 
fir  excellencv  in  hnen. 

The  Irish  linen  trade  would  benefit 
freatly  hy  complete  removal  of  re- 


strictions in  France,  a  country  offer- 
ing a  vast  outlet  for  medium  and 
coarse  goods,  and  Paris  alone  would 
alworb  the  produce  of  half  the  fine 
looms  in  Ulster.    Besides  these  two 
dehoucheiy  the  French  fabricants  would 
take  immense  quantities  of  our  coarse 
flax,  and  we  should  importless  of  their 
fine  fibre,  of  which  the  existing  mills 
of  Belfast  could  consume  double  the 
present  Quantity,  wherever  it  c<ime« 
trooL    Moreover,  the  growth  of  flax 
in  this  country  might  well  be  extend- 
ed over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
Tol>e  wholesome,  the  extension  should 
be  gra<lual,  because  several  iK>hits  in 
the  management  of  this  plant  demand 
traditional  skill,  and  so  much  atten- 
tion, that  success  in  its  cultivation 
may  be  declared  to  be  a  test  of  intel- 
hgence  and  care  on  the  i>art  of  far- 
mers.   Modem  science  has,  by  its  in- 
ventions for  watering  flax,  obviated 
one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  uninitiated  cidtivators.  Yet 
it  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  at- 
tempts to  establish  flax-mills  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Pownall  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
trade  on  the  Continent,  should  not 
have  been  rewanled  with  complete 
success.  The  processes  of  carding  and 
braying  or  breaking,  flax  by  machin 
ery  are  becoming  more  usual  all  along 
the  north  coast  of  France  and  in  Flan- 
ders. The  processes  of  tiilaye  ft  broy- 
a{fe  de  tin  d.  la  tnecanu/uf&t  Courtrai 
is  described  as  simple,  the  expense  of 
the  first  establishment  not  costly,  and 
requiring  but  slight  native  i>ower.  By 
this  system,  it  is  possible  to  card  the 
shortest  flax  as  well  and  as  easily  as 
the  long,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  as  much  flax  as  by  the  wst 
operation  by  hand,  there  being  no  loss 
either  of  the  head  or  of  the  foot  of 
the  plant    Samples  of  the  three 
ouerations, called  in  Flemish  vmlegen 
vfas,  vertoerd  vlan,  and  schmn  gerruickt 
v/(i8y  are  now  exhibiting  in  the  Paris 
Palais  de  1' Industrie  ;  and  to  judge 
by  them,  the  mechanism  used  is  very 
suitable  to  both  long  and  short  qua- 
lities; and,  therefore,  the  wootlen 
hand  mallet  is  well  supplanted  by 
the  mill. 

When  the  coninirnial  treaty  bo 
tween  France  and  Belgium  was  made, 
the  latter  was  bound  to  keep  up  the 
same  prohibitory  duties  as  France ;  but, 
a  few  years  since,  a  law  w;vs  passed  in 
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Belgium  permitting  the  maniifaotur- 
era  to  import  liuen  yarns  iretj  of  duty, 
on  giving  a  bond  to  export  an  equal 
weight  of  linen.  This  permission  is 
largely  availed  of ;  n  j^'oud  deal  of 
cheap  Irish  linen  yarn  i)as8e8  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  into  France,  manufac- 
tured into  Belgitti  linen,  atad  paying 
the  low  duties  accordinglv.  It  would 
be  more  the  iritprest  of  France  tn  n<l 
mit  our  linen  yarns  direct,  at  the  low 
duties,  and  allow  their  own  mannfac- 
turera  to  reap  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facture. Kvii](Titly,  there  ha.s  for 
long  been  an  annual  loss  to  the  Frf-nch 
by  the  high  duties  on  linen  an«i  linen 
yams ;  the  nation  paying  for  the  for- 
mer article  at  least  oue-fift)i  more 
than  it  would  do  under  a  moderate 
system  of  duties;  and  this  loss  is  no 
trifle,  for  it  atiaoiAtB  annuajiy  to  at 
least  Si  millions  sterling;  l^eir  re- 
venue loses  ahanilsomeRum  formerly 
derived  from  this  Houn  e,  while  the 
aggre^jate  capital  employed  in  the  flax 
spinmng  traae  is  not  greater  than  the 
yearly  lo.<s  sustained  by  the  nation  in 
keeping  up  tht     ]irohibitory  duties. 

Ijie  linen  laauufacture  of  Fiiuiee 
'retains  an  enoouiagement  of  which 
ours  has  long  been  deprived,  for  in 
that  country,  the  cotton  lords  do  not 
exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the 
governuieut,  smd  consequently,  in 
boththe  army  and  the  navy,  the  aturts, 
trnwsers,  sheets,  are  of  linen;  as 
the  French  governtnent  wisely  judges 
that,  though  the  first  cost  may  be  a 
little  higher  than  cotton,  yet  the 
longer  durability  of  the  former  mate- 
rial rendfT^  it  much  the  chonper  ar- 
ticle, it  seems  that  other  continental 
nations  are  of  the  same  opiniob.  This 
is  a  simple  question  of  economy,  in 
which  Belfast  might,  after  fair  and 
sufficient  trial,  be  victorious  over  Man- 
chester. Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  re- 
setted that  suppression  of  the  duties 
m  France  on  cotton  and  vool  has  not 
included  linen. 

After  shirts,  it  is  natural  to  take 
up  trowisTS  and  coats,  which,  as  every 
one  who,  fearless  of  the  peg-top  cut 
of  the  one,  and  of  tlv^  ti^'nt  maKo  of 
the  other,  mav  have  ordered  tiieni  of 
a  French  tailor,  knows,  are  dearer 
than  in  England,  owing  to  two  or  th  ree 
higher  expenses  attending  the  rival 
woollen  manufat-ture. 

The  superiority  of  some  French  and 
other  oontinental  doths  over  Eng- 
lidi  gooda  ia  precisely  in  that  quali^ 
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of  fineness^  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  richest  silks,  is  only  suited  to  a 
limited  demand  ;  while  British  arti- 
cles excel  in  the  common  and  popular 
descriptions.  The  iiitrnduction  of 
Spanish  or  merino  sheep  into  France 
is  the  well-known  cause  of  that  supe- 
riority. De  Jonnte  spieaks  of  the  m- 
digenous  breed  of  sheep  of  his  coun- 
try  as  "  (  ''»ltic,"  as  if  tn^y  were,  like 
her  aborigines,  of  Gaulic  blood  : — no 
other  designation  however,  offers  it- 
self, and  the  whole  topic  opens  up  a 
brief  and  interesting  nr(  }i,T  i!r>n-ic  re- 
trospect. We  have  swii  that  Cambmi, 
the  ancient  seat  of  French  linen  ma- 
nufiicture,  is  understood  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Cimbri  :  and  some- 
what similarly,  the  departTiient  of 
Seez,  in  Normandy,  was  so  called  from 
a  Celtic  trihe»  the  SaH,  who  may  have 
received  their  appellation  from  beinar 
clothed  in  the  woollen  stuff,  stiU 
known  at  Leeds  as  *'8ayes."  The 
shirt  or  frock  called  la  «S'au;  G'auloite 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  indiffe- 
rently linen  or  woollen,  and  to  have 
resembled  the  Roman  togum.  Me- 
ditevally,  it  was  worn  by  every  man- 
at-arms  over  his  coat  of  mail,  which 
it  preserved  from  nm  and  lain ;  and 
its  modem  t}'T>eH  nro  the  French 
blouse  and  the  English  smock-frock. 
The  more  antique  and  half-sav^e 
dress,  the  cow-skin  coat,  shaggy  with 
hair,  is  still  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  being  much  worn  by  the  sweep- 
ers, • 

Stalastieal  researdies  show  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the  wool-  \ 
len  nianTifiicture,  comprising  serges,  : 
camlets,  and  other  inferior  tissues,  \ 
furnished  only  a  yard  of  stuff  to  each  j 
of  the  population,  which  proves  that  , 
at  that  period  of  court  splendour  the  j 
bulk  of  the  i)eople  wore  clothed  in  i 
coarse  fabrics  made  under  the  domes-  ; 
tic  roof.   The  few  figures  eoUeded 
clearly  point  to  an  epoch  of  extreme,  | 
but  narrow  luxury,  and  general  indi- 
gence.  Thus,  there  were  then  17,300 
workers  in  hee,  or  thirty  per  cent  of  ^ 
the  number  of  contomponuy  worken  ^ 
in  Vonl  ;  a  singular  proportion,  show-  | 
ing  how,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
sumptuous  productions  exceeded  the 
demand  for  necessaries.   libfan  the 
revolution  of  '89,  clothmaking  was  ^ 
so  rare  that  im  hfihit  de  drap  was  , 
considered  as  much  an  outward  sign 
of  a  noUeman  aa  a  lilk  gown  or  a 
lady.  During  the  seventeenth  ooi* 
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tuiy,  the  cuBtom  of  wearing  silk  and 
▼elvel  at  court  had  retuded  the  wool- 
len tnde ;  and  not  until  the  approach 

of  the  rerohition  did  the  nohhs!>f, 
beginning  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of 
EnifUah  gentlemen,  genenlljr  re-adopt 
plum  cloth,  .yet  still  continuing  to 
nave  their  breeches  and  waistcoats  of 
silk — for  fashion  deemed  cloth  unsuit- 
able, save  for  a  morning  and  neglig^ 
toilette.  Meanwhil^  the  renaissance 
of  this  important  fabric  having  been 
aided  by  the  wise  minister,  Colbert, 
it  was  vigorous  enough  to  clothe  in 
the  nati'  ii;!.!  <  .)]our  (blue)  the  Viust 
armament  arrayed  in  1792  against 
foreign  invasioiL  The  precedent  of 
tbia  patriotic  effort  is  now  upheld  to 
encourage  traders  of  tlie  presont  time 
to  struggle  with  the  siime  courage  and 
success  against  the  must  redoubtable 
foreign  industry.  As  to  the  prospect 
of  success,  we  extract  this  paragraph 
from  the  Statigtiq^te  work  above  citeu : 

Nttinbt  r  of  Sbeep  in  Frant"«. 
33,8-27,000  Indigenous,  . 
1, 3n:'. rum  Ameliorated tewdl. 


"A  great  economical  event  renders 
the  oonversioa  of  our  ancient  Celtic 

wools  into  Spanish,  Saxony,  and  English 
wools  a  pressing  necessiu.  This  is  the 
unforeseen  prodiictioD  or  superior  kinds 
of  shcep-sliins  from  the  iunumernble 
flocks  in  Australia,  which  colony,  in 
1  (S 1 9,  f urelthed  England  with  on  ly  7 4 ,000 
pou!i>l>  \\  eight  of  wool,  Imt,  in  18o2,8ont 
there  the  enormous  quantity  of  seventy- 
five  millions  of  pounds  weight,  worth  SI  5 
millions  of  francs.  This  overflow,  which 
threatens  the  countries  of  the  Ck>ntinent, 
will  allow  the  English  to  make  woollen 
stuffs  at  such  low  prices  thatallcompeti- 
ti<m  will  become  impossible.  It  is  a  grave 
subject  for  meditation.  The  Knglish 
woollen  stuffs,  fabricated  with  Australian 
fleeces,  at  thirtj/per  100  under  the  price  of 
our$,  will  themselves  of  all  the 

foreign  markets,  and  we  shall  lose  a 
commerce  which  rose  in  to  160 
millions.** 

The  following  calculation  was  made 
in  1812  :— 

Prodim  ia  KOogramniM  of  WoaL 


SM87,000 


Gardmi  WooL 
ConMWool,  . 

Totds, 
Bmploy  of  Baw  Wool, 


QiutatitiM. 

81  millkiM  of  kiL 
85 


«6 
5 

71 


Total  of  Wool  employed, 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of 
light  soil  m  Fi  ance,  she  poss^Hses  fewer 
sheep  in  proportion  to  ner  pooulation 
than  either  the  British  I.slanas,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  and  Prussia.  And  not 
only  has  England  more  than  double 
the  advantage  in  this  respect,  but  the 
superiority  of  her  ovine  breeds  fnrTiish 
her  a  much  larger  production  oi  wool 

£er  head,  the  ^ffiaronoe  between  her 
eeces  and  the  French  being  nearly 
half.  Cliinnte  is,  of  course,  the  cause 
of  the  thiimer  quality  of  the  latter 
wooH  ami  therefore  defidencj  in 
wv^taiioiBldbe  made  upby  increa^^ed 
eitten^i'^n  of  the  merinos  and  other 
fine-wooiied  sheep.  The  following 
contrast  between  the  value  of  the  in- 
digenous and  foreign  aitides  is  drawn 
in  the  Statist  (que 

"Raw  wool  is  of  two  sorts,  of  which 
the  origin,  the  nature,  and  theindoftrlal 
treatment  differ  considerably.  The  one 
is  that  arising  from  the  race  of  Celtic 
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flocks.  This  is  the  common  wool ;  it  is 
black,  brown,  or  white,  ibrmedof  erisped 
threads,  frizzled,  rntrin^rlpd,  Uke  the 
hair  of  a  negro ;  it  rc<iuixes  carding  to 
prepare  it  for  spinning.  The  othor  is 
the  long,  shining  wool,  moro  or  lcs«  fine, 
that  is  obtained  from  the  sheep  ol  Spain, 
of  Saxony,  uid  of  the  ameliorated  flocla 
of  England.  Instead  of  carding,  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  comb  it.  The  fol« 
lowing  figrureo  make  known  approzima- 
tivtiv  till-  proportion  of  each  of  these 
diOerent  sorts  in  the  wools  spun  ia 
fianoeinlSSO: — 

*  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  past  that  one 

can  cnnipiire  wiili  these  mnous  and  im- 
portant statistics,  the  facts  which  the/ 
represent  being  oontemponuieoas.'* 

The  Celtic"  aheep-likin  was  mani- 
festly not  the  flef^cp  Jason  wpiit  in 
search  of.  The  modem  commercial 
quests  of  the  same  natnre  seem  to 
show  that  the  ''Oohlen  Fleece"  of 
our  days  comes  from  a  ncwly>dis- 
covered  region,  the  Antipodes. 
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The  recent  increaae  in  the  export 
of  woollen  goods  from  Fnmoeis  won- 
derloL  UIumI  avenged  yearty— 

From  1635  to  1844,  .  .  ^2,640,000 
From  1646  to  18M»  .  .  4,960,000 

Itnached^7,200,0(K)inl855.  Such 
a  pro<»re83  ia  prodigious.  Englaiul  took 
nearly  thirty  years,and  France  scarcely 
twelve,  to  double  the  exportation  of 
woollen  mftnufactores.  Ilie  total  pro- 
duction of  yams  and  tissues  of  wool 
is  ten  millions  sterling  in  Austria, 
seventeen  in  the  ZoUverein,  thirty-six 
in  Enghind,  and  exoeeding  forty  in 
France.  As alaafcf^the oonsimm- 
tion  of  foreign  wool  is  sixty-six  mu- 
liona  of  pounds  in  En|;land,  and 
fieventv-seven  millions  m  France. 
Thus  tnis  latter  country  is  the  greatest 
inurket  in  the  world  for  wools,  and 
has  the  most  considerable  manufactory 
of  woollen  articles,  notwithstanding 
a  restrictiTe  customs  tarilC*  The 
French  woollen  trade,  especially 
nbrtin<l,  boing  the  branch  of  com- 
merce most  menaced  bv  English  com- 
petition ever  ainoe  ine  prodigioaa 
moItipUeation  of  flocks  oi  sheep  in 
Australia,  and  of  t}ie  inechanical  power 
ot  British  manufacturers,  its  sui>port- 
ers  look  to  sustaining  the  contest  by 
meana  of  increase  of  sheep  in  France, 
and  above  all,  by  mnelioration  of  tlie 
quality  of  fleeces,  "objects  wliicli," 
savs  our  author,  are  worthy  of  the 
aoadtade  of  the  Government"  If; 
however, tin  se  desired  improvements, 
on  any  extended  scale,  are  t<»  ;nv:iit 
aid  from  that  Ilerculcs  to  wiium 
Frenchmen  always  pray,  our  cloth- 
merchants  may  calcoJate  on  perform- 
ing the  piirt  t»f  Atla^^as  farasoonoems 
uphnldiug  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
world. 

The  ailk  manufactnre  in  France  is 
thai!  of  which  the  nation  is  most 
proud,  and  to  which  it  justly  attaches 
prime  importance.  It  has  tlie  advan- 
tage arising  from  contiguity  to  the 
districts  producing  the  raw  material. 
The  following  stiitistics,  tlie  want  of 
which  is  deplored  in  tli*^  Reports, 
and  which  show  the  great  value  of 
thia  branch  of  indnstiir,  are  taken 
from  II.  de  Jonnfes'  work  i — ^Twenty- 
fonr  TnillioTiR  of  mulberry  trees,  sur- 
rendering their  toliage,  iu  i54G,  as 
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sustenance  to  the  silkworm,  produced 
12.629,068  kilognunmee  of  ooooobs, 

valued  at  40,334, 2f)0  francs,  or  nearly 
two  millions  sterling.    To  tliis  vast 
source  of  wealth,  the  department  of 
Gktfd,  supplying  a  superior  quality  of 
silk,  contributed  aa  much  as  11  mil- 
lions of  francs.    So  o??sential  to  suc- 
cess are  traditional  knowledge  and 
care,  that  any  plantation  they  fecun- 
date yields  twice  aa  mnch  aa  another 
where  they  are  wanting.    On  the 
average,  each  hectare,  equal  to  2^ 
English  acres,  contains  GOO  trees: 
their  leaves,  gradually  removed  ana 
applied  to  nourish  auk-wonn^  pro- 
duce 300  kilogrammes  of  cocoons, 
valued  at  £46^  au  enormously  pro- 
fitable return  per  hectare,  and  con- 
trasting notably  with  the  yield  irom 
com,  wliich  seldom  surpasses  £8,  and 
is  burdened  by  the  loss  of  a  naked 
fallow  every  third  year.  Couiident 
that  the  present  production,  exceed- 
ing two  millions  sterling  in  value^ 
could,  without  extraordinary  efforts, 
be  doubled,  the  trade  hope  to  see  a 
Famd  spread  of  the  plantations  on 
which  multiplication  of  the  precious 
worm  depends ;  but  the  obstacles  are 
far  ^eater  than  those  lH\setting  ex- 
tension of  the  growth  of  liax,  a  plant 
matured  in  one  year,  while  the  tree 
yields  little  until  it  be  five  years  old, 
and  is  not  fully  profitable  until  it 
reaches  a  growth  of  15  or  20  feet 
Hence,  proprietQidiip  €f  land  is  not 
only  essential  to  induce  plantation* 
but  the  law  of  succession  m  France, 
prohibiting  liberty  to  entail,  and  fa- 
vouring partition  and  side,  deprives 
proprietors  of  that  motive  for  outlay 
which  obtains  in  England  from  the 
sense  of  security  that  the  future 
beuefit  to  the  heritage  wiii  be  reaped 
bv  a  primngenitmal  re|Nre8entative  of 
the  family.   Importation  of  the  raw 
material  had  increased  tenfold  in 
thirty-three  years  previous  to  1849, 
when  it  amoimted  to  2,358,000  kilo- 
gnmmea,  of  an  actual  value  of  83 
millions  nf  francs;  V)ut  De  .Tonnes 
argues  th.tt  native  production  could 
soon  dispiiice  importation  to  tiie  ex- 
tent of  too  milliona  yearly.  Fnam 
is  stated  bv  our  author  to  hold  second 
Pink  in  tfie  silk  prodiirtion  of  the 
world,  Lombard/  and  the  Venetian 


*  The  "  Ri)Mne«<'  man's  Noto-Book  ftr  IW/*  wUcb  tdns  the  aboive  tana 
private  French  nuthorujr. 
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provinces  claiming  the  first  by  an 
annual  product,  some  years  back,  of 
3,50»1,001>  kilogrammes.  This  sum, 
reduced  by  a  million,  represented  the 
amount  furnished  by  French  indus- 
try. Third  on  the  scale  came  active 
Piedmont  and  Genoa,  supplying  a 
round  million,  surpassing  tne  impor- 
tations of  India  and  China,  and 
exceeding  the  product  of  Persia  by 

Tnasported  into  the  Morea  by  the 
wise  emperor  J  ustinian,  the  serica,  or 
mulberry  tree,  received  in  the  French 
toni^ie  the  name  of  rndrier,  from  its 
lanti  of  adoj>tion.  Pa88ing  thence, 
during  the  Crusades,  into  Calabria, 
it  was  not  imported  into  the  country- 
mder  view  until  so  lately  as  the  vear 
when,  as  a  result  of  one  of  those 
fret^uent  French  raids  into  the  Latin 
penmsula,  some  gentlemen  of  Dauph- 
in^ brought  bacK  eggs  of  the  exotic 
moth  and  plants  of  their  favoimte 
tree,  the  plantation  of  which  was 
fiuther  extended  by  the  provident 
md  patriotic  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  inimitable  glossiness  of  Chi- 
nese silk  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
better  quality  of  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm in  the  Celestial  Empire.  M. 
<te  Jonn^  does  not,  however,  state 
the  particulars  in  which  its  diet  dif- 
fers from  that  of  its  kindred  in  France, 
The  Society  d' Acclimation  published, 
two  years  ago,  a  report  on  a  proiect 
of  a  voyage  to  China  by  two  Italian 
counts,  the  object  of  which  would  be 
to  study  the  silk- worms  of  the  Flow- 
ery Empire ;  and  among  the  instruc- 
tions contained  therein  to  these  sa- 
wiw,  they  are  recjuested  to  observe, 
•"eeriously  the  manner  in  which  the 
worms  are  fed,  and  particularly  the 
methods  which  consist  in  covering 
the  mulberry  leaves  with  powder  of 
bftked  rice.  &c."    The  essays  of  M. 
Gaerin-Men^  ville.  Professor  of  "  Edu- 
cstioB  of  Silk-worms'  andofSdrici- 
odttire  in  all  its  branclies,  contain 
▼idnable  hints  as  to  improvement  of 
this  exotic  department  of  industry  in 
France.    Certes,  it  would  be  well  if, 
in  the  country  where  the  art  of  cook- 
ery for  mankind  takes  the  highest 
booocm,  the  lustre  of  this  sem^itivc 
cmture's  bequest   to  womankind 
Mold  be  enhanced  by  ameliorating 
iti  reflimen.    Perhaps  there  are  few 
Mumais,  certainly  none  of  such  small 
dimvuBivtui,  who  deserve  better  of 
their  coimtiy  in  the  article  of  muri- 


ture^  or,  to  use  the  technical  expres- 
sion, d'ednration,  than  the  I'Tr-a-soie. 
For  some  time,  this  ugly  little  worm 
seems  intent,  like  the  beast  of  the 
stall,  upon  nothing  but  voracity;  when 
suddenly  it  becomes  the  verj'  type  of 
industrj',  and  even  constructs  the 
abode  in  which  it  works.  No  longer 
egoistic,  it  is  then  indebted  to  you 
for  relieving  it  of  its  silken  envelope  ; 
and  before  expiring  becomes  an  egg- 
oist  again,  to  show  its  sense  of  the 
obligation  by  leaving  an  abundant 
posterity,  who,  in  their  turn,  merely 
ask  a  few  leaves  at  man's  hand. 

The  slow  progress  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  England  is  justly  traced  in  the 
RejHjrt*  to  the  fact  that  the  acknow- 
ledged genius  of  the  country  lies  more 
in  tlie  production  of  goods  suitable  in 
quahty  and  price  for  the  million,  than 
in  enriching  a  foreign  and  costlv  raw 
material  with  tasteful  designs.  More- 
over, Fashion,  that  firkle  goddess, 
whose  dominion  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
capricious,  holds  her  court  in  Paris, 
so  that  all  who,  like  dealers  in  silk 
(kkIs,  are  denendent  on  her  nmiles, 
nd  that  her  decrees  are  issued  there; 
and  thus  the  home  trade  has  the  first 
intimation  of  changes  effected  by  high 
taste  in  the  earliest  goods  of  the  sea- 
son. As  France  has  been  the  seat  of 
fashion  from  time  immemorial,  a  de- 
sirability and  priority  are  given  to 
such  of  her  fabrics  as  are  af^cted  by 
it  over  those  of  all  other  countries ; 
and  though  taste  and  beauty  do  not 
insure  fashion,  yet  no  fashion  suc- 
ceeds well  apart  from  them.  The 
very  derivative  of  the  word,  namely, 
faqon^  i.e.,  the  mode  of  making,  is 
French.  To  maintain  her  position  in 
this  respect,  France,  fully  alive  to 
her  advantage,  has  spared  no  pains 
in  fo8tt»ring  the  art  of  design  ;  and  at 
the  seats  of  her  manufacture  evenr 
appliance  and  convenience  exist  which 
can  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
skiU  and  taste  thus  encouraged  to  the 
articles  produced-  The  charm  of  these 
products  is  manifested  bv  their  suc- 
cess with  foreigners.  Here  arc  the 
progressive  figures  of  the  official  value 
of  exportations  of  tissues  of  silk  at 
recent  epochs : — 

Fr. 

1846,  .        .        .  140,000,000 

1847,  .  .  .  165,000,000 
184}*,  .        .        .  18I,<K)0,()00 

By  an  extraordinary  economical  re- 
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Bult,  French  silks,  far  from  having  in  the  dppfirtmont  of  goods  made  of 

diminished  in  price,  like  calicoes  and  cotton  uiixed  with  other  sub^tauces. 

many  other  merchandiecA,  have  aug-  These  tUms  mUlangit,  a  novel  crea- 

mented  in  value  according  to  their  tion,  present  new,  ingenious  rombina- 

quantity  and  weight    It  was  neces-  tions,  crowned  with  surccBS,  every 

sarv  in  ibdl  to  niii^^  the  rate  of  offi-  day.    Cotton  is  udmirubly  adapted 

dai  appreciAtion  of  the  silk  trade  for  textile  amalgamations,  readiJy 

estimaCod  in  1826,  and  which  had  taking  all  forms,  coloiin,  and  aspects, 

oeased  to  represent  the  real  value.  It  is,  turn  by  turn,  either  a  strong. 

The  increase  of  this  value  is  about  opaque,  brilliantly  white  robe  for  the 

a  fifteenth.    In  1849  the  exportation,  female  form  ;  or,  as  muslin,  a  li^ht, 

officially  eatimated  at  181  miUiona,  transparent  tissue,  envelojting  with- 

was  really  worth  193.    This  is  a  out  biding  the  charms  of  youth  and 

unique  example,  which  explains  itself  beauty.    As  tulle  or  lace,  it  seeks 

by  the  attenuation  of  weight  of  tlie  to  take  the  honours  of  ladies'  veils 

new  atuflb,  and  by  tbe  mcfease  of  from  flax;  and  if  not  yet  a  ancoeaa- 

price,  which  the  beauty  of  their  exe-  ful  rival  of  linen  in  courts  and  cha- 

cution  obtains  for  them  by  means  of  teaux,  has  effectually  supplanted  it 

the  happy  union  of  the  arts  and  on  the  backs  of  the  people.  Thia 

sciences  m  their  fabrication.  Tegetable  woolj  the  Proteus  of  modem 

The  Manchester  inanufactunsm  of  inonatry,  deceives  the  world  by  re- 
broad  silks  demanded,  in  a  remark-  peniMii:/-  firstly,  silk,  in  the  form  of 
able  memorial  addressed  in  18.')2  to  shining  and  capillary  stutl's  and  vel- 
Mr.  Jj  Israeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the  veta  ;  secondly,  wool,  by  its  plushes 
Exchequer,  total  and  immediate  re-  and  moleakina:  thirdly,  flax,  by  its 
peal  of  tlie  dut^ on  foreign  silk  goods,  cambrics  and  lace;  and,  fourthly, 
as  a  proclamation  to  the  world  that,  linen,  by  its  jnadapolams  and  other 
say  tney,  boldly  and  manfully,  the  iisaus  ti  Vindienne  fabricated  in 
Manchester  manufactnrer  denpuncea  France.  Ita  qualities,  special  and 
the  so-called  protection,  and  ia  pre-  economical,  diaplay  themaelTea  heat 
parted  to  depend  solely  on  his  own  m  the  stuffs  peculinrly  its  own  :  these 
merit.**  They  declared  they  consid-  advantages  ci>iisisting  in  the  ligiitness 
ered  the  nou  extcu;iiun  of  their  trade  of  its  tijssucs,  their  snjnileuess,  resist- 
to  he  diiefly  owing  to  the  limited  anoe  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  of 
nature  oftlie  foreign  demand  for  their  damp  ;  and  their  aptitude  in  receiv- 
goods,  and  believed  tluit  the  protec-  ing  all  kinds  of  dressing,  and  in  being 
tion  duty  created  an  uupression  in  adorned,  b^  impression,  with  delicate 
eveiy  market  that  England  ia  nnahle  and  comphcatea  designs,  which  again, 
to  compete  with  the  continental  ma-  may  be  ornamented  with  all  the  ahades 
nufacturer.  Across  the  Channel,  M.  an(l  colnnrs^  of  the  rainbow:  very  valn- 
Arlds  Dufour,  a  comixjtent  authority,  able  (iualitictf,  and  so  much  the  more 
argued  on  the  pju*t  of  his  countrymen  precious  because  the  goods  possessing 
engaged  in  the  similar  textile  fabric,  them  are  of  so  low  a  price  as  to  be 
that  "free  trade  would  be  profitable  generally  accessible;  a  privilege  de- 
to  both  countries;  for  then  England  nied  to  other  stutis.  Assuredly,  the 
would  ceai*c  to  coi»y  our  rich  fancy  grand  service  cotton  has  rendeml  to 
silka,and  would  devote  her  ener^  to  mankind  ia  the  multiplication,  or 
the  production  of  the  low  and  middle  domestic  vulgarization  of  ita  tiaauea. 
qualities,  while  France  would  ^pply  As  in  the  case  of  flax,  increase  of 
herseii  with  increased  atteutiuu  to  the  raw  materitd  is  the  aesideratum  ; 
the  former.*'  In  effect,  he  recom-  and  there  arc  several  reaaona  for  hop- 
mended  exdtuiye  attention  to  the  ing  that  the  United  Statea,  which  haa 
two  distinct  national  sittciaUth;  or,  hitherto  had  almost  the  monopoly  of 
in  other  words,  adnsecl  such  a  divi-  cotton,  will  be  encountered  by  old  and 
siou  of  labour  iis  the  conditions  of  voimg  rivals.  Calico  is  understood  to 
nature  and  art  in  each  country  point  he  so  called  fh>m  Calient,  a  town  ia 
out.  Iklalabar,  on  the  south-western  coast 

Tiiere  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  of  Hindostan  :  but  our  mvamy  such 

though  Kugiaud  will  j^obably  main-  as  Dr.  Koyle,  are  not  sanguine  as  to 

tain  ner  auperiori^  in  fahricatinz  the  leBulni  of  any  attempt  to  raiae  the 

common  articles  oi  cotton,  she  will  character  of  Indian  samples  up  to  the 

find  the  hvaliy  of  Franoa  foimidabia  Amerioan  eta&dwd,  enwpt  in  the 
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Dhanrar  and  Berar  districta.  But 
the  island  of  Ceylon  may  offer  a  pro- 
mising  field  for  a  culture  which  main- 
ly depends  on  sufficiency  of  the  very 
cheapest  class  of  labourers.  The 
C'jiton-tree  grows  every  where  in  hot 
countries,  and  flourlBhes  in  soils  in- 
capable of  producing  any  other  useful 
piant,  in  amiable  independence  of 
acricultural  cares  and  of  manure.  To 
produce  it,  you  need  but  dibble  a  hole 
in  the  groimd,  insert  a  couple  of 
grains,  cover  them  up,  and  leave  theui 
m  the  ostrich  does  her  egg.  The 
flakes  of  wool  fall  of  their  owd  accord, 
and  the  operation  of  gathering  them 
Hfidted  to  the  smallest  intellectual 
tad  physical  capacities. 

In  18o5,  when  growth  of  cotton  in 
Algeria,  had  only  attained  its  fifth 
year,  no  fewer  than  150  exhibitors  of 
Its  jvoduce  sent  specimens  to  the 
Futt  Exposition.  Diu-ing  the  pre- 
TkmsTear,  1,8(X)  bales  had  been  ex- 
ported to  France  ;  and  in  that  year, 
acres  were  under  cultivation  of 
proKpering  and  promising  plant. 
Tlie  soil  all  along  the  C4)ast,  and  in 
aome  parts  for  upwards  of  200  miles 
into  tne  interior,  is  represented  to  l>e 
csaetly  suitable  to  tne  Sea  Island 
Taziety  ;  and  whereas  in  America  it 
is  not  profitable  to  cultivate  cotton 
aeept  as  an  annual,  in  Algeria  the 
produce  is  greater  the  second  year. 

The  cotton  plant  does  not  succeed  so 
well  in  the  nurth  as  in  the  south  of 
Algeria,  being  liable  to  i^jur^'  from* 
the  occasional  frostiness  of  the  north- 
ern latitudes.  At  present,  the  com- 
plaint is,  that  its  culture  is  not  i)ro- 
fUMiiHj,  for  want  of  hands,  a  uefi- 
eiency  almost  certain  to  forbid  consi- 
darable  extension.  So  that  there  mny 
\ft  trath  in  the  American  slave-owner  s 
aajring,  "  No  nigger,  no  cotton." 

Oaraniic  manufacture  is  the  branch 
of  industry  which,  in  France,  has, 
oddly  enough,  reached  perfection  in 
point  of  art  in  its  highest  branches, 
while  its  lower  limbs  are  neither  per- 
fectly useful  nor  beautiful ;  for  while 
Sevres  porceLain  may  be  compared  for 
ddicac^  and  loveliness  to  the  face  of 
Milton  8  personification  of  Sin,  the  or- 
dinary earthenware  of  the  country  is 
SI  coarse  and  ugly  as  her  grovelling  ex- 
tremities. Even  the  crockery  wiiich 
figores  on  the  dinner  tables  of  Paris 
ii  notoriously  so  defective,  that  the 
people  who  excel  in  the  art  of  dining 
(kreaotwanD  their  plates  and  dishes. 


The  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  article  in  this  respect  seems 
to  lie  in  the  use  of  iron-stone.  Of 
all  manufactures  the  ceramic  most 
demands  the  union  of  a  taste  for  art 
with  skill  in  handling  the  nide  mate- 
rial ;  and  where  there  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  these  qualities,  as  thev 
existed  in  Palissy  and  Wedgewood, 
the  p<3tter,  fjishioning  the  clay  to 
please  the  growing  taste  of  the  times, 
IS  in  possession  ol  the  talents  which 
will  msure  his  reputation.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  no  admirers  of  Faitncf^ 
a  kind  of  pottery  highly  coloured, 
emb«>ssed,  and  vitrifieil,  derinng  its 
name  from  Faenza  ;  but  our  memo- 
ries of  the  great  London  Exhibition 
invariably  lead  us  back  first  to  the 
"Sevres  Court,"  in  recollection  of 
tlie  exquisite  specimens  it  contained. 
When  the  ceramic  fabrics  of  France 
and  Englan<l  entered  the  lists  of  the 
grand  industrial  tournament  subse- 
quently held  in  Paris,  the  result  was 
somewhat  the  same  as  when  the 
china  jar  and  the  earthen  one,  float- 
ing in  the  same  stream,  came  in  colli- 
sion ;  for  in  that  contention,  French 
fancyware  made  an  animated  display, 
and  wirried  off"  the  palm  from  our 
porcelniiu;  teiidre :  but  its  compatriot 
earthenware  fell  to  its  mother  earth 
heavily  before  the  competitive  lance 
or  fabric  of  Minton  ;  and  its  cognate 
crockery,  whether  flower-pots  or  pav- 
ing-tiles, paled  before  the  blusiiing 
beauties  of  Bridgewater.  The  excel- 
lence of  English  table-services  was 
established  by  the  fact,  that  not  one 
of  the  French  would-be  purchasers, 
deterred  by  the  high  duty,  and  there- 
by disappointed  in  his  wish  to  obtain 
this  superior  article,  thought  fit  to 
transfer  his  orders  to  any  manufac- 
turer among  his  countrymen.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  prohibitory  laws 
proved  profitless.  One  of  tlie  earliest 
results  of  the  recent  treaty  has  been 
the  appearance  of  our  table -ser\  ice8 
in  several  shops  in  Paris. 

Some  comparatively  minor  manu- 
factures are  notoriously  better  than 
ours  in  some  (lualities.  as  those  of 
leather,  jielding  212  millions  of  francs 
in  1850.  Of  these,  the  calf-skins  are 
largely  exported  to  England,  and  are 
of  admitted  superiority,  which  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  tan  of  the  evergreen 
oaks  of  the  south,  but  is  more  proba- 
bly to  the  elder  age  of  the  animals. 
Paris  bootmakers  ascribe  much  vir- 
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tue  to  the  softuess  of  the  water  used 
in  the  tan-pits  of  Bordeaux.  The 
special  softness  of  Frenoh  gloves  is 
well  known.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  portion  of  a  nation  so  advanced  in 
the  art  of  clothing,  namely,  the  pea- 
eaatiy  in  the  hills  of  Brittany,  still 
n|']v^:iT  in  L'oat-skins,  calling  to  mind 
tiie  torloni  shepherda  of  Asiatic  de- 
serts. 

The  sugar  industry  is  chiefly  nota- 
ble as  an  iTistunce  of  the  force  of 
necessity  under  iifUculties— French 
production  of  this  condlmeut,  which 
we  consider  an  exotic,  having  been 
one  of  the  lesults  of  the  great  war. 
The  discoreiy,  in  1782,  tliat  beet-root 
would  produce  sngar,  enabled  France 
to  increase  the  value  of  her  cousuuip- 
tion  from  30  millions  of  francs  in  1788 
to  55  in  1812,  and  I40  in  1850.  Ali  .nt 
the  period  foreign  sugar,  gaining 
gradually  victory  over  the  native  ar- 
ttele»  the  eonsomption  of  the  ktter 
has  diminished  one-thinl;  ttndTerily 
its  LTo^th  in  Fran*^e  in  raising 
beet  root  into  rivalry  with  the  sugar- 
cane, as  if  Kent  should  be  turned 
from  hop  to  tea  culture. 

The  probabilities  as  to  future  in- 
crease of  the  trade  in  Wine  would  Ix) 
the  most  interesting  portion  oi  our 
theme,  if  npace  permitted  some  exa- 
mination of  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  price  of  French  wine  is  fi1re?i<1y 
double ;  that  English  merchants  have 
recently  laid  out  two  millions  ster- 
ling; and  that  they  have,  in  many 
cases,  purchased  the  coming  trii  years' 
growth  of  vineyards.  Hitliei  to,  the 
strouK  wines  of  Spain  and  Portu^ial 
have  been  preferred  in  a  climate  lure 
ours,  whicfi  makes  the  inhabitants 
feel  the  Tieed  of  an  alcoholic  and  ex- 
citing beverage,  a  French  climate  being 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  F^eh 
wines. 

The  department  of  T.a  Gironde,  of 
which  Bordeaux  is  the  capital,  has 
naturally  benefitted  firstly  and  most 
largely  l)y  the  new  influence:  a  general 
stimulus  has  linen  given  to  tlie  price, 
and  consequent  increased  j)rofln<'tion, 
of  second-class  clarets,  which  have  now 
fbond  Tent  Hitherto^  the  fint-daas 
Tmtage.%  or  mmdetiiaUaux,  eid<^g 
an  iTT'onti  stnble  8Uj"»erionty,  possesfi- 
ed  the  monopoly  of  exportation  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  leivinsordinaires 
must  he  content  to  stay  at  home. 
But  the  rrnt)wncd  vineyards  of  great 
propiietom  are  snnouiuied  by  crowds 


ofcnU  belonging  to  lesser  proprietors, 
who  form  the  middle  daas  of  vini- 
culture. During  late  years  of  abund* 
ance  these  small  cultivator?;  had  their 
cellars  full — four^five,  tmdsix  recoltts 
lying  in  wait  for  rise  of  prices.  A  new 
era  has  opened  for  this  intermediate, 
yet  still  very  good  wine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  foreign  consumer  must 
beware  of  buying  iiifenor  qualities  at 
the  high  rate  due  onlv  to  the  marquet 
of  the  chateaux.  All  these  considera- 
tions extend,  of  course,  to  the  other 
vinicultural  regions;  but  we  take 
leaTS  to  repeat  our  cautiiMi  against 
pa^ng  for,  say  the  best  Santeme,  the 
price  of  Chateau  d'Y(iurm. 

As  has  Ix'cn  remarked,  the  duty  on 
brandy  ha.s  just  been  doubletl,  in  the 
expectation  of  raising  the  present  re- 
ceipt of  forty-nine  millions  of  franca 
yearly  to  yeventy-three  minions.  By 
mcreasing  the  pric^  the  export  of 
this aloohol willhe less ;  and itisez- 
pected  that  its  consumption  in  the 
form  of  drink  will  diminish  from  ifst 

E resent  enormous  figure. about  bOU,oou 
ectolitres,  to  the  moral  advantage  of 
the  working  classes,  since  the  measure 
has  been  accompanied  by  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
aud  tea. 

From  a  return  recently  fornished 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  specifying 
the  various  articles  the  duties  on 
which  have  been  reduced  under  the 
late  commercial  Treaty,  and  ehowiag 
the  former  and  present  rates  of  duty, 
and  theproduceof  the  duties  last  year, 
we  subjoin  important  particulars  (to 
be  found  in  the  Table  on  page  16.) 

The  return  specifying  the  various 
articles  the  duties  on  which  have  been 
repealed,  gives  the  total  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  in  lb5d  as 
^6537,447. 

The  Trea^  recently  concluded  by 
the  United  Kingdom  with  France  has 
been  said  to  be  "one-sided,"  in  abol- 
ishiug  most  duties,  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  residue  in  one  country, 
yet  eftecting  much  less  reduction  in 
tlie  other,  to  the  injui^  of  the  revenue 
of  the  one,  without  the  recompense  of 
snflldeiitly  opening  trade  with  the 
other.  Yet,  broadlv  viewed,  what 
has  been  done?  The  French  have 
lowered  their  customs  on  our  coal, 
iron  in  all  shapes,  cotton  goods,  flax, 
and  many  other  articles,  sndwehave 
lowered  ours  on  wine  and  brandy,  and 
aboliahed  them  on  ailkanda  hunidrsd 
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the  BET>rrTiwV9  of  T)t7TY  on 
CoMMKKCijLL  Treaty. 


the 


\ 

Batxs  or  DuTv. 

^  1 

efOMjMte 

After  Jan.  1,  1661 : 

Iraf  inA   1 AMB    t  }i  a  n      a  rf 

VT  luC  IW  LllaJl    0.  U. 

18  proof,  1  gallon. 
18t(»96k  1  6  „ 

„  inbotU«i»2  0 

J 

Qnuu, 

j 

Not  sveotened  <if 

mixed, 
1        15«.  gallon. 
Sweetened  or 

b^MMrted  Rum,  8  S  9  proof  pL 
Not  imported 

Hum,        .86  „ 
Brandy,        .86  ^ 
Spiritii,  sweet- 
ened, &&,    .  12  0  n 

V  219 

S<i.  per  It. 

After  Aug.,  isr>0  : 
Swne  duty  as  Bhtiah. 

Id 

j  Plate. 

1 

Gold,  £1  Itf.  02. 
j  S&TV,  If.  8dL  V  OB. 

1 7«.  Od.  per  oz. 

Aggregate  Net  Amount  of  Cnstoms  Duty  in  1859  on  articlea  the) 

amcli»  of  luxury.  What  mlerence 
■^bediswBl   Is  it  not  mon  titan 

prcKttble  that  their  demand  will  be 
^T^t^r  for  cotton  ami  woollen  goo<l«, 
unonmonipzy,  and  coal,  than  ourt)  ior 
eoatiyaitidflsofocnifliimptiaiil  While 
whaX  we  dudl  take  are  mere  matters 
of  luTury,  the  articles  about  to  be  ad- 
n.ittcd  by  France  are  of  \ital  ini- 
j^ruace  to  her ;  theref&re  their  use, 
IB  adding  immensely  to  lier  wealth, 
will  make  her  a  richer  cuBtoraer ;  and 
mch  a  commerce  as  is  now  nascent 
cannot  haTe  a  one-sided"  effect,  eveu 
if  only  Tiewed  oecinuanty. 

The'  French  MinistecBy  is  thdr  re- 
port, dated  24th  Jannarj*,  after  the 
Trt-aty  woii  concluded,  observe  to  the 
Emperor  : — "The  returns  from  the 
nirt^HiMi  iodicste,  for  1858,  an  impor- 
tation into  FVance  hy  l^'ngland  of 
manufaetured  articles  ro]. resenting  a 
value  of  eighteen  milliouii  and  a-half 
of  £ranc8,  spread  over  a  great  nnoiber 
cf  articbif ;  while  the  exportations  of 
France  to  Great  Britain,  during  the 
aame  period,  aiiiounted,  in  manufac- 
tan-,!  articles,  to  220  miliions.  Thus 

%  W        to  Fremce  a  value,  in 


manufactured  Koods  iwdve  time*  Us$ 
than  that  whieu  she  buys.  Is  this  a 
serious  basis  for  commercial  relatioilS 

}»f»twecn  two  great  nations  ?" 

The  uUjve  figures  represent,  in  our 
money,  exportation  of  our  manufac- 
tures to  France  to  the  value  of  i740,000 
only,  agnirjst  iinprrtatioii  of  French 
manufactured  articles  t<^  the  value  of 
J8,800,000— which  is,  truly,  far  from 
redjprocity  or  terms  of  eqnantr. 

England,  with  her  vast  mechanical 
power,  is  able  to  send  her  broadcloths 
and  calicoes,  her  earthenware,  her 
iron,  and  her  ooal,  to  markets  thon- 
aaads  of  nuki  distant,  and  therefore 
may  fairly  expect  to  extend  her  trade 
with  a  country  only  sepanUed  from 
her  by  a  narrow  channel 

By  the  fint  article  of  the  IVeatf, 
the  Government  of  France  engages  to 
admit  iimumerri^ilr'  objects  of  British 
manufacture  at  a  du^  of  not  more 
Hum  thirty  peroent  on  tiieir  valve^ 
and,  in  the  year  1865,  of  tveniy-fiya 
per  cent.  In  fact,  the  Emperor,  more 
moderate  than  our  House  ot  Commons, 
tempers  the  wind  of  competition  to 
■honi  yeaiiings. 
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The  decixired  real  value  of  British  ing     about  j£Guu,uOO  the  ei^port  to 

and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  Russia,  and  by  one  millioB  the  export 

United  Kingdom,  in  1899,  to  Fnuioe,  to  Turkey,  but  almost  one-fifth  lesa 

was  jS4,754,354  \  an  anunint  ezoeed-  than  the  exports  to  the  United  States. 

flTATisncAii  AssntACT  fiyr  the  Vmrm  KnroDOM  ftom  1649  to  1849. 

Parli.imciLiunj  Paper.  1860. 

Tablb  of  TaAi>s  between  £noi.ah]>  and  Fbance. 
Framcb— Real  Talus. 


18&4, 
1835, 
1866. 
18S7: 
1858, 
1869, 


TotdL  . 


.  10,447,774 

.  I0,3ilti.522 

.  11,965,407 

.  13.27 1. K''0 

.  i6.8(;u,yGu 

.  73,087,m 


Eiporti. 

£ 

6,891,469 

10,42 1, 8R1 
10,471,077 
11,S26.R28 

9.242,201 
9,254,858 

57,108^ 


DscLAasD  K&Ai.  Value  of  all  Abticixs  of  Britxsh  and  Ibish  Frodccb  and 
IfamrvACTimas  EawoKfiD  from  the  Ukivsd  Koiodom  to  Fbamcb. 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848» 
1849, 


£ 

9,791,238 
2,715,963 
2,554,282 

l,0-25..5-21 
1,951^ 


1850, 

1851, 
1852. 
1853, 
1864, 


£ 

2,401, nr.G 

2,02«.4b3 
2.731,286 
2,636,330 
3,176,290 


1855, 
1856, 
1867. 
1858, 
1869, 


6.012,658 
6.432,650 
6.213,358 
4,.%:M31 
4,764,364 


This  statement  shows  a  fhlling  off  two  years ;  and  here  we  see  where  the 

in  exports  of  £1,678,296  between  the  ahoe  was  pinching  some  iBfluential 

years  ISf  n  and  1850.    It  is  evident  British  traders  so  sorely  that  they  pre- 

that  our  export  trade  witli  France  has  vailed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x* 

alanmngly  diminished  during  the  last  dieqimr  to  negotiate  the  Treaty. 

France — Imports  TnEREFROM.* 


CuMrrru)  iixAi.  Value. 


1164. 


1884^ 


1M7. 


CSorn :  wheat,     •  • 

„  barley, 

„     wheatmeal  aud  flour, 
Cotton  manafMtOM  wmii- 

nraerated,  . 
Silk,  raw,  .... 
Snit  nuurafsetnres,  stoiEs  and 

ribboni,  .      •      •  . 

Wine,  

Woollen  manufftcturea, 
Ltneii:  mtMm  and  Fnoch 


£ 

515,081 

2.308 


222,630 
169,310 

1,893.808 
619,4i»7 
458,384 

8S,857 


£ 

99,733 

3,221 
108,040 

183,619 
158,192 

T,24f>,830 
397,119 
477,448 

27,829 


£' 

35,026 
4,421 

8^809 

252,  r,  4  r. 
256,033 

1,370,  lit) 
556,054 
648,147 

88,686 


£ 

98,038 
11,671 
334,942 

2f)3,285 
618,991 

i,oc3,ms 

528,896 
598,723 

23,508 


Total  of  prindpil  and 
olbttaiticlM^ 


1Q,447»774 


9,146,418 


10^888 11,966^407 18k871,890 


£ 

1,785,147 
a<>3,899 
1,51G,866 

812,455 
524,316 

1,251,871 
888,100 
5i9,285 

15,374 


*  ^  Aarnnl  Statement  ef  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  la 
theysarl860.**  London,  laiie  4to.  1869. 
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Principal  Articles  of  the  pBODrci  and  MANrPACTURES  of  the  UNrrro 

Kingdom  Exported  to  Foanck. 


1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

85C198 

414,437 

524,167 

574.426 

578,2.32 

\\2jm 

135,120 

151,900 

251,474 

192,432 

39,106 

35,398 

3.3,505 

34,<X>8 

86,626 

23,839 

34,132 

24.79^> 

30.312 

53,393 

Hmri^war^HK  And  cntl^TV 

78,9  i  8 

104,370 

95,S56 

113,791 

99,  U  5 

Tf.-iji  wToofHt  tt.nH  tin wrnurfht. 

261.646 

902,(»2 

1,193,576 

792,049 

53.3,876 

61.034 

81,394 

71,801 

74,081 

65,465 

at  value, 

4,U23 

2,614 

1.836 

1,438 

1,795 

Lmen  variL,         .       .  . 

48,427 

49,8<;i 

70,989 

8(;,1I0 

84,223 

Silk  tiirovn. 

9^),066 

70,564 

674,266 

519,.')52 

872,675 

^    TariL,  .... 

211,700 

170,135 

194.539 

197,845 

143,236 

manalactureSf 

49,635 

50,444 

55,501 

52,881 

42,161] 

Spirit^  .... 

9,195 

660.750 

598,393 

886,574 

4,200 

W'jol,  .<h«ep,  and  lambs, 

520.993 

747,442 

778,.331 

823,780 

701.090 

WooUeiLS  entered  by  the  piece. 

5.>.462 

30(),8t<2 

56,Cr»5 

68.8.36 

61,044 

„  y.Trd, 

65,877 

49,450 

62,198 

122,655 

195,168 

^            at  value,  . 
WooQen  yam. 

2.937 

10.035 

7,146 

5,685 

4,414 

104,541 

105,923 

174,3(X) 

210,764 

190,976 

Bbttibh  Exports  to  France  of  Foreign  and  Colontal  Prodtce.* 


CuMPfTTKO  BbAL  VaLUS. 

Priadpal  Artidca. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cottfln,  raw,             .  • 

48,647 

175,316 

180,120 

26.^,894 

148,183 

Stlk.  raw,    ...  * 

678,696 

1,820,502 

1,213,234 

1,597,220 

1,687,825 

^  thrown, 
1     ool,         .       •       •  • 

A 

520,097 

206,620 

114,842 

1  as,  184 

236,431 

511,066 

631,679 

879,098 

1,223,396 

812,997 

1         Total  of  principal  and 

1             other  articles,  . 

3,216,175 

4,409,223 

4,038,427 

5,113,465 

4,379,070 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  his  army  and  onr  fleet,  our  ciistom- 

fpraleetioii  of  French  industry  may  hou8c«  grew  larger;  and  the  (hitios 

■«ir  be  oflfered.    Our  alliea,  so  long  that  have  since  l)ocn  levied  in  either 

onr  enemies,  are  the  only  modern  couutrj'  on  the  other's  produce  have 

people  who  tried,  at  the  time  when  been  the  most  pcnnanent  of  the  great 

General  Bomiparte  endeavoured  to  scourges  of  war.    Defeated  and  ex- 

dooe  the  Continent  against  our  trade,  hausted,  France  recovered  but  slowly 

to  "P"  a  neighbouring  nation  by  at-  under  the  illilH^nil  legislation  of  the 

tw|riiiig  to  prohibit  its  general  com-  Injurbons ;  and  Louis  Phihp)>e,  the 

mrrf     France  was  to  triumph  in  king  of  the  Ixmrgeoisie,  not  contriv- 

efcry  thing.    In  the  same  year  of  his  ing  to  fill  many  more  than  his  own 

CToBsuIate,  1799,  he  caused  two  huge  and  his  children's  pockets,  was  cx- 

■led^  to  be  stnickf  one  celebrating  nellod  by  famines  and  failures.  Fing- 

"L'Egypte  conquiae,"  the  other  for  land,  meanwhile,  blessed  with  sujkj- 

•*  Eooonragements  et  r^ompcnscs  de  rior  moral  and  natural  advantages, 

rindHtne."  But  simultaneously  with  being  gradually  enabled  to  disi>enso 


•  "  Annual  Statement  of  Trade."   Blue  Book,  1 859. 
vol*  LVX— NO.  CCCXXXI. 
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with  revenue  derived  from  importa-  have  hitherto  Ven  based.  Everyone 
tions,  adopted  the  principles  ot  poll-  knows  that  the  uotion  of  equality  is 
tieal  economy  as  applied  to  foreign  the  cardinal  point  in  the  pou^cal  re- 
trade.   In  1848,  another  revolution  ligion  of  every  democraey.  Under 
in  France  again  paralyzed  her  indus-  tliis  influence,  and  jealous  of  the  ma- 
try,  the  rootij  of  whieli  were  not  re^  nufactnring  superiority  of  Great  Bri- 
vived  until  1852,  when  conhdence  tain^  the  French  nation  persisted  in 
was  restored  by  political  aecuritv,  sacrificinff,  in  larsfe  part,  the  vast 
which  again  was  so  vastly  strength-  wealth  that  would  have  accrued  to 
ened  by  the  alliance  with  Great  Bri-  her  by  developing  her  agriculture  and 
tain,  that  every  brant^h  of  the  old  tree  her  native  industries,  such  as  manu- 
grew  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The  fketnres  of  silks,  whies,  brandies,  oils, 
pedigreesof  ProteotionandFreeTrade  and  artistic  goods,  to  a  vain  eompeti* 
are  therefore  these  : — the  former  is  tion  in  other  articles  by  means  of  the 
begotten  by  Taxation  out  of  War,  shield  of  ^jrotective  duties.  Hitherto 
the  latter  by  Inland  Revenue  out  of  she  refused  to  acc^uiesce  in  the  most 
Peace.   No  paternities  can  be  more  cogent  of  industnal  laws,  yii.,  the 
self-evident ;  yet  the  pseudo-Peace  necessity  of  dividing  labour ;  and 
party  do  not  know  the  parentage  of  though  among  no  other  people  is  in- 
their  idol  Free-Trade,  when  they  dividual  adaptability,  or,  to  use  their 
speak  of  her  as  the  mother  of  Peaces  own  word,  tf^eialiii^  mon  observable, 
amoe  the  is  rather  her  daughter  than  they  have  as  yet  inHufBciently  ac- 
her  dam.  knowledgod  that  climate  and  other 
Commercial  and  industrial  Reform  circumstances  confer  specialties  on 
in  France  was  bom  in  1855,  the  lusty  various  countries  and  nations, 
and  hm)eful  child  of  the  London  and  Let  us  now  approach  the  secret 
Paris  Exhibitions.   The  latter  "  Ex-  reason  why  French  capitalists  cling 
position,"  under  the  very  eyes  of  our  to  protection.    They  require  a  larger 
intelligent  nei^^hbours,  broke  down  profit  than  satisfies  our  manufacture 
the  barriera  whieh  hadhitiierto  stood  otl  beeause  llieir  law  of  suooessioii 
between  the  two  countries,  and  laid  induoes  them,  b^  forcing  equal  parti* 
the  ground  for  trade,  thus  proving  a  tion  among  heirs,  to  endeavour  to 
truer  "Field  of  the  (Jioth  of  Gold"  make  **  a  rapid  fortune,"  in  order  to 
than  was  the  sumptuous,  but  brief  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  much 
meeting  in  amity  between  our  Henry  of  it,  since  the  law  does  not  favour 
VIII.  and  their  Francis  I.    Deep-  its  investment  in  landed  estates,  and 
rooted  Gallic  prepossessions,  how-  precludes  its  transmission  undivided 
ever,  remained  to  be  eradicated,  for  the  benefit  of  what  we  expres- 
Viewed  as  a  mere  question  as  to  the  sively  call  a^Krm,  So  long^  therworcL 
progress  of  industry  in  France,  and  as  that  law  remains  in  force,  they  will 
judging  by  facts,  the  conviction  had  be  weak  against  competitors  in  the 
nearly  been  arrived  at,  whatever  de-  enjoyment  of  liberty  as  to  disposal  of 
partment  was  reviewed,  and  taking  capital  Revision  of  tariflEs,  with  a 
the  experience  of  half  a  centui7,thai  view  to  freedom  of  foreign  trade,  is 
prohibitory  laws  are  not  only  power-  said  to  have  never  been  popular  in 
less  to  assist  tliose  whose  interests  France  ;  but,  in  tnith,  capitalist  pro- 
they  were  intended  to  protect,  but  ducers  are  the  ouly  party  who  say 
positively  and  inevitably  prevent  that  so^  for  if  the  pnblio  were  senirible  of 
self-reliance  and  vigorous  exertion  the  effects  of  improved  markets,  the 
arising  from  Competition,  which  is  change  would  >>e  so  popular  that  even 
the  spur  of  progress.   But  the  most  absolutism  might  not  be  able  to  de- 
aiafked  instmct  of  the  ChiUic  mind  prive  the  democracy  of  its  good 
isprcferenceof  the  doctrine  of  Equal-  suits*   Increase  of  imports  and  cf 
ity  to  that  of  Competition.    The  in-  competition  will  produce  to  consum- 
scription  on  the  stained  gl;i.ss  window  ers  cheapness  in  many  articles,  of 
in  tne  north  cud  of  the  Palais  de  Tin-  which  there  will  be  abundance  in  the 
dustfle  **  L'Equit^  preside  k  Tao-  plaee  of  former  scarcitjr;  and  manv 
croisement  des  Exchanges"— is  the  millions  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  will 
trading  formula  of  the  general  French  be  better  clothed,  and,  by  obtaining 
idea  of  equality.    Keciprocity  has,  better  tools  to  work  with  and  more 
indeed,  been  the  prindple  on  which  employment,  will  be  better  fed  than 

are  now.  The  vast  nnmber  of 
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peasant  proprietora,  whose  families  levying  its  rovonuc  will  follow  the 
Lve  on  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  course  poiDt<.(l  out  by  our  alterations. 
tbelar:ge  nnmberof  the  small  farmer  The  foreign  politioi  of  Fnmee  wiU 
and  metayer  cilaiwiMl,  each  of  all  of  perhaps  be  not  less  deeply  and  bene- 
whose  familic.=<  wear,  for  the  most  ncially  atTectrd,  and  many  of  the  evils 
part,  clothes  uiaJe  by  the  females  of  engendered  by  the  Napoleon  of  War 
the  family  from  the  flax  and  wool  will  be  atoned  for  by  the  Napoleon 
nused  by  themaelyea,  selling  very  of  Peace.'*  The  Bonapartist  or  Im- 
little  and  buying  very  lit  tlo,  obvioasly  porialist  ratiso  has  always  been  that 
rcH^uire  a  far  less  supply  of  manufac-  of  the  many  nirainst  the  few  ;  and  is 
turedclothiiiggood&tnaji  is  demanded  now  indissolubly  linked  to  the  mass- 
\ff  the  diflbrait  formation  of  Bodetj  es  a^^ainst  the  nMmopolitti»  whom  no 
ii  belaud,  vhmproiuction  for  sale  prenoiit  king  ever  dared  to  offend. 
«  the  rule,  and  pro<liirtion  for  con-  The  support  of  producers  has  been 
samption  the  exception.  But  there  exchanged  for  that  of  consumers,  and 
are  Tery  many  thousands  of  men  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  self-inter- 
am<^^>ng  them,  shrinking  from  falling  est  felt  1^  the  latter  will  he  atrong 
iiiio  the  unwrtain  condition  of  day  enough  to  hinder  return  to  protection 
labourers^  who  will  now  obtain  what  by  the  costly  process  of  war.  It  may 
vill  sustain  them  after  the  fall,  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  re- 
Bamely.hetteraaBOFed  and  paid  work.  oentTVeatyissnch  a  joiniiigof  handa 
If  it  is  the  eaae»  as  has  been  stated  hj  between  two  gceal  and  anciently  in- 
French  economist^  that  there  are  a  imical  nations,  as  will  induce  them  to 
million  of  cottages  in  the  empire  with  sustain  and  increase  the  new  tie  of  close 
oaW'  one  window  each,  and  fifteen  commercial  connexion.  The  first  Bo- 
■iiikwa  of  penona  acarcely  removed  naparte  well  knew  where  Enfl^d  waa 
frfCT  pauperism,  we  may  imaf,nne  that  vulnerable  when  he  stnick  at  her 
not  a  few  are  ready  to  turn  from  the  foreig^i  trade  — lipon  the  maintenance 
atate  ot  petty  p^roprietorship  to  the  of  which,  at  its  present  rate,  the  wel- 
man  nmnnenitiTe  forma  of  hired  five  of  the  mnltitndfl  of  her  woiking 
labour.  classes  depends.  From  whatever  side 
The  material  aspect  of  the  question  the  Treaty  is  mtnsagee  it  is  fraught 
is  by  no  means  that  which  should  with  moat  important  consequences, 
akne  be  re^irded.  Already,  thia  le-  That  rtaj  rata  ia  dependent  on  tiio 
cent  unsettung  of  the  French  finances  maintenance  of  onr  present  degree  of 
L^-- shaken  the  present  system  of  rais-  superiority  in  maniifactures  over  all 
inz  them,  and  neccs.sitated  great  other  nations,  and  the  competition  be- 
cttAoges.  In  the  single  matter  oif  the  tweetl  our  manufacturers  and  those  of 
apMS  of  lev^g  revenne,  want  of  other  countries  reaemhles  a  horse  raee^ 
nmpfiiication  is  represented  in  the  in  which  a  few  more  pounds'  burden, 
Bu(^pet  of  1861  by  the  monstrous  sum  or  a  wrong  pull  at  the  bridle,  may 
of  200,978,852  francs  in  one  depart-  decide  the  match  against  even  supe- 
mest  alone  I  It  ia  said  that  the  £m-  rior  Uood.  bone,  and  hottom.  Tnae 
peror  proposea  to  abolish  all  custom  alone  IVili  show  whether  the  ambi- 
floties,  and  to  supply  the  deficit  l  »y  a  tious  speculation  of  our  Chancellor  of 
law  which  shall  put  the  State  in  the  the  Exchequer  has,  in  dropping  the 
position  of  being  entitled  to  share  as  substance  of  valuable  revenue  in  pur* 
aeinid  m  every  partition  wider  the  suit  of  angmented  trade,  grasped  at 
Isw  of  iucceasion  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  a  shadow,  or  has,  on  the  contrarv,  in-^ 
tliiflk,  rather  than  a  paternal  govern-  augurated  a  new  era  of  unparaUeled 
ment  shall  so  become  infantue.  that  peospkeity. 
tjoj  future  chADge  in  the  modes  of 
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Ik  a  former  artiele  we  liave  plaoed 

before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
eent  state  of  palaeontolo^^ical  know- 
ledge in  rcsncct  to  invertebrate  ani- 
lUMA.  We  have  there  shown,  that 
however  widely  each  animalB  are  dis- 
tributed, now  occupying  all  seas,  and 
coveriug  all  lands  m  a  living  state, 
thev  were,  at  least  equally  common, 
ana  performed  a  nmilar  part  during 
all  former  times.  Large  and  succes- 
sive deposits,  from  the  oldest  rocks  to 
those  of  most  modem  date,  possess 
abundant  indications  of  such  forms  of 
life.  Each  successive  group  of  rocks 
contains  some  that  are  peculiar  to  it- 
self, b(\sides  many  common  to  others. 
Invertebrate  animals  are  thus  very 
widely  spread  in  a  fossil  state;  and 
the  different  groups  are  espeeiaUy 
valuable  for  scientific  puq)oso.'',  owing 
to  their  comparative  abundance  and 
the  indications  they  often  give  of  the 
circumstances  of  marine  or  land  ex- 
istence during  the  time  at  which  they 
floiunshed. 

It  also  appears,  as  already  stated, 
"that  every  type  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mal is  represented  in  the  stratified 
deposits  called  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian, which  are  the  lowest  in  relative 
position,  and,  therefore,  the  oldest  of 
idL" 

Wwi  while  the  remains  of  inverte- 
bratii  are  thus  so  abundant  and  so  dis- 
tinct, even  in  the  oldest  rocks,  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion  whether 
fragments  of  fishes  were  or  were  not 
always  associated  with  them.  A  well- 
known  Russian  naturalist  (Dr.  Chris- 
tian Bander)  has  latelv  described  and 
figured  some  hundred  fc^ils,  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  teeth  and  jaws 
of  fishes  from  the  oldest  stratitied 
rocks ;  but,  after  a  careful  micro- 
scopic examination,  Professor  Owen 
is  inclined  to  question  Dr.  Pander's 
conclusion.  He  considers  that  these 
exceedingly  minute,  cone-like  bodie^ 
an  mimlikely  to  he  remains  of  smu 
enistaoeaas»  or  naked  molluscs,  or 
worms,  than  of  fishes. 

However  this  may  be,  species  and 
teeth  of  small  fishes  are  unquestion- 
aMf  fonnd  in  the  xockB  of  the  later 


fi^m^n  period,  and  prove  the  exist- 
ence at  tliat  time  of  true  vertebrate 
animals.  These  have  Ix'cn  found  in 
a  well-known  deposit  near  LiidloW. 
One  of  them  l>elonged  to  a  kind  of 
dog-firii,  or  small  shark,  and  the  other 
to  a  representative  of  a  sinj'ular  croup 
of  ancient  fishes  provided  with  en- 
amelled, bony  plates,  locked  together 
and  occupying  the  place  of  ordinaiy 
scales,  which  overlap  each  other. 

The  spines  of  these  very  early  pis- 
cine inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  two 
inches  in  length,  and  are  found  with 
petrified  portions  of  the  skin,  w^hich 
are  tubercular  and  prickly,  like  sha- 
green, and  also  witli  the  rfj<rf(rmenta 
{coprolites)  of  fislies  containing  undi- 
gested portions  of  food,  including  re- 
ooniisable  parts  of  the  small  molluscs 
and  crinoi(fs  wliit  h  inliabited  the  sea- 
bottom  in  company  with  the  fish. 
Other  remains,  resembling  jaws  with 
teeth,  are  still  considers  doubtful, 
and  the  combination  of  jaws  and  teeth 
of  the  kind  they  resemble,  with  the 
spines  and  shagreen  of  the  dog-fish, 
would  he  a  comoinatioB  of  charaetera 
not  elsewhere  known. 

The  apparent  commencement  or 
original  introduction  of  any  form  of 
life  involves,  at  the  present  time, 
many  points  of  interest  to  the  natu- 
nilist ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 
whether  the  negative  evidence  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  fossil  fishes  in 
the  oldest  depqsita  (assuming  Dr. 
Pander's  conclusions  to  be  incorrect) 
is  sutficicTitly  based  on  large  observa- 
tion to  justify  us  in  asserting  that 
tiiey  first  appeared  in  later  forma- 
tions. Even  should  the  doubts  thrown 
on  tlie  supposed  fish  remains  in  Russia 
])e  confirmed  we  confess  our  own  in- 
dis]x>sitiou  to  admit  this  alternative. 
The  argument  in  its  favour  is  thus 
stated  by  Professor  Owen  : — "  No 
detached  teeth,  unequivocally  refer- 
able to  a  pla^ostomous  genus,  nor 
any  true  ganoid  scale  of  a  fish  have 
yet  been  found  in  the  fonnations 
that  have  revealed  these  earliest 
known  evidences  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals.   What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 

were  the  oooditioos  mder  whieh  so 
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hDinense  an  extent,  as  well  as  amount,  fish  of  moderate  size,  indicates,  at  the 

oi" sediment  was  deposited — iucludiug  same  time,  the  exitttence  of  another 

ek&mbered  cephalopods,  gasteropiKls,  larger  fish,  the  natural  enemy  of  tills, 

Umelhbranchs.  brachiopo<is,  various  and  against  whose  atta<^ks  the  weaix>n 

tad  large  trilobitic  crustaceans,  with  was  provided.    No  remains  of  nuch 

crinoids,  polyps,  and  protozoa — that  larj^er  animal  have  yet  been  found, 

precluded  the  preservation  of  the  fos-  Spines  of  sharks  and  rays  are  found 

•ilixable  parta  of  fishes,  if  that  class  in  rocks  of  varic»us  ages.    They  are 

of  vertebrate  animals  had  existed  in  generally  grooved,  and  often  toothe<l 

umbers,  and  imder  the  variety  of  m  the  older  rocks.  This  donticulati<»n 

ftru  comparable  to  those  that  people  is  t^ometimcs  seen  on  both  sides  of  tlie 

the  oo^n  at  the  present  day  ?    Boni-  spine,  a  structure  not  now  met  with, 

tos  now  pursue  nying  fishes  through  except  in  one  family  of  rays,  so  that  it 

tks  upper  r^ons  of  an  ocean  as  dec-p  is  possible  that  sting-rays,  as  well  as 

tB  uj  known  part  of  the  Siluriun  sharks,  abounded  in  seas  of  the  car- 

ot  which  the  deposits  afford  an  bouiferous  period.   Tiie  dimensions 

idea  of  greatest  depth.    If  fishes  of  of  the  spines  increases  in  the  second- 

eqgBSte  habits  with  the  prcst-nt  deep-  ary  rocks,  and  in  the  lias  they  have 

aea  fishes,  under  whatever  ditferenre  been  found  very  large.    They  axe 

•I form  such  Silurian  fishes  may  have  throughout  abundant  fossils, 

bees maailested,  had  really  existed,  we  With  such  spines  have  been  found 

reasonably  expect  to  find  the  the  peculiar  teeth  belonging  to  a  far 

sof  some  of  the  countless  gene-  mily  of  sharks  now  only  met  with  on 

that  succeeded  each  other  dur-  the  cc>ast  of  Australia  and  China,  and 

thai  Tsst  and  indefinite  period  known  as  the  Port  Jackson  sharks 

_  for  the  gradual  deposition  of  {Cestradonts). 

a&nentar^' beds  of  thousands  of  feet  There  are  now  only  two  or  three 

fildqjth  or  vertical  thickness."*  The  species  of  these  animals,  and  the  groiip 

Mii  reply  we  can  give  to  this  argu-  seetus  approaching  extinction.  It 

nent  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  formerly  flourished  under  a  great 


(set,  that  although  we  know  that  the   variety  of  forms  represented  by  sjhj- 
water  aV><)unils  with  various   cies,  some  of  wliich  attained  dimen-" 
Sam  of  animal  life,  still,  in  all  the   sinns  far  exceeding  the  largest  known. 


\  yet  obtained  and  examine<l  living  cestracionts, 
fi^)m  a  deep-sea  bottom,  hardly  a  The  teeth  of  these  animals  is  pecu- 
Ogle  instance  has  occurred  in  which  liar,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
frigment  of  a  higiily  ort,'anized  taking  and  masticating  crustaceans 
mnl  appears.    All  is  organic  ;  but  and  shell  animala  The  animals  are  of 
aU  belongs  to  the  simplest  forms  of  a  harmless,  timid  character,  and  use 
Cfxsiiic  existence.  their  peculiar  suines  for  defensive 
The  group  of  plagiostomous  fishes  purposes  only.    The  whole  of  the  in- 
to which  the  species  above  alluded  to  side  of  the  mouth  and  the  jmlate  are 
m  referred,  is  one  of  considerable  in-  completely  paved  with  flat,  crushing 
Uxttif  both  for  its  living  and  extinct  teeth,  diminishing  gradually  in  size 
■pranBtatives.     It    includes    the  as  they  pass  back  to  the  throat  Thi^' 
Jfafa  and  rays,  two  distinct  but  l>eautifultesselationisquiteunrivallc(^ 
9wd  natural  groups.    The  former  in  fishes  or  any  other  animals,  al- 
&re  remarkable  for  fins  provided  with  though  the  general  contrivance  is  re- 
kvd,  defensive  spines,  the  action  of  peated  with  various  mo<lifications  in' 
which  is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  hard-l3oned  fishes.    It  indicnrc.*^ 
the  fin,  being  lifted  up  or  lowered  adietof  lower  organized  animals  tl  iu, 
daring  the  peculiar  rotatory  action  of  those  on  which  tlie  true  shark  preys, 
the  body  of  all  the  shark  tril^Kj,  and  and  a  corresponding  difference  of  cha4 
iJbo  serving  as  a  weapon.    In  the  case  racter  and  (li8i)Osition.* 
bfiTore  us,  the  spine,  two  inches  long.  After  the  de;ith  of  the  animal  the 
wldch  mtist  have  belonged  to  a  dog-  teeth  become  detached  and  are  readily 


•  We  hare  §ecn  In  a  perfect  state  tlie  delicate  unbroken  shell  of  an  Aryonauta  or 
Paper  Nautilus,  ohtained  with  a  masis  of  half  digested  food  from  tlie  stonidch  of  one 
uf  the«<r  animals  caught  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  shell  had  posse^ 
loiiijured  through  the  pavement  of  tcelh. 
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dispersed,  and  very  numerous  varie- 
ties of  form,  no  doubt  belonging  to 
many  species,  are  met  with  in  amort 
all  rockis,  from  those  of  the  Devonian 
period  to  the  prcsont  day.  In  many 
cases  the  form  iy  such  that  its  rela- 
tion to  fishes  is  not  readily  seeu^  and 
foMiUi  of  thifl  kind  an  aoniAtimes 
called  petrified  leeches  or  worms,  or 
are  known  by  other  local  names. 
The  carboniferous  limestone,  the  lias, 
and  the  chalk,  have  eadi  yidded  a 
great  variety  of  curious  fonns. 

Teeth  of  true  sharks  have  not  been 
found  yet  in  rocks  more  ancient  than 
the  oolites,  but  are  common  there, 
and  much  more  so  in  newer  rocks. 
Some  of  them  indicate  animals  of  the 
largest  size  and  most  predatory  habits, 
resembling  both  the  blue  and  white 
shark  (^ezutingaeaa.  The  tooth  of  a 
modem  shark  two  inches  three  linesin 
lemjth  corresponds  to  m\  nnimal  mea- 
suring twenty  feet  in  length;  but  from 
the  middle  tertiary  beds  of  Malta 
speeimensof  teeth  have  been  obtained 
more  than  double  the  dimensions  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  proUiblyl>elong- 
ing  to  au  animai  sixty  feet  long. 
Teeth  of  a  species  Teiy  nearly  allied, 
and  of  the  same  genus,  have  been 
found  in  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  con- 
siderably larger  CFen  than  tills. 

Spines,  dcm-plates,  and  teeth  of 
mofe  Uumone  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  ravR  liavc  l:)ecn  fouiul  fossil 
in  every  marine  deposit  from  the  Si- 
lurian to  the  most  recent  period ibut 
all  belong  to  extinct  species.  They 
represent  animals  of  various  propor- 
tions, but,  for  the  most  pajrt,  not 
large  as  compared  with  the  sharks. 
The  pecoliarly  flat  pavement  of  teeth 
of  these  animals  readilv  attracts  at> 
tention,  and  is  not,  at  first  sight,  un- 
derstood; but  the  extmct  do  not 
ddler  essentially  ixum  the  recent  forms 
in  this  respect 

Another  nearly  extinct  natural 
Older  of  fishes  is  abundant  in  n  fos- 
sil state.  A  curious  fisk  known  in 
the  northern  seas  ss  the  ''king  of  the 
hemngs,"  belongs  to  this  order.  It 
is  represented  by  two  species  in  Chi- 
nese and  Australian  watera,  but  is 
otherwise  imknown. 

Beak-shaped  jaws  and  mandibles, 
and  curious  spines  of  allied  fcpen'rs 
are  common  m  some  of  the  older 
rockS)  and  are  the  principal  remains 
of  sneh  animals  preserved,  inasmnch 
as  their  hones  were  cartilaginous. 


Occasionally,  however,  in  ancient 
times,  the  soil  skeleton  of  these  fishes 
was  abundantly  steengthened  by  an 
external  casing  coated  with  the  hard- 
est enamel  and  formed  of  plates  of 
various  shapes,  closely  locking  into 
each  other,  ouch  boxes  of  bone  plated 
with  enamel  have  preserved  the  form 
of  some  curious  mhakntants  of  the 
primeval  sca.s. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  the 
fishes  of  this  kind  is  the  wing  fish 
{Pteruh'hy8\  long  ago  picturesquelv 
described  by  Hugh  Miller.  Of  all 
the  organisms  of  the  Old  Red  sand- 
stone, one  of  the  most  SKtraoidinaij 
is  this  winged  fish,  and  certainly  it  IS 
difficult  to  imnprino  nnimal  whose 
remains  are  more  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment. 

In  this  ereature  the  head  and  half 
the  body  were  defended  by  interl  m  k- 
insr  plates  of  hard  bone,  coated  with 
enamel  The  plates  covering  the  hi^ 
correspond  in  some  measure  with  the 
cranial  bones  of  fishes,  but  not  eiactly. 
The  rest  of  the  body  ii  it  rovcred 
with  plates  was  defended  by  small 
Bade&  flexible  like  scale  armour. 
The  helmet  or  coating  of  the  head 
was  articulated  to  the  body,  admitting 
of  a  certain  amount  of  motion— a  rare 
peculiarity  in  fishes— and  there  were 
two  long  and  slender  6])iiies  proceeding 
from  between  the  head  and  ne(^  also 
coated  with  enamel  ]il.ites. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  spines  may 
have  served  to  aid  the  fish  in  shuffling 
alonff  the  sandy  bottom  or  bed  of  the 
sea  u  left  dry  at  low  water.  There 
were  small  fins  attached  to  the  flex- 
ible part,  which  indicate  a  certain 
though  small  power  of  swimming.  In 
adosely  allied  animal  {Cephahsjns) 
larger  fins  have  been  obser>'ed,  and  a 
weU-marked  capsule  of  the  cye-l)all ; 
and  in  another  {Coccmtem).  the  pec- 
toral fins  ore  abeent,  and  toe  heunet 
is  united  to  the  cuurass. 

Strange  ns  peem  the  forms  and 
structure  of  these  fishes  of  the  "  Old 
Bed*'  period  there  are  not  wanting 
existrng^ecics  to  tlirow  light  upon 
th  rm.  Tlie  "trunk-fishes,  for  cx- 
aiTiple,  though  small,  exhil>itthe  pecu- 
lianiy  of  posscssinK  a  kind  of  cuirass 
composed  of  articulated  plates,  hav- 
ing tubercles  on  the  external  surface, 
prolonged  into  spinets,  whilethe  caudal 
extremity  x»rotrude8  undefended  from 
the  hack  part  of  the  coirass.  An* 
other  eadst&g  family,  the  ^maxM^*" 
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have  the  head  defended  by  a  kind  of 
buckler,  wiiUe  the  body  and  tail  are 
tmdef ended. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  carcases 
c£  the  fishes  whose  skeletons  are  so 
common  in  these  ancient  beds  were 
entombe*i  in  the  ruud  which  now  con- 
tains the  bones,  the  sand  immediately 
around  the  specimens  being  eeneraLlv 
I'ituminised  and  exceedingly  hard 
The  flagstones  of  Caithness,  useful  for 
TarioQs  practical  purposes,  owe  their 
peculiar  utilities  of  density,  tenacity, 
and  durability  to  the  dead  fishes  that 
rotted  in  their  primitive  constituent 
mod. 

Another  remarkable  group  of  fishes, 
having  large  rhombic  scales  like  those 
of  great  reptiles,  and  belonging  to 
saimals  attaining  gigantic  pronor- 
kions,  is  characteristic  of  the  Coal 
Ibworea,  and  has  very  near  repre- 
wnUtiiriifi  in  the  newer  oeds.  In  one 
«f  tbrMe  {MtgalU'Mhys)  the  head  waj? 
^Aaded  by  strong,  bony  plates, 
CMted  with  enamel,  of  a  beautiful 
pofish,  bat  not  interlocking.  In  these, 
as  in  all  the  ficthes  from  old  rocks,  the 
Tertebral  column  is  invariably  con- 
timed  beyond  the  body,  to  form  an 
laMynimetrical  tail  fin,  a  peculiarity 
mw  confined  to  a  coninaratively  Kumll 
amnber  of  existing  n^h  in  a  ^ruwu 
•tate,  aithough  still  observable  m  the 
fonag  and  rudimentary  skeleton. 

A  siiigular  group  of  fishes  {Le/n- 
iatmMX  adapted  by  their  pavement  of 
MliiiiUj.  teeth  to  feed  on  small  test- 
MBom  and  crustaoeous  animals,  and 
toembling  in  form  some  of  our  flat 
hk,  belonged  to  the  same  natural  di- 
Tiakm  as  the  fishes  we  have  Just  been 
deacribing,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
Meondary  rocka  Like  them,  their 
nalea  were  coated  with  ename4,  and 
tte  tail  generally  unsymmetrical,  and 
diiectW  dependent  from  the  continua- 
tien  of'^  the  l>ack  bone.  In  some  of 
theae  tlie  scales  have  a  thick,  bony 
fibv  ipUced  off  at  the  extremity  for 
attacoment  to  the  next  adjoining 
sode ;  and  theae  splices  are  so  closely 
adjusted  as  to  be  m visible  without  a 
tta^ifying  power.  There  are  other 
carious  modifications  of  structure  ex- 
hibited by  these  animals. 

The  stargeon  is  the  best,  or  at  least 
ihe  best  known  existing  fish  of  the 
so^^ealied  ganoid  order ;  a  name  ^ven 
to  this  group  owing  to  the  pecuharity 
of  the  scale,  which  is  bony  and  coated 
with  enamcL   Almost  all  the  ancient 


fisheSj  except  the  sharks  and  mys, 
are  ot  this  kind. 

In  the  lias  is  a  species  of  sturgeon, 
to  some  extent  transitional ;  its  food, 
however,  though  similar  to  that  of  the 
existing  members  of  its  family,  was 
apparently  procured  in  a  tranquil  sea 
rather  than  m  such  tumultuous  waters 
as  are  frequented  by  the  sturgeons  at 
present. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
numerous  gradual  approximations  to 
existing  forms  exliibited  bv  the  fishes 
of  successive  perio<ls.  Among  the 
most  singular  and  interesting  remains, 
however,  we  may  mention  the 
"sword"  or  defensive  weapon,  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  kind  of 
sword-fish  f(mnd  in  the  tertiarj'  clay 
of  Sheppey  and  Bracklcsham,  and 
species  of  turbot  and  sole  are  found  in 
tne  tertiary  deiKisits  of  Monte  Boh  s. 
In  other  tertiar\'  formations  are  found 
fossil  cod,  mullet,  carp,  salmon,  and 
herring,  many  of  them  so  closely  re- 
lated to  existing  species  as  to  be  with 
great  difficulty  oistinguished  from 
them. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Owen 
with  regard  to  fossil  fishes  are  not 
without  interest  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  sjiecies  generally.  He 
considers  that  a  retrosiject  of  their 
history  imparts  an  idea  of  mo<lifica- 
tion  rather  than  development ;  and 
although  the  present  api)ears  to  be 
the  culminating  period  in  their  de- 
velopment, it  represents  "rather  a 
period  of  mutation  of  the  piscine  cha- 
racter depending  upon  the  progressive 
assumption  of  a  more  sj)ecial  j^iscine 
type,  and  progressive  departure  from 
a  more  general  vertebrate  type."  He 
considers,  in  opposition  to  a  view  once 
held,  that  "  a  higher  character  of  or- 
ganization may  be  pretlicated  of  the 
paIn30zoic  placoids  and  f^noids  than 
of  the  ctenoids  and  cycloids,  forming 
the  great  bulk  of  the  class  at  the  pre- 
sent day."  He  abio  says  that  "  the 
commrativc  anatomist  dissecting  a 
sharK  or  other  fish  of  the  ancient  typo 
would  point  to  various  stnictures  as 
being  of  a  higher  or  more  reptilian 
character  than  the  corresiH>nding 
parts  would  present  in  most  other 
animals,  while  the  palaeontologist 
would  discover  evidence  of  an  an*est 
of  development  or  a  retention  of  em- 
bryonic characters  in  the  primeval 
fishes." 

No  doubt,  in  many  respects,  fishes 
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are  the  most  Qsefal  to  the  geologist  of  transit  in  search  of  moist  earth;  a 
all  animals  whose  remains  are  abund-  small  wave — a  rain-drop — a  haiktoM 
ant  in  a  fossil  state,  for  by  their  aid  — the  breath  of  a  wind  as  it  heapa 
we  compare  ancient  and  modem  loose  sand  into  ripples — the  sudden 
forms ;  and  the  conclusions  from  such  effect  of  frost  during  a  clear,  calm 
comparison,  when  honestly  and  care-  night--thecradEiirodnoed^  thehaat 
fully  made,  cannot  fail  to  oe  of  great  of  the  sun  on  a  hot  day^-Ahe  little 
value.  In  this  respect  the  general  heap  of  mud  left  by  a  worm  as  it  came 
absence  of  true  development,  by  which  to  the  surface  or  crawled  along  it: 
is  meant  the  gradual  advance  from  a  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  preservea 
knrer  or  oimpler  to  a  higher  or  more  pernaiimtly--maybecome«iiintegnd 
complex  stnicture,  is  a  fact  well  part  of  a  sandstone,  a  clay,  or  a  lime- 
worthy  careful  consideration.  It  ap-  BUmo  bed  then  formin<?,  and,  like  the 
pears  to  us,  however,  that  this  is  m  photograph,  may  fix  for  ever  an  exact 
all  reipecta  conristeDt  with  an  adop-  image  or  the  moat  ineldeiital  md 
tion  ot  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  adapta-  transitory  occurrence  in  nature, 
tion,  by  a  natural  method,  to  existing  But  not  only  may  we  have  indica- 
oircumstances,  since  their  method  in-  tions  of  inorganic  nature — sea-weeda, 
▼olvea  no  neoeBsaiy  advance  in  all  the  including  those  kinds  that  decay  very 
speeieaoif  a  gnmik  though  one  or  more  latadly  aoft-hodicd  animals,  such  as 
species  may  pass  from  out  of  the  group  the  sea  anemone  or  the  medusa — soft 
and  form  the  commencement  of  a  parts  of  the  animals  of  which  we  also 
large  series  of  animals  of  greatly  in-  nave  the  skeletons :  these  may  all  bo 
creased  develoimeBt  to  the  othem  preBerred ;  and,  besidea  theee,  are  the 

There  is  a  very  ciiriouB  department  impressions  made  by  various  animtUa 

of  p»l»ontolo;j}^,  which  it  seems  con-  when  moving  acrooi  sands  or  mud 

venient  to  take  into  consideration  at  when  the  surfi^e  passed  over  wiui 

thia  stage  of  the  anbject,  inaamuch  aa  fiivommbly  flireumatanoed  for  retain^ 

most  of  the  remaina  now  to  be  de-  ing  the  imprint 

scribed  are  those  of  aTiimals  more  or  There  arc  many  ways  in  which  such 

less  terrestrial.   This  department  is  impressions  may  be  preserved.  Where 

called  ichnalogt/j  and  is  intended  to  the  tidal  wave  entering  deep-embaycil 

indude  a  rather  important  group  of  coaats  or  funnel-shaped  inletabeeomet 

so-called  fossils,  in  which  there  is  in-  so  multiplied  as  to  rise  to  a  ^reat 

deed  no  organic  matter  present,  but  height  at  each  successive  time  of  hij,'li 

where  there  are  indications  not  one  water,  there  will  generally  be  a  great 

wMt  Urn  eertaiii  of  foimer  organie  movisff  about  of  aidsuile  dnriiig  the 

ezlstenee.  intenraJa  ;aiid  between  each  two  aoo- 

The  evidences?  of  ancient  life  to  cessive  spring  tides  there  will  be  a 

which  we  now  allude,  are,  perhaps,  long  interval,  during  which  large 

best  illiutrated  bv  wnat  are  callea  tracts  may  remain  uncovered.   If  the 

"Ibaiil  footetepar  nnce  under  thia  snrface  consists  partly  of  micaeeoos 

name  markings  in  sandstone  have  mud  and  ])artly  of  sand,  and  the  wea- 

btxm  known  for  many  years,  many  of  ther  is  tine,  with  occasional  hot  sun, 

which  have  generally  been  referred  to  the  marks  made  immediately  after 

repidKan  animala.  eaoh  tidal  wave  haa  left  will  be  iofiir 

Wherever  indeed  animals  have  lived,  baked  and  covered  up  during  the  in- 

or  physical,  or  meteoric  forces  have  terval  that  occurs  before  the  water 

acted ;  at  all  times^  therefore,  and  in  oovera  it  again,  that  the  returning 

all  placea,  from  the  eommfflKwment  at  wave  will  only  depoait  a  aecond  stn^- 

the  earth's  existenoe  aa  a  planet  to  tum  of  mod,  which  will  occupy  aU 

the  present  dav,  remains  may  be  the  hollows,  markings,  and  irregu- 

looked  for  that  oelong  to  the  jiresent  larities  formerly  produced  with  mft 

group.   Let  us  consider  for  a  few  mo-  matter  capable  of  receiving  another 

meota  what  auoh  hMlioationa  are,  and  aet  of  aimilar  maridnga,  te  he  la  ill 

how  they  have  been  preserved.  tum  hardened,  covered  up,  and  pei^ 

A  film  of  clay  resisting  the  escape  petuated.  In  aftertiraes,  this  rock 
of  a  babble  of  gas  may  retain  the  cir-  will  split  in  the  planes  of  deposit,  and 
eobr  traee  left  by  the  ooUapie  of  the  the  mad^  whatever  it  is,  wiU  be  re- 
bubble  ;  a  flash  of  lightning  may  re-  vealed. 

cord  its  path  througn  soft  sand  by  In  many  ways,  thin  layers  of  mud 

melting  it  into  ghias  during  ita  swift  depoaitodonaaaaa  retain  permAnent^ 
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the  tix>tprints  of  V»irds  or  reptiles,  or  No  less  than  five  wr ll-markr<l  sp^- 
odtit  MiimaU  that  wander  over  the  caes  of  these  remarkable  auimaU  hav« 
Mdmtau^  of  food,  and  foUow  a  been  determined  frum  British  apeei- 
TMseding  tide.   SometimM,  layers  of  mensfoandintbeNewRedsaiidrtoM^ 
fcne  clay  depoeiteil  lu-twcen  beds  of  and  many  others  are  known  from  con- 
suwi,  now  e<»Tivfrte<l  into  sandstone,  tinentul  (European)  deiw>8it8  of  the 
^«eent  the  must  uiiuuLe  represeuta-  Hume  a^e.   They  vurv  iu  size  and  in 
iMa  ef  tiM  naAB  impMied  npcm  proportiOMiandeihimtiBeoineetaet 
tliem  ;  and  at  other  time^  clouds  of  striking  peculiarities  of  stnu-ture. 
ittjdiy  sand  blown  hy  the  wind  fill  The  bones  found  are  chittiy  those  of 
op  all  the  inequalities  of  surface  made  the  skull,  which  show  a  markeii  ap- 
oi  teawifllieBfid  shore,  andaiothflm-  proach  to  the  croeodileen  type,  though 
■IvBMoylned  vhcB  the  water  Ke»  with  modifications  connecting  them 
tttTM.  with  the  froLTs.    The  few  Intneii  of  the 
In  the  oldest  rocka,  rain  drops,  rip-  extremities  tliat  Iiavo  l>een  exaniined 
pic  liurki^  the  lK>riu|^  of  worms,  and  point,  however,  in  the  other  (.batra- 
the  natebings  attributed  to  small  chian)  direotion,  though  sol  ezolu- 
cwrtictana  or  fiahee,  attest  the  exist-  sively.   The  proportions  are  very  pe- 
tn^.  of  animal  life  even  where  all  re-  culiar,  as  in  the  case  of  one  gTou[t  of 
aums  of  Mich  ^^ninn^lg  are  absent.  specimens,comustin£of twofragmeuta 
Batttkhgrno  meaae  eaagr  todeter-  or  a  ikull,  and  porSoM  of  the  lower 
■iee  the  nature  of  Uie  animal  from  jaws,  with  boMtof  the  leg ;  the  bones 
indi'-ations  of  this  kind,  and  tlie  ear-  of  tlie  liead  corn  spond  with  those  of 
marking  are  aL>o  amongst  those  a  crocoilile  six  or  bi^vcn  feet  in  length, 
aiubt  obscure.    The  earliest  of  all  are  and  thc^e  of  the  hinder  extremities 
thtrnghttohaveheeamadeby  a  large  with  crocodiles  twenty-fiye  fiBot  m 
mistacean,  perhaps  a  kind  of  trilo-  k>ngth,  showing  a  singidar  dispropor- 
bite,  hat  they  do  not  show  that  side-  tion  compartd  with  existing  siiurians, 
kME  motion  which  characterizes  the  but  an  approximate  magnitude  oom- 
craa.  *'l%eiiBa^iiatieii  is  baffled  hi  pared  witn  the  taiUeas  batraehiaiia, 
the  attempt  to  reaHie  the  extent «  f  Tiie  footprints  in  the  New  Red  sand- 
time  pa>*t  since  the  y>erio<l  when  the  sttme  fidlv  justify  the  conclusion  that 
tToituri's  were  iu  being  that  moved  an  animal  of  this  anomalous  charac- 
opufi  the  sandy  shores  of  that  most  ter  really  lived  diuring  the  {>eriod  of 
waaaA  Silurian  sea;  and  we  know  that  deposit.  Some  of  the  foot]>rints, 
tl-at.  with  the  exception  of  cert^iin  indeed  (originally  named  ChnrUlie' 
fliirros»«'pio  fonns  of  life,  all  tlic  ao-  rluw,  owing  to  the  peculiar  hand- 
toai  fipecie^  of  ammais  aiuie  into  shaped  appearance  of  the  impression), 
Uag  at  a  period  geologically  veiy  would  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
mtmt  m  oomparim  witn  the  Silu-  animals  very  much  lugBt  than  jni^ 
lian  epoch."  described,  though  of  similar  propor- 
Belonging  to  a  remarkable  genus  tions,  the  hinckr  extremities  being 
flf  extinct  reptiles,  whidi  is  eaUed  ezoeedmdy  larger  in  all  respects  than 
If  Professor  Owen,  Labyrkitkodimf  the  fore  legs  and  feet, 
owing  to  tJi-  <  :;  i  lif  atnl  appearance  One  important  conclusion  is  drawn 
of  a  section  of  tlie  tooth,  we  find  lui-  by  Profi-s«or  Owen  from  the  careful 
jBKfoos  remains  iu  the  Coal  Meaj>iu-es  consideration  of  these  curious  remains, 
if  AflMriea  aadin  the  New  Bed  sand-  It  is,  that  the  supposed  claas-diskine- 
itfliie  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  tion  between  fishes  and  re[)tiles  is 
Sc«ne  of  these  would  seem  to  have  artificial,  and  that  aU  the  cold-blooded 
tKkxQ^ed  to  animals  of  large  size  and  vertebrata  form  one  unbroken  progres- 
peeMT  anangfimwit  of  the  oigens  of  sire  ama  Many  of  the  earkeet  rep* 
iooomotion,  and  they  have  been  oon-  tilsa^  known  to  us  only  hy  fossils; 
eidere<i  to  f  rni  a  natural  order  nearly  and  many,  also,  of  the  earher  fishes, 
aili€'d  to  the  l*;itra- lii        The  head  also  extinct,  connect  together  by  in- 
uf  those  auamnU  was  very  wide,  and  termediate  gradations,  which  are  so 
#BteAed  hy  a  kind  of  helmet  of  ex-  complete  as  to  render  it  impossible 
iRnafly  -'-uIptnivd  hard  and  ix)lished  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether 
heme^  :  the  teeth  wei.  large  and  eom-  the  fish  or  the  reptile  is  more  nearlj 
bkx,  and  the  generui  form  must  have  approached, 
aeaa  something  hefcweoi  that  of  the  rasbig  on  another  itep,  we  eome 
totdaad  JaadaalmMlte  to  that  very  uiteiealinggroupoflarie- 
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fined  nptiles,  wbidi,  in  aome  re- 
spects, carries  ns  forwards,  to  the 

warm-blooded  cetaceans,  and,  in 
others^  backwards,  to  the  fishes.  Cha- 
rseteiutie  emmenilj  of  the  great  ee- 
oondary  period,  theseanimals  attained 
proportions  so  gigantic,  and  adapted 
themselves  so  completely  to  pertbrm 
the  part  of  the  whalee  aiid  other  cet»- 
cca  who  have  succeeded  them,  that 
they  have  always  been  regarded  as 
affording  strong  support  to  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  derelopment  of  ttmo- 
ture  frnm  a  lower  to  a  higher  type. 
They  have  been  long  famihar,  al- 
though known  onlv  by  their  remains 
In  a  foanl  atate.  These  are,  however, 
80  perfect  as  to  include  even  the  skin, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
structure  of  the  caudal  fim  a  soft  and 
eaaily-^eeomposed  appenoage^  whose 
existence  and  structure  are  recognised 
from  the  position  of  the  vertebral 
oolumn  in  the  skeleton.  In  many  re- 
spects, these  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  all  the  ex- 
tinct reotiles.  They  are  now  grouped 
!y  Profewor  Owen  into  two  orden^ 
the  first  of  which  contains  oolj  the 
I chthifo»auru9  or  fi^h  lizard,  an  ani- 
mal well  known  by  popular  descrip- 
tions, frequently  repeated  and  nadn- 
ally  perfected  as  the  speoiniens  of  these 
curious  animals  have  been  multiplied 

Few  things  in  natural  history  are 
more  etrlkmg  than  the  minnte  de- 
tails we  possess  of  the  habits  and 
pcdiliarities  of  this  animal.  Its  tail 
alone  indicates  the  combination  of 
heast-like,  liiaid  like,  and  fiah-like 
characters  possessed  by  the  animal ; 
and  almost  every  bono  marks  the  same 
fact  The  skull,  indeed,  affords,  in  its 
minute  anatomy,  almost  all  that  oovld 
be  required ;  and  if  only  a  few  ver- 
tebrie  had  remained,  there  would  still 
have  been  little  doubt  as  to  most  es- 
•ential  points. 

A  considerable  variety  of  marine 
reptiles,  more  or  less  widely  departing 
from  the  fish  t^x)  and  approaching 
that  of  the  crocodiles  and  lixards,  are 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  rocks  of  the  secondary  period.  In 
the  oldest  of  theee  rocka(the  Ikianic 
rodn  of  Geologists)  are  aoiBe  combin- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  crocodile  and 
the  turtle,  while  there  is  one  genus, 
Placaduif  provided  with  a  paToment 
of  teeth  so  remarkable  and  so  like  that 
of  the  Port  Ja«-k8on  shark,  or  wolf 
fish,  that  the  remain^  were  long  re- 


ferred to*  flunily  of  tmeftdiet.  Some 

of  the  Australian  lizards  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity,  and  the  bones  of  the 
skuU,  which  alone  areknown^  have  es- 
tablished the  position  of  this  animal 

among  the  reptiles.  It  must  have 
fed  on  very  hard  kinds  of  food,  prob- 
ably crustaceans  and  shellea  mol- 
luscs. 

The  Plfsiomiirus  is  an  animal  as 
well  and  as  long  known  as  the  Ich- 
thyosaur,  and  both  are  equally  re- 
minable  for  the  extraordin^  abund- 
ance of  their  fossil  remains  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  singular  variety  and 
number  of  species  aetermined.  They 
ran^  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk,  in- 
clusive. Although  singularly  unlike 
in  external  form,  the  relations  of 
Plesiosaurus  and  some  of  the  turtlea 
are  very  marked.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  neck,  characteristic  of  some 
species,  is  less  considerable  in  others, 
and  in  an  allied  genns  (PlunaurH*)  is 
fsdined  to  a  short  compact  bony  con- 
nexion between  the  head  and  tnmk. 
As  in  other  respects  the  bonv  frame- 
work of  Pliosanms  and  Plenosaanis 
agree,  and  the  former  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  indicate  a  length  of  thirty 
or  fortv  feet}  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  nedc,  it  is  nnnfe  to  judge  of  the 
limits  of  dimensions  of  the  latter  eX' 
cept  when  we  have  the  complete  ske- 
leton before  us.  The  animal  was 
generally  slender,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  reached  a  much  greater  length 
than  thirty  feet,  judging  from  the  spe- 
cimens hitherto  found. 

A  modification  of  these  marine  sau- 
rians  is  seen  in  a  group  of  fossils 
brought  several  years  ago  from  South 
Africa,  indicating  an  animal — a  true 
reptile— having  a  long,  ever-growing 
tusk  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  jaw  itself  was  probably  beak- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  horn.  This 
cunous  combination  of  tusks,  lilra 
those  of  the  sea-horse,  with  a  homy 
mandible,  like  that  of  a  turtle,  be- 
longed to  an  animal  of  considerable 
size,  the  skull  of  one  individual  mea- 
suring twenty  inches  in  len^h,  by 
eighteen  inches  across.  A  still  more 
lisard-like  animal  provided  with  si- 
milar mandibles,  thoil||i  wHhout  the 
tui^ks,  is  known  from  some  English 
beds  of  the  New  lied  sandstone  pe- 
riod,and  in  dabs  fhnn  the  samequany 
as  that  in  which  these  bones  were 
found  were  numerous  footprints,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  tius 
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creature,  but  greatly  T-esembling  the 
isLpresEions  that  v«>uM  be  made  by 
a  wrd.  The  feet  of  the  animal  in 
^oeidcfii  were  partly  webbed,  and 
one  bind  toe  tooehed  the  grmmd  with 

Artill  more  bird-like  reptile  than 
the  RhyivcJi/isattrus  was  the  I*Uro- 
daetyl  or  wing-finger,  one  of  the  noflt 
tenarkable  of  all  the  reptilian  ani- 
mak  hitherto  described,  whether  in 
recent  or  fossil  state.  Like  many 
otter  reptUea  theee  animals  belonged 
exduBTely  to  the  eecondary  period, 
Iratseem  to  haveraTrjod  through  that 
peritKl,  although  with  different  species. 
The  head  was  large,  with  long  jawa 
HBied  wiOi  ebup  pointed  teeth,  ana 
tiie  skull  was  lightened  by  large  vacui- 
ties. The  long  biines  were  light,  hol- 
k) v.  and  permeated  by  air-oellB.  The 
Wot  was  small  and  weak,  and  the 
Ibd  limba  and  pehria  weak,  so  that 
tli^  rreatnre  coiiM  not  have  stood  or 
▼diked  like  a  bird,  but  must  have 
dragged  along  the  ground  like  a  bat 
Bat  the  fore  extremities  are  won- 
derfully developed,  the  fifth  or  outer- 
most digit  or  finger  having  been  so 

rtly  elongated  as  to  mark  its  use 
flying.  No  dodhty  ft  huge  and 
stzmg  membrane  extended  from  this 
elongated  finger  to  the  body  and  tail, 
bciuding  the  hind  extremities.  The 
pterodactyls  were  probably  power- 
tal  swimnien  as  well  as  Ifying  ani- 
mals. 

Most  of  the  species  were  small,  but 
si^me  from  the  greensand  and  chalk 
sj^iear  to  have  attained  very  gigan- 
tr  proportions,  the  expanse  of  the 
TtKMog  to  eighteen  or  twenty 

feet 

A  group  of  gieantic  reptiles,  some 
canDTOCom,  and  some  nerbiTorous, 
charaeterized  the  land  of  the  kocotkI- 
ary  period,  and  their  remains  are 
nMringly  distributed  amongst  such 
^oMta  as  were  ndBeimtly  near 
ihote  to  aoiannnlate  terreatriaf  organ- 

In  siome  peculiarities  of  dentition, 
the  MracUotaurus  of  Dr.  Bucklanu 
spproo/^es  the  structure  of  the  higher 
Biailimals,  and  the  t^eth  aftorrl  fi  f<in- 
fflriar  combination  of  cutting'  and  saw- 
implements.    This  aauual,  like 
^  other  gigantic  land  reptiles  of  the 
period,  was  supi>orted  on  four  strong 
sod  tall  limbrf,  tenninatcd  probably 
with  daws.    The  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities were  hullow,  and  some  of 


the  remains  indicate  an  animal  thirty 
feet  in  length,  anri  of  a  height  pro- 
portioned rather  to  that  of  tlie  ele- 
phant than  the  crocodile.  The  bones 
of  the  megalosaur  and  an  allied 
genus  are  found  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  oolitic  series  and  the  lias,  but 
another  reptile  of  similar  proportions, 
thoa{^  leas  eomnletehr  camivoroiii» 
occurs  in  the  wealden  oed^,  together 
with  fragments  of  a  purely  herbivor- 
ous giant  very  neariv  aUied.  The 
latter  has  generally  been  compared 
with  the  large  iguaoaa^  still  living; 
though  the  relations,  except  in  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  teelh,donot 
Bcem  very  clearly  indicated. 

Oroeooiles  and  crooodiliaii  rep- 
tiles seem  to  have  existeil  from  the 
deposit  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone 
to  the  present  time,  and  several  of 
the  peculiar  Tarieties  of  form  in 
which  tliey  are  still  found,  are  repre- 
sented by  very  ancient  exliiu  t  s]>c(  if8. 
Thus,  the  alligators  or  cairuans,  the 
gavials,  and  the  true  crocudiKs,  are 
all  seen  even  in  very  old  deposits.  In 
former  times  they  were  probably  as 
abundant  in  the  waters  and  swampy 
lands,  that  then  occupied  the  sites  we 
inhalmi  as  tb«y  are  at  present  in  the 
swamps  at  the  mouths  of  all  the 
great  tropical  rivers.  Lizards  niul 
monsters,  pomo  of  gigantic  size,  lived 
during  the  dcjatait  of  the  chalk,  and 
smaller  Unds  nnist  have  been  at  all 

times  common. 

Seqx'nt.s  are  of  course  much  less 
frequently  found,  as  being  rarely  like- 
ly to  mix  with  water-formed  de- 
posits, but  remains  of  Uieui  are  not 
wanting  in  the  newer  rocks,  though 
hitherto  unknown  in  those  of  the^e- 
condarv  period.  Tortoises  and  turtles 
aboonaed,  and  many  curioos  varieties 
of  form  are  shown.  One  tortoise  of 
veiT  gigantic  proportions  lived  in 
Iu(ua  during  the  middle  U^tiary  pe- 
riod, fte  earapaee  neasnring  no  lew 
than  twenty  feet  in  length. 

On  tho  whole,  it  is  concluded  by 
Profcjisor  Owen  that  the  clasfi  of  rep- 
tiles, unlike  that  of  fishes,  i.s  now  on 
the  wane,  having  been  chiefly  abund- 
ant during  the  middle  of  the  three 
great  geologiml  pericnls.  It  was  then 
that  tne  colossal  air-breathing  spe- 
eies,  having  the  highest  grade  of 
stnicture  and  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities and  niodificatioiis,  seem  to 
have  lived.  Their  process  has  since 
been  checked ;  other  air-breethem  of 
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highor  typc&  have  replaced  them,  and  and  whose  dimnaioiw,  judging  from 
they  hft7e  been  driven  out  by  other  the  size  of  the  imprenioiiai  were  at 
ttibes  which  they  both  tyi)ified  and  least  four  times  as  large  as  tlioi*e  of 
represented.  Of  eight  fjie^^t  divisions  the  ostrich.  The  footprints  are  twenty 
of  the  ckksSi  three  are  altogether  gone;  inches  long,  and  the  average  stride 
and  of  the  other  five,  thrise  only  een  between  tBree  and  four  feet  The 
be  regarded  a.s  having  in  recent  times  marks  of  the  gigantic  feet  tbat  trod 
their  chief  development,  while  im-  this  sandstone,  while  it  was  yet  soft 
portant  natural  families  in  some  of  mud,  are  yingulai'ly  well  preservcti, 
tliese  have  passed  through  all  their  showing  even  the  markings  on  the 
atages,  and  nnally  disappeared.  cushions  on  the  under  side  of  the  tooL 
The  eartli  is  now  i)eopled  with  The  animals  seem  to  have  been  gre- 
mammals.  and  the  air  with  birds,  garioiLs,  many  i)anilkl  rows  being, 
while  in  tJie  sea  the  whales  take  place  sometimes  seen  a  few  feet  apart, 
cf  the  ancient  lentilian  monsters.  Of  The  rocks  in  which  the  sandstone^ 
all  that  remain,  uie  tortoises  and  tur-  are  found,  which  are  thus  character- 
ties,  the  crocodiles,  the  lizards,  and  ized,  must  have  been  formed  in  shal- 
the  frogs  otl'er  analogies  enabling  us  low  water  near  shore.  The  tracks, 
to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty 
the  extinct  forms,  but  in  company  places  scattered  through  a  district 
tivcly  few  instances  do  they  rcpre-  nie;i.snring  nearly  eighty  miles  from 
sent  forms  truly  analogous.  Most  of  north  to  south,  and  are  repeated 
the  representatives  of  these  remain-  through  a  succession  of  beds  more 
ing  mttmal  groups  are  comparatively  than  a  thousand  feet  thick, 
small,  and  occupy  a  lower  relative  No  other  proof  of  the  existence  of 

Slace  in  creatioii  than  they  once  such  animals  is  wanting,  and  no  other, 

id.  has  yet  been  found  in  the  New  Bed 

Birds,  like  reptiles,  are  known  sandstoneu  From  the  oldest  to  the. 

l^y  their  footstcj^s  m  the  most  ancient  newest  of  the  secondary  rocks,  the 

locks.  Nor  can  it  Ix^  wontlered  at  that  only  other  indiciition  of  birds  consists 

these  indications  are  j)iescn|  even  of  a  part  of  a  toe  lK»ne  of  a  specie^ 

without  bones  or  other  actual  org;inic  about  the  size  of  a  woodcock, 

remains.    For  the  most  part,  uirds  The  extreme  caution  with  which 

inhabit  land,  or  at  least  visit  the  land  negative  evidence  in  this  particular 

constantly;  and  their  bones  would,  department  of  science  requires  to  bo 

for  this  reason,  be  less  likelv  to  oc-  treated  could  not  be  better  exenipli- 

cur  in  sedimentary  deposits  than  the  fled  than  in  the  caae  before  us.  In 

bones  of  fishes  or  aquatic  reptiles,  the  whole  of  a  long  and  remarkably 

Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  mfficulty  m  the  well  developed  series  of  dei)osits,  con - 

preservation  of  the  bones  when  once  tainiug  not  only  remains  of  marine 

embedded ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  animals  in  abunciance  and  perfection, 

their  great  rarity,  that  circumstances  bat  complete  insects,  the  soft  parts 

have  seldom  been  £ayourahle  for  their  of  molluscn,  minute  bones  of  quadni- 

deposit.  pcds  not  larger  tlian  a  rat,  the  nio.st 

The  footsteps  of  birds  are  i)eculiar  delicate  parts  of  trees  and  ])lants,  and 

and  are  more  readily  dlBtimniishable  indeed  au  kinds  of  fomils  apparently 

Uian  those  of  most  anmials.  They  tread  the  most  unlikely  to  he  preserved,  we 

only  on  the  toes ;  these  are  jointed  to  have  as  yet  discovered  no  proof  of  the 

a  single  bone,  at  right  angles  to  it,  existence  of  birds  beyond  a  few  foot- 

and  the  toes  diverge  more  from  each  prints  in  one  of  the  oldest,  and  a  few 

other,  and  are  less  connected  with  toe  bones  in  one  of  the  most  recent 

each  otlier  than  in  other  aniiiml'i.  deposits.  DoubtlesSjthis  slender  basis 

With  few  exceptions,  only  three  of  a  is  suflRcient  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  in 

bird's  toes  are  directed  forward,  the  idea  the  intervcuiug  period,  but  how 

fourth  being  shorter  and  directed  accidental  is  the  &ooveiy  of  these 

backward,  taking  leai  share  of  the  two  isolated  facts  placed  at  the  two 

weiglit  ends  of  the  geological  series. 

CTuided  by  these  analogies.  Dr.  In  tertiary  rocl^  a  few  other  birds* 
Green,  an  ijneriean  natoralist,  an-  bones  have  been  found,  and  their  foot- 
nounoed  so  long  ago  as  in  1835  the  prints  have  been  suspected  in  car- 
existence  of  a  l)ird  that  had  lived  iKiniferous  rocks.  These  latter  are 
during  the  New  iiedsandstoneperioU,  sUii  disputed.  The  former  smtk  a 
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pu'loal  appronination  to  exutbtg  btrodooed,  If  itluul  notbeenfortlM 

coQilitioiis.  solitary  group  of  ffintprintn  in  thft 

Very  remarkable,  in  everv  respect,  Ro<l  sanUfitoncs  of  Oonnectitiut,  bo  the 

tst  tne  ffigantic  eleplumtme  Donai  yet  more  higlily  organize<l  mammals 

-<^ivcrw  some  years  ago  in  New  —the  highest  group  in  tb«^  scale  of 

Zealaufi,  and  since  tiescrtbed  under  the  Ikmucts — nre  known  only  in  a  fi>s.<il 

name  Thn  >mh.  Such  birds  might,  no  state  by  a  few  t)ften  very  minute  and 

dcmbt,  have  made  footprints  like  those  iuii>erfect  fmgment**,  not  to  compare, 

fmmd  in  the  Kenr  Bad  aandBtone,  bat  eitner  m  magnitude  or  eompletenesi, 

t^»  y  V'long  to  deposits  so  mo<lem  with  the  envelojw  of  the  animalcule, 

thai  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  cr!r,?j>?n  e  of  the  cmb,  the  i^ht  ll  of 

tome  indixiduais,  at  leasL  having  re-  the  mt>iiuoc,  or  even  the  bony  plates 

■^Bed  !b  Hie  inaiidB  till  they  were  ecMted  with  enamel  of  the  ftshee. 

peo|>jed  by  tnan.    New  Zealand  is  It  is  singular  that  whilst,  in  the 

not  more  remarkable  for  tlie  alj^enre  more  lii'^lily-orjrnnized  vertebrate  ani- 

of  land  aiiirnals  than  for  the  j)reseii('e  mals,  tbe  projwjrtion  of  liard  to  «f  fY, 

of  the  living  Apt^nix  and  the  extinct  matter  ia  generally  larger  tliaii  lu 

Dinormi  and  its  allied  genera.  The  thoee  of  Icfwer  stnicture,  whiltt  the 

former  ia  small,  but  powerful,  and  hard  matter  itself  is,  at  least,  equally 

Terr  peculiar  in  its  habits  as  well  .18  indestractible,  there  should  be  this 

its  etructnrc.    It  ia  truly  wingless,  Rcarcity  of  their  fossils.   In  quadru- 

having  barely  l^e  ntdimentary  bones,  peds  generally,  and  in  Urds,  the  bones 

and  nothing  that  can  in  any  way  act  contain  nearly  seventy  per  cent  df 

«  fnro  extremTties.    The  Diin  tniis  bard  earthy  matter,  clueny  idmspbate 

has  already  yielded  nine  speeies  from  of  lime,  wfiile  in  reptiles  the  pmpor- 

the  specimens  exiiumed.  and  of  these  tion  does  not  avenge  more  than  sixty 

one  ia  b^ered  to  have  been  contem-  per  cent,  and  in  fiahee  eren  lees.  The 

poraneous  with  the  present  nu  es  of  rest  is  chiefly  gelatine,  which,  after 

xTiimals  and  with  ni:;n,  even  if  living  long  intennent,  is  lost,  and  after  a 

mdividuals  are  not  still  concealed  on  time  is  often  replaced  by  a  second 

the  shuKL  doee  of  carbonate  of  limei  or  by  the 

Tn  Madagascar,  there  have  b^  en  infiltration  of  silica, 

found,  not  only  bones,  but  the  sliells  .«  The  determination  of  the  rcmnins 

of  such  eggs  a«  those  gigantic  birds  of  quadrupeds  is  beset  (as  Cuvier  truly 

may  have  laid,  the  contents  of  one  remarks)  with  more  oUBciilties  than 

fgg  of  ordinary"  >^ize  Ix^ing  six  times  that  of  other  organic  fossils.   Shells  are 

that  of  an  ostrieh's,  and  a  hundred  ustmlly  found  entire,  and  with  all  the 

and  forty-eight  times  that  of  a  hen's  characters  by  winch  they  may  be  oom- 

^  pared  with  their  envelopes  m  the  ma- 

^  the  neighbouring  island  of  Man-  T^^'  f  fl^^'^'i"  the  iiiunrnted 
-ait_              'f'"*  ,  f /^^T.y*. books  of  naturaubts.  f  labes  freqoeoUy 

ritto^  the  Dodo  and  the  Solitaire  are  tkeletoii  or  thd?  woS^ 

eramples  ot  animalB  tUat  have  died  covering  more  or  less  entire,  fn  )ni  which 

ifUt  cvrtainly  within  the  last  two  w'n-  may  be  gathered  tbe  gemjral  form  of 

turiea.    They  are,  however,  not  only  their  body,  and  frequently  both  the 

esctinet,  bttt  forgotten,  so  that  were  generic  and  specific  characters  which 

it  not  f  ^r  tbe  lx>ncs  and  the  actual  are  derived  from  such  internal  orr  xlcr- 

paiTited  representation  f>f  tlic  bird,  it  oal  iumi  parts.   But  the  entire  skLleton 

might  well  be  thought  tliat  they  were  ^  *  fossil  quadruped  b  rardy  foand, 

flSnahi  of  mneh  ^  aneient  date,  ^^^'i"    o^^jirs  it  gives  httic  or  ne 

Ttwi?7..  k;,7i-      v«»  mformaUon  ss  to  tbe  hair,  tbe  far,  or 

AB  tbt^- bmls  of  New  Zwhmd  and  the  coloor  of  the  species.  Portioni  of 

thr.  wlan.ls  of  the  Indiftn  Oeenn  that  the  skeleton,  with  the  bones  dislocated 

aifi  now  extinct,  were  remarkable  for  or  scattered  pell-mell,  detached  bones 

the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  wings  and  teeth,  or  tlicir  iragments  merely— 

that  ooidd  be  ai  aU  available  for  such  are  the  conditions  in  which  the 

fli;^'bt.  petrified  renmins  of  the  mammaHan  class 

A.-)  the  remains  of  birds  are  exceed-  most  commonly  present  themselres  in 

ingiy  rare  in  any  but  the  newest  de-  ^  strata  hi  which  Ib^  occor.*'* 

P'jetta.aBdmi^  hare  seemed  toahow  The  detfliminsAioii  of  all  that  la 

tha*ihli  hnportwit  daas  waanewly  enantial  in  the  fona,  habiH^  and 

— « —  *  -   —  •  ■ 

•  Owen's  Patoontology.  p.  297. 
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peeolkuritiM  of  a  quadruped,  from  s 
careful  consideration  of  the  analysis 
of  sinf^le  bones  or  teeth,  or  groujis  <»f 
bouei^  has  for  its  basis  an  mlmis.Hton 
et  perfect  mutual  a(]ai)tubility  of 
every  part,  combined  with  an  obscure 
and  mysterious  reference  to  some  ge- 
neral typical  structure  more  or  less 
developed  in  the  particular  inrtaaoe, 
but  very  essential  as  marking  tlir- 
position  of  the  npeciee  in  ^ueetion  in 
the  scale  of  nature. 
_  Thus,  in  the  whales  and  other  ma- 
rine cetaceans,  there  are  rudimentary 
bones  of  no  conceivable  use  to  the 
individual,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  one 
Jipecies  of  a  large  tribe,  but  which  yet 
connect  these  animals  with  the  c\&bh 
to  which  they  belong,  and  separate 
them  from  other  classes  to  which 
they  approximate  in  form  and  habits, 
though  not  in  some  easential  points 
of  structmei 

It  is  well  known  that  we  owe  to 
Gnvierthe  original  enunciation  of  this 
remarkable  law — this  appreciation  of 
ooirelation  of  form  and  structure,  and 
of  tiie  sobordination  of  organs,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  high- 
est claim  of  that  great  naturalist  to 
universal  homage.  Profe^or  Owen 
has  been  eminently  sueoeasful  in  car- 
rying out  the  principle  and  applying 
it,  and  in  makmgout  theanalogit^  of 
numerous  extinct  species  with  which 
Paheoatology  haa  smoe  been  enriched. 
The  following  remarkable  passage 
from  Cuvier's  rrlfbrntf'd  work  on 
"Ossemens  Jb  oHisileM  wUl  show  how 
completely  the  French  anatomist  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  the  method  ho 
adopted: — 

"TfccTc  is  a  constant  harmony  be- 
tween orgoDB  to  aU  appearance  quite 
•teatigCfB  to  each  other,  and  the  grada- 
tions of  their  f  irms  correspond  uninter- 
ruptedly, even  in  the  cases  where  one 
can  render  no  reason  for  such  relations 
But  in  thus  availing  ourselves  of  the 
method  of  observation  as  a  supplcment- 
•ly  Instrument  when  theory  abandons 
us,  we  arrive  at  astonishing  details. 
The  smaUost  articular  surface  of  a  b<^nc, 
the  mnallwt  process,  presents  a  dctcr- 
niioate  character  relating  to  the  class, 
to  the  order,  to  the  gcnn«»,  and  to  the 
species  to  which  they  belong,  so  that 
whoever  possesses  merely  the  well-pre- 
served extremity  of  a  bone  Tnay,  with 
application,  aided  by  a  luUc  tact  in  dis- 
cerning anaJogies,  and  by  sufficient  com* 
parison  detcnnine  all  these  things  as 
surely  as  if  he  possessed  theentireanimal." 


The  earlteet  indication  hitbflrto  ob- 
tained of  the  existence  of  quadrupeds 

is  from  fossil  teeth  in  the  New  Ked 
saudstoue  or  triassic  formations^ 
among  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  second- 
ary ]>eriad,  and  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  footmarks  of  ^jriL^nrttit-  birds 
were  discovered.  It  appeam  to  ua 
altogether  unreasonaUe  and  unphi- 
L'sopliical  to  Jissume,  as  Professor 
Owen  seems  inclined  to  do,  that  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  heen  met 
with  in  palaosoie  depi  cts,  they  had 
not  then  been  rrrated.  Time  will 
probably  bring  to  light  much  that  is 
new  and  iutci^estiug  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledga 

The  animal  whose  remaina  are 
above  alluded  to  was  a  very  smidi 
insect-feeding  quadruped^  possibly 
marsupial,'  and  approaching  one  oif 
the  smaller  Australian  genera  in  its 
dentition.  Other  not  very  dissmiilar 
remains,  consisting  of  jaws  and  teeth, 
have  been  foond  m  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  oolite  worked  at  St^nesfield, 
near  Oxford,  and  they  also  seem  to 
indicate  an  animal  wnose  teeth  could 
conveniently  cnisli  the  wing-cases  of 
beetles  and  the  hard  integuments  of 
other  insects.  Some  of  we  animala 
whose  remains  are  preserved  were 
marsupial,  and  some  not;  but  all  seem 
to  have  b^en  of  small  size.  One  of 
them  was  apparcutiy  omnivorous,  and 
is  suspected  by  Owen  to  have  oeen 
hoofed.  Others  found  in  the  beds 
of  npf>or  oolite  were  decidedly  car- 
nivorous; and  otherS|  again,  oerU- 
vorous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  bone, 
probably  from  an  oolitic  bed,  and  re- 
lerrcd  to  a  cetacean  as  laree  as  a 
grampus,  the  above  is  the  whole  list 
of  f  i^.sil  qujulrupeds  from  rocks  below 
the  tertiaries.  Can  wc  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  eaith  was  thus  thinly 
and  poorly  provided  with  animals, 
while  the  air  and  water  teemed  with 
life  ?  Can  we  believe  that,  with  vast 
forests  and  a  wide-spread  and  vary- 
ing vegetatton,  with  insects  abund- 
ant, and  every  thing,  so  far  aa  we 
know,  perfectly  favourable  for  their 
existence,  there  should  have  been  a 
few,  and  yet  so  very  few,  mammftlian 
f  orms  developed;  just  enough  to  let  us 
know  thai  the  dass  had  long  been  in- 
troduced, but  proving  also,  if  this 
Tiew  beoonect,  that  it  had  mad^  and 
WfiR  making,  no  advance  towaiwifes 
subse<^ueut  importance  I 
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IVxi^btfiil* eortrmiy  to  experience 

a*  tVw  might  seom,  it  is  a  possible 
o{  thiu^H,  ami  one  not  altogether 
vitbo^t  example  at  present.  Such 
certainly  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  large  islands  of  the  Pacific  when 
toiwered,  even  so  lately  as  during 
the  last  centuiy,  and  such  ia  still, 
perhaps,  the  elele  of  triands  aIniMk 
at  lar^  as  our  own. 

But  if  these  islands  are  now  excep- 
tioiu  to  an  otherwise  general  rule, 
tiluil  all  the  diJierent  classes  are  spread 
wherever  dreumstances  are  favour- 
able  for  their  grow-th,  why  should  it  not 
have  l:»een  so  formerly  I   Why  should 
frjt  i;>lands  with  insects,  and  a  few 
■mQ  nenainal  qiuitepedi  bsTe  ex- 
irted  in  a  great  ocean  in  Uie  western 
part tif  the n<»rtberchemi.>^phere,  while 
contineots  els«  where  were  crowded 
with  larger  groups,  aod  much  lareer 
isdiridaals,  of  tteduiof 
Wliy,  in  other  word<^  are  we  bound 
Xi>  assume  that  in  our  own  latitudes 
(here  waa  always  the  same  richuess 
fifb  ihttt  thm  is  bow,  and  that 
fcere  was  the  scale  by  which  to  mea- 
lore  ail  creation  1    Rather  let  us 
aaeume  that  land  and  water  have  not 
oaI J  always  been  unequally  distribut- 
ed, eat  that  what  are  now  the  depths 
cf  ocean  may  once  have  been  dr>'  land, 
ja>t     we  know  that  what  is  now  dry 
iaad  was  certainly  fur  a  long  tune, 
ad  when  idl  tlMW  aeeoiidary  deposits 
rere  going  on,  covered  with  water. 
Fn^m  this  water,  no  doubt,  were  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand, 
Ikoee  very  rocks  from  whose  eon- 
teats  we  now  judge  of  tbe  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  globe.  A 
dtje  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win cads  *'  the  imperfection  of  the 
leologic  record'*  would  teaeh  ueful 
kasons  of  humihty  in  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  ue  higher  lacea  on 
the  earth. 

%f  te  the  lari^  niimber  of  mam- 
mals whose  remains  have  been  found 
fc«Kil  belong  to  the  period  called  ter- 
tiary, ennimencing  after  the  depoait 
of  the  chalk. 

WhillMr  the  chalk  and  the  other 
lodu  of  that  period  in  our  latitude 
were  deep  sea  deposits  is  V)y  no  means 
dear.  Probably  there  was  no  great 
mifivmity,  but  aome  parte  wars  aecn- 
■■iited  m  deeper,  and  some  in  ahal- 
Iwer  water.  But  this  cretaceous  sea 
ierfainly  covered  an  immense  portion 
M  wh^  ia  Aow  land,  not  only  in 


Europe,  but  in  large  parte  of  Asiai 

Africiv,  and  even  America.  The  dia- 
tril'Ution  of  land  antl  water  after  the 
completion  of  the  secondary  deposits, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  what  we 
called  the  tertiary  period,  must  have 
been,  in  all  respects,  different ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  rocks  of  the  latter  that 
we  find  the  mammalia  fhlly  repre- 
sented. 

The  earliest  form  of  modem  qua- 
drupedal lite  vet  known  was  a  large 
and  remarkable  animal  at  l^ist  double 
the  miA  of  the  American  tapir,  deter- 
mined originally  by  Pr<-fet^»or  Owen 
from  a  sini^le  t(M)th  and  u  umall  frag- 
ment of  jaw  dredged  up  oil  the  £ssex 
eoaet.  Other  teeth  and  honea  were 
afterwards  found,  confirming  the  view 
originally  taken  of  thif  animal,  which 
ditiers  from  the  later  ta^)iroid  animals, 
although,  hke  them,  it  was  herU- 
▼orona  and  hoofed.    Another  and 
somewhat  peculiar  hoofed  quadniped 
was afterwardi* detected  from  the  olden 
tertiaries  of  the  Loudon  clav,  and 
theae  two  aeem  to  baTe  weeeded,  hi 
order  of  time,  the  well-known  and 
often  described  genera,  the  Palopo- 
therium    and    Anaplothcnum  of 
Cuvier,  the  former  representing  a 
group  of  hornless  rhinocerosea;  the 
latter,  approaching  the  antelopeaaad 
deers  in  some  of  its  species. 

Since  the  original  account  given  by 
Ovrier  of  the  foenla  from  which  tbeie 
interesting  and  curious  pachyderma 
were  made  out,  a  large  number  of  new 
genera  have  been  added,  all  nearlv 
allied,  and  proving  the  sin^^ar  abund- 
aaoe  and  variety  at  the  time  of  their 
existence,  of  a  tribe  now  greatly  limit- 
ed in  distribution. 

Without  reciting  a  long  list  of 
names,  which  could  hare  no  intereet 
for  the  general  reader,  we  may  say, 
generally,  that  these  discoverien  have 
resulted  in  connectin|{  together,  by 
marked  and  very  cunona  links,  the 
common  pachyderms,  of  which  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopota- 
mus, the  hog,  and  the  horse  are  all 
examples  (some  of  them  very  diverg- 
ent) ;  and  not  only  haye  tb^  diown 
the  mutual  relations  of  structlire  in 
these,  but  have  enabled  the  naturaliBt 
to  imderstand  how  they  ail  ^s,  by 
almoat  inaeniible  ^radationa,  mto  the 
ruminaate— especially  the  antelopea. 
They  are  even  considered  to  prove  the 
artificial  character  of  the  order  Jiu- 
minanHa  of  notea  fyatema  of  daan- 


fication,  and  to  show  the  natural  cha-  locally  termed)  occur  on  this  flooring, 

racter  of  that  wider  group  of  even-  and  no  doubt  thousands  of  acres  many 

toed,  hoofod  animate  suggested  by  vards  thick  of  earlier  afemta  mosfe 

Profcfl.sor  Owen  maov  yefirs  ago.  and  have  been  broken  up  to  furniiBh  the 

for  which  he  propoaed  the  name^rtto-  nodules  now  found  and  carried  away.** 

dactyla.  There  is  a  distinct  change  in  the 

With  the  vegetable  feeden  of  tiie  grouping  of  the  Quadrupeds  when  we 

t\d  tertiary  period,  many  of  them  compare  the  oloer  with  the  newer 

Bmall,  (It'liwite,  and  of  beautiful  pro-  tertiaries,  and  some  of  the  By^'cies 

portions,  there  co-cxLsted  carnivorous  form  useful  links.    Thus,  in  later 

quadrupeds  which,  to  judge  by  their  times  the  elephantoid  group  replace<l 

teeth,  irwe  more  fell  and  deadly  in  the  tapiroid,  the  maatodons  being  of 

their  destructive  task  than  modem  intermediate  character.    Nearly,  if 

Wolves  or  tigers.   One  of  these,  about  not  quite  as  bulky  as  the  elephant, 

the  size  of  a  leopard,  and  others  of  but  not  quite  so  tali,  and  with  simpler 

amallerdimensions.  seem  to  have  been  dentition,  these  remariuible  animals, 

«iiffieientlv  abundant   during  the  with  long  atnigfat.toak^  and  toska 

early  ana  middle  tertiary  period,  in  the  lower  as  well  as  upper  jaws. 

There  were  also,  then  as  before,  a  were  probablv  more  arjuatic  in  their 

few  dideiphiue  animals,  including  an  habits^  and  belonged  to  a  more  swampy 

opoaram  ftom  the  classie  beds  of  eoacKtum  <^  the  land,  in  thia  respect 

Hontmartre.   Besides  these  we  have  resombling  the  hippopotamus, 

in  the  older  tertiaries  a  very  peculiar  The  tnie  elephants,  and  some  of  the 

edentate,  intermediate  between  the  later  mastodons,  numerous  hippopo- 

Pangolins  and  Oiycterope:  this  latter  tamnses,  rhinoo8roaes,aiidhoe!B,  many- 

in  some  of  ita  proportions  reminding  lai^e  ruminants  of  all  theprindpal  ez- 

the  eoniparative  anatomist  of  the  gi-  isting  families,  bears,  porcupines  and 

ganticextinctslothsof  South  America,  other  rodents,  and  numerous  veget- 

A  large  cai'nivorous  whale,  several  able  and  animal  feeders,  some  of 

herbivnnmaoetaeeans,  several  extinct  larger  rise  than  they  are  nowfoond* 

dolphins  and  true  whales,  and  a  gi-  others  smaller  but  still  different,  ana 

gantic  animal,  probably  a  manatee,  a  few uKsolutely  identical, characterize 

having  largo  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  dc^iosits  of  latest  date,  and  mingled 

are  among  the  animals  whose  remains  wi^i  aneii  deposits^  faaYe  lately  hem 

are  also  c<3mmonin  the  middle  ter-  found  seidptiirad  flints — certain  indi- 

tiaries.    Of  these,  the  whales  are  cations  of  a  race  of  intelligent  beings, 

known  chiefly  by  a  group  of  fossils  at  far  removed  from  the  lower  animals, 

first  little  suspected  to  be  organic,  in  and  proving  in  fact  the  very  early  in- 

fact,  by  the  [letrified  teeth  and  ear  troduction  of  man  on  the  earth, 

bones  washed  out  of  older  Ixds  into  But  long  before  this,  the  remark- 

the  red  cra^  of  Sulfolk  (a  newer  tcv-  able  group  now  separated  by  apes, 

tiary  deposit),  and  there  accumulated  monkeys,  and  other  four-handed  ani> 

in  each  large  quantitiee  aa  to  be  of  mala  had  been  introdnoed,  and  their 

economic  importance.  remains  are  found  in  the  middle  tif- 

"The  vast  uunilxT  of  these  fossils,  tiaries  of  the  South  of  Fnuioe.  One 

and  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  of  these  was  apparently  a  tailed  mon- 

lime  in  them,  led  Professor  Henslow,  key,  another,  a  large  apo,  long-armed, 

in  1843,  to  caU  the  attention  of  agri-  and  of  different  bmld  from  the  chim- 

cultural  chemists  to  them  as  a  de-  panzee  and  the  great  ape  of  tropical 

posit  of  valuable  mineral  manure.  Africa,  and  less  like  the  human  race 

Since  that  i>eriodthey  have  yielded  a  iu  its  osteological  characters.  Other 

kffge  supply,  worth  many  thoosand  monkeys  andapefllisvebeenfiiimdili 

pounds  annually.  The  red  crag  is  somewhat  newer  depoaita,  proving 

fonnd  in  patches  on  the  Essex  and  that  these  animals  once  ranged  far 

Suffolk  coast,  extending  from  the  more  to  the  north  than  they  now  do. 

shore  to  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in-  The  last  extinct  species  known  was 

land.    It  averages  ten  feet  in  thick-  associated  with  the  beds  of  gfWfA. 

ness ;  but  is  in  some  jtlares  forty  feet,  which  contain  bones  of  rhinoceros  and 

Broken  up,  septarian  nodules  form  a  hip[K>{K)tamus,  in  which  flint  weapoaa 

rude  flooring  to  the  crag  left  by  the  are  also  met  with, 

iraahing  off  ef  the  London  day.  The  We  moat  not  here  eccupy  space  by 

l^Msplurtio  ibtrili  ('oopt' as'thsf  «e  deaoibiiigthMeveiytia^uargigiB- 
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tk  qoadmpeds  of  the  upper  tertiaries,  It  ia  so  dithcult  and  unpleasant  to 

mie  TCnaiBB  htswe  wt  some  yean  unleaniirliit  we  hm  been  taught  as 

attracted  general  attention,  md  probably  our  firtt  leMon  in  natural 

W«»  W^-n  the  Buhject  of  frequent  po-  ni^tory,  that  soarrely  any  one  is  will- 

pukr  description.    The  mc^athfrium  ini:  to      «'  up  tht>  urtiticial  and  con- 

JBid  mylodon,  the  glyptodon,  the  si-  ventii»iuii  term,  and  iaunch  at  once 

Ttthenum,  the  great  Irish  elk  (so  into  the  investigation  that  can  alone 

eallt-d)  the  jrreat  nysena  and  bear  of  enlighten  us  on  this  subject  Still, 

the  eaves,  the  huge  kan>2!in><».  and  we  are  lx)imd  t<i  inquin*  whrtlicr 

wombat,  and  the  poweriui  and  fierce  "species  or  forms,  recognised  by  their 

M^Aaurodmst  all  these  eitetod  not  distinctive  chamctera  and  the  power 

Im^  ago,  and  were  asaoeiated  in  dis-  of  propagating  tli  ii."  do  exist  m  n:i 

tMit  jiarts  of  the  World,  not  only  with  tnr*.' — tliat  is,  win  tiMT  tlie  limits  nf 

man  tint  ^ith  nuuior> -us  quadrupeds  variety  under  rliaii;^Mni,'  cxtt-nia!  cir- 

eiU  existing,  and  otiii  the  common  cuuistances,  are  buthcicntiy  kauv^n 

md  abundant  aminal«  of  the  coun-  and  considered  when  we  siscrt  that 

tries  in  which  they  live.    The  horse  characters  are  di.-tinctive,  and  wbe> 

and  a;*5.  and  a  thinl  species  of  equus,  ther  the  tvtwer  of  propagatint:  dis- 

mtermetiiate  in  size,  were  probably  tinctive  ctiaracters  is  not  combined 

fte  progeuiton  of  those  we  emi'l^y.  with  a  large  power  of  modifying  the 

As  same  may  be  said  of  the  bovine  distinction  in  the  offspring, 

animals    In  other  cases,  although  It  is  t<t  thi-^  inqK^rtant  question  that 

rrrtain  large  ami  obtnisive  kintb  are  Mr.  Darwin  lias  (hrected  his  atten- 

(k&troyed,  the  smaller  kinds  survived  tion,  and  in  this  he  is  decidedlv  at 

aad  still  remain.   In  all  these  cases,  issue  with  Profossor  Owen.  We  nave 

"with  extinct  n.s  with  existing  mam-  not  space  to  give  »  vt  n  an  outline  of 

malia,  particular  forms  were  assigned  the  argument  on  eitln  r  nld.-.  but  our 

to  particular  provinces,  and  the  siune  readers  may  be  interested  in  observing 

MM  were  restricted  to  the  same  the  mode  in  which  it  affects  the  great 

pOfinoes  at  a  former  geological  pe-  Pala^ontologieal  inquiry, 

riod  as  they  are  at  the  pre^sent  day,"  Mr.  T)arwin.  Ix  liovin;^'  that  there 

but  this  period  in  regard  to  the  ani-  are  individual  ditierences  in  all  or- 

Bak  in  question  was  a  c6mparatively  ganie  beings,  capable  of  being  re- 

•  MHtflMr  |)eatrd  wit  iMiiore  or  less  modification 

We  hare  now  completed  a  very  m  otfspriiiLS  believes  that  tlie  roiidi- 

Mef  descriptive  sketch  of  the  great  tioim  of  existence,  whatever  they  niay 

id  remains  of  animal  life  which  be,  determine  the  direction  of  change 

tfhs  basis  of  paleontological  by,  being  always  more  favourable  to 

mod  though  necessarily  very  some  modifications  than  they  can  be 

im[»erfect,  we  believe  such  an  outline  to  others.  Uiuler  these  circumstances, 

Stay  be  found  conveni«  nt  to  the  geo-  if  the  conditions,  whatever  they  be, 

hgaH  as'well  to  the  ^enoral  leader,  are  nsed  by  one  individnal  of  a  family 

mwmm^  ^  avoifUqO^hnical  Ian-  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  rest, 

j^nge  and  mere  figures,  we  have  left  that  one  will  liv«'  and  flourihh  while 

lit  miieh  that  would  l>e  es.sential  in  the  others  will  stan'^  or  be  killed* 

m  tt^tLse ;  but  something  of  the  order  that  one  it  is  believed  will  also,  in  all 

tf  •store  will  have  been  seen,  and  probability,  perpetuate  its  pecnliari- 

acmething  of  that  foundation  of  fact  ties  w^iatever  they  are,  to  some  of  its 

snd  ^peretructure  of  generalization,  offspring,  those  of  whom  also  will 

ik&t  totfetber  oosistruct  the  science.  preserved  who  retain  the  favourable 

Of  aStkm  dhut  simI  nnmistekable  characters  while  the  rest  will  be  lost, 

inductions  from  the  facts,  thefirstun-  and  so  on  until  a  permanent  variety 

^esti<>nably  seem  to  be  the  apparent  adapted  to  flYi«t.ing  condition  is  pro- 

•B<;<-etwive  extinction  of  old  sj^n^cies,  duced. 

Mul  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  But  if  the  circumstances  change, 

f^tttj^tia^P  then  some  other  corresponding  modi- 

we  philo-qophical  naturalist,  it  fication  of  the  organism  is  produced 

^^his  becomes  an  inguirj',  how  fjir  and  a  new  variety  is  obt^iined,  and  so 

specie  are  to  be  re^arued  as  fixed  and  on  continually.   There  is  no  i)ermau- 

d^nite,  MHd  wIidllliKliitohean-  enoe  in  conditions,  and  tnerefore 

'  iuiluJjd  bjl  niii  W.  M  IIHiW<l«lllHL  M  there  is  no  necessary  permanence  in 

.4lfet  in  nature.  spedes,  but  conditions  and  also  spedes 
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may  remain  unaltered  for  a  long  period. 
There  is  oorrehitioii  in  a  very  import- 
ant sense,  and  every  chaiiLre  acts 
upon  every  individual.  In  this  view 
the  extinction  of  ei>ecies  is  merely 
another  mode  of  expressing  that  the 
mataal  relations  of  morg^ic  matt^, 
produced  by  tlioso  ])liy->i<"U  chanjcres 
constantly  going  on,  j)ra(luce  at  the 
same  time  corresponding  modifica- 
tions  in  organic  life.  This  we  imder- 
Btand  to  be  tlic  meaning  and  bearing 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion, and  in  tliis  sense  we  understand 
and  aeeept  his  argument 

We  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  concluding  remarks  of  Profcj^sor 
Owen's  excellent  work,  still  under- 
standing the  unity  of  creation  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  essential 
points  communicated  to  us  by  the 
study  of  natural  science.  The  author 
says,  concerning  the  iiivei>tigatiuii.s  of 
Patoontology,  that  we  gain  by  them 
a  knowledge  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  do  not  suoc^  each  other 


with  the  mechanical  sameness  attri- 
buted to  them  in  the  cycles  of  the 

Epicurean  philo8f>]diy,  for  wc  are  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  different 
cijochs  of  the  earth  were  attended 
with  oonespondindr  changes  of  organic 
stmctnre,  and  that  in  all  these  in- 
stances of  change,  the  organs  still 
illustrating  the  unchanging  funda- 
mental tyyies,  were,  as  far  as  we  could 
comprehend  their  use,  exactly  those 
Ixjst  Hiiited  to  the  functions  of  the 
being.  Hence,  we  not  only  hIiow  in- 
telligence evoking  means  adapted  to 
the  end,  but  at  successiTe  times  and 
periods  producing  a  change  of  me- 
elianisra  adapted  t0  4i  change  in  ex- 
ternal conditions.  Thus  the  highest 
generalizations  in  the  science  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  like  the  Newtonian  law 
of  universal  matter,  lead  to  tlie  un- 
ci juivociil  conviction  of  a  great  Fii-st 
Caui»e,  which  is  certainly  not  me- 
chanicaL 

D.T.A. 


THE  WOEK-A-DAT  WORLD  OF  UtANCE. 
OHAPTSR  n. 

Before  we  turn  from  the  working  ganlens.  Reverend  seignors  will  live 
men  of  Flanders,  it  will  be  well  to  their  childhood  o'er  again"  with 
glance  at  the  laws  which  goyem  the  theojL  for  a  time,  at  foot-fiaU,  trader 
relations  Ixtween  emplc^ers  and  the  jSiileries'  chestnuts.  Their  mo- 
children  in  France.  flie  French  thers  carry  them  to  church.  On  the 
workman's  child  is  lx)m— as  the  child-  eve  of  their  admission  to  a  factory,  or 
reu  of  all  men  not  blessed  with  nches  of  entering  ujjou  their  apprenticebhip, 
are  bom — to  labour.  The  Freneh  many  of  them  are  led  to  the  altar  by 
workman's  child  either  enters  into  an  their  mothers.  Foreigners  in  France 
apprcnticeshij),  or  is  turned  into  a  are  generally  astonislied  to  see  the 
mill  or  manufactory.  But  in  either  sracious  familiarity  which  marks  the 
ease  he  is  better  cued  for,  as  a  rule,  mtereonrse  of  fathers  with  wuL 
let  UB  declare  in  all  humility,  than  the  This  familiarity  is  an  honour  to  the 
little  English  workmen  are  cared  for.  fathers.  It  is  the  result  of  their 
There  is  a  deep  parental  sentiment  kindly  treatment  of  the  bal)es.  Eng- 
among  the  French  people  that  has  lish  fathers  conmiand  with  stem  au- 
something  romantic  m  it  Children  thority,  temi^ered  only  occasionally 
partake  of  all  their  parents'  moderate  with  a  moment's  familiarity  ;  French 
pleasures.  The  greatest  dandy  is  not  fathers  are  the  cMer  brothers  of  their 
ashamed  to  lead  his  totteriugbaby  children.  The  national  character  of 
aloug  the  broad  Benlevards.  Work-  the  Frenchman  explains  this  diffsr- 
men  carry  their  children  proudly  ence.  His  parental  heartis  not  warmer 
npon  their  shoulders.  Children  are  than  that  of  the  Englishman  ;  but  his 
not  beaten  in  France  as  brutally  as  manner  is  less  restniined,  and  his 
they  are  beaten  in  England.  French-  blood  is  (quicker.  He  clasp^  his  hands 
men  bear  themseWes  with  a  tender  in  angmsh  where  an  Enj^hman 
chivalrj'  towards  the  young;  they  would  only  tlioughtfullv  stroke  his 
laugh  and  play  with  them  in  pubho  beard.  But  the  dtect  at  Fienxii  im- 
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^etuoaity,  in  giving  otitward  expres- 
?i»>ns  of  affection  towards  children,  is 
one  of  its  more  charming  effects.  It 
tempts  the  chilil,  in  hours  of  danger, 
to  turn  to  the  father  aa  the  best  and 
kindest  friend. 

Bat  it  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
s^aard  children  {^:ainst  the  temptation 
Bet  l«efore  their  fathers  up  to  1841,  to 
turn  the  labour  of  their  little  han«ls 
to  &(wunt  in  mills  and  manufactories. 
(^•Iren  were  cruelly  overworked  in 
Fran<!e — as  in  England  -until  the  Go- 
vernment, yielding  to  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity, declared  that  the  shameful 
Fpectacle  of  babes,  between  six  and 
eight  years  old,  working  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  houre  daily,  should  no 
longer  shock  the  sight  of  Christian 
men. 

And  now  children  are  protected 
igMitst  the  avarice  of  employers,  to  a 
Inr  extent.  A  child  may  not  be  ad- 
Bitted  into  a  manufactory  until  it 
Im  eompleted  its  eighth  year  ;  and, 
met  admitted,  it  remains  protectee  I 
by  ijwdal  laws,  till  it  has  completed 
msxteentiiyear.  Early  enough— at 
years  of  age — to  snatch  the  child 
fhjm  the  playground  and  to  set  it  to 
work !  The  law  declares  that  no 
diild  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall 
work  more  than  eight  hours  daily ;  and 
that  between  9  r.M.  and  5  a.m.  no  child 
nder  thirteen  years  shall  be  set  to 
work  under  any  pretext  whatever.  But 
the  little  worker  who  has  completed 
his  thirteenth  year,  may  be  worked 
liter  9  o'clock  at  night  in  factories, 
wben  it  Ls  necessary  to  keep  fires  tip, 
or  where  urgent  repairs  are  going  for- 
mrd.  This  is  hard ;  and  the  only  con- 
ditions which  temper  the  rigour  are, 
that  the  young  worker's  two  night 
homooiint,  by  law,  for  three;  his  eight 
hoarBy  for  twelve.  Apin,  children 
eoraot  be  sent  to  work  on  Sundays 
or  fhte  days.  So  much  for  the  protec- 
\km  of  French  children  at  work.  Let 
m  DOW  glance  at  their  education. 

I^urente  roust  prove  that  children 
KDt  to  work  under  twelve- years  of 
age,attend  a  public  or  a  pri  vateschool ; 
but  tbeir  twelve  years  nm  out  they 
are  exempt  from  forced  attendance, 
OB  producinj^  a  certificate  from  the 
major  of  their  locality,  declaring  that 
they  have  received  "  primary  instruc- 
tioB."    All  these  points  appear  upon 
tike  little  book  which  the  working- 
child,  like  the  working-man.  must 
in  France — that  eternal,  harass- 


ing, enslaving  "livret.^^  The  little 
fellow  must  trot  to  the  mayor  for  his 
book,  for  which  his  parents,  or  a 
benevolent  municinal  council,  pay 
2i(/.  In  this  book,  nis  age,  his  Chris- 
tian and  surname,  his  birthplace,  his 
j>L'ice  of  re<»idonce,  and  the  time  dur- 
mg  which  he  has  attended  school,  are 
inscribed-  It  is  the  first  chapter  of 
his  biogniphy.  And  now  the  master 
makej)  his  o)ntributioii  to  its  |>age8. 
The  day  of  the  child's  entrance  m  the 
workshop  or  factory  is  duly  set  forth ; 
ami  presentlv,  the  date  on  which  the 
child  (juitteJ  his  employer,  is  added. 
His  patron  is  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  law.  Let  Monsieur  tne  patron 
fail  in  the  engagements  he  has  taken 
towards  his  young  charge,  and  he  is 
fined  for  each  oflence ;  the  fines,  in 
various  cases,  and  a])plicable  to  one 
offence  committed  against  the  rights 
of  one  or  more  children,  ranging  irom 
fifteen  francs  to  five  hundred  fnincs. 

Then  follows  the  child's  apprentice- 
ship :  a  hard  time,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
first  fruits  of  acquired  skill  go  to  pay 
for  the  acquirement  of  tiie  skill. 
Where  the  child's  j)arents  have  been 
able  to  pay  a  premium  to  the  master, 
the  child  has  a  more  cheerful  pros- 
pect. The  fniit  that  sweetens  larx)ur 
comes  in  rapidly,  and  the  young  la- 
bourer learns  to  love  his  work,  or  at 
worst,  to  suffer  its  irksomcness  cheer- 
fully, at  an  ejirly  age.  To  teach  a 
youth  to  love  work,  is  to  give  him  the 
strongest  siifeguard  agjiiustevil-doing. 
Then  lie  dt)es  wisely  who  strives  to 
pay  something  to  his  l)oy'8  master, 
when  the  articles  of  apprenticeship 
are  signed.  The  boy  cannot  taste  of 
the  fruits  of  labour  too  speedily. 

Apprenticeship  in  France  is  rapidly 
and  cheaply  accomplished.  The  parent 
applies  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
pnid'hommes,  to  the  clerk  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  to  a  notary.  These 
three  authorities  have  equal  ]>ower 
to  draw  up  articles  of  apprenticeship, 
and  their  honorarium  is  two  francs, 
to  which  modest  sum  one  franc  for 
registry  must  be  added.  The  articles 
cost,  then,  just  half-a-crown.  These 
articles  are  often  extremely  explicit 
and  searching.  Not  only  is  the  trade 
to  be  taught  carefully  described;  but, 
when  the  apprentice  is  to  live  with 
his  ma'iter,  there  are  stipulations  as 
to  food  and  lodging.  Uy  the  law  of 
France  a  master  is  compelled  to  keep 
a  sick  apprentice  in  his  house  eight 
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days ;  bat  tbe  coet  of  medical  attend- 
ance Dclongs  to  the  invalid. 

The  law  will  not  allow  (save  in  very 
special  cases)  men  who  have  suffered 
penal  punishment)  or  who  have  com- 
mitted commercial  frauds,  to  take 
apprentice.^.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
severe  with  the  masters  of  apjiren- 
tices.  The  masters  must  watch  over 
the  good  conduct  of  their  charge; 
they  mast  not  employ  him  in  any 
lalwur  that  is  not  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  trade  he  is  learuing ;  and 
they  azB  forindden  to  overtax  his 
stroigth.  If  he  be  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  must  not  lalx)urmore 
than  ten  hours;  beyond  this  aga 
twelve  hours'  labour  may  be  imposed 
upon  him.  The  apprentice  who  has 
not  accomplished  his  sixteenth  year, 
cannot  be  ma<lc  to  do  night  work. 
On  Sundays  he  is  free  as  on  all  lethal 
fftte  days.  On  these  days  he  may  be 
asked  to  set  the  workshop  in  order ; 
but  this  work  must  be  accomplished 
before  10  o'clock,  a.m.  11^  when  lie 
joins  his  master,  he  can  neither  reail, 
write,  nor  understand  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic,  his  master  is  compelled 
to  allow  him  opportunities  forinstnic- 
tion  in  these  elements.  Tlien,  when 
the  tenn  of  the  apprenticeBhip  is  at 
an  md,  the  apprentice  is  bound  to 
make  good  to  his  master  all  time  lost 
during  illnesses  which  have  exceeded 
fifteen  days ;  also  all  absences,  even 
when  ^ese  have  been  permitted  by 
the  master. 

The  law  enables  the  parties  tf>  an 
apprenticeship  to  break  the  articles — 
ii  either  suffer  penal  punishment— or 
if  the  master  be  proved  to  have  ha- 
bitually misconducted  himself  to- 
wards his  apprentice.  Another  pro- 
▼ision  <f  the  French  law  breaks  the 
apprenticeship  of  a  ^oung  girl,  when 
tne  master  loses  his  wife,  or  that 
female  member  of  his  family  who 
conduet^^-d  his  household.  The  girl's 
natural  protector  being  withdrawn, 
she  18  not  left  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
isolation  from  her  own  sex.  The 
French  law  kee^w  the  master  on  his 
guard.  When  nis  example  is  an  im- 
moral one;  when  he  gives  way  to 
drinking  or  swearing,  his  apprentice 
may  demand  that  liis  articles  shall  be 
l^ken.  The  master  is  also  protected. 
Should  the  apprentice  fall  so  ill  as  to 
make  the  further  pursuit  of  his  trade 
impossible,  the  nuister  may  retuni 
him  to  his  parents  or  guardians. 
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There  is  another  notable  provision  of 

the  French  ajiprenticeehip  laws.  Ar- 
ticles of  apprenticeship  may  be  can- 
celled by  either  party  any  time  with- 
in two  months  after  nmature ;  and 
neither  party  Is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation, unless  such  comj^nsation  has 
been  siKJcially  agreed  upon.  This  in- 
terval is  given,  that  the  parties  mav 
have  an  opportunity  of  stud>ing  eacn 
other :  ana  it  is  wisely  given,  that 
master  and  man,  who  are  to  piLsa 
yeiirs  together,  may  kuiru  whether 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  living 
in  harmony. 

1/ct  us  gl.mce  at  the  French  appren- 
tice who  has  completed  his  time  ;  for 
in  reviewing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work-a-day  world  of  France 
rev{>lves,  a  fair  and  full  statement 
of  the  conditions  wliich  are  attached 
to  apprenticeship  become  important 
groundwork.  Happil  v,  in  these  days, 
how  men  work  has  oecome  a  ques- 
tion of  interest  among  all  clas-^^es  ;  and 
we  are  encouraged  in  tliis  endeavour 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  economies  of 
French  industry  by  this  knowledge. 
What  we  have  to  tell  maybe  of  use 
to  Social  Science  Congresses,  and  kin- 
dred societies.  Tiiese  brave  con- 
gresses want  to  know  how  black  and 
foggy  alleys  may  be  cleansed :  how 
yonder  cobbler  may  Iv  dragged  from 
that  unwholesome  cellar:  how  that 
laughing,  painted  face,  with  its  brazen 
look,  may  be  softened,  and  won  back 
to  a  quiet  fireside  :  how  yonder 
urchin  may  be  maile  a  useful  citizen. 
It  may  be  of  use  to  them,  also,  to  learn 
how  much  laws  affect  Frendi  indus- 
tiy. 

The  apprentice  must  obtain  from 
his  master,  in  France,  a  formal  de- 
chiratton  that  the  articleB  have  been 

comi>lied  with.  This  declaration  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  young 
journe}anan.  Without  it  he  cannot 
obtain  the  police  livrdy  which  he  will 
have  to  carry  henceforth :  without  it 
no  mastw  will  dare  to  employ  him, 
since,  should  he  still  owe  work  under 
his  apprenticeship,  his  new  master 
will  be  bound  to  pay  the  value  of  it 
On  the  other  haad^  the  master  who 
compels  his  apprentice  to  remain  with 
him  after  all  the  articles  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship have  been  ftdfilled,  will 
Ik  ( t  inpelled  to  pay  him  damages  for 
having  unlawfully  detained  him,  and 
the  prud'hommes  will  give  him  his 
discharge.   We  refer  Audiganne 
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(who  declares  that  the  apprentice 
vho  is  wron^ully  detained  may  claim 
the  value  ot  everv  dav's  work  thrice 
told)  to  Jud4?e  "MoUot's  Coiie  de 
LOvxrirrr  The  law  to  which  IiL 
Au(h{^nne  refers  was  that  of  the 
year  aJL  of  the  Republic,  which  the 
recent  apprenticeship  law  has  set 
vsAt.  lioth  master  and  apprentice, 
thai,  are  interested  in  termmuting  an 
apprenticeship,  openly  and  fairly,  ac- 
Okfding  to  the  law.  But  there  are 
many  quarrels  among  masters  and 
ap{»rentices  in  France :  and  these 
are  settled  by  the  prud'hommes  of 
the  district;  and  even  in  those  districts 
vbere  there  are  no  prud'hommes, 
masters  and  apprentices  genenilly 
tuTD  to  the  nearest  prud'hommes  to 
be;]:  their  friendly  mediation.  But  a 
Tery  simple  retxiurse  to  a  police  office 
can  be  had,  when  a  master  has  ob- 
tained an  apprentice  under  false  pre- 
tences, or  illegally.  Thus,  should  a 
bachelor  or  widower  take  young  girls 
a«  apureutices  (thi-s  being  contrary  to 
bv),  ne  may  be  fined  from  five  to  fif- 
teen francs,  or,  in  default,  be  impri- 
aaacd  from  one  to  five  days.  Tlie  ap- 
■ntice,  in  his  turn,  is  kept  to  his 
in^un  by  the  prud'hommes.  They 
fro^Mt  his  rights,  but  they  rigorously 
gndib — even  corporally— his  errors. 
nej  will  even  (in  Paris  at  least)  ele<*t 
IM  from  their  bo<ly  to  watch  and 
prokect  an  apprentice  (whose  master 
t^Jr  have  reason  to  suspect)  through - 
ost  his  apprenticeship.  . 
Tliifi  protection  is  often  needed : 

"  Think,''  writes  M.  Ilippolytc  Vio- 
kn.  in  his  charming  addresses  to  his 
Mfew-'Workmen,  "  think  of  a  child, 
mkf  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  stid- 
dodj  ttmasported  from  the  bosom  of  a 
Ckiiiti«n  family,  to  a  workshop,  whore 
kt  vill  And  the  most  sliameless  liceuce, 
iMand  of  his  mother's  gentle  langutigu! 
Be  must  liare  courage,  and  enough,  to 
ndHtbe  allurement  of  evil  exam(>le  :  to 
icfdy  by  a  disdainful  silence  to  the  base 
■ncanns  that  will  be  pointed  at  him. 
Ib  ftlte  workshop  to  wliich  I  refer,  impi- 
<m  boMftingsand  low  ideas  were  not  the 
otty  degrading  influences  at  work  :  re. 
^tane  was  bad.  from  time  to  time,  to 
mam  fooi  romances  that,  I  believe,  arc 
written  with  the  mud  of  sewers.  We, 
the  mnoceot  children,  fresh  from  homo, 
vcreulEed  oar  opinion  on  these  horrors ; 
aad  the  blood  mounlc*d  to  our  clieeks. 
CUef  among  these  men  was  an  old 
wwkraan  who  was  digtingaishe<l  for 
Iw  licentious  wit.    His  songs  mfected 


the  workshop.  His  fetid  wonls  heralded 
his  arrival  in  the  morning.  Let  me  a«k 
myself,  what  has  become  of  those  three 
or  four  cliildren  who  were  my  compan- 
ions, for  a  time,  in  thi.s  pandemonium. 
.  .  .  .  On  all  sides,  however,  per- 
fidious solicitations  encompass  the  young 
man.  *  Tut !  you're  not  a  man !'  is  the 
Uiunt  before  which  the  youth  entering 
life,  recoils.  Shoulders  are  shrugged, 
and  the  sneering  laugh  goes  round. 
And  boys  who  have  not  strcn^'th  to  bear 
this  unjust  eontempt,  take  refuije  from 
it  by  ranging  theuittelves  on  the  side  of 
the  revilers.  Poor  boy,  so  fallen !  the 
lessons  of  home  fade :  and  he  no  longer 
looks  brightly  into  his  mother's  face." 

The  law  does  well  in  endeavouring 
to  counteract  iufiuences  as  sinister  as 
these.  The  apiwinted  prud'homme 
has  good  work  to  do  near  the  friendless 
apprentice,  suddenly  thrust  among 
licentious  and  unbelieving  journey- 
men. 

The  French  apprenticesliip  law 
8tan«ls  in  strange  cimtrast  to  that  of 
England.  Half-a-croM'n  includes  no- 
tar>''s  fee  and  rej^atration  among  our 
neighbours :  but  m  England  the  mere 
stamp,  when  no  premium  is  to  be  pai»l, 
costs  this  sum.  Let  there  Ix;  a  de- 
numd  for  a  premium — even  of  .£10 — 
and  the  English  government  demands 
£\ :  if  the  premium  exceed  £3o,  and  be 
Under  £r)(),  the  sUimp  ottice  must  have 
.£2 ;  and  so  on,  in  projK»rtion.  In 
England,  the  stamp  which  makes  a 
Ixiy  an  attorney's  clerk,  costs  £80 ! 
The  law  takes  care  of  its  stamp 
money ;  gives  the  master  strong 
legal  rights  over  his  apjjrentice ;  al- 
lows him  to  exact  securities  from  his 
apprentice's  friends ;  and  furthermore, 
permits  the  man  to  beat  the  child 
"in  mcxleration."  The  English  mas- 
ter has  a  dangerous  power,  indeed, 
over  his  apprentice.  The  law  does 
not  restrict  the  child's  hours  of  la- 
Ixjur  ;  neither  does  it  provide  time  for 
the  acquirement  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, in  France,  a  single  man,  or  wi- 
dower, may  not  take  voung  girls  as 
apprentices ;  but  England  otters  no 
resistance  to  this  contract — she  is  con- 
cerned only  about  her  stiimpa. 

It  is  clc{ir,  then,  that  the  French 
child  has  nu  advantage  at  the  ontset, 
over  the  linglish  child.  Education 
must  precede  or  accompany  work  in 
France;  whereas  in  England,  hapless 
little  creatures  may  l)e  handed  over 
to  taskmasters  as  ignorant  as  when 
they  were  bom.    This  contrast  is 
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proof  of  the  statement  we  ventured  to 
make  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter. 

\Ve  have  lived,  it  is  true,  far  be- 
yond Mrs.  Br<twnrit:^''s  days.  Out- 
raj^es  upon  apjn'cntic^'.s  are  not  fre- 
quent in  England ;  still,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
apprentices  in  the  two  countries,  it 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  point  out 
the  bad  iuiiucuoo  uf  a  law  which  per- 
mits a  master  to  chastisejCven  moaer- 
ately,  an  apprentice.  The  appren- 
tice, if  very  sa;vauely  ill-treatnf,  lias 
hi.s  n^mody  bot<'re  a  jiiatice  of  the 
peace  j  but  children  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  law,  and  will  sufl'er 
until  nelghbouis  remark  their  suffer- 
ings and  encourage  them  to  uae  their 
riglits. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  appren- 
tice may  incur  corporal  punishment ; 
hnt  then  the  law  calmly,  and  before 
the  instruments  of  the  law,  inflicts  it. 
There  are  tender  protcctore  provided 
for  him  whm  nature  has  failed  him. 
He  may  not  be  robbed  i>f  liis  holi- 
days :  his  strength  may  not  be  over 
taxed :  he  may  not  be  kcvt  at  work  at 
night  But  let  the  Eoipih  master's 
example  be  an  evil  one»  is  his  appren- 
tice freel 

Now,  last  autumn  slione  upon  a 
congregation  of  men,  at  Bradford,  who 
fairly  represented  the  mild,  tlic  mer- 
ciful, the  Christian  spirit  of  the  time, 
iis  manifested,  day  by  dav,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  So- 
cial  Science  is  a  gathering  of  distin- 
truislied  men,  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  considerable  talent  to  ques- 
tions affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
poor,  the  he]j)less,  the  lowly,  the 
criminal.  Valiantly  to  say  that  the 
dire  evils  which  oppress  tlx*  social 
body  spring  from  this  social  bcjdy; 
that  the  ulcers  and  sores  that  burst 
upon  the  body's  surface  rise  from  its 
•  inward  corruptions,  is  to  speak  truth 
courageously.  "We  fancy,"  wrote 
Walto*  Savage  landor,  **  that  all  our 
afllicttons  are  sent  us  directl^r  from 
above  ;  P'^metimes  we  think  it  m  piety 
and  contrition.  l»wt  oftencr  in  moro.se- 
ness  and  dit^coulent  It  would  be 
veil,  however,  if  ve  attempted  to 
trace  the  causes  of  them  ;  we  should 
probably  find  tlieir  origin  in  some 
region  of  the  heart  which  we  never 
hM  well  explored,  or  in  which  we  had 
secretly  dep().*<ited  our  worst  indulg- 
enoes^  The  douds  that  intercept  the 
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heavens  from  us,  come  not  from  the 
heavens,  hut  from  the  earth."  ^  In 
foul  ana  murky  vapours  they  rise: 

from  comTuon  lodging-house  and 
fence,  and  padding  ken  ami  i>enuy 
gaff;  from  ochind  iron  prison  doors ; 
m»moonTict*ssweatand  reeking  beer- 
shops;  from  hospital  wards  and 
through  tlie  cTn tings  of  dusky  hulks; 
out  oi'  the  liiuuths  of  the  honest  and 
dishonest  poor;  of  helpless  children 
and  weej^ing  mothciu  In  sad,  sable, 
heavy  cluuds  it  rises,  this  awful  cloud 
of  luiman  affliction,  under  which  we 
must  fain  bend  ovu-  heatls  humbly. 
Ay,  up  from  the  strife  of  earth  roll 
the  deiKse  vapours  that  obscure  the 
Rweet  liglit  of  heaven.  From  our 
blind  and  hot  activity :  from  the 
murky  cells  where  ayarice  hoards 
treasures  thsit  woukl  feed  the  faint- 
ing ;  from  scramblers  after  tliat  dead- 
ly apple  of  E<lcii  which  we  have  cut 
up  into  felices  at'  golden  pippin,  and 
stamped  with  royal  arms  and  royal 
head  ;  from  fiery  words  of  anger,  and 
the  fallen  jaws  of  men  dying,  worsted 
in  the  tremendous  battle  of  life  1 
There  have  heen  men  who  have 

fmt  aside  the  comfoilable  logjc  which ' 
eaves  the  mind  easy  to  enjoy  all  the 
good  the  gods  have  provided,  and  who 
nave  courageously  spoken  their  deter- 
mination to  ouiy  on  a  crusade  against 
degrading  vices,  and  brutal  and  re- 
vengeful punisnments.  Mild  fa(?es 
have  beamed  suddenly  at  dungeon 
doors;  sweet  and  sympathetic  voices 
have  drowned  the  grun  utterances  of 
the  gaoler.  Just  faint  edges  of  a  sil- 
ver lining  have,  hereupoQi  appeared 
about  the  heavy  cloud  of  on  and  sor- 
row that  hangs  over  the  head  of  ac- 
tive human  creature?^.  The  bragLrin  j: 
of  the  lesser  Kinuer  long  kept  the 
cloud  unbroken  over  the  races  of 
man.  The  business  ofthat  vast  theory 
of  lords  and  commoners  andmcchanics, 
assembled  at  I'nvltonl  in  autumn  last, 
was,  then,  of  happy  omen.  Th is  crowd 
will  meet  a^un  and  again ;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  we  submit  our  prayer, 
that  thi'-  pcrmittrd  flogging  of  appren- 
tices and  si  hootlHjy.s  may  l)e  re-consid- 
ered. We  submit  to  thi  in,  moreover, 
the  kin4  parental  laws  by  which 
French  .shield  helpless  orphans  com- 
mitted to  the  teaching  of  artificers. 

And  we  pass  on  to  view  our  neigh- 
hours  at  work— their  apprenticesnip 
past. 

Let  us  turn  from  iioaint  lille^  to 
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otlier  towns  which  may  be  included 
in  the  Indus triiil  circle  of  Flanders. 
At  Calais,  for  instance,  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  on  a  smaller  scale  thau 
at  lilie.    There  are  benefit  societies 
here,  and  a  common  spirit  of  jealousy 
tovards  mastens   exists  among  the 
operaiives  ;  but  even  in  the  throes  of 
the  Ust  BeTolution  the  working  popu- 
)itik>u  ».tf  this  place  does  not  aiii»c-ar  to 
hire  been  seized  with  socialist  haliii- 
duaUons.    The  men  apnear  to  be 
kesTj  and  little  educated,  although 
aot  ao  ^oroughly  inert  and  dense  as 
theirtinna  of  Amiens,  where,  accord- 
iig  to  IL  Auiligaune,  labour  concerns 
itself  merely  about  a  rise  in  wages, 
and  concerns  itself  in  this  only  in  a 
biiiid  and  blundering  way.  These 
Amimm  artiflaiifl  had  not  even  a  mu- 
tvi  benefit  society  before  the  year 
1851.   Let  Paris  lie  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation, and  Amiens  will  be  troubled  ; 
hot  the  artisans  will  have  one  ob- 
ject,  and  one  only,  in  view.  They 
are  as  distinct  from  the  gay  and  so- 
daUe  lillois  as  they  can  well  be. 
Tbeartisaos  of  St.  Quentin  and  Sedan 
an  abo  men  who  are  not  apt  in  tiio 
liormation  of  benefit  societies  or  social 
dabo.  Here  are  no  singing  parties :  no 

Caic  clubs.  Every  nmn  stands  alone: 
m  his  own  misfortunes  unaided, 
aad  enjoys  his  pleasures  unshared 
He  lives  upon  his  salary  when  trade 
ii  brak,  and  on  public  charity  when 
woA  jEula.  He  drinks ;  he  reitairs  to 
tiM  cabaret  to  buy  wine  or  brandy. 
Dninkenneas  is  the  dominant  vice. 
Mndi  beer  is  drunk,  for  wine  is  dear, 
aad  tbe  popular  spirit  is  bad.  The 
■flB  are  *'wrap{»ed  and  thurouddy 
l^^ped"  in  the  effects  of  heavv  beer 
or  most  noxious  brandy — brandy  that 
poanblv  recals  to  the  connoisseur  the 
eamphre'^  of  the  Paris  chitronuier. 
St.  Qo^tin  is  encompassed  by  charm- 
ing walks,  yet  the  artisan  rarely  treads 
L  The  wine-8ht)p  absorbs  the 
sr  part  of  his  wages :  the  rest 

 old  storv;  rags  and  famine  for 

wife  and  children  ;  a  firelcss  stove, 
amd  o^fpring  beggijig  the  bread  of 
which  their  father's  low  lust  has 
lubM  tbeai.    Unlike  the  working^ 
MpdaiKni  of  Aiiiieiui  the  artisans  of 
tLQamtiD  are  profoundly  indifferent 
U}politi<»l  events.    Let  them  have 
tkUrhmwlVy  and  revolutions  may  l)e 
Meamoluihed  without  disturbing  their 
nSmi^pc^    We  are  remmded  that 


they  were  tranquil  throughout  1848, 
without  a  soldier  being  present  to 
overawe  them. 

St.  Quentin  is  a  great  commercial 
rather  than  a  great  manufacturing 
town.  The  merchants  transact  a 
vast  business  in  cambriits  and  lawns, 
and  stand  aloof  trom  the  artisans. 
These  deal  in  the  articles  manu- 
factiu-ed,  as  Manchester  deals  in  the 
cottons  of  Preston  and  other  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  A  few  among 
the  St  Quentin  merchants  have  en- 
deavoured to  rescue  the  artisans 
from  their  drunken,  ignorant  con- 
dition ;  but  the  results  of  their  exer- 
tions have  not  been  great  There  is 
a  jealousy  of  religious  influence  in 
this  district  The  domination  of  the 
priest  is  feared.  A  Societe  de  la 
Providence  has  worked  to  give  poor 
artisan  families  decent  sleeping  ac- 
commodation ;  but  it  has  ma*le  little 
progress.  Five  or  six  human  beings 
mav  still  be  seen,  hereabouts,  in  one 
bed  The  best  thing  done  as  yet 
has  been  to  allot  the  unused  com- 
munal lands,  in  plots,  to  the  artisans. 
This  idea  has  had  the  liap^tiest  re- 
sults. There  are  between  lour  and 
five  hundred  of  these  artisan's  gar- 
dens, which  are  cultivated  often  on  tlio 
St  Monday,  when  the  cultivator, 
were  he  deprived  of  this  pleasant  anil 

1)rofi table  labour,  would  be  besotting 
limself  in  a  cabaret. 

If  we  pass  from  St.  Quentin  to 
Se<lan  we  find  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things.  A  drunken  man 
is,  m  this  city,  a  phenomenon.  The 
Sedan  artisans  have  a  passion  for 
that  which  the  St  Quentin  artisans 
avoid  The  old  fortifications  of  Se- 
dan are  covered  with  little  work- 
men's gardens  (like  those  which  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  cultivate  in  the 
far  east  of  London).  In  these  little 
gardens,  let  at  from  ten  francs  to 
fifteen  francs  jKjr  annum,  they  may 
be  seen  dining  with  their  families  in 
the  OIK  n  air,  any  fine  Sundays.  They 
have  been  to  morning  mass,  and  their 
children  are  with  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  Sedan  work- 
man, then,  is  a  serious,  quiet,  man, 
by  no  means  an  ascetic,  and  by  no 
means  a  disciple  of  Voltaire.  He  is 
a  lover  of  order ;  but  he  vf\\\  not  bear 
oppression.  Ue  has  guarded  a  manu- 
facturer against  the  unjust  violence  of 
the  mob  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
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become  a  member  of  a  sorioty  or 
trades  union,  and  luis  drcumed  of 
associated  labour  gathering  thefrnits 
of  both  labour  and  capital  He  has 
copied  the  llumixnite  schome  of  Lille 
in  his  Grocers'  Society :  and  he  has  in- 
curred the  jealousy  of  tne  local  autho- 
rities as  the  Liilois  incurred  it.  The 
police  will  not  l»elieve  that  workmen 
can  combine  to  iirocure  cheap  provi- 
sions, without  plotting  the  overtiirow 

the  goremmeBt  oyer  the  cgimtOT. 
We  are  told  that  the  workingpopiLb- 
tion  of  Flanders  did  not  lean,  m  1848, 
andfrom  that  time  to  1851,  totheasso- 
ciative  princij»le ;  but  the  example  of 
Idlle  contradicts  this  assertion.  Let 
us  rather,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  de- 
clare, that  the  workmen's  harmless 
associations  were  i)ut  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  soon  as  a 
Bonapartist  regimd  was  established 
These  associations  Imvinjj:  l)een  dis- 
persed, party  writers  boldly  declared 
that  workmen  felt  that  "human  in- 
dividuality was  natural  and  uncon- 
»iueralil(\"  We  are  now  assured  by 
government  pens,  that  the  Flemisu 
working  population  of  France  have 
bisen  content  to  ezehange  Bonaimit- 
ism  for  socialism. 

The  story  of  the  sudden  spread  of 
socialism  in  France,  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  is  a  curious 
one.  It  ia  the  natural  sequence  of 
St.  Simonian  dreams  of  1S3(>.  There 
were  associations  of  workmen  in 
France,  who  clubbed  together  to  buy 
provisions  cheap;  or assoeiated  them- 
selves for  labour  in  common,  hacked 
by  a  siibHcribed  capital,  lon^'  Uefore 
M,  Louis  Blanc's  Organization  of  La- 
bour made  its  appearance.  So  far 
back  as  1840,  a  Shoe  and  Bootmakers' 
Association  was  in  existence  in  Paris. 
It  had  a  workshop  for  its  members  j 
the  profits  of  members*  labour  were 
divided  in  tiie  pfoportioh  of  two- 
thirds  among  the  members,  and  one- 
third  to  the  reserve  fund.  This  fund 
gave  help  to  the  unemployed,  the  sick, 
and  the  aged  It  was  a  model  on 
which  hundreds  of  new  associations 
were  based,  in  1848.  On  the  mondw 
of  the  Kevolution,  the  Provisional 
Government,  Imowing  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  working  classes  of  France^ 
declared  that  "workmen  might  as- 
sociate to  rea])  the  full  fruits  of  their 
own  industry."  One  of  the  Provi- 
nonal  QoveinmenVs  earlieat  acta  waa 
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to  establish  the  famous  Lalx)ur  Par- 
liament, at  the  Luxembourg,  under 
Uie  piendeBcy  of  Louis  Bhmc  ;  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  M.  Albert, 
workman.  To  this  parliament  went 
solonm  deputies  in  blouses.  On  the 
1st  of  March— no  later— workmen,  in 
their  workinff  dothes,  were  sitting  in 
tlie  velvet  cliairs,  that  less  than  a 
fortnight  before  had  been  pressed  by 
Louis  Philippe's  peers.  The  bearing 
of  the  new  parliament  waa  calm  ana 
dignified.  They  attacked  patent 
abuses— as,  for  instance,  the  sweating 
system.  They  admitted  masters  to 
deliberatewitn  them.  Ifthey  were  led 
into  excesses  later^political  eventa^ 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  na- 
tional workshop  system  (that,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Audr^  Cochut  was 
feeding  400,000  persona  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pans  aLone»  at  one  time) 
— excuse  tliem. 

But  M.  Audiganne  is  wrong  when 
he  dedares  that  the  associative  orin- 
ciplc  was  willingly  thrown  asiae  by 
French  workmen,  in  exchange  for 
Bonapartism.  Political  events  boro 
down  the  Luxembourg  Parliament. 
The  brigadiers  who  governed  tiie  vast 
industrial  armies  of  the  national 
workshojjs,  carried  these  armies  into 
the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  led  them 
fi«an  tlie  ealm  consideraHon  of  their 
social  condition  and  their  just  rights 
as  workmen.  The  labour  delegates 
of  the  Luxembourg,  then,  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their 
eonvictions.  The  'assodations  of  work- 
men, to  whicli  the  year  1S48  gave  birth 
in  France,  sprang  naturallv  from  the 
ideas  of  tne  people.  The  oelief  that 
workmen,  banded  together,  mi^ht 
have  their  own  workshops  and  eigoy 
all  the  profits  of  labour,  oy  subscrib- 
ing the  capital  necessary  to  labour, 
was  one  that  toq^  a  firm  held  of  the 
people,  and  dominated  them  even 
when  they  stood  ujion  the  crown  of 
tlic  bloodv  barricades  of  June,  Beat- 
en from  tne  Luxembourg  in  May — 
they  turned  to  the  one  dear  pnrpoee, 
on  which  they  were  unanimous.  A 
fleliberative  committee,  to  give  ad- 
vice to  nascent  associations,  was  form- 
ed. The  tailors  were  already  asso- 
ciated, and  installed  in  the  old  debtors' 
prison  of  Clichy.  The  Constituent 
Assembly^  feeling  that  the  working 
classes  were  passionately  attached  to 
the  aiBoeiAtiTepiindikle^  Toted  thirty- 
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(me  millions  in  aid  of  its  development. 
And  as8r>ciations  grew  up  all  over 
Fran«^*  Many  flourished  and  would 
hare  become  remarkable  institutions, 
had  Bonapartism  left  workmen  the  li- 
berty to  associate  their  labour  and  their 
avingSu  "We  arc  in  f>o8session  of  docu- 
menta  to  which  the  public  have  no 


longer  access.  But  we  must  here,-  most 
emphatically  jissert,  that  associations 
hke  L'Hunianit<$  of  Lille,  and  the 
cabinet-makers  of  Paris,  were  not 
willingly  broken  up  by  the  working 
classea  of  France,  in  their  passionate 
adoration  of  Napoleonic  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — continued. 


MAOS  HULABM  TUB  AVSKUKK. 


In  three  minutes  the  fishing-boat  was 
Mudding  h)efore  the  wind,  and  leaping 
through  and  over  the  heaving  waves, 
St  an  immense  rate.  The  boat  often 
pttcheil  heavily,  yet,  being  free  before 
the  wind,  she  did  not  roll,  until,  in- 
.^Jtantaneously,  she  lifted  up  so  shar  )ly 
that  she  matle  a  lurch  to  starboarc  to 
ttch  a  degree,  that  she  dipi>ed  her 
^imwale  under.  Tiie  vessel  was  half- 
iecked  ;  that  is,  it  had  a  quarter- 
deck and  a  forecastle,  but  the  mid- 
ship portion,  between  the  two  masts, 
was  open  (with  the  exception  of  a 
Barrow  gangway),  being  reserved  for 
the  rtcvptiou  of  nets,  fish,  &c.  Herr 
Neakn  happened  to  be  standing  on 
the  little  forecastle  when  the  boat 
'.nrchetlso  unexpectedly  and  violently, 
1D<1  he  was  hclph'sslv  hurled  acroas 
die  deck,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
i»rujwteil  bodily  over  the  gimwale,  but 
Lecaught  the  shrouds  of  the  foremast 
wkh  both  hancls,  and  after  a  desperate 
i^ggle  to  hold  on,  managed  to  raise 
hims^ilf  on  board  again  as  the  vessel 
righted.  He  immediately  roared 
cones  at  Mads  for  causing  such  an 
locident,  and  Mads  hiughed  wildly 
iad  aeomfully,  and*  muttered  some- 
tloBg  about  the  tiller  slipping  from 
hifl  hand,  and  grimly  remarketl  that 
Kerr  Xcalcu  certainly  was  reseiTcd 
tor  a  drier  death  tlian  drowning. 

Wm  it  an  accident  on  the  part  of 
t||f  steOTsman  that  so  nearly  resulted 
b  hurling  Nealen  overlxjard  /  Certain 
it  lA  that  Mads,  either  through  acci- 
dent, Diligence,  or  design,  permitted 
ine  boat  to  lurch  to  the  verge  of  a 


capsize,  and  tiien  righted  her  with 
consummate  skill,  and  that  he  stirred 
not  a  foot  to  save  Nealen  when  the 
latter  clung  to  the  shrouds  in  unminent 
peril. 

Nealen  now  came  aft,  and  was 
about  to  renew  his  angry  remonstran- 
ces, when  he  made  a  discovery  which 
he  might  have  made  earlier  had  not 
his  mind  been  intensely  pre-occupied. 
He  now  perceived  with  amazement 
that  they  had  alrciidy  sailed  beyond 
the  little  islet  of  Thoro,  and  were 
scudding  northward  up  the  wide 
channel  between  Funen  and  the  very 
long  and  very  narrow  island  so  appro - 
})riately  named  Langeland  (Long- 
land). 

"  Mads  Neilsen,  you  idiot,"  shouted 
he,  "are  you  drunk,  or  crazy,  or 
lx)th?  We  are  out  of  the  bay,  and 
have  left  Thorii  far  astern !" 

"  I  know  it,  Herr  Nealen,"  coolly 
answered  Mads. 

"Know  it!  know  it.  you — you 
infernal  fishy  villain!"  yelled  Nealen, 
bursting  with  rage.  "  Then,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  the 
man  whom  we  seek  is  on  Thoro  ?" 

"  Ja,  so ;  he  was  on  Thorii,  but  he 
is  not  there  now,"  calmly  responded 
Mads. 

"  You  mad  oKl  scoundrel !  have  you 
been  fooling  me  then  1" 

"Surely  not.  A  poor  simple  old 
scaly  torsk — I  think  your  Excellency 
so  called  me  1 — could  not  po8>iibly 
befool  such  a  wise  gentleman  as  Hen- 
Nealen !"  chuckled  Mads. 

"  A  million  curses !  what  a  dolt 


*  See  Jje»  AMOciations  Ouvri^n.>.<^.  By  Andre  Cochut.  Now  very  rare :  thauks  to 
nature  of  Bonapartisw. 
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have  1  been  to  trust  the  word  of  such 
anold  cat-fish  as  70U !"  roared  NealeiL 
violently  stauipmg  the  deck,  a&a 

atammering  witn  passion. 

"In  what  have  I  deceived  you, 
Herr  Nealen  ?"  asked  Mads,  with  im- 
perturbable composure; 

"  In  what  ?  \on  promised  me  that 
in  hall'-an-hour  you  would  bring  me 
face  to  face  with  the  follower  of 
Yonved !" 

"  I  did." 

"You  did  •  Yes,  YOU  measureless 
liar  !  you  cursed  old'  

"Gently,  Herr  Nealen;  it  Uowa 
hard  enough  without  your  cursing^  to 
raise  the  wind,"  snRoretl  Mads. 

"Oh,  you  devilish  scoundrel," 
screamed  Nealen;  "curse  you,  and 
cnise  the  wind,  and  cone  your  in- 
fernal boat  r 

"It  is  not  yet  half-an-hour  since 
we  left  Svendborg  jetty,  and  I  wiU 
keep  my  word^"  answered  Had& 

Nealen  ag:ain  hroke  out  cursing 
and  thrcntening  vengeance,  but  with- 
out eliciting  any  furtiier  reply  from 
Alads,  who,  after  careiully  noting  the 
trim  of  his  boat,'  stooped  down,  and 
picked  up  a  short  rope  fastened  to  a 
chock  on  deck.  He  Bccured  this  with 
two  half-hitches  round  the  end  of  the 
tiller,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
boat  steered  properly  with  tha  tiller 
lashed  in  that  manner.  Then  he  con- 
fronted Herr  Nealen,  and  cast  hm 
ion^  maintiiincd  composure  to  the 
wind& 

"I  promised  that  yo\i  sliould  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  follower  <»f  Lju-s 
Vonved.  Look  well  at  me  / '  thun- 
dered hep  **Mads  the  Fisherman  is 
the  man!  /  am  the  follower  and 
the  friend  of  him  wliom  you  have 
this  night  betrayed,  you  heliish  mon- 
ster I  I  have  kept  my  word  tiius  fw, 
and  now*'  

He  paused  one  f^eer^nd,  and  springing 
on  his  astounded  comi)anion,  graspr-o 
hint  bv  the  throat,  aud  dashed  iiiui 
down  full  length  on  the  deck.  Nealen 
strugglctl  desperately,  for  he  was  a 
large  and  jiowerful  man,  but  hv  wa.s 
no  match  for  the  infuriated  iisherman, 
who  held  him  down  flat  on  his  hack, 
and  knelt  on  his  ebest^  and  pinioned 
his  arms  in  an  iron  grip. 

"What!"  screamed  Mads,  glaring 
down  on  the  horrified  features  of 
Nealen ;    didst  thou  think  Mads 
Nuilsen  was  such  another  vili  mis 
creaut  as  thyself  1  Dklst  thou  imagine 
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he  would  betray- a  mau  for  blod-i)enge  ? 
Thou  hast  delivered  up  Lars  vonved 
for  2,500  1 .  :  I "  -dalers,  aud  I  woidd 
not  have  sold  liis  meanest  follower 
for  as  many  millions — no,  not  for  a 
globe  of  solid  gold  would  I  injure  one 
hair  of  liis  head :  and  to  save  or  serve 
him  I  would  gladly  die  at  any  moment. 
But  thoit !  Ha !  thou  hast  sold  him 
for  bliid-penge,  aud  of  thv  covenanted 
reward  three  dalen  only  hast  thou 
received,  and  more  never  wilt  thou 
receive.  For  three  miserable  dalmi 
thou  hast  bartered — thy  own  life!** 

"Oh,  mercy!"  shrieked  Nealen; 
"you  will  not — Oh,  HimlenI  yom 
surely  will  not  murder  me?" 

"  Murder  thee  \  K  i  ill  ng  is  too  good 
for  such  a  monster.  I  would  have 
thee  die  a  thousand  deaths." 

"  Oh,  mercy !   Mercy,  for  "  

"  Silence,  beast !"  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  abhorrence,  Mads  spat 
in  the  face  of  the  writhing  wretch. 

''Aravaogr*  shouted  Ifads. 

Aravang  was  his  enono»ni3  dog,  of 
the  huge  mastiff  breed  peculiar  to 
Jutland ;  aud  iVravan^  bore  a  very 
formidahle  reputation  m  Svendhoiig, 
being  esteemed  (and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  good  reason)  a  fearfully 
ferocious  animal,  aud  so  peculiarly 
untameaUe^  that  no  amount  <3i  kind- 
ness nor  coaxing  could  in  the  least 
subdtic  or  soften  his  savage  natiue. 
Nevertheless,  Aravang  devotedly  be- 
loved his  own  master,  was  gentle  and 
oWdient  to  the  least  order  of  Mada, 
and  was  in  reality  remarkably  saga- 
cious, in  proof  whereof  it  may  bo 
mentiouec^  that  when  brought  into 
contact  with  any  of  the  crew  or  fol- 
lowers of  Lars  Vonved,  he  never 
manifented  a  tittle  of  the  ferocity 
which  he  lavishly  and  invariably  dis- 
played towards  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  creature  seemed  instinctively  to 
know  who  were  his  majstor's  friends, 
i  lie  never  injured  nor  molesteil 
lilt  111  iu  the  iiliditest  degi  ee.  Pos- 
sibly, nay,  probably,  there  wss  some- 
thhig  nigh  akin  in  the  nature  of 
Mads  and  of  .Aravang,  and  this  ac- 
counted for  the  subtle  sympathy  they 
mutuaUy  entertained. 

Aravang  was  at  this  moment  quietly 
dozirv^'  m  the  hold  of  the  boat,snu^lv 
coiled  up  amidst  the  dry  nets,  whiefi 
afforded  him  a  delicious  bed,  but  at 
the  sound  of  his  master*s  voice  he 
instantly  leapt  on  to  the  quarter-dcek. 

Mads  removed  his  knees  from  thd 
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Wyof  Nealen,  and  fixed  hisfiercely- 
ik-ainiiig  eyes  on  those  of  his  dog. 

"  Aravan^  '."  saitl  hci,  in  a  low  yet 
^tinct  vrhisper,  keep  him  down ; 
if  he  moves,  kill  him  I" 

Had  Mads  addressed  a  human 
\<\ng,  inateatl  of  an  irrational  dog, 
his  command  could  not  have  been 
more  thoroughly  understood,  nor  more 
pr':>mptly  obeyed-  Aravang  uttered 
ahcsanie  growl  of  intelligence,  and  in- 
etintly  planted  both  his  great  shaggy 
fore-paws  hea\-ily  on  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  man,  and  hung  his  immense 
tawny  head  close  over  ealcn,  who, 
pdraiyzed  with  abject  terror,  felt  the 
not  breath  of  Aravang  on  his  face, 
and  saw  his  protruded  bloo<l-rea 
tongne,  and  the  terrible  white  fangs 
in  ms  cavernous  jaws,  and  the  savage 
sparkling  eyes  of  the  brute  greedily 
hxiking  into  his. 

"Herr  Nealen,"  wamingly  said 
MikU,  as  he  rele^ised  the  arms  he  had 
hitherto  pinioned  ;  "  if  you  move 
kaMl  or  foot,  Aravang  will  rend  you 
Hmb  from  limh'* 

•  Mtdn*  menace  was  needless.  The 
terrified  man  dared  hardly  breathe  or 
tvinkle  an  eyelash. 

lltds  now  leisurely  groped  among 
his  stores  until  he  foimd  a  few  fa- 
tkoma  of  suitable  rope,  with  which 
ht  deliberately  secured  Nealen's 
a&kleB,  and  next  his  wrists.  He  then 
orifited  Arayang  off  watch,  and 
firmly  bound  the  wrists  and  ankles  of 
Neakn  together,  so  as  to  ahno.st 
doohie-up  the  miserable  creature, 
whom  he  contemptuously  rolled  over 
oa  his  aide  as  though  he  were  a  log 
of  vood,  and,  without  speaking  a 
word,  unlashed  the  tiller,  and  took  it 
ahaiML 

Nealen  groaned  piteously,  partially 
from  the  actuxil  physical  pain  he  en- 
dued from  his  Ixinds,  ana  yet  more 
ftom  his  direful  apprehensions  of  the 
fate  which  awiuted  him  at  the  hands 
of  cme  whom  he  now  knew  to  be  a 
deadly  and  implacable  enemy.  He 
would  have  given  the  world  to  recal 
the  deed  on  which  he  had  so  lately 
prided  himself,  and  the  ominous 
words  of  Mads  Neilsen — "for  three 
miserable  dalers  thou  hast  bartered 
tikine  own  life" — thrilled  through 
.  heart  and  brain.  He  repeatedly  at- 
t  tempted  to  address  Neilsen,  madly 
H         itkrmmiMni-na   nf.    nnA    moment,  and 


tbreateniog  at  one  moment,  and 
ibrubiy  beaeoching  the  next,  but  not 
•  sjUahid  did  Mads  reply,  until  at 


length  he  exaspcratcillv roared,  "Si- 
lence !"  and  enforced  the  admonition 
with  a  kick. 

In  less  than  two  hours  from  auit- 
ting  Svendborg,  the  ve^wel  rountled  tlio 
extreme  northern  point  of  Langrlainl, 
and  leaving  the  entrance  the  Great 
Belt  astern,  headed  almost  due  south- 
ward The  wind  by  this  time  had  con- 
siderably moilerated,  and  the  heavy 
clouds  had  slowly  dispersed,  although 
black  congeries  of  murky  vafM)ur  oc- 
casionally obscured  the  starry  hea- 
vens, driven  swiftly  before  the  upi>cr 
currents  of  air. 

The  little  craft  was  now  "on  a 
wincl,''  consequently  she  heeled  over 
considerably,  and  ^lealen  hapiK>ning 
to  lie  on  the  windward  or  raised  side 
of  the  deck,  could  see  over  the  low 
lee  bulwark.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
beheld  another  fishing-boat  in  the  act 
of  obUquely  crossing  their  coun^e  at 
no  great  distance,  and  he  instinctively 
cried  out  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his 
voice,  wildly  hoping  for  succour  and 
deliverance.  His  snrieking  cry  was 
heard,  but  not  understood,  and  a 
powerful  voice  responded  with  the 
mterrogative  hail  oi 

"  Hoi-ho  ]" 

The  moment  was  critical,  but  Matls 
Neilsen  was  a  man  whose  presence  of 
mind,  energy,  and  resoiuces  were  ever 
displayed  in  precise  proiK>rtion  to  the 
emergency.  He  instantly  squatted 
down  on  deck,  tiller  in  hand  (a  com- 
mon enough  attitude  for  the  steers- 
man of  a  fijjhing-boat  or  of  a  small 
Danish  icegt),  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  lashed  the  tiller  so  that  the 
vessel  steered  herself.  He  then  drew 
forth  the  long  dagger-knife  he  carried 
in  his  bosom,  an(l  tlragging  aside  the 
coat  and  shirt  of  Nealen,  Tie  pressed 
the  keen  point  directly  over  his  heart. 

"  Cry  out  again,  utter  one  word 
or  soimd,"  hissed  he  lietweon  his 
clenched  teeth,  "  and  I  will  drive  tiiis 
knife  through  and  through  yoiu-  cra- 
ven heart!" 

Mads  meant  what  he  said,  and  Nea- 
len, shudderingly,  understood  him. 
The  supremely  miserable  wTctch  was 
so  overcome  that  he  did  not  even 
utter  an  ejaculation  of  pain  when  the 
point  of  the  knife,  imi>elled  by  the 
steady  pressiu'e  of  Mads'  hand,  pene- 
trated ms  flesh.  He  was  silent  as 
death. 

"  Hoi-ho!"  tmain  hailed  the  stranger 
vessel,  which  had  now  approached  so 
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near  that  the  fijnires  of  two  or  three 
men  on  her  deck  were  dimly  visible. 
"  Hoi     echoed  Alads,  in  a  loud 

"  Hvorfra?"  (Whence  aie  you  I) 

«  Fni  Sven.lliorg." 

**  Hvor  ttkul  Den  hen  ?"  (Where  are 
you  bound  for  ?) 

"Til  Nakskov"  (a  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tsl  iTiil  of  Laland). 

"  Hvad  siger  De  T'  (What  do  you 
tiiiy  { J  shouted  the  stranger. 

Mads  repeated  hisworaB,  and  cara- 
lessly  added, 

"Hva.l  or  Klokkenr 

"  Kiokken  er  tre  quarteer  til  tre" 
(a  quarter  to  tfaiee  o'clock). 

'^Taks ;  farvel'*  (Thanks;  good-lqre), 
shouted  Mads,  and  the  two  vessels 
passed  on  separate  courses,  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  were  out  of  sight  of  each 
other.  Ifads  Neiheu  thereupon  emit- 
ted a  guttural  growl  of  twitisfaction, 
and  coolly  replacing  his  dagger-knife 
in  his  bosom,  arose,  and  once  more 
took  the  tiller  in  hand. 

The  islands  of  Longeland,  Ijaland, 
Falstcr,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
great  island  of  Zealand,  enclose,  as  it 
were,  a  tract  of  sea  some  forty  miles 
in  length  hy  tweotj-fiye  to  thirty  in 
breadt  h.  There  are  three  narrow  open- 
ings or  straits  between  the  islands, 
comnmuicating  with  this  expanse  of 
water,  besides  the  mouth  of  we  Great 
Belt,  and  several  islets  dot  its  surface. 
There  are  also  two  or  tlirof  nnmelesa, 
uninhabited  uiimature  islets  ot  a  kind 
almost  precisely  similar  to  thosecalled 
Keya  in  the  West  Indies.  Islets  of 
the  same  dcscriptioTi  nliound  along 
the  western  cojust  nt  Sli  -<vigr,  and  are 
called  Halligs.  Tlien  formation  is 
attributable  to  the  inroads  of  the 
ocean  ujion  the  land  :  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  waves  during  ion;;  centu- 
ries eats  away  piece  after  piece,  until 
what  was  soM  land  becomes  a  shal- 
low sou,  a  few  desolate  fragments,  or 
Halligs,  alone  remnin  aniiatho  hun- 
gry bulows  to  attest  the  former  extent 
of  the  continent.  Nearly  all  these 
HaUi^  Qdthough  many  of  them  are 
inluibitea  on  the  coast  of  Slesvig)  are 
mere  sandy  tiucts,  ahnnst  level,  and 
nowhere  rising  more  than  a  lew  vards 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea^  Hade 
Neilsen  knew  one  very  little  Halligs 
situated  in  tho  centre  of  the  pecu- 
liarly land-locked  tract  of  sea  de- 
scribed, and  to  it  he  was  now  steering. 
A  eoaple  of  houn^  niling  afker 
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parting  from  the  stranger  fishing-boat 
l)ruught  Mads'  vessel,  according  to 
his  oUculation,  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hallig  in  Question.  The  day  had 
dawned,  but  the  light  was  still  gray 
and  feeble,  and  a  hazy  blue  film  rose 
from  the  sea,  which  was  very  little 
a^tated,  being  so  land-locked.  The 
wind,  too,  by  this  time  Iiad  slackened 
to  a  gentle  breeze.  Mads  tacked  to 
and  iro,  eatrorly  scanning  the  ex- 
tremely limited  horizon  with  a  glass. 
Even  on  a  clear  sunny  day  the  Hallig 
which  he  sought  was  so  "flush"  with 
the  sea  that  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance  exceeding  a  very 
lew  miles,  unless  a  heavy  swell  caused 
the  waves  to  breskin  foaming  suiges 
over  its  margins. 

INIore  than  an  hour  did  Mads  si>end 
in  an  anxious  look-out,  aud  all  tliis 
while  his  miserable  captive  remained 
Ijound  at  his  feet,  groaning,  sighing, 
ejacidating,  cursing,  praving,  sobbing, 
weeping :  but  Mads  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  nun  than  if  he  were  a  hale  of 
goods  lying  on  the  deck. 

The  morning  had  now  fairly  broke. 
It  was  broa*!  tlaylight.  All  in  an  in- 
stant the  haze  was  agitated  Uke  a 
curtain.  Tiien  it  curled  up  from  the 
FUrface  of  tlie  seaj  and  the  viL'orons 
young  sun  shone  forth  with  d;iz;ding 
brightness.  The  gauzy^  saline  vupuurs 
rolled  away  before  ite  wann  roey 
beams  with  magical  celerity,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Mads  conhl,  with  the  aid 
of  his  battered  old  telescope,  s^x*ep 
the  entire  horizon  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
around.  Kot  a  sail  was  in  sight,  not 
a  moving  object  excopt  a  fow  white- 
breasted,  gray-winged  scabirds,  flut- 
tering closely  o'er  the  water,  and 
plunging  down  ever  and  anon  to  seiae 
their  finny  prey.  Very  slowly  and  care- 
ful ly  did  Mads  turn  nis  glass  to  every 
point  of  the  compajss,  and  at  lengtn 
its  dreular  movement  was  arrested. 
What  is  that?  It  is  a  small  shining 
spot  in  the  field  of  telescopic  vision. 
It  cannot  be  tlie  surface  of  the  sea, 
for  it  is  perfectly  quiescent  It  is  not 
more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant 
at  the  utmost. 

Mads  lets  the  tiller  slip  from  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  kneeling  down  on 
deck  he  rests  nis  trusty  old  tiibe  oyer 
the  taffrail,  and  gazes  with  absorbing 
intensity  at  tlie  softly  gleaming  ob- 
ject. He  springs  to  his  feet  with 
alacrity,  smacks  the  joints  of  bis 
teleooope  together^  and  mutteis  aome- 
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thins;  in  an  exultant  tone   He  seizes 
the  tiller,  and  steers  with  perfect  con- 
fidence.   The  breeze  Ls  very  light,  in- 
deed, by  this  time^  and  after  a  brief 
int€TTal  Madi«  shakes  out  the  reef 
from  the  foresail,  and  hoists  the  main 
hg-saLL   This  freshens  the  way  of 
hia  craft,  and  ere  long  he  can  dis- 
tinctlv  trace  the  outlines  of  the  Hallig 
vith  nia  naked  eye :  nearer  and  nearer, 
ntil  he  can  glance  over  tlie  length 
aad  bieftdth  of  the  siindy  islet,  lie 
nAeeUofne  moment,  and  then  steers 
iter  down  on  the  Halli^;.    He  well 
kBDVB  that  with  this  feeble  breeze  he 
■eed  not  fear  to  run  smack  ashore  on 
^  dkelving  beach.    He  does  so,  and 
the  keel  cf  his  light-draughted  boat 
entiy  grates  up  a  little  creek  of  the 
HaUig  until  the  vessel  is  motionless. 
Mada  then  deliberately  steps  forward, 
aad  with  a  stower  sounds  the  depth 
of  witer  imder  the  bows.  It  does  not 
mnch  exceed  a  couple  of  feet    He  is 
■tiified.   He  enters  his  little  cabin, 
aodonei^es  with  a  well-filled  canvas 
hir  l^ift  he  tosses  on  the  dn'  shore, 
vfidi  is  less  than  a  score  of  feet  dis- 
tMi   He  next  imlashes  the  five-gal- 
kn  keg  of  water  secured  on  the  fore- 
ende,  and  lowers  it  over  the  bows. 
HefcAlowB  it,  and  wades  ashore,  roll- 
mg  the  k^  before  him  until  it  is  high 
ttu  dir.  He  returns  on  board,  cliuib- 
i^vpoja  rope,  and  advances  aft.  He 
■ojtt  his  helpless  raptive,  and  clasp- 
ing him  in  his  brawny  arms  carries 
him  forward,  and  slings  him  in  a 
bowling  knot  over  the  bows.  Again 
hedeKends  into  the  water,  and  grasj>- 
nigKnap  Neali^n,  carries  him  ashore 
wA.  deposits  him  by  the  side  of  the 
ctBTts  oaff  and  the  water  keg. 
What  aoe»  all  this  mean  ? 
Herr  Nealen  alreaily  guesses  only 
too  well  what  it  means,  and  his  parcli- 
ed  hps  emit  anew  a  quivering  cry  for 
mercy. 

Mads  replied  not,  but  gazed  at  the 
■appliant  wretch  with  unappeasable 
hatred  and  ineffable  scorn.   Then  he 
dilihenitely  walked  awav  a  few  paces, 
lad  looke<l  around  as  though  to  sur- 
fey  the  Hallig.    This  desolate  islet 
WIS  out  of  sight  of  any  land.    It  was 
extremeij  small,  oval-shaped,  and  not 
eiBeeding  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
hf  two  hundred  in  breadth.    Its  sur- 
ftee  was  rornfX>sed  entirely  of  sand, 
mixed  with  small  stones  and  shells. 
A  few  iBolated  tufts  of  coarse  bent- 


grass  were  the  only  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  some  sickly 
dwarf  thistles.  Tue  highest  ridge  of 
the  Hallig  did  not  attain  an  elevation 
of  more  than  two  fathoms,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  surface  was  less 
than  one  yard  above  the  sea's  level. 
Towards  the  centre  there  was  a  con- 
siderable hollow,  which  contiined 
water.  Knowing  that  Halligs  are  des- 
titute of  springs,  Mads  walke4l  to  this 
pond,  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  gathering  of  fresh  or  of  salt 
water.  He  dipi)ed  his  hand,  and 
tasted.  The  water  was  only  slightly 
brackish.  It  was  decidedly  a  mixture 
of  rain  and  sea  water.  The  latter 
might  have  percolated  through  the 
sandy  shores,  and  thiLs,  by  a  natural 
filtration,  havelx?en  partially  deprived 
of  its  saline  properties,  or  yet  more 
probably  it  was  spray  conveyed  direct 
irom  the  sea,  for  in  stf>rmy  weather 
the  spray  and  foam  blew  in  clouds 
over  tne  Hallig,  whose  ridges  uf  sand 
were  encmsted  with  salt  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  proportion  of  rain  water 
in  the  h<jllow  ^rreatly  predominated. 
Mads  again  dipptnl  his  hand,  and 

¥irgled  his  mouth  with  the  fluid, 
he  taste  was  not  unpleasant,  and  he 
next  drank  couiou.sly  from  his  palm. 
His  stem  rou^h  visage  assumed  a  sin- 
gular exi)ression  as  he  gazed  at  the 
solitary  pool.  "He  may  drink  this," 
muttered  Mads,  turning  on  his  heel, 
"  when  the  keg  is  drained.  He  will 
not  die  of  thirst" 

On  returning  to  Nealen,  the  latter 
wildly  renewed  his  cries  for  mercy. 
Mads  laughed  pitilessly. 
"Mercy,  beast  I '  he  hoarsely  cried; 
"  and  what  mercy  have  you  shown  to 
my  dear  master.  Lars  Vonved  1  You 
have  delivered  nim — him,  the  Count 
of  Elsinore,  the  heir  of  our  glorious 
old  Valdemars — to  the  dungeon,  the 
scaffold,  the  wheel  !  Ha  !  what  dost 
thou  not  deserve  ?  Mercy  to  tli^e — 
thou  beast,  thou  spotted  snake  !  To 
thee !  thou  vile,  loathsome,  crawling 
reptile  !  Shall  I,  who  was  ready  to 
slay  my  own  blood-brother  for  doing 
what  thou  hast  done,  be  more  pitifiu 
unto  a  viper  like  thee  ?" 

"Oh,"  moaned  Nealen,  "you  do  not 
mean  it — you  cannot  mean  it !  I  re- 

fnt— Oh,  I  do  bitterly  repent  I  -and 
have  suffered  punishment  enough. 
Have  pity  on  me.  Mads  !  Mads,  dear 
Mads  l^eilsen  !  be  merciful !" 
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I  have  told  thee  thiit  I  was  ready 
my  motiMT^a  eon  for  betnying 

my  master." 

"No,  no,  you  do  not  mean  tliat  : 
YOU  would  nut  have  killed  your  owu 
urother.** 

Mads  Neilsen's  rugged  lineaments 
qtii  verod  for  a  second,  and  then  settled 
into  stony  rigidity. 

**  Hjftrk  ye,  Knap  Nealen,"  said  he, 
speaking  slowly,  and  without  the 
slightest  gesture  or  movement  nf  hand 
or  body,  but  the  i>mo  of  lii^?  vince 
was  more  aupalliut^  ihau  li  liu  had 
been  violently  agitated  with  paasion. 
"Thou  knowest  my  brotlier  Jiirgcn. 
He  is  (lead.  I  swore  to  drive  my  dag- 
ger through  his  heart  if  he  were  a 
traitor  to  Ion  VdnTed.** 

"  VoudidnotkUl  Joigen  r  shrieked 
Nealcn. 

"No,  T  am  thankful  that  I  was 
spared  doiu^  that.  Jorgeu  betrayed 
Lars  Yonved,  and  this  day  fortnight 
he  was  justly  pnt  to  death  f >  r  l  is 
treason.  They  made  liim  walk  the 
plank.  Had  I  been  present,  I  should 
nave  been  the  first  to  vote  the  death 
of  my  own  brother— but,  I  say  again, 
I  am  very  thankful  I  was  sp:irc«l 
doin?  that.  Now,  Knap Nealeii,  judge 
whether  it  is  likely  I  shall  spare  such 
a  rej)tile  a.s  thyself." 

Nealen's  H  >!i  rrept  on  his  bones, 
and  hoj)e  ex])iretl  in  his  heart. 

'*  1  will  not  kill  thee,  Knap  Ncalcn," 
resumed  Blads,  '*  and  thou  shalt  have 
a  fair  chance  for  thy  life.  I  shall 
leave  thee  on  this  Hall'  T.  Here  is  a 
hag  of  bread  and  a  keg  of  water/* 

^  It  will  not  support  me  a  week  !'* 
scresmed  Nealcn.  "I  shall  die  of 
hunger  and  thust  t  I  shall  perish  of 
starvation !" 

There  are  fish  in  the  sea,  and 
shell-fish  on  the  shore,  and  the  eggs 
and  young  of  sea-birds  on  the  sand 
ridges  ^'onder.  and  there  h  morn  good 
water  m  a  pool  on  the  Hallig  than 
thou  could'st  drink  in  a  year,  *  com- 
posedly answered  Mada.  "And  if 
any  pn5?i?ing  vessel  happens  tO  See 
thee,  thou  wilt  be  res(  iied." 

**  No  vessel  will  ever  see  me  !  It 
is  a  hundred,  a  thousand  chances  to 
one !" 

"That  T  cannot  helj),"  an.swered 
Ma<l8,  with  callous  indilference.  "You 
may  be  tfdien  off  to-morrow,  or— 
never.  That's  your  own  affiiir— m>t 
minOi" 
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Neslea  looked  up  in  Mads*  faccu 
and  the  ghastly  horror  and  despair  of 

the  wretched  In-ing's  countenance 
mi;;ht  have  moved  the  jiity  of  a  sa- 
vage Fejee.  In  his  agony,  Nealcn 
had  bitten  his  nether  lip  thrcnmh  and 
through,  and  the  blood  tnckled 
down  his  chin,  and  frothed  up  be- 
tween his  ashy  lips.  His  eves  were 
bloodshot  and  dreadfiiUy  mstorted. 
Mads  regarded  him  unmoved  :  not 
the  least  eonmiiseration  did  he  feel, 
not  an  atom  of  iiity  or  of  nith  was 
awakened  in  his  heart  at  the  sight  of 
Nealen's  awful  anguish.  Macbwas 
inexorable  and  pitiless  as  Death  itself 
wlieii  his  passions  were  aroused  in  be- 
ludf  of  his  master,  Lars  Vonved.  He 
would  have  risked  his  life,  without  a 
thought,  to  serve  any  friend  of  hia 
master ;  and  he  would  have  done 
hellish  deeds,  without  a  pang  of  re- 
morse, to  avenge  that  idolized  majiter 
on  whomsoever  had  injured  him. 

Stooi)ing  down.  Ma<ls  Neilsen  un- 
knottcfl  the  ro])e  from  Kna[)  Ncalen'a 
arms,  leaving  the  poor  wretch's  fm- 
kles  yet  bound,  and  without  a  syl- 
lable of  farther  6i>eeeh,  deliberately 
^fn  fie  to  the  shore,  wmled  u})  to  tbo 
bows  of  his  crafty  and  climbed  on 
board. 

Nealen  had  l>een  painfully  bound 
so  long  that  hi.s  limKs  were  ilreadfully 
cramped,  and  the  tlow  of  blotHl  to  his 
extremities  so  arrested  that  they  were 
temponurily  naralyzed.  He  eould 
hardly  move  nis  arms  at  first,  but^ 
iust  as  Mada  turned  away,  he  threw 
himself,  by  a  convulsive  elFort,  at  the 
feet  of  the  merdless  fisherman,  and 
grovelled  in  the  extremity  of  humati 
abasement,  shrieking  for  mercy  and 
pardon.  Mads  regarded  him  and  his 
appeals  no  more  than  he  did  the  sand 
on  which  he  trode. 

By  the  time  Mads  had  got  on  board, 
the  circulation  of  Nealen  s  blood  had 
BO  far  returned  that  he  was  able  to 
toperately  pluck  at  the  rope  which 
bound  his  feet  together,  and  after  re- 
peated efforts  he  got  them  free.  Then 
ne  endeavoured  to  walk,  but  his  en- 
feebled limbs  tottered  beneath  him, 
and  he  fell  prone  on  the  sand.  A^in 
and  airuin  ho  attempted  to  rise,  out 
as  yet  ho  waa  too  exhausted  to  sus- 
tain htmseli'  erect.  He  then  franti- 
cally dragged  himself  fonmd,  like  a 
crushed  serpent,  on  his  stomach,  dig- 
ging his  hands  into  the  yielding  sand, 
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in  the  des^mlring  hope  to  reach  Mads  steered  due  north,  und  even  when  his 
lad  apv>eal  to  him  once  more  for  vessel  was  a  mtre  speck  on  tlie  hori- 
■ifl^-     ^  zon,  his  victim  remained  at  the  wa- 
in the  Interval  Mads  had  backed  ter's  edge  of  the  Hallig,  hoarsely 
UBfiMla,  and  by  removing  his  anchors  shriekini;,  cursing,  and  orajing,  until 
id4  otbtjr  weighty  artiides  from  the  his  swollen  tongue  could  no  longer  ar- 
{oTCJ^tle,  and  also  by  pushing  with  ticulate. 

X  stower,  he  had  forceil  his  vessel      Three  years  Bul^eouently,  a  fishing 
from  her  oozy  bed,  and  Blowly  pro-  boat  happened  to  be  Ix^calmed  near  to 
peUcd  her  away  from  the  shore  of  the  the  Hallig,  and  the  crew  landed  in 
Hail'\^.   He  then  braced  his  yartls,  their  little  pram.   They  found  the 
and  the  bead  of  his  craft  pointed  sea-  fleshless  skeleton  of  a  man  on  the 
wMil,  and  she   gradually  gathered  highest  ridge,  and  from  its  position, 
way.  and  the  fragments  of  clothing  in  the 
By  this  time  Nealen  had  thngged  grip  of  his  bony  fingers,  they  con- 
hiiMelf  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  eluded  he  was  some  solitary  ship- 
uplifted  hands  he  matUy  acreamed,  wrecked  mariner  who  had  died  in  the 
threateneti,  invoked,  beseeched,  curs-  act  of  signalling  his  existence  to  some 
e<i  and  prayed,  incoherentlv.    Mads  passing  vessel, 
dhl  not  even  once  turn  his  Lead,  but 

CHAPTER  XV. 

OTADBLLrr  raiCDXRIKBHATK. 

Thi  special  courier  sent  from  Nyborg  large  sloop-of-war  was  cniising  in 

t«>  Copenhagen  to  announce  Vonved's  the  Cattegat*  between  Jutland  and 

caffture^  and  to  obtain  onlers  for  his  Zealand,  and  a  36-gim  frigate  and 

dijinsal,  reached  his  destination  with-  two  gim-boats  were  at  anchor  in  a 

iaa  dozen  hours,  but  he  was  detained  bay  near  Fredericia    The  Danish 

•t  the  capital  a  couple  of  days  ere  government  instantly  despatched  or- 

K&t  back  by  the  government.    This  ders  for  all  these  ves-^^els  to  forthwith 

May  arose  from  the  fact  that  well-  rendezvous  off  Nyborg,  for  the  sole 

lied  apprehension  existed  that  purpose  of  convoying  Von vcd  across 

fprecautionsof  an  extraordinary  the  Great  Belt.    The  obvious  reason 

5  were  taken,  the  terrible  cap-  of  this  was  that  Vonved's  own  vessels 

live  would  even  yet  escape,  or  be  re.i-  should  be  ettectually  intimidated  from 

eaedon  his  way  to  Coiwnliagen.  Con-  even  attempting  a  rescue.  Orders 

■queutly,  powerful  relays  of  dragoons  were  sent  to  Baron  Leutenberg,  per- 

ww»  stationed  at  Roeskilde,  Kinjj-  emptorily  charging  him  to  permit  no 

rtead,  and  Ckirsoer  (the  three  princi-  person  whatsoever  to  have  access  to 

fid  aldMnBon  the  route)  for  the  pur-  the  Rover  whilst  in  his  charge— and 

pa«e  of  relieving  the  eacort  The  land  very  rigidly  indeed  did  the  worthy 

InaqpOTt  of  Vonvcd  across  the  island  old  Baron  enforce  this  prohibition, 

of  ^faland^  was,  however,  a  matter  So  anxious  was  he  (havmg  a  vivid 

ofoMKli  leas  concern  to  the  authori-  recollection  of  Vonved's  esca|)e  when 

tin  than  hi«  removal  from  Nylx)rg  to  formerly  under  his  charge),  that  he 

Conoer.    Nyborg,  where  he  was  at  scarcely  dared  to  eat  in  comfort,  nor 

pment  dungeoned,  is  a  smalltown,  could  he  slumber  in  dreamless  security 

iCno^y  garrisoned,  situate  on  the  even  in  tlie  midst  of  his  watchful 

CMteni  snore  of  the  island  of  Funen,  giianls.    He  left  many  a  meal  almost 

i^ddi  is  there  separated  from  the  untasted,  that  he  might  huny  to  the 

island  of  Zealand  (on  the  east  dungeon  of  Vonved  to  convince  him- 

?Bt  of  which  Copenhagen  nestles)  self,  with  his  own  infallible  eyes,  that 

tiie  C'-'  '*  Belt,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  captive  was  a  captive  still  ;  and 

•ndirtTi'         largest  of  the  three  out-  he  rose  repeatedly  in  the  middle  of 

btio  cicj and  about  nine  miles  the  night  to  see  that  his  senlinels 

acroK-^       J  Nyoorg  to  the  opposite  were  at  their  posts,  and  pretematur- 

Tifl^  ol  (Jorsder  in  Zealand    It  so  ally  awake. 

te5ened  that  not  a  single  Dani-^h      At  the  expiration  of  a  week  all  was 

-of-war  was  at  that  period  sta-  ready  for  Vonved's  removal.  Tlie 

t^iftl     the  Great  Belt  itself,  but  a  ships  of  war  had  rendezvoused— and 
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not  without  cogent  reason,  for  both 
Vonved's  vessels  wcro  descried  hover- 
ing within  a  few  miles  of  Nyborg  on 
the  very  eveninsof  his $invm  there, 
and  when  King  liVederick's  ships  ar- 
rived and  gave  chaj?e,  the  fjrini  SkiM- 
padde  ana  the  Raiicy  Little  Anialia 
laughed  to  scorn  their  impotent  etForts 
to  come  to  dose  quarters,  and  persist- 
ed in  sailing  to  and  fro  within  sight 
of  the  fortress  wliicli  lield  the  fettered 
liover  in  its  stony  depths. 

Soon  after  daybreak  on  the  eighth 
day  after  Vonved's  capture,  he  was 
tramsferred  to  a  larsze  Iiij^p^er,  wliirh 
sailed  across  the  Great  Belt  to  Corsoer 
under  the  close  convoy  of  the  frigate, 
the  sloop-of-war,  and  the  gon^boats. 
Vonved'H  vessels  could  attempt  no- 
thing towards  his  re.sciie  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  overwhelming  force,  but 
as  tiie  fettered  outlaw  was  conToyed 
on  board  the  luc^,  his  heart  was 
ffladdened  by  a  j^iimpsc  of  his  vessels 
daringly  bearding  the  royal  ships  they 
were  too  weak  to  attack,  and  he 
needed  no  more  to  assure  him  that  his 
followers  would  do  all  that  human 
skill  and  enterprise  could  vW'vcf  for  liis 
ultimate  deliverance.  On  landing  at 
OorsSer  he  was  immediately  placed  in 
a  oovered  carriage,  which  was  closely 
surrounded  by  a  stron<^  force  of  dra- 
goons. In  this  manner,  stopping 
merely  to  change  horses  and  escort, 
he  was  taken  to  Oopenlutten,  and 
after  nightfall  was  conv^ea  (o  Oita- 
dellet  Frederikshavn. 

The  formidable  stronghold  called 
Citadellet  Frederiksham  is  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Copen- 
hagen, close  u\\on  tne  shore  of  the 
Sound,  and  its  seaward  front  bristles 
with  powerftil  battsrie^  which  com- 
mand the  entranee  to  rae  port.  The 
outer  trt'i'  {ilantcd  ramparts  afford  a 
plejinant  and  fashionable  promenade, 
to  which  respectable  persons  are  ad- 
mitted by  ticKets  issued  by  the  com- 
mandant. A  yearly  ticket  costs  three 
rix-dalers,  and  the  money  thus  derived 
is  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes. 
The  immense  citadel  itself  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Fre- 
derick by  a  Dutchman,  one  Van  Haven. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  moat, 
crossing  which  we  arrive  at  the  ram- 
parts ;  beyond  them  is  a  large  inner 
moat,  which  encloses  the  ranijiarts 
of  the  fortress  itself.  This  renowned 
citadel  is  to  Copenhagen  pretty  mucli 
what  ^t»  Tower  is  to  London.  A 
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number  of  the  most  desperate  slaves, 
and  criminals  of  extraordinary  turpi- 
tude, arc  contined  within  the  walls. 

The  eaniage  wMeh  conveyed  Yon- 
vcd  went  down  Amalie-gade,  and 
thrt)iiL,'h  that  southern  outskirt  of  the 
citadel  which  is  now  a  })retty  tree- 
embosomeil  plot,  free  to  the  public; 
and  drew  dose  up  to  the  ardiway  of 
the  drawbridge  of  the  outer  moat. 
Six  dragoons  had  hitherto  ridden  on 
each  side  the  carriage,  and  double 
that  number  in  its  rear.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  aniTal  of  tlie  formid- 
able captive  was  expected,  for  as  the 
cjivalciide  drew  ut),  the  sentinel  on 
duty  at  the  e&te  sharply  rang  a  bell, 
and  ere  its  vunations  nad  died  away, 
the  iron  grating  which  filled  up  the 
doorw  ay  of  the  arch  bejran  to  sink  in 
its  grooves,  and  simultaneously  the 
drawbridge  itself  was  lowered,  and  an 
officer  or  two,  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
geant's jniard  of  soldiers,  bayonets 
fixed,  and  aeveral  attendants  waring 
lighted  torches,  appeared  on  the  other 
side  the  moat  After  a  moment^s 
parley,  some  of  the  dragoons  dis- 
mounted, and  walked,  sword  in  liand, 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  until  it 
crossed  the  drawbridge  and  stop]>ed 
for  awhile  at  the  first  guard-house^ 
where  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
escort  formally  delivered  up  his  pri- 
soner to  the  charge  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  citadel,  receiving  in  ex- 
change a  certificate  of  that  faet  ,8irrTu  d 
by  the  captain  of  the  gimrd.  The  car- 
riage was  then  driven  across  the  draw- 
bridge over  the  wide  hmer  moat,  and 
entered  the  body  of  the  citadel,  pass- 
inir  various  Imifdings  until  it  finally 
reached  the  central  stronghold,  at  the 
principal  gateway  Of  which  stood  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  eommand- 
ant  himself,  Oenenil  Poulscn, — a  ve- 
teran warrior,  wlu^so  prowess  and 
long  services  in  the  field  had  been  re- 
cently fewaided  with  this  important 
appomtnicnt  The  General  was  about 
sixty-five  yeara  of  a»,'e,  a  short,  6<iuare- 
built,  ungainly-looking  man,  whose 
iron  ftame  had  long  been  indurated 
by  hard  professional  work.  He  had 
a  dark,  austere,  wrinkled  countenance, 
a  i>rn(;trat  ive  dark  eye,  a  huge  grizzled 
beanl,  and  a  very  loud,  gruff,  peremp- 
tory voice.  He  had  lost  all  the  mi- 
f^ers  of  hU  left  hand  by  the  bursting 
of  a  live  ,  licll,  which  he  rashly  lifteu 
wliilst  the  fusee  was  alight,  and  he 
halted  in  his  walk,  owing  to  a  severe 
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Vs^  wouii'l  he  roceive  1  ut  thrB;ittle 
'>k  ;We  Balri  •,  in  l.SiU,  the  musket 
ball  tiom  an  Knglmh  Old  Brown 
mieuttiuBgiiiiexfenbcied,  someiriken 
deep  in  hU  groin.   Though  a  bu|ot«d 
Bmt\nt  t,  aritl.  porsnnally,  a  roTigli  ob- 
ulinaie       >ol»lit.'r,  nvUo  iiatiueand 
habit  wats  r^ji*.!  and  uaviel JiiiK  tu  the 
ktt  degCM  OB  the  point  of  duty,  or 
what  be  conceivea  sueli,  General 
IVKilsen  pr.i?v»>M>e«l  5^01x10  |rocKl  Qualities. 
HiiKxxirAL'''  v^  iis  uuluiling ;  nia  reso- 
htitmi  :  upt;  his  preaenod  of  mind 
andihrevd  common  sen.^r  rarf  ly  at 
Ciiilt ;  his  vigUanee  r^i«>^i'l<'.s><,  his  ti- 
fieiity  and  loyalty  iniprt  linal'lo.  Oa 
the  whole,  litj  was  a  very  lit  man  to 
fiQ  mh  a  peculiar  and  napoiudble 
poit. 

A  numVrt^r  of  rail: tan'  ntiiicrs  and 
ikiidiera  in  undress,  were  grouped  near 
the  amunfltiidaiit,  all  eager  to  behold 
litr  «ronderfnl  anil  mysterious  outlaw 
<'i  irhom  tht  y  )iu«l  iieard  so  murh  and 
blew  no  little  tiukt  was  abeiolutely  re- 
liahle. 

When  Vonv^  d<^cended  from  the 
"-arriage,  an  involuntary  deep-drawn 
OiunniTr  pas^^ed  from  every  lip,  and  all 
conouslv  scanned  the  form  and 
featant  of  captivei  The  scene 
^as  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by 
tiieclare  "f  the  torehes,  wlii^h  na>lird 
nid'iily  on  the  spectators  and  ligiited 
-ip  the  front  of  the  masaivc  building, 
jadtibe  deeply  archetl  entrance.  Von- 
verl  was  deathly  ^uile,  owing  to  his  rr - 
iirnt  -seri^tus  loss  of  blwd.  but  his 
Uxiiiy  powers  8eemod  uudiniinished, 
mi  his  eountenance  was  placid  and 
nadaimtcd.  Aahi-^  f<i<)t  touched  the 
irttOBi!  h**  f{ui''k]y  glanced  from  face 
to  face,  and  ulitserviiig  Geneml  Poul- 
*fi,  whose  person  and  office  he  al- 
nsiiy  knew,  he  bowed  gncefiiUy,aad 
l»i*ldy  exclaimed — 

Ah,  commandant !  you  (!•>  nic  the 
»in^^|a^r  huuoULi  to  recclve  uic  in  per- 


Tr.r.I.'ii  r !  I  can  do  no  less !"  gniffly 
mattered  tho  nM  General,  twitching 
bi*  bearti,  and  staring  with  uudis- 
gmseA  curiodity  and  amazement  at  hi^i 
posoner. 

"Well  General  Poulsen,"  pleas- 
antly added  Vnnved  :  '*as  T  am  to  be 
jour  guest  for  a  few  tiuv**,  I  truat  that 
w#  tiiaU  each  do  our  duty,  and  i>art 
with  regret," 

Xot  on  ray  aide  blunthr  cried 
(XimiiiaDdant.  **  Regret  1  Hammer 
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of  Thor  !  I  shall  lic  nagbtijy  relieved 
when  l^«leliveryou  up. 

"  To  the  llead^iman  1" 

''To  the  Benl  himself,  for  what  I 
care  !**  »owled  old  I'ouleen. 

*'0,  General  Ponlsen  I  and  is  it 
thus  you  wekomc  uic  T'  Kiid  V(»n- 
vcd,  smiling  blaitiily,  und  regarding 
the  grim  old  aoldier  with  an  air  of 
gentle  reproach. 

"  Curse  your  impudent  liaTitcr,  y  ti 
son  of  LuciJer fahrl^'  roared  tiic 
iiate  commandant ;  wluhit  several  of 
hh  younger  otfiix^rs  tittered  and  ex« 
changed  looks  of  arch  nmu-rniPTit. 

"  Commandant  l*ouh>en,  gravely 
observed  Vonved ;  "I  have  come  from 
afar  to  visit  you,  and  partake  of  your 
hospitality ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  that 
Tin  less  yon  treat  me  ni<^rc  conlinlly,  I 
shall  indubitably  quit  your  citadel  m 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without 
the  customary  ceremonv  of  bidding 
you  a  courteous  farewell.  ' 

At  this  daring  open  dc  laration  of 
Vonved's  intention  to  siKjedily  escape, 
Ctoneial  Poulsen  wa«  for  a  moment 
too  astounded  to  reply,  but  gulping 
down  n  tremendous  soldier  8  o-itli,  he 
muttered  to  himself  something  to  the 
effect  that  forewarned  is  forearmed* 
To  Vonvt  d  he  sternly  exclaimed — 

"Fredlcs  '.  \  <)U  have  n«^>t  come  in  a 
imltrv  wooden  guard- house,  i)ut  to 
Citadellet  Frederikshavn,  and  you 
have  not  Baton  Leutenberg  for  go- 
vernor**  

"  Would  to  heaven  I  had  r  gently 
sighed  Vonved. 

^  I  do  not  doubt  you !  But  /  am 
conuii;in<lant  A<  /v 

A  fact  wliicli  does  infinite  credit 
to  tlie  marvellous  sagacity  and  unerr- 
ing judgment  of  Frederick,  our  King;" 
demurely  remarked  Vonved,  who  for 
some  secret  ren.=inn  appeared  t<»  take 
an  unaceoimtaltle  and  .apparently  im- 
prudent dehght  in  initatmg  the  Ge- 
neral. Yet  so  intuitively  profound 
was  Vonved*8  penetration  of  charac- 
ter, and  so  deftly  could  ho  ma.i;k  his 
real  object,  that  it  was  more  than 
probable  he  deliberately  uttered  every 
poliahed  taunt»  and  weighed  the  effect 
of  every  word  ere  his  Ops  gave  it  ut- 
ternnen. 

"Away  with  him !"  yelled  the  ex- 
asperated commandant,  stami^ing  fu- 
riously. "  To  the  dungeon  with  this 

ne  >cking-Tnrd  !" 
Two  stalwart  grenadiers,  bayonet 
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in  !innf1,  rrt'  h  trrM^jtf'd  an  arm  of  Vnn- 
ved,  and  accoiiipauied  by  torch-l)Oiir- 
or«>,  several  oUicere,  and  Poulseu  liim- 
8elf,  th6  outlaw  was  hurried  towards 
the  dungeon  already  prepared  for  his 
reception.  They  fiiret  went  through 
a  species  of  wide  passage  or  yeBtibuIe, 
at  the  end  of  which  were  three  strong 
oaken  doors,  each  opening  into  a  cor- 
ridor. An  official  unlocked  a  huge 
padlock  which  aecured  ;m  iron  bar 
across  the  central  door,  and  tiic  pm  lw 
proceeded  down  the  corridor,  whieh 
was  narrow  and  vaulted,  until  a  se- 
cond door,  trcbly  barred,  wasreached. 
It  opened  on  to  a  small  landing,  in 
which  a  heavy  iron  trap-door,  being 
tmbolted,  wns  raised  hy  a  pnlley  per- 
manently affixed  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  Hteep  flight  of  narrow  wooden  stairs 
were  disclosed.  Down  these  Vonved 
was  conducted,  and  they  terminated 
in  another  corridor,  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  which  was  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  almost  as 
deep  as  the  fonndatioos  of  the  hnild- 
ing.  It  was  thirty  feet  m  length, 
about  spvcn  wide,  and  nine  high,  to 
the  centre  of  its  arched  top.  It  was 
built  of  solid  stone;  and  tiiough  cold 
and  dismal,  was  not  damp,  and  scni- 
pulou>ily  cicati.  Tt  had  lu^ithcr  wiji- 
df)WH  nor  loopholes,  but  an  ani]>le  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  was  derived  through 
pipes.  Two  iron  lamps  suspended 
Rom  the  odlisg  were  intended  to  light 
the  place  when  necessarj^ 

At  the  end  of  this  corridor  was  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  destined  to  re- 
ceive Vonyed.  It  was  situated  in  the 
vv:-y  rntre  of  the  foundations  of  the 
cditicii,  and  had  been  expressly  built 
many  years  before  to  insure  the  con- 
finement of  either  State  prisoners^  or 
great  malefactors,  whose  safe  keeping 
was  deemed  important.  The  door 
was  low  and  square,  and  of  prodir 
cious  strength.  A  stone  wall,  four 
feet  thick,  formed  the  partition  be- 
tweeu  tlif  f-onidor  and  the  dungeon, 
and  tlic  df)or  hung  in  a  mris-^ive  cast- 
iron  frame^bolted  and  clamped  into 
the  wall  The  door  iteelfwasof  oak, 
one  foot  in  thickness,  studded  with 
huge  iron  knobs,  both  inside  and  out, 
im  closely  as  thev  could  be  driven.  It 
was  seciu^d  in  the  centre  by  an  enor- 
mous lock,  with  three  bolts,  and  at 
top  and  bottom  were  two  wrought- 
iron  bars,  eacli  two  iurlies  sqiiare, 
iiited  in  sockets  like  liars  across  the 


ie  Dane:  [Joly, 

door.    When  opened,  the  dungeon 

itself  was  revealed  to  ^iew.  Tt  was 
roomy  enough,  tbuiteen  feet  s(iuare, 
and  its  height  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  the  corridor,  T)eing  twelve  feet, 
with  a  flat  roof.  It  was  stony  through- 
out Stone  ceiling,  stone  wail&  stone 
floor,— -the  latttf  composed  of  huge 
neen  flagstones  firom  the  island  of 
Vala.  Like  tlio  corridor,  it  had  no 
direct  coiimiumcation  with  tlie  open 
air.  Not  a  ray  of  daylight  could 
ever  ^netrate.  It  was  ventUated 
with  iron  pipes,  and  a  bronze  lamp 
Ruspendedby  aeliaiTi  from  the  ceiling, 
atibrded  the  only  light  its  inmates 
conid  reosive.  Pomiture,  properly 
speaking,  it  had  none.  In  the  centni 
«  f  tl;e  floor  wjts ;!  l  (':im  of  oak  driven 
deeiJ  in  the  ground,  and  cut  ofVso  a.^ 
to  lonu  a  block  two  feet  liigh,  and 
all  the  way  along  one  side  of  the  dun- 
geon, at  the  height  of  twenty  inches, 
was  a  bench  of  oak  slightly  hollowed, 
two  feet  broad  and  four  inches  thick, 
intended  to  serve  asa  bed  for  the  pri- 
soner. There  was  no  mattress,  nor 
l)lankets,  Imt  a  \or\':  round  straw  pil- 
low, encln.m>d  in  leather,  and  stuffed 
nearl)  as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball.  Se- 
veral strong  iron  rings  protruded  from 
the  walls. 

When  Vonved  wjls  introduefd  into 
the  dungeon  its  swinging  lamp  was 
already  lighted,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  oak  block  stood  a  smith,  with 
leathern  apron  in  fnmt,  brawny  arms 
bared  to  the  siiouldei-s,  hanmier  in 
hand ;  a  small  anvil,  chains,  boxes  of 
tools,  rivets  and  file  on  the  floor. 

Lars  Vonved  had  quietly  but  most 
keenly  noted  every  thing  from  the 
moment  lie  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  Testibure;  His  piercing  eyes 
glanced  swilitly  and  comprehensively 
on  all  sides — nothing  escaped  his  fur- 
tive scrutiny— nothing  that  he  saw, 
nothing  that  he  heard,  but  was  in- 
stantly registered  in  his  memory. 

The  commandant  gazed  intently  at 
Vonved  to  n'»te  \shat  ctt'oct  the  as- 
pect of  the  dungeon  created,  but  the 
outlaw's  oountenanoe  was  unmoved, 
though  a  smile  of  calm  disdain  wieath- 
ed  Ids  lips. 

"  I  perceive  I  aman  expected  guest,'* 
remarked  he. 

'*None  the  lev  welcome  for  that,'* 
chuckled  the  commandant 

"Ah,  you  will  lodge  me  like  a 
prince!  1  bhuli  bt^^iu  to  esteem  my 
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?^ exceedingly  valuable,  tor  King      **Tlu>  «tar  ot  Hope  !'* 
n«kikk  ynH  not  be  so  ss^ely  goard-      "Ha :  and  the  General  now  h^aw 
«ihi  ^\a  palacaaa  I  am  in  mjdim^  to  have  a  glimmering  concepti(Hi  of 
^ '  Vonved*s  meaning,    Ha»  it  a  tpeeeh 

**  Ay,  neithf  r  frieuds  nor  f<^f'<  will  and  Uininiajje  ?" 
mt  you  here  without  my  knowledge      **  I  can  read  ite  brigiit  beama  They 
adpenmmoa."  teD  me  it  ^ahinai  BtOllbr  whoBoerer 

"^Vhoknow8raaidVo^^▼ed,8oftIy,  believes  in  it'" 
r.th a fein^mkr  smile.  "Enough  of  this  rhiklis'i  f  >lJy 

WTio  kuow9  echoed  Genera!  an^^rily  roared  tlie  CMinmandant.  "A 
l^teea.  *'  Tordner  !  All  prciieut  uight  a  re*t  here  will  cool  your 
know  wdH  enouf^h,  and  none  better  brain,  aud  yoa  irill  iee  no  atva  of 
th»n  yourself,  Uaptain  Vonved— if  hope  on  the  OMfTOir.  Feilowl !  do 
?5i>^hl^your  til and  >Tif'h  ytmr  iiarac,  your  duty." 

th^h  be  wouid  be  a  rai>h  uiau  who  In  a  twinkling  Yonved  wajs  led 
estotod  either.  BeUiink  yon  where  dose  up  to  the  mock  iu  the  oen^  of 
y«>a  nand.  See  theae  hewn  stone  the  dungeon.  The  fetters  wh'ch  Ko 
wall?  '  Smitf-  them,  and  t]if*y  will  re-  now  wnrr  had  been  put  on  at  N\  l"i^'. 
maji  m  impassive  ;w  thr  living  rock  They  consisted  of  au  ordinary  pair  of 
whcQce  they  were  rifted-  See  the  handcufla,  and  a  ring  on  each  li^  con- 
■ttacles  for  yf>ur  body— the  iron-  nected  with  a  light  chain.  Previona 
lioaad  door— the  s^^^ntinels  who  will  orders  having  been  given,  the  sniithsi 
kaep  fuanl  nic^ht  and  day  !"  knew  what  th^y  had  to  do.  They 

**Soine  men  have  been  trebly  fet-  first  took  oti  the  leg  fetters,  audcast- 
md,  duqgeoned,  guaided— and  yet  ing  them  aside,  produced  a  Teiymmth 
^^eKapedy"  quieuy  neponded  Von*  heavier  set.  By  aid  of  the  anvil  tiiey 
TOa  first  firmly  riveted  a  bn):i(l  iron  hi..>p 

num  ^y'^vn  of  woman  fshall  round  each  le^^  just  alM>ve  the  aukie, 
^▼er  escape  from  thia  dungeuu  whiUt  and  these  hoopd  were  euunocted  by  a 
I  am  e  mmandant  of  the  citadel  I"  chain,  two  feet  in  length,  composed  of 
trmlj  and  menacingly  replied  Qeneral  three  heavy  links,  each  .  ro^.s  iKUTod. 
Poalsen.  The  Imndrnff^^  \v<>re  Hki-wi.se  removed, 

**Iife  is  very  sweet -and  uever  aud  auother  pair,  speciallv  premrcd, 
fveetar  than  when  Death  outstretches  were  put  on,  not  made  to  lock,  out  to 
his  nUe  winn.  Self-preservation  is  rivet.  When  the  one  on  the  right 
3  rizbt  marvHlnns  in^;ti!ict senten-  wrist  had  been  firmly  riveted,  the 
5iu»L-Iy  replied  Vouved.  end  of  a  strong  chain  of  short  link.s 

**Hai?t  thou  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  was  riveted  to  a  sort  of  iron  loop, 
vny  ]   Art  thou  a  wondrous  ma^i-  projecting  from  the  huidcuff  ou  the 
''tM.  I*  ^A'hose invocation  a  demon  wdl   inn*>r  side  of"  the  wri.st.    Tin-  1<  ft, 
r<4Ti*  thi^  door  to  %'aiii.sli,  and  eoTivey    liaiidcutf  was  put  on  in  tlie  same  man- 
♦   thee  away  invisible  to  mortal  keu  i  '   uer,  and  riveted  to  the  other  eu«l  of 

*I  am  not  a  bird.  General  Poulien,  the  chain,  which  was  not  more  than 
ud  am  loo  oood  a  Lutheran  to  seek  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  Ife^ 
4pjarr»»?n'^  aid  even  to  save  me  from  a  wroni^ht-iron  hoop,  two  int^hes  in 
die  wii«;L"  width,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 

Toe  commandant  laughed  scorn-  was  bent  round  his  body.  The  two 
^y  ends  were  so  made  that  when  thev 

■^Then  ymi  confess  you  areimpo-  met  in  front,  one  end  passed  tliron^ih 
t^t  to  eswj5i]»e  V  an  oj)ening  cr  loop  of  the  other  enil, 

•'Time  wiU  show.  1  see  what  you  aud  the  anvd  being  placed  on  the 
ramol  see."  block,  the  smiths  paassd  a  thick  riyet 

**'^'bat  isthatf  and  Poulscn  star-  through,  and  clenched  it  so  as  to  im- 
M  rather  anxiously  aT>ont  liiiii.  under-  movably  secure  the  hoop.  The  centre 
itindrng  Vonved  s  words  in  a  Uteral  of  that  portion  of  the  hoop  which  en- 
sfn^e  only.  circled  the  back  of  Vonved  was  al- 

A  star.*'  ready  provided  with  a  strong  iron  eye, 

"A  star  !  OufI  stars  in  i)lenty  arc  or  lo<ip,  and  tn  it  was  next  rivcN-d 
ikining  overhead,  but  stone  walla  aro  the  eud  link  oi  a  cliain.  That  being 
not  tissue  paper.'  done,  the  other  end  of  the  chain  was 

''Td  do  I  aee  a  beaateouastar."     riveted  to  one  of  the  larg<-  ir')n  nu^^ 

*  Bm  it  a  bmiwI"  bolted  to  the  wall  above  the  wooden 
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bench,  and  the  lent^th  of  this  bodv> 

ciiain  being  seven  t  i  i  :i:]it  fcrt,  woiiM 
enable  the  raptivc  to  walk  to  the 
centre  of  his  dungeon  and  no  further. 
A  swivel  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
chain  to  prevent  twistUDg. 

.Nearly  an  hour  was  consumed  in 
these  soul-sickening  operations  to 
confine  a  man^  made  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  in  a  more  degrading  man- 
Tior  than  if  he  had  boon  an  untam- 
able wild  Ixvist,  ami  (hiring  this  pe- 
riod hardly  a  word  was  uttered  aloud. 
The  smiths  spoke  in  an  undertone  as 
tliey  plied  tneir  hammetaand  files ; 
the  oraccrs  present  exehanprcd  signi- 
ficant looks,  and  gravely  whispered ; 
the  soldiers  and  ussistaiits  stood  in 
awe^tricken  silence;  Vonved himself 
never  unelosed  hi.s  li]ia,  never  innvod 
a  hmb  except  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  men  who  w^ore  chaining  him, 
and  the  general  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures was  calm  and  stem  as  those  of 
an  ancient  statue  designed  to  pernoTiify 
Yx\Ui.  Yet  who  could  tell  what  liciy 
thoughts  surged  thruu^h  his  power- 
ful brain  1  What  burning  indigna- 
tinii  and  hate  unquenchable  filled  his 
iiii'ihty  lieart  \  What  tremendous 
agony  iiie  proud  soul  endured  utbuch 
unpamllelediffuominy !  What  appal- 
ling \  \\  s  of  future  vengeance  on  the 
an  1 1 1 ors  of  \m  wrontrs  ?  W  h  at  secret 
and  infallible  faith  in  a  day  of  fearful 
retribution  ? 

Whatever  General  Poulsen's  fault s 
might  be,  and  however  blunt  his  feel- 
ings were  by  nature  and  in<lurated  l»y 
habit,  he  cerUunly  wtis  not  wantonly 
cruel,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  prolong- 
ing the  present  jminful  scene.  ]So 
sooner  was  the  Ia«it  rivet  securely 
clenched,  than  he  harshly  intimat<;d 
to  the  group  of  officers  and  to  the 
soldiwswho  were  pfessing  into  the 
dungeon,  that  the  sooner  tliey  dis- 
|HTsedthe  Ix'tter  he  should  be  pleased; 
and  being  promptly  obeyed,  he  order- 
ed a  few  final  arrangements.  The 
smiths  collected  their  tools  and  de- 
parted. A  wnrrler  or  gaoler  then  en- 
tered, and  brought  in  a  wooden  tray 
containing  a  substantial  supper  of 
cold  meats,  a  long  loaf  of  bhvck  lye 
brend,  a  stone  pitcher  of  water  with 
a  cnme-like  neck,  and  a  small  flask  of 
brtendeviiu — the  ordinary  white  corn 
breffldy  used  at  almost  every  meal  in 
Denmark — and  wjt  it  on  the  top  of 
the  oak  block,  which  among  its  other 
uses  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  table 
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for  the  inmate  of  the  dungeon.  Nei- 
ther knife  nor  fork  was  allowed,  the 
meat  beiuLr  ready  cut  into  small  trag- 
mcuts,  and  the  hard  rye  loaf  sliced 
80  nearly  througli  that  convenient 
portions  could  randily  be  broken  oft 
Tiie  General  then  addressed  Von- 
vcd: 

"Prisoner,  I  have  received  no  or- 
ders wliatever  regarding  your  diet, 
and  therefore,  so  long  as  you  remain 
in  my  cliarge,  I  shall  take  eaie  that 
you  are  r^ularly  supplied  w  iili  good 
nutiitiouB  meals.  The  lamp  will  bum 
until  ^our  breakfast  is  brought  in  the 
morning,  and  its  supply  of  oil  shall  be 
rcphtiii.slied  whenever  needl'ul;  and 
trust  me,  its  honest  light  will  be  moro 
useful  to  you  than  the  rays  of  that 
imaginary  star  vou  SO  veakly  delude 
yourself  about  •  * 

Commaad;iut !  I  most  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  unexpected  kind- 
ness towards  me,  and  will  gladly  drink 
your  liealtli  this  very*  night ;  nutlet 
me  li^ui  e  you,  that  the  bright  beams 
of  my  stiir  are  not  imagiuaiy,  but  real, 
and  can  brightly  illumine  the  gloom- 
iest cnumy  of  this  innermost  dun- 
geon." 

"Ho-ho!  then  tliis  lamp  is  very 
needless.    Shall  I  save  the  Kin^>i 

stores  by  ordering  it  to  be  cxtiUo 
guished  I"  dryly  queried  PouNen 

"jS'o,  no, commandant!'  kiuI  \  un- 
ved,  with  an  airy  laugh,  yet  speaking 
in  an  earnest  tone  ;  '4et  me  have  tho 
lamp  alight  night  and  day,  jusi  to 
sliDW  liow  gnitelully  I  can  appiwiatc 
the  niunlv  feeling  wliicli  rmmiptcd 
you  to  order  me  such  an  inaulgenoc." 

The  old  General  looked  hard  and 
thoughtfully  at  Vouved,  hesitated  si 
moment,  seemed  iucbned  to  speak, 
but  restrained  himself,  and  bowing 
stiffiy,  went  forth  without  saying  an- 
other word. 

The  massive  door  slowly  grrited  %m 
its  hinges  tlie  triple  bulla  of  its  hui;c 
lock  were  shot  with  a  clan^  that 
echoed  hollowly  adown  the  cold  cor- 
ridor the  ]wndcrous  iron  bars  were 
carefully  fitted  in  their  sockets.  Then 
two  tnisty  sentinels,  aimed  with 
loaded  nmskcts  and  fixed  liaynnete, 
were  .stationed  in  the  corridor,  and  the 
rcjiidue  of  the  jKirty  aseendeil  by  the 
steep  wooden  stairfe  to  the  8t«u  y  above 
— the  ground  floor  of  the  citadel,  in 
fact — and  lowered  and  bolted  tlio 
iron  trap  door  on  the  landing.  In 
the  second  corridor  a^joiiiingi  two 
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iBoregentinelfl  vere  stationed,  and  one  with  wat^'h words,  and  strictly  ordered 

other  was  placotl.  in  the  vestibule  lead-  to  i)ennit  no  one  whatever  to  ap- 

mitWeto.    Night  and  day  five  8ol-  proach  the  dungeon  unless  they  could 

^awRwere  to  be  thus  on  guard  over  answer  their  challenge  satisfactorily. 
w»e  dongeoned  and  fettered  prisoner,      Thus  it  was  that  Lars  Vonved  wsis 

»Bil  i\\ey  were  to  be  relieved  every  dimgeoned  in  Citadellet  Frederik- 

{\>ar  hours.    They  "were  furnished  shavn. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  iras  wl«»ely  said  of  old,  that  "a  agone.  And  then  her  vehement  heart - 

friciui  cannot  be  known  in  ])rasperity,  cry  was  to  join  her  husband— to  clasp 

nor  an  enemy  hidden  in  adversity."  the  father  of  her  boy  to  her  bosom, 

Tiiis  truth  was  exi»erienced  by  the  and  sob  her  forgiveness — to  tell  him 

wife  of  Lars  Vonved-    Her  summer  she  love<l  him  more  than  ever — to  share 

friends  now  professed  to  know  her  his  dungeon,  to  live  or  to  die  with  nr 

Bfit ;  and  her  secret  enemies— for  even  for  him.  They  tenderly  8^K>thed  and 

she  bad  .some,  as  who  has  not  ( —  told  her  that  Vonved  was  already  on 

0|jenlT  exulte«i,    and   avowed  they  his  way  to  Nyborg,  and  hanlly  could 

Li*!  fong  foreseen  that  the  recluse  they  pacify  her  to  remain  until  the 

dwellers  at  Ktnj^'s  Cairn  were  un-  morrow,  for  she  wished  to  set  forth 

righteous.    Whilst  the  warm  sunlight  that  instant  in  his  tnvck. 

iliomine^  the  earth  we  caimot  see  the  "  Listen,  lady — hear  me,  my  tlear, 

«ie  of  Heaven  ;  but  when  darkness  dear  friend  I"  crie<l  p<>or  lit-rtcl,  «'Iji.sp- 

nirtains  the  sky  each  secret  stiir  is  re-  ing  Amalia's  hand  Ijetween  l>oth  hi.s 

veiled,  resplendent  in  its  pathway  of  own,  whilst  hisgroat  black  eyes  Hashccl 

l^TTf.    Even  so  Amalia  Vonved— for  dazzlingly  through  a  mist  of  hot  tears, 

■erermore  will  she  liear  the  wife's  "Tlie  Lord  our  Grod  only  knoweth 

Mme  she  receivetl  at  the  altar — in  what  a  day  or  what  an  hour  may 

the  ran.shine  of  prosixrity  could  not  bring  forth.    This  morn  I  was  more 

keow,  beyond  the  pos-sibility  of  error,  wretched  than  tongue  can  express, 

kerirue  friends ;  but  now  the  lUirkpalf  and  ere  noon  I  was  transi^rted  with 

of  adversity  enshrouded  her,  a  few  happiness— almost  mad  with  joy  ami 

lead  devoted  friends  stood  forth  as  gratitude — for  a  noble  lady  came  ancl 

Wight  stars  in  the  dome  of  night.  The  bade  me  hope  for  a  future  more  bril- 

$?9cd  clergyman  and  his  wife  hur-  liant  than  my  <lreams  of  fame  and 

hed  to  her  aa  so«in  as  they  knew  be-  fortune  ever  painted,  and  she  bought 

food  doubt  that  Captiiin  Vinterdalen,  a  picture— and  oh  !  dear,  generous 

■ad  Lars  Vonved  that  night  seized,  friend  I  thou  who  hast  so  befriended 

wtrre  one  and  the  same.    They  ha(i  me  in  my  time  of  bitterest  need,  shall 

hu'lly  cros.sed  the  threshold  of  King's  not  my  heart  leap  responsive  in  this 

Uaim  ere  Bertel  llovsing  nwhed  in  thine  hour  of  awfullest  affliction  ]  Lo, 

after  them,  actaatc<l  by  the  same  I  am  here  to  comfort  thee,  to  aid  thee, 

l^ife   motives.     Like   them,   his  to  devote  myself  to  thee.    All  that  I 

aamuuB  heart  intuitively  acc^uitted  have,  all  that  I  can  earn  is  at  thy  ser- 

ABalta  of  any  knowing  participation  vice.    See!  here  are  a  thousand  8|)ecie 

in,  or  even  knowledge  of,  the  criminal  dalers  I  this  day  received  for  my  pic- 

deedi  of  her  outlawe«l  husband.    It  ture.    On  the  morrow  we  will  leave 

Mm  aJmost  midnight  when  these  this  place — thou  wilt  permit  me  to 

frieadscame  to  the  nouse  of  woe  and  go  with  thee  as  a  devoted  and  ever 

vaihng,  and  Amaha  had  not  long  re-  grateful  friend,  a  brother.    Before  we 

eofcred  strength  and  cf>mpo8uresufti-  depart  I  will  see  the  Baroness  who 

€iat  to  be  alive  to  the  horrible  agony  has  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  a.«<8ured 

of  that  night's  dist^overj'.   A  very  me  that  my  future  fortune  and  hap- 

fcw  words  from  her  explained  the  niness  shall  be  her  care.    I  will  tell 

■ttio  facts  of  her  position — the  bare  ner  thy  story,  and  im]>lore  her  coun- 

netlineof  Vonvetl'sstorj'.andherown  sel,  her  protection,  her  aid.    Ah  !  she 

Btter  iimorance  of  his  identity  with  is  a  great  and  noole  lady,  very  wine 

dptain  Vinterdalen  until  two  hours  and  tender-hearted ;  and  the  Baron. 
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her  iord,  ib  puweriul  at  the  court  of 
our  iorereign,  md  wiU  nolieftne  any 

boon  she  eraT^  Courage !  dear 
frieTifl.  (jod  Aliniglity  will  never  for- 
sake thee,  and  He  will  raise  frienUg 
to  plead  thy  cause,  and  will  incline 
the  heart  of  the  King  to  pardon  thine 
husltanrl." 

The  minister  and  his  wile  were  not 
so  enthusiastic  as  the  impulsive  child 
of  gpniuB,  hut  they  honoured  the  spirit 
that  dictated  his  imnasdoned  effort 

at  coTmolation,  ami  tncy  prayorfuUy 
cried  Amen  to  his  mophetic  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  God's  protection  and 
mercy. 

Reverently  draw  a  vr il  over  the  sa- 
cred anguish  of  the  wile  and  mother, 
whose  lacerated  heart,  all  through 
that  night,  oontinually  eiacalated 
broken  petitim  vnto  toe  Thione  of 
OnniipotPTire.  even  as  the  cnishcd 
rase  exliuies  sweetest  perfume.  The 
cry  of  the  broken-hearted  never  is  un- 
heard nor  disreKurdt'il,  albeit  the  Al' 
iniiiht}',  in  insonitalde  wisdivm,  may 
grant  <>r  nmy  deny  present  response 
uTid  relief,  as  secmeth  good  unto 
Him. 

By  the  morrow's  dawn  Amalia  and 
hci  hoy,  nftpuded  by  Bert»'l  Rovsing, 
quitted  bveudborg ;  and  alter  a  rapid 
journey  reached  Nyborg,  the  place  of 
VonTed*a  temporary  detention.  Dur- 
ing the  week  he  rem.nned  there  all 
th»'ir  f  liortK  to  obtain  even  a  sight  of 
the  outlaw  were  of  coiu^  ineffectual, 
and  the  young  painter,  in  hie  despair, 
haying  rashly  attempted  to  bribe  an 
officer  of  the  Lnmrd  to  ]»ermit  Amalia 
an  interview  with  her  husband,  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Baron  Leut^- 
hagf  and  closely  confined  until  Von> 
ve  l  ^vr1?!  (in  his  way  to  Copenhagen. 
Tnuuediately  on  l>einc  released,  Bertel 
conducted  iiis  irieuds  to  the  capital, 
aninntf  there  on  the  moming  after 
Vonred  had  been  lodged  in  the  cita- 
del. Ere  fpiittirr/  SveTitnv>rf:  he  liad 
obtamcd  u  liurned  mtcrview  with  the 
Baroness  Gunhild  Koemperhimmel, 
and  narrated  to  her  the  outlines  of 
tfif  wondmus  story  of  Vonved  and 
Amalia  The  Baroness  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly sti  uck  with  the  narrative, 
and  aMoed  Bertel  leimal  questions 
which  he  could  not  answer,  ncN*  at  all 
coinpn^hend  their  import  and  nini 
She  told  him  that  in  a  day  or  two  she 
should  bo  in  Cooenhagen,  and  would 
endeavour  to  enlist  the  ^nnpathy  of 
the  Baron  IbrtheontlawandhiswiliB, 
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but  did  not  disguise  her  apprehension 
that  her  husband's  influence  with 
the  goTenmieiit  would  be  of  little 

avail. 

The  hrst  act  of  Bertel,  on  arnving 
at  the  capital,  was  to  ascertain  the 
little  publicly  In  »wn  as  to  the  prob- 
able late  of  Vonvt'd,  and  then  lie 
hurried  to  the  town  residence  of  hia 
patroness.  Uuliuppily  she  was  not 
at  home,  having  gone  on  some  short 
visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  but 
in  tliouy;litful  anticipation  of  such  an 
event  she  had  given  orders  that  when 
Hcrr  liovsing  called  he  should  be 
presented  to  her  husband  himself. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  Tjan^n 
Kcemperhiinniel  was  eonsidumbly 
older  than  his  wife,  being  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  their  marriage 
was  rumoured  to  hate  been  a  veiy 
romantic  and  Boniewhat  mysterious 
ailair.  Ue  was  of  ancient  lineage, 
possessed  vast  ancestral  estates  in 
Zealand  and  Jutland,  and  for  many 
years  liad  held  offices  of  State  com- 
mensuratc  with  his  r  nik  and  wealth. 
He  was  at  present  a  Privy  Couu- 
eillor,  though  not  one  of  the  ministry-, 
a  general  in  the  anny,  Grand  Mastn* 
of  the  Ordn;tn<^e,  ami  tilt' niiitli  <  f  the 
thirty-one  Knights  (including  tlio 
King)  on  the  roll  of  the  princely  Or- 
der of  the  Elephant  He  was  a  small 
but  well-shaped  man,  his  features 
were  plain  and  large,  but  an  air  of 
dignity  and  command  redeemed  them 
fh>m  Ming  commoniuui  c  ;  his  eye 
was  calm  and  penetrative,  his  man- 
ners refinod  juhI  noble.  He  liad  the  re- 
putation of  bemg  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
and  it  was  generally  asserted  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  confidential  po- 
litical advisers  of  the  Kinc,  and  that 
many  important  meaHui*'^  in  which 
he  iiid  not  appeal'  at  ail  pci^naUy 
interested  <nr  ooncemed,  wwe  never- 
theless to  be  ascribed  to  his  secret 
counsel  and  sujrsrestion. 

He  received  iiertel  courteously  and 
kindly ;  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
had  to  say  and  plead,  and  evinced 
mingled  interest,  astoninhment,  and 
a  dash  of  secret  iuerednlity,  when  the 
true  stonr  of  Vonved  was  passionately 
Banated  by  the  eager-hcwrted  young 
painter.  Tl  1 1  Baron  franUy  admittea 
tint  lie  liad  ^omc  influence  with  his 
sovereign,  and  that,  paitly  in  pity  for 
the  innocent  ^ife  of  the  outlaw,  but 
mainly  in  deference  to  the  uigent  en- 
treaties  of  the  Baroness,  hp  would  ly- 
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pMltotbe  royal  olBBieBi^,  bnlliest  King  wiio  would  MHoratbttiandi 

the  nine  time  stated  hia  belief  thAt  a  case,  but  he  was  promptly  ohecked 

QQ  iBtero^edoii  whatever  would  ob-  by  the  Baron,  who  austerely  reminded 

Uina  p&rdon  for  Vonved-    He  very  him  that  his  zeal  wiw  doubtless  well 

tmAtnAj  abstained  from  expressing  meant  on  behalf  of  his  frieud^i,  but 

my  peraonal  opinion  conceniiBg  the  that  aucb  a  mani£a>tation  of  it  waa 

(Kilaw,l>ut  said  that  the  latter  would  worf^c  than  indiscreet,  and  only  c-al- 

Bct  be  brouirht  iK'fore  the  Supreme  culated  to  iiyare  the  cause  headvo> 

CoQxt  of  Judicature  (which  6it«  at  cated. 

CMrtMBiboTg  Palace  at  Ck>penliagen,       The  Baioneat  is  trngnlarir  inter- 

the  Cag  «€  Denmairk  lunmf  baag  Mted  in  you,  Herr  RoTung,  he  re- 

the  nominal,  and  on  great  occfwions  8ume<l  in  a  milder  tone,  '*and  to 

the  real  president),  insomuch  that  he  gratify  lar— putting  out  of  tin-  qiien- 

bad  previously  been  formally  con-  tion  any  private  inclination  1  uiuy 

team  to  the  wlieel,  and  that  it  was  have,  owing  to  old  remioiBoeiioea— 1 

«»TiIy  neces^ry  to  prove  his  identity  am  willing  and  desirous  t<i  avail  my- 

aflii  u«  pr«M-ure  the  royal  sign  manual  nelf  of  tlie  j^'ra*  i.  us  favuiir  witli  wliit  li 

to  iii0  old  sentence  (requisite  in  cupi-  tiie  King  is  pleased  to  regard  me,  by 

tileMet  in  Deamark)  ere  appointing  approaoEjiig  aim  to  interoede  for  the 

a  day  for  his  execution.  criminal  whom  yon  wiah  to  aa^e  from 

Bt-rt^^Fs  heart  sank  within  him.  tlie  d«K>ni  lii>j  own  desiderate  nnd  d<  - 

**  Do  1  rightly  understand  your  Ex-  liberate  deeds  Lave  drawn  on  his 

callency*  to  mean  that  Vonved  may  head.    But  unless  you  refrain  frum 

bt  f xecuteil  at  any  time  without  the  intemperate  language,  expressive  of 

pOBibihty  of  appeal,  or  any  furtlier  the  fcr] in you  have  just  manift-sted, 

tul  before  the  Supreme  Cuurt  T  neitliei  1  nor  any  oth<'r  j)er8on  can  or 

^  Undoubtedly ;  the  instant  the  dare  attempt  aught  in  his  favour." 
finer  tentenee  reoeiTee->if  it  has     Bertel  woddbavespok^toTindi- 
aatalnBdy  receiTed— the  signature  of  <  atehiniflelf,butthefiaxoninteimpted 
.'.r  -  vr- reign,  the  condemned  may  be  him. 

txtcuud  forthwith,  or  at  anytime      "  Enough,  Herr  Rovsing.    You  are 

that  may  be  appointed."  young  and  enthusiastic.    Your  hea*l 

"^niere  is  no  poenhle  hope  for  him  is  wrong  in  this  matter,  but  your  heart 

hot  in  the  King  s  mercy  r  is  very  ri  jit,  and  itn  impulnes  du 

"X'tne.    The  Kiiiir  alune  can  eon  hr»nour  to  human  nature.    l)o  you 

aign  him  to  the  scallbid,  or  can  com-  kuow  whether  Vonved  or  liis  wile 

ante  hia  temUe  tentenee."  lias  any  friend  of  rank  or  influence  at 

"  Or  eaa  pardon  1"  conrt,  who  could  or  would  act  witlt 

**Can  pardon fIowIv  and  gravely  me,  and  support  my  a[>peal  to  the 

refieated  the  Baron.  "  Ves,  the  power  elenit  ncy  of  my  royal  nuister  ]" 
to  fully  pardon  is  unquestionably  the      "  I  do  not  know,  your  iivct-llency ; 

prerojB^tm  of  oor  Kbig,  but  I  do  not  I  fear  not" 

wish  yon,  nor  the  poor  wife  of  tlii.s      "And  yet  yon  told  me  that  Ma- 

V<mv«xl,  to  indulge  in  vain  cxyiocta-  dame  Vonved  

tkois;  and  therefore.  I  repeat  my  indi-      *'The  Countess  of  Elsiuore,  your 

vafau  eonyietian  that  a  pardon  will  Excellency !"  haefeOy  and  flimly  oied 

aeier  be  granted.  I  onlv  anticipate  Bertel. 

obtaining  a  rhange  of  the  sentence      The  Baron  smiled  sadh'. 

from  tii<-'  wlieel  to  simple  decapita-      "We  need  not  dispute  ubi-nt  her 

tion,  or  at  the  very  utmost,  if  the  out-  name  or  title,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 

lav**  life  is  epaied,  perpetual  impri-  mild  reproof,  "  when  the  life  of  her 

■■DMBL"  husband  is  in  Hudi  deadly  jeopardy." 

"Etpf   impukive  and  outspoken,      "  Pardon,  your  Excellency,  but  ho 

Bertel  BAjvMBfL  carried  away  by  his  is  the  Uouut  of  Elsinore,  and  she  is 

filBBiifaiii|i  te  AinMrii%  and  exeited  by  his  wife,  and  eonseqnently  his  Gonn- 

hiiliilii  aliliiirifiins  rf  niiLht  i  r  nnni  tess." 

lling  cruelty  or  even  severity,  began      "  That  is  a  matter  I  shall  not  dis- 

to  ex'  KiiTri  a2:ain!it  the  vengeful  laws  cuss ;  and  I  trust  the  imhappy  lady 

uiid  liiu  implacable  nature  of  the  herself  will  be  sufficiently  prudent 

*  In  Demnarii  1^  XlBlriit  of  the  Elephant  has  a  legal  right  to  the  title  of 
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Vomed  the  Dane:  [July, 

not  to  nssume  the  title  whilst  the  fate  Ainalia.    He  Lri(»fly  h(\ird  the  8tor>' 

of  her  husband  is  at  all  nndocid»^d.  of  lu  r  luislwmd  8  lite  from  her  own 

You  told  me  that  she  was  tlie  only  lipf*.  and  his  visible  emotion  did  more 

child  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Orrig,  credit  to  his  heart  as  a  man  than  to 

who  fell  bnively  fighting  in  defence  his  impassibility  aa  a  Toteran  courtier 

of  this  eitv  in  1607 1'  and  diplomatist. 

I  did. '  At  Lis  request^  Amalia  and  her 

"  I  knew  Oolonel  Oirig— I  aenred  friend  Bertel  aocomiNtnied  bim  to  see 
as  a  sultaltern  in  liis  own  regiment —  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  whom  they 
and  a  Iwtter  soldier  or  more  loyal  happily  met  with  just  in  time,  as  the 
subject  than  he  never  drew  sword  for  prelate  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  ioiir- 
king  and  country.  Surely  the  daugh-  ney  through  his  diuce&s.  In  bea- 
ter of  such  a  man  cannot  fail  of  pow-  mark  there  are  six  bi&ho|)rica,  and 
erfnl  friends  in  her  hour  of  need  ?"  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  is  sometimes 

"Ah.  your  Exccllencv,  God  only  termed  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen,  as 
knows.  When  (Joioncl  Orvig  was  he  resides  in  the  metropolis.  Pro- 
slain,  his  widow  removed,  with  ber  perly  speaking,  the  Danish  Lutheran 
little  child,  to  Hamburg,  and  thus  the  raahops  are  omy  ehief  presbyters,  i  n  - 
old  friond."^  of  her  father  lost  sight  of  eomnf-h  as  they  fiave  not  tlic  absolute 
them  for  ever."  hierurcliieiil  mnk,  and  do  not  oxerci*5R 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,"  such  powers  as  the  Ciiujch  uf  Eng- 

thoughtfully  replied  the  Baron,  **and  land  confers  on  her  Bishops,  nor  hare 

yet  I  do  not  desnair  to  find  one — ay,  they  revenues  and  a  suite  of  imme- 

two  old  friends  of  CnloTicl  OrviiT,  who,  diately  subordinate  clcr«?y  in  a  man- 

for  the  sake  of  his  memory,  will,  I  uer  conuueuKuratc  with  the  English 

think,  exert  themaelm  on  behalf  of  Obtiteh.    They  are,  nevertheless, 

his  only  child."  primi  infer  jxtres,  dei'idedly  ranking, 

Bertrl's    ingenuous    countenanre  popularly,!  i  <  l»'si:t^tically,andleg.ally, 

flnslied  with  j'H'ful  sur]>rise  at  tliis  al>ove  their  IhoiIht  clergymen,  an<l 

unexpected,  speech,  and  his  ihic»hiug  their  spiritual  iutiucuLC  is  at  least  on 

eyes  impatiently  inqnired  a  par  with  that  of  the  Bishops  of  our 

"  WIio  are  they  V  own  cnnntry.   As  a  body,  the  Danish 

"  One,"  said  the  Baron,  "  is  the  Bishoj*.^  arc  learned,  reverend,  pious 

Military  Groveruor  of  Copeuiiageu,  men— venerable,  not  merely  by  ottioe, 

and  the  other  ia  the  Bishop  of  Zea-  but  for  more  so  by  their  most  estim- 

hind*"  able  private  character.  The  Bishop 

"  The  Bisliop  of  Zealand !  the  Go-  of  Zealand,  of  whom  present  mention 

vemor  of  ( '(iiK'nhagen  !    Oh,  surely  is  nmde,  was  a  remarkable  man.  Ho 

the  intercession  of  such  exalted  men.  commenced  life  jis  a  cavalr>'  officer, 

ioined  to  that  of  ^our  Excellency,  will  and  served  with  much  distinction  fur 

be  all-powerful  I '                   *  many  Vfars.  nttaininLr  tlic  rank  nf 

"  I>«)  not  buoy  yourself  nnr  your  majui  general  jml  jn  icr  to  the  boui- 

I>oor  friends  with  any  sucli  hope,"  birdment  of  Copenhagen  in  ltR)7. 

was  the  chilling  resitonse.  **!  am  not  Within  a  few  months  subsequently, 

even  certain  that  tliej  will  act  with  actuated  by  an  oTCTpowering  religion. s 

me,  for  I  only  reckon  on  fhnv  ro-  impnlx**,  he  f«»r  ever  relinqnishetl  tho 

ttpemtion  on  the  ground  that  they  sword,  and  becmnc  a  stuiient  in  ili- 

were  companions  in  arms  of  Colonel  vinity,  and  in  due  course  was  ordaineil 

Orvig  a  quai-ter  of  a  century  ago."  a  mini.ster.  He  s]>eedily  became  cele- 

"  Companions  in  aims!"  echoed  bratcd  for  the  eloqncTicc  and  frr\'riu 

Bertel.      The  Bishop  of  Zcnlnntl !"  of  his  gOKf>el-preaching;  and  ten  yeui-s 

"Even  so-  but  this  is  no  time  for  after  ceasing  to  be  a  general  in  tlic 

an  explanation.  Come,  Herr  Rov-  atmy,  became  a  bishop  of  the  church, 

ling;  1  will  be  frank  with  you.   I  He  now,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and 

never  do  tliinir^?  by  halves.    Havine;  five  years,  retained  mnrh  vij^our  of 

taken  you  by  the  hand  so  far,  I  will  bodv,  combined  with  ri[>e  maturity  of 

cordially  advocate  the  cause  you  have  intellect.   He  wore  the  same  dress  aa 

at  heart  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  all  Lutheran  cler^men  wear  to  this 

T^n  us  go  at  once  to  your  unhappy  day— a  bhick  jdaittnl  silk  gow7i.  Olid 

friend."  ti  large  whit»*  ruli' round  hi.s  neck. 

Bertel  eagerly  assented,  and  in  a  To  the  narmtive  of  Amalia  tho 

few  minutes  introduced  the  Baron  to  venerable  Bishop  listened  with  ex- 
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uefiBg  intaML  uid  bis  ocownt  to 

&id  In  an  appeal  to  the  King  was  in- 

miUy  acoordeiL 

Tis  an  extraordinary  storj",  this 

tftkiBe,  my  child,'*  said  he  to  Amalia*. 

"bttt  1  can  beUeve  it,  and  think  I 
can  trace  the  hand  of  I'lovideiuv  in 
much  which  sefm.H  a  inysterious  ta- 
UUty.  1  weU  r^iueiuber  mine  ancient 
ttflnadeaad  friend,  thy  eallant  father. 
He  was  alao  tiie  eomrade  of  Greneral 
Otto  Gam,  oTir  present  Military  Oo- 
Temor ;  aiid,  ii  1  reiiiember  arij^ht, 
Colonel  Orvig  once  did  a  weighty  ser- 
rii^  fr»r  Gam,  which  he  cannot  have 
fcrirf'tteii." 

*'  I  r;ni  voiy  glful  to  know  that," 
s&id  tue  Barun,  "  tor  we  are  about  to 
s|>ply  for  hn  ud  in  thia  sad  ease.'* 

**  Then  I  will  also  go  with  you,  and 
th  .T  ;;f  once eh ef*riTy  cried  the  !r«Hxl 
Biajiop.  I  am  not  unknown  to  the 
Goveraor :  I  served  witJi  hira  in  one 
c^paign.  Gomel  I  think  we  8hall 
find  him  at  hia  own  honae  in  Oster- 

iu  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party 
woe  in  presence  of  the  Governor,  a 
mnooiy  yearathe  jimior  of  the 
ffishop,  and,  like  him,  yet  j^re^erving 
lii?  physii-al  and  mental  iMjwers  to  au 
unuAJual  degree.  He  was  a  tall,  erect 
man,  very  thin,  very  gruff,  v«ry  rest- 
If  M.  Hi^  hair,  white  as  driven  nnoM', 
▼a?,  wcni  in  a  peouliuily  nnsoiilirr- 
iike  fashion, for  it  thickly  tl.juted  l>ark 
down  hie  neck  and  shoulders  at  its 
fill!  natural  length,  and  mingled  with 
hi^hnse  V>card,  w}ji<  li  descended  even 
'  4>i«.w  bw  bmibt.  He  looked  Uke  au 
<'ltl  human  lion;  and  fi^m  amidst  the 
tngled  raeas  of  white  hair  were  tin  * 
t^wny  patches  ofcheeksand  foreliead, 
and  a  huge  hooked  noj'e  repfmibling  a 
vulture's  bill,  and  two  deeply-sunken 
fiery  eyes,  overshadowed  %  immense 
grbly  eyebrows. 

The  part  V  arrived  at  an  inanspiciona 
moment,  l^ue  old  Governor  was  ac- 
ctii^tomed  tij  dine  sharp  to  tlie  minute, 
and  hifi  dinner  wa8  ready  just  when 
the  vi.-itoF!*  tfK'ik  liiin  by  stomi.  Had 
notoneof  tlieni  Ix  tn  the  IJaion  Krem- 
Wibimmel,  and  another  the  Bi!<hop  of 
TVilftyi  he  probehly  would  have  rni- 
iBiliiMiiiiiwisly  kidced  them  all  down 
Btiini  in  rapT^I  f«uerr!=;.«;ion ;  l>ut  as  it 
waj»,  he  greete<l  tlie  age<l  BiHhop  with 
the  ^tiffest  of  all  stiff  military  bows, 
and  the  fiaron  with  a  grunt,  and 
Amalia  and  Bert  el  with  a  pavn-^e 
WBm\  and  then  grimly  awaited  to 


Elmnort.  hi 

know  the  reason  of  their  unseason- 
able visit.  -A  few  intrndnctory  Wools 
from  the  Bishop  effected  a  marvel- 

loiuj  eluuige. 

"Tordner!"  shouted  the  Governor, 
in  a  voice  so  deep  and  i  :  iml  that 
his  hf^irrrs  Started.   "  What  is  tlits 

yuU  s;iy  r' 

Baron  KQ3mi)criiimmel  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrativ<^  and  not  one 
word  of  interruption  did  the  Gover- 
nor utter,  thonu'h  liif^  occasional  irntnt«^ 
and  growk  and  nmitered  oat  lis  of 
amazement  were  suttieiently  exurea- 
sive.  When  he  had  heard  all,  he 
turned  to  the  veneraMe  Bishop. 

"Old  coTirndc !"  hnt.^ijuely  cried 
he,  "when  Cieneral  Ummmen  gave 
the  order  for  our  brinde  to  furnish 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  sfcorming  of 
Ynttii,  you  and  1  were  anmn!!  tlie 
volunteei-H.  What  did  w*-  u»k  of 
Colonel  Brentvard,  who  led  us  to  the 
breach,  as  a  particular  persond  &- 
vour?" 

"We  begged  him  to  permit  us  to 
each  lea^l  one  of  the  two  foremiMit 
companies  of  stormers,"  answered  the 
Bishop,  a  glow  of  ancient  military 
]>ride  flusliiiig  his  fine  oi^l  benevolent 
face. 

**Wc  did!  and  well  we  both  per- 
formed our  duty.  I  have  a  similar 
boon  to  1  f'g  in  tlus  business." 

"Wiiat  is  thatl" 

"  I  iiJ*k  you  all  to  let  me  lead  the 
forlorn  hope— let  me  be  the  first  to 
api)eal  to  the  King  on  liehalf  of  the 
husl>and  of  the  only  child  of  my  ilcav 
ohl  comrade,  Wiihelm  Orvig -for  1 
now  see  at  a  glance  that  she  u  Orvig's 
daughter— ay,  ay,  the  same  clear-cut> 
brave,  Itonest  features,  thesamebright 
thoughtful  eye!" 

The  Bishop  and  the  Baron  ex- 
changed expressiye  looks  of  satisfae- 
tion,  and  the  latter  took  upon  him  to 
replv. 

"  General  Otto  Gam"  

"Here!" 

The  Baron  smiled  kindly. 

Y"ii  answer  like  a  si^Mieron  pa- 
rade, (lOicial  !   1  only  addressed  you 

by  nnuie,  because"  

*•  I  want  no  ^because!*  ** 

«  Well,  then,  in  a  wortl"  

"A  'word'  moans  fifty  complex 
sentences  with  you  eourtiera!" 

"  You  are  as  rough  as  a  bear,  Ge- 
neral, as  prickly  as  a  porcupine,  as 

morose  as  a  hyaena,  as"  

Go  on  1"  growled  Otto  Qam. 
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"Ab  true  aa  steel,  and  tender-  antl  carry  the  fortress  or  perish. 

llMrt^d  as  a  geutlu  wumau !"  Yes  1"  cried  he,  turning  towards 

Plral!*'  puffed  the  old  Genera],  Amalia,  and  gazing  at  her  with  deep 

scowling  as  fiercely  as  he  possibly  and  imaffected emotion,  "I  will  do  aa 

could,  whilst  his  piercing  eyes  were  I  say.    Ymir  father,  ladv,  was  my 

dimmed  with  huge  tears.      Ym,  dearest  aud  best  friend  when  he  and 

Baran  KomperhJiiinid,  ue  a  deek,  I  were  Tomig  eoldierL  and  It  ao  bap- 

amooth-spoken,  comiing,  dinembling  pcned  that  he  onoe  did  me  a  Titaliy 

knave  of  a  dipldmatist,  but,  withal,  important  service — no  matter  wliat. 

a  generoiis-hoartedj   liberal-minded  I  would  have'  done  as  much  for  him, 

fellow,  a  thoui>aiid  tmies  too  good  for  but  1  never  hud  the  opportunity.  See ! 

your  trade  in  life.  Give  me  your  God*a  ways  are  not  oar  ways.  I  am 

hand,  you  unmitigated  rogue !"  a  rough  old  sinner,  but  I  recognise 

"Oh— i)-ohI"wnimi)eredtheBaron,  God's  hand  in  bringing  you  here  this 

half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  as  the  day.   Wlieu  Wiihelm  Orvig  nobly 

veteran  warrior  wrung  his  hand  in  an  died  a  soldier^s  death,  I  said  to  my- 

iron  grip.  self,  *  I  have  two  things  now  to  re- 

"  Hu-lial  I'm  a  bear!  apoveapinel  gret  to  my  dying  day.    I  shall  ever 

ft  hytena!   Am  I  T'  have  to  mouni  tlie  h»K8  of  my  friend, 

**  0-h !  o-o-oh !   Worse — a  million  and  never  more  can  1  d»)  aught  to  re- 

times  worse  I  A  ferociona  heathen  I  my  the  debt  of  natitude  I  owe  him.' 

a  boa-constrictor !  a  vampire  I"  But  you  come  here  and  show  me 

"  What !  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  what  a  I'lind  dotard  I  have  been, 

yet!"  cried  Otto  Gam,  hugely  de-  Forty -five  years  1  iiave  been  a  debtor 

lighted.  to  your  father  and  to  his  memory ; 

*'  Life !"  echoed  the  politic  Baron,  the  time  has  come  which  I  never 

extricating  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  thought  to  live  to  see,  when  I  can  in 

fingiM's  muc))  in  the  droll  fashion  of  a  some  sort  repay  my  debt»  and  X  thank 

cat  who  has  iua<lverteutlv  plunged  Gi»dforitr* 
her  paw  into  iey  water.  '*  Why.  on       God  Almighty  blesa  you,  Gene- 

my  soul  ana  conscience.  General  Otto  ral !"  burat  uom  the  dm  heart  of 

Gum,  I  would  as  soon  have  mv  poor  Amalia. 

hand  suueezed  in  a  steel  vice !  **  And  God  bless  thee,  my  jwor 

The  Military  Governor  of  Copen-  child,  and  grant  us  all^  we  crave 

hagen  chuckl^  immensely.  tenderly  ana  solemnly  said  Otto  Gam, 

It  is  understood,  thenf  said  he^  folding  her  to  hia  breaat»  and  kiasing 

at  length.  her  forehead. 

"  Conditionally."  Another  moment,  aud  grim  old  Go- 
**Whatr  Temer  Gam  waa  himself  or  afiSMted 
"  You  have  called  me  a  cimning  to  be. 
courtior  and  diplomatist,  General, and      "Offwith you!" roared  he;  "Bishop 
you  must  be  aware  that  warriors  do  and  Baiou,  man  aud  woman,  away 
not  lead  what  yon— I  fear  only  too  with  ye  all!  Mysoupisaknoat  coUiy 
tnily— c^ll  the  forlorn  hope^  nnlil  and  1  won  t  have  mv  stomach  de> 
diplomatists  have  foiuid  it  necessary  ranged  for  all  the  bishops,  outlaws^ 
to  fall  in  the  aid  of  the  sword  to  cut  and  courtiers  in  Christendom!" 
the  knot  the  tongue  cannot  untie.      "Oh,  l>ai-on !"  whispered  the  ex- 
Permit  me  the  task  of  ascertaining  cited  and  enthusiastic  yoong  painter, 
the  real  dangers  which  we  must  en-  aa  they  descended  the  stairs,  "  what 
conntor  in  the  forthcoming  assault,  friends  Heaven  raises  for  us!  We 
aud  then  we  will  all  consult  together  gather  force  like  a  rolling  snow  bail, 
as  to  the  best  way  to  unite  oar  mroea  rSrst  a  snowbalL  and  at  last  an  airal- 
for  the  attack.   That  decided,  yott,  anche  which  will  sweep  all  before  it !" 
my  gallant  old  friend,  shall,  as  you      "Alas!"  murmured  the  older  and 
desire,  lead  the  Ktorniing  party."  wiser  Baron,  "there  is  one  thing  which 
"  Good :  you  have  some  general-  even  an  avalanche  cannot  destroy — 
ship  in  you.  Why  were  you  not  a  one  thing  whieb  it  only  lUls  upon  to 
solaier  1"  be  itself  shat  t  ( red  to  atoma*' 
"  You  agree,  General  ?"  "  And  that  is  r 
**  I  do.   PieiMire  your  plans  for  the      **  A  living  rock." 
assault ;  and  when  the  word  is  given,      "  Ha !   And  our  rock  V* 
old  Otto  Gam  Will  lead  the  atormers,  '*ThaKiagr 
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TBXNBNTB  CEYLOK. 

We  could  not  convey  a  better  idea  piie^e  and  Dutch,  and  the  conqittrt  of 

«>f  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  the  island  hy  the  English, 

remarkable  work  than  by  giving  a  I'art  jieven  descril^  the  Southern 

lipid  muamatj  of  the  priiici[ial  oob-  and  Central  IVoviaoei^  and  the  Cor- 

tfnts,  showing  the  8ii&4iviD0iis  of  Ion  (^>ve^unent»  n¥cniio»  tod  Mtibb- 

thf.  subje^-ts  treated  of.  lisliuientM. 

The  first  volunae  com  prise**  Physical  The  elephant,  his  structure  and 
Geography,  Zoology,  the  Singhalese  habits,  elephant  shooting,  and  an 
Chronicles,  S^jiencea  and  Social  Arts,  elephant  corral,  form  the  tulgecta  of 
and  M^^iiaDval  History.  The  subjects  the  eighth  section. 
lUscTU-^^l  in  the  .sreond  volume  are  "The  Northeni  Provineen"  is  the 
Muderu  History,  tiie  Southern  and  title  of  the  ninth  division,  in  which 
Central  Ptoyineei^  the  Elephant,  the  foieat4raTelling  is  depicted.  Ac- 
Noftlm  Provineea,  and  the  Kuiined  counts  are  en  of  the  ancient  tanks, 
Oitiee.  the  veddah.s,  the  salt  countrv,  the 
Under  the  tiUe  Physical  Geography  ebony  forests,  the  Peninsula  of  Jaffna, 
a  deaaiption  ia  given  of  the  general  Adam's  Bridge,  and  the  pearl  fishery, 
aspect  and  geographical  position  of  The  tenth  and  last  part  describea 
the  island,  itd  mountains,  minerals,  tlie  ruined  cities,  the  tank  of  Mineiy, 
rivers,  and  harbours,  also  the  climate,  ami  the  west  coast, 
aad  ite  effects  on  health  and  ilisease.  From  thioshortsummar^  the  reader 
aeeond  division  diacosses  Zoo-  may  form  some  ooneeption  the  la- 
k»gy  under  the  following  subdivisions  hour  Ifcstowed  on  the  work.  Each 
— niammaliii,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  8ul>jeet  is  treated  with  care  and  mi- 
moll  usca,  insects,  ai-achnida).  nuteness.  The  amount  and  variety 
Part  three,  ''the  Singhalese  Ohio-  of  the  Information  bear  testimony  to 
aides,**  narrates  the  earliest  history  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  author, 
ftnd  triditions  of  the  aT«n-iLrine8,  de-  and  nre  evidently  the  result  of  accu- 
S'  libinj^  the  e^tabli.shment  ot"  Buddli-  rate  personal  observation,  in<|uiry, 
uin  du7  &.C..  the  iutlueuce  of  Buddli-  and  research.  The  volumes  are  illus- 
on  ci  viiiiation,  the  fate  of  the  trated  with  several  talnaUe  maps 


nboriginee,  the  domination  of  the  and  nnmenma  interesting  wood-en- 

Makbars,  their  expul.sion,  and  the  gravings. 

arrival  of  the  Portuguese  iu  1505.  The  Portuguese  obtained  a  footing 

''Seieaeas  and  Social  Axta*\form  in  Ceylon  in  1517,  when  they  pro- 

the  fonrth  aection.   Its  Bubdivisuma  cured  from  the  Singhalese  King  per- 

are — the  population  of  the  country,  mission  to  erect  a  factory  at  Colombo, 

its  agriculture,  C4ittlc,  and  crops,  its  They  abused  their  privilege  and  con- 

eailj  commerce,  shipping,  and  pro-  verted  the  factory  mto  a  fortress,  to 

^Bliiiiiiiii,  manufactures  and  working  the  great  indignation  of  the  natives, 

in  metals,  engineer!  rlu^  the  Fine  AltB|  who  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  dis- 

and  Singhah'se  literature.  h>dge  them.  For  vears  a  bitter  Btru^- 

Ihe  HedLia^val  History  of  Ceylon,  gle  was  sustained  by  the  iumdyaus 

apfaaoiVB  to  the  Gfeaka  and  Romans,  against  the  enooadunents  of  the 

Aa  «ha  Indiana,  Ai^iians,  and  Fir-  aettkn.  The  Kandyana  leanied  the 

sans,  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Moors,  arts  of  war  from  their  enemies,  and 

Genoese,  and  Veneti^is,  is  embraced  from  a  state  of  totiil  ignoran(;e  of 

in  the  fifth  port             .  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they  even- 

Hw  Modem  History  of  the  iriand  tuaUy  ezoelled  the  Portuguese  in  the 

ii  related  in  the  sixth  di%'i8inn,  com-  muTiufacture  of  muskets,  and  mus- 

priaing  the  piooeedings  of  the  Porta-  tared          stand  of  aims  in  the 

Oijfkmf  mm  mecmmi  of  the  Idmd,  PhjsicaU  Hi$torical,  and  Topof/miili.'ral ;  wfA 
Notices  of  its  Natural  History,  Antiqttities,  and  Productions.     By  Sir  Jamefl 

Smerson  Tennent,  J£.C.S.,  X4L.D.,  &c.  London:  Lougmao,  Green,  Longman, 
aad  Roberts.  1869. 
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field.  A  aerie?^  of  truces  and  hostili- 
ties ensued.  The  Portuguese  sent  a 
party  of  FranciBcans  to  endeavour  to 
overturn  the  national  religion,  which 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  national  party.  Cruel- 
ties the  most  revolting  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  Portuguese  commanders. 
Of  Jerome  Azavpdo  it  is  reconled  V>y 
a  PortujjiiPse  hist<»riiin  that  his  re- 
verses were  a  judgment  fioia  the 
Almighty  for  his  fauberities  in  Cey- 
lon:— 

**In  the  height  of  his  success  there 
he  beheaded  mothers  aftt  r  fur^  Wv  them 
to  east  their  babes  betwixt  luill-stoues. 
Penning  on  the  name  of  the  tribe  of 
Gnlhis,  ami  iN  rr  scuiblance  to  the  Por- 
tuguc^ie  word  for  cocks,  gollns^  he  caused 
his  soldiers  to  take  up  children  on  the 
points  of  tbdr  wpOKtB,  and  bade  them 
hark  how  the  ytmng  rocks  crow.  He 
caused  many  men  to  be  cast  off  tlie 
hridge  at  Malwane  for  tlie  troops  to  sec 
the  crocodilL's  devour  them ;  and  these 
creatores  grew  so  used  to  the  food  that 
at  a  whistle  they  would  lilt  their  heads 
above  the  water,** 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Portuguese,  theii-  Vice^ 
roy.  Don  Constantino,  seized  ujKin  the 
da/mi  fly  the  celebrated  tooth  of  the 
Saint  Buddha,  and  carried  it  oft  to 
Goa,  a  Portuguese  settlement  m  India, 
This  tooth,  mounted  in  gold,  and  gene- 
rally said  to  be  the  tooth  of  an  aj>e, 
was  r(»f!:anled  by  the  natives  an  the 
most  bucred  object  of  adoration.  The 
Yioero]^, knowing  that  they  considered 
it  a  relic  of  the  great  Saint  Cuddha, 
ininjcdiately  perceived  its  inestimable 
value.  The  King  of  Pegu,  hearing 
that  the  revered  tootii  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Oonstan- 
tine,  sent  M;!rtin  Alfonso  de  Meilo  to 
ranscni  it.  Uu  reaching  Goa,  Martin 
AUonsi*  desixitched  envoys,  reipiesting 
the  tooth  on  behalf  ot  their  Sovereign, 
offering  any  terms  that  Tuight  be  re- 
({iiested  ;  but  the  Archbisshop,  Don 
Gaspar,  having  knowledge  of  this  pro- 
posal, warned  the  YiGeroy  not  to  ac- 
cede to  it>  as  it  would  dbhonour  the 
King,  and  afford  encouragement  to 
idolatry.  That  resolution  was  com- 
mitted to  writing;  and  to  comme- 
morate the  fact  an  assembly  was  con- 
vened, in  whose  presence  the  Arch- 
biBliop  placed  tlie  tooth  in  a  mortar, 
reduced  it  to  powder,  antl  cast  the 
pieces  into  a  brasier.  The  ashes  and 
the  cbarooal  were  then  flung  into  the 


river  in  si^dit  of  all  tlie  assembly.  A 
device  wajs  de«»igned  to  perpetuate  tliis 
zealous  act,  representmg  the  scene 
and  the  principal  personages. 

The  King  of  Ppfrti,  however,  pro- 
cured the  coveted  tooth  in  another 
manner.  At  his  birth  the  astrologers 
had  predicted  that  he  should  marry 
a  dauirliter  of  the  King  of  Ceylon. 
In  order  to  fulfil  this  prophecy,  he 
sent  ambajisatlors  to  the  King,  re- 
questing his  daughter  in  marriage.  • 
The  King  of  Ceylon  being  childless, 
his  great  Chamlierlain  ]>ersuadcd  his 
royal  master  to  tbrm  this  matri- 
monial alliance  with  Pegu.  When 
the  negotiation  was  concluded  the 
Cliamberlain  serretly  informed  the 
Peguan  Ambassador  that  the  Singha- 
lese King  was  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  tooth  of  Buddha,  that  seized 
by  the  Viceroy  being,  as  he  aflirmcd, 
a  counterfeit.  As  the  Ppcnian  and  his 
suite  evinced  great  delight  at  this 
intelligence,  he  consented  to  allow 
them  to  see  it  With  many  precau- 
tious 111'  exliil)ited  the  tooth  (which 
was',  iu  fact,  a /«tc  snnife  made  out  of 
a  sitag's  horn  by  his  dii'ections)  mount- 
ed in  gold,  in  a  shrine  on  an  altar, 
surrounded  by  nerfumes  and  lighte. 
The  result  of  tne  account  given  by 
the  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Pe^ 
was  a  negotiation  for  the  tooth,  in 
return  for  which  costly  presents  were 
offered  to  the  Kin^  of  Ce>  h»n.  On 
its  binding  at  Cosmi.  a  port  ot  Pegu, 
intelligence  was  bent  tv  the  King, 
who  set  out  to  meet  it. with  ||reat 
formality.  He  then  conducted  it  to 
the  palace,  where  homage  was  |>nid  to 
it  by  the  monarch  audlus  grandees, 
after  which'  it  was  deposited  in  a 
wUmt',  ore(;ted  at  great  expense.  It 
is  said  that  the  imposition  wa.<?  after- 
wards made  known  to  the  King,  who 
hushed  the  uiattcr  up,  iu  order  that 
his  error  might  not  be  oxjKised. 

For  a  period  of  a  century  wars 
and  re]»risals  continued  between  the 
Kaudyaus  and  the  Portuguese,  until 
in  1617.  the  Pdrtugueee  naving  de- 
posed the  last  king  of  the  MiOabar 
dynasty,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. About  this  period  tlie  Dutch 
appeared  up^m  the  scene,  ostensibly 
as  allies  of  the  Kandyans.  For  forty 
years  tlic  Duteli  harassed  the  Portu- 
guese, and  eventually  in  1659  drove 
them  from  the  island. 

For  another  period  of  140  Tesrs  the 
Dutch  retain 
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TW'ir  mle  was*  th:\t  of  a  military  niiUar  or  their  bead  men  reconcil- <1  lo 

teftQie,  snd  not  a  i  ivU  or^aaizatiou.  the  change.  But  the  blessings  of  jkmcc- 

TM7BQil^;fat  to  make  the  most  of  their  ^  order,  the  mild  i  ml  nonce  of  ediir«. 

ntU>n\  aiid  pushed  their  tnuJetotbe  ^9^'        ^^'^  jrr.uiu:.!  inilnx  (.f  wtalib. 

uiiftvvst.  TVi«^v  t<  H  >k  no  8tei>pE  whatever  ^^^^              produce  their  accuj*tonH.-U 

the  yet^plc  ;  miiigovermnent  ['^if*!;  «^d  themoiintdmwriof  Ceyk^ 

MrauUul  tA  A  rrMvlf- -M^^w,;*!,  ^            nu  .li>i;int  <Iav,  share  with  tlie 

todnijj  •U  t^w  efforta  to  make  the  poee  aud  proaiK-riij  under  the  urotcctil^tt 

p*>geessaon  of  the  tslacd  rcmnncmtive,  of  the  Brkub  Crown.*  i"^"i«-iu;« 
tiie  expeinhture  exceeded  the  iiirume, 

loihat  their  possession  of  Oevluii  was  Sir  BmCTKm  Tennent  doos  not  tell 

aptly  wmpared  U»  one  of  th*e  exf)cn-  y^hetlier  the  intelligence  of  the 

sive  tulips '.f  lloUaud,  wliich  bore  a  I'lJian  nmtiny  luul  any  eff- '  t  TijM.n 

fa^rtiloua  pdiue  without  any  intrinsic  t^^^^ni^tivesuftVylou,  or  aroused  their 

T^aiue.  I'^ii*?  clicriahed  wishes  for  thu  re<iU>- 


y  r  uoionel  Stuart  took  possession  "^""^       ^'Aimomewins  consiaereii  it 

'>!  .v.  .r.^TTiVvr,.  Colornho,  Pnitit  d.'  Oallc,  ^        rlvf^inin  drsirrned  to  console 

aad  ;Ui  the  uthf  r  lortitied  i>la(  eM!  t'xileb  iroia  ramduse.  To  the  eye 

Cevlon  thus  bec^niie  the  possess  ion  of  oomcp  it  offera  an  ontronc- 

E'i-':in.l.  in^  spectiielc   Adam's  Ft  ak  :umI  the 

The  Portuguese  and  Dnt.  li  left  few  ^^*^^y  niountain?^  rovcred  with  fore.st 

traces  of  progress  behin«l  them  ,  in  trees;  tlie  sborea  to  the  very  edge  of 

i::m}  there  waj*  not  a  single  pructi-  *^  clothed  in  jwriictiuvl  verdure, 

Me  road  in  the  island.   Trayellem  P^^f^.^^  ^  picture  tully  realizing  the 

were  boma  along  the  shore  in  pa-  »»it  >i'ipi4tiiuis  of  the  traveller, 

knfpiiiis,  by  path**  tinder  the  trrrs;  F»<^>"  t""*-*  H»nieinnrial  Ceylon  him 

troops  dragged  their  cannon  through  fainouiilbr  it^  precious  btones. 

the  sand,  and  stores  were  carried  on  From  their  ahnndaoce  in  Saffragam, 

men's  shoulderH  through  the  jungle,  f"®                 of  that  district  ha.s 

Under  the  British  sway  improvements  ^^^^          Jiattm poorer,  or  the  "city 

of  all  kinds  have  been  rapid!  v  etfVftrd.  of  rubies.     In  tite  ueighbinirhood  of 

Before  iS5U,  to  every  town  of  import-  V*?       mwaef  of  qujirtz  of  the  most 

anoe  a  carriage  road  had  been  made,  "eiicatt;  rose  colourare  found ;  similar 

a  highway  c:uTied  actoes  the  ishind  P'^''C«  have  been  inet  uith  in  nnrown 

from  Col6m>M>  to  Triticomalcr,  nnd  a  Jj^'^^^ry,  near  Cork.     Sir  Emerson 

mihtar}'  roa*i  constructed  into  the  Tennent  estimates  the  quantity  of 

cental  of  the  Kandyan  eountrv,  reach-  pr<  cions  stones  found  in  the  island  at 

ing  an  altitude  of  more  than  6,(KH)  -^'i<Nf^>  J>er  annum, 

fwt  qTh  vc  thr  level  ,.r  tlie  .s<  a.   The  ^"^  wonders  of  the  penin- 

Singhaies^eol  tli.  s(>a  l.oanl  vicwflK'^o  of  Jaffna  is  the  extraordinaiy 

proceedings  and  the  liritish  ride  with  *otoop : — 


.     .  while  the  Kandyans  re-      ••It  occnn  in  a  hetl  of  stratified  lime- 

gnrd  with  smpzise  the  advance  of  stone,  so  hollow  that  in  pstsing  over  it 
QiTilizaticni the  ffMitsteps  of  our  borsps  j»oiiii'U  (l  as 

,  thougli  tbey  were  striking  on  nn  arih. 

**  rhe  filcnce  of  their  mountain  toll-  ITic  well  is  about  tliirty  feet  In  dlamiter, 

t"  !^  hai  ber-n  br.  kon  by  tbe  din  of  in-  nnd  sinks  fo  a  deptli  of  four  and-twcnty 

da^r) .  aiiid  tlie  sechisiun  ol  Uitir  villages  fathoms.  On  the  surface  it  is  fresli,  but 

invaded  by  bands  of  hired  bbourers  from  lower  down  it  is  brackish  and  ealt.  nnd 

the  Indian  co.i5t.    Tl.eir  ancient  hnbits  on  ]ihinutiii;  a  bottU'  to  tlu'  extreme 

have  been  interrupted,  and  their  preju-  depth,  the  water  comes  up  highly  f<iti<l, 

ikm  itartted ;  and  a  generation  may  and  giving  otf  bubbk^  of  sulphuretted 

pmwwMjf  befiire  tlie  people  become  la-  bydrSgongai.  But  the  most  remarkable 
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fact  connected  with  this  well  i«,  that  its 
surface  rises  and  falls  a  few  inches  once 
in  every  twelve  hours,  but  it  never  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  is  never  reduced 
below  a  certain  fixed  point,  even  by  the 
abstraction  of  large  quautitieii  of  water, 
lu  J  824,  the  Governor,  Sir  Kdward 
Barnes,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  this 
apparently  inexliaustibk' spring  for  main- 
taining a  peq>etual  irritjation  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.    Witli  this  view,  he 
caused  a  steaui-enginc  with  three  puuipit 
to  be  meted  at  the  well  of  Potoor.  Bui 
for  some  rc.i'^on.  which  I  have  ?)ccn  un- 
able to  asctrtam,  the  attempt  was  sooa 
abandoned.  In  reporting  the  earlj  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment,  the  (J  )vcrnmeTit 
officer  of  thu  district  repre«cnted  that 
the  pumps,  tbougb  woited  incetMUitly 
for  forty-eiK*'t  hours,  and  drnwint^  off  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  water,  had  in  no 
degree  reduced  the  appareut  contenttof 
the  well,  which  rose  cucli  day  precis 
an  inch  and  a  half,  between  the  hours 
of  seven  in  the  mofniing  and  one  o'clock 
in  tlie  afternoon;  and  again,  between 
ciKlit  o'clock  and  twelve  at  night,  fall- 
ing to  an  equivalent  extent  in  tne  inter- 
vals. The  natives  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  thcso  phenoaiuiui,  aud  believe 
tli  1 1  t  )ie  well  communicates  with  the  lea 
nt  ill  '  KiL-reinalie.  near  Kan£;ei!en-torre, 
a  ilij,tance  of  beven  miles,  from  wliich 
they  affirm  that  a  aubtexnuieaa  atieam 
flows  iawaxds.'* 

The  oUmate  of  Ceylon  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  India.  It  is  seldom  visit- 
ed b^  hurricaaea.  The  heat  of  tho 
Ban  la  never  bo  extreme  aa  to  be  dan- 
gcrous.  The  ])roverbial  fickleness  of 
the  winds  and  the  uncertain  changes 
of  our  nortlieni  clinmtes  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  so  that  there  is  uttle 
difficulty  in  calcahMangoiithecbaiigeB 
of  the  weather. 

"Croat  atmosphcrTc  chantros  wcur 
onlv  at  two  opponte  periods  of  the  year, 
and  so  gradual  is  their  approach  that  the 
climate  is  monotonous,  and  one  longs  to 
see  again  <  the  falling  of  the  leaf'  to  di- 
versify the  sameness  of  perennial  verd- 
:irc.  The  line  iit  faint  which  ilivides  the 
seasons.  No  period  of  the  year  is  divested 
of  its  seed  tuDS  and  Its  harvest  in  some 
part  of  the  island ;  and  the  ripe  fruit  lumgs 
on  the  same  branches  that  arc  garlanded 
with  opening  buds.  Bat  as  eveiy  plant 
has  its  own  jn  ri  !  for  the  production  of 
its  flowers  and  Iruit,  each  month  is  cha- 
tieteriaed  by  its  own  pecnUar  flora/' 

Sir  EmersoTi  Tennent  ^ves  very 
fully  the  characteristics  of  the  cU- 
nukte  for  eaoh  month.  January  and 


February  are  dry  during  the  day,  but 
cool  at  ni^'ht,  and  the  moonlight 
is  singularly  agreeable  ;  March  and 
April  oppressiv  e  ly  hot,  the  nights  un- 
refrcehing,  wlien  Europeana  are  driven 
to  th<^  hills  ;  in  May  the  change  of  the 
monsoou  occurs  in  all  its  ^Tandeur. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  state  of  exhaustion 
from  the  extreme  heat.   Trees  have 
shed  their  leaves,  and  all  vegetable 
life   languishes.     The    <Trnund    is  ' 
parched  and  broken,  tlie  i^i-nss  with- 
ered, and  the  branches  and  ImiBh- 
wood  covered  with  red  ilmt,  Iiisect?^ 
have  disappeared,  birds  are  not  to  ho. 
seen,  and  tne  wild  animals,  forced  by 
want  of  water,  n  ff  - 1 1  ^  enture  from  the  . 
jiingle  to  seek   tlie   v;l!n_n^  well.?. 
Europeans  sull'er  from  the  ^icucral  ex- 
hanation,  and  even  the  Sii^halese  suc- 
cnntb  to  its  influenoe.  Tne  Bptttiior^B 
description  of  the  monsoon  is  so  frra- 
pliic  that  we  transfer  it  at  length  to 
our  pages ! — 

"  Meanwhile  the  air  becomes  loaded  to 
saturation  with nqueons  vapour  dimwnnp 

by  the  aufrtncntcd  force  of  evaporation 
acting  vigorously  overland  and  sea;  the 
sky,  instead  of  its  brilliaot  blue,  assumes 
the  sullen  tint  of  lead,  and  not  a  breath 
disturbs  the  motionless  rest  of  the  clouds 
that  hang  on  the  lower  range  of  hills. 
At  length,  generally  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  month,  bat  frequently  earlier,  the 
sultry  suspense  ii  broken  by  the  arrival 
of  tin  V  i  hed-for  change.    Tho  sun  has 
by  this  time  nearly  attained  his  greatest 
northern  declination,  and  created  a  tor- 
rid heat  thronphout  the  lands  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
air,  lightened  by  its  high  temperature 
and  such  watery  vapour  as  it  may  con- 
tain, rises  into  loftier  regions  and  is  re- 
placed by  indraughts  from  the  ueigh- 
bouring  sea,  and  thus  a  tendency  is  gra. 
dually  ^iven  to  the  formation  of  a  cur- 
rent bringing  up  from  the  south  the 
warm,  humid  air  of  the  equator.  The 
wind,  therefore,  which  reaches  Ci  v  Km 
comes  laden  with  moisture,  taken  up  in 
its  pnssageacrossthe  great  Indian  Ocean. 
As  Uie  niousoon  draws  near,  the  davs 
become  more  overcast  and  liot,  banks  of 
t  l"ud  rise  over  the  occau  to  the  west, 
and  in  the  peculiar  tM  ili^ht  the  eve  is 
attracted  by  the  unusual  whiteness  of 
the  sea-binlsthat  sweep  a\ou<^  the  strand 
to  seize  the  ol^ects  flung  on  ^u)re  by  the 
rising  surf. 

"  At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  fla«h 
Mnoug  the  hills  and  sheet  throtigh  the 
eloitds  that  overhang  the  sea,  and  with 
a  crash  of  thunder  the  monsoon  ban^ 
over  the  thirsty  land,  not  in  showers  or 
partial  torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge* 
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thit  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  orer- 
lape  the  rrver  baxiks  and  spreads  in  in- 
ladtUows  over  every  lerel  plain. 

•*  AU  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion 
%K  itupendous  :  thander,  as  wc  arc  ac- 
castomed  to  be  awed  by  it  iu  Europe, 
docds  but  the  faintest  idea  of  its  over- 
povmng  grandeur  in  Ceylon.    And  itd 
nUicDitT  is  infinitely  increased  as  it  is 
liinily  heard  from  the  shore,  resoxinding 
Um>agh  night  and  darkness  over  the 
^booty  tea.    The  lightning,  when  it 
trndbw  the  earth  whero  it  is  covered 
▼iUithedesoeiiding  torrent,  tiashcs  into 
it  and  ^Mmears  instantaneously;  but, 
sin  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seek- 
isf  better  conductors,  it  often  opcn^^  a 
know  like  that  formed  by  the  explo- 
dos  of  a  shell,  and  frequently  leaves  be* 
Uadil  traces  of  vitrification.    In  Cey- 
1bi«  koverer,  occurrences  of  this  kind 
an  rare,  and  accidents  are  seldom  re- 
ovdedfinxn  li^htnincf,  probably  owin;^ 
Is  the  profusion  of  trees,  and  esp4.c-i- 
aflj  of  coco-nut  i)alms,  which,  when 
faaehcd  with  rain,  intercept  the  dis- 
ctefe,  and  conduct  the  electric  matter 
tone  earth.    The  rain  at  these  periods 
exdfees  the  astonishment  of  a  European : 
iltecendsin  almost  con t in uou!<  streams, 
•»  €iam  tad  so  dense  tlmt  the  level 
Bmokds,  unable  to  absorb  it  sufficiently 
Bit*  ii  covered  with  one  uniform  sheet 
sT water*  aad  down  the  sides  of  acclivi- 
tiea  it  mabcs  in  a  volume  that  wears 
thiaui  Is  in  the  surface.    For  hoars  to- 
flMher  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  as  it 
Mil  upon  the  trees  and  barsts  uj)on  the 
IDolb,  flowing  thence  in  rivulets  alon^ 
tha  fnmnd,  occasions  an  uproar  that 
Aovae  the  ordinary  voice,  and  renders 
deep  impossible. 

**Thia  violence,  however,  seldom  la.«ts 
■ore  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  gradually 
iialei  after  intermittent  paroxysm;*, 
aai  a  seteoelj  clear  sky  supervenes. 
For  ioaie  days  heavy  showers  continue 
to  &U  at  interrals  in  the  forenoon,  and 
Che  evenings  wliich  follow  are  embel- 
Bihcd  bj  sunsets  of  the  most  gorgeous 
flieadovtr,  lighting  the  fragments  of 
ooadt  that  survive  the  recent  storm." 

la  Jane  the  heat  l)Cconies  modified, 
ud  Mtme  feelB  the  change.   "  In  a 
MKte  day,  and  alinoHt  hetween  BunHot 
aMsan        ,  the  )?rcen  hue  of  xftyw- 
ngTm^Lauoii  begins  to  tint  the  satu- 
med ground."  In  July,  Aupjunt,  Scp- 
toidier,  and  October,  the  weather  is 
ynifi^yA  and  refreahing.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Dorth-east  monisoou  succeeds 
the  ioatJi -western,  and  the  air  be- 
vmm  eoiiier ;  the  change  is  not  so 
namAmkAe  as  in  May.   December  is 
nAmbingj  but  cool. 


To  Europeans  the  most  important 
consideration  is  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  health.  On  this  point  Sir 
Emerson  Tenncnt  assures  us  that 
mere  heat,  even  to  a  degree  beyond 
that  of  Ceylon,  is  not  imhealthy 
in  itself ;  and  that,  with  due  precau- 
tions, the  svstem  soon  becomes  ac- 
commodated to  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A  singiilar  phenomenon,  called  "an- 
thelia,"  is  witnessed  at  early  morning 
in  Ceylon.  "When  the  light  is  in- 
tense, and  the  shadows  proportion- 
ally dark — when  the  sim  is  near  the 
horizon,  and  the  shadow  of  a  person 
walking  is  thrown  on  the  dewy  CTass, 
each  i>article  furnishes  a  double  re- 
flection from  its  concave  and  convex 
surfaces  ;  and  to  the  spectator  his 
own  figure,  but  more  particularly  his 
head,  appears  surrounaed  by  a  halo  as 
vivid  as  if  radiated  from  diamonds." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  described 
by  Scoresby  as  o<*curring  in  the  Arc- 
tic seas,  the  luminous  circles  being 
protluced  on  the  nnrticles  of  fog  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
"The  lower  part  of  the  circle  de- 
scemled  beneath  my  feet  to  the  side 
of  the  ship ;  and  although  it  couM  not 
be  a  hundred  feet  from  the  eye,  it 
was  perfect,  and  the  colours  distinct. 
The  centre  of  the  coloured  circle  was 
distinguished  by  my  own  shadow,  the 
head  of  which,  envelo|)ed  by  a  halo, 
was  most  consj)icuously  portrayed. 
The  halo  or  glory  was  eviaentlv  im- 
pressed  on  the  fog,  but  the  figure 
appeared  to  be  a  shadow  on  the 
water." 

The  trees  and  plants  of  the  island 
form  the  subject  of  a  valuable  and 
interesting  chapter.  The  description 
of  the  kattoo-imbul  of  the  Singhalese 
is  curious.  It  produces  a  silky  cotton 
of  delicate  fibre,  too  short  for  spin- 
ning, but  making  a  luxurious  stuffing 
for  pillows.  It  is  tall,  covered  with 
formidable  thorns.  The  fresh  leaves 
do  not  appear  till  after  the  crimson 
flowers  have  covered  the  branches 
with  their  bright  petals.  "So  pro- 
fuse are  these  gorgeous  flowers  that 
when  they  fall  the  groimd  for  many 
roods  on  all  sides  is  a  carpet  of 
scarlet." 

The  climbing  plants  and  epiphytes 
attain  an  extraordinary  sijse  : — 

•*  The  older  trees  are  tormented  by 
climbing  plants  of  such  extraordinary 
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flimcnsions  that  innny  of  thcni  exccc«l 
ill  ilLimcter  the  girili  of  a  man;  niid 
these  gigiuitio  nppt  iiil;i<;es  are  to  be  seen 
PurmoiuitinL'  il  p  tallest  tm^-*  nf  the 
furc&t,  grasping  their  stems  in  Arm  con- 
volutions, and  then  flinf^in^  their  mon- 
strous tciiilrils  over  the  hir^'t-r  limbs  till 
they  reach  to  the  top,  whence  thoy  de- 
»c*en«l  to  tijc  ground  in  huge  festoons; 
and  after  indoding  another  and  another 
trw  ill  iheir  successive  toils,  thoy  once 
more  oj^cend  to  the  summit,  and  wind 
the  whole  into  a  maze  of  Hving  net- 
work as  massive  as  if  formed  by  the 
cable  of  a  liue  of  battle-ship.  When, 
hj'and-hy,  the  trees  on  which  this  sin- 
guliur  Ikhric  has  been  susf»cnded  ^ivo 
way  under  its  weijifht,  or  «ink  by  their 
own  decay,  the  fallen  trunk  spectUly 
disuppears.  whilst  the  conToiniions  of 
climbers  continue  to  ^vow  on,  exhibiting 
one  of  the  most  marvehous  and  peculiar 
living  Qumndi  of  coofittion  that  it  is 
posnble  to  fane/." 

Some  of  the  grouud  creepors  pro- 
sent  remarkable  characteriiitic^.  Tiic 
raian9  Attain  to  the  extraordinary 
lengtli  of  250  feet,  the  stem  being 
one  inch  in  di;uiieter,  perfet'tly  rec:nhir 
and  devoid  «if  foliagw,  tsavo  a  bimch 
of  feathery  leaves  at  the  end.  These 
dender  plan t8  are  s  >  ^tron^  that  the 
n  itives  inak^  1  rilgcHwith  tncm  across 
ravines.  Bir  JMiierson  Tenncnt  de- 
scribes ono  which  was  erect^ed  across 
the  falls  of  the  Mahawelliganti,  in 
the  Kotmalie  noge  of  hilla.  It  had 
all  the  ai>]>eaiance  of  having  been 
cuustructed  with  the  acioutifiu  accu- 
racy of  an  engineer.  It  was  formed 
of  the  plant  named  "  the  waywell," 
the  cuds  of  the  bridj'e  b'  ii  attaiched 
to  trees  (III  each  siile  ol  the  ravine, 
tliiougli  wliieli  a  mountain  torrent 
rushed  down  a  declivity  of  nearly  100 
feet,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock.  The 
flooring  of  triis  8ns]>en»sion  bridge  was 
made  of  splints  of  wood,  fastimed  by 
thin  strips  of  the  way  well  itself.  The 
bridge  swayed  with  fearful  ease,  but 
the  coolies  travelled  over  it  with  their 
burdens. 

Another  class  of  trees  which  at- 
tract the  curious  gaze  of  the  stranger 

arc  those  wlu^e  trunks  are  covered 
a«  hiirh  :uh  rattle  can  reach  by  thorns 
of  a  growth  and  size  (luite  astouishing. 
''One  species  of  palni,  the  earyota 
Jiorrida,  often  r»68  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  anfl  haa  a  coating  of  thorns  for 
about  six  or  ei^^dit  feet  from  the 
ground,  each  alx>ut  an  iucU  iu  lengthj 
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and  so  densely  covering:  the  stem  thai 
the  hark  is  barely  vit»il»le."' 

But  the  ]3abQS  are  the  nio«t  strik- 
ing objects  m  the  forests ;  they  occur 
in  grcivt  numbers,  and  attract  the  oyo 
by  their  beauty  and  sin^nilarity.  Tho 
cocu-iiut  is  the  favourite  tree  of  the 
Singhalese,  who  enthunastically  nar- 
natc  the  hundred  uses  to  which  they 
apply  it. 

Of  these,  we  will  iTcoimt  a  few. 
With  the  leaves  tluy  roof  their  houses, 
make  mats,  btiskets,  torches,  fne), 
brooms,  fodder  t  r  cattle ;  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  forms  fences,  fishinjr  rods, 
&c.  The  cabbage,  or  cluster  of  leaves, 
is  pickled  and  preserved.  Toddy  is 
made  from  the  sapj  as  also  viuogar 
and  sugar.  The  unformed  nut  is  pre  - 
mred  for  medicine  and  swcetmeati*. 
The  young  nut  an<l  ita  milk  are  useU 
for  drinking,  the  nut  for  curry,  the 
oil  for  rheumatism,  for  the  hair,  for 
8oai>,  candles,  and  li.!:ht.  The  .shell  of 
the  nut  makes  drinking  cups,  char- 
coal, R})oons,  hookahs,  &;c.  The  Qbrc 
enveloping  the  shell  is  used  for  mat- 
tresses, ropes,  c^vas,  &<*.  Thetnmk 
for  rafters,  boats,  furniture. 

In  the  north  of  Ceylon,  the  ;>a/- 
myra  flourishes,  and  is  of  as  much  im* 
portance  as  the  coco-nut  }»alin  is  to 
the  iin  +  ives  in  the  South,  It  can  1»o 
am j]  led  to  so  many  purposes  that  tlie 
HmduB  celebrate  it  as  the  *' tree  of 
life^'*  of  thei  r  parai  1  isc.  I  ts  f rui  t  does 
not  appear  until  it  liasreachrl  fiftrfTi 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  The  j lucc  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  made  into  toddy  by 
the  toddy-drawers,  or  can  be  e.  vn  vert- 
ed into  i»alm  wine  or  Bugnr.  The  na- 
tives sometimes  eat  tlie  fruit  raw  or 
roastctl,  but  they  generally  extract 
the  pulp,  and  convert  it  into  "poona> 
too,'  drying  it  in  squares  in  the  sun. 
The  shells,  wIk  n  rlnu  red,  are  used  rus 
fuel  by  blacksnuths.  and  workers  in 
metal,  bcin§  deemed  ino»t  powerful 
in  engendering  a  glowing  heat  Ac- 
cordhig  to  the  proverb,  the  w<K>d  of 
the  palmyra  "  b  \ cs  for  a  lac  of  years 
after  i)lantiiig,  and  lasts  for  a  lac  of 
years  when  felled."  The  export  fh>m 
Jaffna  alone  of  rafters  and  laths,  con- 
sumes annually  between  70,0W  and 
bu,(MX)  palms.  They  must  have 
reached,  at  leasts  100  vean  of  age  be- 
f*ue  they  are  considered  good  for 
timber.  Valuable  as  tlie  nuit  aufl 
timber  are,  the  leaves  nrf  nhnost  more 
highly  esteemed ;  the  iiutives  thatch 
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ther  houses  with  them,  using  the  ohl 
tltttcb  for  mamire  ;  they  cover  their 
fiaora  and  ceilings  with  the  leaves, 
t&dmake  baskets  so  closely  plaited 
«to  hold  water.     With  them,  also, 
they  make  caps,  and  timbrellas,  and 
the  ine  leaves  are  used  as  paper  for 
ewrespondence,  and  as  parchment 
f«TT  deed*.   W^e  have  given  only  a  few 
of  xW  advantages  of  the  palm  to  the 
D&tives  of  Jaffna.  To  the  population 
of  the  northern  provinces,  this  tree 
iOT»plie8  one-fourth  of  their  means  of 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  describes  the 
BfcfTtd  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  as 
fffobably  the  oldest  historical  tree  in 
ihe  world.  Planted  28b  RC,  it  is 
now  2,147  years  old,  and  corrolx>rates 
DeCandoUe' 8  theory,  that  trees  do  not 
die  of  old  age,  in  tne  proper  sense  of 
xhe  term,  but  that  if  uninjurefl  exter- 
nally there  is  no  necessarv'  limit  to 
the  duration  of  tree  life.  The  age  of 
the  Bo-tree  is  matter  of  record,  that  of 
oth*»r  trees  being  merely  conjectural. 
The  preservation  of  the  Bo-tree  has 
been  the  solicitous  care  of  successive 
dynasties^  The  records  of  its  plant-  * 
okg  azid  its  vicissitudes  are  authentic 
Tne  Conqueror's  Oak,  in  Windsor 
forest,  only  numbers  half  its  yciirs. 
The  Bo-tree  is  older  by  a  century 
than  the  oldest  known  trees,  and  bids 
fkir  to  realize  the  prophetic  stiying 
rf  its  planter,  "  that  it  would  llour- 
iafa  and  be  green  for  ever." 

Ibe  Buddhists  regard  this  sancti- 
ifid  tree  with  feelings  of  veneration. 
Tbe  TOvereigns  of  the  island,  from 
•ge  to  age,  nave  constructed  elabor- 
■ii  works  around  it  for  its  preserva- 
and  adorned  the  walls  and  steps 
curious  carvini:.  The  present 
ice  of  the  tree  conveys  the 
>  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated 
in  an  enclosure,  entered  from  the 
of  a  temple,  the  priests  of 
are  charged  with  its  preser- 

Although  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
■otetly  disclaims  any  special  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  geology,  and  other 
^kpkcaX  sciences,  yet  the  sections  de- 
voted to  natural  history  evince  an 
tmoant  of  general  information  far 
greater  than  is  usually  attained  even 
uf  the  educated  scholar.  In  some 
iHtiaees  the  errors  of  naturalists 
ktre  been  rectified,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  npuJfflve  looking  monkey  found  on 
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the  Malabar  coast,  the  Silenus  Veter, 
Zin/i,  which  has  hitherto  been  incor- 
rectly described  as  the  "  Wanderoo" 
of  Ceylon,  under  which  name  every 
author  since  Button  has  classed  it 

He  also  explains  the  occurrence  of 
fish  in  ponds  and  tanks  which  had 
recently  been  dried  up,  a  circumstance 
which  has  i)erplexed  travellers  in 
eastern  countries.  Sir  John  Bo  wring, 
in  his  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
observed  the  mysterious  fact,  that 
after  rains  the  fields,  and  marshes, 
and  ponds  are  filled  with  fish.  Fish 
two  palms  long  are  often  pulled 
up  from  among  the  jmddy ;  but 
what  became  of  them  in  the  times  of 
drought  he  was  unable  to  conjecture. 
The  tanks  and  reservoirs  in  Ceylon 
are  drie<l  up  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear,  and  the  bottom  so  bunit  by  the 
heat  as  to  be  cleft  into  gaping  aper- 
tures;  yet  in  a  few  days  after  a  fall 
of  rain,  the  natives  may  be  seen  fish- 
ing in  these  ponds  and  collecting  full 
CTo^\Ti  fishes  m  baskets.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  discusses  the  various  theories 
of  this  curious  i)henomenon,  such  as 
that  the  spawn  are  imbedded  in  the 
dried  earth  from  one  season  to  the 
next,  and  that  fL<h  have  fallen  down 
from  the  clouds  in  heavy  rains.  He 
asserts  it  as  a  fact,  however,  that  full 
grown  fish  in  Ceylon  are  endowed 
with  the  singular  faculties  of  being 
able  to  migrate  over  land  in  search  of 
water,  and  of  burying  themselves  in 
the  mud,  retiining  their  vitality  until 
the  return  of  the  rainv  season. 

Bats  abound  in  the  island  ;  the 
colour  of  some  species  is  as  brilliant 
as  a  bird's  plumatre,  bright  yellow, 
deep  (»ian>j;c,  and  rt'tjiiisli  brown.  That 
known  to  Kurn|K'aii>  as  the  Flying 
Fox  measures  from  tliree  to  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  some 
have  nearly  reached  five  feet 

The  most  dreaded  of  the  camivora 
in  Ceylon  is  the  bear,  which  though 
usually  inofiensive,  at  times  is  very 
feroci«)us.  The  Singhalese  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  charms  in  protecting 
them  from  attacks  by  bears,  and  when 
obliged  to  go  in  their  vicinity,  wear  a 
talisman  in  their  hair  or  hanging  from 
their  neck.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
witnessed  an  amusing  incident  where 
the  inetficacy  of  these  charms  was 
uncomfortably  demonstrated : 

Desiring  to  change  the  position  of  a 
herd  of  deer,  the  Moorman  (with  hia 
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cfaArm)  was  sent  across  some  swampy 
land  to  disturb  them.  As  he  was  pru- 
ceedlng,  we  taw  him  suddenly  turn  from 
an  oM  tree, and  rmi  back  with  all  speed, 
bis  hair  becoming  unfaatencd,  and,  like 
hit  clothes,  streemlng  in  the  wind.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  he  was  flyinpr 
from  some  territic  object,  for^he  liad 
thrown  down  his  gun,  and,  in  his  panic, 
was  taking  the  shortest  line  towards  us, 
which  1a V  arro.sK  a  fsw;ini]>  cnviTcd  with 
sedge  ami  rushif,  ihiit  giciitlv  impeded 
his  progress.  Missing  his  stops,  he  re- 
peatedly fell  iiitn  the  water,  but  ro«e 
and  r^umed  his  tlight.  1  adranced  as 
ikr  a0  the  eodt  wowd  hear  my  weight. 
Just  within  hull  range,  tbf  ro  was  an 
open  space,  and,,  as  the  man  gained  it» 
I  saw  that  he  was  punned  by  a  bear 
and  two  cubs.  As  the  person  of  the 
fugitive  covered  the  bear,  it  wn*  impos- 
sible to  lire  M'ithout  risk.  AL  liisL  he 
fell  exhausted,  and  the  be^r  being  close 
upon  him,  I  dischnrcrol  lx>th  barrels. 
The  first  broke  the  bear's  shoulder,  but 
this  only  made  her  more  aavage,  and 
rising  on  her  hind  Ivs^  ?hp  advanced 
with  ferociou*  grunts,  when  the  second 
ditcharge  eerred  to  frighten  her,  for, 
turning  round,  she  retreated  at  full 
speed.  Some  natives  then  waded  to  the 
Muorman,  who  was  juit  exhausted,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  but  that  he 
fell  with  his  head  u|K)n  a  tuft  of 
The  poor  man  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
for  seireral  weeks  hie  intellect  seemed 
confused.  The  adventure  snfflced  to  sa- 
tisQr  hbn  that  he  could  not  depend  upon 
m  dmm  to  protect  him  tnm  bears, 
though  he  always  insisted  that  but  for 
its  having  fallen  from  his  hair,  where 
he  had  I'aeteueU  it  under  Im  turbau,  the 
bear  would  not  liave  Tontured  to  attack 
him.*' 

Tliere  aie,  however,  some  draw- 
bafika  to  a  raadenoe  in  thia  ehanning 

idLandt  one  of  the  most  diBagreeable 

being  caused  bv  swarms  of  insecta 
called  ticks.  Ihey  abound  in  all 
places  and  at  all  timos:  hanging  in 
multitadea  by  the  fore-legs  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  they  watch  for  their 
prey.  A  shower  of  these  insects  will 
drop  on  an  unfortunate  pas^^er-bv, 
ana  fiiaten  themselves  on  the  neck, 
ears,  and  eyelids,  each  inserting  a 
barbed  proboscis.  They  burrow  with 
their  heads  pushed  under  the  skin, 
unarting  ''aa  if  partidea  of  red  hot 
sand  h:ui  been  scattered  over  the 
flesh."  If,  as  is  very  natural,  they 
are  torn  from  their  hold,  they  leave 
behind  them  suckers  which  speedily 
heoome  vikm.  Those  who  ate  alile 
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to  endure  tlie  torture  obtain  relief  b; 
the  appiicatiou  of  a  drop  of  cocoa-nu 
oil,  upon  which  the  insects  fall  of 
Their  instinct  teaches  them  to  fastei 
on  those  parts  of  animals  whenc 
thev  cannot  be  detached  by  his  ]»a"^'f 
such  as  the  eyebrows,  the  tipei  of  th 
ears,  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  Ani 
mals  arc  endowed  with  a  correctiv 
instinct,  for  doj^s  are  o}>served  t 
gnaw  each  other's  ears  and  n^ki 
thus  affording  that  relief  to  one  aac 
ti  l  r  \\  hich  they  OBimot  render  t 
themselves.  Horses  assist  ea<>h  nthr 
bv  applying  their  teeth  to  the  rout 
01  the  ears,  the  neck,  and  crown  c 
the  head ;  whiLa  buffaloes  are  indebl 
cd  to  the  crow.«<,  which  alight  on  thci 
backs  and  feed  upon  these  universe 
nuisances.  Anotner,  and  a  still  moi 
intolerable  plague,  is  tlie  land  leecl 
which  infests  the  lower  ranges  of  th 
hill  country.  This  insect  is  an  inc 
long,  and  as  fine  as  a  knitting-needlt 
but  capable  of  distension  to  the  thick 
ness  of  a  quilJ,  and  to  double  i1 
lenjirth.  Being  perfectly  flexil)Ie,  the 
penetrate  through  the  clothes,  an 
seize  upon  the  aiikles,  some  crecpin 
up  the  back  and  settling  themselve 
upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  tli 
body.  The  first  notice  of  their  attac 
is  generally  given  by  the  trickling  < 
the  blood,  or  the  cool  sensation  c 
the  well-filled  leech  hanging  from  tb 
skin* 

♦*  Horses  arc  driven  wild  by  then 
and  stamp  tbu  rmnnd  in  fury  to  shall 
them  &om  tWir  letlocks,  to  whic 
they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.  Tlie  brn 
legs  of  the  pulankan  bearers  and  co» 
lies  are  a  favourite  resort,  and  the 
hands  being  too  much  engaged  to  \ 
spared  to  pnll  them  off*,  tlie  leech i 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  round  the 
ankles;  and  I  tmre  seen  the  blood  Hte: 
ally  flowing  over  theedgeof  a  Europea 
shoe  from  Uieir  innumerable  bites. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  also  narrate 
a  disagreeable  incident^  which  bef 

him  on  a  land  journey,  to  which 
would  appear  travellers  in  the  fores 
must  accustom  themselves.  His  slun 
bers  were  rudely  disturbed  by  tl 
pain  in  his  face  and  neck,  caused  I: 
thebitesof  a  swann  of  black  ants  :- 

**  On  starting  flrom  my  bed  my  fe» 

and  ankles  were  instantly  a8«'ailed.  Tl 
tcut  was  dark,  but  obtaining  a  ligl 

from  the  watch-fin^  X  fimnd  myself  « 
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'Wrtirttti  large  black  ants,  each  haif 
i3:ach\ong,  and  farnUhed  with  power- 
ful mandlMe?,  with  which  t!u'v  inflicted 
feejannent  I  had  felt.    In  oue  of  tlieir 
■npitims  a  colony  oC  ibmmet  fierce  crea- 
tuTf^,  caile<i  kaddias  by  the  Singhalese, 
approached  my  tent  in  a  ttTOun 
te  or  ft««  fMt  in  bmdtli,  and 
p*^'^  of  Til yn ad:*  of  in  UvMuals.  Thej 
^  made  their  way  in  under  the  canvas 
aCUhft  tent,  and  ou  finding  my  bed  in 
tiv?  \ine  of  their  march,  had  held  on 
thew  w«iTw,  as  their  custom  is,  direct 
KTosi  i^  d^K^ending  aujain  to  the  li<K»r 
«f  Ikt  tent,  ftnd  itrtamtng  out  at  the 
opposte    '*  into  tho  jan-^le.   My  pillow 
ud  iheetti  Wkire  literaUj  black  with  th^ 


Amoni'st  other  curiosities  of  aatural 
histoiy,  6ir  Emeraon  Tenneat  notices 
estaza  nnMurnl  lotmdfl,  said  to  pro- 
ceed &om  some  fish  x>eculiar  to  tb» 

lagoon  r>fBatti<"a!oa.  ;;n'l  were 
L^&rd  in  several  partid  uf  the  lake  at 
■i^t.  When  the  moon  was  nearest 
tlie  fall  they  were  most  distinct,  and 
resembled  the  faint  sweet  not^  s  ttf  an 
-£oEa?i  harp.  The  fishermen  believed 
tlutt  liie  i^uiidis  Lstiued  from  the 
"  r^  ing  shell,"  of  which  they  pro- 
da(*d  specimens,  chiefly  littorina  and 
c^ri/hium.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  en- 
dfaTouritd  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  report,  and  rowed  witii  the  fisher- 
wm.  to  the  locality  indicated,  where 
he  di-Jtinctly  heard  a  multitude  of 
anr  $ii>unds  issuin*^  from  the  wat^r. 
*Bke  the  gentle  thriil-i  of  a  musical 
<^flrdp  or  the  faint  \ibrations  of  a 
wine  g^Ia.=s  when  its  rim  is  rubl^ed  by 
a  Wrjt  rtager."'  When  he  rowed  away 
from  the  particular  place  the  soundis 
eewd.  The  ceases  of  this  ^eno- 
menoD  would  appear  to  he  stationary 
at  ^veral  points,  an'l  to  >>e  produoed 
^  nM4IuBca»  not  by  h^h.  Similar 


cadences  are  heard  under  water  at 
other  placee  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  and  at  Chili ;  but  the  aniinaj^ 

from  which  the  mnsiral  notes  pro- 
ceed have  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  tJie  mystery  remains  unsolved. 

A  curious  social  airaofpement  pre- 
vails  in  the  province  adjoining  Kn- 
tcune,  by  which  the  sister's  sons  in- 
herit property  in  preference  to  the 
owners  sons.  It  appears  that  a  simi« 
lar  peculiarity  is  sanctioned  in  parts 
of  Indiii,  and  has  been  traced  in  some 
of  the  African  tribes.  The  custom  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Sini,dialtise  by 
the  legend  that  ''one  of  their  kings 
being  directed  by  an  oracle  to  sacri- 
fice a  male  cliild  of  the  blood  royal, 
in  order  to  thwart  the  malice  of  a 
demon  who  nightly  destroyed  the 
bund  of  a  tank  in  process  of  coDstmo- 
tion,  his  queen  refused  to  surrender 
one  of  her  children,  on  which  hiii  tiis- 
ter  Yolontarily  devoted  her  own  boy 
to  death ;  and  the  king,  in  honour  of 
her  patriotism,  declart  d  tluit  nephews 
were  ever  after  to  \hj  entitled  to  the 
auccesiiiou  in  preference  to  bons." 

We  arc  not  surprised  that  this  work 
ha.s  already  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
It  is  one  on  which  the  author  may 
rest  his  fame.  It  forms  a  cyclopsddia 
and  standaid  reference  to  all  who 
seek  to  be  informed  upon  this  inter- 
esting' is1:ind,  and  an  indispensable 
handbook  to  the  emigrant  ana  visitor. 
To  civil  servants  generally  it  is  a 
model  which  they  would  do  well  to 
emulate,  if.  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
has  done,  tney  collect  their  materials 
and  prepare  their  statistics  in  hours 
of  leisore.  It  is  a  monument  of  the 
talent,  industry',  and  perseveranoe  of 
our  distinguished  oountiymao. 
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RIENZI. 
•V  fwir—ni  M  rmuemm. 
PABTL 

Among  the  heroes  of  insurreetioii    "  L.i«t  of  the  Tribunes,"  a  Gerraan 
during  the  f(»urt<?enth  ceutury,  uone   historian,  Papencordt,  published  the 
it  10  nmiliarly  known  to  the  public  rmilts  of  his  arduonB  researches  at 
as  Rienzi.    Sir  K  Bulwer  Lytton's    Rome  and  Prague,  on  the  subject  of 
beautiful  romance,  has  popularized   Rienzi.    Of  late  years,  other  re- 
that  name  in  every  part  of  the  globe   searches  have  been  made  at  Rome  (by 
where  there  is  ji  reading  public.   He   Zefirino  Re)  which  corroborate  the 
has  invested  this  favourite  hero  with    conclusions  of  the  German  historian, 
a  halo  of  poetry  and  perfectibility,   and  even  add  new  traits  to  those 
which  moit  prooably,  real,  doeumm-  abundantly  collected  hy  Papencordt 
tal  hutory,  would  vainly  endeavour  In  consequence  of  these  historical  re- 
to  assun^fp.    It  is  one  of  the  fatal    velationa,   Rienri  appears  shorn  of 
tendencies  of  historicai  noveU,  tliat   the  beams  with  which  he  was  adorned 
although  they,  no  doubt,  may  create  by  the  |;ifted  pen  and  the  idealisoi 
a  taste  for  history,  they  more  eape-   of  the  Lnglish  author,  who,  it  must 
cially  eni^enfler  a  rautdatcd,  often,   be  added,  might  perhaps  have  taken 
a  totally  false  notion  of  truth.   Who  a  different  view  of  his  hero,  had  the 
ooutd  enumerate  the  myriads  of  no-  documents  alluded  to  been  known 
tions  and  impressions,  grossly  erronc-    ten  years  sooner.    Tlu*  ha-sis  on  which 
ous,  tl)atin?  in  the  public  mmd,  since    Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  raised  his 
the  dayjj  of  th(?  Waverloy  Novels  1    elo(juent  work,  is  a  life  of  Rienzi, 
iThat  attractive  s])here  of  literature,  pulNiBhedb7ananonymouBcx)ntempo> 
.however,  sharinj?  in  the  general  pro-    rar>',  a  composition  ijenerally  esteem- 
;;rcss,  lias,  of  late  years,  adhered  more   ed,  although  in  coutnMiiction  with 
faithfully  to  the  fundamental  reali-   many  facets  proved  by  the  authentic 
ties;  still,  with  its  privilege  of  end-  documents  now  pul«lished,  or  exhibit- 
less  flights  in  the  domain  ot  imagina-   ed  at  Pmc:ue  and  Rome  ;  it  must  also 
tion,  how  is  it  possible  that  truth,   be  confessed,  that  the  great  novelist 
olten  coarse  and  rcpukive,  could  ap-  appeals  to  this  biography  for  all  thst 
pear,  without  being  enveloped  with  is  favourable  to  the  Tribune,  and 
an  atmo!«phere  of  fiction,  in  which  the   doubts  its  statements  for  whatever  is 

Sifted  author  may  give  a  free  scope  to  unfavourable  to  his  hero.    On  the 
Is  idealism  as  well  as  to  his  pn^^  other  hand,  the  English  author, 
partialities  ?    Thus,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  through  the  intuition  of  genius,  in- 
LyttoM,  generally  so  faithful  to  his-   vests  the  "  Last  of  the  Tribunes"  with 
tory  with  reference  to  customs  and   a  mysticism  which  had  been  the  ob- 
manners,  in  his  admirable  romances,  ject  of  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  of  the 
evinces  a  boutidless,  enthusiastic  re-   greatest  historians  who  mentioned 
verencc  for  Rien/.i  :  witli  him,  the  ac-   the  traditions  on  the  subject,  wliilst 
ceiisiuu  of  the  Tribune  would  have   the  documents  brought  to  light  by 
been  the  close  of  the  thiuldoro  of  Papencordt  are  irremigable  teetirao- 
Italy,  and  the  abrupt  limit  of  the    nies  as  to  the  singularly  uiysticid  na- 
dark  ages  of  Europe,  if  he  had  met   ture  of  liienzi,  more  especially  <ln ring 
with  a  brave,  noble,  iptelU^cut,  de-  the  firet  period  of  his  career.   In  thia 
Tot«d  people  to  back  his  projects  ;  he  instance,  the  distinguished  novelist 
believes  that  tlie  augu.'?t  Kcpuhlie,  if  tlii  oiiLrli  mere  intuition,  hns  proved 
not  the  majestic  Empire  of  liome,   himself  more  truthful  than  many  ccle- 
mightbe  existing  now,  had  but  one  brated  historiims.  We  will  endeavour 
half  the  spirit  been  found  in  Rome  to  give  a  brief,  aocorate  sketch  of  the 
which  ran  through  a  aingle  vein  of  liff    f  the  Tribune^  especially,  with 
Cohi  di  RienzL  reference  to  those  historical  facts  and 

Biany  years  alter  the  expression  of  characteristics  which  ore  essential  for 
that  lofty  and  unjust  ettunate  of  the  the  contemplfttioii  of  his  iwl  figoia 
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Kicoks  Gabrini,  mnch  more  known 
bythe popular  name  of  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
crnlner  Cola  di  Ri^nzo — diminutive 
cf  Laurenzo — was  bom  at  Rome,  in 
1312  or  1314,  in  the  nart  of  the  Eter- 
ttlCitj  called  the  Rione,  on  the  left 
Ink  oC  the  Tiber,  opposite  what  is 
WMT  termed,  the  Tnistaverine  quarter 
(tf  ^  dty.    The  half-ruined  pjdace, 
dkown  at  thia  day,  at  Rome,  to  the 
VM^toarifit,  as  havingbeen  the  d  well- 
IB^  of  Bienzi,  has  never  had  any 
llimg  to  do  with  our  hero.    His  con- 
tOBDOfary  biographer  states  that  he 
VM  Domon  the  strand,  near  the  mills, 
bdow  the  Ghetto,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nenble  stalls  of  fishermen,  where 
hie  father  kept  a  small  inn,  hia  mo- 
ther being  employed  at  the  same  time 
in  vashinc  the  linen  of  the  rich  neigh- 
boon^  and  even,  at  times,  in  carrying 
Mer  to  their  houses.    A  popular 
kgendhas  attributed  to  this  poor  wo- 
naa  an  adventure  which,  however 
^ler^itable  to  herself,  tended  to  give 
a  loftier  oriscin  to  the  Tribune.  It 
itates  that  when  the  Emperor  Uenry 
yiL  of  Luxembourg,  whose  arrival 
in  Italy  was  hailed  with  such  enthu- 
asHD  0^  Dante,  came  to  Rome  for  his 
florooation,  he  had  pledged  his  word 
to  remain  in  the  Trastavere,  namely, 
in  the  Pontifical  Citv,  and  not  to  set 
Ids  foot  on  the  left  bank,  which  was 
■ore  especially  the  city  of  the  Barons, 
hot  Uiat  the  young  Csesar,  with  one 
off  bis  companions,  sauntering  impni- 
deatiy  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments 
on  m  bank  interdicted  to  him,  he 
was  recognised — the  report  of  his 
■reonoe  speedily  kno'wn — and  that, 
Hng  punned,  he  fled  into  the  tavern 
flf  Gaorini,  then  recently  married,  and 
RBained  there  concealed  some  days 
tfll  the  danger  was  over.   The  legend 
affirms  that  Rienzi's  mother  related 
to  a  friend  of  hers,  at  a  later  period, 
that  her  beloved  son  Cola  was  the 
_  of  the  Imperial  guest.  It 
be  observed  that  none  of  the 
and  historians  of  Henry 
TIL  mention  this  adventure. 

Bienjd  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
neat  nobleneas  in  his  demeanour. 
Wm  handsome  features  reflected  all 
the  iminreasions  of  his  souL  Although 
tafl,  and  ap(»arently  robust,  there  was 
flpiilliiim  delicate  and  feminine  in 
fil  complexion,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
taeme  tnuisparency,  as  well  as  in  his 
"miUiuiltm,  as  it  appears  from  the 
fiBfoeat  swooning  nts  to  which  he 


was  subject  Hia  eyes  and  smile  had 
something  unfathomable,  fantastical. 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  apiiroached  him  for  the  first 
time.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for 
its  sweet,  silvery  tone.  Petrarch  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  of  his 
eloquence  and  of  the  purity  of  his 
diction.  His  flow  of  language,  his 
bold  images,  the  vivacity  of  his  action, 
the  feli<-ity  of  his  expressions,  some- 
times burning  with  the  earnestness  of 
his  convictions,  at  other  times,  bitter 
and  sarcastic,  carried  away  all  who 
heard  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  ad- 
dresses were  always  extemi»oraneou8. 
He  lived  during  a  singular  e^x)ch  of 
transition,  when  the  revival  ot  classi- 
cal literature  wjis  rousing  all  intel- 
lects, at  the  same  time  that  religious 
discussions  and  disorganization  were 
often  transforming  ortho<loxy  into 
mysticism.  Rienzi  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pro<lu(  t  and  represi'utative 
of  this  eiJoch  He  was  intrusted  for 
his  education  to  a  relation,  a  priest  at 
Anagni,  and  his  instruction,  as  well  as 
his  training,  was  subjected  to  the  du- 
alism of  his  time.  It  was  semi -sacred, 
semi-profane.  His  intellect  was  di- 
vided between  classical  antiquity  and 
theology.  He  be<'ame  deei)ry  versed 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
his  discourses  and  letters,  collected  by 
Papencordt,  replete  with  (luotations 
from  the  Bible  and  from  the  fathers, 
evince  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books.  When  he  returned,  as 
a  young  man,  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
he  met  there  all  that  could  vivify  his 
mystical  and  antiquarian  tendencies. 
His  imagination  l^ecame  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  grandeur  of  the  ruined 
marvels  of  Pagan  Rome,  as  well  as  by 
the  rising  wonders  of  the  Christian 
metropolis.  The  Eternal  City  offered 
the  most  extraordinary  amalgamation 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  monuments. 
The  most  celebrated,  profane  temples 
of  antiquity  were  transformed  mto 
shrines  of  the  modem  saints.  The 
cross  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  statue  of 
His  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  could 
be  seen  mixed  with  profane  and  mar- 
tial sculptural  representations.  And, 
the  same  strange  compound  existed 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  of 
the  Romans.  Tliey  niatle  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  Kings  and  Enipe- 
rors  of  lif)me  and  the  Popes.  The 
mass  of  the  people  generally  Ixjlieved 
Romulus  to  have  been  the  first  of 
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Pontiffs.  The  political  and  rclirious 
legends  of  the  ancients  and  of  the 
moderns,  had  flttaiiiMl  a  state  of  com- 
plete fusion  dnrmg  their  foEmation 

and  f^-owth. 

At  thin  period  the  political  state 
of  Rome  was  such  as  to  keep  her 
people  in  a  state  r  f  f  1  rile  a^tation. 
The  Holy  City  had  no  government. 
She  was  no  lon^r  the  Imperial 
1\ mo,  nor  the  Pontifical  Rome. 
The  Teutonic  Caesars  had  almndoned 
her.  The  Popes  had  also  fled  &om  the 
lacred  hill  of  the  Vatieau  totiie  dimjr 
Galliecily,  AvignoiL  One,  and  some- 
times two,  senators,  were  invested 
with  the  executive  authority,  but 
their  annual  eleetkm  was  generally 
the  result  of  i)ur6  chance,  or  of  ex- 
treme violence.  As  to  the  municipal 
offices  of  Frim'9  or  Consuls^  of  Cap- 
taim  of  districte,  and  others,  thev 
were  still  more  inefjular,  disordcrea, 
and  a  dead  letter.  The  real  miisters 
of  the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons, 
who  dwelt  in  their  fortified  caatlea  in 
tTic  r'i3v?rf>TT3,  or  their  strong  palaces 
within.  Tiie  principal  among  them  were 
masters  of  oifferent  parts  of  the  city. 
The  eelebtated  old  family  of  the  Oo- 
lonnas  reigned,  it  may  W  said,  over 
the  north  of  the  city,  towaras  the 
Qtdrinal ;  old  Stephen  Oolomu,  long 
exiled,  was  the  patriarch  of  the  fa- 
mily: he  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom 
were  cardinals,  the  two  others  distin- 
guished Imights,  and  six  danghters, 
"Well  married,  with  many  cjandsons, 
all  members  of  the  knighthood.  Old 
(Jolouna  was  eighty  years  old  in  1343. 
and  Petrarch  states  that  he  remained 
youthful  and  vi<,'oronfi,  while  ever}' 
thing  was  decaying  round  him.  The 
new  family  of  the  Oisini,  extended 
their  sway  along  the  Tiber  from  the 
Campo-di-Fiorp,  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  comprising  the  cabtle  of  St 
Angela  The  Savelli,  less  iMwerful, 
possessed  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  with 
the  theatre  of  Mnrcclhis.  and  the 
Conti,  the  huge  tower  wnich  bears 
tiietr  name,  on  Csesar's  Forum.  Otiier 
meml)er8  of  the  nobility,  in  the  conn- 
try,  were  possessors  of  small  fortiHed 
cities,  or  castles,  all  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  warfaie  and  of  de- 
•  fence. 

Rome,  subjected  to  such  a  domina- 
tion, had  become  almost  deserted. 
The  population  of  the  seven- hilled 
city  hu(I  come  down  to  about  ;>nj'}i;io 
fiuiiis.    When  the  barons  were  at 
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peace  with  each  other,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  rare  occurrence,  they  com- 
bined to  exercise  their  tyranny  oyer 
the  citizens  and  the  serfs,  to  rob  and 
I)lunder  the  fiinners,  travellers,  and 
pilgrims.  I*etrarch  wrote  to  the  Pope 
at  this  period,  that  Rome  had  become 
the  abode  of  demons,  the  receptacle 
of  all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the  livinjr. 
The  modem  city  threatened  to  add 
its  ruins  to  those  of  aaeieat  Borne :  s 
v;ist  number  of  house?,  and  most  of 
the  churches,  were  roofless  and  falling 
to  pieces.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Eternal  City  when  the  intcllectoal 
movement  creat^'d  hy  Petrarch,  gave 
rise  to  a  manifestation  which  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  Bienzi  as 
well  as  on  all  those  who  suffered  from 
the  degraded  state  of  their  fatherland, 
and  wiiich  led  to  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Petrarch  was,  after  Dante,  the 
first  who  effectively  awi  ik-  the  pubhc 
intelligence  to  a  return  towards  the 
claiisical  literature,  and  in  doing  so, 
ho  revived  all  the  old  reminiscences 
of  \\\p  ninirsti('  Republican  grandeur 
of  Rome.  He  wa^t  residing  in  his 
lovely  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  but  his 
heart,  his  thoughts,  were  at  Rome, 
lie  had  frequentJy  visited  the  tmfor- 
tunatc  city^  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  monumental,  classical  soU^hia 
bewailing  at  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  classical  and  Pontifiral  iiictro)>o- 
lis— gave  rise  to  a  proibund  sympathy 
and  a  boondless  enthusiasm,  cTen 
auiongat  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  the  misfortunes  of  R<3me.  In  1340 
Petrarch  receivetl  from  the  Semite  of 
Rome  and  the  University  of  Paris  an 
invitation  to  receive  solemnly  the 
oetical  crown,  as  a  public  tribute  to 
is  genius.  He  did  not  hcbitate  in 
dedding  at  once  his  grateful  aeoepi- 
anee  of  the  former  in  preference  to 
the  latter.  He  previously  went>  how- 
ever, to  Kaples,  where  was  then 
reigning  a  literary  king,  Robert  of 
Anjou,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Virgil,  on  whose  tomb  he  raised  a 
monument,  over  the  Pawilippo,  the 
desolate  remains  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Petrarch  considered  Robert 
as  the  only  competent  judge  of  liter- 
ary genius,  and  underwent  a  Uteruy 
tournament,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  on 
poetry  jia  well  as  learned  questions, 
after  which  the  j>oct  was  declared 
worthy  of  the  noetical  laurel,  and  re- 
r(  i\  cil  .-^t  the  jdng's  hnTnis  his  own 
royal  robe  for  the  osjr  ol  lus  triumph* 
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This  ceremony  was  prepared  with  faction ;  consequently,  the  tjTannical 
ereat  pomp  and  pageantry  by  the  Co-  sway  of  the  nooles  over  the  city  he- 
umnaa;  ita  object  watt  to  soothe  and  caniedoublyodiousto  him,  and  kindled 
utnw  a  little,   the    poor  Romans,  daily  the  fire  that  wjus  simmering  in 
ir)iilat  it  ftecured  a  tcmj>orary  pt»pu-  his  breast.    Rienzi  had  always  been 
Whty  on.  its  ori^inatorB.  It  took  place  noted  for  his  literary  and  j>oetical 
fa  £aster  Simaay,  the  8th  of  April,  taste;  he  was  considered  as  deeply 
Rome  seemed  transformed  mto  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
*  temple ;  cr^jwda  flocked  into  the  and  as  the  most  Bkilfulin deciphering 
dtr ;  every  human  being  heldahranch  and  explaining  the  numerous  mscrip- 
iCkorel;  the  poet  being  calletl  by  a  tions  with  which  Rome  abounded.  But 
tenldto  the  Capitol,  resplendent  with  it  was  from  the  day  of  the  triumph, — 
fold  indacarlet  velvet,  he  advanced,  from  the  influence  and  presence  of 
noted  &  aonnet,  cloHing  with  the  Petrarch  at  Rome.— that  the  notary 
▼<^: "  Long  live  the  Roman  people !  brought  all  his  arcWologiMd  leaniing 
May  God  keep  them  free  for  ever."  to  bear  on  his  political  passions,  ana 
The  words  were  caught  by  myriads  of  endefivoured  to  transform  liis  hibtori- 
Toicea,  repeating   tliem  a  thoUi?and  Ciil  and  jjoetical  etfer\'escenee  into  an 
tOMK   The  poet  received  the  crown,  instrument  of  revolution.  From  that 
tat  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  day,  the  smallest  medal,  the  least  re- 
ins drowned  in  the  confusion  of  an  mains  of  antiquity  bc<ame  for  him  a 
dliaoFdiiianr  enthusiasm.  The  crowd  theme  of  declamatory  addresses  to  the 


wnm  aiter  diapersed,  but  in  a  st^ite  people,  on  the  present  state  of  Rome, 

of  great  msitatiom  This  proved  t\)  be  on  the  iniquities  that  surrounded 

•  ■MBonwle  day  in  the  life  of  the  him.    Followed  by  p-oups  that  aiig- 

people.  The  triumph  became  mented  daily,  and  which  listened  to 


of  Rome  much  more  than  of  the  him  with  breathless  interest,  he  led 

.  The  cry  of  the  "  Capitol  for  them  from  ruin  to  ruin,  to  the  Fomm, 

"  soon  replaced  that  of  "  I>mg  to  the  toml)S  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 

Kre  the  Poet'    The  Capitol,  namely,  thus  associating  every  glor>',  and,  made 

the  glorious  hilJ,  where  the  fortune  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb  l>y  his 

Bone  had  commenced, — the  menior-  mystical  eloquence-  his  lamentations 

aUe  hill,  before  which  the  whole  over  the  fate  of  the  Eternal  City,  bereft 

vorid  had  bowed  down  I    The  word  of  her  heroes,  of  her  apostles,  of  all  her 

was  enoqgfa  to  move  the  Roman  peo-  great  men — of  the  true  old  R<  imans 

jit  ill  its  inmost  core,  but  theemo-  and  of  the  modem  faithfulChristians — 

however  deep,  must  have  proved  and  from  which  faith  and  justice  were 

xnt,  had  it  not  been  treasured  exiled.     The  popular  agitation  ang- 

foBtered,  matured  and  exalted,  menting  daily,  the  nobles,  who  were 

IV'tbesoDof  the  tavem-keeiHjr  and  o^nly  accused  of  being  the  authors 

Of  the  washerwoman.  ol  the  misfortunes  of  Rome,  held  a 

Rienxi  was  then  twenty-eight  years  partial  meeting  to  consider  the  present 

cU.   He  harl  made  a  fortunate  mar-  emergencies,  and  sent,  but  in  vain,  a 

vagjt.  His  wife  was  young  and  hand-  deputation  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at 

sane ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  dis-  Avignon,  entreating  him  to  come  and 

tiiupiabed  Roman  citizen,  and  he  had  pacify  the  city  by  his  presence.  In 

her  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  the  following  year  the  tigitation  con- 

0nB.    His  function  of  notary  (asses-  tinned,  and  no  remedy  being  brought 

•ore)  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  would  to  the  popular  grievances,  an  insurrec- 

neni  to  infer  that  he  was  considered  tion  broke  out   The*  senator  was  ex- 

apcaceful,  rational  citizen.  Itai)i)ear8,  pelled;  thirteen  good  men  (buoni  uo- 

howeren  that  he  brought  in  the  ex-  mini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol  and 

craw  or  his  official  dutiesj,  the  excited  invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  It 

on  and  generosity  of  heart  was  a  Guelfic  movement ;  Rienzi  was 


which  characterized  his  nature.    He  mixed  with  it,  but  without  any  pre 

fk>fied  in  being  sumamed  the  Consul  eminent  participation.     Tliis  new 

flf  orphans,  of  widows,  and  of  the  poor,  government  resolved  to  send  an  em- 

Hia  iore  for  the  humole.  soon  became  bassy  to  the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  and 

liteided  with  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Rienzi  formed  part  of  it 
ggmt :  one  of  his  1  brothers  was  killed      Such  was  the  first  real  public  act 

tecideBtally  by  a  Roman  baron,  witli-  in  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo.  The 

«l  Mi  being  able  to  obtain  any  satis-  embassy  wtis  Joined  by  Petrarch.  The 
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eloquent  prayers  of  tlie  poet,  tlie  iin-  exhortations  to  the  people  more  im- 

pres-sive  address  of  Ricnzi,  were  of  no  preseive,  he  made  uae  of  large  alle- 

avail.   The  Pope  would  not  hear  of  gorical  jpictaieB,  hastify  drawn,  and 

leaving  his  new  splendid  palace,  and  which  form  a  curious  testimony  of 

the  gentle  population  of  Aviinion,  for  his  mystical  imaj^ination,  as  well  as 

the  heap  of  ruins  and  the  human  of  his  forensic  elouueuce.    The  hist  of 

tarbqlenoeof  Koma  BieimwaseTeii  themwhiehbeeztiibitedwaB  afreaoo 

exposed  to  some  danger,  for  In  his  ha-  Bkctcli,  on  a  wall,  representing  a  fu- 

nmffuCjhavingfearlesslydenouncedthe  rious  sea,  with  a  vessel  shattered  by 

lawless  rapines  of  the  lioman  nohles,  the  storm,  on  the  Doint  of  sinkinfc 

Cardinal  Colonna,  in  his  indignation,  a  female,  in  moanung,  on  the  dec^ 

contrived  to  have  him  expelled  froin  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her  anna 

the  pontifical  palace,  and  the  new  raised  imploringly  toward  heaven ; 

government  of  Kome  being  unable  to  a  legend  was  perceptible  floating 

pay  its  ambassadors,  he  was  almost  in  the  clouds,  bearing  the  name  of 

reduced  to  beg,  and  being  taken  ill,  Rome.   Round  the  vessel  thus  in 

he  fell  into  the  most  absolnto  pcnur>'.  danger,  four  others  were  seen,  totally 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  had  the  wrecked,  each  bearing  the  body  of  a 

felicitous  idea  to  introduce  in  his  ha-  lifeless  lemale;  thev  were  Babylon, 

ranguc,  a  request  for  a  new  Jubile&  Carthage,  Troy,  and  Jenisalem.  On  the 

in  1350,  the  pageantry  of  which  would  left  of  this  rough  fresco  was  seen,  on 

flatter  the  i)ride  and  gratify  the  avidity  a  small  island,  sorrow-struck  Italy, 

of  the  Roman  people.  The  Pontitl,  on  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  weeping 

second  thoughts  wished  to  see  again  female;  on  the  right—on  two  other 

the  bold  spewer ;  he  sent  for  him,  and  islands — the  four  cardinal  virtues, 

eviilnitly  received  a  favourable  im-  lamenting  their  exile  from  the  metro- 

prtb.sit)n  from  this  interview,  ;ks  he  jiolis  of  Christendom :  in  the  back 

granti^d  hiui  the  Jubilee  requested,  ground,  ajmeared  the  Roman  nobles, 

and  appointed  him  Apostolical  Vicar,  under  the  xorm  of  wolves  and  liooa— 

with  a  benefice,  which  would  enable  the  magistrates  under  that  of  foxes— 

him  t^  subsist  honourably.    At  the  the  homicides,  robbers,  under  that  of 

same  time  Cardinal  Aymeric  was  monkeys  and  swine— all  blowing  with 

named  to  represent  the  Pope  at  Borne,  their  mouths  on  the  waves,  which 

as  Legate,  and  a  Colonna  and  an  threatcnedtoengnlph  the  much-tossed 

Orsini,  invested  with  the  senatorial  vessel  bearing  unfortunate  Rome  ; 

dignity,  in  order  to  restore  order  in  hually,  in  the  u))per  part  of  the 

the  Eternal  City,  in  the  name  of  the  fresco,  representing  the  neavens,  ap- 

Pontiff.  peared  the  Creator  m  all  his  mtuesty— 

Rienzi  indulged  in  the  most  ex-  two  swords  emerging  from  his  moutli, 

travagant  exultation.    He  wrote  a  and  the  Apostles  iVtcr  and  Paidstaml- 

highly  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Ro-  ing  by  his  side — the  sole  and  labt 

man  people.  But  his  illusion  was  not  hope  of  Rome  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 

of  long  duration.    The  new  I^Mlte  There,  the  people  crowded  daily,  to 

only  attended  to  the  filling  of  the  Pa-  listen  to  Rieuzi,  who  explained  the 

pal  treasury.   The  nobihty,  protected  allego^  with  burning  eloquence,  and 

the  vieiw  senators,  continued  their  a  felxrileu  nervous  excitement^  whieh 

course  of  tyranny.   Rienzi  protested  soon  inflamed  his  audience.  Subse- 

warmly  against  such  a  course  of  ini-  quently  he  as.*embled  the  people  in 

quities,  in  the  council.   One  day  he  the  church  of  Saint  John  of  Ijateran, 

spoke  with  a  stall  greater  vehemence  then  ahnost  ahandonied,  like  most 

ox  indignation,  when  one  of  the  mem-  churches  in  Rome,  where  there  existed 

hers  of  the  council  atnick  him  in  the  ncitluT  civil  nor  religious  authority, 

face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer-  so  great  was  tlie  anarchy  reigning  at 

ingly,  calling  him  the  Consul  of  or-  the  time.   Rienzi  had  placed  in  the 

pluns  and  widows.   From  that  day  middle  of  i%  the  bronze  taUe,  on 

ne  never  appeared  at  any  of  its  meet-  which  was  engraven  the  famous  roijal 

ings ;  Ids  hatred  had  swollen,  ami  law,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  was  said, 

must  explode.    He  found  that  the  the  Senate  had  awarded  the  Empire 

hutmi  wmifd  were  the  aooomplices  to  Vespasiao.  Near  it  he  had  a  tri- 

of  the  nobility.   He  went  straight  to  bnne  raised,  and  then  ne  invited  the 

the  people  (jxipoh  minvfo),  find  pre-  nobles  and  all  the  orders  of  the  city  to 

pared  a  revolution.    To  render  his  come  and  hear  him.  When  the  church 
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VMCTO'wded^'he  entered,  clothed  in  a 
long  wViite  robe,  his  head  covered  with 
» CAD  in  the  shapte  of  a  crowu,  bearing 
w  the  front  the  point  of  a  silver 
FTonL  The  whole  spectacle  created 
imazement,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
pomud  to  the  bronze  table,  ex]>lained 
Its  inscription,  which  no  one  before 
bim  had  been  able  to  decipher,  and 
expatiated  on  its  being  an  irrefragable 
lestimony  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  being  in  legitimate  possession  of 
a  pijver  which  they  had  disgracefully 
repudiated,  and,  in  consequence  of 
▼hich,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
degradation  were  in  tlie  ascendant. 

The  nobles  had  hitherto  consider- 
ed those  allegories  with  great  contempt 
— as  nothing  more  than  an  eccen- 
tric, deeUmiatory  charlatanism ;  others 
were  amuscil  by  them  ;  and  no  doubt 
ieveral  of  the  wiser  Ijarons  were  not 
■without  uneasiness  as  to  their  result 
Whether  from  scorn  or  fear,  they 

Ered  the  eccentric  orator ;  several  of 
m  were  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
▼ith  Cola,  and  invited  him  to  their 
taWe  to  hear  his  vivacious  conversa- 
tion. He  once  said  to  them,  in  one  of 
kk  explosions  of  frankness,  in  a  ban- 
•pet  at  the  Colonna's  :  "  When  I  am 
Emperor,  I  will  have  you  all  hauged." 
But  now  there  was  a  ferment  work- 
up smon^  the  people ;  the  symptoms 
oT agitation  were  evident;  it  was 
tiiOQght  that  something  must  be  done. 
Bienzi  offered  one  last  pictorial  ex- 
hibition :  it  was  a  vast  general  con- 
fagration,  consuming  all,  excepting 
a  venerable  female,  with  St.  Paiu 
tad  St  Peter  imploring  the  Lord  in 
ker  favour,  and  a  white  dove  appear- 
ng  with  a  crown  of  myrtle,  received 
by  a  Uttle  bird,  which  placed  it  as  a 
lymbol  of  salvation  on  the  head  of 
kier  whom  the  flames  are  to  spare. 
This  time  the  mystical  Cola  interpret- 
ed the  allegory  in  his  own  favour. 
He  was  the  feeble  creature  selected  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  save  and  regener- 
ate the  Eternal  City.  Sometliiii;^'  ex- 
taordinary  was  expected  by  the 
naaaea.  A  few  days  after,  it  was 
aBBoanced  and  posted  ou  the  doors  of 
wnry  church,  that  the  Romans  would 
aoon  behold  again  their  old  constitu- 
tkm.  At  the  same  time,  Rienzi  often 
awrmhlr  d  liis  pirtisans  at  night,  com- 
iDonicated  to  them  his  projects — bind- 
ing them  by  solemn  oaths— holding 
ahOy  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse 


with  the  Pope's  vicar,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  that  every  thing  was  done 
and  intended  for  the  gw^d  of  the 
Church.  Finally,  he  convoked  the 
neople  at  the  Capitol  for  the  2(>th  of 
May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
namely,  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Rienzi  had  heard,  with 
fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  On  that  day  he  came 
out  at  twelve  o'clock  armed,  with  his 
head  imcovered,  followed  by  twenty- 
five  partisans  ;  three  unfurled  stand- 
ards were  carried  before  him,  bearing 
allegorical  pictures.  This  time  his 
address  was  very  brief-  -merely  stat- 
ing, that  from  his  love  for  the  Pope 
ami  the  salvation  of  the  i)eople,  he  was 
reatly  to  encounter  any  danger.  He 
then  read  the  laws  which  were  to  in- 
sure the  happiness  of  Rome.  They 
were,  proj^erlv  speaking,  a  summary 
of  reforms,  destined  to  relieve  the 
people  from  their  sufferings,  and  in- 
tended to  realize,  what  he  proclaim- 
ed, must  become  the  good  stite,  it 
buono  stato.  Thissummary,  or  decree, 
stated  that,  in  future,  every  homicide 
would  be  condemned  to  death,  whoever 
he  might  be ; — tliat  trials  must  take 
place  within  the  briefest  delay : — that 
the  public  edifices  would  be  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  Roman  people,  and  be  re- 
paired instead  of  bemg  injured  or  de- 
stroyed;— that  a  guard  of  ITK)  men 
must  bo  maintained  in  every  district 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  a  ship 
in  every  harbour  for  the  protection  of 
trade ; — that  every  nobleman  must 

five  up  to  the  Roman  people,  the 
ridges,  forts,  or  castles  in  his  posses- 
sion ; — that  the  revenues  arising  from 
the  impost  on  salt  and  the  fires,  the 
duties  m  the  harbours  and  rivers,  which 
hitherto  had  been  raised  by  the  Apos- 
tolic Chaml>er,  would  in  future  belong 
to  the  Municipal  Council,  in  order  to  be 
expended  for  the  public  good ; — that 
the  nobility  wouhl  be  entrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  the  highways,  and  de- 
barred trom  harbouring  malefactors ; 
— that  the  poor  monasteries  were  to 
be  maintained  at  the  pubhc  expense, 
and  granaries  built  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  filled  by  the  State  for 
the  want«  of  the  people ; — that  the 
city  and  villages  of  tne  duchy  of  Rome 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  people ; 
and  one  hundred  Uvres  awarded  to  the 
family  of  every  soldier  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  state ;  and,  finally,  that 
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all  widows  and  orplians  should  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Thus,  by  this  outline  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  people  were  invested 
%ith  the  property  and  government  of 
the  city  as  well  as  of  its  environs ;  the 
Pontifit^U  See,  bereft  of  the  power  it 
had  exercised  during  several  centuries; 
and  tike  nobility  deprivedof  what  they 
considered  as  their  property,  to  assist 
the  public  poverty.  The  revolution 
could  not  be  more  complete :  and  it  is 
needless  to  add,  that  Bieoii  ww  da- 
morously  applauded,  and  immediately 
invested  with  full  ]>o\vpr8  to  realize 
and  organize  the  buono  stato,  of  which 
he  had  given  the  programme.  He 
declined  the  title  of  jReUor^  and  pre- 
ferred the  more  popular  name  of  Tri- 
bune. Nothing  was  iixed  as  to  the 
dui*ation  of  this  extraordinary,  po- 
pular Wigistracv.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  installed  nt  tho  Cajiitol,  the 
Senators  expelled,  and  the  whole  re- 
volution executed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  new  Tribune  might  well  he 
Btrengtbeaed  in  his  belief,  that  he 
wfi<»  acting  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  He  was  careful,  never- 
theless, not  to  eetrange  the  Fontifi- 
etl  authority,  and  reque.'^ted  tliat  the 
apostolical  vicar  Bhould  l)C  offered  to 
be  adjoined  to  him,  which  the  pre- 
late accepted,  however  uncertain  and 
penlous  the  nonOur  appeared  to  be. 
During  the  popular  enthu.siiu?m,  old 
Stephen  Colonna,  with  the  more  for- 
mioable  of  the  barons,  who  had  been 
away,  returned  to  Rome  in  haste ;  he 
ex])ressed  publicly  his  scorn,  and  when 
the  order  came  from  Kienzi  for  h\m  to 
quit  the  city,  he  replied  that  he  would 
Boon  eome  and  throw  that  madman 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  tli(3 
Capitnl.  Rienzi  ordered  tlie  bells 
to  be  rung,  the  people  uistantly  as- 
sembled in  arms,  and  that  proudest 
of  the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Palestrinn  Tlie  next  dav  it  was 
proclaimed  that  all  the  nobles  were  to 
come,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Romaii 
people,  and  afterwaraa  withdraw  to 
their  caatle%  and  protect  the  public 
roads. 

John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was 
the  first  who  presented  hhoaaelf  at  ^e 

Gapitolj  but  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  oravrng  and  insultinii:  the  Tribune. 
When  he  beheld  the  popular  masses  in 
close  array,  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the 
oath  to  protect  tiie  people—protect 
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the  roads — succour  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  obey  the  summons  of 
the  I^bune.  The  Orsini,  Savelli^ 
GaetanL  and  many  otheia^  came  after 
him  and  followed  his  example. 

Rienzi,  now  sole  master,  without 
opponents,  gave  a  free  course  to  the 
allurements  of  authority.  In  aU  the 
decrees  he  now  signed  the  words,  "By 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesu.s  "  severe 
and  clement  Tribune  of  liberty,  of 
peace  and  justice;"  and  "illustrious 
liberator  of  the  holy  Boman  Repub- 
lic," being  added  Coins  were  struck 
in  his  name.  There  are  two  of  them 
preserved  at  Rome  :  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  Doth  bear  on  one 
side,  Homa  caput  mundi;  and,  on  the 
other,  Nicofans  THhuniis  Atigti!<fn . 
He  adopted  for  his  creist  a  blaziug 
golden  sun.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, be  took  care  to  have  his  election 
confirmed  bv  the  Pope,  ^vlln  i  ontented 
himself  with  requiring  a  few  reserves. 
Whatever  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  churches  and  monasteries  was  re- 
stored to  them.  Every  breach  of 
honesty  in  industrial  and  commercial 
transactions  was  strictly  forbidden. 
A  police  was  established  for  the  TOt>- 
tection  of  the  poorer  people.  TheTri- 
bunc,  according:  to  his  contemporary 
biographer,  laluuired  dav  and  night  at 
this  period  of  h.is  liie,  wliich  is  abund- 
antly testified  by  the  rapid  changes 
and  reforms  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration.  Hisgreatc'^t  anxiety 
was  to  insure  harmony  and  x>cace 
among  the  people ;  theur  unity  alone 
could  strengthen  him  against  the  no- 
Inlity.  One  day  all  his  partisans?  wpro 
convened  at  the  Capitol  ^  they  tormed 
the  grcatermaasof  the  people.  There, 
Rienid,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
orations,  exhorted  them  to  peace  and 
conciliation,  and  to  consecrate  the  new 
era  of  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  for- 
mer hatred:^  am!  rivalries.  His  whole 
heart  was  flow  n  ir  from  his  lips. 
Thousands  of  citizens,  in  tears,  em- 
braced, solemnly  renounced  all  griev- 
ances, and  swore  to  love  each  other, — 
to  live  piously,  and  to  be  obedient  to 
justice.  The  former  tribunals  ap- 
peared to  Rienzi  unworthy  of  the 
new  state  of  things ;  he  actually  be* 
lieved  in  the  duration  of  that  paianng 
enthusiasm.  Two  trihTinal-^  ot  peace 
were  established  under  the  presi- 
dency of  two  GonfflJoniers,  who  ren- 
deiea  jnstioe,  protected  by  the  banner 
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of  St  Paul  and  whose  whole  jurispni-  the  hopes  ofthe  Romans  with  theglow- 

dence  consisted  of  the  application  of  ingexultation  and  confidence  of  a  poet 

Ibe  Lfj-  taltonx^  followed  by  theobli.  He  wrote  to  Rienzi  along  letter  to  be 

gadon  of  both  partiea  to  come  to  a  read  to  the  people  on  the  Capitol,  and, 

complete  reconciliation.  on  the  2Mh  July,  1347,  a  dense  crowd 

So  far  the  trajiaactions  of  the  new  listened  to  his  eloquent  encourage- 

foremment  were  favourably  received,  ments,  urging  them  to  live  in  virtue, 

Several  of  them,  however,  were  some-  m<jderation,  and  lilx;rty.    To  the  Tri- 

what  chimerical,  and  could  not  easily  bune  he  addressed  one  of  his  most 

be  of  long  duration.    The  tolls,  taxes,  beautiful  and  celebrated  odes,  indulg- 

aad  imposts  which  pressed  upon  the  ing  also  in  the  most  boundless,  golden 

people  were  abolished  by  Rienzi,  in  hoi>e8  for  the  future,  and  the  last 

the  first  instance,  and  afterwards^  stanza  of  which  extols  Cola  di  Rienzi, 

the  taxes  on  the  bridges,  wine,  and  expressing  his  love  for  him,  although 

bread;  but  he  endeavoured  to  com-  having  never  seen  him,  because  of  his 

penaate  such  an  enormous  deficit  by  fame  and  glory.    Perhaps  had  Pe- 

angmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  trarch  seen  and  known  tiie  Tribune, 

not  yet  unpopular,  besides  an  impo.st  instead  of  beholding  him  from  Vau- 

on  funded  property.    He  was  thus  cluse  only,  his  experience  and  saga- 

iDAking  ha.sty,  serious,  even  dangerous  city  micht  have  dispelled  his  illusion : 

engagements  with  the  people,  which  he  mignt  have  already  foreboded  and 

it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep,  feared  for  him  the  Tarpeian  rork. 
for  he  required  an  armed  force;  oo-      This  is  the  most  unclouded,  the 

stacles,  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  arise,  most  brilliant  period  in  Ricnzi's  po- 

« well  as  difficulties  and  an  expendi-  litical  career.    It  was  the  moment 

ture,  which  could  only  be  anticipated  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be 

by  a  prudent,  practical  mind.  For  the  of  everlasting  utility  to  the  Italian 

present,  calmness  and  security  were  people  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

rei^ng  in  the  city.  The  nobles  were  and  effect  a  glorious  unity  among 

kept  in  awe.    The  labours  of  the  field  all  the  petty  Italian  States.    He  cer- 

eoold  be  resumed  without  fear.    All  tainly  made  an  attempt  to  accom- 

the  road")  were  secure,  and  merchants  plish  the  difficult  task.    He  sent  mes- 

md  pilgrims  could  venture  on  them  scngers,  bearing  silver  wands,  with 

without  the  least  danger.   The  Tri-  the  arms  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and 

hone  received  the  congratulations  of  of  the  Tribune,  to  invite  the  princes 

aU  the  ambassadors ;  tne  changes  he  and  cities  to  send  a  deputation  to 

had  effected  app)eared  miraculous:  Rome  for  a  Congrewi,  the  object  of 

the  ferocious  Iv-man  nobles  who  haa  which  was  the  pacification  and  the 

braved  tlie  Pout  ills,  trembled  before  union  of  the  Peninsula    These  mes- 

ion  of  the  tavem-keej)er ;  thetur-  sengers  were  received  everj'where 

Indent  ci^  obeyed  his  beloved  voice,  with  unbounded  enthusiai'm.  The 

nd  he  believ  ed  implicitly  that  he  was  great  majority  of  the  Republics,  in- 

the  founder  of  a  new  ei-a.    The  ho-  eluding  the  powerful  P'lorcnce,  for- 

Mfe  profusely  lavished  upon  him  by  warded  to  the  Tribune  donations  in 

•lithe  Italian  Republics,  and  even  by  money  and  soldiers,  as  a  testimony 

jdnpotic  sovereigns  confirmed  him  in  of  their  fraternity.    The  pettv  t  jTants 

Im conviction.    The  whole  of  Europe  alone  were  more  cautious ;  viaconti 

W  struck  with  amazement ;  many  of  Milan,  advised  him  to  crush  the 

•tates  and  kings  awaited  with  terror  nobles ;  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 

&e  revival  of  a  new.  Republican,  logna^  Rimini,  and  others,  made  fair 

Chiistian  Rome.   The  German  Kai-  promises  with  reference  to  the  dejm- 

tOB  appeared  like  a  vaiu  shadow  on  tation  reouested.  And,  such  was  the 

the  point  of  being  crushed,  whilst  the  prestige  of  Rienzi's  fame,  that  Jpanna, 

eoortieTs  of  Avignon  felt  dismayed  the  Queen  of  Naples,  whose  recent 

at  to  the  inevitable  consequenceB  of  crime  on  the  life  of  her  husband  had 

a  moral  revolution,  comnienciiiL;  in  brought  on  a  fierce  hostility  with 

Borne,  near  the  ashes  of  the  martvrs,  I^ewis,  King  of  Hungary,  submitted 

and  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  her  cause,  with  the  ready  consent  of 

Ghost,  the  rallying  standard  of  the  the  latter,  to  hiiu.  who  was  then 

regenerators  of  societv  and  even  of  the  denominated  the  Tribune  of  liberty. 

Church.    Petrarch  shared  in  the  uni-  peace,  and  justice.    Several  cities  of 

Tersai  enthusiasm  of  Italy ;  he  hailed  the  Pontifical  States  had  hailed  the 
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new  govwmnfliit  wHih  ogornoMi  One 

nobleman  alone,  the  Prefect  of  "Vico, 
secretly  supported  by  the  agent  of  the 
Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to  sub- 
niit  and  to  snrrender  the  three  or 
four  little  cities  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Rienzi  led  rapidly  uRaiust  him  an 
army  of  8,(Xh»  men,  and  attacked  the 
rebellious  Prefect  so  suddenly  and 
skilfully,  that  the  latter  surrendered 
unconditionally.  This  success  in- 
ikmed  the  head  and  imaginatkm  of 
Bienzi,  and  with  it,  oonunence  the 
mystical  extrnva^nnces  and  follies 
which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  ruim 
Sir  H  Bnlwer  Lytton  has  obienred 
that  he  has  only  been  judged  by  men 
of  the  closet,  who  have  censured  and 
sneered  at  the  Tribune  where  they 
shoold  have  condemned  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Roman  people 
were  tlien  very  unfit  and  unripe  for  a 
audilen  transition  to  a  wise  govern- 
ment and  su]>erior  institutions;  but, 
natioii.s  have  the  rij,dit  to  expect  from 
the  superior  meu  sent  by  Providence^ 
a  protection  and  guide  for  their  moral 
derdopment ;  they  mtnf  have  been 
trampled  <lown  ancl  ojipressed  sons  to 
paralyse  all  the  nobler  germs  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  they  become  the 
alaTes  of  their  own  passions  when  the 
storm  of  revolution  breaks  their  chains. 
If  we  ponder  over  what  the  Romans 
had  gone  through  at  this  period,  it  will 
appear  almost  impossime  to  expect 
from  them,  reason  and  calmness, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  shall 
see  the  Tribune  unworthy  of  the  mis- 
sion that  Boomed  to  be  awarded  to 
him. 

Bienzi  made  a  triumphal  entrance 

in  Rome,  overjwwered  by  the  crowns 
of  laurels  and  the  flowers  which  the 
excited  people  showered  dowu  upon 
him  the  whole  day.  He  solemnly 
dedared,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  <-ity  of  Rome  re- 
stored to  the  possesion  of  all  the  rights, 
iniTileges,  and  domains  of  which  the 
tyrants  that  had  ]>roccded,  had,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  uiyustly  deorived  her. 
There  was  something  amuiguous  in 
this  lofty  declaration;  it  seemed  to 
alhide  to  the  domination  of  the  whole 
of  Central  Italy.  Such  a  project  was 
far  from  appearing  as  a  rnin  TTtopia. 
Almost  aU  the  cities  of  the  R^^man 
Campagnaandof  thcSabina  had  made 
their  submission  to  the  Tribune,  but 
he  looked  forward  to  a  wider  field  to 
gratify  his  own  ambition,  as  well  as 
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that  of  the  Roman  iMopIeu  He  now 

indulged  in  the  bfandishme&ta  of 
mystical  and  martial  parades,  gor- 
geous ceremonies,  which  rendered  the 
Tribune  and  the  Romans  perfectly 
delirious.  It  was  an  old  custom  for 
the  Senators  to  otfer  a  iireseut,  on  St. 
John's  Day,  to  the  Church  of  St 
Peter.  This  time,  Riensi.  as  first 
Mairistrate,  t<iok  charge  of  tiic  oflicial 
duty.  We  will  not  describe  the 
Idttde  pomp,  the  splendour  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  procession,  in  the 
midst  of  which  appeared  the  Tribune, 
mounted  on  a  white  palfrey — clothed 
with  a  white  robe  embroiaered  with 
gold,  and  over  it,  a  green  velvet  cape, 
trimmed  with  ermine, — holding  in 
his  ri^ht  hand  a  steel  cane,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  globe,  with 
a  golden  cross,  and  the  words,  **  God 
atul  the  Holy  Ghosf  engraved  upon 
it  But  on  the  following  1st  of 
Augost^  which  day  had  always  been 
a  favourite  festival  of  the  Romans, 
the  scene  was  still  more  mt^ificent : 
Rienxi  had  informed  the  Pontiff  and 
the  difTerent  sovereigns  of  the  "ex- 
cellent grace  and  precious  gift  which 
the  Father  of  Light  had  caused  to 
descend  on  the  flomans  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  in  order  to  illuminate 
them  by  a  ray  of  his  splendour,  and 
make  them  embrace  his  liberty  in  the 
unison  of  the  kiss  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice." Deputies  from  every  part  of 
Italy  w  ere  present ;  something  extra- 
ordinary was  expected.  Rienzi  had 
himself  announced  that  he  would  do 
and  say  things  agreeable  to  both  God 
and  men.  On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  bathed  in  the  pori>byry  bath,  of 
which  a  tradition,  not  aufhentic,  how- 
ever, said  that  Constantine  had  l^een 
christened,  or  cured  of  a  leprosy  by  a 
bath  taken  m  it;  and  afterwards  he 
si>ent  the  night  m  the  chapel  of  St 
Jolin.  On  the  great  day,  having  com- 
menced b^  hearing  a  Mass,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  hunself  with  a  new 
dignity,  piously,  and  in  presence  of 
the  multitude  ;  the  Prefect  of  Vico 
girdled  round  his  person  the  hallowed 
sword,  two  nobles  aflixed  to  his  feet 
the  golden  spurs,  and  he  wa.s  hailed 
Knight  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity !  He  then  ascended  to  a  gal- 
lery', followed  by  all  the  dignitanes. 
and,  in  virtue  of  his  new  powers,  react 
before  the  peoule  a  proclamation,  the 
substance  of  which  was  to  dedam  the 
pre-eminanoe  of  the  Tribune  and  of 
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Home,  and  the  freedom  of  th®  ^^^^  his  head,  sitting  alone  with  his  col- 
and  dtizeus ;  promul^ting  tliat,  by  league,  the  Bishop,  at  the  marble 
the  grace  of  God,  of  the  Holy  ^mi,  table  destined  for  the  Pontitrs,  whilst 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  the  choice  his  wife,  splendidly  atlomed,  sur- 
of  an  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  domi-  rounded  by  lier  la<lie8  of  honour,  en- 
nation  of  the  Holy  Empire,  belonged  tertiiined,  in  another  part  of  the 
by  right  to  the  city  of  Rome  and  to  palace,  a  crowd  of  ladies,  mostly  of 
Italy ;  and  that,  cousequently,  all  the  the  Roman  nobility, 
electora,  princes,  dukes,  counts,  who  The  next  day  took  place  the  distri- 
ha^ipretension  to  jurisdiction,  powers,  bution  of  standards  to  the  several 
and  authority  in  the  empire,  espe-  deputies  of  the  cities  as  a  pledge  of 
ciaily  the  so-called  emperors,  were  their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  envoys 
nnuDoned  to  appear  before  the  Tri-  of  the  King  of  Hungary  and  of  tLe 
btme,  in  default  of  which  they  would  Queen  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
be  proceeded  against  as  rebels.  numerous    suite,  and    bearers  of 
This  prt>clamation  was  ambitious  splendid  presents,  appeared  on  that 
and  imprudent  beyond  ordinary  limits,  day  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  sove- 
Bat  this  was  not  alL    The  Tribune,  reigns  before  the  Tribune.  Rienzi, 
it  is  asserted,  waa  delirious  enough,  seated,  surrounded  by  a  regal  display 
in  pointing  afterwards,  with  liis sword,  — holding  in  his  right  hand  the  golden 
to  the  four  cardinal  pK)int8,  to  exclaim  apple  with  its  silver   cross — pro- 
foor  times,  "  This  is  mine."    The  claimed  that  he  would  judge  the 
prxlamation  not  only  ignored  and  world  with  justice,  and  nations  with 
ionuileti  the  authority  of  the  Pontilf,  equity  ;  he  then  listened  to  the  two 
but  tranisferred  the  claims  of  the  Oer-  parties,  seemed  to  ponder  over  their 
manic  empire  over  Italy,  to  Rome,  argimients  and  claims,  and  adjourned, 
Among thfjse  j»re«€nt,sonie  were  thun-  his  decision,  delaying  with  the  inten- 
derstruck,  others   hesitated,  whihit  tion,a8it  wassuljekKjuently  well  ascer- 
others  erf>res8ed  their  eutliusiasm.  tained,  of  awaiting  for  a  favourable 
It  has  been  said  that  Rienzi,  in  this  opportunity  of  annexing  the  kingdom 
nodaniation,   even  summoned  the  of  Naples  to  his  Roman  Republic. 
Po^  to  account  for  his  absence  from  But,  as  he  was  thus  indulging  in  his 
R>me.   riifK-ncrtrdt  has  clearly  estal)-  dreams  of  ambition,  he  was,  for  the 
limbed  that  there  was  no  truth  in  this  first  time,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the 
ueertion  of  his  enemies.  It  appears,  reality  by  a  notification  which  he  re- 
oa  the  contnirj',  that  the  proclama-  ceived  from  the  Rector  of  the  patri- 
tioa  •pecially  stated  that  there  was  mony  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  Pon- 
■0  intention  to  derogate  from  the  titFcomplained,with  lengthened  detail, 
obedknce  due  to  the  Pontiff,  but  that  of  the  usurpations  of  the  so  called  Tri- 
tlie  paragraph  was  purposely  era><cd  bune  of  the  people, — of  his  insolence 
by  tnc  enemies  of  the  Tribune,  in  in  citing  before  his  tribunal  the  sove- 
ocder  to  render  Rienzi  odious  to  the  reigns  and  princes,  his  friends  and 
people.  The  contempt>rarv  biographer  allies, — a<lding,  however,  that  if  Cola 
Bit  committed  a  palpable  error  in  would  return  within  legitimate  limits, 
•ni^Kjsing  that  the  Poye  and  the  Car-  content  himself  with  the  civil  govem- 
din&ls  were  comprised  in  the  general  ment  of  the  city,  the  Pontiff  would 
dMomination  of  the  great,  and  of  the  concede  that  authority  to  him ;  but 
pOtntetoBSummoned  by  the  Tribune,  that,  if  otherwise,  every  title  and 
As  toon  SB  Rienzi  had  terminated  his  authority  by  him  assumed,  would  be 
iMMie  ceremony,  the  apostolical  vicar,  annullecl,  and  in  case  of  resistance, 
Bmaond,  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  and  his  an  accusation  of  heresy  launched 
collaffae,  for  the  first  time  made  an  against  him,  and  the  Eternal  City 
act  of  opposition,  and  was  prepar-  interdicted.    Rienzi  made  no  other 
IBK  to  rea!d  a  protestation;  out,  by  answer  to  this  unmitigated  attack 
cSerof  Rienzi,  the  trumi>ets  drowned  than  another  theatrical,  mystical  re- 
his  vcioe,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  presentation.  The  15th  of  August,  the 
•II ;  for,  all  were  anxious  to  take  their  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
■we  in  the  sumptuous  bancpiet  pre-  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  festivals  of 
pared,  where  a  fabulous  prolusion  of  the  year.    It  was  the  custom  on  that 
Tiaods  and  wines  was  lavished,  in-  day  to  exhibit  the  image  of  our 
numerable  tables  beinc  laid  out  for  Saviour  in  a  procession.   This  time 
the  pec»ple,  Rienzi,  with  a  crown  on  the  procession  was  more  gorgeous 
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and  solemn  than  ever,  and  was  termi- 
nated by  a  novel  episode :  thn  ])oo}ile 
crowded  on  the  Capitol  \  the  Tribune 
Btood  np»  surronnaed  lof  the  clergy, 
and  near  him  a  man  poorly  clothed, 
holding  a  sword.  Seven  clr  rif  nl  dig- 
nitaries held  a  crowu  in  their  hands, 
made  with  branches  of  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  trimnphal  areh  of  CSon? 
stantino,  carh  re]>re.'=ienting  one  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  First,  a 
crown  of  oak,  the  emblem  of  courage, 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  Rienzi : 
but  the  man  poorly  clothed  rose  ana 
took  the  crown  away  from  the  head 
of  the  Tribune,  to  recall  him  to  hu- 
mili^;  then,  a  crown  of  ivy,  symbol 
of  piety,  was  held  out;  afterwards, 
one  of  myrtle,  symbol  of  justice ; 
others  followed  ;  one  made  of  the 
olive  tree,  symbol  of  modesty ;  an- 
other, of  laurel,  and,  each  crown 
being  taken  off  in  its  turn  by  the  same 
poorly  dressed  man.  Finally,  the 
same  personage  who  had  coulerred 
the  knighthood  on  Bienzi  now  ap- 
peared and  placed  a  golden  crown 
over  his  head,  Bimnounted  with  a  sil- 
ver apple  and  cross,  ^ironouncing  these 
words,  "  August  Tnbune,  do  reoeiye 
and  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  give  us  justice  andpeaee." 
The  Tribune  kept  the  whole  day,  on 
his  head,  that  golden  crown,  ahaped 
like  that  of  the  Csesars. 

Tho  mMH'«  rsf  spectators  who  T>e"fif'ld 
that  syiubohcal  ceremony  were  be- 
wildered. Even  thoae  who  took  part 
in  it  had  bat  va^oe  notions  ahont  its 
object  and  propnety.  All  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pontiff, 
aaw  clearly  through  the  pretensions 
of  annulling  the  temporaland  spiritual 
authority  of  both.  It  was  the  time 
when  Feudalism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  were  menaced  on  ail  sides ; 
and  the  aml^tions  symbotinn  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  demo- 
cratic;! 1  T?nnip,  wa«!  ft  noveltv  well  cal- 
culated to  msinre  terror.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Tribune  was  oonyinced 
that  it  was  his  destiny  to  eeh'pse  the 
successors  of  the  Caesars  and  of  the 
Apostles.  On  the  very  cveninfj  of 
that  dav  on  which  he  wore  the  giilden 
crown,  he  solemnly  conyoked  at  Rome, 
for  the  following  Easter  Day,  all  the 
a'nbn'^Radors  of  Italy,  in  order  fft  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  au  emperor. 
Ue  promulgated  new  laws,  interdict- 
ing to  eveiy  emperor^  king^  prince» 
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or  marquis  entrance  into  the  Pen- 
insula, and  prohibiting  the  names  of 
Guelfs  or  Onibellins  as  pernicious  to 
the  peace  of  Chiistendom.  On  that 
evening,  in  the  intoxication  of  bis 
vanity  and  triumph,  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  compare  himself  to  Jeaua 
Christ.  He  exclaimed  solemnly  that 
Christ  had  heen  crowned  in  heaven 
for  having  vanquished  the  infernal 
powers  and  siivf^d  the  souls  of  men 
when  he  was  thirtv-three  years  ohL 
and  that  he  Rieno,  had  heen  crowned 
at  the  Capitol,  at  the  same  age,  for 
having  crushed  tyranny  and  deliverfd 
the  people  Such  infatuation,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  blaspfae- 
mous,  mfw  be  considered  as  having 
been  the  first  signal  of  his  ruin. 

Hitherto  the  Tribune  had  not  done 
much  more  than  inflame  the  ima^^iua- 
tion  and  rou  se  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Bomans,  Now,  came  the  moment 
when  he  was  to  bo  «:oen  resisting  the 
open  and  secret  attacks  of  his  ene> 
mies.  The  Pontiff  whose  lemon* 
strances  had  proved  nsetoss,  with- 
drew  his  ajiostolic  vicar,  and  secretly 
excited  the  uobles  to  resist  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  low-bom 
usurper.  Whether  arising  from  the 
intention  of  subsequent  iT?istancc,  or 
from  the  wish  of  making  the  most  of 
their  adhesion,  the  Orsini  and  the 
Ck>lonna  kept  coldly  distant  and  aloof. 
Rienzi  settled  the  question  in  the 
strangest  mthI  most  unexpected  man- 
ner. He  invited  Uie  orincipal  mem- 
Iwn  of  than  two  Ihrnuies  to  a  politi- 
cai  oonference  at  the  CapitoL  After 
a  sumptiioTTs  b'lnquet,  a  di>rnssion 
arose  on  some  pijlitical  qnestum.  Old 
Stephen  Colonna  warmed  up  m  hia 
objections.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal 
^jivcn  by  the  Tribune,  guards  entered 
the  room,  seized  the  guests,  and  fbmg 
them  into  prison.  The  next  morumg 
a  friar  was  sent  to  them  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  All  the  preparations 
for  their  exe/nition  were  made,  and 
the  great  l)eil  of  the  Capitol  convoked 
the  people  to  assemble  and  behold  it. 
Such  a  summary,  treaeheroos  mode 
of  proceeding  was  nothing  extra- 
ordiuary  in  Italy  at  that  time :  it 
was  customary  to  destroy  enemies  by 
evenr  means  possible ;  and  probably, 
in  this  case,  the  obiect  in  view  was 
only  to  obtain  the  full  adhesion  of  the 
nobles  by  tenor.  When  tlie  crowd 
filled  the  Capitol,  many  citizens 
offered  strong  lemoiiBtniioea  on  the 
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injmtice  of  the  proceeding,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the  world  to  resonndintli 

pec^k  claimo«\  loudly  old   Coloniia,  the  pontifical  thund^T,  when  a  Rimple 

vho  Yas  popular  among  them.    In  me&aenger  wajs  suiticient.    In  the 

lb  niidiiA  of  the  general  and  mute  ez-  meantime^  he  promiilgatedofdiiuuioet 

pectatlon,  Kmizi  ascended  the  tri-  intended  to  reconcile  and  gratify  the 

Dnittl,  delivered  a  solemn  sermon  on  Holy  See  ;  one  of  them  threatened 

%  text  of  Scripture,  on  the  forgive-  with  the  loss  of  a  third  of  their  pro- 

vm  «f  ollBiicea    He  dwelt  on  the  perty  all  those  who  did  not  appear 

nihof  thejpnMnera,  but  also  on  thdr  at  the  OooftBsion  or  the  Comuimuoa 

deep  c^'ntntion,  an<l  their  readiness  taMe ;  pcvoral  others  bore  the  same 

to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  despotic  character.    All  this  was  of 

Holy  Church  and  to  the  people.  He  no  avails  the  Pontiff  would  not  relax, 

therefore,  defended  them,  and  ordered  and  dispatehed  Cardinal  de  Thenz  to 

thurbeing  immediately  invested  with  Italy,  as  his  L^te,  with  full  powers, 

the  iieignas  of  patrician  and  of  con-  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  proced 

sul,  afier  which,  all  repaired  together  against  the  Tribune,  adjoining  to  him, 

to  the  ehepel  of  the  Capitol,  where  his  nephew,  di  Ottmhoraio,  as  captain 

tb^hnrd  a  mass  of  reooanciliation,  of  the  troops,  designed  tosappwtthe 

tan  whne  the  Tribune  and  n«  »ble3  sentences  of  the  Holy  iSee. 

appCKedto  forget  the  past,  in  taking  The  Cardinal  bent  his  way  towards 

tie  SMnment  together,  at  the  same  Rome.   In  the  meantime  the  Orsini 

table.  and  Oolonna,  elated  by  the  Papal  de- 

In  the  whole  of  that  somi-tradcal,  cision,  emerged  from  their  fortresses 

BoniHromi^'ULl  tran,^icti«  )n,  the  Trinune  of  Marino  and  Palestrina,  and  ravaged 

eviaoed  an   uudenialde   weakness,  unmercitully  the  country.    The  little 

Tbe  treason  was  unworthy  of  him  town  of  Nepi  was  redfioed  to  sdien 

who  proclaime<l  himself  the  herald  of  Rienzi  called  the  peoide  to  arms  with 

jastice  and  liU  rty.    His  tardy  clem-  remarkable  en erjry ;  he  soon  a-^sera 

eoey  did  not  wash  awav  the  effect  of  bled  an  army  of  -^0,000  men.  marched 

lis  end  itttentkm,  whilst  others,  a&d  sganist  the  henii^  foioed  them  to 

SflMOg  them,  the  gentle  Petrarch,  h:Lsty  retreat,  rmgfid,  in  his  turn, 

openly  regretted  that  such  a  fortunate  their  territories,  and  even  formed  the 

OTportunitv  of  exterminating,  at  one  siege  of  the  castle  of  the  Orsini.  He 

MOW,  ail  tne  enemies  of  Uberty,  had  was  thus  engaged  when  he  received 

been  weakly  ahsndoned    On  the  the  summons  fri>m  the  new  Car^nsl 

«th*^r  hand,  it  was  evident  that  the  L^'^'ate — who  had  made  a  solemn 

hatred  of  the  btirons,  thus  in.'^ulted,  entrance  in  Rome — to  appear  before 

would  be  hercer  than  ever.  The  Tri-  him.    Uut  the  Tribune  was  iiudated 

heee  wis  not  long  in  hesrinff  of  on-  by  his  recent  triumph,  and  resolved 

equivocal  testimonies  that  tne  pres-  to  indulirc  in  a  very  impradent  hnr 

tige  of  his  authority  wa^;  fast  declin-  vado.    After  an  insulting  messafre  to 

ag.   One  of  his  messengers  to  Avig-  the  Orsini,  he  raised  the  siege  of  their 

M  WIS  sMadked  near  that  dtj.  lus  esstte,  made  a  trinmphal  entrance  in 

lecters  snatche  l  iway,  his  wand,  in-  Bome^clothed  with  the  imperial 


_      of  his  di^aiity,  broken  on  his  armour  -the  crown  on  his  head,  the 

hea^  and  told  to  return  to  Rome  and  sceptre  in  his  hand — and  loftily  asked 

say  that  ail  the  messengers  would  the  Legate  what  the  Pope  wanted. 

^  with  tiie  same  trestment  In  The  Cardinal  hesitated,  and  withont 


the  meantime  an  act  of  accusation  allowing  him  time  to  recf)ver  himself, 

was  being  prey»ared  at  the  court  of  Rienzi  turned  his  bark  nj^n  him,  and 

the  Pontiif  agauist  the  heretic.    Hi-  the  next  day  ordered  him  to  quit  the 

the  neoesBttgr  of  defending  city.    The  rupture  was  complete. 


him^^If   He  addrsssed  a  letter  to  There  was  no  safety  for  the  Tnbime 

Archdeacon  Orsini,  one  of  the  favour-  now  but  in  audacity.    He  published 

ites  of  the  Pope,  in  which  he  explained  two  decrees, — the  first,  establishiDg 

m  his  own  way,  all  the  extravagant  that  Rome  and  the  Church  were  in- 

eeremoniee  reproached  to  him.  and  separable,  ordering  every  Roman  ser- 

refntinijalJ  theacciLsationsrirrulatirig  vant  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  to 

against  him — ending  by  a  protesta-  return  to  Rome,  under  penalty  of 

tioD,  that  if  liis  Holiness  wished  him  being  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 

to  resign  the  <^^>venimentof  Boiiie,he  fhnctions  in  case  of  refusal;  it  was 

vvi«i^fk>ab07'-*^l>>^^^^i^<>  attaeioDg  the  Poatifl;  point  hUok. 
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The  second  decree  convoked  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Peoiosula  at  Home, 
on  the  following  PtonteooBt  Day,  for 
the  piirpoBe  of  electing  an  Emperor, 
who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghotit.  muut  be  au  Italian  born, 
whose  ori|^  and  blood  must  be  a 
guarantee  of  his  devotion.  The  am- 
bitious pn»ject«  of  the  Tribune,  and 
their  re»ultij,  were  now  openly  and 
boldly  declared— the  submission  of 
the  Pope — the  unity  and  nationality 
of  Italy  restored  under  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^all  the  Italian 
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cities,  formine:  as  many  independent 
Kepublics,  under  an  Italian  Eanperor. 
Bach  was  the  beautiAil  dream,  well 

calculated  to  inflame  the  imagination 

of  the  most  excitable  nation  in  the 
world.  New  messengers  were  sent 
to  all  the  dtiea,  but  this  time  they 

were  often  received  with  jn"fat  re- 
Berve;  a  few  hailed  cordially  the 
changes  in  prospect,  wliilc  tiic  Tus- 
can cities  refused  to  acoeitt  the  alii* 
ance,  fearing  their  fntnrr  ^^n]1^ii?^^i"^ 
to  Rome  and  to  the  authority,  of 
liienzi. 


1I<00BH*B  IKTUITI0V8  OF  TRB  MIKII. 

"  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  |xipu- 

taken  fur  granted,  that  Christianity  is  lar  lectures  uu  semi-scientific  subjects, 

not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  By  all  means,  let  him  turn  his  quids 

but  that  it  is  now,  at  length,  di.s-  and  versatile  mind  in  the  direction 

covered  to  be  fictitious  ^  and,  accord-  that  pays  best.    Let  him  be  off  to  the 

ingly,  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  pre-  diggings,  and  take  as  many  adven- 

lent  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  turcrs  of  the  pen  as  he  can  get  to  fol- 

among  all  ]u'(t]de  of  discernment,  and  low  him  ;  but  whv  throw  stones  at 

nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  U]^  as  the  meta^diysical  Highlands  heleavea 

a  principal  subject  <tf  mirth  and  ndi-  behind  him?  The  emigrant  Scotch* 

culc,  as  it  werc^  \tj  way  of  reprisals,  man,  amid  fresh  fields  and  pastures 

for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  new,  never  forgets  the  land  of  his 

the  pleasures  of  the  world."    For  birth :  and,  though  he  may  crow  rich^ 

the  word  "  Ohrietianity,"  lubatitnte  at  Ballarat,  he  retometo  oie  under 

mental  acience,"  and  we  have  a  the  shadow  of  Ben  Nevia.   Studies  in 

pretty  accurate  account  of  the  state  animal  life,  (>r  "what  we  eat,  drink, 

of  popular  opinion  with  regard  to  and  breathe, '  may  be  moremarket- 

booKS  like  theee.   It  ia  better,  no  able  than  the  IntiutionB  of  the  mind, 

doubt,  that  we  of  the  nineteenth  ccn-  but  the  marketable  value  of  a  cora- 

tury  should  make  sjwrt  of  mctaphy-  modity  is  not  its  only  value.  To 

aics,  than,  as  our  great  grandiathers  know  a  little  of  the  mind's  furniture; 

did,  of  religion.   Still,  the  temper  of  to  sit  in  a  room  hung  round  with 

mind  that  treats  any  great  depart-  bells,  as  Abraham  Search  used  to 

ment  of  serious  thought  with  flippant  fancy  his  mind,  and  with  a  touch  of 

contempt  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  bad  a  bell  to  call  up  old  llomer  from  his 

■ign  of  the  times.   If  mental  philo-  sleep  of  centuries,  or  the  Binomial 

sophy,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes,  has  Theorem  from  the  rust  and  dust  of 

spoken  her  last  word;  if  also  he  is  forgotten  college  exercises — it  is  worth 

nght  in  deserting  her  as  a  used-up  a  httle  inquiry  to  discover  how  we 

science  for  the  more  {lopalar  and  pro-  conduct  these  two  processes.  I  can 

fit^iMc  study  of  Medusas  and  Ane-  think  out  a  new  thing  or  remember 

mones  at  Tenby,  then,  indeed,  we  are  an  old ;  I  can  coi\jure  up  reason  or 

degenerating  as  fast  as  the  most  vini-  memory,  fancy  or  wit ;  the  imnd  can 

lent  haters  of  Enghnid  oould  wish,  put  itself  in  this  postuie  OT  that. 

But  we  do  not  take  Mr,  Lewes  as  our  uright  and  glancing  and  convoluted 

£uide  in  these  matters.   Vivaria  are,  as  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  beryl 

fat  tiie  pvesent,  up  in  the  market,  that  moved  forward  or  backwsra, 

The  Intuitums  of  the  Mind  InducUvebf  Investigated.    By  the  Bev>  James  M'Cosh, 

LI^D.,  ProftisorofLogicaadMetapliiyrioilnQiiee&*sColl^  Londsa: 
John  Mufsy.  I860. 
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carthvanl  or  hcavenwanl,  as  the 
!^»int  within  them  irapclied.  Surely, 
sQch  a  subject  as  this  is,  at  lecust,  as 
cnriouii  as  the  stomach  of  a  lobster 
or  the  eye*  of  a  crab.  It  is  not  the 
vant  of  dignity  that  drivea  away 
•student*  from  these  subjects— it  is 
their  diffictilty  and  undeterminate- 
nes*.  Beyond  all  things,  the  British 
rtnik*nt,  bred  in  the  school  uf  Baioii, 
knretm&ct.  By  tiiat  he  means  i^KUuo- 
Onmg  about  the  essential  properties 
of  which  there  can  be  no  dLsi>utc. 
Now,  a  p'jlypus  is  a  fart,  howevtT 
fittie  we  Know  whether  he  has  a  brain 
ortftomach  :  the  one  fixed  point  is, 
that  a  polypus  is  a  polypus  as  much 
ai  a  whale  is  a  whale :  and,  knowing 
tkaiDiich,  the  disciple  of  Bacon,  the 
ftrpieal  Briton,  likes  to  go  on  from  one 
ued  point  to  another,  from  the  one 
factftbat  a  poljrpiis  exists,  to  the  other 
fiKt,  how  ne  digests.  This  is  one 
tmrnm  for  that  aversion  to  mental 
iMBce  which  is  chara<*teristic  of 
BMrty  all  students  south  of  the 
TWced— for  Scx>tland  is  stUl  a  land 
flaoed  to  ^>ecuIation,  and  her  scliools 
of  (iliUoisophy  are  as  active  as  ever. 
The  other  reason  is,  that  the  majority 
of  thinkers  are  seldom  at  home  when 
at  home.  Shut  a  disciple  of  B;u:un 
Buinthe  closet  of  his  own  contem 
■litidBi)  and  he  is  like  a  French  man 
n«ed  to  spend  a  tpiiet  evening  in  tiie 
famfly  circle.  His  habitat  is  any- 
where but  at  h<»me ;  he  keeps  a  bed 
there  to  coil  into  at  night,  but  he 
wiiht«,rfiBves, dines,  and  diverts  hiin- 
•df  out  of  doors.  Now,  your  genuine 
Riconian  m  a  true  jtanrur  of  philoso- 
phy; be  has  no  love  for  the  "Old 
^aj  S^one"  of  Wonlsworth  :— 

"  Whj,  William,  on  the  old  gray  etoDc, 
Thm  fur  Uie  length  of  half  the  day  ; 
Wbr.  William,  sit  you  thu«  alone, 
And  muM  the  time  away 

Bis  is  not  a  meditatire  oast  of  mind, 
^lysticbim,  about  which  he  talks  ra- 
ther vaguely*,  is  his  abhorrem^c ;  and 
thstamart  Frenchman  who  invented 
the  word  Positive,  and  taught  that 
■SB  was  a  Cidculating  machine,  a 
Mif-Acting  roister  of  the  laws  of 
•ttore^  was  his  especial  admiration 
hr  a  time  at  least.  It  is  true  that  a 
reaetioohas  set  in:  Comte  is  no  longer 
the  prophet  he  was ;  his  followers  have 
dethroned  him,  and  one  aspirant  after 
Mother  has  assumed  the  leadership 
^the  Positive  school.  How  are  the 
ity  fallen,  when  Mr.  Holyoke  and 
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Mr.  Oongrevc  dispute  for  the  8<"ei»tre 
of  Positivcism,  and  nobler  minds,  like 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Lewes,  and 
others,  have  retired  in  disgust  at  this 
anarchy  of  Positiveism  ? 

But  the  fall  of  Positinsm  is  the 
revival  of  metaphysics.  Now  that 
Comte  is  forgotten  and  his  iloctrines 
in  disgrace,  metaphysics  is  putting 
itself  out  again,  timidly  at  first,  but 
more  lK)ldly  ais  it  finds  it  is  getting 
a  hearing.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Dissertations  in  the  Edinhiirffh  lie- 
luno  caused  a  sensation  when  re-pub- 
lished in  1852  ;  not  that  they  were 
much  rea<l  or  understoml  in  the  Ji^- 
view,  but  they  went  round  Eurojie, 
like  fame,  gathering  strength  by  go- 
ing. Frenchand  German  philosophers 
took  the  trouble  to  translate  them;  so 
the  British  public  very  sensibly  con- 
cluiled  that  what  was  worth  trans- 
lating was  worth  reading  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  so  the  Dissertations,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  metaphysical 
essays,  bound  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  irrelevant  matter  on  education, 
reached  a  second  edition.  Encouraged 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  reception. 
Mr.  Fcrricr  took  the  field,  with  a  bold 
attempt  to  draw  up  the  institutes  of 
metajuiysics.  From  the  simple  root 
fj/nty  "  to  be,"  wc  have,  in  Sanscrit,  a 
word,  hiUiuipyUhiizati,  "to  cause,  to 
wish,  to  occasion  fre<iuent  existence.'* 
Such  is  Profes-sorFerrier'snhilosophy. 
By  regular  deduction,  link  ny  link  and 
coil  by  coil,  he  unwinds  a  great  chain 
of  epistemology,  which  the  English 
reader  requires  to  be  told  is  the 
theory  of  knowing.  "Give  me  but 
the  Af/o,"  he  8{iys,Tike  another  Archi- 
medes, "and  I  will  move  the  world ;" 
and  so  from  the  one  top  root,  bhii, 
"  to  l)e,"  there  rise  the  stately  tree  of 
"caiLsing,  to  wish,  to  occasion  fre- 
quent existence."  We  do  not  attemi)t 
here  to  point  out  how  or  \\  \\y  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's  book — whir'h  wc  are 
glad  to  remark  has  also  reached  a 
second  edition  fails  to  give  sjitisfac- 
tion.  Dropping  hard  names,  and  these 
barbarous  compound  words  that  Ger- 
many coins  and  Scotland  circulates, 
to  the  debasement  of  good  English, 
Mr.  Ferrier's  view  was  this,  that, 
given  the  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
a  complete  theory  of  knowing  anil 
being  may  h&  deduced  from  them,  as 
all  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  from 
a  few  axioms  anil  postulates.  It  is 
Bacon's  old  illustration  of  the  spider 
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8i)inning  its  own  entrails  ru  cr  nffnin  :  a  marvel  and  a  niVHtciy.    Ever  since 

in  evolving,  we  atld  nothing  to  our  Ba.-on   sundered  the  eonnt-xion  be- 

knowledge ;  we  arc     far  oti"  as  ever  tween  the  t>ludy  of  firbt  and  second 

from  opening  the  gates  of  life  by  causes,  andrele^ted  the  one  a  virgin, 

? pinning  cobwebs  over  the  keyhole,  consecrated  to  God,  the  other  to  the 
t  is  not  by  cogitating  that  man  di.s-  servnrc  and  use  of  mankind,  England 
covers  that  he  exists,  but  he  cogitates  and  Oxtbrd,  aa  the  locus  of  English 
because  ho  exists.  Sum  ergo  cogito,  thought  on  this  mattn:  have  kept  the 
is  the  true  order,  in  fact ;  and  no  two  well  divided.  Philosophy  baa 
theory  of  epistemology  and  agnoio-  not  been  allowed  to  mix  with  theo- 
logy, as  the  two  roads  leading  to  lo^^',  or  theology  with  philosophy, 
ontology,  will  ever  reverse  tiie  great  jSatural  theolog}'  has  been  always  al- 
aiiom  01  common  sense,  that  thought  lowed,  andveiyfairly--for  this  is  only 
k  a  quality  of  being,  and  not  being  bringing  the  results  of  physics  and 
a  creation  of  thou^lit.  laying  tliem  down  at  Goa's  altar  as  a 
The  next  work  we  have  to  notice,  tribute  of  praise  to  Him.  It  is  the 
as  a  mark  of  the  growing  indulgence  waive  sheaf,  or  the  heave  offering  of 
of  tiie  age  towards  metaphysics  was  eorn  or  fle^h,  that  grew  faraway  in 
Professor  Fra.scr's  well-written  and  t  he  fat  and  fertile  tieMs  of  seicncc,  and 
jiidieious  selection  of  essays  colleeted  liasbrtMi  brouulit  nnas  a  pious  gift  to 
out  oi  the  North BritiJir  liti'itiOy  and  the  Giver  of  all.  liut  metaphysical 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  succeeded  theology  has  been  eschewed,  and 
to  the  ehair  of  metaiihysics,  vacant  by  rightly.  Metaphysics  first  manufac- 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  tures  the  gift  that  it  offers  to  Ood. 
It  is  premature,  as  yet,  to  speak  of*  It  cannot  be  said  of  it,  *'  Of  Thine 
Professor  Eraser,  what  he  may  con-  own  have  we  riven  Thee:'*  It  lays 
tribute  to  the  study  of  mind  remains  down  certain  laws  of  its  own,  and 
to  Ik'  seen;  we  do  not  even  know  on  thus  evolves  an  idea  of  God,  out  of 
whicli  side  of  the  old  debate  he  stands,  its  own  consciousness,  to  continn  or 
He  has  gathered  no  disciples  around  destroy  lus  it  pleases,  the  idea  of  God 
him  as  yet,  or  thought  of  founding  a  found  in  His  two  Books  of  Nature 
school  out  of  the  promising  pupils  of  and  Grace.  The  orthodox metaphy- 
hisdass.  All  this  may  come  in  time ;  sieianevolvesanorthodoxtheologyout 
till  then  we  reserve  our  judgment,  of  consciousness — sin,  and  the  atone- 
wishing  him  all  success  in  his  high  ment  for  sin,  being  included  in  his  in- 
and  arduous  position,  and  auguring  tuition;  while  the  hetenxlox  finds 
well  for  the  few  productions  of  his  quite  a  diflerent  kind  ofconsciousnoss 
l>en  that  have  reached  us  as  yet.  working  witliin  him,  and  only  evolves 
But  from  Edinbuigh  to  Oxford  as  many  oi  the  attributes  of  God  as 
metaphysics  passed  at  a  bound  from  suits  his  scantier  requirements.  Both 
a  professional  to  a  public  interest,  find  thcii  rheologj- in  perfect  agree- 
Like  Byron,  it  "awoke  famous"  in  ment  with  the  fact.s  of  consciousness, 
the  piUpit  of  the  Bamptou  Lecturer,  which  leads  an  independent  inquirei- 
What  Socrates  was  to  Phito,  that  Sir  to  suspect  that  the  testimonies  of  con  - 
William  Hamilton  was  to  his  Oxford  sctousness  have  been  doctored  in  both 
disciple,  Mr.  Mansel.  How  it  would  cases,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little 
have  fared  with  the  sage  son  of  80-  allowed  to  escape,  as  suited  the  intcr- 
phroniscus  and  the  Scotch  baronet,  ested  advocate.  Oxibrd  was  elated 
without  such  interpreters  of  their  to  find  the  rationalist  beaten  with  hia 
opinions,  we  cannot  say,  but  in  both  own  wca]>on8.  It  was  pleasant  for  a 
cases  it  is  certain  that  the  disciple  time  to  rcHect  that  Mr.  INIansel  could 
has  taken  the  master  on  his  shoulder  ^ve  as  good  an  account  of  Athana- 
and  lifted  him  up  to  be  seen  in  the  sianism  on  the  open  field  of  intuition 
streets  by  many  who  would  otherwise  as  the  Arian  could  of  Arianism,  or  the 
never  have  heard  of  him.  AVe  do  Deist  of  his  cold,  ne;?ative.  Deism, 
not  intend  here  to  say  a  word  on  the  But  such  triumphs  are  short-lived.  It 
subject  of  the  Bauiptou  Lectures —  is  now  more  than  susixjcted  that  Mr. 
it  should  either  be  done  thoroughly  MansePs  vindication  leaves  the  quea* 
or  not  at  all ;  but  how  the  anti-meta-  tion  just  where  it  found  it  It  gives 
physical  English  public  ever  allowed  the  f>f  t/f'or^tr^  to  the  rationalist, 
an  Oxford  divine  so  to  infect  their  who  charges  him  with  credulity,  or  to 
theology  with  mctaphysica,  is  to  na  the  dogmatist,  who  charges  him  with 
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^-^ptif-isni.  ^ntthe  mn  media  ofEng-  lope's  last  novtl  OF  Tennyson't  last 

ji*h  oiihudoxy  is  not  the  more  ti-ue,  poem.  Tt  isa^Jtrangecapriceof  then'^T, 

becaase  German  ratioualism  is  aiao  and  we  witjh  nietaphyBicianw  all  joy  d* 

endokmst  and  Bonum  dogmatimi  la  th^  ran  of  farour  at  the  puhlishen;. 

dmiationalistic.   Instead  of  flin^ng  It  is  but  right  they  should  have  their 

stAnP'*.  as  feebler  rcn^onf^rM  have  done,  turn  ff  jtopularity.    For  one  bishop 

foUowingin  the  step.->  ot"  Butler,  Mr.  w  itrrd  to  his  see  on  a  r^loud  of  meta- 

Ifaoael  orings  a  catapult,  cunningly  pii^  sies,  we  hare  a  Hume  turning  to 

wiBted  by  Sir  William  H amilton,  m  write  history  for  Imad,  and  Xiiati 

Kis  memorable  dissertation  on  tlie  leading  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  a  fron- 

philost'phyof  the  Unconditioned.  Eut  tior  town  of  Pmesia.    The  golden 

o»<auting  the  adversary's  head  will  shower  has  never  rained  before  in 

aoi  ncod  the  road  Mr.  Mansd  has  to  Danae's  chamber,  so  let  metaphysics 

trarel  on.   It  is  true,  having  discom-  iniy^roTe  theshfaiuighoarbyaUineans. 

fitedhi'jonomi**'*  in  fair  fiijht  with  their  Before  a  year  is  out  we  venture  to 

own  we.ai>ons,  1r*  marclies  a!<)ng  the  nretlict  the  taste  of  the  age  will  swinff 

ki^  road  of  orthodoxy  with  colours  oack  to  c»)ckles  anil  sea-wee<I,  ana 

ifmg  and  drums  beating.  He  asserts  high  philosciphy  will  be  left  laioent- 

emv  article  of  the  Christian  faith  as  ing  an  inconstant  and  fickle  public. 
lieM  by  th*^  English  Church  ;  and  no      While  the  tide  \»  at  its  full,  an<l  Mr. 

Gtnnan  rationalist,  or  Komau  dogma-  Murray  has  turned  metaphysician,  we 

fist  ean  show  groinid  for  disputing  hasten  to  introduce  the  last  prodnc- 

hm  texts  on  their  peciUiar  principle,  tion  of  that  famous  publisher.    "  The 

He  thu-^  establiMies  the  truth  in  the  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  by  Dr. 
t«eth  of  opposition,  but  has  lie  .«ati8- ♦  M'Cosh,  is  a  l)ook  wliicli  even  Mr. 

fied  his  own  followers  ?  Is  orthodoxy  Murniy  cannot  make  rciulers  for, 

more  true  because  heterodoxy  is  si-  though  he  may  find  purehasenL  A 

lencetl  <    The  reverse  of  wrong  is  ludicrous  example  of  this  occurred  the 

not  therefore  right.  Mr.  ManMol  as-  other  day  to  nn  excellent  friend  of 

lomes  that  it  ought,  and  therefore  ours,  of  the  Common  Sense  school. 
We  did 


be  li^it  We  did  not  want  Ifr.  He  boitght  a  oopy  of  Dr.  M^Oosh's 

Mamice  to  tell  us  that  these  polend-  book  at  a  railway  book-etand,  and 

t-a!  defences  of  Chri^-tianity  are  no  finding  it  any  thing  but  railway  rend - 
real  gain  to  us  in  tiie  l«>nu  run.  If  ing,  he  presented  it  to  u  hardworking 
My  reader  went  through  .Mi  .  Mansefs  parochial  clergyman  as  some  helu  to 
«t  leeiniea  without  feeling  that  he  him.  in  iuiiim.  What  nse  oar  oerf* 
tned  to  posh  m  into  orthodoxy,  be-  cal  friend  has  made  of  the  "Intuitions 
rw?^  heterodoxy  had  no  right  to  push  of  the  Mind"  in  a  parish  school  we 
us  oat  of  it,  he  must  have  read  more  have  failed  to  discover  ;  but  it  is  an 
ftrHstory  than  ^tth;  he  must  have  amnsingenmplein  this  age  of  mnch 
If^^ft  some  of  that  controversial  and  miacellaneoas  reading  how  read- 
temper  which  ahnoat  ^eeia  the  mind  er.s  and  books  are  jostled,  with  no 
aipain*^  tnith.  more  connexion  in  common  than  our 
8tili,  with  these  defects — the  arro-  common  sense  friend  with  the  learned 
aC  ▼Mtory,  the  confidence  of  a  BelfiMrt>  Professor, 
podtion  for  defence,  tempting  Assuming,  then,  in  the  instance  of 


l»?Tn  tf>  attack — Mr.  Hansel's  book,  our  readers,  that  the  right  book  has 
achieved  a  reuiarkable  success.   Four  fallen  into  the  light  hands,  we  will 


passed  off  in  little  more  than  now  prooeedto  glveaomeaeoomt  of  il 
ayear;MdBore  than  any  other,  the      As,  aooordlngto  Bacon,  the  hand 


hook  is  representative  of  the  revived  of  man  can  produce  little  without 

taste  for  &\mtmct  thomdit,  wlii<di  we  proper  instnimeTitH,  wliif^h  it  is  the 

reeo^nise  with^ea.-uie.  Mr.  Murrav  ousinese  of  the  inductive  method  to 

tmaed       of  the  fVairellerB  f^miisli  aod  fit  to  his  nse,  so  the  mind 

Ofab  to  can  in  at  the  University;  he  also  must  make  its  own  tools  b<  fore 

bap  laid  a'^ide  his  handbooks  of  all  it  can  dig  into  the  solid  quarry  of 

laads  U)  ask  after  new  theories  of  the  thought  Thus  the  difficulty  meets  ua 

Aheohite  and  Contingent   News  on  at  the  starthig  point:  to  the  napno- 

%B  Bow  is  asked  of  the  Categoriea  tiaed  thinker  mind  is  as  a  haid  rock, 

ted  Pre dieables,  and  drydij^cti^sinnson  upon  which  his  finger  nails  can  make 

hswB  of  thought  go  oil"  a.-i  glibly  at  no  impression.    But  as  the  first  men 

*■  "  *                's  library  as  Trol-  used  flints  to  split  and  shape  stones, 
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BO  fragments  of  thought  splintered  ofl* 
become  the  first  instruments  for  (iiuir- 

2 ring  more  thought.  The  method  of 
iscovery  in  the  mental  vn  the  same 
as  in  the  material  science?,  viz.,  to 
arm  tiic  linked  hand  of  observation 
with  an  mstiuiuent  fitted  both  to  the 
hand  and  to  the  material.  Intuition 
is  to  the  world  of  thought  what  ob- 
servation is  to  the  "World  of  tilings  ; 
but  as  Bacon  saw  that  simxde  obsier- 
Tatton  is  powerless  till  it  is  armed 
with  the  perfect  toolo,  so  in  the  world 
of  mind  intuition  must  be  provifV><1 
with  the  rij^ht  instruments  lor  mak- 
ing discovery,  or  else  all  the  observa- 
tion upon  the  mind  within  will  remain 
as  barren  of  fruit  as  observation  of 
the  world  without  was  till  the  right 
method  was  taught.  The  intuitions 
of  the  mhid  are  then,  as  yet,  the 
only  instrumeutj)  of  intuition,  as  flints 
were  the  first  implements  to  (knarry 
stones  with ;  and  whoever  (ran  give  a 
correct  description  of  these  intuitions, 
both  as  to  their  extent  and  origin,  has 
carried  us  a  long  way  into  the  science 
of  mind.  This  is  the  objec  t  Dr. 
M'Ct^sh  has  proposed  to  himself — 
with  what  suooeas  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  tb<'  first  the  author  jrives 
a  general  view  of  the  intuitive  convic- 
tions of  the  mind,  carefully  laying 
down  certain  negative  propositions  as 
to  what  they  are  not,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain positive  propositions  as  to  what 
they  are.  The  second  book  is  devoted 
to  a  partienlar  examination  of  the  in- 
tuitions under  the  classifications  of, 
1.  primitive  cognitions;  2,  primitive 
bcliefb ;  3,  primitive  judgment :  4. 
moral  convictions;  while  the  tnira 
book  18  taken  up  with  the  application 
of  these  intuitions  to  tlie  various 
sciences;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is  reverently  brought  to  the  t<*»t  of 
revealed  truth,  for  Dr.  M'Ooah  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  philosophers, 
happily  not  extinct  in  Britain  as  yet, 
who  briuR  these  intuitions  to  the 
assav  of  we  Bible  as  ingots  of  gold 
are  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  tested 
and  stamped,  lutiiitionalisni  ha.s 
run  such  a  wild  course  in  Germany, 
that  sober  thinkers  have  grown  sus- 
picious of  any  inquiry  into  the  native 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  tyranny  of 
consciousness  there,  has  Iwconi*^  w]- 
mm%  as  intolerable  as  the  t^Tanny  ot 
authority  in  Rome.  A  professor  spin- 
ning out  of  his  own  brains  his  con- 


scious<uess  of  God  and  the  world,  ha« 
led  us  to  suspect  all  metaphysics.  We, 
therefore,  looked  to  the  third  part  of 
Dr.  M*Cosh's  treatise  to  judge  of  the 
iwe  of  the  first  and  second  parts;  and 
reassured  that  he  had  not  seated  con- 
sciousness, the  god-drunk  faculty  of 
Spinoza  and  the  mystics,  like  Alex- 
ander at  the  feast, 

With  ravished  earji, 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  noff. 
And  s«etus  to  ithu^kc  tho  spheres," 

are  ready  to  give  a  patient  hcai*- 
iug  to  his  account  of  these  native 
)>owers  of  mind  which  the  mind  uses 
a  its  iiwtniti^entsin  the  discovery  of 
tiurh  within  and  without  itself. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  end  first 
That  Dr.  M'Cosh  has  not  presumed 
upon  the  data  of  intuition  t<»  discover 
or  t(»  demonstrate  God  or  the  world 
is  satisfactory :  it  reassures  timid 
^thinkers  that  metaphysical  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  Mephistopbiles  tempter 
of  mart  to  cast  aside  all  reverence 
for  revelntif>n.  He  has  carefully 
stated  in>w  far  our  intuitions  go  and 
where  they  must  stop ;  he  has  re- 
minded us  again  and  t  in  that  they 
need  to  be  corrected  and  compared 
with  botii  books  of  God  s  revehitiou 
-  the  Bible  and  Nature — and  that  to 
set  up  an  intuition  against  the  clear 
statement  of  eitlier  of  these  lively 
oracles  is  little  else  than  presumptu- 
ous folly.  Yet  how  cuumion  is  this 
abuse  of  intuitionalism!  Like  the 
monks  of  Monnt  Athos,  the  modem 
mystic  sits  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  liis  eye^  bent  in  on  his  body, 
and  his  thoughts  spinning  round  on  a 
fixed  centre,  unable  to  break  out  of 
the  <  harmea  circle  of  self.  In  these 
cases  the  mystic  sets  up  his  con- 
sciousness us  the  final  judge  of  all 
truth.  Sometimes  his  oonseiouraQas 
contradicts,  sometimes  it  confirms  the 
revelations  '»f  tho  Word  or  of  Nature, 
but  equally  worthless  is  the  U^l\- 
mony  in  both  casea.  Of  the  two, 
perha|>8  the  most  perilous  are  the 
venlict.s  i^f  the  orthodox  intuitionalist, 
who  ])reteads  to  discover  in  conscious- 
ness the  peculiar  revcktions  of  the 
Bible.  His  intuition  teaches  him  not 
only  the  common  ihets  of  human  na- 
ture, })ut  also  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  The  law  of  sacrifice  is 
an  intuition,  so  is  vicarious  sufiering. 
so  is  justificaliofi  hgr  faith.  We  aD 
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»c.??pt  these,  it  is  tnie,  with  thank- 
fulness, as  tnitlis  most  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  when  pro- 
wuniled  by  an  authority  without  us; 
t>at  it  is  another  tiling  to  say  that 
their  discoveiy  is  due  to  human  na- 
ture, that  all  inspiration  was  only 
enlightened  aspiration,  and  that  holy 
men  of  old  thought  out  these  tniths 
for  theraselves.  This  is  the  venlirt 
cf  the  new  school  of  intuitionalism, 
vhich  i«carr\'ini^  sentimental,  but  by 
no  means  solid  tli  inkers  faraway  from 
the  ancient  m«x>ring8  of  orthodoxy  ; 
and  it  is  time  to  step  in  and  pi>int  out 
distinctly  how  far  our  intuitions  are 
good  for  any  thing,  and  where  this 
nbrication  of  laws  of  thought  must 
iU^  The  laws  of  thought  must  not 
imnoae  forms  upon  things.  Thiufiht 
and  thi  n<7*— these  are  the  two  worlds 
uroas  which  the  mind  ferries  its  little 
bott  to  and  fro :  but  they  are  ghosts 
iiaX  20  over  from  the  world  of 
dtt^nt  to  the  world  of  things — * 
[j^osts  like  the  shades  of  Tartanis, 
ftit  must  be  given  draughts  of  blood 
brfbre  they  can  spt\'\k  and  think  aA 
firing  men.  Our  thoughts  must  be 
tried  by  the  reality  of  things,  and  not 
Uungs  judged  only  by  thought.  The 

communis  must  over-rule  any 
wkerf  of  the  intuitions,  as  the  aula 
regis  is  supreme  over  all  private 
eoorta,  manors,  corporations,  or  col- 
hffm  in  the  realm.  This  law  is  iiii- 
peuUife,  and  any  infraction  of  it  puts 
the  intuitionaliat  out  of  the  pale  of 
prolection ;  he  w  not  to  be  listened 
Xa  any  longer — he  is  an  outlaw  to 
OBOBDon  sense,  a  reliel  to  all  sound 
thinking.  We  acquit  Dr.  ]NrCosh  of 
making  light  of  this  supremacy  of 
thiags  over  thought,  common  sense 
over  intnition.  It  has  been  his  en- 
dearour  to  trace  out  these  intuitions 
of  the  mind  by  induction,  and  to 
leave  to  the  verdict  of  general  consent 
what  are  intuitions  of  the  mind  and 
what  are  not.  To  be  necessary,  selt- 
evident,  and  eternal,  are  the  three 

rnents  that  must  meet  in  any 
iiUiUxuon  before  it  can  be  admitted  a.s 
part  of  the  stock  of  primitive  tniths 
m  human  nature.  It  is  the  quod 
mmper^  quo*l  rthique,  quod  ab  om- 
mimM  of  theology  applied  to  phi- 
kMopfay.  But  the  same  difficulty 
caerges  in  philasophy  as  in  theology, 
viz.,  to  determine  what  are  primitive 
truths  and  what  are  derived.  The 
cnon  of  Vincent  Lirina  has  been 


called  a  question-begging  canon,  for 
whatever  has  been  held  by  all  men, 
in  all  places,  and  for  all  time,  must  be 
Catholic  truth  ;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  any  doctrine  has  ever  been 
lield  with  such  remarkable  unanimity. 
So  with  these  intuitive  truths :  if 
they  are  self-evident,  eternal,  and  ne- 
ccssarj',  what  need  we  any  further 
witness;  we  have  only  to  state  them 
and  close  the  controversv.  But  we 
know  as  a  fact,  that  the  hottest  dis- 
putes Ixitween  metaphysicians  have 
been  upon  these  primary  tniths, 
which,  "  like  overblown  bladders,  are 
ready  to  burst  with  self-eviilcnre." 
If  they  had  b<»en  less  known,  perhai»s 
they  would  have  become  l)etter  un- 
derstood, for  mankind  come  to  agree- 
ment sooner  on  remote  than  on  proxi- 
mate tniths.  There  is  evidently,  then, 
some  cxmfusion  about  these  primary 
truths  which  one  metaphysician  tells 
us  are  imbedded  in  the  consciousness 
of  all  men,  and  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion is  well  stated  by  Dr.  M'Cosh. 
In  the  tirst  place,  intuitions  are  not 
discovered  by  intuition  any  more  than 
the  laws  of  matter  are  discovered  by 
the  simple  observation  of  pheno- 
mena. Induction  is  an  instrument 
of  discovery  in  mentid  as  in  material 
science.  In  the  second  place,  as  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses  are  primary 
or  derivative,  so  of  the  i>erception  of 
the  mind. 

"  The  eye,  it  cannot  chuse  but  see  ; 
You  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  ■whate'er  they  bo, 
Against  or  with  our  will."* 

This  is  very  true  of  the  primary 
perceptions,  which  are  transmitted 
through  the  senses.  In  receiving 
these,  the  mind  is  passive,  or  nearly 
so;  but  upon  these  primary  sense- 
perceptions,  derivative  perceptions 
are  produced.  Thus,  perception  by 
the  eye  of  a  surface  is  an  original 
perception,  but  i>eiTeption  of  distance 
oy  the  eye  a  derivative.  Now  it  is 
at  this  point  that  the  confusion  be- 
gins. If  I  assert  that  the  derivative 
perceptions  are  intuitive  as  well  as 
the  primarj',  I  do  violence  to  the 
common  experience  of  all  mankind, 
and  by  this  exaggeration  of  the  in- 
tuitive powers  furnish  an  argument 
to  the  school  thiit  denies  their  exist- 
ence in  toto.  Dr.  M'OoKh  has  the  great 
merit  of  clearly  discerning  these  two 
criteria  of  intuitive  truth  — first, 
that  it  is  discovered  by  induction,  not 
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hy  ijituition  itaelf ;  ami,  secondly, 
that  there  are  primary  and  derived 
intuitions,  and  that  we  cannot  claim 
for  the  kit  that  they  are  either  aelf- 
evideiitiiieoeMary,  or  eternal,  a  priori. 
"We  may  arrive  at  the  discovery  of 
their  neceesitv,  a  priori^  but  this  is 
a  learned  and  laborious  task.  Dr. 
Whewell  has  Utely  stated  tliis  with 
great  clearness.  He  lias  laid  down 
that  what  is  necessary  in  not  self-evi- 
dent, m  aUo  that  wliatisself-evideut 
is  not  Beoesaary.  The  two  are  not 
inseparable  adjuncta  of  truth.  Con- 
tingent truths,  wliich  are  matters  of 
fact,  are  self-evident ;  but  so  far 
from  being  ueoeisary,  we  can  eaidly 
conceive  them  otherwise.  On  the 
«>tlier  hand,  the  higher  trutlis  of  ma- 
thematics, whose  necessity  we  feel  in 
proportion  as  we  become  mathemati- 
ciaae,  ao  far  from  being  self-evident, 
ttre  (inly  acquired  by  a  very  few  men, 
after  mudi  mental  labour.  Thuf*,  Dr. 
VViiewell  coucludcji  tliat  oui*  list  of 
necessary  truths  is  ever  on  the  in- 

r  revise,  according  as  tlie  mind  groWB 
iu  it  i  powers  of  reasoninu. 

The  more  reasoning  we  become  the 
more  we  see  a  reason  in  the  nature  of 
thin^rs  whv  they  are  as  they  are  ;  so 
that  a  higher  .state  of  being  is  imagin- 
able, in  which  faith  shall  vanish  away 
iu  the  perfect  day  of  reason,  and  that 
whieh  we  take  on  trust  now,  we  shall 
see  to  be  so  f.r  n'^censitafr  m. 

Wepaasonto  consider  Dr.  M'CJosli's 
particular  exammutiuu  of  the  iutiu- 
tions.  He  sets  out  with  Sir  William 
llaniilton's  distiiictioTi  between  pre- 
sentative  and  representative  know- 
ledge, which  he  applies  to  the  intuitions 
in  ttie  following  manner.*— He  sup- 
poses a  primitive  cognition  of  presen- 
tative  and  a  similar  belief  of  represen- 
tative knowledge.  The  distinction  is, 
vethink,  unnecessary.  Our  intuitions 
are  not,  some  of  them  cognitions  and 
some  of  them  beliefs,  according  as  the 
matter  before  our  minds  is  present a- 
tiveiyoronly  representatively  present. 
The  rrofessor  tells  me  that  I  am  to  he- 
lieve  in  Venice,  because  T  am  not  now 
there  to  verify  my  past  perceptions 
by  present  experience  ;  but  if  I  am  to 
exiieist  fttth  in  rsa  own  powers  of 
memory,  so  I  must  also  eaercise  Ihith 
in  my  powers  of  perception.  T  must 
believe  tliat  I  see  it  as  much  when  I 
row  up  and  down  its  canals,  as  I  6^- 
litm  that  I  ones  saw  it,  now  that  I 
am  fiir  asny.  Faitii,  then,  doss  not 


enter  more  into  the  composition  of 
representative  than  of  presentative 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  distinc- 
tion hetween  primitive  cognitions  and 
primitive  beliefs  falls  to  the  ground. 
Being  and  substance,  number,  mntion, 
and  power,  arc  as  nmch  belie t.>  as  cog- 
nitions ;  and  again,  time,  .situce,  and 
the  infinite,  are  as  much  cognitions  aa 
beliefs.  In  fact,  in  that  higlier  region 
with  which  the  intuitions  have  to  do, 
the  distinction  of  knowledge  and  faith 
vanishesawuy.  Allknowledgeisakind 
of  rational  faith,  ?ri(ync  urtffTtjfiopLKJif 
and  faiih  a  kind  of  compendious  know- 
ledge, trvyroftoc  y*'w<yic,  of  the  Alexan- 
drian fathers.  Another  and  much 
better  cla.s.sification  is  that  into 
(rn'nf^  mtntol,  and  itioraJ,  accord ;iig 
as  we  are  (xignisaut  of  self  iu  its  three 
relations  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
We  have  intuition  of  hody  and  sub- 
stance, extension,  motion,  jwwer,  all 
connected  with  our  kno\v]e«li:e  of 
matter.  We  have  agaui  intuitions  of 
si>acc,  time,  and  number,  in  connexion 
with  our  knowledge  of  mind  ;  and 
la:^tly.  We  have  intuitions  of  the  good, 
the  be^iutiiul,  and  the  true,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  knowledge  of  man'a 
spiritual  nature.  All  of  these  intui- 
tions are  di^^cussed  by  Dr.  M'l'osh, 
though  nut  in  the  order  al>ove  indi- 
cated. As  it  is  to  the  method  accord  i  ug 
to  which  he  classifies  these  intuitions 
rather  than  to  the  intuitions  them- 
selves that  he  invites  criticism,  we 
shall  here  bringforwai  d  our  objections 
to  it  Dr.  M'Cosh  treats  of  tune  and 
space  unrler  the  head  of  our  primitive 
Ix'liefs,  though,  as  we  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  may 
not  he  regarded  as  mueh  primitiTe 
cognitions  as  beliefs.  Time  and  vptMb 
are  in  fact  primitive  cognitions  or 
beliefs  (no  matter  which;  of  mind, 
just  as  extension  and  substance  are 
primitive  cognitions  or  beliefs  (either 
or  iK.th)  of  l>ody.  But  Dr.  M'Cosh's 
acoamt  is  something  different  He 
considers  time  and  sjtace  to  be  not 
only  laws  of  thought  but  of  thingi. 
He  enters  an  ener^eti<'  protest  against 
the  ideali.«;m  whicYi  swallows  up  time 
and  space  into  the  vortex  of  thought, 
thnsoenying  their  objective  existence. 

*'If  some  one,"  he  says  (p.  204),  af. 
ftnns  that  space  has  no  olgeetive  eodet* 
enoe,  he  leflTi»8  it  competent  for  any 
other  uummg  after  him  to  maiutaiu  that 
the  diiiecti  perceived  la  space  have  no 
rsdUif.  HswJm)  ■UnnlmtttlmemMr 
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hare  no  realitj  except  io  the  cont«m- 
flukive  mind,  will  find  himself  ffreatly 

troTxWe'l  to  answer  the  sceptic  wiu*n  Ik* 
iansta  that  the  erent»  in  time  are  quite 
•i  VBffVftl  MB  the  time  is  in  which  they 
aiepercdhredniliSfiD^  occurred.  There 
is  only  one  sure  and  consistent  mode  of 
tToicbng  thi:«e  troublesome  and  duuger- 
CM  eooBeqtmioea,  and  that  is  by  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rerncity  of  all  our  funda" 
miffltal  preceptiou:»,  and  among  others 
of  our  conrictions,  regarding  the  l«slity 
of  ^paceand  time. 

Acoording  to  Rant,  space  and  time 
the  fbrm^  ^ren  by  the  mind  to  the 
phtTiomena  which  art-  prisientcd  through 
tho>eo&cf9,and  are  not  to  bo  con«idere<l  as 
^4»viag  more  than  a  subjective  existence. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  futal  heresies — that 
i«  (Ii-jmas  oppo'Pd  to  tho  re  volu lions  of 
toa^sciouaiesa — erer  introduced  into  phi- 
1(»ophy,  and  it  llet  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
aberrtiti^n'^  in  the  scii<X)t  of  ^pi-t'iiLition 
which  followed.  iTor  those  who  were 
tnght  that  the  mfaid  oiytild  alto  create 
Th«  objects  and  events  cognized,  as  in 
«pace  and  timo,  till  the  whole  external 
ttiUTerde  became  ideal,  and  allreaUty  was 
mpimaul  to  lie  m  a  series  of  connected 
m^nttl  form*.  He  who  wwuld  arrest 
tiie  stream  mu:!>t  6eek  to  ^top  it  at  the 
place  whence  it  flowed  out,  otherwise 
til  biseffiwts  wiU  be  ioeffectual." 

Now  here  we  must  di^er  with  the 
Pro&aBor,  and  aaeert  aa  strongly  our 

conviction  thnt  time  and  spaceare  only 
kws  or  form  of  thought,  and  not  of 
tlui^  We  tiiink  of  events  in  their 
•QceeaBioo,  and  so  time  is  a  Urw  of  oar 
&atuia,aiidwe  think  of  bodies  tn  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  so  spaco, 
(jf  to  speak  more  correctly,  place,  m 
a  Liu  of  our  natiu'e ;  but  so  far  from 
tills  time  and  space  being  oonditiomi 
iff  the  thini;--;  tlicmselvcs,  wo  believe 
in  a  Being  who  thinks  of  events,  not 
in  their  succession,  and  so  m  Eternal — 
md  of  bodies,  not  as  absent  or  pre- 
sent, far  or  near  off,  and  so  ia  Omni- 
present. That  Being  is  by  us  un- 
knowable yet.  We  believe  in  His 
foiBtenee,  but  if  we  transfer  those 
fimitations  of  our  faculties  by  which 
we  think  of  events  and  bodies  in 
their  timo,  space,  relations,  from  the 
i^ubjective  to  the  objective,  from  the 
wanA  within  of  thought  to  the  world 
■without  of  things,  then  we  make  God 
altogether  like  ns,  and  Eternity  and 
Immeoaity  which  He  inhabits,  are  only 
tiowand  space  inagnifiedacftn/mVtMfi, 
The  heresy  (if  tlie  Professor  will  ex- 
nw-  p'^t'Tting  his  own  rhnrge)  is 
ik(m  who  make  time  and  apace 


other  than  the  clock  and  the  measuring 
rod  of  finite  beings  such  as  we  ar^ 
Bat  onr  dock  is  not  God's  dodc,  or 

our  measuring  rod  the  same  as  Hb 

measuring  md  and,  therefore,  we 
deny  anv  objective  existence  either  to 
time  and  space :  they  are  the  modes  of 
our  existence,  and  no  doubt  of  all 
other  intclli-nit  and  finite  rreatiu*e8 
as  well,  but  they  are  not  tlie  modes 
of  existence  of  the  Eternal  Were 
tlieylawsof  things,  tiien  God  must 
tliink  of  e\«'nts  and  bodies  in  their 
tiiiu'  and  space  relations,  a.s  wc  tlo.  but 
im  we  cannot  force  our  mind  to  believe 
thii^  we  limit  these  intoitions  to  the 
subjective  sphere  of  mind. 

A  ^<m\  deal  of  this  dispute  about 
the  objective  reality  of  time  and 
spaoe  seems  to  have  arisen  firom  inat* 
tention  to  the  influence  of  words  upon 
thoughts.  To  speak  correctly,  we 
have  no  intuition  whatever  of  space, 
but  only  of  place.  The  child,  as  soon 
as  i  t  1  legins  to  observe,  socs  that  bodies 
lie  in  certain  positions  tn  each  otlier, 
and  at  certain  dif?tanees,  fixed  or  vari- 
able. It  soon  conies  to  think,  as  we 
say,  in  the  homely  phrase  of"  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place."  But  the  idea  of  place  is  ra- 
ther a  deduction  or  intuition  of  the 
mind  with  regard  to  bodies  than  » 
])Mre  existenoe,  of  which  it  is  intui- 
tively conscious.  Of  a  place  for  every 
thing  the  child  is  soon  conscious;  of 
the  relation,  that  is,  of  bodies  to  each 
other,  but  that  relation  is  only  a 
mental  perception,  and  the  cleftrnes<>i 
of  the  perception  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  its  powers  of  mind.  An  the 
mind  grows,  its  idea  of  place  ex- 
pands also.  Given  two  fixed  bodie?*, 
and  you  can  found  upon  it  the  idea 
of  place  :  increase  the  number  of  bo- 
dies ana  you  increase  the  idea  of 
place,  till,  when  we  come  to  the  hea- 
venly boaies,  whose  number  seems  to 
us  infinite,  our  idea  ofplace  is  also 
infinitely  expanded.  Tbe  infinite  is 
onlv  another  name  for  the  indefinite, 
and  so  out  "f  indefinite  place  we  coin 
the  woni  space ;  and  suppose  that 
this  expression  of  oiu:  impotence  to 
go  on  placing  bodies  near  or  far  from 
each  other,  ad  infirritvm,  is  a  tnte  in- 
tuition of  space  by  itself,  with  an 
objective  reality  of  its  own. 

The  same  jdkj  be  said  of  time. 
All  we  know  of  time  is  Buccession, 
and  where  our  succession  of  ideas 
ceases,  time  ceii^s  to  us  also.  Arc 
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we  then  landed  in  hopeless  idcnlisTn, 
where  "nonght  is  every  ih'ur^  and 
every  thing  is  nought,'  m  the  Pro- 
fOMordreacUl  Fariroinit  Tons 
time  ceases  when  we  eease,  m  in 
sleep,  to  retain  any  succession  of 
i^eas,  but  the  succession  is  taken  up 
agun  when  we  awake»  and  hahit» 
whidi  is  second  nature,  enables  us  to 
make  up  tlie  lost  reckoning  of  time. 
We  know  we  lost  count  of  time 
during  so  many  hours  of  sleep,  but 
the  succession  of  events  went  on  as 
much  when  we  were  unconscinus  of 
it  a.s  now  that  we  are  awake,  and  80 
we  do  not  lobe  our  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  events  of  the  outer 
world,  because  for  a  few  liours  we 
cease  to  watch  the  succession.  As  the 
eye  acquires  unconsciously  the  power 
of  judging  of  dlstanoea^  so  the  mind 
takes  in  the  idea  of  time  for  the  sno- 
cession  of  its  own  thoughts,  but  it 
al«o  knows  that  the  things  no  more 
cease  to  succeed  each  other  because  it 
('» rises  to  think ofthc  succession,  than 
that  objects  an*  ;iTini!iil:itod  when  we 
shut  our  eyesi.  Dr.  M  Uosh  infers, 
that  unless  we  hold  the  objective 
reality  of  time  and  roace  we  shall 
lose  all  sense  of  the  objective  reality 
of  the  events  that  tliey  nl•i^s^^re. 
This  seems  to  us  to  coufouiul  the 
measure  of  a  thing  with  the  thing 
itielf.  It  is  very  startling,  no  doubt, 
to  tell  a  plairt  man  that  there  is  no 
sucli  thing  as  time  and  space ;  he 
looks  at  vou  for  a  few  instants  with 
a  puzzled  exprcnsion,  and  then  gives 
you  up  for  a  wr.rd-wiziird,  an  adept 
at  the  art  of  turning  words  out  of 
tlieir  uroper  meamng.  But  it  is  easy 
to  make  that  plain  man  understand 
your  meaning?  if  you  tell  him  that 
you  believe  in  time  as  the  mea^iure  of 
events,  aud  in  space  as  the  me:^ure 
of  distance.  Bodies  really  lie  apart 
in  spacp,  and  events  rcMlly  Hurcerfl 
each  otlier  in  time,  whether  we  pt  r- 
ceive  it  to  lie  so  or  not;  but  ut>on  <»ur 
perception  of  thatrehitioii  of  oistanoe 
:iiid  snei'es>sion  depend  our  ideas  of 
space  and  tinio.  The  wliole  contro- 
versy may  be  l»riefiy  suuuned  up  thus 
'^-iime  and  gftaee  are  lam  of  thought 
in  iUr<hif  lo)i  to  (Jt'nufii.  Were  there 
no  tliou^'ht  tlicre  couUl  be  no  time 
and  8pa<*-e ;  were  there  no  thmgs  in 
this  esse  sdso,  time  and  space  could 
not  exist;  in  a  world  either  of  pure 
idealism  or  of  pure  materialism  such 
relations  between  thought  and  things 
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conhl  not  exist.  It  is  only  tlie  philo- 
80]ihic  dualist  wlio  believes  l)oth  in 
mind  and  uiaLier,  aud  tliat  our  na- 
ture is  as  a  pendulum  oseillatinL;  be- 
tween the  two,  who  can  rightly  ac- 
conntforsneh  mixed  modes  of  thought 
iis  these  of  time  and  space. 

We  make  no  apology  for  drawing 
attention  to  such  thoughts  as  tin  -e  ; 
for  if  the  soil  of  Endish  thonglit  is 
not  to  run  fallow,  it  must  be  l)y  turn- 
ing up  the  subsoil  by  deep  ploughing.  • 
The  tnoughts  which  lie  at  bottom  of 
our  nature  are  the  best,  if  we  can 
only  u'f  t  at  tliem  and  bring  them  up 
to  lertilize  the  surface  m\L  This  was 
the  problem  that  Arnold  wrestled 
witli  all  his  life,  to  brinjr  the  bot- 
tom and  top  together,  the  think- 
ers and  actors,  to  make  deeij  thinkinc 
plain  thinking  as  well,  ana  to  teacii 
every  man  that  he  is  a  metaphysician 
and  a  divine,  if  lie  will  only  dig  down 
into  his  own  consciousness,  and  draw 
up  the  thoughts  thence^  that  lie  bar- 
ren for  want  of  being  brought  into 
daylight. 

*'It  is  very  painful  to  roe,"  vrroto  Dr. 
Arnold,  "  to  be  always  on  the  surfact*  of 
things ;  sod  I  fed  that  Uterstnre,  tcienoe, 

politics,  many  topics  of  far  greater  In- 
terest tliau  mere  ^ussip  or  talking  about 
the  weather,  are  yet,  110  they  are  genei^ 
ally  talktnl  about,  still  ui)  n  the  surface ; 
they  do  not  touch  tlicreal  depths  ol  life. 
It  is  not  that  I  want  much  of  what  is 
called  religiout  oonTersatton—that  I  he> 
lieve  is  often  on  the  surface  like  other 
fonversatiou — but  1  want  n  sign  m  hieh 
one  cmtchetss  by  a  ^mn  of  innfionry,  that 
a  man  know;  m  hat  he  i  nhout  in  lifi», 
whither  tending,  in  what  cau«ie  engaged  ; 
end  when  I  find  thift,  it  serres  to  open 
my  heart  as  thor  nii^'hly  nml  with  ns 
frcsb  a  .\vmpathy  as  when  I  was  tweuty 
years  younger.** 

Now  no  .studies  that  we  know  of 
contribute  so  to  deepen  the  cliaractor, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  breathe  r 
fecon»l  yonth  into  us,  ii.s  the  study  of 
mind.  Metaphysics  is  to  most  mou 
OS  a  watch  put  into  the  hand  of  a 
child  or  a  monkey.  He  put^i  it  tohia 
ear,  looks  at  it  with  a  puiuded  expivs- 
sion,  and  puts  it  down  as  if  not  quite 
sure  whether  to  treat  it  as  a  toy  or  a 
living  thing.  We  niH>  afhiid  of  our> 
pelves  :  the  be:iti?iL;  of  nnr  o\ni  heart 
is  too  nuich  for  u^*,  and  we  gladly  j^et 
away  from  the  even  pulses  of  tlie  in- 
ner ufe  to  the  feverish  din  and  bustle  of 
outer  life.  We  want  a  conective  f(»r 
this  too  great  outwardness  of  English 
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fife.  If  we  could  only  get  our  readers  leas,  in  rrnismg  the  mind  to  oontnidict 

to  dispute  Dr.  M'Oxsh'rt  account  of  one  tlieory  annthpria  invented  ;  and 

the  intuitions  of  the  miiid,  it  should  a.s  a  ilrawiiiL,' r<M)ai  dispute  turned 

do  feoiaething  to  rou^  them  to  think  Locke  from  u  physician  to  a  meta- 

tetheniwlTeft.  Afler  all,  the  highest  physician,  so  we  hope  it  may  he  with 

nrahiftf  metaphysics  are  only  criti-  you.  camlid  reader,  in  whose ooropany 

ca! :  in  the  end  it  i.s  only  tlie  (hamond  we  leave  Dr.  M'Uoeh  for  the  present, 
cut  diamond  thai  we  get;  neverthe- 


This  exliihition  hardly  comes  up  to  renderintrs  rif  ShaVsperian  clmracters 

its  mark,  a  defect  due  to  the  numer-  aud  quaint  indications  of  meiliieval 

ens  desertkms  from  the  ranks  of  the  fun,  eontribntes  but  one  small  pen- 

OBtomary  exhibitors,  and  not  Ie.s<4  .aud-ink  design,  which  has  little  of 

thriUifh    the   evident   tcudency  to  the  artist's  pcruliar  nierita 

auuDerism  and  sell-repetition,  dis-  A  large  chiijs  of  imitators  of  Mr. 

eemble  in  the  worioB  of  those  that  Hook's  style  have  spnin^  up  am(>ng8t 

RBsiii.^  The  paucity  of  figure  and  the  youn<^er  hrandu-s  nt'  the  ])r<ifeR- 

♦frairaMc  pie*-<'.^,  always  noticeahlc  8ion,  influenced,  no  dMuht,  l>y  tlie  ex- 

bere.,  is  more  than  usually  so  in  the  traordinan*  h>velinesH  of  colour  and 

present  display.    It  would  seem  that  fulelit  v  of  representation  of  hid  works, 

many  of  the  younger  contributors,  Mr.  rf.  Moore  was  not  without  a  taint 

cither  throu^ih  Lack  of  the  means  to  of  the  8us|»ii  i(»n  of  plairiary  ;  but  Mr. 

i^it^n  art-€niu<:^ition  in  the  higher  Xni«!),  whose  i.ni'iiarv  style  was  hard 

sad  more  intellectual  branches,  or  and  ratiier  ujetallic,  was  about  the 

Iran  indolence,  or  mavbe  a  belief  last  painter  whom  one  would  imagine 

that  landscapes  "sell  r)est,"  prefer  likely  to  give  liiia>elf  up  to  auch 


Of  the  dej^ertions  from  the  ranks  Yet  we  are  comii^lled  to  admit,  tliat 

of  ezhibitoni,  the  most  remarkable  is  it  is  but  too  obvious  tiiat  if  Mr. 

that  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Fisk,  whose  "Tire-  Hook's  "  Luff  Boy"  ha<l  not  appeareil 

?f*me  Child  at  a  Pie  nic"  we  eoni-  at  the  Royal  Acaficmy  last  year,  ^^r. 

iitental  upon  at  length  last  year,  wo  Naish's  picture,  with  a  motto  from 

■egret  to  sav  be  does  not  appear,  but  Kingsleys  "Ode  to  the  North-east 

rtul  tniBt  that  a  future  exhibition  of  Wind"  (.'M6),  would  never  have  been 

the  •nrrent  year  may  contain  fome-  painted,  at  least  in  the  manner  it 

tliMJi:  to  sapiKirt  our  prophecy  of  his  has.    It  is  hard,  and  maybe  it  would 

ultuuate  success.     There  is  cogent  l>e  uiyuat,  to  style  the  result  mere 

lessoo  for  tlie  minor  quality  and  plagiarism,  but  still  the  inspiiatiou  is 

qamtity  of  Mr.  F.  Smallfield'.s  pic-  but  too  evident  The  lines  quoted 

tures  sent  liere,  to  be  diseoverf  d  by  are — 

Ins  recent  election  as  a  member  ol  „   ,    ,           ,. , 

tiie  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  an  J"/    ^T]  ^71-  T  k 
noninir  he  well  dewrved ;  and  his 

works  will  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  most  An<l  the  plan  of  illustratinLf  tliem, 

desirable  acquisition  to  the  rooms  in  chosen  by  the  artist,  is  the  eliect  of  a 

M  lisIL    Mr.  Raven,  who  sent  steadfast  stem  north-east  whid  upon 

*  Sainfoin  and  Clover  in  Flower'*  to  the  deep  rolling  valleys  of  the  Eng- 

the  last  gathering',  lias  no  work  now  ;  lish  sea.    Down  the  steep  side  of  one 

sad  we  regret  to  se*-  that  no  new  of  these  an  open-decked  fisherman's 

Baoie  replaces  his  as  a  brilliant  and  boat  descends,  plough in;:^  »  swift  way 

nt—  lupiiig  painter  of  English  under  the  guiaance  of  a  fisherman, 

scenery,  notwith-^tandini:  his  rather  who.  alone,  aud  8tan<liii",'  in  the  stern 

French  f«ystem  of  treating  it.    Mr.  of  his  i-raft,  scans  his  ])ath  with  clear 

Marks,  t<»o,  who  has  for  many  years  resolute  eve,  joyful  aud  strong  the 

■nosed  the  paUic  with  his  hnmorons  while,  ht^oing  the  tiller-handle  m  one 
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hand,  and  keeping  taut  the  uiizeu-  the  two  nations,  that  when  a  party 
•heet  of  hit  boat,  which  bemg  yawl-  of  amateurs  (as  was  lately  stated  at 
built,  carries  the  mizen  sail  out  over  the  dinner  after  the  great  Oxford  and 
her  stem,  and  allows  him  to  be  in  Cambridge  match),  crossed  from  Do- 
front  of  ita  mast  To  secure  his  ver  to  Calais  in  an  open  boat  and 
purehase  on  the  stiffly-pulling  sail  wanted  an  extra  hand  at  the  latter 
ne  has  carried  the  rope  round  one  of  place,  they  could  not  obtain  one  eren 
the  boat's  thwarts,  whence  it  ])a.sses  m  the  harbour  of  the  nearast  F^ch 
through  a  ring  under  the  gimwale  port. 

and  over  the  stem.  We  see  part  of  These  are  to  a  certain  extent  mu- 
the  mainsail  forwards,  and  two-thirds  line  subjects,  bo  let  us  continne  our 
of  the  boat^s  lon;,rth  are  in  the  pic-  remarks  on  the  kindred  pictures  with 
ture,  showin}^  her  rushing  on  her  way  Mr.  Edwin  liayen',  a.  r.  h.  a.,  "  View 
at  a  great  pace,  and  steadily,  so  as  to  from  the  Needle  Kocks,  Howth," 
ezhibrate  the  old  seaman  who  con-  (47).  This  has  for  a  fault,  although  a 
trols  her.  The  divided  wave  roars  true  characteristic  at  times,  that  may 
and  "fans  out"  at  her  stern,  yeasty  bo  frequently  observed  in  his  workft, 
and  charged  with  air-bubbles,  under  a  chalky  opacity  of  the  water,  which 
the  influence  of  the  breeze.  Alniu>c,  is  any  thing  but  constant  m  nature, 
y)erfect  is  the  painting  of  the  water—  as  in  Mr.  Hades'  pictures.  It  is 
a  little  opaque,  maybe,  notwithstand-  tlierefore  unwise  for  an  artist  to 
ing  that  sea-water  in  such  circum-  choose  an  accidental  pluise  of  nature 
stances  is  never  cK^ar,  or  any  thing  for  his  ordiuan'  theme.  He  has,  how- 
like it,  but  still  we  o])ine  that  this  ever,  done periect  justice  tothefonna 
part  of  the  work  doe8  err  in  a  slight  of  the  waves,  their  motif -n,  and 
<legree  in  this  respect.  The  descend-  wei*;ht — a  rare  quality  and  painted 
ing  swerve  of  the  old  craft  is  liucly  the  shore  portions  of  the  picture  with 
told,  and  the  figure  of  the  man,  firm,  oonsiderame  solidity  and  variety  of 
though  yielding  to  the  motion  Ije-  colour,  a  want  of  whieli  charactcria- 
neath  him,  is  well  designed  so  as  to  ties  we  have  observed  in  other  pro- 
indicate  and  support  the  action  of  the  ductions  of  this  talented  Irishmau. 
subject  The  boat  is  given  with  "On  the  Beach  atOstend,"  (307),  a 
sreat  wietgr  and  power  of  colour,  very  cleverly  managed  picture  ;  and 
We  miss  rare  and  love  of  colour  no-  "  CamekfergusCaBtle,BelfnstI^uiL:li," 
where  else  tluiu  in  the  sailor's  diess,  (341),  are  by  the  same.  "Thames 
which  is  moBtlv  of  a  dingy  brown.  Barges,  '  (114),  by  E.  C.  WilUaois, 
His  face  woula  be  better  for  more  showing  some  of  those  sturdy  craft 
solidity  of  execution.  On  the  whole,  under  sail,  is  excellently  composed  as 
with  the  reservation  primarily  stated,  far  us  disposition  of  lines  and  masses 
this  picture  is  delightful.  The  same  goo.) ;  ana  being  cleverly  and  neatly 
cannot  be  said  for  the  artist's  Rough  executed,  some  compensation  is  ob- 
linndB  and  Warm  Hearts,"  (286),  tained  for  the  eminent  shortcwninga 
two  fi^uri  s  on  a  bold  rocky  shore,  iu  colour  .and  tone  it  displays, 
in  which  an  unpleasant  crudity  of  A  marine  picture,  that  simply  rc- 
oolour  and  want  of  balance  in  com-  presents  thehreakingof  a  huge  wave, 
position  are  to  be  lamented ;  some  dis-  must  display  immense  knowledge  of 
proportions  in  dra\sin(i  are  also  but  the  life  of  water  to  be  interesting; 
too  plainly  visible.  His ''AngHngfor  this  shown,  the  subject  is  undoubt- 
Roek  Fish  near  the  Llsard,^'  (261),  edly  grand.  Mr.  J.  Thorpe's  (No.  325), 
partakes  ofthegoodand  bad  qualities   i          •  ♦  j 

u^au  *i  ^         „                 ?L«  c  '  There  u  loaety,  wuoro  none  intrudei 

of  both  the  preceding.    Of  the  first  By  th*  dt»  i  ««d  nnnie  in  iti war,* 

let  us  add  that  it  is  a  thoroughly 

English  picture,  both  in  subject  and  certainly  evinces  deep  knowledge  of 

treatment,  such  as  none  but  one  of  our  the  motion  of  a  breaking  wave, — 

own  people  would  have  thought  ofat-  such  a  one  as  comes  in  upon  a  rocky 
tempting.  Faney  a  French  artist  shore  in  a  weighty  lim'ousne.ss,  driving 
dealing  with  the  Uke ;  he  would  no  its  foam  to  destructiou  upon  the  heed- 
more  do  it  in  such  a  spirit  thiui  a  less  stone,  and  surging  np  with  huge 
French  boatman  would  ▼enture  out  fori  e  from  out  of  the  depth  ('iilv  to 
alone  in  such  a  sea.  It  was  very  sig-  break  in  vain.  The  perspective  of  the 
It  of  the  contrasted  spirit  of  distant  lines  of  coming  breakers,  seen 
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npon  the  sea  level,  ia  well  givi  li.  m  iU)le  to  use  the  same  terms  in  speak- 

they  ailvance  rank  l>ehiiul  ruuk,  like  ing  of  lii8  pictures  this  year.  The 

rduk^  of  men  Koing  to  battle,  best  of  them  b  "baiui  Breiades  Bay, 

SidmeM  of  ookmr  w  all  that  is  re-  Jersey,"  (37),  where  we  look  dowa 

4|iiired  to  malce  thia  an  admirable  upon  a  durming  .s  rne  of  cliff  and 

pictore.   By  tbeaame  is  234,  "Ou  the  ro;i.-.t,  the  gentle  hollow  of  a  bay, 

Coast  of  St^  Leonard's — Windy,"  a  whose  horns  sink  their  elevatetl  cliHs 

veric  displaving  the  same  exoellenoes  to  form  in  the  centre  a  graded  blooe 

in  a  Biiiior  degree.  tliat  dedineB  towarda  the  beach. 

Mr.  A- W.  Hunt,  of  Liverpool,  sends  There  is  some  clever  painting'  of 

three  works  :  79,  *'Jiwtbeforf  Sunset,''  shrutw  and  grass  in  the  foreground, 

a  fiew  of  a  still  river-pool,  shaiied  in  which  shows  the  old  aud  weU-U^ained 

widi  trees,  throii|diwiioae  foliage  the  hand  of  the  artist  The  sea  la  deuiy 

light  of  tlie  sun  ^eftDlB — moeking  re  and  nicely  painted,  and  the  colours 

flections  tint  ihe  water  with  irreen  nnd  throughout  ricli  and  varied;  still  we 

pak  gold ;  at  the  front  the  stream  miss  the  ellective  force  of  his  |>reviouu 

TOM  away  ofver  a  little  fall.  The  skill,  woiks,  which  sometimes  displayed 

power  of  obeerration.  and  feeling  for  Btartlitig  and  teal  characteristics  of 

Mture  displayed  \  »y  this  artist  are  un-  nature. 

questionable ;  V>ut  with  all  this  some-  "  A  Stream  from  the  Hills,"  b;^  B. 
liuQg  more  is  needed  to  make  a  picture  W.  Leader,  (62),  shows  much  bright 
perieet  The  sky  is  not  pore  nor  clear,  truth  of  water  painting,  and  the  same 
iK»r  even  rich  in  tone  and  tint ;  the  tendenev  to  manner  we  remarked  in 
trees  are  thinly  painted  as  to  look  Mr.  Peel' spicture.  Lindi»cape  imint- 
»ike  glaori,  and  their  foliage  wants  ers  must  be  terribly  at  a  loss  f»)r  de- 
di^minatin^  handling  and  solidity,  sign  in  the  figures  they  put  into  their 
The  Track  of  an  Ohl  -  World  Glacier,"  works,  at  least  if  we  are  to  j  udge  from 
fto,  b}- the  .Siime,  shows  a  mountainous  tin*  fiict  that  there  never  appears  a 
eoonti^',  bigb  up  amongst  the  peaks,  pit  ture  of  a  river  without  a  man  be- 
ad the  hare  rock  almost  denuded  of  mg  shown  fishing  in  itL  as  is  the  case 
ion,  only  lichens  and  poor  with  this  before  us.  "Evening,"  (60), 
creep  over  thf*  nurfare  of  the  by  the  same,  Khowa  a  cottage  by  a 
that  lie  about  in  diiyointed  road  side,  beyond  the  last  somepoi- 
,  The  whole  soene  is  envdop-  lard  elms,  and  then  a  churdi.  There 
#d  in  mist  that  breaks  tlie  light  into  is  a  large  amount  of  skill  evinced 
a  $oSi  ra^iiance.  Allowing  for  this  in  this  work,  together  with  love  and 
eflfect,  the  shadows  seem  not  deep  knowledge  of  nature.  These  quaU- 
txioughj  and  there  is  a  want  of  force  ties,  if  supported  by  more  elaborate 
Ipiiiiildii  throughout  the  picture —  finish,  wcNud  make  the  artist  such  a 
not  from  need  of  colour  nor  diversity  name  that  his  works  would  soon  be 
of  it,  tor  in  those  res]>ecrs  it  i-^i  rich,  tin-  oniauu  nts  of  i  verv  exhibition, 
bat  merely  through  a  dehcieucy  of  As  it  is,  we  lament  only  Lisshortcom- 
tsne  IB  wa  shadows.  The  idea  is  ings,  and  praise  highly  the  tmth  and 
fsod  of  showing  the  starved  aspect  of  variety  of  c*)lour,  the  extreme  fidelity 
a  country,  where  the  ice  Iims  biin  for  with  whifh  he  has  r«  pi  evented  the 
oeaturiK^  and  which  even  ages  to  etfect  of  a  scene  shadowed  from  the 
aopie  wm  not  have  power  to  cover  direct  ILzht  of  the  son,  yet  full  ot 
*j^B^ foliage  or  the  larger  forms  of  ve-  light  reflected  from  the  sky  aboTi^ 
gp^ableliie.  Mr.  Hunt's  tliirdpicture,  which  hist  gratlually  cools  down  from 
i77,  **3Ii8t  rising  alter  heavy  rain,"  the  brilliancy  of  day  to  the  ciilmj  half- 
ihows  a  hill-top.  and  over  that  a  val-  sleeping  tendemeas  of  gray  twdight 
Uj  with  higher  mils  beyond,  between  The  Ions  garden  of  this  cottage,  which 
thraa  thick  white  mists  rising  in  solid  forms  tne  foregn»und  of  the  picture, 
wreath^  whose  torn  ed^es  threaten  is  channingly  true  ;  the  colour  of  the 
to  hide  tli^  removed  peaks  from  ilowers  seems  iust  on  the  point  of 
i(ghft  ThU  ia  more  solidly  painted  heooming  absorbed  in  the  lower  tints 
fiiaa  either  of  the  others,  and  may  of  evening,  the  white  bhx)ms  alone 
tietakfi|yM.A  j^nth^  rendering  of  stand  rnominent  yet ;  the  beehives 
j^turp  seem  aoout  to  fade  into  reduced  tint, 
jBTehaTe  oftenkoded  Mr.  J.  Peel's  and  the  whole  scene  has  a  peifectlv 
^f^^npai^  hot  it  grieves  OS  not  to  he  eiqoisite  chill  of  failing  day  about  it 
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that  can  hardly  he  too  much  com- 
mend eel. 

Since  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  painted 
his  Fairlight  Downs— Sunlight  on 
tiic  Sea,"  exhibited  at  the  Winter 

Exhibition,  IB'iH,  many  3'onng  artists 
have  striven  to  reproduce  the  same 
effect  of  misty  opaline  nuliance,  pro- 
duced by  the  delicately-toned  bright- 
ness of  dny  uffi-'cted  by  a  diaphanous 
mist  in  tiio  atmosphere,  hut  never 
have  any  of  tlieni  done  more  thmi  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  mar- 
vellous success  it  displayed.  Mr.  H. 
W.  B.  Davis's  "  Dover  Straits,  from 
the  French  Olitts,"  (95),  is  one  of 
thofie,  and  is  a  work  not  without 
merit,  but  so  far  short  of  the  inspira> 
tinli  oftlie  i>r!'_'i!ial  that  lie  liru? misled 
entirely  the  exquisitely  subtle  colour- 
ing tliat  gave  an  inexpressible  charm 
toMi .  Hunt's  work.  There  is  the  sub- 
dued radiatieo  of  the  sun's  reflei-tion 
over  the  sea,  ))ut  it  is  reiuh'red  coarse- 
ly with  large  and  heavy,  and  actu- 
ally prominent  and  projecting  lumps 
of  white  paint,  a  vulgar  njethod  of 
execution  not  to  be  endured.  The 
colour  of  the  foreground  is  dirty, 
moreoTer. 

We  inav  commence  the  figure  pic- 
tures wit)i  thp  ^vork^^  of  Mr.  Siiiall- 
field,(No.  4j,  'A  Wintry  Walk. '  The 
subject  is  a  gamekeeper's  boy  trudg- 
ing through  the  snow,  with  game 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  The  effect 
is  8imlij»ht,  and  the  breadtli  aixl  so 
lidity  of  treatment  unusual  with  tlie 
artist  "  A  Middy's  Presents,"  (376), 
shows  a  pcirl  look  in*,'  at  some  Oriental 
nic-nacs,  and  is  cleverly  painted,  and 
modest  and  clear  in  <x»lour,  and  the 
fare  ezpressiTe  and  pretty.  Mr.  J. 
Hayllar,  painted  a  few  years  since  a 
picture,  seen  at  the  T?'>v;(l  Ae-sd'  niy. 
stvled  a  "  Carpenter  s  \Vork.>^ijop, 
which  brought  nim  the  notice  of  all 
the  critics,  and  gave  hopes  that  much 
might  be  expected  from  so  conscien- 
tiods  an  artist  These  hopes  have 
not  been  supported,  and  we  are  be- 
l^ntiin  j;  to  thmk  that  his  success  with 
a  ditticult  efl'ect  was  only  what  is 
called  "  a  fluke,"  or  lueky  ehance ;  but 
indeed  such  a  thing  is  impossible, 
and  that  success  was  produc  d  by  a 
devoted  painstaking  wliieh  tlie  artist 
has  not  sustained.  W hy  the^e fol lies 
sent  here  1  Take  (No.  8),  "A  Quiet 
Pipe."  an  old  man  smoking,  the  lishta 
on  wlKMe  face  are  all  pore  white,  wiiile 


InstUutUnu  L«^uly, 

the  shadows  are  mainly  burnt  sienna 
without  middle  tints  or  grays  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  efl'ect  in  nature,  and 
never  will,  and  never  can  be.  Kow 
292,  **  Controversy,-'  by  the  tame, 
shows  a  villa^'e  Hniith'-'  -^hop;  a  man 
lonng(*s  over  the  oih  u  iront  to  argiTO 
with  the  muster,  who  suspends  nis 
task  of  filing  to  continue  the  diseourse. 
Here  is  the  f^ame  elfect  of  prcpostcr- 
oiwly  false  light  and  colour,  that  ut- 
terlj^  mar  the  real  skiii  and  care  yet 
retained  in  certain  portions  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  0.  TJossitter  hns  painted  pic- 
tures that  merited  high  praise  beiore 
this  year,  yet  the  rank  colour  and 
coarse  texture  of  his  "  Dancing  Lea- 
son,"  (r>6),  \*ill  not  support  hi«  repu- 
tation. The  subject  of  this  picture  is 
a  boy  teaching  a  dog  to  dance,  wliile 
another  performs  a  rude  accompani- 
ment on  a  violin  ;  8ome  other  chil- 
dren lookin;;  on  ;  tlie  sc-ene,  a  kit- 
chen. 8*»me  of  the  faces  are  very 
expressive,  but  the  flesh  tints  and  co- 
louring of  the  dresses  look  brieky  and 
opaque,  and  altorrether  there  isaduH 
coarseness  about  the  work,  that  ia 

fnite  below  the  artist's  practice.  A 
'isher  Maiden,"  (382),  is  a  little  bet- 
ter ;  not  so  coarse,  but  rather  dull. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  MuiTay  has  an  at- 
tempt at  comicality,  in  her  ^^Iiresist- 
ible  Beggar,"  (222),  a  monk,  whose 
head  is  enveloped  in  a  monptrons 
hood  of  Mack  stuff,  through  hole.^  iu 
front  of  which  hi^  eyes  appear  glitter- 
ing ;  he  receives  alms  from  a  woman 
bearing  a  child  in  hor  arms.  Tlie 
child's  fare  is  prettily  done,  and  there 
is  rather  more  imKle.«;ity  oi  colour,  and 
we  might  say,  a  little  attention^  very 
little  indeed  though,  to  nature,  m  the 
flesh-tints  and  drawing  of  the  lea- 
turea.  By  the  same  lady,  is  "  A  Pre- 
sent of  Fruit,"  a  Sjmnish  woman  bear- 
ing a  bjujket  of  fruit— a  well  painted, 
and,  ft»r  the  artist,  modestly  tinted 
picture.  T 1 1  e  f n  i  i  t  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Dicksee's  '  Ivaic,"  (380),  from  the 
Taming  of  (he  Shretffy  is  waxy  and 
doll-like  in  flesh-tinti*,  a  little  theatri- 
cal and  conventional  in  expression, 
and  heavy  iu  colour ;  but  it  is  toler- 
ably drawn,  that  is,  for  an  artist  who 
does  not  seem  to  profess  cultivation 
of  tlie  aubtleties  and  refinements  of 
execution.  Kate  does  not  look  like  a 
lady,  but  is  rather  in  the  bar-maid 
style  of  beauty,  whose  agreeableneea 
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w  due  only  to  a  waxen  skin.  The 
Petnichio  woul«l   never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  t-ame  such  a  taw- 
drv  dolL 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Weij^ill  semis  a  foolish 
piece  of  vulgar  clap-trap,  styled  "  Me- 
dna,"  (50),  a  sillv  piece  of  painted 
female  fle*h  stantlm;^  on  a  sea  shore, 
kK>king  vaguely  out  to  sea,  where  a 
lover— whose  de!«ertion  of  such  a  tool, 
by  the  way,  as  the  artist  has  i)ainte  1, 
tt  perfectlv  justitiable — is  seen,  or  sup- 
plied to  be  seen,  sailing  away.  The 
*^iitimental  turn,  puling  jus  it  is,  has 
been  sf»  utterly  mis-sed  in  this  picture, 
that  the  girl  l<x>ks  rather  atwut  to 
vomit  than  to  cr>*.    Mr.  J.  S.  Cavell 
has  attempteil  to  imitate  Millais  in 
hi«  "Little  Messenger,"  (78),  a  girl 
ndicg  through  a  wood  on  a  donkey, 
earrjing  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  prodi- 
poosly  red  handkerchief.  The  juiint- 
mg  of  the  backCTouiid  is  lurid  and 
metaliic,  the  donkey's  hide  \oo]sji  ius  if 
it  had  been  oiled  or  pomatumed  every 
div  s^ince  birth  ;  the  child's  face  is  the 
best  part  of  the  pictiu'e,  but  Ktoks  flo- 
rid and  hlowriy.  jlr.  C.  J.  Lewis  sends 
(eo  pictures ;  and  of  course  there  can 
be  bit  a  small  amount  of  labour  spent 
rio  each,  if  this  is  but  a  year's  i»ro- 
•juction,  to  be  added,  moreover,  to 
those  which  do,  or  may,  appear  at 
other  exhibitions.    Tnily,  they  sup- 
port the  character  of  hiusty  sketches 
m  a  large  scale,  executed  i»y  a  clever 
ad  skilful  arti»t,  who,  not  caring 
aboat  his  reputation,  desires  to  pro- 
dooe  as  many  works,  and  succeed  in 
fBtting money  by  quantity  rather  than 
gpadity — a  ruinous  proceeding,  we 
■BhI  hardly  say,  and  for  continuation, 
bs?e  only  to  p<iint  to  the  greater  >ii/»t- 
her  of  pictures  on  the  walls  of  this  very 
exhibition,  as  being  fiainted  by  men 
who  have  pursued  the  same  course ; 
sad  to  show  what  the  residt  is,  we 
need  only  look  at  the  reputation  of 
die  Boddington  School,  the  O'Con- 
Bon,  the  Shayers,  the  Willinmse.^,  the 
JatBoms,  Percys,  Gilberts,  &c.,  most 
of  whom  are  clever  executants,  but 
■0  poTerty -stricken  in  invention,  and 
■D  shameless  of  self-repetition,  that 
their  works  are  drugs  in  the  ai  t-mar- 
ket 

It  is  into  such  a  style  as  this  Mr. 
Lewis  is  rapi<lly  falling  :  his  cottage- 
door  scenes  will  soon  pall  u\nm  the 
public,  and  they  will  cease  to  feel  in- 
terested in  his  women  tossing  up 


Kibies,  if  such  appear  year  after  year 
with  litile  variation,  ftow  am  a  man 
honestly  do  ten  pictures  of  large  size 
in  a  ^  ear  ? 

^^  e  come  now  to  the  picture  of  a 
very  clever  Irish  artist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald, (287),  "  The  Lost  Friend."  It 
was  a  (juaintand  nither  poetical  idea 
of  this  painter's  to  put  a  dead  robin  ly- 
in^  on  the  gnias,  surrounded  by  tlower- 
spirits,  each  in  the  pretty  robings  of  his 
appropriate  blossom.  A  fuchsia  looks 
down  mournfully  on  his  dead  friend: 
though,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  exactly 
see  in  what  capacity,  or  on  what 
ground,  a  robin  redbreast  can  be  called 
the  particular  friend  of  the  fuchsia,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  flower ;  however, 
admitting  oui-selves  as  dull  and  pro- 
saic, we  will  accept  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
hypothetical  notion,  and  take  him  on 
the  fancy  he  has  displayed  in  working 
it  out.  The  queen  of  the  l>lo.s.<oms, 
convolaria,  habited  in  a  soft,  misty 
light,  like  that  about  a  pearl,  sits 
al)ove,  momnfully  regarding  the  bird; 
other  spirits  ju-e  occupied  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  there  is  a  clever  and  liuici- 
ful  idea  shown  in  putting  the  fairies — 
some  of  them  at  least — into  the  brown 
cranes,  and  <lry  rattling  hu^k  of  their 
seed  time,  l»x»king  with  <lolour  at  the 
dead  one,  presaging  mortality  by  the 
same  fate.  There  is  a  melanciioly  old 
bl»K)m  k>okiug  on  at  the  front,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  long, 
st<ir-like  api>yu«lage8  to  liis  helmet. 
A  little  sweetness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  would  greatly  improve  this 
pretty  little  picture. 

By  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  are  three  pic- 
tures which  merit  notice,  1st,  (12()), 
"  A  Village  Smitliy,"  a  young  smitli 
beating  hot  iron  on  an  anvil.  The 
effect  of  the  light  and  tone  of  colour 
is  capitally  rendered,  and  the  figure 
designed  with  spirit;  2nd,  (195), 
"  Itaven  Craggs,  Morccoml)e  Bay," 
some  rock-niins  on  the  sea  shore, 
treated  with  breadth  and  depth  of  tone 
and  good  colour;  3rd,  (389),  a  charm- 
ing little  scene,  which,  indeed,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  t lie 
very  best  in  the  whole  room,  falling 
short  of  great  excellence  onlv  through 
a  certain  green  darkness,  wliich  mai-s 
the  colour  and  gives  a  gloomy  look  to 
the  picture.  This  work  is  styled  "The 
New  Toy;"  is  an  interior;  a  girl  shows 
a  skipping-iack  toy  to  a  child,  whc, 
seated  on  a  hoy'8knee,looksdelighted. 
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The  f'omixisitiou  of  tliis  little  work  is  to  say.  HiB  tones  are  f?ooi>aque,  and 
capital ;  that  of  tliu  bu>  and  the  baby  yet  smeary,  that  they  appear  to  be 
pecaliarly  so.  The  expressioits  are  painted  with  treacle.  His  colour  is 
pretty  and  faithful  beyond  the  aver-  livid,  extravagant,  and  iiieretririoiisly 
age  of  such  pirtuiT^  :  that  of  patron-  fiilse.  Thore  ie;  not  oiw  niuj^le  inch  in 
age  given  to  the  girl  with  the  toy  is  his  numerous  ^jictures  which  is  fin- 
remarkably  good.  ished,  either  m  drawing,  texture, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Webbe  has  found  Anew  Ugfat  and  ahade,  or  colour ;  there  is 
subject  in  paintinf*  a  Inrkk'ss  h'^lto  notapieceof  drnr>orv  in  the  jrarment^ 
who,  having  run  away  from  ln6  uiais-  of  any  of  hisnunici  ousitigures  that  lias 
ter,  has  been  caught  and  caged  in  a  been  honeetly  studied  and  thought- 
prison  cell,  over  the  door  of  which  he  fully  wrought  out  Infinitely  worae 
18  endeavoiinni?  to  thmst  his  fare,  than  all  llii--.  ^fr.  Lauder's  designs 
showing  tons  a  fo'ik  of  jKitliOS-moving  are  both  vulgar  and  nimmon]>lac<?, 
quaintuess  aud  mute  complaint  that  his  expressions  utterly  false,  to  tiie 
speaks  well  for  the  ability  of  the  art-  extent  of  representing  the  Redeemer 
ist  Outside  the  door,  and  to  the  with  livid  eyes  and  holIow-fluHhed 
front  of  the  picturo,  arc  two  liugc  rjieeks.  The  vulgarity  and  ^reten- 
bloodhouuds,onesnufiing,withasuiky  siou  of  thcso  pictures  is  sucn  that 
look,  a  red  rag  thrown  down  on  the  we  cannot  employ  too  strone  terms 
floor:  the  other,  reposing.  There Is  in  condemnin'4  them.  Take  (No. 
considerable  tnitli  of  painting  ol)5<erv-  232),  "  Tjjc  I'l  mldng  of  Bread.*' 
able  tluoughout  tins  picture,  not  with-  "And  He  took  bread,  and  gave 
standing  some  extravagancies  of  co-  thanks,  and  broke  it,"  a  figure  pre- 
lour,  especially  discernible  in  the  sumed  to  ))e  that  of  the  iudeemer, 
st«)nes  liy  the  side  of  the  door,  which  but  this  ha«  tl;  '  lioad  of  a  coarse  per- 
are  a  pre|)()sterous  blue.  son,  with  inlianied  eyelids,  turbid 

We  have  re*ierved  Mr.  Lauder's  skin,  uwolleu  lips,  and  puffy  cheeks, 
pictures  to  the  last,  because  thdr  pre-  a  scanty  moustacne  over  the  mouth, 
tension  is  greatest  and  their  offf  nco  and  a  meagre  beai*d  below !  All  those 
of  the  highest  magnitude  against  all  characteristic  qualities  of  chastity, 
feelings  of  good  taate  and  require-  dignity,  phvsicai  beauty,  sorrow,  in- 
ments  of  good  art  There  are  seven  tellect,  tenderness,  and  grace  of  super- 
of  them ;  but  three  must  suffice  to  hmnan  ]>erfectne.ss,  are  ahsoit  troox 
characterize  the  painter's  style  as  one  this  vi'le  piotiire.  Tlic  design  \n  siekly, 
peculiarly  repulsive  to  those  who  look  seutiniental,  and  tame — far,  indeed, 
upon  art  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  that  from  that  pathetic  elevation  requirea 
can  only  exist  as  a  vehicle thnnighlhe  by  the  subject.  To  describe  the  pro- 
loyal  imitation  of  nature.  Why  Mr.  duction  in  ^rief  terms,  kt  ii'^  sn>  Ti-it 
Lauder,  who  is  no  tyro,  and  writes  it  i.s  in  tlio  style  of  a  cheap  altar- 
five  initials  after  his  name,  should  per-  piece;  the  sentiment  aud  the  execution 
sist  in  such  a  style  as  that  he  nas  areineretricioiu,  not  to  be  lightly  for- 
aidoptod  IcMT  soma  yean,  it  is  difficult  giv«n  when  applied  to  audi « theme. 
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It  ift  John  Strtart  Mill  who  has  nnhl   to  estimate  the  amount  of  htlxtuj  the 


kiad  is  every  age,  sadalways  diare-  involTed ;  and  we  oonrntnl^  Th. 

garded  — Tiiimely,   that   bjx  - ulntive  Heron  on  having  added  his  name  to 

philosophy,  which  to  the  .superticiai  the  list  of  those  alumni  of  our  Uni- 

ubserver  appjears  a  tlung  8o  remote  veraity,  who  have  begun  of  late  ytam 

from  flie  iMiBineaB  of  life  mod  the  oat-  to  take  ao  creditable  a  place  in  the 

ward  intetesta  of  men,  i^  in  reality  higherbranchesof  theecientificlitera- 

tiling  on  eartli  which  mo^t  in-  tnrf  f  f  the  empire.    To  .attempt  a 

liueitee*  them,  and  in  the  long  run  ruftumc  uf  the  treatise  would  )>c  out 

OTcrtwara  ercry  otiier  influence,  save  of  the  question  :  to  epitomizt^  an  epi- 

UMMiAidi  it  must  itself  obey,  ^y  tome  ia  abrard.   But  certain  topica 

reverting  tr,  rliis   prini  ii>]o  .T»Trniy  scrm  to  possess  a  more  practical  and 

^i^'jthaiD  worki-d  a  revolution  in  the  perccjitiMc  interest  than  others,  and 

k'Okiiii  t»f  jurii4i»rudence;  and  the  accordingly  selection,  rather  than  a b- 

voteme  wbich  l^r.  Heron  has  joat  Btraction,  will  be  our  aim. 
jven  to  the  world  may  be  considered      It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  aoppose 

•■f£  designed  to  ilhi?trat-e  the  Ic?«son.  that  the  science  of  law  is  po  purely 

U  Is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  show,  by  technical  that  the  study  should  be 

1  comprehenaiTe  Biiminaly  and  an»-  confined  to  those  who  miake  it  a  pro- 

hai  of  the  labours  of  uuiata  from  fes.sion.   Of  all  the  liberal  scienoea  it 

^h^  pnulf^t  tiriio.-^  to  the  present,  i^-  t!:nt.  ju  i  hrtps,  in  which  the  rom- 

"hat  certain  deftnite,  or  at  leajst  de-  muuity  ai  iargc  have  the  deepest  and 

amble,  phiiosophic  truths  lurk  be-  most  personal  intireut,  there  \mng  no 

Math  the  Tarious  theories  which  have  member  of  society  who  ia  not  almost 

advanced,  from  time  to  time  in  daily  l)roui:lit.  in  <me  way  or  another, 

rh^  ?deTioe  of  law,  often  imperfectly  in  (  (mt  i  t  with  it.    So  long  as  a  man 

ufidensUxNi  by  the  theorist  them-  rem;uuj>  ignoraut  on  the  subject,  he 

tAm,  aometiinee  wholly  overlooked*  aeeepts  it  as  a  portion  of  the  social  eco- 

hat  iedndnu,  nevertheles^s,  an  ap-  nomy — generally  obstructive,  thoti|^ 

pcoximation  from  age  to  ago  to  that  occasionally  convenient;  and  is  per- 

perfection  which  it  ought  to  be  the.  fectly  aatislied  it  he  can  now  and  then 

ifcieiictf  all  w?ienee  to  attain, although  detect  a  flaw  or  two  in  the  machine 

prfiaHy  as  influencing  the  affaires  of  which  seems  so  cnmbroua,  so  expen> 

sitn,  it  will  \y(-  realizevl  only  in  tlie  sive,  and  in  the  main,  so  superfluous. 

noyiia<>f  an  ever-receding  future.  As  soon  as  he  looks  a  litllo  clos*']-, 

pi.  Heron  does  ii  -t  claim  for  him-  however,  he  will  scarcely  fail  lo  dm- 


]^rt:ion  of  the  l)ook  is;  a  compilatitm and  with  what  profound  wi^lom,  tliat 

?uoh  are  his  words  at  the  <'utset.  machine  has  been  con^tnicted.  He 

lifai^lcatLk  avowal,  while  it  does  credit  recognises  adaptation,  purpose,  prin- 

tt  tke  aBDtliofr'fl  oa&donr,  ia  very  far  ciple.  He  traces  its  vuiM  wondng 

frc  Di  detnioting  firom  the  value  of  his  to  one  motive  power,  and  diacorers  at 

Vfx-k,    The  opinions*  of  no  one  man  the  same  time  that  he  and  his  obgeo- 

ca%  in  a  sdence  ?>uch  ati  that  of  law.  tions  are  actuaJiv  whirled  along  the 

be    9qm^  fif?eoTint  with  the  collected  rails  of  civilized  life  by  the  very  ma- 

wMan  of  tlK>s«;  who  have  at  various  chine  he  has  been  criticising,  with  a 

applied  themselves  to  the  study,  smoothness  and  celerity  which  alone 

iiviieious  condensation  is  the  utmost  had  rende|ed  him  unconscious  of  the 

thai  can  be  cficctcd — but  to  accom-  motion. 

pfidithishowttniehtBreqmredl  Ez-  Apart  from  technicalities,  the  study 

tensive  readinir,  sound  jiidCTnent.  mi  -  of  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  our  own  coun- 

nte  acconu^.  It  is  not  eaay  duly  try  in  particular,  ought  to  be  made  an 
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preparation  of  this  work  must  have 
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eseeDtial  element  of  liberal  educatioiL 
People  ore  apt  to  regard  atul  value 

privile^^o.s  of  every  kind  in  proportion 
a.s  tlicy  are  exclusive.  A  man  is  more 
likely  to  pride  himaelf  on  beinc  free 
when  he  finds  himaelf  amon^  idavo.% 
than  when  every  one  about  him  is,  or 
sv'cms  to  be,  a^i  free  as  him!>oIf.  The 
impartiality  and  pervading  spirit  of 
the  law  are  among  the  causes  of  its 
beiug  srj  imperfectly  recognised  as  a 
blessmir.  I'lit  a  little  examination 
will  show  what  it  really  is.  Such  aa 
our  system  of  juriBpniilencc  is — ^whe- 
ther it  api)car  absurdly  simple  or 
hopeb'.s.>ly  (•nm])lirati  <1  wlictlierit  is 
viewed  ;io  a  fortuitous  juiable  of  old 
customs  and  conflicting  statutes,  or  a 
cniftily-oonstructed  net  to  catch  |l,u11s 
in  -  siirli  it  lias  l>een  elaboratrtl  by 
tliP  wisdom  of  a  tlionsmud  years,  un- 
ceasingly (it sometimes  unconsciously) 
oocupied  upon  the  solution  of  the 
problem— the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  niimher.  The  jjerfection 
of  tiic  system,  then,  ought  Jiot  to 
oonstitnte  an  objection  to  its  exami- 
nation ;  and  there  is  this  personal 
reason  for  n  1  akin i:  it  a  !iiatterof  study, 
that  we  are  most  of  us  liable  to  l>e 
called  upon,  at  some  j)eriod  or  other 
of  our  fives,  to  exercise  the  privilMse 
of  choosing  delegates  who  are  to  w 
invested  with  the  power  of  niakint; 
or  unmaking  the  laws  by  which  the 
system  is  expanded  or  modified^  and 
have  therefore  tlie  inducement  ot  self- 
interest  to  make  ourselves,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  acquainted  with  the  bear- 
ing of  the  measures  which  may  come 
to  DC  submitted  to  their  consideration 
ii|x>a  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity. Not  that  mere  interested  mo- 
tives ought  to  be  neceasary  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  fountains  of  justiee.  The 
well  should  be  son^^ht  for  its  i>wn  sake; 
and  nobody  can  glance  over  the  pages 
of  the  volume  before  us,  and  tmce, 
with  tiie  author,  the  gradual  and  mag- 
nificent development  of  the  body  of 
jurifipniden<-«',  from  the  original  and 
ii£olated  lalxiurs  of  leading  miuds  in 
every  country  and  at  eveiy  })eriod  of 
the  history  of  tlie  civili^d  world, 
without  feeling  that  tln^se  streams 
which  flow  past  the  c*)ttage  door,  and 
help  to  turn  the  humblest  wheel  in 
the  social  rommimity  ar  tlie  )>resent 
day,  have  their  oritrin  in  ^ullliule  as 
well  as  remote  altitudes,  and  are  fed 
from  eternal  sources. 
Dr.  Heron's  First  Book  is  occupied 


J  aritjiruJence^  [«^uly» 

with  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  introductory  chapters  treat  of  the 

siM'ial  sciences,  ethics  in  relation  to 
jurisprudence,  ami  jiolitical  economy  ; 
after  which  are  discussed  the  limit.s, 
definitions,  distinctive  lidtl,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  s(  i( m  c,  with  its  bearing 
(m  politics,  taxation,  and  education. 
In  tlie  Second  Book  the  Political  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Qreeks  is  traced  in  the 
systems  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle ;  and  Roman  law  and  jurispru- 
deuee  are  carried  forward  froui  their 
remote  sources  to  th^  culmination 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  from 
whence  they  have  fr  t*  <fd  into  the 
Brit  ish  code  a&  the  giound  work  of  the 
Civil  Law. 

The  historical  methocl  gives  place 
in  the  Third  Rook  to  tlie  bioj,Taphi- 
cil,  which  i^  retained,  with  a  few  in- 
tcnuptious,  to  tije  end.  Here  the 
subject  is  taken  up  from  the  reviyal 
of  learning:  in  T^uropCj  and  carried 
forwartl  to  the  bctiiTinnii?  of  the  se> 
ventecutii  centuiy,  when  Bacon  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  and  a  new  em 
opens  for  this  as  well  h<  for  all  the 
rest  I  if  the  sciences.  The  ?V)urth  ntid 
Fifth  Books  are  occupied  with  notices 
of  the  works  of  the  princijMil  Jurists 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many during  the  seventeenth  and 
eiuhteenth  centuries  ;  and  the  Sixth 
and  concluding  Book  brings  di»wu  the 
subject  to  the  present  time,  with  ape* 
daf  reference  to  the  labours  and  ais- 
coveries  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and, 
Savigny. 

Everybody  who  looks  at  a  subject 
in  a  philosophical  aspect  natuiaUy 

tnnis  to  Bactm,  and  endeavoui^s  to 
asrn  tain  wliat  laws  that  great  philo- 
80i»her  has  laid  down  for  his  j^id- 
ance  in  that  pecuUar  province  ot  the 
great  retilm  of  science  lie  is  exploring. 
"Tlie  few  and  frfiginentary  works  on 
Jurisprudence"  Bacon  bus  left  beliLud 
him  are  quite  enough  to  make  na 
regret  that  we  have  not  more.  They 
are  extremely  wril  cpitoniiz«^d  here, 
though  tlie  author  owes  mucii  to  Mr. 
Ijewes'  labours.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  assertion  that  Lord 
Bacon  unquestionably  was  the  first  in 
modern  times  who  coneeivcd  a  true 
idea  of  the  science  of  Jurisprudence.'* 
1 1  is,  perhai^s,  not  quite  so  indi^>utablo 
that  he  was  **the  discoverer  «)f  the 
inductive  iiu  t!iod."  Mr.  MacMahon, 
in  his  very  1(  irned  and  able  treatise 
upon  Metapitysics,  in  itvjreferenee  to 
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H-vpaled  Religion,  •whi<  li  lias  ju.«t  ap- 
j-earoii^ while  mnindinj^'  ii-^  of  thf»  con- 
U'jver^y  that  formerly  j^revaiied,  as  to 
vbethsr  the  merit  of  ongmality  in  the 
eiwrimcntal  method  w*i8  not  rather 
U)  [«e  awarded  to  Campanella,  suggeata 
ft  iat  earlier  date  for  the  discovery. 
Hepomte  to  Tba]68»  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phra^ai,  snd  at  a  later  peno<l,  SextuB 
Em^firicHi;  and  «55i=?erts  that  Bacon 
huns€lf,  ill  liift  criticism  on  Aristotle, 
yields  the  point  of  priority  to  the 
aaeiente,  cLumin^  no  further  merit 
than  that  of  rfvivitiij:  their  pyssteni. 
ludee^i,  our  author  himself  8|m  aks  of 
uidactive  iiivt^tigation  as  the  com- 
soft  method  of  **  the  Athenian  Veni- 
lim  and  the  British  Plato."    Bo  this 
wit  may,  however,  practical] y,  mid 
*»  inflaendng  the  urogre^  of  Kiiow- 
Mgf,  Bteon  rtandfi  at  the  head  of 
the  gnat  achool  which  had  achieved 
ti»  WQiidez9  of  modem  science. 

**Tbe  joridical  tnets  which  he  has 

left,  namely,  the  pmpo«ril  to  Kin_'  .T  nii-  •« 
a  dujtst  to  be  luady  of  the  law  s  ut 
Eoj^LuHl.  and  the*  proposal  for  amending 
the  lawB  of  Eiir'atiii,  and  the  Trartatus 
ie.  Fitotibaa  Juris,  are  nmnly  con- 
ccfMd  about  the  lavt  of  prooedore ; — or 
th:.?t  bws  wli.ich  Bentbani  t  nns  ad- 
jtctiTe,  in  coatradi«tiuct)un  to  the  sub- 
Nutive  laws,  whoie  ezecuUon  they  ac- 
cocipli5h.  Iii  tl»c»o  certainly  Bacon 
l»f «  viowB  the  principles  of  codification, 
•hich,  long  neglected  by  the  technical 
bv  .  1  (4  Engian  l,  at  leagth  were  cul- 
ti^^rtri-J  rnhiutcst  fti'curacy  by  Ben- 
utau,,  fei:  1  ia  the  prcfient  century  began 
to  be  applied  to  oor  criminal  law  by  8lr 
JtobcrtPeeL' 


principles  of  codification  na- 

taiaUy  begin  to  operate  at  a  late 
»taee  of  legi^latinn  in  a  State.  Al- 
thc^gb  it  is  quite  tnie,  that  whiUt 
a  Batiak  ia  rapidly  progreseiug  in 
vealth*  knowled^  and  civilization, 

mar  hr*  nearly  ii:iv<'H<i}t!i;  to  CfMlily 
ttk;  xaws,  iiecaiise,  while  preparationn 
are  making  for  a  digest,  the  natural 
progreiw  of  legislation  has  outstripped 
the  Ic^lators,  it  is  too  miuh,  per- 
haps, to  conclude,  from  the  siiigie 
iact  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Ko- 
flon  Law  under  Jostinian  having 
marketl  the  pfiirit  where  its  (leve]o|t- 
ment  cea<«ed.  tljat  wlan  a  eoinplf'tB 
code  of  laws  is  p<»«Hible  fur  a  nation, 

progTM  must  have  been  amsted ; 
the  induction  from  an  isolated  instance 
1*  rertainly  not  Baconian  :  frir  al- 
thtai^  the  Code  Napoleon  is  adduced 
TOL.  LVX.— NO.  OCCXZZL 


ti»  another  example  in  proof  of  tiie 
proposition,  it  vet  remains  to  hv  sn  ti 
whether  the  Freneh  civiiizatiou  or 
legal  system  is,  in  point  of  &ct,  at  a 
Btand-still.  Tliat^  as  a  general  rule, 
variations  continue  to  he  neres.«:ary,  is 
admitted.  The  rights  of  the  di&er- 
ent  daases  of  society  are  eoBtintuUly 
changing and  ao  sagacity  can  fore- 
!»ee  the  rontinsrenrips  for  which  new 
provisiomi  will  have  to  be  made.  Is 
there  any  thing  in  a  code  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  modification  1 
No  doubt,  its  integrity  is  affected  by 
every  change ;  and  in  time,  perhajis, 
a  repetition  of  the  process  of  codi- 
fication might  be  ciUled  for ;  but, 
meanwliile,  its  l)enefits  will  not  be 
the  less  intluentially  operative,  and 
the  second  process  would  be  as 
nothing  in  point  of  diffieulty  com- 
jmred  witli  the  first.  Tliat  there  is 
Home  danger  in  codification  may  W 
admitted.  Definitions  may  define  too 
mneh.  Errors  mliy  be  autnoritatiTely 
1  rj  etnated  AdTancement  may  he 
retarilf'd.  T\\(*  question  seenis  to  be, 
is  the  danger  of  constructing  a  c<kIo 
greater  than  that  of  leaving  it  uncon- 
structed  ?  Perhaps,  indee*!,  it  not 
an  alisrraet  question  at  all.  AVhat 
we  ought  really  to  consider  may  be 
whether,  at  some  particular  perio<l  in 
tlie  history  of  some  particular  nation, 
a  time  has  arrived  at  which  coilifiea- 
tion  niJiy  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
that  lb,  whether  the  laws  are  ripe  For 
being  classed  scientifically,  so  that 
the  crnjiniunity  .'^hall  derive  >,Teator 
beneht  from  the  digestecl  b\it  ri^i^id 
code  than  from  the  imdigested  but 
elastic  materialsL  That  that  time 
must  be  the  era  of  cidmination  in 
the  history  of  a  nation  Dr.  He'-on 
seems,  as  has  l>een  already  remarked, 
to  take  for  gmnted.  On  this  point 
his  langnajra  is  decided.  "The  codi- 
fication of  law  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
*•  until  the  development  of  tlie  society 
and  the  law  has  oeen  arrested."  Yet 
Bacon  does  nf»t  touch  upon  this  diffi- 
enlty,  when  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim  that — 

**  If  laws  accamulated  upon  laws  swell 
into  inch  vast  Tolmnes,  or  labour  under 

su«  h  c'oiifutiion,  tTiat  it  is  expedient  to 
revise  theui  anew  into  a  sound  and 
working  body,  a  digest  of  the  laws 
ought  to  be  compUed  ia  pteftrenoe  to 
any  other  work." 

On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  more  properly 
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to  periods  of  prqgreasioii  to  undertake  First — That  portion  of  the  Uwi 

the  labour —  which  most  clearly  bean  the  imprenioii 

••It  wef0  to  be  wMied  that  the  lll.  of  the  fegishUor  ought  to  pre- 

A*  wwv  «v  WW  cede  those  poruons  in  which  his  will  is 

Btauration  of  law*  of  this  kmd  were  rfiowii  inairectly. '  And  for  that  reascm 

undertaken  m  those  times  which  in  p^,^^,                        ^^^^^  ^i^^- 

learmjff  and  the  knowledge  of  things  ^irU  Code ;  because  m  the  Penal  Code 

assoel  the  more  ancient,  whose  acU  and  legislator  exhibits  himself  to  every 

works  tWy  retrace-which  fell  out  other-  i„diviJual-he  permits,  be  OOiDlliaad^ 

WMcyithe  workof  Justmuin.    J?  o?  it  is  he  Drohibits  he  traces  for  ev»v  one  tlie 

^  Tiiffortjinate  thing  when  the  woA.  of  ^rof^f,'  e^Vd  Jc  .  'Sy-Th^^ 

wwo  «uu  RNuu«u  those  the  utUi^y  of  winch,  how 
^4b»i^  Wdeed,  propo^d  a  ^ak  ,^*,f®®'^S,''  dearly  eTident. 
of  more  TOt  proporUon*  tlwn  any  rh^r^^ly-Thc  subjects  which  are  most 
Shr-thaTof  i^UuTliV^  S^&rS""^  should  precede  thow 
v  ,  *  /ti*  V  v*""*^ of  which  the  conception  is  less  easy:  for 
body  of  the  civil  law.  He  proposed  example  in  the  P?nal  Code,  the  laws 
It  to  ^llV^seif.  It  14  needlefiS  to  say  ^hich  protect  the  person,  as  the  clearest 
t||it  It  lagf^  completed,  per-  of  all.  ought  to  precede  those  which  pro- 
many  bati  QOt  perfected  it  yet.  But  tect  property.  After  these  may  nepas- 
Jurists  owe  a  vast  debt  to  tlir  pliilo-  sarily  be  placed  those  which  concern  re- 
sopher  of  Leipsic  for  his  contribution^  putatio^  and  those  which  relate  to  tU9 
towardi  the  al^cidatio^  of  the  laws  legal  condition  of  individuals.  ^ourUilt 
of  w^tiona  ;  and  ^le  foflnded  a  school  -^^"1'^  sp.  r^kinjx  of  two  objects,  thefirst 

which  lias  produced  u  revolutin.i  iu  22L^ "J^iS'^L'^lJ!'!^"  '^^^''^l^'^^^^ 

♦v,«                          K,.  ,.^„.v,;„;,,r,  aecono,  ana  on  the  contrary  thelmow- 

the  studied  of  Geimauj  b>  coml  mmK  x^^^oi  the  second  supposes  a  know- 

the  pliiloaopbical  s^eteuis  whicb  ha(l  i^.i^g     ^jj^  first,  it  is  right  on  this  ac 

provailed  up  to  bis  traie  mtO  one  count  to  give  priority  to  the  first ;  thu^ 

whole.    His  rules,  too,  arc  of  uui-  in  the  Penal  Co^io  ofllnccs  against  in- 

versal  adi^Jtation  ;  and  iu  his  letter  dividunla  shouM  ho  pl.-^ced  before  pr- 

and  offcQCea 
.'iiccs  against 

  „_         „  Tbosu  lawi 

of  the  S^maii'  jiui'sprSdence,  he  "pro-  the  orgauizaUon  of  which  is  complete^ 

posea  a  plan  for  briagina  under  one  "  w  »y  ynicb  poswflv  aw  thUig 

a^ar  form  aU  llSmaf  lUlea,  from  accessary  to  give  them  effect  and  to  put 

Muuiiv  lyiiu  9u  iuMTr»  them  m  execution,  oiurht  to  precede 

tfcecpmbuiationofwkushaUquertioiui  thoferf which tbeiinLtaUon  iinece^ 

could  be  decided.  larii^y  defective.** 

It  ia  JereiAy  Beutliau^,  however, 

wlio  unquestionably,  more  than  any  la  following  out  thd  strict  system 

one  e^e,  has  applied  tlio  prindplea  of  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  the 

science  to  the  study  of  human  laws,  true  one,  the  danger  was  plai^of^ 

and  tiiuj^ht  maukiud  fearleayly  to  making  it  iiupiacticably  rigid: 

sa  utmize  existing  iimtitutious,  tradi-  Bentham  was  of  opinion  tliat  it  wo>ui4 

tionaUy  veiierateat^ouffb  Wit  on  the  be  necessary  to  forbid  the  iiAroda^ioB 

sandfi  of  shifting  expediency,  with  a  of  all  unwritten  hiw.  But  the  historical 

view  to  their  reconstruction  upon  the  exaiunles  of  what  occiyxed  after  t^s 

solid  basis  of  natiu-e  and  truth.   Two  completion  of  the  Cedes  of  Justhiisd 

simple  objects,  he  keld,  should  be  pro-  Napoleon  show  that  inevitably  law 

posetl  in  a  book  of  Jurispmdettoa :  ^"^S^^^a  ^'^^.''^  "^^^ 

Srat,  to  ascertain  what  the  law  is  ;  ^^^^i          °"      ""^^  ^  " 

Secondly,  to  ascertain  what  it  ought  ^ 

to  be.  Under  the  latter  bead  the  It  seems,  indeed,  to  follow  from 

Y0|^  ¥0!K|]4  ^  oocaiiied  with  cen-  what  we  find  laid  down  in  this  work 

SCUCUH  ^isMpro^^^i  would  treat  of  on  the  authority  of  the  most  compe- 


tl:^  art  of  ^gudatioiv  Kext  in  order  tent  judges,  that  on  the  one  hand, 

would  come  those  rules  wUich«  in  Ua  oo^cation  is  a  labour  wlucli^  ough^t 

Cknterai  View  of  a  Complete  Qode  of  to  be  undertaken  at  Home  pc^oa  or 

Law.K,  he  lays  down  for  the  guidance  another  of  the  legislative  liistory  of  a 

of  Ici^islators  in  applying  themselves  commouwealtl^ ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  cujiiit^Uon.        these  Vi§.  ^®      ia  coutiuuallx  VVi*^^^' 

iY«^r>  i]](gtbe^ei^it^oif^]^?i9iu|j|4i* 
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l^nodicsil  rectirrence  to  the  same  pro- 
ctaa^  80  2A  to  gather  the  iiit«rniediatr 
kuvnlB  into  the  graiiarj'  of  the  im- 
tional  code. 

£yer)  l«ody  knows  wliat  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  ideas  were  upjii  this  sul  ject ; 
sad  tIxuI  portiuu  oi  hk  i4u«i6  he  wa4 
^bl«d  to  oarry  oot  into  praetioa 
OonfiDed  as  id  the  field  on  which  the 
principle  has  Wn  tested,  it  is  euffi- 
deotiy  extenBive  to  exiiibit  the  ndvan- 
tifpi  of  liaviiic  enltlTated  It ;  and  it 
i:^  to  be  hopea  that  no  viidoiuay  ap- 
prehension of  jM^rao  forcible  repre«si<  in 
of  improveiiieut  or  refusal  of  adapta- 
tim  to  vamng  circumstances  may 
k  IIm  marta  of  juriMta  and  statea- 
to  ayitematize  tlie  remaining 
wildeme&B,  Hn<l  reduce  the  whole  do- 
BfttB  to  a  i»tate  of  order  worthy  of 
ill  vast  scope  and  importanee. 

In  the  historical  suiTey  of  the 
teu-ires  of  modern  Europe,  especially 
m  oo^idaring  the  doterminatioi)  of 
^Ma)  ifflam  In  France  and  Pnia- 
aa,  as  connected  with  the  abolition 
«rf  primogeniture,  peasant-proprietor- 
aad  the  aubdiTiiiion  of  the  land, 
alipie  ie  snggeelad  whiiA  ie  of  para- 
vnmt  int«re«t  to  He  in  tliie  ooantry. 
Wie  jUlude  to  the  question  of  tenant- 
right  The  subject  is  calculated  to 
tn^e  the  attention  of  the  jurist,  as 
bemg  tbe  latest  development  of  the 
law  of  property  applied  t<^  land.  Ott 
this  ftobject  Dr.  Heron  ol»ri<'i  ves  : 

It  is  coK  of  the  principal  advaptages 
It  be  gafaiedfroan  mt  ttndy  of  80ci<dogy, 
Ajit  qoe?ttions  formerly  termed  political 
are  brougbt  within  the  domain  of  philo- 
wphicai  inquiry,  and  subjected  to  the 
■■e  iadiictrre  prweases  by  which  such 
pMt  latnlti*  have  bees  oblaiaed  in  the 
fkyrfeal  sciences." 

Pr.  Ueron  \im  entered  upon 
•fOiBlioa  wkiek  kae  nnloitonately 
awmed  in  this  oountrj  n  pofiiical  as- 
pect, and  thereby  l^ecome  a  difllieult 
l^r  a  juriHt  to  deal  with,  without 
the  euspidon  of  beiiijg  ac- 
by  ot  her  motives  than  a  mew 
of  justice.  Witlimit  pletlgiiig 
ouieelverf  to  the  autb'>r\  principles,  we 
ieci  U»iukI  to  Hay  ih^it  he  lia:^  dca  1 1  w  itU 
tecilieet  in  a  fiwand  philosophiMl 
spirit,  m  that  we  are  ready  to  repose 
©"•nficience  in  his  statements  as  facts, 
lafk  listen  to  his  arguments  as  logic, 
■■AfliMMilf  iMelevnalam^ 
fVlifo  vkich  so  often,  under  such  cir 


and  enad  in  dieir  eelf -defSnee.  The 

histoiy  ef  the  question  is  gone  into  at 

lenuth.  At  the  ver\'  out.«et,  the  raise 
of  uiu-  country  is  put  openly  and 
llrongly  : 

*'In  the  British  lalandt  tks  sMHsa- 

tion  of  thf  niidflle  and  hit/hpr  claMei  of 
society  14  uuparaileied.  We  hsfs  s  |«- 
VNMntsliTe  govmoimt.  pnblio  Hbsr^, 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  the  utmost  iSM* 
lity  of  communication.  But  there  is  a 
blot  upon  this  prosperity.  That  we  may 
not  spoftk  of  the  pauperism  ot  England, 
the  agricultural  peaaantry  i.f  Ireland 
are  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  worse 
fed.  than  any  m  Europe.  In  Irdaai 
the  recovery  of  the  debt  of  rent 

alone  is  resisted  by  Tioleucc.  Tiw  strug- 
gle for  the  poMewion  of  tiis  \uA  alone, 
of  all  property,  causes  bloodshe<l.  Tha 
laws,  then,  which  rnpdate  the  transfer 
and  the  ealtiTation  ef  the  bad,  are  most 
important  for  us  to  •tn^JT  and  fcAirai," 

The  original  titles  to  property  am 
occupaucv  and  lalx.ur.  labour  may 
be  expended  upon  things  already  po«- 
seased  the  laboorar,  or  upon  thmgs 
belon^ng  to  another.  But  the  ques- 
tion arigeg,  if  any  one  has  applied  I»i« 
labour  to  a  thmg  which  belong*  to 
another,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
owner,  and  without  having  been  M- 
nuinerated  for  his  labour  by  theown* 
er,  to  whom  ought  the  iucre^ised  va- 
lue of  thepropertv  to  belong  {  This," 
says  Dr.  Heron,  is  the  enSia  Tenant 
Right  Question." 

After  a  detaile«l  historical  aur\ey  of 
the  law  ol'  real  pro^ierU,  in  which 
the  principal  cases  m  lyigland  Md 
Ireland  referring  to  the  subject  an 
cited,  theciuestiou  of  Landed  Improve- 
ments is  discussed,  as  it  is  regulated 
by  the  Enghsh  kw,  sulked  to  such 
excd^.tions  as  have  been  grafted  upon 
it  by  enlightened  judges,  and  by  the 
ciistonw  which  naturally  arise.  The 
Civil  Law  relatiniir  to  the  same  sub- 
ject  hafl  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  law  of  S<  i>tlan(l  iu  reference  to 
Tenaut*  ImprovemenU  The  equit- 
able relai  en  which  it  is  hase(L  Df. 
Hevon  npplini  pMctieallj}-* 

"If  the  tenant  fiirraers,"  he  says, 
•Jholdmg  by  teases  in  the  TTnflvd  Kin  r- 
dom,  who  taflfered  by  the  great  failure 
of  the  potato  in  >84«-l847.  wwe  living 
under  the  Civil  Law,  they  wonki  have 
been  entitled  to  demand  Iiu  abatement 
of  their  rent,  and  enforce  that  demaatl 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  principle  (>f 
course  applies  only  to  the  years  of  failure, 
and  has  no  reference  to  mtore  eontfaew 
«r  ftmue  tsnaaeiesb" 

7* 
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A  glance  at  the  law  of  lien  brinj^ 
out  one  of  the  lew  suggestions  which 
the  author  has  allowed  himself  to 
hasard  in  the  ooune  of  his  work.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
have  passed  over  the  suBject  without 
an  exprcorion  of  o|nnion.  "ConYe- 
nienoe  of  commerce  and  natural  jus- 
tice"- -the  words  are  Lord  Mansiieid's 
— "arc  on  tlie  side  of  liens." 

"I  would*  therefore,  propose,"  says 
Dr.  Heron,  ''that  the  doemne  of  lien 

ouglit  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a 
tenant  improving  his  land ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  land 
80  improved,  until  he  be  either  reimbursed 
in  money,  or  by  perception  of  the  profits 
of  the  hmd. 

"A  lien,  so  distinguished  from  a 
pledge,  can  generally  be  retained  only  as 
a  security  for  the  debt  due,  and,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  cannot  be  sold  or 
relinquished  for  a  moment  without  a 
waiver  of  the  right  possessed.  It  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  this  principle  In 
reference  to  the  present  question,  Tlie 
tenatit  may  be  anxious  to  remove,  and 
employ  his  labour  and  capital  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  see  any  valid  objection  to  his 
being  permitted  to  sell  or  deal  with  it 
like  any  other  species  of  property." 

Diuing  the  progress  of  civilization 
differentclasses  are  successively  eman- 
cipated, and  legal  protection  is  given 
to  the  fmits  of  their  industry.  In 
all  nations  this  has  been  the  ease — 
in  our  own  amongst  the  number. 
Throughont  Europe,  until  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  abolished  ahiveiy,  tiie 
ina<isea  of  the  population  were  steeped 
in  wretchedness,  "  worse  even  than 
that  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  day"— vet  even  in  this 
state  the  inherent tendencyto freedom 
is  develoi)ed. 

"The  master  found  it  impo-ssible  to 
deprive  his  slave  of  the  whole  fruits  of 
his  toil.  He  secreted  a  portion,  which 
finally  became  let,nilly  his  own,  under 
the  name  of  peculium  in  the  civil  law. 
In  the  next  stage  the  slave  becomes  a 
serf,  a  villein  labouring  his  lord's  de- 
mesne, giving  him  the  greater  portion 
of  his  labour,  and  liable  to  the  uneertain 
feudal  services.  The  cultivators  next 
cease  to  be  adMripti  yUb*t ;  but  the  feu- 
dal wnioes  still  continne  uncertain. 
Finally,  a  fixed  money  rent  is  adopted. 
However,  the  tenant-cultivator  is  not 
vet  completely  free ;  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  expended  on  the  land  arc  not  yet 
completely  his  own.  But  the  ripht  of 
labour  to  confer  property  in  all  other 
oases  being  acknowledged,  why  should  it 


be  denied  <mly  in  the  ca.ee  of  the  tenant 
of  land?  It  maybe  hom->l,  therefore, 
that  in  the  absence  of  political  or  social 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  this  extension 
of  the  great  principle  of  rnoPEin  v.  one 
of  the  original  bases  of  society  and  civi. 
lization,  will  speedily  be  ad(»ptcrl. 
Throughout  all  free  countries  persons 
are  now  permitted,  with  few  excepUons, 
to  devote  them.selves  to  whatever  pur- 
suits in  life  they  please,  and  to  ei^joy  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  fhiits  of  industry. 
Property  is  by  deforc  es  being  emanci- 
pated from  every  pohtical  element.  Tho 
property  of  man  m  men  has  been  abol- 
ished by  those  states  the  farthest  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Monopolies  of 
all  kinds  are  disappearing.  The  freedom  ' 
of  commerce,  and  the  freedom  of  labour 
are  at  last  recognise*!  in  most  instance-. 
It  remains  lor  society  to  emancipate  the 
labour  of  the  cultivators  now  personally 
free,  and  by  simjily  vesting  in  them  the 
property  in  the  result  of  ilieir  labours, 
to  permit  thehr  willing  industry  to  be 
expended  on  the  land.  Behold  the  man 
who  rents  liis  acres  without  security  for 
the  fruits  of  his  industry.  His  cabin  ia 
only  half  thatched;  hi's  fields  are  slo- 
venly; whatever  money  he  has  is  hid; 
it  is  not  freely  expi  nded  on  the  soil,  for 
there  is  no  certainty  that  he  can  reap 
the  fruits  oi  it.  He  is  clotlu-d  in  rags ; 
he  dare  not  even  appear  prosperous,  leet 
the  rent  be  raised.  On  the  other  Inind, 
belujld  the  peasant  who  ha.s  the  con- 
sciousness of  security  protected  by  the 
law.  This  indefatigable  worker  waters 
the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  obtains  by  labour  the  pacific  con- 
quest of  the  soil.  He  takes  from  the 
hours  of  the  day  all  that  hunian  strength 
can  give  to  industry;  and  the  kindly 
earth  repays  his  labour  with  interest. 
Civiliied  society  would  gain  inue.h,  if 
those  peasants  who  now  have  their  la- 
bour only  partially  free,  were  enriched 
by  that  consciousness  of  property  which 
security  for  its  fruits  would  give  them, 
ihus  arriving  into  the  ranks  of  property, 
they  would  be  in  all  things  more  worthy 
citizens  of  a  froe  connnunity.  Soldiers 
of  agriculture,  let  them  become  the  best 
gusrdians  of  public  order.  In  England, 
the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  world, 
there  ought  to  l)e  the  best  institutions 
for  all.  A  wealthy  landed  ari.«tocracy. 
a  learned,  laborious,  and  a  commercial 
middle  class,  ought  to  be  combined  with 
an  independent  and  prosperous  pea- 
santry, such  as  are  found  amongst  the 
vine-dressers  of  Vevay.  and  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Fribourg  and  iierne.'* 

The  head  of  taxation  leads  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  bears  n]>on  the  present 
day.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  the  anther  m  assert- 
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iagthat  taxes  ou  articl^ii  which  are 
wmk  UB  nece^arily  indefenaible. 
He  calls  the  tax  upon  mmp  a  tax  nnon 

clei^Elmeiv^    But  i!>  ten  or  snOTr  leas 
easeniiai  10  the  hi-altli  and  well- lieing 
of  the  community  than  soap  i  What 
ttRild  be  fmbstitnted  for  these  artielee, 
on  which  the  <^omfort  and  sustenance 
of  the  middle  and  lowrr  rla>=!C'«  so 
much  depend  I    Ko  duubt,  in  striet- 
Ym%  a  tax  upon  eoap  10  a  tax  upon 
'  'LiLiness;  but,  assuming  that  taxes 
mui<t  I-**  itnporif  il.  tlx'*  inference  that 
it  U  therefore  bad  is  what  we  hesitate 
to  acqnienee  in.   And  henee  we  must 
refuse  to  admit  the  jnstice  of  the  term 
**  barbaron?*.'''  ns  npplif^d  to  the  loiris- 
Ucion  to  which  the  tbUowing  passage 

"  A  eoQsiderablc  portion  of  the  pubUc 
g^enl  taxation  is  raised  in  many  coun- 
tries by  taxes  upon  tlie  instruments  for 
thv  communicatkm  of  knowledge.  Thus 
p^cKrr  11  taiwd.  The  tax  on  paper  is 
tooef<m£ibIe.  It  is  now  adrjiittcd  by 
ail  reasonable  men.  that  the  poorer 
dasies  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
educated.  And,  accordingly,  the  edu- 
cntk'H  of  the  peox>le  1=5  incrcnsinp  every 
*hk}'  amaog  the  natiorus  furtiiCiit  a<l- 
noi^Kl  in  civilization — the  Uniteil 
States,  Knd.-ni.l,  France,  Prussia,  BA- 
gssm.  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  discues 
vWdiar  Bdocation  ought  to  be  extended 
to  the  People — whether  the  poor  had 
to  be  safe  elements  in  iostitu- 


**  *  Once  we  thought  that  eduestlMk 

Wi.s  a  luYiin-  for  the  few; 
That  to  give  it  to  the  maay. 

Was  to  give  it  scope  undu*  : 
That  'twas  foolish  to  imagine 

It  cmjld  ht  as  free  as  air — 
Common  a»  the  ?!orioiii<  jiunshinc 

To  tb«  child  of  want  and  car« : 
That  tibm  wm  nm,  adneated. 

Quarrelled  with  hi:i  toil  uuon  ; 
Old  opinions,  rap  and  tatters, 

Got  you  gone  ^get  joo  gono  !* 

--MacXAT. 

^'Hspyiiy  for  the  progres-*  nf  man- 
lund,  aiid  the  peace  of  the  day  .s  wiierein 
ve  lire,  such  lentiBients  have  almost 
vanich  1  In  these  countries.    The  Uni- 
icrnt:L^  ut  Kogiand  and  Ireland  have 
teen  gorg«:'ou>ly  endowed,  and  the  mid* 
die  cLis^K.-/?  of  society  principally  enjoy 
tiuojt  benefits.    The  magnificat  educa- 
CMmal  charities  in  England  ennoble  the 
'Bmrnry  and  character  of  EngUshtiu  i). 
We  nwy  rwkon  the,«?c  amon'/w?  the  pub- 
lic einlowmeuts  lor  education,  akliuugh 
aHny.  if  not  most  of  them*  are  of  pri- 
vate foimdatiun.    'I'hey  arose  fVom  tor- 
times  ae^nired  in  trade  and  beaueathed 
Vy  prsnrta  dtfwnf,  witli  tbM  osnie  to 


do  good,  that  noble  liberality  and  zeal 
for  knowledge*  which  fbrm  some  of  the 

ir>""t  prnniiiient  .nn<1  hrst  features  in  the 
KogUiih  character.  Of  late  years  vast 
ittms  are  annually  Toted  by  the  English 
parliament  for  the  purposes  of  National 
Education.  At  the  same  time  the  traces 
of  former  barbarism  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation remain.  There  are  still  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  instruments  which  circu- 
late kr.o  w  ledg^  amongst  the  people.  How 
absurd  it  is  that  the  supreme  legislative 
council  of  H  fret-'  ami  iMilikrhtened  nation 
should  at  the  same  time  vote  money  fur 
edncation — and  tax  paper  1" 

We  find  Dr.  Heron  laying  down  the 
proposition  that  taxes  on  justice  are 
uiyuatand  indefensible  upon  the  sound 

princii)le  of  juridirnl  science.  As  an 
abstract  pr»  »poi*ition  this  may  \m' t  rue, 
though  it  would  need  a  Bieutliam's 
|>ara<lise  to  have  the  principle  tarried 
into  full  I'tTect.  But  vro  rannot  help 
thinking  that  a^  man  and  society  are 
constituted,  some  little  impediment  in 
the  way  of  litigation  ia  by  no  means 
so  manifestly  injiu'ious  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  or  to  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  as  it  is 
sometimes  asenmed  to  b&  As  it  is, 
people  are  ready  enough  to  plunge 
into  litigation  in  spite  of  all  the  draw- 
backs. What  frivolous  and  vexatious 
actions  wonid  there  he  if  they  could 
he  prosecuted  without  the  discour- 
agement of  the  official  fee  and  of  tlie 
lawyer's  honorarium  /  It  is  quite 
true  that 

*'The  duty  of  protecting  property  by 
meansofjustlavrs,  promptly,  nnifotmly, 
and  impartially  administercd,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  interesting  of 
obli<;ation8  on  the  part  of  government. 
Mr.  Hume  looked  upon  the  wliole  appa- 
ratus of  govemcnt  as  having  ultimately 
no  other  object  but  the  diitribution  of 
jnstiee.  Lord  Brougham  has  graphi- 
cally expressed  the  same  idea,  when  ho 
•aid,  ^at  the  end  of  the  whole  parapher> 
nalia  of  king,  lords,  commons,  army, 
and  o'tvy,  wa§  to  pUuse  twelve  honest 
men  lu  a  jury-box." 

But  though  this  may  be  both  graphic 
and  tme,  itls  not  less  true  that  society 
would  be  all  the  better  if  honest  men 

could  live  witlu'Ut  having  to  enter  a 
jury-box  at  all.  A  jury-box  pre-sup- 
posee  injustice  and  contention.  It 
ignores  explanation,  arbitration,  ad- 
justment, compromise.  It  isneceasary, 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  a  necessjiry  evil, 
A  lawyer  like  Lord  Brougham  luuy 
constitute  it  the  beau-idm  of  hia 
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dreams — the  philosopher  and  the 
Ohrkillftn  will  dMS  H  with  the  bride- 
iftsll  the  tread-mill,  and  the  halter,  in 
kind,  though  not  in  deeree.  I^t  ns 
have  honest  men  in  our  jury-bo^es, 
tfyidl  iQteikSjtoloiigttiwemitttiiiake 
use  of  them;  but  let  us  not  forget 
that,  if  all  men  were  honest,  tlie  jury- 
box  would  be  what  the  oiiblkttti  of 
tb0  middle  ages  Me  noir— objects  of 
■riagtod  eorioeity  and  horror ;  and 
th(*  paraphenifilia  fif  kin*r.  l<>nls,  and 
commons,  if  not  di?rpenscd  with  alto- 
gether, would  have  other  objects  9f 
MDSteiice  than  the  depositiuff  of  a 
dozen  conscientious  imuTidualii  in  a 
wooden  receptacle. 

It  will  not  do  to  have  it  supposed 
we  could  make  light  oi  Dr. 
neron'glaboiin,eYen  when  they  draw 
fdith  commentaries  and  criticisms 
such  ^  the  foregoimt.  Indeed,  for 
tbe  opuuons  exproBiwa  hero  and  else- 
where in  the  rolitme,  he  cannot  be 


considered  individually  responsible. 
He  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the 
thoughts  of  others.  Ho  has  brought 
the  aostnise  theories  and  complicated 
arguments  of  a  whole  tribe  of  dry 
jittwts  Irithin  ea^r  reach  off  the  gene- 
ral student,  and  deserres  our  gramude 
accordiii2;ly.  He  has  done  so,  from 
the  conviction  tluit  it  is  of  importance 
that  it  ahonld  he  dona  A  man  of 
science  himself,  he  knows  its  use, 
wliich  is  "to  teach  clever  men  to  do 
rapiiUy  what  ages  could  with  ditticulty 
accomplish  by  the  involuntary  action 
of  mankind."  Andhehasaccomnlishcjid 
a  work  which  has  brought  witnin  the 
domain  of  fscience,  and  thus  rendered 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  man,  a  mass 
of  learning  lying  comparatiTtty  inac- 
cessible and  usekNs,  because  dispersed 
through  the  body  of  jurisprudential 
literature  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  histoiy  of  dviliied  man  to  the 
pnaent  day. 


ms  HAPPY  V  ALLfitr. 

I. 

A  SLOPING  path  between  th*  autumnal  wood.>j, 
Where  the  pines  brcath'd  an  echo  of  far  floods, 
Led  to  a  bunk  from  whicli  the  riyie  fern  sliook 
Its  speckled  plumage  o'er  tlie  winding  brook. 
I  sate  and  listened  m  a  sunny  nook, 
While  at  my  feet  the  dead-ripe  apple  felL 
Lifting  mine  eves  from  otfan  olden  book 
To  wait  each  cadence  of  the  clear  sheep-beti, 
Vhit  dropp'd  hf  rOb  of  iimaie  down  the  aMtthNT  dtfl 

IT. 

Around  me  fell  th'  unutterable  rest 
Qljninaet,  aa  heaide  the  monardk'a  bed 
oeft  ev*mn^  we]it«  aiid  on  her  own  pure  breMSt 
PiUoW'd  'nnd  rosy  light  bis  dyinf;  head. 
A  solitary  blackbird,  while  day  lied. 
Sounded  his  golden  whistle  from  the  thorn, 
Her  thin  while  arms  the  ghost-like  mist  outspread. 
The  nut-brown  partridge  whirr'd  along  tlie  com, 
While  peep'd  above  the  treea  the  young  moon'a  iv'iy  hona 

lUl 

I  Mite  and  hst'ned  ;  for  such  mystic  scene 
Of  earthly  rest  I  ne'er  had  dreamt  before, 
And  mucn  I  manrell'd  if  what  here  had  been, 
Bbeald  hue  m  baeic,  when  on  the  far-<^  shore. 
If  led  by  angels  from  the  pearly  door, 
We  should  alight  upon  this  earth  made  new, 
The  same,  and  not  the  same  we  lov'd  of  yore, 
Stamp'd  with  the  signet  of  its  God  anew, 
When  mortal  ain  and  grief  had  pMtlbragpe  fnmHtm* 
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In  some  auch  nook  I  prayed  my  home  might  be, 
'Wttl^  aU  I  flfver  lov'd  in  olden  time ; 
DweDag  in  love,  a  slnlcBti  compmny, 

Among  such  scenes  to  build  a  nobli  r  rhvme, 

To  time  the  viewless  wires  to  strains  sunlimo ! 

0  1  blessed  rest,  to  cease  not  day  or  night, 

That  WQBdbRniB  song,  while  th'  ererl&Bting  cUbm 

Pealing  across  each  vale  an<l  gleamv  height, 
Phxdaima  th'  Eternal  Sabbath  of  thd  ieaboB  of  li^t 

V. 

These,  then,  perchance,  some  iace  I  once  did  love 
And  \sm  amid  fcbe  rettleaniett  of  eartl^ 
With  the  BoA  pleading  glances  of  a  dove, 
Bfay  whiftper  of  the  angels'  sinless  mirth. 
Unfold  the  drama  of  this  human  birth, 
Iti  tra^r>nuti  lon^gs,  passionate  regrets, 
Impatient  snatchmgs  at  imagin  g  worth— 
And  the  vast  heap  of  npaven'fj  forgotten  debt:^ — 
God  I  may  we  meet  where  no  teitr  faUa,  joy  never  iet«. 

VI. 

It  will  not  matter  then  who  lov'd  iu  vain. 
Who  for  the  wrong  love  cart  away  the  true ; 

How  each  man  wrought  his  robe  of  scorching  pain 

Seeking  the  phantom  bliss  he  never  knew — 

It  wili  not  matter — if  among  the  few 

We  and  our  own  dt  by  the  crystal  stream, 

And  watch  our  fitful  fife  rise  to  our  view, 
^Peopl^d  with  idol-shappfs  a  ghastly  dream, 
When  Truth's  eternal  mountains  grandly  round  lU  gleam. 

VTI. 

Who  has  not  mark'd  upon  some  careworn  ftcft 
The  memory  of  a  better  earlier  day, 
Something  divine  which  sin  might  not  efface, 
A  shred  of  beauty  which  would  not  decay  \ 
Wiio  has  not  long'd  to  win  such  soul  to  pray, 
Tb  dtann  aerom  thoie  ftatime  stem  and  wucL 
(Whem,  like  the  lightning,  stormy  passione  plaiy,) 
The  touching  love-look  of  the  little  child, 
fst  home  had  lost  its  light,  or  guilt  the  soul  defil'dl 

VILL 

Or  hast  thou  pac*d  within  some  min'd  ikne^ 

yniere  at  thy  feet  the  saintly  dead  have  elept^ 
And  the  night-wind  awoke  such  touching  pain. 
As  if  an  angel  in  the  moonlight  wept — 
While  the  true  ivy  round  the  cloister  crept, 
lingering  to  prove  that  Nature  still  lov*d  on, 
Ando  er  their  flprave  a  green  memorial  kept 
Of  those  her  scnolars  who,  long  dead  and  gone, 
Taught  Art  Uie  smile  of  Truth,  and  breathed  Lite  into  ston^ 

I.  too,  feel  some  such  yearning  wish  to  cry 
To  earth  in  all  her  ruin*d  loveuness  : 
The  Lord  forgives  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die — 
Hope  on  amid  thy  shame  and  dreariness — 
Oiaap  His  dear  feet  iu  tliy  btrong  love's  caress — 
He  win  not  ahrink  from  thy  pollnted  tonch — 
Weep  o'er  their  toil-^tuins,  wipe  them  with  each  treas; 
Soon  o'er  thy  brow  a  glorious  Hope  aliall  Hush, 
#aiMn«M  iBgQy  ginis,  because  she  lovM  much."    Aiajn  Bbudbick. 
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Shohtly  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer, 
Ar<>:us,  on  the  Mull  of  Gantlre.  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  cross  the  cnannel 
which  divifle-s  thf  island  of  Rathiin 
from  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

The  stoim,  which  had  previousW 
detained  me,  had  scarcely  Bubsided; 
t]io  waves  Ktill  rolled  lu'avilyin  upon 
the  wild  iron  shore,  and  the  broken 
waters  still  leaped  and  flashed  along 
the  many  perilous  tideways.  Had  it 
been  possible,  I  would  gladly  have 
deferred  my  return  to  the  island  ; 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  urgent 
reasons  compelled  me,  at  least  to  at- 
tempt the  passage. 

The  ppot  I  seleeted  from  which  to 
sail,  was  then,  and  is  probably  still, 
a  remote  fishing  place,  surrounded 
with  nigged  cliffs,  and  protected  from 
the  full  strokes  of  the  Northern  CK-ean 
by  Home  scattered  islet«  and  rocks, 
perpetually  bUcaming  with  white 
foam. 

AnxiouF?  to  avail  myself  fif  a  tem- 
porary ealm,  I  pressed  a  strange-look- 
ing fishermau  to  undei-take  the  wy- 
aff€.  At  mif  suggestion,  be  engaged 
a  boy  to  assist  in  managing  the  sails, 
and,  as  the  evenini?  hegaii  to  close, 
we  stepped  the  mast  and  bore  out  to 
sea.  At  first  there  was  eonsiderable 
risk  amongst  the  broken  waves  and 
currents  rushint?  thron[,di  and  over 
tlie  rocks  surrounding  the  i>ort;  but, 
presently  the  open  sea  lay  before  us, 
and  the  full  steady  swell  of  the  can- 
vas held  fair  and  straight  for  the 
opposite  bay  of  the  island.  Never- 
theless, the  sea  continued  labouring 
under  us  with  deep  convulsive  waves, 
even  to  my  experieiicid  f>if$^  strangt'ly 
abrupt  and  dark,  considering  the 
light  still  in  the  skies,  and  the  com- 
parative tranquillity  of  the  wind  As 
the  boat  flew  on  into  the  full  current 
of  the  ebb  tide,  coming  down  the 
channel,  this  agitation  became  more 
singular  and  alarming,  and  I  be^n 
to  consider  myself  justified  in  desist- 
ing from  the  att<'inpt,  when  each 
sltTfr<-r'sh  and  almost  perpendicular 
ma^  of  water  threatened  to  break 
upon  UH  and  overwhelm  the  b<»at. 

But  a  few  miuutesy  and  my  inten- 


tions and  phrns  received  a  startling 
intemiption. 
I  tumed  to  conaiilt  the  fisheman 

as  to  the  weather,  and  our  safest 
c^mrw.  To  my  surprise,  lie  had  re- 
moved from  the  place  he  first  occu- 
pied on  the  afterthwart,  and  was 
standing,'  beside  the  mast  to  the  lee- 
ward. I  called  him  twice,  ;is  loud  ly 
as  I  was  able,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
He  seemed  to  have  fixed  bis  eyes  upon 
a  distant  island,  seldom  seen  from  the 
Irish  coast,  but  which  our  position 
had  made  visible.  The  man  seemed 
fascinated  aa  by  a  spell.  When  the 
boat  mounted  or  saak  \\ith  the  wsv^ 
he  strained  and  struggled  to  keep  the 
island  in  sight,  and  followed  it  till 
the  last  possible  instant. 

Suddenly,  the  morose  look  of  the 
man  when  first  we  met  upon  theshoro, 
and  the  recklessness  of  his  manner 
when  speaking  of  the  probable  risk 
of  the  voyage,  occnrrea  to  ma  He 
must  Ix*  insane.  Tlie  |)eril  of  our 
situation  had  called  forth  a  paroxysm 
of  his  malady.  In  such  a  craft,  and 
pUice,  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  oonlcl 
not  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol him  by  force  would  inevitably 
overset  the  boat.  It  occurred  to  nu*, 
however,  that  he  might  be  soothed  by 
kind  words.  80  I  cried  out,  'Oh, 
nevermind  Ohea,  like  a  u:i)od  felhnv, 
ril  take  you  there  to-niorrow,  if  you'U 
be  ouiet  till  we  get  ashore." 

It  3rou  have  ever  been  confronted 
by  a  madman,  you  may  i)erhap8  fancy 
— what  I  never  can  r  itu  inber  without 
horror— the  feartui  sight  of  that 
wretch,  aa  he  turned  u(H)n  me.  Hia 
l>1oods)iot  eyes  glared  with  savage 
rage.  His  grey  sluiggy  hair  stranding 
over  Ids  con\Til8ed  leatures,  and  hia 
hands  tossed  in  horrible  desv>Hir,  aa 
he  cried— "I  ken  it  a' ;  I  ken  it  a\ 
Btrange  man  !  ye  came  to  drag  ine  to 
the  doom,  for  you  bloody  woik.  Hut 
ni  never  fa'  into  the  hands  o'  man's 
justice.  I'll  dee  noo,  and  ye  shall 
sink  alang  wi*  mo.  Dee  a,  a'  ta- 
gither." 

Another  instant  and  ht;  wouhl  have 
Ailfilied  his  threats  Leaping  upon  the 
gunwale  he  aeiaed  the  mas^and  with 
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teaifuV  cries  endeavouretl  to  capsize 
boat.    It  was  an  awl'ul  moment ; 
banging  over  the  dark  hollows  of  the 
fKL,  or  horribly  tottering  upon  the 
Tttge  of  the  white  liisding  wave.  I  re- 
commended myself  to  God,  and  be- 
lieved 1  should  never  rise  a  living  man 
from  out  the  dev>th  of  the  enormous 
wave  ju.st  iKV-ft, 

Tbe  madman  repeated  his  wiltl  ef- 
lorti;  our  fate  was  certain.  When-^ 
■wMwily  there  occurred  one  of  th«w 
Cfcnts  w  hich,  however  true,are  scarcely 
credible. 

Kfi^t  before  the  boat,  a>»)ut  half- 
"Vigraown  the  side  of  the  ap|>ro:u.'hini: 
wave,  there  appeared  the  face  and 
jbonlders,  as  far  as  the  Ixisoin,  of  a 
'  ^kanciful  woman  -  one  ana  clapped 
«iflross  her  breast  Wo  the  form  and 
dnper}'  of  an  infant,  the  other  was 
.ttreUrhcd  forth  white  and  beautiful, 
SB  if  to  guard  the  infant  from  danircr; 
while  her  large  humid  eye.s  seemed 
pleading  with  wliatever  form  of  neril 
waiab«'>ut  to  destroy  them.  Her  Ionic 
fdlov  hair  lay  half  lioiiting,  half 
■lafded  with  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
and  iter  white  garments  partly  clung 
doielj  to  her  i>erson,  partly  drift<  tl 
behind.    Tlje  iK>or  fislier  boy,  who 
had  sat  territied  during  the  strujLrglcs 
of  the  lunatic,  now  cost  himt^elf  head- 
long into  the  Irattom  of  the  l>oat, 
praving  and  trembling.    An  for  my 
«el^  I  also  felt  utterly  unable  to  sj)eak 
or  act  under  the  strange  an<l  .sudden 
.shock,  and  immediately  when  the  luna- 
tic «iw  the  object^  he  became  like  a  mail 
paralyr      hib  face  assumed  a  look  <>t" 
■tiDo^         <r,  and  clasping  his  hand.-, 
with  eye>*  wUdlv  fixed,  he  cried,  "  <  > 
V  I  my  le<ldy  I  forgie  me,  for 
iii-     .  .    It  was  na  me — I  was  led 
intotl  i    _;.c  me,  forgie  me,  my  leddy.  ' 

While  he  spoke  the  form  dit^ap- 
peared  under  water,  and  the  black 
■arpng  wave  rushed  past. 

fith^thc  revulsion  of  feeling,  or 
deatrily  purpose  against  his  life,  im 
pdle<l  the  wretchetl  man,  but  in  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  deep  sea, 
acarcely  struggling,  apparently  un 
eoMcious  of  his  dmi^er. 

1  rop  the  sail,  seize  the  boat-hook, 
;uid  JLeep  him  alwvc  water,  was  the 
work  of  a  second  ;  presently  we  had 
him  replaced  in  the  bottom  of  the 
craft,  with  the  precaution  of  strong 
lashing  t  th-warts,  lest  another 
recurrenctj  <  'i .s  violence  should  renew 
our  periL 


We  foimd  little  difficulty  in  making 
our  return  to  the  port  with  our  pri- 
soner. I  lost  no  time  in  commimicat- 
ing  with  a  magistrate,  taking  care  to 
ive  my  sm^picion  that  the  body  we 
a<l  seen  was  somehow  connectetl 
with  some  crime,  of  which  I  believed 
the  pris«:)ner  either  guilty  or  cognisant. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  my  view  of 
the  case.  An«l  after  mu<:h  iHirsua.sion, 
and  many  oilers  of  reward,  the  wilcl 
8ui)erstitious  fishermen  were  induced 
to  Ijegiu  a  search  fi»r  the  corpse. 

Strongly  they  protested  against  the 
very  idea  of  remuneration,  the  only 
reason  they  would  admit,  being  "  that 
naelj<Kly  amid  fish  the  lianks  while  a 
corp.se  was  tloatiuf:  about  them  ;  and 
that  the  sea  would  na,  and  could  na, 
settle  till  it  was  delivered  of  its  bur- 
den." 

The  search  was  full  of  ver>'  inter- 
esting and,  to  me,  inithetic  incidents. 
The  wive^  and  children  of  the  great 
bronzed  men  accompanied  them  t<»  the 
boats,  and  the  ol<l  women,  standing 
out  upon  the  pr()je<-ting  rocks,  deli- 
vered cautions  and  pravcrs  to  the 
tisliermen  as  they  pa.ssrd.  Now,  it 
was  their  fervent  desire  "that  she 
should  find  her  rest,  God  inty  her!" 
Isow,  a  shrill  voire  would  remin«i  a 
passing  boatman,  "  Alick  !  <rye  hear  I 
Dinna  take  her  in  the  boat,  its  no 
canny  to  carry  alioard  them  fnie 
whom  the  Lord  luus  ta'en  awa'  life!" 

And  out  upon  the  blue  Atlantic,  as 
the  lK>ats  flew  past  each  other,  tack- 
ing to  and  fro,  it  was  strange  to  find 
that  the  usual  cheer  and  go<»d-natured 
y^t  were  silent  and  forgotten,  and  to 
observe  the  gloomy,  sorrowful  looks 
of  the  men  as  they  gazwl  down  into 
the  sea  and  converse<l  in  whispei-s 
about  the  dead  Inxly,  which  they  pre- 
siuned  was  near. 

At  last  a  signal  annoimced  the  re- 
covery of  the  i'ornse,  and  the  boat« 
gathering  from  all  quarters  proceeded 
to  arrange  for  its  conveyance  to  the 
shore.  The  body  of  the  infant  which 
I  had  seen  was  not  recovered,  having 
probably  been  torn  from  the  mother's 
arms  in  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night. 

True  to  their  traditions,  the  fisher- 
men would  not  receive  the  bo<|y  into 
one  of  their  l  .oats,  but  wrapping  a  sail 
carefullv  around  it,  drew  it  after  the 
leading  l)oat  to  shore.  The  others  fol- 
lowed in  proceiision,  with  their  dark 
sails  over  the  melancholy  sea,  making 
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K'lt  of  aiM  MngMt  ftmehds  I  ^er  foMf  hm^  bad  drifted  ob  shoM^ 

ikad  utooo.  and  been  buried  some  fourteen  mUfeft 

By-aTi'Vhy  fi  mf!??:  nf  vpHow  hair  further  to  the  \\*est.  The  fi^hrman 
escaped  Irom  the  saii  and  trailed  far  who  had  so  nearly  destroyed  me 
out  upon  the  waves.  The  sight  of  it  maintainedf  after  his  arrest,  a  gloomy 
affected  the  roughs  strong  men,  one  add  obatiiiate  aUenee ;  nothing  ootila 
and  all,  most  deeply.  From  every  !n  !n  •'^  liim  to  pive  the  least  ex- 
eye  thet^ars  flowed  big  and  fiiat,  and  planatiou  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the 
while  some  hardy  fellow  swept  them  words  he  had  used.  When,  for 
off  with  hie  great  brown  hand,  he  Ira&t  of  efvidence^  he  waa  diaeharg- 
wonld  half  excuse  his  weakness,  say-  cd,  he  returned  to  his  former  em- 
ina,  "Eeli,  sirs,  ita  hard  to  thofe.  ployment  and  residence;  but  the 
Whaever  saw  the  like  out  here.  The  tishermen  aad  peasantry  avoided  him 
poir  mlther,  and  wheie*a  her  win-  ao  careftdly  that  hia  life  waa  per- 
aoDiebabyl  fectly  solitary.   It  was  known,  how* 

Upon  the  shore  the  ]>eople  of  the  ever,  that  mnrh  of  his  time  waa 

village  were  gathered,  standing  out  spent  over  the  grave  of  the  lady 

upon  the  shelving  rocks,  knee  deep  in  whose  murderer  he  was  supposed  to 

the  foam,  and  the  burst  of  real  Borrow  be,  and  that  he  frequently  visited 

that  rose  from  the  crowd       the  the  grave  of  her  elnld.   At  length  a 

corpse  was  carried  to  tlie  green,  was,  gentleman  arrived  at  Camplay  and 

bevond  measure,  atJecting.  reuuciited  permission  to  remove  the 

"  Rin  and  ca'  the  rector,  some  o'  body  of  her  who  proved  to  have  been 

ye,"  gruffly  ordered  the  oldest  of  tiie  Mrs.  M*Clean,  of  Gliea,  an  he  had 

ti^iiermen,  who  usually  took  great  previously  reinoved  the  body  of  her 

authority  upon  emergencies,  ana  was  child  from  its  burying-place.  While 

now  obeyed  by  some  of  the  young  availing  Mmself  of  the  permistfon 

men  about  him.  readily  granted,  his  workmen  were 

Presently  the  rector  of  tlio  parish  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearanee 

appeared  among  iiis  kindly  aiiti  hum-  of  the  lunatic  fisherman.   He  had 

bio  flock»  tearB  in  hia  aorb  eyes,  and  ftished  from  the  grave  of  the  child, 

hla  white  head  unoorered  in  the  pib-  which  he  had  found  empty,  and  en- 

aance  of  the  dead.  deavoTirod  l>y  threats  and  vinleuee  to 

"We  will  bury  her,"  said  he, in  drive  the  people  from  the  graveyard, 

our  own  churchyard,  and  pray  God  Suspicion  was  again  aroused  :  he  wa« 

to  comfort  her  friends  aiid  prepare  more  closely  examined;  and  it  a|»- 

ns  all  \v>ionevrr  He  shall  call  us. '  peared  that  he  had  been  the  serrODt 

I  shall  never  forget  that  bnrial.  of  Mr.  M'Clean.  of  Ghea,  who  had 

The  auaint,  old  church,  with  ita  little  discharged  him  for  misconduct.  In- 

atatea  spire,  and  white  tower  and  fluenced  by  feelings  of  fierce  revenge 

walls ;  below,  the  evenins^  sea  rolling  against  his  late  master,  he  had  cut 

np  its  hoarse  murmurs  and  blending  loose  from  the  shore  a  boat  into 

with  the  voices  of  minister  and  pec-  which  his  young  mistress  had  en- 

ple;  the  great,  gterttheadknda  boldly  tared  with  her  child,  to  wait  the 

profiled  along  the  lofty  coast;  and  arrival  of  her  husband.   He  had 

tin  bold  hills  rising  closely  round  the  watched  the  lx>at  (mrried  awav  by 

amoke  of  the  not  distant  village ;  the  one  of  the  imnetuous  tides,  and  be- 

simple  ^r  people,  with  iieqnent  lioTed  himself  a  nrarderer,  and  re~ 

iobs,  assembled  round  the  grave  of  venged.  However,  Mrs.  M'Clean  waa 

oneWho  liad  no  other  title  to  their  re-  rocovorrtl  from  that  danger,  but  a 

«-ird  than  that  she  was  a  woman,  a  few  months  afterwards  was  lo^t  with 

muiher,  and  lost  at  sea !  the  many  other  victim.-^  who  «ank  m 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  I  the  ill-feted  Argus, 
ftfooeeded  to  my  post,  and  it  was      It  would  seem  that  the  bodies  of 

not  until  years  after  I  h^urd  the  the  hapless  mother  and  child  liad 

remain^r  of  the  nuri  utive.  been  conveyed  by  the  currents  into 

For  a  time  the  circnmatances  of  my  path.  It  ia  certain  that  the  ez- 

the  death  of  the  lady  remained  un-  traordinary  circiunstancel  have  faith- 

knoWn,  though  many  advertisements,  fully  recorded  was  the  means  of  sav- 

descriptive  of  her  person,  had  been  ing  me  from  a  sudden  and  dreadful 

ished.  A  ehild»  whoao  elothea  daath. 
tho  aamo  hiUiali^  omf  laiif  «0ru 
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VART  tt 

A^^DRE  Massexa   \rEut'nnf  rht'ri  Disfrra<'e<i  tiy  liis  Penin.^nlar  (\h- 

tit  h  Vft.'foife).  was  born  at  Nice,  aateni,MftS8ena  remained  intoinit]<\vecl 

Marchtith,  175^^,oi  respectable  parent-  till  1814,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 

iti,  biit  was  earlv  l«ft  «b  0!iAiaii»aad  the  oonmmnd  of  ^wwmoe.  He  did 

rfvelveJ  little  edur-ation.    He  began  not  hesitate  to  hoist  tV    white  flag 

tans  as  a  ••abin-boy  in  a  ship  com-  when  the  downfall  ol  Buuaparte  x^na 

naoded  by  a  relative;  but  the  ssa  elfected;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  proved 

waoltoliifl  tastflyftwlftttlieajfeof  more  oonsiBtent  than  many  of  hk 

serentean  he  entered  m  m  jirivato  brother  marahalii,  for  he  was  faithful 

p'^'^fi'^r  m  a  S^J^•!iTf?f!^  resTTTncTit  in  to  the  Bourdon  dTunpty  (birin<T  the 

whkk  sa  utkcle  was  a  c^taiu.  Altcn*  Hundred  Days,  and  heuc^ furl h,  owing 

yeare'  eerrice  he  Teturoed  to  to  iatrigaes  and  enemies,  hia  occnpa- 

hij  natiTe  town,  having  onlv  attained  tion  mm  ffone  for  erer.    He  died 

the  muk  <if  a  siit>-<>f1icpr.  The  FrenHi  "more  of  rhnsnin  lluui  of  aiftkiien^" 

EeTohition  threw  wide  opfii  to  him,  April  4th,  1^17. 

to  to  so  many  others  ot  his  fellow-  Napoleon  said  of  him,  Massi^nii 

ittarab,  the  llitherto  hiired  gates  of  was  of  rare  coarage  and  remarkable 

p'-Tr  ^tion.     He  l>c<^me  general  of  teiiariry.    Excess  of  peril  only  rn- 

■'.vi-ioii  as  early  a-s  1703.    He  served  eren^-eff  l^is  reeourcea.  Vanqiii'-hed, 

uAiier  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  after-  he  was  always  ready  to  recommence 

wdB  in  tiie  first  AuBtrian  campaign,  as  though  he  had  been  the  coAqneror. 

when  he  penetrated  within  twenty-five  He  was  a  veir  superior  man,  who,  in 

leagues  of  thf*  walls  of  Vienna.    It  the  mid?t  of  nre,  possessed  one  of  the 

vaa  doiiog  this  campaign  that,  owing  qualities  most  essential  to  the  general 

to  iht  Tery  munerotie  Tietoriee  he  cfaiiarttiT-»inmaIequilthriiiin,whleh 

achtered,  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  appeared  ootnvithiii  him  in  the  midat 

t?f'i-  of  f  Kii  fitnf  rhrri I'f  Virft,r,y^  Of  dfiTi*2;er." 

wtiicii  Bt>naparie  hiuifteil  confirmed.  Louis  Nicolas  Davowst,  born  at 

In  1 796  Maas^na  commanded  in  Switz-  Auuon,  May  10th,  1 770,  was  descended 

eriffid,  under  J onrdan,  whom  he  sue-  from  a  line  of  6nrg^D(ldtan  gentary. 

<^W.    He  )iad  enough  to  do  to  fight  He  sttidied  for  the  army,  an  a  was  a 

m  th^^  defensive  until  Bonaparte  rC-  feilow-impil  <jf  Bonaparte  at  Paris, 

mni^sd  from  Egypt.  In  17d7  he  entered  the  armv  as  a  sub- 

MmwIi  iTai  yet  a  aort  of  Red  Re  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  and  m  all  pro- 

pn^Iican,  and  would  not  vote  for  ba^  ili' v  mi^Iit  liave  died  in  hi.s  1*0.1 

ikmaparte  to  be  Oonsul  tor  life,  al-  some  two  score  years  pubsequently 

though  in  1804  he  became  a  Marshal  with  the  title  of  a  colonel,  unknown 

if  the  Bmphre.  In  1805  he  wwi  tent  heyond  eourtly  and  military  eirdea, 

to  oomnand  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in  had  not  ^e  astoimding  Revolution 

tl;e  srretit  rampaign  which  ensued,  intervened.   In  1792  he  v^  asageneral 

fBioeU  undviri-^  laurels.   From  1807  of  brigade.    He  served  in  repeated 

to  1609  hefougiit  agahiat  the  Rnaalana  eampaigna  intb  mveh  distinedon, and 

aid  the  Germane.   At  Easling  Bona-  was  one  of  the  many  very  able  generala 

wate  failed  \vm  hi*?  "ri^ht  nrm."  and  sent  V»y  the  Direetory  to  EjT:>'pt,  where, 

a  afterwards  gave  him  the  title  of  at  the  lamou.'^  battle  of  iSamanoath, 

Dakeof  Bivoli,  m  memory  of  a  battle  he  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  by  a 

wIkm  Maartiui  had  hehaved  glori-  charge  of  cavab-y  which  Dessaix 

oosIt.    In  1810  he  wn  ^,  unhappily  aflfinned  to  be  the  most  beantifiTl  and 

for  himself,  deH]»atched  to  Porttisraf,  inlpo^^inpr  feat  of  arms  he  had  ever 

where  he  proved  no  match  for  the  witue^sed-    On  returning  to  France 

mm  TtetorioUB  Weliin^n,  before  Davomrt  wan  named  general  of  divi- 

wh'rjerju\teliles.S|^eniiLsthis''-']ierished  .Mion,  a  rank  he  liad  formerly  rf^fiT^-Hl. 

chiM  of  V'icl/iry'  shrank  ba(jk  in  tlis-  He  made  the  Italian  rampaifirnot  l^co, 

may,  defeated  at  every  point,  and  was  created  a  marslial  in  1804.  and  m 

tampofazily  rttMiniOFMtum.  im  Ibvi^t  al  Ulall^  Aintariila,  aad 
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Jen^^  where  he  earned  his  title  of 
Dukeof  Aueratadt  In  1807  ho  fought 
at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.  In  the  Aua- 
triM  fltmpaign  of  1809  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Ecksniilh  was  conferred 
upon  him  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
aner  the  ?ictory  of  Wagram  he  was 
appointed  Ckuremor  of  Poland.  He 
afterwards  presided  over  the  Govern - 
ingCommissinners established  at  Ham- 
burg. Whilst  at  this  place  his  con- 
dnct  was  abominably  hanh,  despotic, 
and  cruel.  Td  this  day  his  memory  is 
hold  in  abhorrence  by  the  people  <>f 
Hamburg  and  its  vicinity.  The 
"  savage  Davoust,"  the  "  merciless 
Davoust,"  the  "tiL^er  Davoust,"  and 
similar  cjoithets  feebly  expressed  at 
the  time  the  horror  and  hatred  hia 
leally  atrocious  deeds  of  despotic  tyr^ 
anny  and  san^niinary  veTij^canoc  ex- 
cited. Bad  as  was  the  reputation  for 
remorseless  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, occasionally  merited  by  several 
other  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  not  one 
of  them  ever  incurred  such  deep  de- 
testation as  DayoQSt  for  his  doings  at 
Hamburg. 

In  he  cominnnded  the  fii'st 

corps  of  the  "gmnd  anny"  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia.  We  are  told  that 
duriiiL,' the  retreat  lie  "maintained  a 
little  order  in  the  midst  of  great  dis- 
order, encouraging  the  feeble  remnants 
of  hiabattalions,  sustaining  them  by  his 
presence,  and  always  showing'  a  great- 
ness of  sou!, an  activity,and  a  cimrau'c, 
which  are  not  the  least  of  liis  titles  of 
glory." 

In  1813  he  was  nt;i\\n  at  Hambiu^g, 
endeavouring  to  assemble  the  army 
destined  to  'Act  against  Pru.ssia,  but 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy 
drove  him  to  hay,  iiotwitlistnnflini? 
which  he  fought  with  dogged  bravery, 
and  made  a  protracted  oefenee  which 
did  him  more  honour  than  many  a 
victory.  "One  day,"  says  Ijeynadier, 
"the  13th  February,  ibl4,  twenty-five 
thousand  Russians  crossing  the  ESlbe 
on  the  solid  ice,  made  for  the  islmid 
of  Wilemsbourg  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication Ijetween  Haar»bourg  and 
Hamburg.  Three  thousand  French, 
who  protected  this  communication, 
had  been  utterly  put  to  tlij^'ht.  Da- 
voust  took  Bcvcnty-five  laeii  of  the 
I6tb  Regiment  of  Light  Infantrv,  and 
wenttn  the  j^oint  of  attack.  Tfe  dis- 
posed hia  little  troop  in  such  a  maiiTUT 
as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  ii  w  uls 
the  head  of  a  oolumn.  A  discharge 


apoleon  the  G-reat,  [*^ulyt 

of  cannon  carried  oflf  fifteen.  Sixty 
remained,  who,  always  firrtirinc:  as  the 
head  of  a  column,  held  the  Kussians 
ill  dieck  three-ciaaitera  of  an  hour. 
During  this  time  the  dispereed  troops 
rallied,  the  reserve  came  up,  Davoust 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  Russians 
in  his  turn."  Kty  *tis  that  racfa  a 
hero  should  have  been  Ciipabio  (rf'the 
atrnrities  laid  to  his  charge ! 

Wlien  Na[>oleou  mmle  his  fire>t  ab- 
dication Davoust  was  still  at  Ham- 
burg, besieged  by  the  Russians, 
whose  general,  Beningsen,  showed 
liim  an  order  from  the  Provisionary 
Government  of  France,  ordering  him 
to  evacuate  the  city.  Davoust  re- 
fused, declaring  that  he  recognised  no 
authority  but  that  of  his  master,  the 
Emperor.  Afterwards  he  gave  up 
the  place,  not  to  the  Russian  CJenpral, 
but  to  General  Gerard,  ou  behalf  of 
Louis  XVIIL 

Davoust  was  Minister  of  War  for 
Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Dnys; 
and  alter  the  Restoration  the  Bour- 
bons took  away  his  portrait  fh>m'the 
Hall  of  the  Marshals  at  the  TuillerieSj, 
but  in  1817  he  reeeivcd  the  baton  of 
a  jyiarshal  of  France,  on  swearing 
fidelity  to  the  King.  He  died  June4th, 
1823,  aged  53. 

Jean  Tianncs  C/'-.l/'f.r  Fravqni»),'W!iS 
Iwu at Lectoure, April  llth,  1769.  Hia 
Either  was  a  husbandman.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  dyer,  bur  in  170-2 
joined  a  volunteer  reL:iment,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant-maior  from  the  formation  of  the 
corp«^.  He  vo'^o  to  be  eliief  of  bri- 
gade in  IT!*').  He  went  as;i  volunteer 
with  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  named  colonel  of 
the  2r)th  Pvt-ginuMit  after  the  batth'  of 
Millesimo.  "His  prodigious  valour 
jtutified  the  rapid  advancements  of 
the  new  culond.  At  the  passage  of 
the  Po,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  at  the 
battle  of  Baasano,  he  signalized  him- 
self hy  valiant  acts  which  exeited  the 
admiration  of  the  army."  At  Fiavia 
he  won  the  grade  of  general  of  bri- 

fide.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
gypt,  where  "in  more  than  twenty 
comoat«  he  contributed  powerfully  to 
decide  the  victoiy  by  some  act  of 
hapoy  temerity." 

Although  Lannes  was  originally  on 
principle  a  stanch  Republican,  he 
was  pas5«ionately  devoted  to  Bona- 
parte both  as  u  gt^iieral  and  a  man, 
and  the  great  Napoleon,  in  retain,  ever 
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liekilAiuiesiii  the  very  highest  esteem.  (lcsii<»irod  of  hi«  life,  an<l  Niij>ol(v>n 

When  the  Empire  was  eBtabli:*hetl,  8uiiiji»">ned  Dr.  Fraiick  from  \  ienim. 

LHmc8,who!*ome  years  be  fore  attaine(l  The  Emijeror  many  timeii  visited  his 

the  nnik  of  jcreneral  of  division,  was  dying  marshal  and  tnie  friend,  and  on 

created  a  Marshal,  Grand  Officer  uf  the  hist  occasion  came  forth  from  the 

the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Duke  of  chamber  weeping.   Lanues  8urvivr<i 

MonteViello.    He  fougrit  with  great  fifteen  days,  expiring  on  June  6th,  to 

in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  the  grief  of  the  whole  army.  The 


1805,  and  at  Austerlitz  commanded  Emperor  ordered  his  Ixxly  to  be  em 

the  left  wing,  and  contributed  greatly  bftlmeil  and  sent  to  Paris, 

to  tint  mighty  victory.    In  1807  his  Charles  Nicolas  Oudi not  was  bom 

afaeidy  brilliant  reinitation  was  fur-  at  Bar-sur-Omain,  April  25th,  17l>I). 

tiwrcnhancetL    "At  Jeua,Eylau,and  Intende<l  for  commercial  pursuits,  he 

Frifffland,  he  merited  the  esteem  and  8h«»wed  a  decided  preference  for  the 

•dmirationof  thearmy,who8urname<l  array,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 

lum  TAjax  J^ran^is.**    In  181)8  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  soldier.  Three 

lenred  in  Spain.  vears  afterwards  his  father  induced 

ffislast  campaign  was  at  hand.  At  liim  to  quit  tite  servMce  to  settle  a 

the  battle  of  Efisling,  May  22nd,  1809,  merchant  at  Bar.    He  did  so  until 

"ucting  a  retreat,  the  Revolution  summoneti  the  martial 

at  his  side  old  jr|»irit8  of  France  to  arms,  when  tens 


Lsnnes  wais  cont 
when  he  saw  fal 


General  Pouzet,  "who  had  been  his  of  thousfmd.s  <»f  hitherto  fwaceful  i)eo- 
eonmaodant,  and  in  some  degree  his   pie  enrolled  themselves  in  volunteer 


r,  in  the  army  of  Italy.  To  con-  regiments,  and  marched  singing  revo- 
eeai  fnni  the  soldiers  his  tears  at  this  lutionarj-songs  to  the  frontiers.  Oudi- 
louche  got  off  his  horse,  against  whicii  not  eagerly  caught  the  almost  insane 
itlBaat,  and  was  standing  with  one  enthusiasm  of  the  epoch,  and  Ix^came 
croeeed  over  the  other,  when  a  chief  of  a  battalion.  He  soon  distin- 
ouKKi-ball,  after  ricocheting,  carried  guished  himself, and  was  made  colonel 
flffoneof  hislegs."  Hcfelliniiensible,  of  a  Pi  car<ly  regiment.  In  June,  1794, 
and  the  Emp|eror,  who  was  at  some  he  thus  won  his  rank  of  ^'eneral  of 
dbtsBoe,  seeing  a  general  officer  in  brigade:  "separated  from  the  rest  of 
pnd  uniform  struck  down,  sent  an  the  anny,  and  attacked  at  Morlantes 
«ffieer  to  learn  who  he  was.  On  being  by  ten  tliouHaiid  men,  with  his  single 
toWMar^halLajuie-s, Napoleon  evinced  regiment  he  fouglit  them  during  ten 
neat  a^tatiom  "At  this  moment  a  hours.  At  length,  surrounded  by  six 
qoRB  grenadiers  approached,  l)e4iring  regiments  of  cavalry,  who  summone«l 
tte marshal  on  their  mu.skets,  across  him  to  surrender,  he  formed  a  square 
wtechtome  oak  branches  were  spread,  and  opened  a  way  of  retreat  at  the 
y^xriiean  advanced  rapidly  towards  bayonet  point."  His  many  suW- 
them.  and  dismounting,  leant  over  the  quent  exploits  merited  the  rank  of 
■<^h*^,  crying,  'Lannes,  dost  thou  general  of  division,  which  was  con- 
kacnriiie'?  It  is  me.  It  is  Bonaparte.  tVrred  in  1799.  As  such  he  com- 
es, thou  wilt  be  preserved  unto  manded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
At  these  words  the  marehaljex-  Zurich,  and  served  at  the  siege  of 
kaorted  by  a  great  loss  of  blood,  Genoa,  so  memorable  for  the  desy>eratc 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  feebly  resistance  of  the  defenders.  Thenext 
naaed  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  dashing  exnloit  of  which  we  read  was 
Napoleon.  *  Adieu,  sire,*  said  he,  at  the  battle  of  Mencio.  The  French 
*UveforalL'"  centre  suffered  verj'  much  from  an 
lAnnes  sustained  an  amputation  of  Austrian  batter>'  planted  on  a  height, 
the  right  th^h,  but  as  the  ball  had  Ou<linot  "precipitated  himself  on  tho 
brokoi  the  pan  of  his  left  knee,  a  batter\',killedthe  artillerymen  at  their 
neood  amputation  was  deemed  neces-  guns,  tunied  the  battery  against  the 
•try,  Thik  however,  he  obstinately  enemy's  battalions,  Ktnick  a  jmnic  in 
rcBBted.  He  clung  to  hfe,  siiying  their  ranks  by  this  act  of  incredible 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  quit  it  audacity,  and  caused  the  enemy  to  re- 
st his  age — only  forty.  In  his  hours  T)a.s8  the  Adige.  For  reconji)cnse  of 
of  delirium  he  called  loudly  on  his  nis  courage,  he  had  one  of  the  pieces 
wife  and  children  to  come  to  his  aid.  of  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy,  a 
The  great  surgeons,  Larry  and  Yvan,  sabre  of  honour,  and  the  command  of 
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the  famous  'Oiidinot  Grenadien*,'  so 
celebrated  iu  idi  the  great  wars  of  tlie 
Bmpira." 

In  1805  Owdinot  took  an  early  and 
prominent  part  iu  the  Austrian  caui- 
pwgn»  ftpd  was  serioualy  wounded 
(not  fbr  tlie  fint  timeX  in  an  engage- 
meilt  Id  1806  he  served  in  the  Prus- 
sian and  Polish  campaigns;  and  in 
1807  at  Friedland  be,  ''with  his  ten 
theiiMDd  grenadien*  mtained  the 
atteclc  of  eighty  thonmd  BuaeianB 
from  one  in  tlio  morning  until  noon." 
In  1 809  he  and  his  grenadiers  formed 
the  advance  guar4of  the  a^my  against 
Austria,  pcrfornied  "prodigiea  ca  va- 
lour" at  Wagrani,  and  was  created 
a  Marshal  of  the  Euipire  aud  Duke 
of  Beggio.  Next  year  he  was  sent  to 
tike  poeseasion  of  HolUaid,a]id  occu- 
pied Amsterdam  in  person.  So  dif- 
ferent was  his  conduct  to  that  of  Da- 
voust  wlien  in  a  sii^iilar  situation  at 
Hamburg,  that  the  hopest  burghera 
of  Amsterdam  expressed  their  grati- 
tude by  presenting  him  with  a  superb 
saljre  of  honour,  in  the  fatal  Russian 
campai^  lie  eommaaded  the  tweUUi 
oerpi  of  the  mighty  anny,  aud  shared 
in  most  of  its  glories  aud  disasters, 
and  was  twice  grievously  wounded. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1814. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated,  Oudinot 
offered  his  sword  to  Louis,  and  was 
received  into  lavour  with  the  restored 
moiuueh.  He  continued  fiuthftil  to 
his  new  master,  and  did  not  seek  or 
accept  any  employ uieut  durini;  the 
Hundred  (Wva.  In  reward  of  this 
fldel|t¥  tlie  king  bestowed  on  him 
high  honours  and  offices.  He  was 
al^  in  favour  with  Charles  X-  and 
Louia  Philippe,  and  died  Governor  of 
fhe  lawtM^  September  lath,  1847» 
hamgneady attained  the  ageof  fovr 
score. 

Jean  iJaptiste  Best>itsrea  was  born 
at  PreeiBac  August  6th,  17ea  In  hk 

twenty-third  year  he  commenced  mili- 
tary life  a«  a  volunteer.  In  1 7  TK}  he  was 
a  captain  of  chasseurs,  aud  attracted 
the  attention  of  Bonaparto  by  an  act 
of  deaperate  brayeiy.  who  employed 
him  to  organize  and  command  the 
company  of  "Guides,"  which  fonucd 
the  origin  of  the  world-renowned  Im- 
perial Guard.  How  Beasi^res,  aa 
colonel,  and  hii  Guides  behaved  in 
the  Italian  campaign  may  be  conceived 
Irooi  the  fact  tha(  Boua|>arte  sent  him 


Ti^toUontkiQrmt,  [July, 

to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Directory  the 
flags  taken  at  the  battles  of  liivoli 
and  elsewhere,  with  theee  worda:  ''I 
send  you  eleven  flags  by  an  officer  dis- 
tinj^fuished  by  his  l)ravery  and  hy  the 
honour  he  etyovs  ul  commanduig  ^ 
company  of  yafiant  men  who  haye 
always  seen  the  enemy's  cavalry 
Wforo  tiiem."  In  Egypt  Bessi^res 
earned  the^adeof  genera]  of  brigade. 
He  retomea  home  with  his  ambitiouci 
coniniandcr-in-chie^  whose  projflrtw  ha 
seconded,  and  w;ia  appointed  a  general 
of  division  and  roniniatidn-in-chief 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Consular  Guard. 
He  led  them  in  the  final  overwheUn- 
ini,'  charge  at  ^Marengo.  On  this  oo<'4i- 
sion  an  episode  occurred  which  M. 
Le^Tiadier  (who,  we  remind  the  reiser, 
is  the  authority  to  whom  wa  are  19  % 
very  great  measure  indebted  in  oont* 
]iiling  these  brief  sketches  of  the  mar- 
tshiids),  verj' iustly,we  think, coiuparea 
to  the  ohi^^ihi ( -  ^'^m le rosi ty  oocasionaUy 
evinced  by  the  Paladins"^  of  old. 
Austrian  "cavalier"  had  cut  his  way 
into  the  vanks  of  the  French  cavalry, 
was  furrounded  on  all  side^  but  kept 
fighting  desperately.  He  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  slain,  had  not 
Bessitres,  touched  by  his  splendid 
valour,  ordered  his  cavalry-  to  open 
their  lanka  and  permit  him  to  escape. 
"The  guard  apphmded,  then  closed 
their  ranks,  and  diarged  again."  A 
bright  leaf  of  the  laurel  on  {kssi^rea' 
hrow{ 

In  1  SO  1  Bessitres  l^ecame  a  niar»<Ui4 
and  Commander  Goncml  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard— apotft  he  had  worthily- 
earned.  He  eeryed  in  the  campaign 
of  1805,  and  in  those  of  1807,  (806^ 
Ibvi),  1810.  At  Eylau,  at  Wagiam, 
and  other  bloody  fields,  he  fully  ana- 
tained  his  reputation  as  a  most  in- 
tn  pid  >>joldicr,  fertile  in  militaiytoniiis 
in  tlie  hour  of  trial.  He  served  in 
Sj[>ain,  1811,  and  in  the  Kusyian  cam- 
paign commanded  the  cavaUy  of  the 
Imnerial  Guaid.  To  his  honour  ha  it 
wiid,  ho  ever  WJ18  distinguished  by  his 
iiuiiiauity,  ot  wlii«  h  he  gave  many 
uroofs  during  that  horrible  camp^Mifu. 
Here  is  one:  *<I>iiring  the  natraal  aa 
unhappy  woman,  a  mother,  wa<5  at  tl» 
point  of  death.  Her  body  was  ex- 
tended on  tUe  snow,  an  mfanit  atiU 
hung  to  her  ftoam  hoeom.  Maz^ 
columns  had  alrea(^  passed  wUhonl 
stopping  to  view  this  atHicting  speo- 
t^ie.  Jpeesi^iea  paused  in  hia  ^usn^ 
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ptond,  and  took  charge  of  the  infant  of  Berthier.   When  he  quitted  the 
Limself."  army  of  Italy  he  left  the  latter  the 
In  1813  he  mado  tl^^  campaign  of  command -in -chief.  Henceforward 
Sunny.    On  the  .       lay,  prior  to  Berthier  wa^  a  batellite  of  the  Great 
tbe  bi^e  of  Lutzen,  Beasi^re8,when  Man — whilst  the  sun  of  Auisterlitz 
r^oagsoitiing,  was  struck  by  the  first  shone  I    He  followed  him  to  Egypt 
dBDon-ahot  fired  that  day,  and  died  nppju-ently  out  of  pure  attachment 
OB  the  spot.    Napoleon  wrote  a  very  Bt^thier  wa«  a  man  of  bentinieut,  and 
land  and  feeling  auto^ph  letter  to  always  had  a  mistress  of  his  soul — 
the  Duchess  (fur  Be^^res  ha<l  been  some  grand  lady  or  other  who  was  a 
cretied  Duke  of  Istria),  announcing  divinity,  whom  he  adored  in  French 
the  death — a  glorious  soldier's  death  fashion.    Xajwleon  himself,  in  his 
—of  her  hu&bduid,  whose  remiiins  >vere  latter  days,  made  some  droll  revela- 
traosported  to  the  Invalides.    Few  of  tions  on  this  head.     Berthier,'*  said 
the  marshals  w^re  more  beloved,  or  he,  "above  all,  worshipped     a  mow 
popeoed  more  estimable  moral  quali-  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  side  of 
Mi  than  Bieeai^rea.    Says  Leynadier:  his  tent  he  had  always  another  alto 
"He  was  constantly  good,  humane,  fitted  up  like  the  most  elegant  boudoir: 
HMHKW ;  of  antique  loyalty  and  up-  it  was  consecrated  to  the  portrait  of 
q^ktoeM ;  ft  good  soldier,  a  man  of  his  mistress,  before  which  he  some- 
kotft,  tna  an  Donest  citizen.  Adored  times  burnt  incense.   This  tent  was 
by  his  eoldiers,  loved  by  his  Emperor,  furnished  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
leaving  to  his  family  little  fortune  and  desert.s  of  Syria." 
m  iihtftriou-s  name,  he  conquered  like      Under  the  Consulate  Berthier  waa 
Bijard,  and  died  Idee  Tureuue.'*   A  Minister  of  War.    In  16(>4  he  waa 
gnod  eulogium  tliia — and  merited !  created  a  marshal,  and  thenceforward 
Louis  Alexandre  Berthier  was  bom  at  he  was  always  attached  in  some  per- 
\J«aaille«,  November  2()th,  1753.    In  sonal  rapacity  to  Napoleon,  serving 
\T70  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  subse-  with  him  in  all  his  campaigns  with 
itly  became  a  captain  of  dragoons,  the  title  of  M^or-General  of  the  Grand 
the  American  war  he  accom-  Army.    "In  this  quality  he  rendered 
Bochambeau  to  the  United  CTeat  services  to  Napoleon.  Incapable 
and  "  wou  the  epaulettes  of  a  himself  of  adding  an  idea  to  the  ideas 
on  the  banks  of  tuc  Ohio."   In  of  the  Emperor,  he  hada  rare  aptitude 
17^  he  was  Major-Gcneral  of  the  to  seize  and  execute  them.  Napoleon 
Sitifliial  Guard  of  Versailles;  in  1791  dictated  to  him  a  mass  of  orders, 
iMVae Commandant  General.    In  the  which  embraced  in  detail  sometimes 
tmo  ff>llowing  years  ho  fought  in  the  twenty  different  objects,  and  applied 
nE\        oaiy  armies,  and  in  1797  he  to  twenty  different  corps.  Berthier 
vaa  a  i^eueral  of  division  in  the  army  simply  took  a  note.    Some  hours  after, 
<rf  Ita&.    In  1797  B<maparte,  in  a  be  it  day,  be  it  night,  all  these  orders 
Irtter  to  the  Directory,  says :  "General  were   dispatched  with  remarkable 
Berthier,  chef  d'etat -major,  has  dis-  punctuality  and  regidarity." 
plajed  on  this  occasion  (the  batt  le      After  the  Prussian  campaign  of  18(  K> 
ofKivoli),  the  b^v  vvQf  which  he  Berthier  was  named  Pnnce  of  Neu- 
had  given  proofs  ^  .    jucntly  in  this  cLatel,  and  became  a  grand  dignitary 
 * — '     In  another  letter  he  said:  of  the  Empire.    In  1809  he  was  fur- 


sive  with  distinrtion  this  eminent  ther  created  Prince  of  Wagram,  and 

^       iiders  Ida  countrj' illus-  married  to  a  niece  of  the  King  of 

Iriaos  aui  i  lO  name  nf  Frenchman  Bavaria.    He  served  in  all  the  great 

edebrated.    It  is  in.      t>le  forme  cam  pai^is  do\^'n  to  1814;  then,  when 

to«nd  to  youthedetinitivetreatv  by  the  aUies  got  to  Paris,  ho  eagerly 

aiDore distinguished  man."  Leynadier,  abandoned  nis  old  master,  and  is  said 

iouBf^diately  aifter  the  above  pleasant  to  have  siu-passed  every  other  marshal 


ost  takes  away  our  breath  or  genenU  oy  his  peculiarly  base  in- 

Iqr  the  following  startling  hues:  "This  gratitude,  and  his  servile  proffers  of 

Baa,  thus  put  forward,  thus  praiRcrl,  devotion  to  Louis,  who,  of  coiutw, 

beetme  a  monster  of  ingratitude  contirmed  him  in  his  dignity  of  Mar- 

townrd'  h?m  who  80  complacently  shal  of  France.    Yet,  when  Napoleon 

.>ad  to  grandeur.'    By'r  returned  from  Elba,  he  was  about  to 

lidv,  these  be  bitter  wonls  5  present  himself  at  the  Tuileriea,  when 

^Bou^Murte  was  in  earnest  the  friend  uc  heard  that  the  Emperor  had 
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said  "T  will  not  takr  any  otlier  veii- 
gcaiioc  on  tiie  Iwl  Berthicr  than  to 
Bee  him  in  hia  uniform  of  Captain  of 
Louis  XVI I Tb  Guards;  he  ought  to 
look  more  ugly  than  usual."  Berthier 
tbereuuon  retired  to  Bavaria,  where 
he  lost  hiB  reason.  Two  montbs  after. 
June  1st,  l8l0,diiringanightof  fearfiil 
teinpoi^t,  tlio  misonihlo  nmn  threw 
himself  from  one  of  the  towers  of  his 
chateau,  and  rolled  down  the  rocks 
into  the  fosse,  a  mutilated  corpse. 

Pierre  Francois  Charles  Augereau 
wa^'  Innii  at  Paris,  Novcmln'r  11th, 
1 7  >  7 .  Uia  parents  were  ui  i  li  c  work  - 
ing  classes.  He  became  a  soldier 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  after- 
wards lived  as  a  fencing-master  at 
Kaples.  Ketumiug  to  France  at  the 
Revolution,  he  volunteered,  and  rose 
so  very  rapidly  that  in  December, 
1703,  he  became  general  of  divisinn. 
As  such  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Fvrenees,  and  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
where  he  won  many  lauiels — Hullied, 
however,  hy  the  "maspncrc  of  Lugo," 
which  he  i>eruiitt^»d  Ids  infuriated 
soldiery  to  pillage,  and  put  to  the 
Bword  every  one  within  the  walbj. 

Augereau,  like  Jounlaii  and  ((tliors, 
was  naturally  enough  jealous  of  the 
popularity,  and  power,  and  evident 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  aft«r  his  return 
from  Egypt,  and  attempted  to  check 
hh  pn>gre88 ;  but  soon  afterwards, 
being  eon\inccd  that  the  First  Consul 
had  got  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of 
government,  lie  sought  his  frieTidship 
and  favour,  and  l)ecanie  (^ne  of  tho 
marshalH  of  1804,  and  Duke  of  Cas- 
tigliona  In  the  campaign  of  1805  he 
fought  at  Eylau  when  so  weak  from 
fevt  r  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  his 
hori>e  without  being  tied,  and  received 
a  ball  on  the  oocamon.  Next  year  he 
was  sent  to  Spain,  bnt  managed  so 
badly,  that  he  remninc  l  in  disgrace 
till  the  tide  of  Napoleon's  fortune 
began  to  ebU  He  served  in  1 8 1 3,  and 
fought  most  gallantly  at  Lcipxig. 
Wlicn  France  wa«  invaded  in  1814, 
Aus4ercaucommauded  at  Lyons,  wliere 
he  is  said  to  have  wilfully  failed  to  do 
what  he  ought  t(^  )i  ivc  done,  and 
could  have  done.  He  did  yet  worHe 
8uh«equrnt!y ;  he  issued  a  pr<iciama- 
tion,  in  which  he  said — "Soldiers I 
yott  are  released  from  your  oaths  by 
the  nation,  the  source  of  sovereignty; 
yet  more,  were  it  uecessiiry,  by  the 
abdication  ot  a  man  who,  after  havrng 
immolated  mOlions  of  Tictima  to  hia 


cruel  ambition,  fms  wjf  knmvii  how  to 
like  n  sohlur  T  Of  coui-se  the 
Duke  of  Castiglione  got  into  favour 
with  Louis,  who  made  him  a  memlier 
of  the  Council  of  War,  and  after- 
wards Commandant  of  the  14th 
Military  Division.  He  held  the  latter 
n»t  when  Napoleon  returned.  The 
Emperor  thus  alluded  to  tlie  faet  in 
an  order  of  the  day  to  the  army — 
"A  roan  ftom  our  ranks  has  been  a 
traitor  to  our  glory,  to  his  countiy, 
his  prince,  his  benefactor.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Cjistiglione  de- 
livered Lvons  without  defence  to  our 
enemies,  &c.  Auicei'eau,  spaniel- 
like,  actually  had  the  incrediViIeauda- 
city  and  uin  veiling  meanness  to  ignore 
these  terrible  words  of  scorn  and 
menace,  and,  turning  coat  once  more, 
poUL'ht  to  be  again  received  in  favour. 
Tm  etiect  this  he  issued  another 
a<hlre8s,  the  very  reverse  of  his  former 
a  few  months  previously.  His  new 
song  is  very  meloilious !  "  Soldiera ! 
in  the  al)se!ue  of  Napoleon,  you 
looked  in  vain  on  your  white  flags  for 
honourable  souvenirs.  Cast  your  eyes 
on  the  Emperor.  Around  him  shine, 
with  a  new  splendour,  hin  immortal 
eagles  :  rally  oeneath  tiieir  winga  1" 
Napoleon  spumed  the  apostate, 

Waterloo  eivla  the  Hundred  Days. 
King  Louis  once  more  occupies  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  ami  yet  once 
more  the  treble  traitor  Augereau  de- 
clares for  him  \  But  the  old  Bourbon 
had  a  memor}*,  and  never  received 
him  at  court.  He  retired  to  his 
estate,  and  died  there  J une  12tli,  181  ti. 

Leynadier's  summary  of  Augereau 
is  much  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
"  Hi8t<^>r\'  ought  to  regard  him  a«  two 
distinct  men—the  wairior  and  the 
courtier.  1%e  part  of  his  Ufie  passed 
in  cam^  is  brilliant  and  pure  ;  that 
jnissed  in  courts  is  dull  and  son  d  ire. 
One  of  the  bravest  and  most  glorious 
names  in  the  army,  his  valour  was  de- 
voted to  aU  dominationa  He  ad  ore4 
whatever  was  the  ruling  power.  Di- 
rectory, Consul.  Empen»r,  King,  all 
were  successively  the  objects  of  hm 
culture,  and  he  showed  as  mueh  in- 
trepidity in  his  apostaciea  asupon  the 
field  of  battle." 

Jean  Baptiste  Jourdan  was  bom 
at  Limoges,  April  S9th,  176S.  Hia 
father  was  a  surgeon.  At  sixteen  he 
entered  an  infantry  regiment,  and 
served  in  America  under  Kochambeau. 
After  tho  Bevohition  he  served  in  the 
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Belgian  campaign,  and  ro«e  to  be  a 
jreneral  of  brigade  in  1793.  His  re- 
putation kept  pace  with  his  advance- 
ment.  At  the  head  of  the  array  of 
the  Sambre-et-Meojse  he  passe<l  the 
Sambre,  June  26th,  1794,  foujjht  the 
battle  of  Fleunia,  where  70,0(>0  of 
the  ncwiy-raiaed  French  soldiers  beat 
100,(>X)  of  the  alliee  commanded  by 
tfce  Prince  of  Coburg.  The  next 
month  Jourdan  forced  iSIons  and 
N'amor  to  capitulate,  and  entered 
Bnunlfl.  We  must  pass  without 
Bcntion  hift  numerous  other  8er\'ice8, 
ad  hia  reverses,  and  his  political  hfe 
as  a  very  active  and  thorough  Re- 

Ccan  member  of  the  Council  of 
Hundred,  and  come  to  the  year 
1900,  when  he  was  namc<i  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  Piedmont  He 
afterwards  had  the  financial  control 
cf  the  country,  and  did  much  to  re- 
wtaWiah  order  and  justice.  In  1802 
he  was  nominated  a  Councillor  of 
Slate.  In  1804  he  became  a  Marshal 
flf  the  Empire.  When  war  wfis  de- 
dared  next  vear,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  was  given  to  Mass^na, 
which  angered  Jourdan,  who  thought 
heoight  to  have  been  preferred,  and 
ti^eiifan  him.  Napoleon  condescended 
to  address  him  a  long  letter,  e.xplain- 
ing  why  llass^na  was  selected.  In 
1806  Jourdan  followci  King  Joseph 
to  %MiiL,  as  his  counsellor,  with  the 
title  of  Major-CJeneral  of  the  Spanish 
Army.  He  soon  demanded  his  recall, 
nd  lived  retired  till  1812,  when  he 
via  sent  back  to  Spain,  and  his  own 
fcnner  reluctance  to  serve  there  was 
amply  justified  by  his  present  ill 
aocoen  in  the  field.  Next  vear  he 
ntened  to  France,  and  after  the 
eiyitiilation  of  Paris  in  1814  he 
needily  made  peace  with  the  restored 
iftMitj,  and  was  confirmed  in  hi.s 
eeramand  of  the  15th  Military  Divi- 
aioiL  During  the  Hundred  Days  he 
"wma  at  first  neutral,  but  aftenvards 
accepted  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Biune.  In  1816  he  received  a  mili- 
tary appointment,  and  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  After  the  Re- 
Fc^ntion  of  1830  he  became  Governor 
of  the  Invalides,  where  he  died  No- 
vember 33rd,  1833,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chmtih  with  much  pomp. 

Ab  a  general^  Jourclan  cannot  be 
nuked  very  high;  but  he  was  an 
hooeet  man,  imd  Napoleon,  at  St. 
ilMena,  always  spoke  of  him  with 
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respect,  and  declared  him  to  have  been 
*'a  true  patriot.'' 

Francois  Joseph  Lefebvre  was  bom 
at  Ruffat  (Haut  Rhin),  October  25th, 
1755.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
miller,  but  he  became  an  orphan  at 
eight  years.  His  friends  destined 
hmi  for  the  church,  but  in  1773  he 
joined  the  French  Guards.  At  the 
Revolution  he  took  popular  service, 
and,  although  an  ardent  Republican, 
he  is  said  to  have  nobly  exerted  him- 
self to  repress  the  cruel  excesses  of  hia 
comrades,  and  he  was  twice  wounded 
in  the  humane  effort  to  save  others 
from  massacre.  In  the  single  year 
of  1793  he  rose  from  the  lowest  grade 
to  be  a  general  of  division.  He  fought 
most  desperately  in  the  early  cam- 
igns  of  the  Republic,  and  in  many 
ttles  his  indomitable  energy  and 
iron  resolution  to  conquer  or  die,  de- 
cided the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He 
used  to  shout  out — "No  retreat !  we 
can  die  with  glory,  but  no  retreat !" 

At  the  crisis  of  the  "  18  Brumaire" 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
Bonaparte,  and  disregarded  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Directory.  When 
Bonaparte  had  left  his  brother  Lucien 
in  the  midst  of  the  excited  and  en- 
raged Five  Hundred,  Lefebvre  offered 
to  rescue  him  by  force.  Bonaparte 
gave  the  order,  and,  with  five-and 
twenty  guards,  Lefebvre  brought 
away  Lucien,  in  spite  of  the  outcries 
and  menaces  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  one  of  the  marshals  of  1804j  but 
was  not  employed  in  active  military 
service  till  1806,  when  he  commanded 
the  Imperial  Foot  Guard  at  Jena. 
In  1807  he  invested  and  besieged 
Dantzig,  which  was  defended  by  a 
bo<.ly  01  Prussian  and  Russian  troops 
far  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own 
little  army,  in  addition  to  a  numerous 
militia  and  strong  fortifications.  He 
compelled  it  to  capitulate  on  honour- 
able terms,  and  tnus  won  his  title  of 
Duke  of  Dantzig.  In  1809  he  com- 
manded the  I^varian  army,  and 
shared  the  victories  of  Thaun,  Eck- 
miilh,  Wagram,  and  many  others.  In 
1812  he  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  fought  with  the  Emperor 
until  his  abdication  in  1814. 

Lefebvre  won  the  esteem  even  of 
his  enemies  by  his  manly  conduct, 
his  daring  intrepidity,  his  frank  out- 
spoken manners,  his  sterling  honesty 
of  purpose,  his  unflinching  fidelity  to 
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his  principles.   He  was  confirmed  in  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  acquired  hia 

his  dignity  of  murslial  at  the  second  title  of  Duke  of  Ragiisa,  although 

Restoration.    He  died  at  Paris,  Sep-  that  was  not  conferred  until  after 

tember  14th,  1820,    "A.  few  days  the  grand  German  campaign  of  18<>9, 

before  his  death  he  went  to  the  ceme-  during  which  he  displayed  immenae 

tery  d  Peie  la-Ohaise  and  chose  his  aciiTit^  and  talent  for  first-rate  ma- 

buiial -place  at  the  side  of  M:is.s(5na.  nceuvnng,  and  received  liis  marshal's 

and  near  the  Marshals  Pcrigiion  and  baton  and  ducal  rank  aa  a  iiiorited 

Serrurier."   At  his  chateau  of  Com-  reward.   His  gloiy  was  now  at  its 

bnrt^IiaMm  and  bia  wife  (wlio  was  height,  and  levenea  and  disgraoes 

a  mbat  worthy  albeit  uneducated  auc^eded.   Sent  to  Spain,  he  sue- 

woman,  whom  ne  had  married  when  ceedod  no  bettor  than  other  French 

a  private  soldier.)  kept  a  room  twenty  marshals  and  generals.   He  mortally 

ftet  long,  whicn  they  called  their  wounded  hia  leputalaon  as  a  great 

museum,  filled  with  a  collection  of  general  at  the  battle  of  Salamani% 

the  different  kind  of  dresses  they  had  July  22nd,  1812.    The  odils  of  num- 

wom  since  their  marriage!    "The  bers  were  vastly  in  favour  of  the 

first  clothes  were  humble  plebeian  French  marshal   Even  Leynadiei 


veatments ;  the  last,  ducal  mantles."  who  is  certainly  the  most 

Auguste  Frederic  Louis  de  Viesses  impartial  French  writer  on  military 

Marmont  was  bom  at  Ch^tillon-siir-  subjectswith  whom  we  are  acciuainted 

Seine,  July  20th,  1774.    He  was  a  —admits  that  Maimont  had  40,000 

■akm  of  an  old  sod  nolile  laoe,  and  tn>opB  againat  onfar  StkOOO  Englirii 

was  educated  for  the  army  as  a  pro-  and  Portuguese.   Our  rriend  Leyna- 

fession.    He  began  his  career  as  a  dier  tries  to  excuse  Marmont  a  little 

sub-lieutenant  of  infantry,  in  1789,  by  the  fact,  that  almost  at  the  com- 

'bai  afterwards  joined  the  artflleiy.  meneement       the  fight  he  was 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon  he  became  struck  by  a  cannon-hall,  which  shat- 

acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  went  tered  his  right  arm ;  hut  the  tmth  is, 

with  him  to  Paris,  where  they  and  he  lost  the  oattle  solely  by  over-ma- 

Jinoi  lired  in  a  hotel  together  in  nosuvring.  We  have  nad  aboTe  that 

.  obscurityfiiraometime.  In  the  great  he  was  a  first-rate  manoeuner,  bsfe 

Italian  campaign  Marmont  served  as  he  owed  his  defeat  at  Salamanca  to 

first  aide-de-camp  to  his  friend  the  his  excessive  confidence  in  his  system 

oommander-in-chief.  and  for  his  con-  of  tactics,  forjs^etful  of  the  man  he  had 

dnct  at  Lodi  the  Directory  gave  him  to  contend  with.  It  ia  related  that 

a  s\^ord  of  honour,  boaring  the  in-  when  Wellington  paw  how  Marmont 

scription,  "To  vanquish  Tyrants."  extended  his  wings,  he  quietly  lunched, 

Bonaparte  sent  him  to  present  to  the  keenly  slancing  at  the  enemy's  moTe« 

.IHreotoiy  the  flags  taken  from  the  ments  mn  tine  to  tima  Atlaethe 

enemy,  and  thus  procured  him  the  suddenly  drO|lped  knife  and  fork, 

grade  of  colonel    He  went  to  Egypt  crying,  "  I  have  them !"  or  "  I've 

in  1 798,  and  fou^t  with  distinction  at  caught  them  1"  or  some  such  expres- 

Alsnndria  ana  the  battie  of  the  aion,  tad  nt  enoe  gare  the  order  to 

Pyramids.  Returning  to  France  with  ehazga  tbe  enemv's  centre. 

Bonaparte,  Marmont  aided  liim  in  Poor  crest-fallen  Marmont  set  off 

his  designs,  and  was  rewarded  with  for  Paris,  suffering  dreadfully  from 

the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  his  wounded  arm,  which  he  would  not 

^feattte— deatined  aoon  after  to  phigr  permit  the  doetora  to  amputate^  He 

such  a  conspicuous  mrt  in  the  second  eventually  preserved  it.    In  1813  he 

Italian  campaign,  wnen  Marmont  got  was  intru8te<l  with  the  command  of 

his  cannon  over  the  Alps  by  the ' 'Grande Arm^ed'AIlemaene,"  and 

mounting  it  and  pladng  each  gun  oo  aerved  at  the  bloody  fields  of  Lntna, 

the  trunk     a  tree,  to  be  drawn  over  Bautzen,  Leipdg,  wb.  At  Leipzig  be 

the  frozen  surface.    The  decisive  fought  most  nobly  against  overwhelm- 

battle  of  ^lareugo  followed,  and  ingodds,  and,aocordingto  anEnghah 

LMarmontwaaatoneeiBadeamieral  aoooont  befefe  na,  lad  foar  honea 

ofdmsion.  After  the  peace  of  Lune-  killed  under  him,  and  was  twice 

TiHo,  he  was  appointed  Inspector-  wounded   Next  year  he  fought  to 

General  of  Artulery.  In  1606  he  cover  the  hue  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 

Mmd  teHoOand ;  from  1807  to  1800  concert  with  Mortier,  made  a  brave 
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bat  hoD€[ess  attempt  to  defend  Paris 
vhen  me  allies  invested  it  Marmont 
lid  no  alternative  but  to  capitulate^ 
and  for  doins;  this  the  Eini>eror 
branded  him  as  a  traitor,  and  the 
aM^ority  of  Frenchmen  have  echoed 
Iteehai^e — tmmeoiiAhiy  and  oroeily, 
m  believe. 

Marmont  followed  the  King  to 
Q&»t  4iinng  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
dlartiie  aeooBd  Beetoratioii  reeehred 
^nrioae  iMBOura.  In  1817  he  was 
Kfit  to  put  down  the  ri(»ts  at  Lyons, 
sad  this  added  to  iiis  already  great 
aopopularity.  Again,  in  1990^  iimm 
lis  me  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
extreme  difficulty,  Ijeins:  intrusted 
with  the  conimiind  of  the  army  of 
P&ris.  He  fought  against  the  people 
diriag  the  Three  Days  of  July,  and 
tlus  pat  the  crown  to  his  imhappy 
TpntatioiL  Even  the  migratefnl 
.Soarbona,  for  whom  he  sacrificed,  it  is 
Ikoo^t,  his  own  priiidple&  abused 
liiiu  lor  not  doing  yet  more  tor  them, 
thd  the  Duke  of  An^'oul^me  called 
hioi  a  ^aitor,  and  otl'ered  even  per^ 
iMl  violeeeeu  The  rest  of  his  life 
tm  spent  in  exile,  chiefly  at  Vienna. 
He  diM  at  Venice,  March  3rd,  1852. 
for  many  yeaxs — and,  for  aught  we 
laow,  even  vQ^Mi  porttait  in  the 
Bah.  of  the  Marahik,  ^  the  Tuileries^ 
•  '  ■  ien  by  a  veil— :i  -:  :r''f!'^:"'it 
|lfce!  CI  the  estimation  m  which  his 

fmtrymen  hc^  Jul  ocmdnctk  And 
;  we  deem  tbi  UBftKituBate  muhal 
have  been  in  a  very  great  measure 
th^  -^^m  of  circumstanceji.    In  his 
qmii,  Lwumoirs  there  is  a  concise  and 
veiy  cnii  v;^  exposition  of  his  rela- 
ti0z»  to  l^apoleon.     As  long  as  he 
(Xi^wleon)  sai'^  *   ^'  for  FranoeJ  I 
-Mgsj^  blm  Willi  eLLiiiiisiasm  ;  when 
^Hpd  *  France  and     I  served  him 
''with  xeal]  when  he  said  */  and 
Frofta^*  I ^-rY'  ininii  ^y  nttit^hmr-nt ; 
it  wee  only  whtiii  he  oaid  '/  wii/wui 

fnmot^  llMjitiil  I"]  fi  liim" 

Fnin  ,i©j»  Christophe  Kellennann 
wm-  bv.-TTi  at  5?trn3>^n'trrir.  ?\T:-^y  28th. 
\TW^  oi  1^  uuUe  Stitou  family,  and 
I'wliai  fifteen  entaeld  tihb  wga$  ae  a 
cadet   tsi  1784  ho  was  a  hrigadier- 

irokt  r  ,at  in  176^  W  hkjcame  a  heid- 
j;ifl.7,?,h  .^l ;  niid,  although  a  patrician  by 
IrirCii,  he  tfao^w  himself  hei^  and 
-  *  ^  thewhirlMMtbrtteniUe 


epocn,  enthusiasticallya^lvoeating  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  town  of 
Landau  voted  him  a  civic  crown  in 
arlvnowlcd;L'inent  of  his  patriotic  zeal 
Ue  received  command  of  the  nnny 
of  the  Moselle,  and,  eflectuu;  a  lunc* 
tion  with  Dumouriez,  he  tonglit  at 
Valmv,  and  did  much  to  sef'nrr  the 
victory.  Being  denounce!,  he  was 
imprisoned  during  the  Beign  of 
Terrar.  Rdeased  and  praBomced  te 
be  a  good  patriot,  he  neeived  com- 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  and 
of  Italy  early  in  1795 ;  and  when 
Bonaparte  was  named  oommandep  eC 
the  iKter  enny,  Kellermann  retained 
the  command  of  that  of  the  Alps. 
Subsequently  the  Directory  wished 
to  appoint  him  a  ioint  commander 
with  Bonaparte  of  the  army  ef  Itali^ 
hut  B<inapartc  refused  to  agree  ;  ana 
in  his  letter  to  the  Directory  occm* 
this  sensible  and  striking  i'as-saire — 
"Tonnite  (aa  joint  eoiurnaiKlcr.s)  Kil- 
lennann  and  me  in  Italy,  will  ruin  nl). 
That  general  hsis  doubtless  had  greater 
experience,  and  can  make  war  better 
than  me :  imt  both  together  we  shall 
manage  badly,  and  \  cannot  willingly 
serve  with  a  man  who  believes  him- 
self the  first  general  of  Europe.*' 

Napoleoii  had  no  lessen  to  be  lon£ 
jealoos  of  Kellennann,  and  created 
nira  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and 
Duke  of  Yidmy,  in  lbU4.  He  con- 
tinucMl  dmted  to  the  Emperor  tffl 
his  downftll  He  died  a  Peer  of 
FrMnce,  in  lP5n  aged  p?<]rhty-five. 
Sometime  before  his  death  this  aged 
warrior  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
his  heart  snould  be  buri<^  at  Valm^« 

the  pcrne  of  hia  prentest  victory, 
amidst  the  remains  of  his  dead  com- 

f)anionsi  iu  arms,  beneath  a  mauso- 
eum.  with  this  inscription^  Here 
died  gloriously  the  liravc  mm  who 
save  !  r:  :ir;"r,*  September  2i»th,  \  792. 
A  soldier  who  had  the  honour  to 
oomoiand  fhem  on  that  memorable 
day.  Marshal  Kellermann,  Duke  of 
Valmy,  expressing  twenty -eight  years 
afterward^  his  last  wishes  a  httle 
time  before  his  death,  has  oommanded 
his  he  art  to  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  them."  Keilermann'a  wUh  was 
religiously  fulhlied. 

Edouard  Adolphe  Oasimir  Joseph 
!5rortier,  wna  bom  atCambni  1708. 
fiis  £ftther  iTM  a  proprietor  and  mer- 
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chant  who  took  an  active  part,  po- 
litically, in  the  Revolution.  Toung 
Mortier  entered  the  amy  in  1791, 
and  fought  at  Jcinmai>es  and  other 
battles.  In  1791)  he  becauie  a  general 
of  division^  and  ioined  Mass^na's 
•my  in  Switzerland.  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  Holland.  He  was* 
one  of  the  marshals  of  1804,  and  in 
1806  won  many  laurels  when  fighting 
agaisBt  tiie  AuBtrians  and  Ruaiians, 
and  in  1807  commanded  an  army 
against  the  Swedes,  whom  he  defeat- 
ed. Nextvear  he  fought  at  the  great 
iMttle  of  Friedland,  and  received  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  a  dota* 
tion  of  100,000  francs  of  rent,  secured 
from  the  old  electoral  domains  of 
Hanovsr.  We  neit  find  him  one  of 
the  maishals  serving  in  Spain, whence 
he  was  recalled  in  1812  to  command 
the  Young  Guard  in  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  also  re-organized  and 
commanded  it  in  18 13^  at  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  &c  After 
Napoleon's  abdication,  Mortier  made 
his  peace  with  Louis,  who  gave  him 
honours  and  commands,  and.  named 
him  a  Peer  of  France.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  accepted  a  post  of 
Inspector  of  the  Frontiers,  aud  for 
this  defection  he  lost  his  peerage  on 
the  second  Restoration,  but  he  soon 
got  into  favour  again,  for  in  1806  he 
was  nominated  Qovemor  of  the  15th 
IGlitaiT  DiTision,  and  m  1819  once 
more  elevated  to  the  peerage,  "  and 
idways  voted  with  the  majority." 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Mor- 
tier was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Philippe.  On  the  S8th  July, 
1835,  he  was  accompanying  the  king 
to  a  general  review  of  the  Nation^ 
Guard  of  Paris,  when,  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Teinj)le,  Fieschi  exploded 
•his  "  infernal  machine,"  killing  eleven 
persons,  and  wounding  twenty-two. 
•Mortier  was  killed  at  the  king's  aide. 
He  was  buried  in  the  ditireh  of  tiie 
Invalidea. 

Guillaume  Marie  Anne  Brune,  the 
son  of  an  advocate,  was  born  at  Brives 
In  1768b  Having  finished  his  stndies 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  man 
of  letters — one  of  the  very  few  of  the 
future  marshals  who  possessed  lit^- 
iiytastes.  He  published  in  1788  ft 
work  of  travels,  and  was  connected 
with  many  journals  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  he  took  a  very  active 
part*  beinff  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Ghb  des  Ooidalien.  His 
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militanr  career  appears  to  have  com- 
menced as  a  National  Guard  in  1791, 
and  next  year  he  became  ''Cfdonel- 
adjutant- con  oral."  In  person  he  was 
a  very  tall  niaj <  titic  man,  of  singularly 
martial  bearing. 

Brune  served  under  Dumouries  in 
Belgium,  and  was  prnmntod  to  be  a 
f];eneral  of  brigade.  In  179t)  he  served 
under  Mass^ua  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  won  the  approbation  of  Bona- 

Sarte,  and  the  grade  of  a  general  of 
ivision.  After  returning  to  Franco 
he  was  sent  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
performed  Mi  duhr  with  such  re- 
markable success,  tnat  even  the  old 
cynic,  Talleyrand,  predicted  a  great 
future  for  him.  and  he  was  next  in- 
trusted wif&  the  ddef  eommaacl  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  Not  long  after* 
wards  he  was  commander  of  a  French - 
Batavian  arm;^  in  Holland,  where  he 
beat  the  Russians  at  Berghen,  caused 
the  expedition  of  our  Duke  of  Toik 
to  be  a  disastrous  failure,  and  occu- 
pied the  Helder.  Bonaparte  gave 
the  name  of  Helder  to  a  street  in 
Paris,  and  presented  Brune  with  m 
sword  and  armour,  and  gave  him  the 
government  of  Holland.  In  18(X)  he 
served  in  the  ever  troubled  royalist 
stronghold  of  La  Vendue ;  next  went 
to  Italy  where  he  beat  the  Austrians; 
and  at  the  time  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed he  was  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinoide.  What  an  aetiTe  life  I 
"Soldat  valeureux,gdn^ral  distingu^ 
ardent  patriote,"  says  lisynadier  of 
him — and  says  truly. 

As  a  matter  of  eoune  BnmewM 
one  of  the  first  fourteen  Manihsls  of 
the  Empire,  but  lie  saw  little  or  no 
more  active  service.  Levnadier  ap- 
pears to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
at  heart  Brune  continued  always  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  could  not  or 
would  not  stoop  to  be  a  courtier.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  retire- 
ment until  Napoleoirs  return  from 
Elba.  The  Emperor  felt  the  need  of 
all  his  firm  aua  vaUant  hearted  old 
captains.  "Write  to  Marshal  Brune,*' 
said  he  to  the  minister  of  war,  *Veii 
une  date  forUf  c'est  un  homme  sdr; 
je  puis  compter  mr  luV  Napoleon 
knew  his  man.  Brune  was  a  most 
noble-minded  fellow,  and,  from  all 
we  have  read  of  him,  he  had  not  a 
spark  of  selfish  alloy.  He  felt  an  in- 
stinctive repugnance  to  quit  his  re- 

tirement)  and  said  as  much  to  a  friend 
whotheiefore  mged  him  to  dedinA 
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•errice.  "WTiat  can  I  do  ?'*  said  the 
dcToted  warrior,  **  Europe  is  in  arms : 
it  menace*  France.  \\  hatever  \K^t 
K&poleoii  •srigns  me,  my  dutv'  is  to 
yxent  it"  So  Brune  went  to  Toulon, 
kis  head-quarters.  He  had  a  diffi- 
cult commission,  but  he  executed  it 
manfoDy. 

What  followed  would  require  many 
|ag«B  to  elucidate  fully.  Our  space 
IB  raj  circumscribed,  but  we  must 
ettnaich  a  little  to  explain  the  la- 
■eatable  fate  of  one  of  the  most  gal- 
k&t  and  estimable  captains  who  ever 
4x9W  nrord  for  Napoleon  the  Great, 
liri  a  man  whose  unmerited  fate  ha^ 
never  eeased  to  be  deplored  by  all 
zight-thinking  men  in  France. 

After  Waterloo,  troops  of  \iTetche8 
adHng  themselves  Royalists  went 
sbooteommitting  massacres  at  various 
ciCaea  and  emulating  the  atrocities  of 
tibe  nnt  Revolution.  Toulon  wiis 
Wtmd  by  them,  barked  by  the 
&gBih  fleet  blocka^iing  the  port. 
The  Bourbon  party  rumoured  that 
finme  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
flte  fiend iwh  assaasination  of  the  Prin- 
tem  de  Lamballe  in  1792,  and  whether 
they  believed  it  or  not,  it  served  as  a 
pratence.  When  the  representative 
of  the  new  government  arrived  at 
Toakm,  Brune  resigned  his  own  au- 
thority, and  implored  his  troops  to 
•Bbmit  without  murmuring.  He  left 
iWon  during  the  night  of  July  31st, 
md  although  warned  that  a  plot  had 
been  form^  to  awtaiwinate  him  at 
AT%noii,  he  would  not  credit  it,  and 
for  Avignon  he  accordinglv  set  out, 
teoompanied  a  couple  of  aidcs-de- 
fitsp.  On  their  way  one  of  the  latter 
grew  alarmed,  and  urged  the  marshal 
to  change  his  route,  but  Bnme  refitsed, 
tm  the  sorire  that  people  would  think 
him  airaid.  He  reached  Avignon  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  and  entered  a 
hotel  to  breakfast  whilst  the  horses 
wm  changed-  The  j^eople  speedily 
lemiedwho  he  was,  and  in  a  little  time 
a  nmng  mob  of  Royalists  invested 
the  hotel  "Death  !  into  the  Rhone 
with  the  aaBassin  of  Ma^lame  de  Lam- 
hdle — tiie  lieutenant  of  the  usurper  f 
Sndi  were  the  cries,  but  the  authori- 
tSflmooeeded  in  persuading  the  crowd 
to  disperse,  and  put  the  marshal  in  a 
fuitma  When  the  vehicle  reached 
the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  it 
hsd  to  pMS^  the  officer  on  duty  de- 
dned  thattne  passport  of  Brune  was 
aoi  lafficient,  and  that  he  could  not 
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let  him  pass  without  the  signed  per- 
mission of  the  commandant  of  the 
town.  The  mob  again  assembled 
and  drove  the  doomed  marshal  back 
to  the  hotel  he  had  quitted.  The 
authorities  tried  their  oest  to  save 
him,  and  got  together  a  hundred 
National  Guards — who  of  course 
were  quickly  routed  by  the  immense 
mob.  The  hotel  was  next  foroed, 
and  Brune  stood  face  to  face  with 
his  murderers,  who  parleyed  a  short 
time,  accusing  him  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe — which  he 
indignantly  denied,  and  then  shot 
him  through  the  head.  They  sub- 
sequently mutilated  the  corpse,  and 
dragged  it  by  a  rope  round  the  neck 
to  tlie  Rhone,  into  which  it  was  cast 
with  every  i)088ible  indignity. 

Prince  Joseph  Ciolek  Poniatowski 
was  bom  at  Varsovie,  May  7  th,  1763, 
and  was  nephew  of  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, the  last  king  of  hapless  Poland- 
In  early  life  he  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
war  with  Turkey.  In  1 788  he  quitted 
Austria  to  serve  his  own  country,  and 
performed  "prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
campaigns  01 1791  and  1792  against  the 
Russians."  In  1794  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  patriot  army.  We 
must  omit  reference  to  his  other  ser- 
vices for  want  of  space,  until  the  year 
1807,  when  he  and  his  followers  allied 
themselves  with  the  French.  In 
1808  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were 
defeated  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and 
Poniatowski  was  made  Minister  of 
War  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Varsovie 
(then  annexed  to  Saxony),  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  French 
and  Polish  troops  stationed  there. 
In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he 
commanded  the  5  th  Corps,  consisting 
of  40,(XX)  of  his  countrymen.  In  1813 
he  commanded  a  French  and  Polish 
army  in  Saxony,  and  displayed  such 
valour  and  generalship  at  tne  battle 
of  Vachau,  that  Napoleon  created 
him  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire  on  the 
field.  Two  days  aftens'^rds  the  tre- 
mendous battle  of  Leipzig  was  fought^ 
and  right  well  did  tne  new  marshal 
merit  ms  elevation  in  rank,  for  durine 
the  whole  of  the  day  he  sustained 
the  overwhelming  attacks  of  the 
enemy  with  unsurpassed  bravery  and 
determination  to  hold  his  ground. 
The  French  army  being  compelled  to 
retreat,  Poniatowski  and  the  Duke  of 
Tarcnta  were  charged  with  the  hon- 
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onrable  duty  of  coreriiig  the  retreat  *  and  1806  he  greAtly  distiogiiiBhed 

Poniatowski  held  the  suburbs  to  the  himself.    In  1808  lie  was  sent  to 

last  moment,  and  wounded  m  he  was,  Spain,  and  he  so  far  pleased  his  Im- 

hb  beh«v«d  like  a  demlflod.  After  perial  maater  by  Ua  Mmeea  in  that 

the  bridge  was  blown  up  ne  was  left  country,  that  in  1811  he  was  created 

with  7(X)  infantry  anct  6()  lancers,  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  subse- 

He  waved  his  sabre,  and  told  them  ouently  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 

they  must  die  fn  their  eoimtrr,  Iwt  Albufera.  Wellington  dioye  him  out 

'*let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly.    He  of  Spain. 

then  attacked  a  Prussian  column  After  the  Restoration,  Louis  con- 
which  pressed  upon  them,  and  re-  firmed  him  in  the  last  command  he 
ceived  a  ball  in  his  left  shoulder,  held  under  Napoleon,  and  made  liim 
Hia  defOted  troops  implored  him  to  a  Peer  of  Fnuice.  &c.  During  tlia 
save  himself.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  God  Hundred  Days  tne  Emperor  gave 
has  confided  to  me  the  honour  of  Po-  him  the  conunand  of  the  army  of  the 
land ;  to  Him  alone  will  I  surrender  Alps.  After  Waterloo  he  was  pro- 
it !"  He  eharced  again,  and  received  scnbed,  but  in  1819  reatoied  to  Ilia 
a  third  wouna.  No  longer  able  to  honours.  Ho (licdJanuary 3rd,  1826. 
fight,  he  attempted  to  pass  the  Elster,  Jeanne  Mathieu  Philibert  Serru- 
and  rode  into  the  rapid  river.  He  rier  was  born  at  Laon,  September 
eoold  hardly  keep  his  aeat,  bat  one  8th,  1742,  of  a  respectable  family, 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  named  Ble-  He  early  entered  the  army,  and  at 
champ,  sustained  him  in  the  srnldle,  the  Revolution  in  1789,  bore  the  rank 
For  a  while  they  struggled  in  the  of  migor.  He  was  an  ardent  Re- 
■Iroam,  and  then  aank  together.  pnbllcao,  and  his  promotion  now  ad- 

Tlnia  perished  the  princely  warrior  vanoed  mindly,  so  that  in  1795  ho 

— o  marshal  for  three  daijs  !  was  made  a  general  of  division,  and 

Poniatowuu's  body  was  recovered  served  in  the  army  of  the  Alps  uudor 
and  atrinped  tbe  same  dav,  and  wm  Kellermann.  In  1796  and  1797  Imi 
sent  to  wo  Urantiers  of  Poland.  The  served  nnder  Bonaparte  in  the  great 
Russians  received  it  with  singular  Italian  campaign.  Ho  then  was 
honour,  and  their  celebrated  generaL  nominated  commandant  of  Venice. 
Barclajr  de  Tolly,  followed  the  funeral  In  the  subsequent  campaigns,  whilst 
procession  at  the  head  of  his  staft  Bonaparte  was  absent  m  Egypt,  Ser- 
in 1816  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ap-  rurier  sustained  many  reverses,  and 
proved  of  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory  at  length,  in  1799,  was  forced  to  ca- 
of  the  Polish  prince,  and  in  1817  his  pitulate.  After  his  return  to  Franco 
lemaiaa  were  transierred  from  Var-  he  beoone  a  stanch  adherent  of 
Bovie  to  Cracow,  and  deposited  in  the  Bonaparte,  and  was  rewarded  with 
tombs  of  the  Polish  kings.  Napoleon  the  Grovemorship  of  the  Invalides  in 
himself  said,  '*the  true  king  of  Poland  1803^  and  in  1604  received  the  baton 
was  PoniatowskL  He  united  in  Idm-  of  a  Marshal  of  tiie  Einpim  Ho. 
self  all  the  titles  and  lio  had  all  the  never  was  in  active  military  servico 
talents."  afterwards.   At  the  downfall  of  Na- 

Louis  Gabriel  Suchet  was  bom  at  poieon  in  1814,  the  old  invalides  sur- 

Lyons,  March  90th»  1778.  Hiaftther  ronnded  their  governor,  and  ofeted 

was  a  manufacturer,  and  he  was  des-  to  die  in  defence  of  the  asylum.  But 

tined  for  a  similar  calling,  but  in  1792  the  old  governor  only  gripped  the 

he  became  a  volunteer  in  the  national  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  munnuied  that 

eavahyofUiBatiyeeity.  Heaerved  resistance  waa  in  Tain.  A  ainking 

in  many  of  the  early  campaigns  of  the  scene  ensued,  which  ia  graphically 

Republic,  especially  in  Italy,  in  1796  described  in  the  "Histoire  des  In- 

and  1797.   In  the  latter  year  he  was  valides."  The  veterans  cried  out  that 

nominated  a  chief  of  brigade.   He  the  fia^  and  trophies  taken  from  thft 

next  served  with  Brune  in  Switzer-  enenuea,  and  dopoalted  at  the  Inm« 

land,  and  afterwards  returned  to  lides,  would  now  be  carried  off.  Ser-. 

Italy.  He  continued  actively  engaged  nirier  denied  it    "Then  how  will 

for  several  years,  and  in  1804  he  was  you  save  them  1  where  hide  them  1^ 

appointed  to  command  a  diyiaion  off  to  whom  confide  tiiem  1"  Tlie  gofw- 

the  army  collected  at  Boulogne  for  emor  admitted  the  impossibility,  but 

the  meditated  invasion  of  England,  said  that  the  enemy  should  never 

In  the  German  campaigns  of  1805  take  them  away.   In  a  word,  he  re- 
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wired  to  "burn  them  !  No  sooner  de- 
tanimed  than  done.  '*The  most  glo- 
nm  ftre  which  ever  waji  hgiiu-<l ; 
ihey  threw  into  the  flames  Prussian, 
Aoitnuu  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
BiB,  tta  a  thousand  other  trophies 
takn  from  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  crfBoew  and  the  invalides  actively 
fed  the  fire,  stirring  the  standards 
Aat  the  flames  might  not  snare  a 
iL  "Thus,*  said  an  old  ser- 
'  disappear  in  smoke  and  ashc8, 
glory,  brilliant  feats  of  arms, 
Kovenira  of  conquests  !*  " 
Lmna  XVIII.  made  Semirier  a 
of  France  :  Napoleon,  in  18 IT), 
that  dignity,  but  on  the 
neoad  Rwtoration  the  king  not  only 
bMiibed  the  marshal  from  ttie  Cham- 
bvof  Peen^  but  deprived  Itim  of  the 
Gorenonhip  of  the  Invalides.  Ho 
difid  December  2lBt,  1819. 

Dominique  Catherine  P^ri^on 
WIS  bom  at  Grenade,  near  Toulouse, 
lUy  31st,  1754.  His  family  were 
riefa,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
he  flBtmd  the  army  as  a  8ub-lieut«n- 
^gfL  He  aenred  in  the  campaigns  of 
vHI  nd  the  two  following  years, 
mi  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a 
bravery,  which  at  times  de- 
into  recklessness.  At  the 
of  Rosaa,  P^rignon  was  one  day 

 ^  on  a  stone,  giving  orders,  when 

a  bvmb  fell  so  near  him  that  the 
burnt  the  flap  of  his  coat, 
one  cried  to  him  to  fly  from 
ioDDment  peril,  but  he  would  not 
^  from  the  spot  The  bomb  ex- 
ffeded,  and  merely  covered  hun  with 
«Bth.  After  the  peace  with  Spain, 
Bfci^on  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  till  1798. 
Btteming  to  France,  the  Directory 
■ive  him  a  command  in  the  army  of 
midcfj  where,  at  the  battle  of  Novi, 
he  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner. 
hi  1804  he  was  created  a  Marshal  of 
^fiBpire  :  Governor  of  Parina  in 
;  and  trom  18(>8  to  1814  Com- 
-in-Chief  of  the  troops  of  the 
I  of  Naples.  He  then  offered 
to  the  Bourbons,  who 
him  o£Bces  and  honours,  and  a 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
continued  loyal  to  King  Louis  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  after  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  command  of  the 
lat  Miiitary  Division.  He  died  De- 
onber  25th.  1818. 

Leynadier's  summary  of  P^rig- 


non's  character  is  brief  and  nungent : 
"  He  died  leaving  a  contestible  mili- 
tary reputation,  and,  as  a  political 
man,  a  reputation  of  versatUity  in- 
con  testible." 

Bon  Adrien  Jeannot  de  Moncey 
was  bom  at  Besjinc^on,  July  Slst, 
1754.  His  father  was  an  advocate, 
who  intended  his  son  for  the  same 
profession,  but  young  Moncey  enlisted 
for  a  soldier.  His  family  bought  him 
off"  after  six  months'  service,  but  he 
soon  enlisted  again  as  a  grenadier, 
being  very  talL  A  second  time,  at 
his  own  desire,  a  discharge  was  pro- 
cured, but  the  next  year  Moncey  en- 
listed for  the  third  and  last  time.  "Bf 
dint  of  hard  service,  he  worked  his 
way  up  the  ladder  of  pmmotion,  so 
that  by  1794  he  was  a  general  of  di- 
vision. After  various  important  mili- 
tary services,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  who  gave 
him  command  of  the  15th  Division. 
In  the  desimtch  relative  to  the  ^at 
battle  of  Marengo  his  name  was  highly 
lauded  Thereafter  he  evinced  entire 
devotion  to  the  First  Consul,  who.  on 
ascending  the  throne,  rewarded  nim 
with  many  honours  and  the  baton  of 
a  marshal.  From  1808  to  1810  he 
served  in  Spain.  In  1812  and  1813  he 
was  Inspector-General  of  the  Gendar- 
merie. In  1814  he  was  named  Com- 
mandant-General of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  on  quit- 
ting his  capital  for  the  campaign,  said 
to  Moncey,  "  It  is  to  you,  and  to  the 
coun^e  of  the  National  Guard,  that 
I  confide  the  Empress  and  the  King 
of  Rome."  And  this  great  trust  was 
not  belied.  Marshal  Moncey  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  done  all  tliat  man 
could  do  to  defend  Paris  when  the 
allies  thundered  at  its  gates.  After 
the  capitulation,  he  and  his  hfmdful 
of  troops  escorted  the  fallen  Emperor 
to  Fontainebleau.  That  last  duty  per- 
formed, he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
LfOuLa,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  ap- 
pointments, and  named  him  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Peer  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  that^^  Na- 
poleon, during  the  Hundred  Dajrs, 
mcluded  Moncey  in  the  roll  of  impe- 
rial peers,  which  the  Bourbons  re- 
venged by  depriving  the  old  marshal 
of  his  peerage.  Being  the  oldest  mar- 
shal, he  was  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  military  commission  ap- 
pointed to  try  Marshal  Ney.   He  re- 
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fhsed,  in  a  letter  to  the  King— a  most 
noble,  beautiful,  and  affecting  epistle, 
in  wliieh  he  idle  how  he  is  plaoed  in 
the  cruel  position  of  disobeying  his 
Sovereign  or  of  doing  violence  to  his 
conscience.  He  rec^ls  Key's  mag- 
nifloent  mUitaiy  career,  and  gtTet  lea- 
aoDs  why  that  great  warrior  should 
not  be  condemned  He  concludes  by 
an  ejq^reasion  of  hope  that  he  may 
detoend  to  the  tomb  aUe  to  err  that 
''All  is  lost,  save  honour."  WiU  It 
be  credited  by  posterity  that  the  Bour- 
bons could  punish  such  a  man  for 
obeying  his  conscience,  regardless  of 
the  certain  loss  of  worldly  honouiB  t 
They  did  so.  He  was  confined  maaj 
months  in  the  fortress  of  Ham. 
.  In  1823,  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  be  was  charged  with  the 
command  of  the  4th  Corps,  intended 
to  invade  Catalonia.  Although  neurl  v 
seventy,  he  performed  bis  quty  woil, 
and  WM  reoeiyed  In  &Toar  on  nie  re- 
turn. In  1834,  aft«r  Jourdan's  death, 
he  became  Governor  of  the  Invalides. 
On  the  16th  December,  1840,  when 
Napoleon's  remains  were  hronght  to 
the  Invalides,  he  insisted  on  render- 
ing a  last  homage  to  the  ashes  of  the 
great  Captain  he  nad  faithfully  served, 
and  siek  and  wom-oot  as  he  was,  he 
bad  himself  oomwt^  to  tl|e  choir  }ff 
the  side  of  the  catafalque. 

He  died  April  20th,  184^  aged 
eighty-eight  yean.  He  was  not  a 
groat  general,  but  few,  Indeed,  of  the 
nuttriirii  were  so  honourable  and 
honest  "  An  honest  man  was  Na- 
poleon's own  eulogium  on  Moncey. 

Claude  Victor  Perrin  was  bom  at 
La  Marche,  in  1766.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  volunteered  in  the 
artillery,  and  was  an  officer  in  1789. 
At  the  siege  of  Toulon^  in  1793,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  general  of  bri- 
gade. He  next  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Alps.  In 
1796  he  commanded  the  advance- 

fuard  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  fought 
rilliantly  throughout  the  war  till  the 
peace  ot  Gampo-Formio.  He  then 
reoeiTed  a  command  in  La  Vend^ 
In  1799  lie  again  went  to  Italy,  and 
fought  in  many  battles.  After  Ik)na- 
parto  s  return  from  Egypt,  Perrin 
aided  much  to  win  the  great  victoiy 
of  Marengo,  and  received  a  sabre^  oi 
honour.  In  the  Prussian  campaign 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  wounded  at  Jena.    He  com- 
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manded  the  let  Corps  of  the  Grand 
Army  at  Friedland,  and  received,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  baton  of  s 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  1808  he 
was  charged  with  tne  command  of  a 
corps  of  the  army  in  Spain.  In  1618 
he  was  recalled  to  share  in  the  fearfkil 
Bossian  campaign,  and  behaved  he- 
roically.  In  1813  ne  commanded  the 

£d  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army  at 
itsen,  Leipzig,  &&  He  fought  much 
during  the  aisastrouB  defensive  cam- 
paign of  1614|  and  was  desptrateljr 
wounded. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated,  Victor 
Perrin  submitted  his  sword  to  LouisL 
who  made  him  Governor  of  the  2n(i 
Military  Division.  When  Napoleon 
returned  from  Ellia^  Perrin  adtireased 
his  troops,  urging  them  to  be  faithful 
to  the  King.  They  answered  him  by 
mounting  the  tri-coloured  cockade ! 
After  the  second  Bestoration  he  was 
made  a  peer,  and  reorited  fnm  tlma 
to  time  numerous  other  honours  and 
employments.  He  died  at  Paris,  March 
1st)  1841.  We  omitted  to  mention 
that  he  hero  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bel- 
luna. 

Laurent  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  was 
bom  at  Toul,  April  1 3th,  1 764.  Sprung 
ttom  the  people,  he  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  artistic  life,  and  stadled 
at  Rome.  He  afterwards  became  a 
player.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place,  he  figured  as  an  actor  of  reality 
amidst  ite  terrible  scenes.  In  1792 
he  joined,  as  a  volunteer,  the  "  Re- 
publican Chasseiu^  of  Paris,"  and 
added  "  Saint-Cyr"  to  his  original 
name  of  Lanrent  Gkrarion.  Within 
two  years  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral of  division.  He  saw  much  ac- 
tive service  from  1795  to  18(X),  and 
again  in  1801.  He  fought  In  tibe 
campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  and  next 
ye^r  wa.s  sent  to  Spain— that  country 
80  uniformly  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  Napoleon's  marshals— where  be 
reaped  nought  bnt  misfortune  and 
di8gra<!e.  In  1812  he  commanded  the 
6th  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
having  nobly  attadred  and  defeated 
Wittgenstein  at  Polotsk,  Napoleotl 
created  him  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 
August  27th.  The  new  marshal  proved 
himiBelf  right  worthy  of  his  exalted 
rank  dnring  the  retreat ;  and  even 
when  seriously  wounded,  he  on  one 
occasion  had  himself  carried  in  the 
midst  of  the  batUe. 
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In  1813  he  made  the  campaign  of  mand  of  what  was  called  Pescadron 
Saxony,  and  signalized  himself  at  the  Mere,  which  was  intended  to  act  as  a 
battle  of  Dreeden.  But  his  day  of  last  reserve.  It  was  composed  en- 
l^flTf  was  over,  and  eventually  he  was  tirely  of  officers,  who  no  longer  had 
BMie  prisoner  with  bis  C4)rps  of  16,000  troops  to  command. 
ML  After  the  Restoration  he  was  Grouchy  fought  bravely  in  defence 
Side  a  Peer  of  France  by  Louis,  and  of  France  when  it  was  invaded  in 
lemained  faithful  to  his  new  Sove-  1814,  and  Napoleon  considered  he  had 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  earned  a  baton,  and  nominated  him  a 
the  second  Restoration  he  held  Marshal  of  the  Empire  during  the 
B  <^oea — Minister  of  War,  Mi-  Hundred  Davs,  when  Grouchy  was 
of  Marine,  &c.  He  died  at  intrusted  with  a  corps  to  operate  in 
Hjkea,  March  12th,  1830,  leaving  an  Belgium.  Every  reader  knows  how 
■■miniii  J  memory  in  the  estimation  he  fought  at  Lignv,  and  how  he  did 
ti  the  Bonapartists,  who  accuse  him  not  fight  at  Waterloo.  His  inactivity 
of  haTin^  euiibited  great  ingratitude  on  that  occasion  has  never  been  sa- 
towardsliis  old  master.  tisfactorily  explained,  although  it  is 
Emmanuel  Comte  de  Grouchy  was  hard  to  believe  he  was  really  a  traitor, 
bora  at  Paris,  October  23rd,  1766.  He  nor  is  such  a  supposition  compatible 
WM  brooffht  up  to  the  profession  of  with  the  fact  that  after  the  second 
tUBS,  AnK,  like  not  a  few  officers  of  Restoration  he  was  proscribed,  and 
■flUe  families^  he  readily  embraced  sought  refuge  in  America.  In  1819 
Bipnbiican  principles  in  1789.  Dur-  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
mg  the  campaign  of  1793  he  was  and  his  titles}  and  honours  were  re- 
■imed  general  of  brigade.  He  was  stored,  but  his  dignity  of  a  marshal 
actnrely  engaged  in  putting  down  the  was  not  recognised  until  Louis  Phi- 
protracted  civil  war  in  La  Vendue  ;  lippe  confirmed  his  nomination  by  an 
and  in  1798  he  went  to  Italy,  but  won  oraonnance  of  November  lUth,  1831. 
■0  iMirels  there.  At  Pasturana,  borne  Grouchy  died  at  St.  Etienne,  May 
40wn  by  numbens  he  defended  him-  29th,  1847. 

adf  wttesi  covered  with  wounds,  but  To  conclude  these  brief  sketches  of 

fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Austro-  Napoleon  the  Great's  Marshals,  we 

TTiiMisnn     For  months  he  lingered  may  remark  that  out  of  the  total  num- 

between  life  and  death,  and  was  ex-  her  (including  Grouchy)  of  twenty- 


at  the  end  of  a  year.    He  six,  no  leas  tnan  eight  died  violent 

eommanded  a  division  of  the  deaths,  viz. : — Murat,  shot  by  verdict 

nnder  Bonaparte,  and  sharetl  of  a  court-martial  -  Nev,  the  same; 

Am  g^ory  of  Marengo.    In  1807  he  Berthier  committea  (as  believed)  sui- 


a  corps  of  the  Grand  cide  in  a  fit  of  inJianity  or  of  remorse ; 
lianr  in  the  Prussian  campaign,  and  Brune,  assassinated  ;  Lannes,  mor- 
iamffit  at  Eyiau  and  Friealund.  In  tally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ess- 
1806  he  was  employed  in  Spain,  and  ling ;  Bcssi^rcs,  killed  at  the  battle 
■  1800  in  Germany.  In  1812  he  com-  of  Lutzen ;  Poniatowski,  drowned  in 
fnrtftd  thrtje  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  the  Elster,  when  desperately  wound- 
tiiM!iii  invasion,  and  during  the  aw-  ed ;  Mortier,  killed  by  Fieschi's  in- 
fo] retreat  Napoleon  gave  him  the  com-  fernal  machine  in  Paris. 
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V. 

Now  from  haaVn's  mtw  and  tempesfc-woeping  trees, 

And  rocks  and  cliffs,  the  thunder-drops  fall  fiu^ 
Or  by  the  wild  and  fiiriouR-driving  blast 

Show'r  down  in  taemiug  and  incm&ut  seaa^ 

Of  lain  agtlnife  ti»     ktkioee ; 

And  windows  rude  of  mountain-chamben  yait, 
Wherein  are  t^mbM,  yet  Uve,  the  unthaw'd  p(M^ 

And  future  cold  oi  many  centurieei, 

Which,  could  a  mortal's  foot  adventmoos  scales 

He  dead  must  hide,  or  living  scarce  unfold, 
Great  wonders  of  these  mountains  yet  untold^ 
And  yet  unsung  in  earth's  low  grovelling  Tale ; 

Yet  these  do  show  the  mighty  pow'r  of  God, 
And  hero  his  boundliess  and  suhiime  abode. 


SwB^  Iqt  the  moon,  whose  motion  rest  might  be 

mortals  docmod,  the  tidef^  thonrxh  to  and-fro 
iTiey  roll,  Re* m  as  they  did  nor  ebl)  nor  flow; 

Albeit  they        less  waft  with  sullen  glee 

TbB  ebtfting  seat  of  the  deep-founded  sea, 

Now  main  ward  from  the  rib'd  strand  dank  and  low, 
Now  shrireward  back  anon  with  reflueoce  aloW| 

Hither  and  thither  borne  ail  ripplingly 

And  brightly,  though  round  wrecks  unbeaconM  lone, 
Dark  crowding  oft— more  blest  the  scene  and  fair 
Where  smiles,  as  smile  true  hearts,  far  ocean's  braast| 
Aft  dttngee  and  mutatkmB  all  unknown 
To  virtue,  or  to  those  calm  dej^ths  that  ne'er 
Xhe  bounding  keel  with  enTimis  shoeb  moleit 


TO. 

Badi  moontain'a  rainy  Bky-abaoMd  peek 

Now  pours  a  heavy  and  down-mshin^  show'r, 

Wide  o'er  each  moisten'd  field  and  dnpping  bow*!; 
While  wand  hng  clouds  in  many  a  distant  strefUK 
That  round  these  high  majestic  summits  reek, 

Qrow  darker  and  still  darker  eVry  hour, 

And  as  they  drearily  and  dimly  lour, 
In  gathered  torrents  o'er  the  landscape  break. 

Bat  lo!  at  len^h  the  joyous  glancing  ragr 
Of  the  bright  sun  triumphantly  e|iiieil% 

To  vindicate  his  empire  of  the  day 

And  vanaimh  all  its  gloom,  and  ail  its  tears  j 

So  God,  a  gladJier  lij^tk  dkh  grie&  al^ 

Aba  haniehei  inin'i  dowV^  and  dBix*nii^lb8i& 
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ITol  scantly  the  cool  tide  by  him  is  sipM 

"Who  in  the  scorching  wilderness  doth  stray, 
And  finds  a  stream  fa^t  speeding  doivn  ita  way 
JFrom  spring  un^n  of  aome  d!ark  mountain  cr^-pt 
Of  ice-cold  depths,  wher«  mortal  haad  ne'er  dip'd. 
A  solitary  um^  nor  the  sun's  ray 
E'er  shod  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  golden  dnv, 
JN'or  by  its  iioar  marge  wild  goat's  foot  e'er  tnp  d 

As  tr!i  kling  Bofit  its  bright  refreshing  gleam 

KShines  o'er  the  ruMged  mountain's  gloomy  sides, 
And  dews  the  aria8and&  through  which  it  gUdM^ 

Methinka  the  tinkling  of  that  dfiiflrtitraem 

Sounds  to  the  fainting,  thjrflt-parrh'd  wand*rer  dov 
Am  Sabhath'a  beli  to  liie  soul  a  world-uck  ear. 


lORSIGN  AND  DO 

Dtetno  the  past  month  the  move- 
ments and  fortunes  of  Gahbaldi  and 
Itii  band  of  heroes  hare  been  the 
Mini  oiieel  ef  the  fatenit  «id 
^pakhy  of  Barope,  and  hie  success 
in  nberatinsr  the  Sicilians  from  ty- 
aumic  government  lias  becai  hailed 
ii  our  nd  oilier  eoimtriee  with  joit 
tqoicins.  The  ultimate  dneeta  of 
ae  leaaer  himself,  of  the  force  he 
eammands,  and  of  the  party  at  large 
vko  srmpathize  with  him  in  ItiJy 
Md  tuoo^out  Europe,  being  the 
OTCTtbrow  of  the  Neapolitan  or=5po- 
tkoi,  and  the  addition  of  the  territory 
low  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the 
IVo  Sicilies  to  the  Italian 
KiTJj  I  ui,  in  luding  Sardinia,  and 
recently  emancipated  State**,  over 
which  the  constitutional  sway  of  Vic- 
tor WmnMBtwl  extends — two  qoee- 
tions  of  Tast  pohtical  and  religious 
i!T:p"irtanc«  are  hanging  in  the  ba- 
oDce,  name^jr,  how  £tf  Fr«ioh  in- 
ftiHioe  will  peeeiue  predcoiiDnit  in 
til  Italy,  and  how  far  the  dominions 
of  the  Pope  will  he  nbMrbed  Ytj  tlie 
eoBBe  of  erents. 

JM  us  flnt  eddran  onnelfes  to 
fte  iMt  cpieftien.  It  is  phiin  thil 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  an- 
Bezing  the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
portion  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  would 
not  limit  the  aspirations  of  the  party 
of  freed r-m,  h'f  cause  the  existence  of 
the  Pa|:^  Stcite.^,  as  siicli,  would  not 
cnly  be  incouaiateut  with  the  pro- 
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claimed  object  of  the  political  unify 
of  Italy,  but  would  be  destnictiTe  of 
the  geographical  unity  of  the  domi- 
liene  or  l^ito  EmmeniMl  tar  eoltiMr 

them  in  twa  Therefon,  the  aboo* 

tion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
PapacY  appears  to  be  an  essential 
pen  or  the  pieeent  BMfFiaMBt. 

French  policy  is  oppoeed  to  suck 

df^velopment  for  double  rea«<>na-  being 
politically  averse  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  and  independent  constitu- 
tional government  of  all  Italy,  and 
being  wed^rrd  to  uphold  the  F^pol 
power  lor  religious  purposes. 

British  policy  is,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
immensely  interested  in  tke  firm  eo- 
tablishment  of  a  strong  tind  inde- 
pendent constitutional  government  of 
Italy.  At  present  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  so  closely  bound  to  the  Bonaparte* 
by  family  and  interested  ties  a.^  to  be 
too  much  under  French  influence. 
Viewed  at  a  year's  distance,  the  grand 
ol^eefc  of  the  late  eempaicii  WM  to 
eetoblish  that  influence  as  largely  aa 
possible  throughout  Italy.  It  was 
already  strong  m  the  Eteniai  City,  eo 
kng  garriiOBed  by  iti  heyeneiB ;  it 
1mm  recently  showed  its  atrensth  ae 
Bwayinr^  the  deliberations  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  8  parliament,  and  it  may 
succeed  in  placing  a  second  Muiat  on 
the  Neapohtan  throne. 

What  is  left  to  British  policy  t 
For  tlie  last  tlirce  mouths  our  coun- 
terpoibiiig  syiitem  lias  plainly  found 
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no  alternative  than  to  side  with  the 
anti-court  party  in  Central  Italy, 
an  unfortunate  state  of  thin^  aua 
mdering  it  highly  preferable  that  the 
new  Constitutional  Kingdom  should 
prow  to  dimensions  sufficient  to  free 
it  from  its  present  dependence  on 
Fmoe.  Any  cheek  to  the  ooune  of 
affiun  that  would  retard  their  pre- 
sent promise,  and  especially  any  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Tuiieries  indicating 
aetatioii  to  the  King  of  Saidinia  wil( 
of  comae,  be  viewed  with  extreme 
and  just  jealousy  in  England.  The 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  unitiiLst  in  giand 
independence  all  who  wiu  dautt  to 
lange  themselves  under  the  new  ao- 
vereignty — a  sixth  "  Great  Power  of 
Europe" — is  now  being  bom,  and 
who  shall  strangle  it  in  the  birth  I 

Tet  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
the  many  and  grave  difficulties  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  course,  long 
before  the  point  can  be  reached  which 
flhaU  pnmounce  the  existence  6t  a 
kingdom.  Both  England  and  France 
would  deprecate  any  occurrence  by 
which  the  throne  ol  Naples  should 
beoome  vacant)  nnleea  the  sceptre 
were  taken  up  by  approved  hands, 
and  looming  events  seem  to  threaten 
a  quarrel  wtween  those  Powers  on 
thia  important  isBoe.  The  time  when 
a  f^ch  aainp  ruled  there  is  not 
forgotten  either  at  the  Tuileries  or  at 
St  James's  :  and  we  cannot  but  view 
with  apprenension  the  possible  re- 
vival of  pretensions  which  have  never 
been  wholly  laid  aside.  Without 
being  unduly  suspicious,  we  are  jus- 
tified by  the  remembrance  of  Pnnce 
Napoleon's  visit  to  Tuscany,  and  by 
the  notoriety  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  provide  an 
lUdian  Kingdom  for  this  Prince,  in 
observing  that  the  pnesent  opportu- 
nity offers  another  opening  for  the 
subtle,  restless,  and  unsatisned  ambi- 
tion of  members  and  relations  of  the 
BooMNuto  ftunily.  Yoong  Prince 
Joachim  Murat  is  grandson  of  a  sister 
of  the  First  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
confidence  of  Europe  has  been  so 
dudDenbgrtbe  condiiet  of  tlie  Tbird 
BBBpanr,  and  espedsllr  bf  ^  nent 
annexation  of  territory,  as  to  compel 
us  not  to  trust  in  such  princes,  and  to 
look  carefully  to  our  gunpowder  ma- 
casines.  Whenever  tne  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna  shall  have  lit  up  the 
fires  of  Vesuvius,  and  have  poiu-ed 
the  streams  of  insurrection  like  buru- 
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ing  lava  over  Southern  Italy,  let  ns 
hope  and  pray  that  the  dread  ignition 
will  not  extend  to  war  between  two 
foreign  yet  highly  interested  Powers. 
The  mterests  of  England  in  the  Me- 
diterranean are  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  any  thing  which  might 
threaton  to  make  the  bk^way  to 
India  a  French  lake  must  oe  viewed 
by  this  country  with  feelings  of  the 
gravest  anxiety.  Yet  is  not  the 
determinatioii  m  the  Bmperor  to  bi- 
terfere  potently  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  Italy  mto  a  kingdom  quito 
apparent  in  the  enormous  armament 
he  maintains  1  Does  any  one  believe 
but  that  if  the  tri-colour  flag  boasted 
a  hundred  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  oppose 
an  adequate  force,  some  scion  of^  the 
new  boose  of  prince  and  king-makeni 
would  soon  be  seen  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Impe- 
rial government  would  be  wounded 
vitally  by  the  erection  of  a  great 
neighbouring  constitutional  kingdom. 
for  it  could  not  bear  the  continual 
contrast  presented  by  the  want  of 
fteedom  under  its  despotism  sod  tbo 
presence  of  liberty  in  Italy  as  well  as 
m  England,  Belgium,  and  Prussia. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Onff  of  Rossfai  is  alive  to  bis  oljeo- 
tions  on  the  same  seoiei 

Plainly,  the  Italians  in  general  wish 
to  attach  themselves  to  Piedmont,  or 
in  other  words,  to  throw  off  Abso* 
lutism  in  favour  of  Self-govenunenlr 
Union  with  Piedmont  has  become  &  - 
necessity  for  every  portion  of  the 
peninsula  which  can  succeed  in  get- 
ting rid  of  its  old  rulers.  W^^^^ 
speculative  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  amongst  the  native  politicians 
on  the  Question  of  Italian  Unity,  an 
impression  has  manifestly  been  ar- 
rived at  by  their  statesmen  that  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  bring  the 
entire  country  under  a  single  flag,  aa 
the  only  safcgnaid  agafaist  the  bitra- 
sion  of  foreign  pretensions.  The  mat- 
ter of  unity  secured,  the  f\iture  form 
of  government  may  remain,  if  neces- 
sary, an  open  question.  Au  lomsof 
the  oonstitotiinial  form  have,  at  tiiA 
same  time,  guarantees  for  its  continu- 
ance in  the  character  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  in  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cent Pigmentation  of  power  to  Pied- 
mont is  chiefly  owing  to  the  respect 
inspired  by  the  representative  nature 
of  its  government  This  is  hardly  the^ 
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tiine  for  discussing  whether  the  par- 
fiunentary  form  is  the  most  suituble 
form  for  governing  the  southern  Ita- 
liaa  people,  unused  to  self-govem- 
m^U  and  excitable  as  they  are.  Ip- 
deed,  the  very  name  of  the  men  of 
Piedmont,  viz.,  "  Foot  of  the  Moun- 
tain men,"  by  pointing  them  out  as 
the  northerns  of  the  country,  explains 
why  the  8elf-o:overning  system  has 
been  found  suitable  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  questions  as  to  what  king 
isd  vhat  form  of  rule  the  Italians 
vill  submit  to  must*  be  left  to  them- 
kIvcs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
public  opinion  among  ourselves  will 
suffice  to  keep  in  check  any  employ- 
ment of  the  armaments  of  L.  N.  Bon- 
aoarte  towards  dividing  Italy  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  north  and 
loath  would  be  held  by  his  allies  and 
reUtives  in  Milan  and  Naples,  and 
tbe  centre  by  his  troops  in  Kome. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  are  now  fixed 
o&  Italy;  and  let  us  say  it  will  be  well 
th&t  the  sharpest  watch  should  be 
kept  on  all  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  creating  that  predominance  of 
French  power  m  the  Italian  peninsula 
viiich  was  the  plain  object  of  last 
jear's  camixiijin. 

Tuminc:  to  Home  politics,  and  from 
whatever  treaties  the  Emperor  of 
France  has  made  and  may  make  with 
other  Powers  for  purposes  of  war, 
let  US  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  re- 
cent treaties  for  purposes  of  com- 
aierce.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
ioes  not  confine  his  views,  like  the 
lidncbester  school  of  politicians,  to 
matters  of  Peace,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  year  he  was 
Baking  a  commercial  compact  with 
lBd|and,  he  was  also  engaged  in 
^^oi^^g  treaties  quite  uncommercial 
with  other  States,  and  in  making  war 
for  an  increase  of  alliance  and  terri- 
lorv. 

One  effect  of  our  recent  Treatv  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Budget  will  be, 
hf  aogmoiting  and  perpetuating  the 
iatome  tax,  to  render  our  tax-payers 
dinodined  to  incur  the  cost  of  check- 
■gFrencb  ambition. 

The  Budget  of  I860  being  a  Siam- 
mt  twin  with  the  Treaty,  these  in- 
separables must  be  viewed  together ; 
and  the  fact  is  plain  that,  while  the 
opention  of  one  of  the  fraternity  will 
tie  to  atrip  the  revenue  of  about  two 
millions  sterlin?,  that  of  the  other 
dfects  a  substitution  of  direct  for  in- 


direct taxation  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions.  In  short,  this  financial  coup 
is  an  enormouslv  bold  stroke  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Manchester  doctrine  of 
relieving  the  working-classes  from 
indirect  imposts.  The  country  was 
taken  by  surprise,  for  no  solemn  State 
investigation  had  been  made  into  the 
serious  question  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  burdens  justified 
such  an  extreme  shifting  of  taxation 
from  labour  to  capital. 

Similarly,  the  same  Cabinet  brought 
forward  their  Reform  measure  with- 
out adequate  inquiry  into  the  amount 
of  the  change  they  projected.  Thus, 
in  both  these  matters  of  supreme  im- 
portance, this  very  liberal  Ministry 
nas  ignored  the  poet's  maxim  of 
"  looking  with  forward  and  reverted 
eve."  Democracy  is  the  end,  if  not 
the  aim,  of  the  representative  mea- 
sure; and  forced  economy,  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  Budget.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  the  political  position  of 
affairs,  no  right-minded  Briton  can 
wish  for  war ;  yet  he  will  hardly  ap- 
prove that  his  weapons  of  defence 
should  have  been  taken  from  his 
hands.  The  Peace  party  are  bent  on 
making  a  rupture  with  I  ranee  almost 
impossible,  by  throwing  the  cost  upon 
the  propcrtie<l  class,  forgetting  that 
the  truism,  "  It  takes  two  persons  to 
quarrel,"  will  cut  in  another  way, 
when,  if  we  are  injured,  we  avoid  de- 
fending ourselves.  That  party  seema 
also  insufficiently  to  recognise  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  positions 
of  His  Imperial  Majestv  and  our  Gra- 
cious Majesty  in  regard,  of  raising  the 
sinews  of  war.  A  Decree"  by  him 
who  is  Emperor  by  "  la  volonte  iia- 
tianale"  is  enough  for  borrowing  one 
hundred  millions  of  money,  while  she 
must  consult,  among  others,  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  a  party  notori- 
ously averse  to  admit  of  war,  even 
when  it  has  become  a  stem  necessity. 

But,  as  has  been  said  in  other  peril- 
ous political  times,  "  Thank  God,  we 
have  a  House  of  Lords!"  Fortun- 
ately for  the  present,  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber, supported  by  the  sense  of  the 
country,  has  come  forward  nobly,  and 
rectified  the  Budget,  as  it  would  also 
have  rectified  the  Reform  Bill  Little 
else  is  wanting  than  the  shock  of 
battle  with  the  French  to  make  our 
present  condition  one  of  actual  war. 
The  state  of  England  is  not  one  of 
peace  \  she  is  as  much  armed  to  the 
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teeth  as  when  the  Fint  Napoleon 
ftfiwred  hiilegiflM  >t  Bomlogiie.  All 
lier  liiiewt  are  at  tenaioDt  whether 

those  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
come tax,  or  thoee  of  men  as  Tolun- 
teer  riflemen. 

When  the  War  impost,  the  Income 
Tax,  is  in  fall  operation  the  rights, 
duties,  and  interest-s  of  Property  re- 
assume  some  of  the  forms  tney  wore 
iafmdal  ages.  The  real  pibperty  of 
tiie  country  has  to  pay  roundly  for 
bemg  protected,  and  should  justly 
have  real  control  of  the  levy  and  ex- 
penditure of  war  tmi  In  the  view 
of  the  Tim£i  newspaper,  such  a  tax 
"  makes  Property  an  Estate  of  the 
Bealm,  chaives  it  with  feudal  obli- 
gations,  in  hmdngHlo  do  the  king's 
service  on  all  eitniordinary  occasions, 
aa  the  trusty  servants  of  the  State.' 
It  revives  the  Plantagenet  ag&  when 
•the  Third  Edward  caused  to  be  pro- 
dalmed  by  sound  of  trumpet  m  a 
hundred  cities  of  England  that  "royal 
service,"  the  obligation  by  which  each 
lord  and  knight  and  vassal  held  his 
fte^  Has  dna  to  the  Grown.  Their 
quota  was  normal,  but  the  faitliful 
Commons  were  called  on  to  vote  aids 
of  money  from  non-feudal  property. 
But  of  the  old  order  of  thincs  has 
<come  round  by  this  re-establisnment 
of  fendalisuL  If  the  barons  of  the 
realm  must  pay  special  taxes,  and 
also  do  pemnial  mmtary  servioe,  shall 
thi^  not  exerdse  their  right  to  some 
Yoioe  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  public  burdens]  Surely,  when 
•tiie  irar  tasaa  ef  ftodal  payments  and 
services  wave  abolished  under  Oharles 
IL,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Com- 
-  mens  should  alone  have  the  power  to 
reimpose  them  in  any  fom  iroaterar  f 

The  object  of  the  Manchester  achool 
in  advocating  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
is,  that  the  British  press  shall  be 
democratized  by  a  multiplication  of 
eheap  penny  newspapers,  which  shall 
-dilute  and  weaken  the  political  power 
now  exercised  by  influential  organs. 
At  imsenti  freedom  of  public  com- 
•Mit  Sa  absolutely  perfect,  its  liberty 
•being  bounded  only  by  the  rights  of 
others ;  and  the  influence  of  tne  ele- 
Tated  portion  of  the  press^  which  has 

Aaa  aomiied  its  hig^  tone  of 
impartiaiity,  enormous  authority,  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was.  But,  for- 
sooth, Mr.  Bright  is  to  harangue,  and 


but  are  only  the  copied,  not  oensnred! 
He  la  the  yeiy  despot  of  democaracy, 
and  will  not»  any  more  than  Ll  a, 
Bonaparte,  permit  criticism.  But  he 
will  nave  tne  British  press  Ameri- 
canized, rather  than  Frendiified,  so 
tiiat  emj  Tillage  may  give  both  t» 
a  penny  journal  that  shall  report  the 
dictates  of  Manchester,  but  not  liave 
intelligence  enough  to  examine  them, 
or  independence  enough  to  ooouneaa 
on  them.  He  will  have  the  monopoly 
in  directing  opinion  on  politics,  when 
only  such  newspapers  as  are  indorsed 
by  hifli  may  pass  current)  but  may 
only  count  on  it  until  he  is  dcpoBcd 
by  the  "  irresponsible  mob  tjTant" 

We  set  apart  the  inquiry  into  pro- 
eedents  aa  to  the  right  of  the  Loida 
to  reject  a  Money  Bill,  for  the  real 
question  is,  whether  there  was  pro- 
priety in  their  dealing  with  taxation 
under  eiiBting  cireumstaBCos.  On 
tUa  issue,  the  country  generally  has 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  satisfaction: 
public  opinion,  the  grand  court  of 
appeal,  Ming  sensible  that  the  House 
01  Peen,  the  high  court  of  justice  in 
legal  matters,  has  interposed  judi- 
ciouslu  in  the  late  political  matter, 
and  thus  vindicated  its  position  as 
holdlngthe baknee  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  who,  with  Mr.  Bright, 
confine  their  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Lords,  in  their  late  vote  on  the 
Paper  Tsz,  to  the  pros  and  eons  afaoiifc 
this  impost,  share  his  narrownees 
of  viewB.  The  distinct  and  precise 
ground  on  which  the  Upper  Chamber 
rslaasd  aawnl  to  the  repeal  ef  UiiB 
tax  was,  thai  the  existing  financial 
prospects  were  not  sudi  as  to  warraot 
present  remission  of  n  eonsiderabta 
brencfaof  revenue. 

Reverting  to  the  Treaty  and  the 
Budget,  let  us  see  what  promises  they 
hold  out  like  the  fond  brothers. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  stars  are 
fhyooialrie  to  nafifation,  and  whosa 
misjiions  were  to  wek  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  to  free  the  seas  of  war- 
rior-pirates, Messieurs  Cobden  and 
Olaostone,  our  modem  ^rndaridea, 
are  bent  on  the  glory  of  covering  the 
ocean  with  fleets  of  merchant  vessela 
and  of  abolishing  line-of-battle  ships. 
Of  old  an  apostle  of  peace,  Ifir.  0.  mm 
recently  found  an  able  and  enthusl- 
astio  disciple  in  Mr.  G.  The  former 
has  frequently  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  reduce  our  public  eBMadi- 
tut  to  tha  ista  of  I8M^  lUtX  by 
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iboni  twenty  millioM.    The  latter      So  far  as  this  Paper  War  rests  on 
•troogly  objecte  to  our  present  outlay,  the  wanta  and  merits  of  the  article 
«nd  makes  no  secret  of  his  determi-  itself,  we  cannot  help  blaming  Mr. 
istico  to  rcMiuce  it    Fortunately,  Cobden  for  not  having  provided  for 
Wverer,  estimates  which  disguiited  the  a<lmi8aion  of  its  "  primary  mate- 
Castor  and  terrified  Pollux  werevot^d  rial"— namely,  rags— in  a  treaty  which 
readily  by  the  House  of  Commons,  is  designed  to  give  France  the  free  use 
Then  those  twin  stars,  consulting  to-  of  numerous  other  primary  materiala 
«^er,  decided  to  effect  such  a  revo-  We  extract  the  following  curious  and 
as  would  compel  reduction  of  interesting  details  on  this  subject 
paUic  expenditure-    Believing  that  from  a  Parhamentary  paper  recently 
if  a  revenu<»  for  war  purposes  can  only  printed    It  appears  that,  owing  to 
be  obtained  by  a  direct  charge  on  pro-  the  enormous  increase  in  theconsump- 
party,  the  payers  will  cut  down  our  tion  of  paper  during  the  last  few 
flnnnt  sea  and  land  armameuts,  the  yeara,  the  demand  for  materials  most 
Chaacellor  of  the  Excheouer  suddenly  commonly  used  in  the  manufactiu^ 
•kofidied  most  custom  duties  and  in-  such  as  linen  and  cotton  rags,  ola 
flMsed  the  income  tax.  canvas,  hempen  bagging,  sheeting, 
Mr.  Cobden  has  repeatcdlv  and  &c.,  far  exceeded  the  supply,  the  ac- 
fiinkly  declared  his  aims  to  be  the  cumulation  of  such  cast-off  materials 
total  extinction  of  those  duties,  with  being  necessarily  limited,  and  influ- 
the  plain  object  of  cutting  off  sources  enced  by  causes  wholly  independent 
fif  Mipply.     His  younger  brother,  of  the  paper  trade.    The  effect  of  this 
.^hmgh  not  partaking  of  these  de-  disproportion  between  the  supply  and 
•i|pis  so  boldlv,  yet  plainly  avows  it  demand  is  shown  in  the  foUowing 
ks  ofunion  that  revolution  in  the  Tables,  which  give,  for  the  last  nine 
Mde  of  charging  taxation  is  the  only  years^  the  prices  of  the  materials 
Mean  means  of  assuring  a  reduction  principally  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
rf  expenditure.    Quite  aware  that,  ture  of  printing  papers  : — 
in  the  present  attitude  of  France,  _         .  . 

,  it  does  from  the  opening  {» |««  ^ f™n  1*: lU 
II L  sees  m  Italy,  our  bud-  isso 


— r  ^  In  1850  „  „  I'if. 

set  was  likely  to  grow  larger,  Mr.  in  1851  „  „  I2i.  to  IS0. 

Gladstone  conceived  he  might  per-  In  1852  „  „ 

the  House  of  Commons,  not  J"  »•  h  JJ».  *« 


to  cut  down  the  estimates,  but  {°  »  l?"  I*  !?* 

•s  cheek  warlike  preparations  bv  de-       ijj^g  *  14*.  to  15^ 

prirtnff  the  revenue  of  almost  all  but 

iwrtDunlena  The  maximum  price  of  the  mate- 
Some  further  remarks  on  the  ques-  rials  in  question  was  thus  attained  in 
ftioa  of  remitting  the  Paper  Tax  may  the  year  1854,  and  it  was  at  this 
not  be  without  interest  No  doubt  a  period  that  the  producers  and  con- 
flnog  ease  can  be  made  against  the  sumers  of  paper  cidled  loudly  for 
tax  on  its  own  merits ;  but,  as  the  some  substance  which  could  be  eco- 
psiBt  was,  that  the  deficit  to  be  created  nomically  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Of  the  projected  remission  woiUd  al-  rags.  Attention  being  thus  drawn  to 
certainly  have  been  made  up  in  the  subject,  the  fibres  of  a  great  num- 
the  present  impost  on  real  bar  of  plants  were  suggested  as  suit- 
,  it  IS  no  marvel  that  the  able  for  the  requireopurpose.  Of 
of  this  species  of  property,  these  fibres  may  be  mentioned  those 
which  is  the  last  and  real  security  for  of  the  straw  of  cereals  grasses,  hay, 
tta  stability  of  the  public  burdens,  sugar  cane,  holcus-saccnaratus.  West 
T^iftjyf  d  forward  to  avert  the  threat-  Indian  plantain,  common  nettle,  hop- 
ped inerease  to  the  present  cumula-  bine,  potato  stalks,  liber  and  roots 
tive  charges  on  this  description  of  of  trees,  tendrils  of  the  vine,  conch- 
fp^ierty,  tniis  asserting  their  right  to  grass,  hollyhock,  common  thistle,  the 
an  extreme  case  of  financial  shavings  of  willow  and  other  woods, 
lent  In  fact,  they  inter-  sawdust,  and  even  the  excrement  of 
in  "the  question  as  to  putting  cows.  Most  of  these  substances  were 
the  nfftfff  of  taxation  on  the  right  provisionally  registered  in  the  Patent 
looft  Office,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
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straw,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
them  have  heen  lued  in  the  numa- 

fecture  of  paper. 

The  following  are  the  conditiona 
believed  essential  to  the  sucoessfid 
intioductioD  of  a  aribetitute  for  the 
materialB  at  present  employed  in  the 
(iroduction  of  paper  : — 

lat  That  the  substance  should  be 
pfOcareUe  in  ebnndaiioe,  and  its 

price  such  that  paper  could  be  made 
nom  it  at  a  considerably  lesfl  cost 
than  from  urdiiiurv  ru^s. 

2nd.  That  it  should  deame  and 
bleach  mpidly.  and  yield  a  strong  and 
pliable  fibre  tnat  would  produce  pa- 
per possesaed  of  permanent  whitenesSi 
and  free  from  knots. 

.  The  leporting  officer  concludes  with 
tiie  following  'vmloablesaggestioiui : — 

"Whilst  great  eflbrtshave  heen  mfirle 
todiacOTersomeidsnt  which  would  yield 
a  fibre  toitable  (or  the  purpoae  in  ques- 
tinn,  it  seems  surprUing  that  so  little 
att«atkHi  should  have  been  naid  to  the 
sttm  of  the  poUto,  wblcli,  fiooi  etq>e- 
llments  conducted  under  my  inspection, 
I  am  of  opinion  might  be  readilV  made 
afaiUUe  in  the  mannfaetnfe  of  paper. 

Iti  cheapness  and  ahundnncP  are  evident, 
and  from  its  general  distribution  over 
the  fhoeof  the  country,  the  oarriage  of 

thp  material  would  be  cnmpamtivt  ly  in- 
ezpemire.  The  dried  stem  will  produce 
Bontstiiaa  Mfrenty  per  oent.  of  tAeaehed 
and  dried  pulp,  the  preijaration  of  which 
is  easy,  ana  the  paper,  which  is  furmedis 
efa good  colour,  opaque,  and  possenedof 
great  stren^'th  In  1k54  thu  application 
of  the  potato  haulm  to  the  mauulacture 
of  paper  was  novidoDidly  regittevedln 
the  Patent  OfloStbotnoiialeBtwaseTer 
taken  oat." 


As  to  the  duty  on  paper,  a  tax  so 
open  to  objection  will,  no  doiibt»  be 
resigned  whonovrr  tlu  country  can 
spare  the  miliiun  of  revenue  it  pro- 
duces, and  when  there  are  no  man 
deserving  claimants  on  the  national 
generosity.  All  t^xa  beirij:  tmwel- 
come  and  burdensome,  the  question 
of  chdoe  is  no  other  than  a  ebeiee  of 
leseer  eviL  For  our  own  part,  we 
disagree  with  those  who  assert  that 
more  may  be  said  agiunst  the  tea  a^d 
tngar  dutiee  than  against  the  pmper 
tax,  since  we  esteem  diffusion  of 
knowledge  more  than  an  infusion  of 
creature  comforts.  Many  of  the  agi- 
tators, even  Mr.  Bright,  who  haye 
made  themselves  conspicuous  on  thii 
question,  are  notoriously  pecuniar- 
ily interested  in  their  views,  i»o  that 
the  BOididneiB  of  proHBsnonal  dema* 
pojni^s,  the  unscrapulousness  with 
which  they  prostitute  great  princi- 
ples to  private  interests,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  they  fatten  qb  anj 
prctrxt  for  ralinnrtiating  owners  OT 
property,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  exposed.  Meanwhile,  our  own 
paper  most  come  to  an  end;  so  we 
propose  a  short  anuistice,  or  treaty 
of  pea(^  in  this  Paper  War,  with  our 
eonntrymen,  whether  Qtiaker  Bright 
or  others,  who  are  no  peace  makers  at 
home,  in  the  hope  that  our  allies 
abroad  will  not  become  our  enemies. 
Unhappily,  the  doctrine  of  Peaee  ia 
foolishness  to  many  men ;  it  is  pe- 
culiarly sn  to  many  Frenchmen ;  and 
it  is  nut  too  much  to  say,  that  Nm>o- 
leon  III.  is,  by  his  reitletB  plottnu[^ 
denjing  to  Enrnpe  the aeeinilgr  he^  vk 
1852,  gave  to  France. 
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Lk  QUWmOV  IBLAin>AI8B. 

After  the  British  Government  ha*!  the  landing  of  an .  armament  large 

suppressed  the  msurrection  in  Ire-  euough  to  make  our  country  the 

k&a  of  1798,  some  French  generals  tle-fi3d  of  France  and  England, 
aiked  Bonaparte  if  he  proposed  to      If  the  queation  were  not  beyond  a 

STcrcTP  the  Irish  who  ha*l  suffered  in  joke,  "we  would  say  we  fancy  there  are 

ibat  cau>«",  and  his  answer  was: —  few  Frenchmen  nn<l  Irishmen  green 

**They  m&Je  a  diversion  ;  what  more  enough  to  |>ropt»<je  to  turn  the  Ureen 

do  yoo  expect  from  them  1"  This  Isle  into  a  religiona  and  politieal 

iitea&ure  of  the  utility  of  the  Roman  AccUania.  Entertrthiing  little appre- 

Catholioa  in  Ireland  as  an  instrument  hension  of  any  rphplHous  att»  niy)t 

of  o&oce  against  fkigland  is  prob-  on  the  part  of  our  countrymeu,  we 

ably  the  degree  of  interest  feft  for  are  still  afire  to  the  certainty  that,  if 

them  by  Fraoch  politiciaDSL  In  fact,  ever  any  such  attempt  be  made,  it 

Paddy  is  the  cat  whom  Monsieur  will  occur  at  the  time  most  Biiitaole 

Honkey  cooliy  asba  to  put  its  paw  in  to  France.  The  season  selected  would 

the  fire.  Within  the  last  five  months,  natoraliy  be  after  harv^  as  offering 

enrflnee"  La  Question  Bomaine"  has  some  prospect  of  maintaining,  hy 

become  the  religious  and  politiail  seizure  of  com  and  cattle,  an  orcupa- 

qnf^.tlon  deeply  and  fiercely  agitiitinf;  tion  throngh  the  winter  ;  for  we  quite 

the   z^oua  Roman   Catholics   of  admit  the  posnibility  of  making  tins  is- 

Fomce,  they  have  sought  to  effect  a  land  the  scene  of  several  battles,  and 

fi':ver?ion  in  Irehuid.    The  de.seent  of  even  that  an  invader  nu:^'ht  land  in 

ILimberton  our  western  coast,  on  the  suthcient  force  to  hold  out  for  two  or 

i:ind  August,  1793,  was  regai  ded  at  three  campaigns.   But  a  little  know- 

ParisaaoflitUe  more  importance  than  led^  of  geography,  statistics,  and 

the  contemporary  landing  of  some  politics,  mast  leave  its  posscBsor  in  no 

French  troops  near  Fish^iard,  when  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  History 

they  were  scared  by  the  red  oetticoats  need  not  be  invoked  in  the  question ; 

of  me  Welsh  women.  Tet,  though  we  though  there  is  additional  consolation 

are  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  oar  in  counting  up  cases  of  invasive  faU> 

E^man  Catholic  countrymen  would  urea,  from  the  three  years' occupation 

be  u Ji fa voural'le  to  any  fresh  invader,  of  Ulster  by  a  Scottish  arm^  under 

one  can  be  blind  to  the  drcum-  Robert  Bruce,  to  the  wreck  ot  the  Ar- 

stance  that  steam  greatly  facUitates  mad%  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at 


Que^ion,  Jrlandai»<ti  2nd  Edilion.    Paris,  1660. 
Mkc-J^horu  rm  ttirbmde.  Paris,  1860. 

Aht  ^fmH  fx^r  tautcuT  de  Naijoiim  UL  d  ta  P^tHqtu  cm  IlalU,    Paris,  I860* 
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Kinsale,  and  the  smrender  of  the 
Ftench  at  Killala.  But  as  these  were 
mere  piano  movements,  the  It  fortiori 
argument  is  inaiij)lirable  in  case  the 
French  should  decide  on  a  forte  af- 
ftir.  There  was,  besides  those  ma> 
jor  matters,  the  lively  and  eurious 
little  ohtigato,  in  a  minor  key,  insti- 
gated by  the  Popei  anno  1579,  when 
some  seren  hundred  Italians  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Kerr}',  and  intrenched 
themselves  bcliind  almost  the  only 
good  spcdmen  of  fortification  Ireland 
boasts.  These  incenioos  invaders 
were  taught  such  alesson  as  deterred 
others  for  a  long  time  l)ut  tlic  les- 
son they  tt'acli  us  as  to  the  value  of  en- 
trenchmtiUs  .^liuukl  not  be  lost. 

Turn  we  to  the  case  bn  >ugiit  against 
our  Government  by  the  Paris  press. 

Some  recent  cases  of  starvation, 
which  have  occurred  in  Muyo  and 
Keny,  are  cited  by  a  French  pampb- 
letew  as  tiic  prominent  reason  for 
giving  us  a  Oallic-Irish  Kingand  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  ask  first,  how  is 
it  that  the  Poor  lAW  Board  did  not 
meet  the  destitntion  in  those  instances 
by  either  striking  a  sufficient  local 
rate,  or  calling  for  a  rate  in  aid  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  nece8sar}%  at  this  day,  to 
dogscar  the  pages  of  the  Key.  Lord 
S.  (I.  C>.sl)Mnio's  trenchant  exposure  of 
the  shortcomings  of  Poor  Law  otlicials 
in  the  West,  in  order  to  enforce  any 
new  reproaches  that  may  be  due  from 
neglect  in  this  matter  ?  Apart  from 
Buch  trrounds  (if  real  complaint,  Ictus 
proceed  with  theimmphiet  Famine, 
says  the  French  writer,  reigns  again 
in  the  coast  and  mountain  districUdi 
the  West.  Chose  cfrongef"  says 
he: — but  misery  is  unhappily  no 
stranger  there,  where  a  barren  soil 
and  i^y  atmosphere  have  forooi- 
turies  imperilled  the  existenrc  of  the 
few  inhabitants  seeking  to  subsist  on 
a  plant  which  earth  and  sky  combine 
to  render  uncertain. 

The  ignorance  disjj^Iayed  hy  the 
writer  of  "La  Question,  Trlandaise"  is 
so  extreme,  that  we  should  not  take 
the  tnmUe  to  pomt  it  ont'aaTe  ftom  a 
dealre  to  oaU'Mtention  to  the  mischiey- 
ous  ideas  spread  widely  bvthis  tissue 
of  mali^ant  nonsense,  t  or  instance, 
our  native,  revolutionary  press  strives 
hard  to  establish  the  icnpression  that 
the  French  people  feel  deep  interest 
in  a  "restoration  of  Irish  Nationality." 
Foreign  newspapers  have  teemed  with 

extracts  from  the  fint-cited  brochure, 


and  such  comments  as  this  in  La 
Fatrie: — "11  ya  dans  cet  derit  une 
counaissanre  anprofondie  de  la  situa- 
tion de  rirlanae."  The  fact  is,  ^eue- 
rall^  sneaking,  all  that  those  jour- 
nalists Know  of  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try  is  what  they  heard  during  the 
famine  ;  and  since  they  can  rarely 
reaii  oui*  language,  tliey  have  little 
other  than  oral  opportimtties  of  leam- 
ing  the  great  ebange  effected  since 
that  time. 

A  writer  in  the  Illustration  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  visiting  our 
Gonntxy,  being,  he  says,  curions  to 
see  the  i)arty  about  to  place  Marshal 
MacMaljon  on  the  throne."  Many 
persons  partake  of  his  curiosity' — our- 
selyes  among  others — for,  having  seen 
the  party  who  is  to  be  enthroned, 
we  should  like  to  see  the  Green 
Islanders  who  will  perform  the  cere- 
mony; and  the  ceremonials  will  be 
curious,  if  they  are  to  be  copied  from 
those  (tf  tlic  age  when  tlie  MacMahon 
was  customarily  installed  King  of 
Monaghan,by  placing  his  naked  feet 
in  two  imprints  of  those  of  his  patri- 
arch in  the  inauguration  stone  still 
shown  near  Carrickmacross.  An  old 
authority  —  Girahlus  Cambrensis — 
says  that  some  Iiish  kings  were  in- 
stalled by  bathing  in  broth  made  of 
an  inaugural  cow;  but  we  conceive 
that  this  solemnity  will  be  dispensed 
with.  Will  the  new  monarehheeailed 
**  King  of  Tara,"  like  llrien  Boroihme 
and  5lUrtough  M'Melaghlin  ?  And 
what  tribute  will  he  exact  i  This  is 
a  weighty  question.  Manhal  Mae- 
Mahou  has  certainly  been  "honi  to 
honour,"  but  seems  to  have  no  wish 
to  have  honour  thnist  upon  him. 
Indeed,  neither  the  antecedents  nor 
what  we  hear  of  Marie*Bdme-Patrice> 
Maurice,  Due  de  Magenta  and  Mar^- 
chal  of  France,  induce  us  to  l>clieve 
iiim  inclined  to  become  Patrick  1., 
King  of  Ireland." 

Among  the  signs  of  ignorance  of  the 
real  "Question  Trlandaise,"  namelj', 
how  £rin  go  brayh  can  be  read  ^'£nn 
so  hroad,"letns  notloethstonrFreiieh 
mend  says  the  island  has  "  a  soil  of 
great  fertility."  Conipared  with  the 
soils  of  England  and  France,  the  soil 
of  Ireland  is  not  nearly  so  fertile. 
Our  opinion  in  this  matter  is,  per- 
haps, as  gfMid  a.-^  his,  for  we  have  seen 
large  breadths  of  the  three  lands.  But 
statistics  are  wanting  to  give  the  best 
teet,  yiz.,  the  average  of  wheat  pr(»- 
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dnflMi  per  acreable  contents  of  the 
tiffee  't!  ti  tri  ef».  *  *  S  li  c  1 1  . "  he  says, 
"abuiiilani  mmerul  rebourcea."  On 
ibe  contnuy,  want  of  minerals  is  her 
^kf  material  irant.  Scarcity  of  good 
cotJ,  cheaply  raided,  i«  tin-  primary 
che^  k  to  the  manufacturing  greatness 
of  tLkj  country.  "The  uroprietors 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  aoil  reside  in 
England-''  This  startling  assertion 
is  t»>  b<^1ieved,  cvon  in  the  ratio 
of  beheving  hail  what  a  Frenchman 
tsy%,  Haa  he  not  yet  heard  that  the 
large  majority  of  purchases  of  land, 
under  the  In*  iinil>ered  Estates'  Onirt, 
hM  been  made  by  natives  of  Ireland  < 
Many  of  these  purchasers  are  Roman 
Catholics;  yet,  though  tin*  number  of 
landlortb  of  this  j>ersuasi«)M  i.s  cousid- 
eraWf,  bow  many  of  tliem  would 
▼ate  for  elevating  Marshal  MacMahon 
to  an  Iri^^h  throne  ?  Yet,  our  friend 
across  the  ChanTn-l  proposes  this  mi- 
htary  yoke  f«ir  tlic  proprietors  of  the 
of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  he 
ftadea  tdne-tentha  of  their  number 
arv  in  the  English  intcre.^t !  Then  he 
r-.i.  -a!a.te<  that  Roman  C;itiiMli.'s  Wn  in 
bcreo -eighths  of  the  population ;  and 
does  not  see  that  the  rent-charges 
rpceived  by  the  eletgy  of  the  Estab- 
ltshc»l  Churrh  are  paid  by  landlords, 
who.  if  this  charge  were  abolished, 
W'Xiid  become  so  much  the  richer. 
Finally,  he  protests  tliat  the  country 
13  Tiot  represented  by  105  d(  i>utic8 
cniy  m  au  .i.^jJi^nibl y  of  654.  Certai nly, 
n  iieatid  alont)  aie  to  bo  nmsidered 
aa  tiM  baahi  for  suffrage;  she  has  not 
members  »'noir_'li ;  but  proportionate 
tasaticm  aaoici  intelligence  form  the 
basis  of  the  British  principle  of  fran- 
dae.  Wha^sort  of  parliament  would 
be  held  in  Dubhn  if  Patrick  L  mo- 
delled his  on  that  of  the  Parisian 
Sesate  and  Corps  Legislatifl  We 
AwiM  see  s  Hooae  ef  Lords  in  Lon- 
composed  of  458  members^  dis- 
ringui-h«  d  for  the  possession  of  per- 
manent w^tii,  ability,  and  independ- 
ence,  while  the  French  sbosators  are  a 
laid  aeleetion  of  164  men,  of  whom 
thirty-tliree  are  L'sfnerals,  nine  arc 
raar.-haLs,  eii;ht  jiiJniiml.H,  six  cardin- 
aiid  others  are  ministers  of  state 
ambasndofB  :  and  we  lAumld 
see,  when  the  Irish  element  was 
Bobtracted  from  the  House  of  C<mi- 
moas,  449  members;  while  French 
kgiaiatons  aic  ii78,  all  paid,  the  ma- 
mviue  nominated  by  government, 
9klk  tbeemUng  body  hasthearisto- 


cratic  element  of  one  prince,  two 

dukes,  sixteen  marquises,  thirty-six 
counts,  eight  viscounts,  and  twenty- 
nine  barons.  If  the  Dubhn  parlia- 
ment were  constituted  like  the  Paris 
archetvpe,  and  by  the  nile  of  tlirre, 
Patrick  I.  wmdd  hnve  a  senate  of 
some  score  of  aiiiitary  men,  and  a 
legislative  corps  of  about  fifnr  persons, 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  coronets 
amoni,'  thtin.  The  mn^s  of  voters 
wuuld  l>e  ^>roietiiirf$,  or  needy,  pro- 
pertyless  {lerBona — ^unti],  indeed,  tncy 
made  laws  that  would  give  them  pro- 
perty. 

No  paniUel  for  the  state  of  the 
Ifoman  CathoUc  peasantry  suits  this 
pampldetecr  but  that  of  the  ryots  of 
India.  Tlie  fanner  he  df-M  rihes  as 
"tenants-at-wiil,  or  rather,  at  mercy." 
Yet  the  Ixirgest  portion  of  England 
is  held  on  the  same  tenancy,  and  the 
farmers  have  stipulations  hy  which 
they  obtain  Hecurity  lor  making  even 
permanent  improvements.  Unhap- 
pily, the  same  custom  does  not  obttkm 
nere;  and,  for  reasons  We  will  not 
now  enter  into,  the  system  of  tenufe 
of  small  fanus  is  by  no  me^ins  satia- 
factofy.  But  *'Jeande  Pana**  ex- 
aggerates the  matter,  and  throws  th^ 
bhime  where  it  is  least  due. 

"Who  can  be  eurpriscd  (\*ritc«i  he) 
that,  under  such  a  svstem,  where  the 
poAMuit  it  dAirived  of  all  guarantee,  the 
cultivjif 'um  oi  the  soil  is  ba<  k  wiird  ?  Who 
can  be  astoninhcd  that  the  most  lcgid> 
mate  resentments  sometimes  break  forth 
in  acts  of  (  ulpiiblo  veogeance?  Who 
can  marvel  th:it  «u<-h  discouragement 
h&s  carried  oil  a  population  so  treated 
Ibrages?** 

But  how  will  he  eseajie  from  the 

self-contradiction  evidentin  the  above 
statement  ?  A  '^utficiem^v  of  seenrity 
must  have  existed  to  have  produced 
an  over-abundant  poymlation.  Our 
presettt  having  grown  out  of  our  past^ 
some  brief  retrospect  is  necessary." 
Tlie  Celtic  law  of  partition,  having 
equality  for  its  object  and  eoinuiun- 
ism  for  its  practice,  nattu-ally  pro- 
duced even  more  poverty,  nak<'thies5?, 
nni  tXinine  in  former  ajjes  than  at 
this  day.  One  dif erence  is  this,  that 
^ifhereas,  anciently,  ehieitains  ha^ 
authority  to  effect  partition  of  lahd, 
tlie  landlords  of  late  times  used  no 
power  to  prevent  their  tenants  from 
edntinuing  the  pauperizing  plan  of 
subdivision.  Evrn  m  the  matter  of 
prohibiting  e&haustion  of  the  soil  by 
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over-cioppinc:,  a  function  .sedulously 
performed  by  British  laudlurdb.  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  IreUma  of 
obtidning  verdicts  from  iuries  for 
breaches  of  covenants  in  leases  has 
left  the  Irish  tcuant  powerful  for 
imjpoTenaliipg  the  land.  Again,  meet 
akuled  agriculturi8tfl»  from  Arthur 
YoHTiir  downwards,  are  agreed  as  to 
the  euoruiuus  evils  attending  culture 
of  the  potato  on  a  scale  that  made 
millions  of  human  beings  dei>cndent 
upon  this  perishalile  root.  Evils 
brielly  these:    It  aWorbcd  all  manure 
and  reproduced  little;  it  facilituted 
early  marriageB  and  unlimited  pro- 
creation of  children    and  yet  its  lia- 
bility to  failure  continually  kept  these 
millions  on  the  brink  of  laiiuue,  trem- 
bling over  the  horrible  predpioe  of 
death  liy  starvatiiMI.   Yet,  how  was 
an  Irish  landlmd  answered  if  he  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  against  over- 
reliance  on  this  treacherous  roott 
What  useful  powers  could  an  owDXSt 
of  land  exercise  in  a  country  where, 
when  he  claimed  possession  of  what 
the  occupier  could  not  pay  for,  he 
was  liable  to  be  murdered.   How  is 
it  that  the  tenantry  on  the  Irish  es- 
tates of  some  landlords,  whose  Brit- 
iah  estates  present  admiiable  spec- 
tadea  leniltmg  from  mutual  aatinac- 
tion  between  owner  and  occupier,  are 
not  similarly  content  and  prosperous? 
Where  does  the  fault  lici   In  the 
floily  in  its  owner,  or  in  its  oocupiersl 
For  example,  the  revenue  of  t)ie  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford  from  \\\^  Va]'i\\A\ 
estate  is  nearly  the  same  a^  Iruui  hia 
Irieh ;  but,  while  the  former  is  held 
by  about  fifty  tenants,  some  of  whom 
are  better  otf  than  our  Rquirecns,  the 
latter  is  in  the  hands  of  alxait  one 
thousand  families;  so  that,  on  the 
ftTexage,  the  comfort  of  these  latter 
is  only  one-twentieth  that  of  the  for- 
mer.   Yet,  whenever  landlords  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  ioi  ms  in  this  coun- 
hjy  what  an  outcry  there  was!  The 
utmost  they,  iii  general,  could  do, 
before  the  famine  fon-efl  out  many 
small  holders,  wa^i  to  exert  some  in- 
fluence in  diecking  partition.  If  anv 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  looK 
throuf^h  the  rat<'-lM)oks     a  few  Poor 
Law  Unions,  he  will  observe  innu- 
merable eases  in  which  precise  divi- 
sions, sometimes  in  two,  sometamesin 
three,  sometimes  in  fom  jmrts,  were 
made,  prior  to  tin;  famine,  in  atn'ieul- 
turai  holdings.   To  subdivide  the 


old,  traditional  impulse  of  the  Celtic 
peasant.  Some  Engliish  writers,  ig- 
norant of  this  fact,  attribute  to  the 
cujjidity  of  the  landlord  what  has 
reallv  In  en  caused  by  this  instinct  on 
the  part  of  tenants.  Sydney  Smith 
writes: — 

••The  rapacity  of  the  Iriali  landlord 
inducee  him  to  allow  of  extreme  divi- 
sion of  his  lands.  When  the  daufjhter 
of  a  farmer  marries*  a  Uttle  portion  of 
the  Utde  f«nn  is  brnken  off-4uioUier 
corner  for  ratric  k.  ami  another  for  Der- 
mot — till  the  kud  ii  broken  into  sec- 
tions,  upon  on«of  wbieh  an  EngUahoow 
could  not  stand.  Twenty  mansions  of 
misery  are  thus  reared  instead  of  one. 
A  loud  cry  of  'uppres^iou'  is  raised 
to  Heaven ;  and  fjreih  enemies  to  the 
English  name  woA  power  are  moltipUed 
on  the  earth.'* 

This  division  is  the  work  of  tlie 
tenants,  not  of  the  landlord.  A  dozen 
sttthoiities  eonld  be  adduced  to  prora 
that  such  a  process  was  the  law  of  the 

land  in  our  is!  and  in  acjcs  when  there 
were  no  landlords,  and  when  each 
male  member  of  every  clan  owning  a 
**oonnti7'*  in  eominon  was  entitled 
to  occupy  a  portion.  Ti^nder  Furh  a 
]jraetif(\  no  marvel  if  Erin  Witn  lU't 
an  Atlantis  of  i>erfect  happiness,  iiko 
the  imagitwry  island  of  air  Thomas 
More,  where  "<o<a  Insula  vdut  nnu 
familm  est''  hnt  rather  resembled 
ancient  Gaul,  similarly  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  same  law,  which,  in  the  worda 
or  Julivs  Gnar,  created  factions 
in  every  place,  and  even  in  every 
family. 

Elsewhere,  the  ignorance  of  this 
patnphleteer  takes  the  form  of  ma- 
licious invention  and  fnlsifir.ition. 
Thus,  mistaking  the  function  of  a 
"diiver, '  or  man  employed  to  drive 
off  cattle  sailed  for  rent,  he  fancies  it 
is  "  pousser  dehors  ( to  drivf)  la  raal- 
heurcuse  famille  ;"  and  he  describes 

constables "  as  demolishing  the 
cabins  of  evicted  tenants,  "  with  ban 
and  levers  of  iron."  This  militia,  be 
says,  is  the  "crowbar  brigade  and, 
he  declares,  Ireland  has  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  demolishers,  who  do 
not  rest  inactive,  for  official  statistics 
teach  us,  that  in  ten  years,  from  1841 
to  1851,  no  less  than  269,2o3  houscs. 
or  cabins,  have  been  thrown  down.' 
Granting  hisfigures  as  correct, twenty^ 
two  demolitions  during  ten  years, 
or  about  two  a  year  for  each  de- 
moiisher,   does   not  really  prove 
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■rreat  activity  :  and  the  statiytici.m 
loigfcU  that  the  majority  of  the 
dwelliiieB  bad  become  uniiihal'itcfl, 
or  uninhnVtitable.  The  luero  idea  uf 
"fu.-ioii  of  siiii^U  farms"  inakt's  liiiu 
fariMU^,  tliouL:h  large  farms  oth-r  the 
£aie^t  mcoikt  il>r  luukiiig.  agiicul- 
taie  remimenitiTe  to  cultivators,  and 
p  r-xluct  i  re  fo  r  t-o wn^fpecpl  e.  Fa  r  i  n  - 
inz  he  'H"c»uhl  n'>ne  of,  ami  lie  \\"<>;ilil 
ikway  with  huidlorcU.  Laad  the 
ipaaal  thins,  he  oonoeiTea^  that  should 
heiatt  riiictod  by  h\w  from  being  hired 
oat  Vet,  if  he  will  t-i'inpair  th*" 
firmer^  of  our  country  with  tlir  \<io 
prietor*  of  liis  own,  holdings  u^^'ainst 
irri:-j»rrtii^,  acre  for  acre,  we  iucbnr  t  <  > 
believe  tbiat  the  bum  of  ooinf  .rt  W  'luM 
be  fuunil  here.  Of  Kn  in  ii  funm  i>>, 
imronunatiily  not  a  thriviug  chuK>,  vvc 
«9I  mw  Mitlung ;  but  if  another  com- 
parison  r>e  wanted,  let  it  be  between 
our -mall  farmers  and  FrciK  h  m'  toii- 
£riy  tfi^io,  wbo  Dot  haviii;,'  v'lmu  t4>  the 

^mmtmmt  of  aiiy  pr-.tpert^s ,  hire  everv 
thing  from  landJorafl^  and.  {kiy  in  kind. 
Or  if  the  condition  of  our  hi)»imr<T> 
be  in  question,  it  may  bt^  ci>ucri\ril 
odto  coual  to  that  of  the  eimiiar 
Milft  nwice,  where  wagee  average 
iitD  fifteen  to  ten  pence  a  day. 

To  sum  up,  this  pamphleteer  falls 
into  the  ordinary  error  of  finding 
tete  williovt  suggesting  remedies. 
Blaming  our  Government  because 
f^iftes  of  famine  occur  in  Ireland,  ho, 
^Q,i4^  Ajuue  briiatL  styled  puor-huiibeb 
^llliiliaivlMnsj*'  yet^  in  our  view, 
the  true  ^ound  tor  finding  fault  id, 
that  those  distressing  cases  were  ni)t 
roiled  by  meana  of  a  poor-law 
WW  iiwtrunieii tali ty  of  this 
tax,  which  is  the  first  charj^c  on  ilie 
bnded  property  of  Ireland.  Surely,  the 
landlonis  of  the  throe  kingdoms  liave 
not  been  backward  in  charging  their 
estates  for  reUif  of  the  poor,  for  they 
have  done  so  in  a  compub*on»'  manner, 
aod  to  a'^  ,->v*r"it  i^rt paralleled  in  any 
other  cooiiLijf.  Tne  brochure  writer 
is  eqaaUy  dfiooBteiited  with  another 
alt^z^ive  —  emigration;  he  thinks 
that  the  British  Government  is  the 
nain  ft^^  in  §<Set2tiDjK  tlu)«e  emigra- 
tbna,  wmSlfil^'WBltAmi  the  whole- 
fiomest  and  liappieBt  relief  to  a  super 
abimdant  papulation  :  o  d  h  Hecm.sto 
hitn'  f*ra(  ourCJovenuiientisactuat*)d 
hf  ^L'^aacnts  similar  to  those  in  the 
of  tie  Kepublic,  when  Thurlow, 
«  Seaetary  of  State  to  Protector 
CnrnweiL/mmm^  Henry  Oromwell, 


Governor  of  Ireland,  ordering  him  to 
cause  some  thousand  Irish  boys  to  be 
caught,  to  send  to  the  Amencan  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  and  Henry  wrote 
1>aek  that  he  had  done  so;  and  de^ 
sired  to  know  whether  the  Protector 
wished  as  ma^y  girls  to  be  caught ; 
and  he  adds,  **  doabtleas  it  is  a  hn- 
siness  in  w  hich  God  will  appear." 
Partakiiiij:  of  French  uvf^rvion  to  emi- 
gration,*/ean  c^e^/^drwidoca  not  sce,tlmt 
every  emigrant  gives  a  practical  proof 
of  possessing  something  more  than 
that  low  level  of  poverty,  and  lack  of 
energy,  to  which,  he  saya,  the  peat* 
antry  are  reduced. 

Whatwould  bo  the  gain  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Irehind  by  annexation  to 
France  1  Would  King'MacMahon  in- 
troduce the  Code  CivUe  clauses^  com- 
pelling almoet  equal  diattibntion  of 
property  among  children  1  Why,  even 
the  Swigs,  under  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, enjoy  more  liberty,  in  this 
important  respect,  than  the  French, 
the  compulsion  extending  only  to  half 
of  the  inheritance.  Every  one  knows, 
that  in  times  when  it  wa.s  deemed 
expedient  to  pass  laws  that  bhould 
have  the  effect  of  impoverishing  the 
Roman  Oatholies  of  tliis  country,  thr» 
penal  law  of  I7<»i  enacted  no  mure 
than  if  a  Papiitt  died  intestate,  and  no 
Protestant  heireould  be  found,  the  pro- 
perty was  to  l>e  e  iually  divided  among 
all  the  sons,  or,  if  he  had  none,  among 
all  the  daughters.  Our  country  would 
be  truly  malheurmu:^  if  her  bieadtha 
of  infertile  tmeta  were  chopped  into 
morsels  of  jirojxrti' »,  on  a  system 
onlv  suitable  to  dee^  soil,  a  sunnysky, 
and  garden  cultivation.  Unleashing 
MacMahon  will  resuscitate  the  Brehon 
law,  and  administer  justice,  by  reviv- 
ing rrallos;la.<.ses  and  kenies  to  carry 
out  that  I  ode — what  will  his  subiects 
gain  if  they  copy  French  law  %  Will 
tliey  hke  iT>  iiKUtial  department,  and 
thrive  under  its  civil  regulations? 
Will  thev  exchange  tlicir  present  po- 
litidd  liberty,  with  its  freedom  for 
running  into  occasional  license,  for 
thepohce  and  su})preysion  of  France  i 
Will  they  change  their  system  of  local 
self-government  for  that  of  a  country 
where,  if  townsmen  exceed  400,  they 
have  not  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  mayor;  and  where  the  inso- 
lenoe  of  men  dressed  in  brief  author- 
ity IB  almost  insupportable  1  In  the 
matter  of  access  to  Hif^  law,  they 
would  lose  such  a  substantial  boon  as 
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hiirhly-paid  judges,  aiif'W'onible  to  the 
superior  court  of  public  opiuiou, 
»nd  watched  vigilantly  by  our  ubi- 

S nitons  sentinel,  the  rress.  Would 
le  Court  of  the  Tuileries  sufter  the 
head  agitator  in  France,  if  such  a 
phenomenon  raised  his  head,  to  be 
elected  Prefect  of  theLcnre,  and,  hke 
O'Coniiell,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
jiroro'/ner  la  faineuse  Jiscnsmm  oi 
a  topic  as  exciting  as  "  Repeal  of  the 
Union"  waato  the  Irish  |>coplo,  "ate 
9ein  de  la  municiixilitf  ?"  Would  he 
be  allowed  to  assemble  ^"dfs  mfftinns' 
monstresJ'  whose  hurrahs  a' ekvereut 
f*  Strong  as  the  Bona- 
parte Government  is,  and  supnorted 
oy  the  army  that  shot  down  the  fa- 
mished workmen  of  Paris  in  uncount- 
ed numbers,  it  either  dans  not  pennit 
a  political  meeting,  such  as  is  among 
the  safety-valves  of  the  English  sys- 
tem of  government,  or  would  quickly 
disperse  one  by  dragoons  and  artillery. 
The  French  nation  are  said  to  have 
the  right  of  petition,  as  M.  About  as- 
sures us  in  iiis  hist  brochure  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  long  since  M.  D  Uaussou- 
iiUe  had  reason  to  acknowledge  that, 
however  much  this  right  remains  in- 
tact, it  is  by  no  means  prudent  to  al- 
lude to  its  existence.  i3ut  they  have 
another  right,  and  indubitably  so,  for 
they  assert  it,  by  occasionaUjexerGiB- 
ing  it,  viz.  :  droit  dHnmrrection^ 
tlieir  remeily  whenever  they  become 
quite  dissatibiied  with  any  of  the 
eleven  forms  of  government  they  have 
tried  during  the  present  century.  This 
i#  the  }>rivilege  they  wish  their  Iri.sh 
Koman  Catholic  brethren  to  partake 
of;  vet,  though  we  eaanot  balance 
the  bloody  account  l>etween  demo- 
cracy and  de.siKjti8ni,  we  conceive 
that  revolutionists  have  as  much  evil 
to  answer  for  as  kingps  have. 

What  are  the  political  rights  of  the 
French  people,  after  all  their  changes  ? 
The  spectacle  the  nation  now  presents 
is  much  what  it  has  presented  for 
eenturies,  that  of  spectators  at  a 
theatre,  in  which  goveniment  officer.^ 
fill  every  part;  a  public  less  organized 
than  when  its  components  were  regu- 
larly ranged  in  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery ; 
a  people  without  ascertained  rights; 
without  working  institutions;  hardly 
free  in  speech,  but  sometimes  employ- 
ing its  libci-tv,  to  blame,  to  criticise 
like  a  theatrical  audience,  and  occa- 
sionally exercising  much  license,  in 
damning  old  performers,  and  setting 


up  new  ones.  But,  short  of  an  insur- 
rection, they  show  small  j)olitical  signa. 
tndi  as  any  of  those  wild  forma  or 
sedition  and  treason  which  John  Bull 
is  accustomed  to  look  at  merely  as 
"Paddy's  pretty  ways."  How  long 
would  a  Daniel  0*Ckmnell  have  Uvea 
in  Rome  1  How  long  an  editor  of  a 
Xaiinn  have  printed  his  paper  in 
the  Roman  capital  1  Where  would 
the  heroes  of  a  Ballingarry  and  of 
Italian  Phcsniz  Olnba  have  beat 
now  ? 

The  definitions  given  by  the  author 
of  JIacMaJio7if  rai  d'lrlandf^  of  the 

t<m  varionsformBof  government  com- 
peting for  use  or  adoption  in  Europe, 

are  well  worth  attention.  The  first, 
styled  by  him  l  ancien  regime^  is,  be 
observes,  at  present  no  more  than  a 

fihantom ;  the  second,  "the  Revolu- 
tion," i.e.,  a  Republic,  is  a  nightmare, 
but  one  which  tends  to  appear  periodi- 
cally, and  may  soon  be  transformed  into 
a  horrible  reality,  imlesscarebe  tid^en ; 
the  third,  the  mission  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  serve  as  a  step  to  the  second, 
is  parliamentarism :  and  the  fourth  ia 
"the  Democratic  ion,"  baaed  on  the 
progressive  application  of  universal 
suftrage.  Of  the.se  but  two  are  serious 
rivals,  parliamentarism,  as  Bubsisting 
in  England,  and  "theDemocntieidea" 
in  France,  which,  he  might  havaadidedy 
Napoleon  III.  pretends  to  represent 
in  its  flattering  form  of  "  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people."  The  former, 
observes  he,  has  proved  in  his  coun- 
try a  hotbed  of  conspiracy,  a  market 
of  wordy  orations,  or  a  maliguaut 
club  of  scholars  let  loose.  Of  a  truth, 
he  says,  too  tme;  for  possession  or 
copious  eloquence,  generally  unac- 
coni))anied  by  depth  and  judgment, 
which  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  free 
form  of  govenmient,  was  peculiarly 
the  curse  of  Paris  parliamflDts.  To 
avoid  sueh  a  whirlpool,  a  political 
Charylxiis  of  rhetoric^  such  as  our  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now 
directs  the  storm  of  in  Westminster, 
a  ]\Iar8hal  of  France  is  to  become 
despotic  in  Dublin !  We  give  the  au- 
thor of  this  proposition  due  credit  for 
the  depth  of  his  observations  on  the 
important  score,  of  the  comparative 
adaptability  of  parliamentary  and 
democratic  despotism  to  various  na- 
tions. "The  first,*'  he  dechms,  to 
be  efficaciously  applied  in  Europe, 
"would  require  that  France,  Spain,and 
Italy  were  peopled  with  Englishmen^ 
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vriKat  all  the  Catholics  o  f  those  coiin- 
tnn  -were  disposed  to  sulfer  them- 
fielves  lo  be  treated  like  the  Irish." 

Eere  the  question  of  government 
lie*  in  a  nutshell.  Protestantism  and 
I  free  parliament,  or  Roman  Catholic- 
Mm  and  dci^pv^ti-im.  Self-goveminent 
in  reUgion,  or,  at  the  le;t>*t,  freedom 
from  the  yokes  of  Rome,  Jesuits, 
and  Confessors  ;  and,  ils  the  .sequence, 
politic^]  self-government ;  or  Kubmis- 
lioii to  those yok<^,  and  their  sequence, 
Maurchai  tyraun}*.  The  author  of 
Jkmx  Epees,  has  well  characterised 
the  pBSMBt  Government  of  Rome  us 
a  thorough  copy^  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem. To  cut  it  down  is  the  warmest 
hope  of  the  wielder  of  one  of  these 
fvardsy  Garibaldi,  the  champion  of 
Itaiian  unity  under  a  constitutional 
■orereign  and  parliament ;  to  support 
it  the  eadeayour  of  him  who  uses  the 
ottfli;  Lunoriciere ;  whose  country- 
Ma  wrw  propose  to  send  a  third 
fWQvd,  HacMahon,  to  establish  it  iu 
Tulawl  imder  the  mask  of  universal 
■ffitMe.  The  author  of  J/ar.l/(r//<07}, 
nidPliiand^,  is  quite  candid  on  this 
bttff  point,  writing  thus  : — 

**We  hare  placed  the  enemies  in  prc- 
■Doe  of  each  other,  lot  us  sec  the  forces 
of  vfaich  they  can  dispose.  I'he  pre- 
■ademU  parliament  ha«  for  lon^  en- 
wnnred  to  organize  u«,  it  has  engen- 
dered ooihing  but  antagonism,  hiimili- 
— *-g  infloeuces,  or  ebe  doubtful  alli- 
aacea.  The  moment,  it  api)cars  to  us, 
a  aniTed  to  work  out  the  other  sys- 
IHL  Kererthcless,  it  must  not  \ni 
fciilimbli  i1.  it  18  a  bold  enterprise, 
ftr  *"g*— **<  is  powerful,  and  what  Ls 
■Mfe,  she  has  the  immense  advan- 
life  of  having  onceaslDprly  pursued 
idea,  whilst  France,  after  having 
oAeo  wandered,  hiu  just  re-entered  the 
vay.  and  still  she  finds  it  not  only  en- 
eanabered  by  the  balance  of  account  that 
the  interior  wreck  of  the  Kevolution  and 
«f  jMrliamentism  offer  to  England,  but 
dio barred  out  on  almost  all  sid^s  by  nn 
cHenor  chain,  of  which  unite<l  Italy 
«mild  willitigly  form  the  la^r  link. 

•* France  has,  therefore,  for  her  sup- 
forten  but  her  chief  and  her  pc>ople, 
Mnctly  ^leaking.  It  is  enough: — for  in 
her  ardour  to  throw  herself  U|)on  the 
booty  carried  away  by  her  rival,  Kng- 
land  has  allowed  the  flaw  in  her  cuirasi 
to  be  seen. 

•*  What,  in  fact,  is  the  unity  of  Italy 
to  her,  except  the  indisi/cnsable  complc- 
■ent  of  her  antagonism  against  ns  ? 
Well,  if  it  is  the  rule  in  diplomacy,  like 
as  in  war,  to  answer  attack  by  attack, 
kpv  thall  we  reply  to  this  one  ?"* 


The  reply  is  to  be — a  political  di- 
version in  Ireland ! 

This  exactly  concurs  with  our  open- 
ing remark,  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  regjird  the  Irish  merely  as 
g<x)d  to  malce  a  diversion.  A  marshal 
and  jjart  of  the  army  of  France  are  to 
transplant  universid  suffrage  and 
despotism  in  a  land  severe*!,  after 
seven  himdred  years'  possession,  from 
the  British  crown.  "  Ill-governecl 
people  have  the  right,"  says  the  pam- 

f>hleteer,  "  to  withdraw  themselves 
rom  the  laws  which  rule  them,  by 
means  of  voting,  and  even  by  insur- 
rection." But,  tnere  is  another  right, 
that  solemnly  asserted  in  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  British  crown — 
"  Dieu  et  ujon  droit !" 

In  exercise  of  the  free  right  of 
criticising  the  acts  of  govenunent, 
let  us  venture  to  state  our  opinion  us 
to  what  is  most  needful  for  our  own 
country.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  system  of  governing  Eng- 
land by  the  opposition  of  two  great 
parties  extends  into  Ireland  to  rang- 
mg  her  people  in  two  religiously  aa 
well  as  politically  opposecl  ranks, 
since  the  effect  is  to  aggravate  their 
natural  antipathies.  Parties,  or  ra- 
ther individuals,  gain  by  the  play  of 
these  factions  ;  but  the  whole  country 
loses.  What  lrelan<l  most  wants  is 
thorough  union  with  Great  Britain.  It 
should  not  merely  be  one  of  legislators, 
but  of  laws  J  and  this  would  be  possible 
in  a  more  complete  form  than  is  the 
case  in  the  union  with  Scotland,  which 
has  long  received  the  name  of  North 
Britain.  For  legrU  purposes,  Ireland 
might  be  called  West  Britain;  and 
ought  not  to  be  mocked  by  being  except- 
ed from  laws  passed  for  the  sister  coun- 
tries. Competition  for  employments 
tmder  the  Crown  i.s,  of  course,  much 
the  cause  why  Prote.'*tunts  anti  R<)man 
Catholics  are  divided  into  hobtile  par- 
ties ;  and,  as  it  is  plain  that  even  the 
mast  de.spotic  government  could  not 
be  ciirried  on  without  the  allurements 
of  patronage,  we  must  apprehend  that 
adniinistrationssodepenucnton  public 
opinion  as  party  ones,  which  inter- 
mittently deal  out  rewards  to  their 
supporters,  will  continue  to  use  this 
means  of  obtaining  support. 

The  geo|pi]>hical  position  of  our 
island  oestincd  her  to  bo  the  mere 
juljunct  of  Great  Britain,  a  country 
of  greater  size,  of  enormous  resources, 
very  suiwrior  in  ciWlization,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  seat  of  government. 
Were  we,  like  Jersey,  nearer  to  the 
ooaat  of  Frenoe  than  to  the  shore  of 
England)  we  might  have  succumbed 
to  tlie  ijoveniinent  of  the  former  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel 
lauuidik  however,  haT«  ney«r  talked 
<^  wishing  to  be  annexed  to  their 
nearrst  neighbours.  Besides  that  Ire- 
land is  naturally  under  political  sub- 
serviency to  the  stronger  countrj',  she 
is  also  doomed  to  be  its  draw-farm. 
These  two  ])oints  are  m  ])lain,  there 
is  little  t(i  Bay  about  tliem,  save  to 
sugge^it  the  maxim  that  nations  should 
eometimee,  like  individuals,  submit  to 
their  condition.  AVhatovcr  domestic 
discomforts  Ireland  endures  arise  from 
local  quaixels  springing  either  from  re- 
ligion or  land.  The  dicniDBtaiioe  that 
tDOflgrmpathieBof  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  are  in  favour  of  sustaining 
the  present  government  in  Rome,  and 
are  therefore  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  English  politics  as  regards 
Italy,  is  insufticient  to  warrant  ex- 
treme anti|)athetic  views.  Religious, 
political,  and  posse^ioual  disputes 
will,  doubtless,  Umg  continue  more 
bitter  in  our  country  than  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  for  various  reasons  ;  l)nt 
we  must  ever  enter  our  protest  against 
eontumalprofiuiation  or  the  holy  name 
of  Gkxi,  tne  sacred  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  noble  cfinac  of  just  jwlitieal 
freedom,  for  the  detestable  and  sordid 
purpoMS  of  bigotiy  and  party. 

During  the  last  fbr^  years,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  beeu  constantly 
directed  to  all  that  kings  and  kws 
can  cure**  in.  this  count^.  In  the 
words  of  the  irreat  and  earnest  repub- 
lican, John  Stilton  : — 

**  This  is  not  the  hbcrty  which  we  can 
hope,  that  no  grieraoee  ever  shoold  arise 
in  the  commonwealth ;  that  let  no  man 

in  this  world  exi>ect ;  but  when  com- 
plaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  consid- 
end*  and  speed  lly  reformed,  then  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civil  Mbtttj  ^H^*nfd 
that  wise  men  look  for." 

But  to  all  except  the  prepossessed, 
there  are  notorious  nuuaditt  in  the 
Irish  body  politic  almost  insusceptible 

of  cure,  and  these  are  aggravated  bv 
questions  between  wealth,  work,  land- 
lord and  tenant,  owner  and  occupier, 
stUl  more  in.niseeptible.  The  needy, 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  turbulent  Ro- 
man Catholic  of  Ireland  differs  as 
much  from  the  Roman  Catholic  of 
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other  countries,  as  did  the  mere  Irish, 
whom  Lord  Macaulay  contrasts  so 
markedly  with  the  comparatively  goT- 
emable  Anglo-Irish  Catholics  under 
Talbot  and  Sarsfield,  and  with  the  re- 
li>(ious,  easy;  and  peat^ble  English 
(^holies  of  the  same  times.  TThe 
Irish  in  the  United  States  are  not  re- 
garded with  much  favour  by  tho 
Americans,  and  are  distinguished  for 
noisy  turbulence.  Just  now  they  are 
at  a  low  discount,  because  of  their 
fanatieal  hatred  to  the  liberal  Italians, 
and  of  their  attachment  to  the  Pope 
and  l>umba  IL,  while  almost  all 
Americans  are  Bepnblicans  and  Gari- 
baldists.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  are  an  admirable  outlet  for  all 
admirers  of  universal  sufi'rage;  and 
emj  emigrant  makes  room  at  noma 
for  the  comfort  of  those  who  remain 
behind — for  that  prosperity  which  has 
been  put  to  shame  by  the  recent  case^ 
of  severe  destitution.  Under  the  pre> 
sent  circumstances  of  our  oounlay,  we 
do  not  see  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  the 
i)oor.  Jean  de  Paris  quotes,  in  trans- 
lation. Lord  Clare's  statement  as  to 
the  progress  made  by  this  country 
after  she  obtained  freedom  of  trade  : 
"  II  n'y  a  pas  sur  la  face  du  globe  de 
nation  qui,  pendant  la  meme  p^riode, 
ait  iiittt  .en  agriculture  et  en  indus- 
trie  des  progrbs  aussi  rapide  que 
rirlande."  If  this  was  tnie  in  1798, 
it  is  even  more  true  of  the  period  from. 
1848  to  1860— the  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  this  idand  being 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded 
in  history.  Repealers  think  the  na- 
tive Parliament  was  the  talisman  that 
eflfocted  that  first  improvement ;  but, 
considering  political  security  as  indis- 
ensable  to  commercial  progress,  we 
o  not  believe  a  Parliament  in  Dublin 
would  conduce  to  peace,  dther  at 
home  or  abroad,  especially  if  it  were 
a  copy  of  Parisian  prototypes.  At 
the  least,  French  friends  of  freedom 
should  mrst  give  freedom  a  fair  trial 
at  home.  But  th^  fear  lest  a  finee 
Parliament  in  France  would  arouse 
her  factions,  and  convulse  her  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  neighbouring  nations  wish  to 
see  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Paris 
Parliament,  with  liberty  of  the  Press  ; 
believing  these  would  l)e  the  best  gua- 
rantees for  the  peace  <tfEnrope,  smoe 
unfettered  expression  of  thou^^ 
would  prevent  schemes  of  aggression 
being  planned  secretly,  and  only  di*^ 
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ted  ^\ien  the  mcmioiit  team  for  would  go  bo  far  as  to  pick  holes  mthe 

ei^niiiiit:  them.  Biin,  pvon  if  tlicy  did  not  already  exist, 

P^f 'Tc  eonsigmng  Jean  dt  Pari*  there  is  hardly  a  hnman  in«titTition 

i4aii>Uiet  U>  our  waste-paper  basket,  with  which  fault  c4umot  be  found. 

nmmA  quote  a  paaBage  from  it,  in  For  onnelvis,  we  are  not  enrpriaed  at 

wiiioh  he  f;:i>  s  u  British  Lord  late  ly  the  French  ^leople  not  appreciating 

pTwtdmed  thai  Great  Britain  is  "the  thp  parUamciitan'  fyftcm,  since  the 

pbaroa of  D«tioii&  the  light  and  safe-  Parisians  frequently  a Uir^t^d  it;  and 

and  of  the  world  f'  and  that  John  eo  insemate  is  this  nation,  we  really 

BbU  wiH  declare  of  the  Irish  .—''The  beliere  that  if  Jmn  de  Fan$  polled 

pmplf  are  senseless  who  do  not  ap-  aU  the  young  Parisinnifs,  he  wonM 

ipciate  the  beiielits  of  Britamiiccivi-  find  them  unanimons  in  M  toi.:  tlie 

natioD.**    Without  going  so  far  as  Bim  an  imutrlect  ini^titutiun  and  a 

t»  paraphraae  his  lordship  s  simile  faj  spoiler  of  the  complexion :  nay  more, 

comparing  our  Parlianu  nt  to  tl»e  snn,  wc  fancy  that  the  candle-light  beau- 

we  would  oVtserve,  bavin recently  in-  tie.s  wonld  rebel,  antl  declare  for  put 

fpected  tht;  latter  iuiiiiiiiu)  through  a  ting  the  sun  out  altogether.  VaiuijiK 

leieaeope,  that  we  saw  several  spots  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament  ana 

in  it,  whieh  reminded  us  of  the  re-  Hberty  of  the  Press  far  higher  tluui 

m^rk  t  'f  James  I.  when,  as  a  ehild,  universal  snffmgc  under  Napoleon  III, 

ka  royial  mother  having  taken  him  to  we  look  to  the  nile  of  three  to  solve 

nea  meefebi^  of  the  Soottisb  repre-  this  qnestion.  If  the  British  Ptelia* 

f,  he  exclaimed,  on  ob-  meni  is  a  pharos,  and  our  friend's 


seriTm  ^  ^t»e  ri>  >f  of  the  ball :   pamphlet  a  rrL>lilit:iit,w}iat  amount  of 

**^Tl*en*  is  a  hole  in  this  Parliament !"  Uluminatiou  does  tlie  world  receive 
The  truth  is  that,  though  no  one  from  the  Paris  Parliament  ? 


BXKKZL 


PART  IL 


The  Cardina!  Ixgate  hn  1  with- 
orawn  to  Monte- Fiaseoue,  and,  m  the 
Mme  ef  the  Pope,  eonduded  a  dose 
dHance  with  the  Colonnas,the0r8ini, 
ad  all  the  n<  >bks  who  were  the  most 
bitterly  hootiie  to  KienxL  They  all 
prepared  to  attack  Borne,  or  rc^ace 
the  city  hgr  faminej  in  investing'  it 
The  dan2rf*r  was  imminent.  Tlie 
Tribune  made  an  ap])eal  to  ail  classes 
C'f  citi2A:ua,  and  to  the  i>easantry.  A 
ftw  barons  responded  to  his  appeal, 
tsA  among  them,  John  of  Yico,  who 
eatenyl  the  city  with  one  hundred 
hofienien,  and  a  supply  of  com.  But 
moon  of  treason  were  cireiMing 
about  his  intentions.  Vico,  on  his  ar- 
ihral,  did  nnt  go  at  onee  to  the  Capi- 
tol. Kienzi  invited  hun  with  his  son 
mA  prindpal  companions  to  a  ban- 
fset,  kept  them  all  nrisoiien,  dis- 
armed their  soldiers,  wnose  arms  and 
horses  he  distributed  to  his  own 
followers.  He  had  made  hasty  pre- 
when  he  leamt  that  the 
r,  wkh  about  ft ve  thoasand  men, 


had  encamped  within  «1>out  three 
miles  of  Borne.  He  had  not  neglected 
his  usual  mode  of  rousing  the  enthn- 
saasn  of  the  Romans.  He  related  to 
the  awierabled people  tliat  his  patmn, 
Saint  Martin,  had  nromiiied  him  vic- 
tory; that  Pope  Boniface  had  ap- 
penred  to  him  daring  the  night,  and 
announced  to  liim  a  battle  in  which 
he  would  Ix-  avenged  of  the  insults  of 
the  Colonnas ;  after  which  he  divided 
his  army  into  tliree  corps,  and  at  their 
head,  marched  toward.s  one  of  the 
^'ates  of  Home,  The  amiv  of  the 
barons  wu^  u^ivancing  during  the 
dead  of  night,  with  old  Colonna  and 
his  eon  at  their  head.  Their  intention 
wf^  to  snrprise  the  city,  having  bribed 
some  of  the  guards,  who  having 
been  changed,  Miffled  the  whole  plan. 
When  Stephen  Colonna  bthehl  the 
failure  of  the  attnrk,  he  resolved,  with 
his  colleagues,  to  dchle  in  battle  array 
before  the  city,  in  order  to  brave  the 
enemy.  They  were  thus  passing  close 
to  the  gite  of  the  cityt  Rienii 
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and  Ill's  band«,  with  tninipets  80\md< 
ing  tauntingl}',  exasperating  the  Ro- 
mans within,  who  were  foaming  with 
fury,  when  tiio  city  gate  was  piirldenly 
flun?  <^ppn  The  younger  U  )l«nina, 
tiimkiug  tiiat  ids  compamons  iiad 
entered,  darted  in,  and  the  Romans 
receding,  somewhat  taken  by  surprise, 
he  boldly  dashed  on  the  Tribune,  w^ho 
being  overthrown,  exclaimed,  "Great 
God,  will  you  hetray  me  f  In  (he 
meantime,  the  Bomani  having  re- 
covered from  their  momentary  stupor, 
overpowered  aud  slaughtered  the 
youi^er  Golonna,  and  the  old  man 
and  noUea  hastening  to  the  rescue — 
they  were  received  witli  fury,  and  all 
cut  down  or  obliged  to  take* to  flight. 

This  was  a  great  victory.  Seven 
Oolonnas  had  fallen.  Old  Stephen  was 
almost  broken -hearted.  Tlio  nobles 
were  nanie-.struck.  Kienzi  did  not 
know  nis  advantage.  His  febrile  ac- 
cesses of  delirious  excitement  were 
always  followed  by  a  state  of  prostra- 
tion. It  must  have  been  with  him  the 
result  of  his  physical  constitution. 
His  famting  fits  were  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  Moreover,  success  led 
him  to  f^eat  disphiy,  aud  to  festivals 
instead  of  to  the  completion  of  an  en- 
terprise. The  next  day  he  went  to  tlie 
field  of  battle  with  his  son,  accom- 
aTiied  by  1(X)  knights ;  he  made  in- 
uman  difficulties  aoout  granting  the 
permission  for  burying  the  illustrious 
dead.  He  picked  up  some  earth, 
moi.st  with  blood,  and  slied  it  on  the 
head  of  hin  stm,  in  prociainiing  him 
•*  Knight  of  Victory."  The  whole  of 
this  scene  created  great  disgust  among 
many  of  his  adherents.  The  massacre 
of  the  Colonnas  had  estranged  also 
many  of  his  partisans.  But  he  had 
pnnmaed  the  Boman  militia  a  pay 
which  he  ooold  not  jjj^t  without 
levjnnp:  a  new  tax.  The  peonlc,  in 
many  groups,  were  murmuring  loudly 
at  his  pnde,  profuse  display,  and 
banquet^  and  protesting  indignantly 
against  tne  chance  of  frrsh  taxati  tj 
In  the  meantime,  Rienzi  was  inactive, 
no  longer  assembling  the  people  on 
the  Forum,  remaining  surrounded  by 
the  lowest  populace.  The  Legate  of 
the  Pontil",  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
played a  surpassing  activity,  watcli ing 
the  general  uisoontent  He  skilfully 
launched  among  the  Romans  a  terri- 
ble manifesto,  addressed  by  the  Pope 
to  the  people,  in  which  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Rieiud,  his  cruelties  and 


•ft.  9  [Ang. 

follies  were  enumerated  and  stigma- 
tized, closing  by  the  iinuouncement  of 
a  decree  d  excommunication  on  both 
the  Tribune  and  the  city,  which 
would  HrK)n  follow.  He  lia<i,  inore- 
over,  received  from  Avigium  a  iarge 
sum  to  assist  the  barons,  who  now  sor- 
rounded  the  city  again,  and  threaten- 
ed it  with  famine.  The  menace  of  a 
iamine,  and  the  excommunication, 
were  more  tbaa  enough  to  wA  tba 
enthuidMm  of  flie  Komans.  ttiena 
himself  was  discoura;xed.  He  thought 
be  felt  the  palace  of  the  Capitol  trem- 
ble under  nim  every  night  An  owl 
that  came  on  the  battlements  of  the 
Capitol  frightened  him  during  his 
sleep  by  its  H))riek  ;  it  was  driven 
away,  but  returuetl  again  and  again. 
He  tnus  allowed  days  and  sleepless 
nights  to  pass  without  forming  any 
resolution. 

During  this  state  of  superstitious 
weakness  and  irresolution,  the  Legate 
published  the  decree  of  excommuni- 
cation. Rienzi  roused  himself,  and  re- 
solved not  to  fail  without  resistance. 
His  council  had  refused  him  the  au- 
thority to  increase  the  tax  upon  salt, 
and  to  jiip]ioint  a  cajitain  of  war  ; 
he  now  cjideavoured  to  cliange  the 
niaiority  in  the  council  hostile  to  him, 
and  convpked  new  elections  in  the 
districts  of  Rome.  The  majority  of 
the  ballot  went  against  him.  He  tried 
one  last  ellbrt  which  could  not  but 
jiroveafhilttre.  In  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  assembled  at  the  Capitol,  he 
annulled  all  his  former  decrees,  so 
characterized  by  their  arrogance,  pre- 
tensions, and  usurpations ;  he  pro- 
mised to  Kubniit  to  tlie  instructions  of 
the  Pontifl",  and  cancelled  the  superior 
authority  he  had  awarded  to  the  llo- 
man  people.  This  crest-fidlen,  un- 
nnuily  profeesion  of  faith  of  the  Tri- 
bune, was  received  with  loud  !tmr- 
nnirs  by  })oth  lii.s  partisjins  nTul 
enemies.  In  the  muuiLime  I  he  L»e- 
gate  was  ft)rming  a  secret  plot  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Tribune,  with  the 
Colonnas,  tiie  Savelli,  and  fi  Cniidot- 
tierc,  Pepuio,  Count  of  Mmaruiuo, 
who  was  commissioned  hy  the  King 
of  Hungary  to  collect  soldiers  to 
march  against  the  Queen  of  Naples. 
RienzL  hoping  for  some  assistance 
from  that  kmg,  did  not  anticipate  tJie 
hostility  of  Pepino,  although  he  bad 
shortly  Ivcfore  banished  liim  frfvin 
Rome,  for  having  committed  some 
act  of  plunder  at  Terracina.   On  the 
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\5th  of  December,  a  bill  was  placard- 
ed at  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angela,  exciting  the  people  to  free 
themselves  from  the  excommunicated 
TTft)\me.  iUenzi  ordered  it  to  be  torn 
^  down,  and  summoned,  its  author  to 
\iU  Tribunal.   But  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 
Tribune  '  -were  heard  clamoim?d  in 
eeveral  parts  of  the  city.    Early  the 
next  morning  the  belfry  of  the  Capi- 
tol calletl  the  people  to  arms.  No  one 
answered  it.    Evep-  t>arty  sought  its 
safety  in  its  district.    Rienzi  salhed 
out,  followed  by  a  few  remaining  sol- 
diers ; — the  people  at  last,  gradually, 
alowly,  collected.  He  tried  once  more 
tbe  magic  power  of  his  eloquence, 
bat  his  taith  in  lumself  was  gone  ;  he 
s^ikst  with  a  feminine  nervousness, 
of  all  he  had  done,  of  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  he  was  subjected  to. 
He  wept  abundantly  ;  many  wept 
with  him,  and  when  he  begged  to  be 
released  from  the  authority  that  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  seven  months 
before,  not  one  dissenting  voice  was 
beard.  Probably,  as  a  last  mark  of  re- 
apect, a  silent  crowd  accom})ani('d  him 
and  his  wife,  who  was  concealed  under 
a  monkish  robe  and  hoo<i,  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Angelo.    .\11  the  gates  of  the 
dty  were  immediately  thrown  oi>en. 
The  barons  retume<i  ;  the  Legate  in- 
ttelled  himaelf  at  the  Capitol.  The 
Tribune  was  declared  solemnly  a  here- 
tic, ncrilegious,  and  hung  in  ethgy. 
Two  aenaton  were  appointed,  and  his 
pffwimient  abolished.  Again,  Rienzi 
Bade  one  last  attempt  ;  he  had  one 
of  his  symH.'lioal  pictures  athxed  to 
the  gate  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Mada- 
iena  ;  but  the  Romans  had  latterly 
iulfered  from  famine;  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  allegory,  which  fell, 
<ie»troye«l,  and  soiled  by  a  rabble  of 
boya,  whilst  Rienzi  beholding  his 
poverieasaesa,    disa[)pc'are(l  from 
fliMM     Bat  in  the  interval  between 
Ilia  &U  and  this  last  attempt,  Rienzi 
hiA  gone  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
]■§  aephew  commanded  the  fort, 
leafing  his  wife,  soas,  and  relations 
ia  Borne,  where,  through  the  gencr- 
aa^  of  old  Stephen  Colonnu,  they 
fired  aeciire  and  tranquil.  When  the 
ngfhew  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
ttrt,  Rienzi,  skilfully  disguised,  re- 
timed to  Rome,  to  the  Castle  of  St 
AilfKio,  where,  it  appears,  by  the  pub- 
fitted  dooiments,  that  two  of  the 
CWni  were  plotting  to  have  him 


taken,  in  order  to  ^ve  him  up  to  the 
Legate,  or  have  him  hanged  or  mur- 
dered. Their  death  alone  saved  him. 
It  is  well  established  that  he  left  Rome 
and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Naples, 
towards  the  end  of  January.  1348. 

Sir  K  Bulwer  Lvtton,  in  his  bril- 
liant romance,  attributes  this  first  fall 
of  his  hero  to  the  excommuuicatiou 
and  its  blighting  results.  But  the  ex- 
communication alone  could  not  have 
worked  such  a  change  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  liistorv  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  of  f*lorence  especially, 
al)ounds  with  instances  when  thia 
pontifical  ultimatum  was  powerleaa 
and  often  braved  Rienzi  had  com- 
mitted gross  political  errors,  among 
which  the  most  fatal  to  him  were  his 
folly  of  summoning  the  Emperor  to 
his  tribunal  and  hiu  insulting  and  ex- 
pelling the  pontifical  vicar  who  was 
disposed  to  favour  and  support  him. 
He  certainly  evinced  fliishesof  genius 
and  energ\',  but  proved  himself  a 
mystical,  literary  Uto|)ian,  devoid  of 
many  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
a  statesman.  His  hee<llessness,  pue- 
rile «)8tentation,  and  extravagance,  dis- 
gusted the  people.  Many  of  his  acta 
of  tlespotism  destroyed  also  the  public 
confidence,  and  when  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  abandoned  his  pompous  titles, 
annulled  his  former  ordinances,  these 
sudden  changes  and  exaggerate<l  con- 
cessions, were  received  as  a  testimony 
of  his  weakness,  and  as  a  proof  that 
self-interest  alone  had  actuated  him 
in  all  his  proceedings — hence  a  mass 
of  the  people  abandoned  him  and 
joined  his  enemies. 

Rienzi  was  now  a  wandering  out- 
cast, but  far  from  being  discouraged. 
Being  alxindoned  by  all  parties,  ho 
tm-ned  to  one  of  those  Condottieri,  the 
scourge  of  Italy — men  who  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  undertook  every 
thing.  The  German,  Werner,  one  of 
the  mldest  adventurers,  who  called 
himself  "  the  enemy  of  Grod  and  of 
mercy  "  was  then  not  far  from  Rome 
with  liis  lawless  band.  He  had,  a 
few  years  previously,  plundered  twelve 
large  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
braved  the  united  forces  of  the  Vis- 
conti  and  the  Scala.  The  fallen  Tri- 
bune proposed  to  this  brigand  to  join 
him  and  attempt  a  surprise  of  Rome. 
They  came  near  the  city.  Had  they 
suddenly  attacked  it,  thev  might  have 
succeeded,  for  a  part  of  the  people, 
suffering  from  the  cruelty  of  tlie  no- 


us 


bles,  were  already  regretting  Rienzi 
But.  they  hetitatod,  and  gave  time  to 

the  Legate  to  assemble  troops  and  take 
measures  of  defence.  Moreover,  Ri- 
enzi hakd  collected,  through  his  friends, 
an  iidiapenaaUe  tam  of  money,  ana 
one  of  nis  agents,  Papon cordt  says 
his  own  brother,  fled  with  it.  The 
Condottieri,  unwilling  to  act  with- 
out snbddiea,  and  seeing  Rome  well 
ffoarded,  turned  away  towards  Naples, 
foaving,  in  his  wa^,  Rienzi  safe  in  one 
of  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  a  convent  of  some  poor  mys- 
tical monks,  diRsontors  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  who,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  M^ella,  spent  their  lives  in  con- 
templation, prayer,  and  in  the  exi)e(>- 
taftion  of  purer  times,  of  a  general 
ftform  in  the  Church,  and  of  a  uui- 
▼enal  fraternal  poverty.  Tliis  year 
(1348),  during  which  the  memorable 
Uaek  plague  transfonned  Europe 
foto  a  nuge  chamel  house,  the  fear- 
ful earthquake  that  followed,  which 
shook  Rome  to  its  very  foundations, 
was  well  calculated  to  confirm  the 
poor  monks  in  their  fofebodings  and 
visions,  and  lead  all  warm  iin:i<;ina- 
tions  to  share  them.  Rienzi  joined 
the  monks  in  all  their  ecstatic  reve- 
ries and  in  their  abstinenoe ;  he  in- 
flamed them  with  his  mystical  elo- 
quence and  ambitious  projects.  The 
mutual  febrile  exaltations,  the  yearn- 
ings for  days  of  purity  and  spiritoal 
ffreatnsM,  oontinued— Rienfi  was  be- 
held as  a  prophet  by  the  poor  monks. 
He  has  himself  afterwards  related 
his  residence  in  the  MsjcUa,  and  it 
seems  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
austerity,  poverty,  and^umility  of 
these  solitaries. 

At  the  coramencement  of  1350,  the 
most  revered  heimit  in  the  country, 
Fra  Angelo,  came  to  Rienzi,  knelt 
before  hini.  urn;ed  him  to  action  in  a 
pathetic  address,  observing  that  he 
had  long  enough  been  in  penitence 
and  retreat,  that  the  day  of  salvation 
of  all  had  cornc.  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  two  men  had  been 
elected,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and 
Ook,  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  must  hasten  to  the  Emperor,  who 
will  aid  him  to  cnish  the  ba<l  pa-ssions 
and  regenerate  Rome  and  the  Church. 
However  flattering  such  a  proposition 
could  be  to  the  ambition  and  mysti- 
cism of  the  Tribune,  his  former  con- 
duct to  the  £mpcror  made  him  hesi- 
tirte  •■  to  its  being  practicaUe;  hat 


the  mystical  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
phetic visions  of  the  friar,  oould  not 

fail  to  captivate  and  persuade  an  ima- 
ginative and  enterprising  nature.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  the  cele- 
bration of  whieh  had  been  obteined  ^ 
by  the  Tribune.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  Christian  pilgrims  had  fall- 
en upon  Rome.  Rieuxi  could  not 
Tesist  the  temptation.  Heeameaba 
Moreover,  he  was  no  longer  safe  in 
the  Majella.  The  Arclibishop  of 
Naples  was  preparing  snares  to  nave 
him  taken  and  given  up  to  the 
Pope.  Cola,  lost  among  the  mwssee 
of  i)eo])le,  now  at  Rome,  found  many 
of  liis  oki  a-ssociates  and  friends,  ex- 
cited their  discontent  asainst  the  Le- 
gate, and  spoke  fenrentiT  of  hfii  new 
projects.  As  the  Canlinal  wa.s,  accord- 
in;^  to  custom,  visiting  the  churches, 
two  arrows  pierced  lus  hat:  no  one 
was  fonnd  in  the  honae  whenoe  they 
came.  The  prelate  snspeeted  Riensi 
of  l>eing  at  lca.st  an  accomplice  in  the 
attempt,  and  he  requested  earnestly 
the  Pope  to  accept  his  resignation. 
Still,  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  pro> 
]>itious  time  to  attempt  a  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Rome,  Jisthe  winkle 
opulation  was  absorbed  by  the  Ju- 
ilee,  whieh  they  more  especially  con- 
sidered as  a  most  advantafreous  specu- 
lation to  themselves,  and  from  which 
their  attention  could  not  be  drawn 
«way  by  anv  political  considentioiiy 
nor  by  any  Tribune,  however  beloved. 

The  month  of  July,  1350,  Prague, 
where  resided  the  Emperor  diaries 
IV.,  beheld  the  arrival  of  Rienzi,  who 
went  straightway  to  the  Court,  and 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  whom  he  addressed 
in  a  mystical  language,  expressive  of 
the  purity  of  his  mtentions  when  he 
governed  Rome,  confessing  the  pride 
that  had  blinded  him,  how  power  had 
intoxicated  liim,  and  how  much  he 
had  subsequently  sufftfed  when  Qod 
had  cast  him  down  in  fhe  abysi.  He 
concluded  by  imploring:  the  imperial 
protection,  and  proclaiming  that  the 
sword  of  toe  Emperor  must  cut  down 
all  tyrants,  adding  that  crows  taloe  to 
flip^ht  before  the  eacle.  The  Emperor, 
aHt<mi8hed,  listened  to  him  favour- 
ably, promised  his  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  consented  to  listen  to  htn 
projects.  The  allusions  of  the  enthu- 
siastic outcast  referred  to  nothing  less 
than  the  universal  monarchy  ot  the 
Empire,  and  the  nqneaiMBr  of  ikm 
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Sttke  over  the  Church  after  the  long 
tiiniBph  and  aaoendancv  of  the  I'on- 
tificaiSee :  they  were  all  accompanied 
by  prophetic  aasorances  of  the  pro- 
tMtaon  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  of  ultimate 
neeesB  in  all  reforms,  till  the  day 
when  the  world  would  offer  a  perfect 
anitY  in  government  and  creed,  when 
the  Emperor,  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  the 
Pope  would  offer  in  this  world  the 
ima^  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Charles 
IV.  was  a  Dractical  man,  hastile  to 
chimerical  iueas,  and  attached  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Church.  Nevertheles.'}, 
he  re(^uested  the  Tribune  to  ^ive  him 
in  writing  all  he  had  heard  him  ex- 
prai;  and  entertaining  some  dotibt 
about  hia  orthodo3cy,  he  reque^tcil  the 
ArchfaiBhop  of  Prague  to  watch  over 
Idm,  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  but  with 
kind  treatment 

Now  Rienzi  became  subjected  to 
f^V*^  conversations  and  argumenta- 
ttoos  with  the  Archbishop  and  many 
German  doctors  and  scnolars  wh(^ 
Tsited  hiuL  In  all  he  evinced  dashes 
of  hmtsj.  In  his  memoir  to  the 
Emperor,  he  alludes  for  the  tirst  time 
to  we  report  which  supposed  him  to 
be  the  son  of  Henry  Vll.,  an  indeli- 
i^grace  on  the  honour  of  his  mo- 
,  he  asserts  the  prophecy  which 
him  as  a  precursor — a  St. 
John — of  a  new  Christ,  depicting 
vividly  the  corruption  of  the  Avignon 
Coart  and  the  wretchedness  of  Rome. 
The  Emperor,  who  hati  great  preteu- 
■ona  to  theological  learning,  conde- 
HBDded  to  answer  the  infatuated  exile 
ID  eanrorsations,  and  especially  in 
wiituig ;  he  did  so  as  a  faithful  son  of 
Church,  defending  the  orthodoxy, 
itpbraidin^  Cola  for  his  pride  and 
vanity,  pit3ring  Rome  and  Italy,  but 
jproC^ting  that  the  Imperial  power 
OTsId  not  regenerate  them,  and  an- 
naaatXBfi  to  the  prisoner  that  as  he 
■conshed  doctrines  very  dangerous 
km  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he 
noBt  remain  in  confinement  to  reflect 
and  retOTD  to  the  Christian  tenets, 
replied  b^  an  incoherent  ecs- 
tie  fljralogy.  Solitude,  the mnni  of 
captiTity,  resentment,  had  excited  his 
feverish  imagination  in  the  extreme. 
He  most  vehemently  defended  him- 
patf  from  the  accusation  of  heresy,  re- 
cited all  the  other  accusations,  and 
hk  lasntude  of  all  himian 
These  documents  have 
collected  and  published  by  Pa- 
yeneordt ;  they  form  one  of  the  most 


curious  collections  of  mecliseval  his- 
tory', and  certainly  prove  that  the 
Emperor  as  well  as  the  Archbishop 
helu  in  great  estimation  the  eloquence 
of  the  fallen  Tribune.  The  Emperor 
now  abandoned  the  exiled  heretic 
to  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  with  the  charge  of  informing 
regularly  and  legally  against  him. 
Happily  for  Rienzi,  the  generous  and 
benevolent  prelate  evinced  a  paternal 
sympathy ;  ne  saw  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  his  prisoner,  and  as  the 
fainting  or  epileptic  fits  of  Cola  had 
become  more  frequent,  the  kindest 
attendants  were  placed  near  him.  The 
skilful  and  good  old  Archbishop,  now 
obliged  to  carry  on  by  corresjKiudence 
the  trial  of  his  prisoner,  took  every 
means  to  attenuate  his  errors  and 
soothe  the  resentment  of  the  Pontiff. 
His  persuasive  benevolence  obtained 
from  the  ardent  but  feeble  imagina- 
tion of  Rienzi  a  series  of  doctrinal 
concessions  which  justifie<l  his  de- 
fence of  the  poor  outcast.  The  latter 
addressed  incessantly  to  him  letters 
and  memoirs  repudiating  many  of  his 
former  acts,  explaining  others,  accus- 
ing himself  of  the  sin  of  pride,  and 
dwelling  on  his  boundless  contrition 
and  penitence.  The  prelate  discussed 
also,  with  a  tender  wncvolence,  his 
mystical  ideas,  and  led  him  from  con- 
cession to  concession  to  an  almost 
complete  submission  to  the  Church, 
and  to  a  declaration  that,  protected 
by  the  Emperor,  his  sins  oeing  re- 
mitted, his  taithpure — being  devoted 
to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doc- 
trine— he  was  reatly  to  appear  before 
the  Pontiff's  tribunal,  suspecting  that 
the  Pope  might  want  his  blood,  but 
ready,  nevertheless,  to  meet  his  jus- 
tice. 

The  good  Archbishop  iooV  Rienzi 
at  his  word,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  sent  immediately  to 
Avignon,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope, 
but  warmly  recommended  to  the  pon- 
tifical favour.  A  deep  gloom  assailed 
the  poor  prisoner  when  ne  found  that 
he  was  going  to  be  given  up.  A 
great  sadness  prevails  in  his  letters 
written  at  this  moment.  The  two 
letters  especially  which  he  wrote  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Avignon, — one 
to  his  son  and  the  other  to  Fra  An- 
gelo,  the  hermit  of  the  mountains  of 
Majella, — are  characterized  by  a  tone 
of  sadness  and  discouragement,  blend- 
ed with  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
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proaching  end,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  hie  compoettioiift  In  the  firat, 

to  his  son,  he  dwells  on  til6  everlast- 
ing belief  in  the  future  renotation  of 
the  world  ;  he  urges  the  youth  to  be 
patient  and  humble — to  forget  his 
father,  who  will  soon  be  with  God, 
and  to  obey  his  other  father.  Fra 
Angelo,  to  wlmm  he  leaves  him,  and 
who  will  show  him  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  In  tiie  other,  to  Fra  Angelo, 
he  dwells  on  his  sufTerings— he  con- 
siders them  as  the  fulfilinetit  of  a 
prophecy — he  blesses  his  prison- 
speaks  of  his  flood  of  tears,  and  of 
lus  soul  that  does  not  despair  in  sor- 
row, beciiuse  after  this  deluge  the 
dove  will  return  to  the  ark  with  tlie 
branch  of  olive  tree ;  and,  affectingly 
doses  the  epistle  with  these  words  : 
— "  No  longer  think  of  me,  I  am  to 
be  given  up  to  the  Pope,  who  longs 
for  my  blood  as  I  am  yearning  for 
the  oelflstial  Jerusalem ;  think,  of 
yoniselvea  only,  brother^s ;  remain 
concealed  and  pray  for  my  sins,  ^y 
wife,  the  star  ot  my  house,  has  alreauy 
taken  the  real  in  the  order  of  Santa 
Clara,  with  her  two  dear  daughters. 
Fra  Angelo !  I  intrust  my  son  to  you, 
to  lead  him  away  from  the  world, 
towards  the  true  hgHt  Itis  the  only 
legacy  I  leave  to  you.  As  to  the  few 
arms,  jewels,  and  other  things  which 
are  deposited  in  a  concealed  spot^  in 
the  Abruzzi,  and  of  which,  my  son 
has  no  need,  pray  have  them  sold^ 
and  if  a  pilgrim  brother,  goes  to  the 
Holy  Tjand,  let  him,  with  the  valms, 
raise  a  chapel  in  which  my  soul  may 
rest  in  peace ;  and  if  the  infidels  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  so,  let  him 
divide  the  money  among  the  poor 
priests  or  Christians  of  Jerusalem." 
This  touching  epistle  reveals^  more 
especially,  the  singular  dualism  of 
Kienzi's  nature.  His  soul  could  not 
exist  bereft  of  his  holy  mother,  the 
Church,  nor  cling  too  warmly  to  his 
heloved  ideal,  modem  liherty.  He 
was  the  victim  of  that  ijcriod  of 
transition  during  which  he  lived— 
torn  by  the  two  elements,  a  mystical 
fhith,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  antic^uity,  in  advance  of 
his  time.  His  nimd  and  heart  were 
indulging  in  the  hope  and  dream  of 
a  union  betwem  the  nasi  and  future. 
The  Ho^  Ghost,  rehige  of  all  the 
fervent  men  of  that  age,  was  to  be 
the  great  link  of  unity.  His  dream 
assumed  gigantic  proportions ;  it 


shattered  his  naturallv  feeble  intel- 
leet-^e  fell ;  hut  in  falling,  his  dying 
eyes  and  imploring  hands  were 
directed  towards  the  croa  of  hia 

Saviour. 

Rienxi  was  brought  to  Avignon  in 
the  month  of  August  (1351).  The 

people  crowded  to  enzc  silently  on 
the  man  who  had  been  the  idol  of 
the  Ilomans,  and  the  object  of  so 
many  splendid  festivities.  Petrarch 
says  that  he  arrived  Ijctween  two 
common  soldiers,  looking  m<\  and 
cu!>t  down.  Thanks  to  the  benevo- 
lent efforts  of  the  Arehlnshop  of 
Prague,  he  was  not  to  ajtncar  before 
his  judces  charged  with  the  crime  of 
heresy,  out  simply  of  disobedience  to 
the  H0I3F  See.  The  three  cardinals 
appointed  to  iudj^e  him,  did  not 
manifest  a  kindly  disposition  towards 
him.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
with  one  foot  fastened  to  a  chain 
riveted  to  the  wall.  His  prison  at 
Avignon,  the  old  tower,  in  the  suburb 
(>f  Villeneuve,  is  still  shown.  Al- 
though the  imprisonment  was  harsh, 
sret  he  majr  not  have  sufl^sred  other- 
wise ;  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
contemporary  biographer,  Ricnzi  was 
fat  and  rudd[y  in  the  Avignon  prison, 
and  oommeneed  to  Are  way  to  nahite 
of  intemperance,  which  suosequently 
brutalized  him  considerably.  The 
trial  was  seeret  ami  rapidly  termin- 
ated. Nothing  remains  of  it— not  a 
note,  not  a  wdrdL  The  accused  out- 
cast was  not  even  allowed  a  human 
being  for  the  defciiee.  Petrarch  wrote 
secretly  in  his  favour,  without  darina 
to  sign  his  letters.  The  fallen  Tri- 
bune, abandoned  hy  all,  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
Provence^  the  land  of  the  Troubadours, 
was  then  the  part  of  Europe  ^ere  hi- 
tellectual  oulture  and  poetry  were  the 
most  honoured  and  beloved.  Although 
Kienzi  was  not  a  poet,  his  eruditictn 
was  celebrated  ;  it  nad  been  the  biibia 
of  his  power  and  fortune ;  and  let  it 
l>e  an  eternal  honour  to  the  human- 
izing influence  of  letters,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Avignon  felt  indignant 
that  a  scholar—a  literary  chancter — 
should  be  condemned  to  bring  hia 
head  on  the  bloek  :  they  interceded 
warmly  in  liis  favour,  made  use  even 
of  meuadnff  language,  and  ]>repare<i 
to  revolt  rather  than  to  suD'er  such  an 
execution.  The  Pontiff,  whf>  valued 
the  fidelity  of  Avignon,  yielded  to 
their  demand.     Kienzi  was  on^ 
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a  prisoner,  but  not  severely ;  man  who  could  mihdue  the  Roman 

m  nooks  were  returned  to  him—  nobility.    The  Cardinal  wa«  a  stem, 

»oog  them  the  Bible  and  Li%^— and  dark  man,  who,  in  Spain,  had  warred 

mi  food  was  even  sent  him  from  the  against  the  Moors,  mtrigued  at  the 

lioiUa&cal  kitchen.    Hence  no  doubt  court  of  Castille,  and  finally  offered 

change  in  his  appearance  and  his  services  to  the  Holy  See.  His 

babita,  mentioned  by  the  biographer,  experience   and   fearless  character 

A  new  PontiflF,  Innocent  VL,  was  were  well  calculated  to  crush  all  the 

elected  on  the  18th  of  December,  petty  tjTanta,  crafty  despots,  and 

13S3.    From  the  very  day  of  his  origands  who  spread  desolation  in 

deeCon  he  manifested  a  deep  anxiety  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  But 

&boat  the  state  of  Italy,  anti  the  con-  someoody  was  indispensable  to  con- 

^riction  that  the  restoration  of  the  ciliate  the  Roman  people  and  hurl 

pnntifira]  aathoritv  was  the  onlv  down    Raronoelli.     Innocent  VI. 

nmedy  that  could  Keal  the  evil  with  thi>ughtof  Rienzi;  he  had  him  broueht 

•ay  t^&aicy.    But  the  application  before  him,  and  secretly  gave  him  nis 

of  that  remedy  was  the  most  difficult  instructions.    Poor  Cola  evidently 

mntion.    The   division  of  power  did  not  comprehend  their  drift ;  de- 

oetween  the  nobles  and  the  people  at  lirious  with  joy  and  confidence  on 

Borne  teemed  to  his  experienced  com-  being  drawn  from  a  dungeon,  to  ap- 

Sefaension  an  unattainable  obiect.  pear  again  in  Italy  and  behold  Rome 

e  felt  that  no  reliance  could  be  at  his  feet,  he  did  not  perceive  the 

plaecd  on  the  Colonnas  or  the  Orsini,  cruelty  and  policy  that  led  to  his 

tad  a  repreaentation  of  the  Roman  being  associated  with  a  man  like 

pt^olaoe  ^[»peared  impossible.  Cardinal  Albomoz.    They  took  their 

Since  the  fall  of  Rienzi  the  anarchy  departure,  escorted  by  a  small  but 

had  been  worse  than  ever ;    the  excellent  troop  of  mercenary  soldiers ; 

aotharity  of  the  pontifical  vicars  was  the^  crossed  the  Apennines,  bending 

a  dead  letter ;  sanguinary  contests  theu*  wav  towards  ftome.  The  Cardi- 

between  the  nobles  with  each  other,  nal  was  bearer  of  a  bull  empowering 

aad  between  the  nobles  and  the  him  to  exterminate  heresy — restore 

peojpJe»  were  of  constant  recurrence,  the  dimity  and  rights  of  the  Church — 

kaHxen  had  been  proclaimed  Senator  annihilate  the  leagues  formed  against 

by  the  people,  but  he  was  soon  tracked  the  pontifical  rights,  and  enforce  the 

w  the  nobles  and  obliged  to  fly.  restitution  of  the  Church  property. 

One  Orsini  and  one  Colonna  assumed  Rienzi  had  received  a  letter  of  in- 

in  1352  the  title  and  functions  of  structions,  worded  in  a  somewhat 

tieatenanta  of  the  Roman  people,  and  ambiguous  manner ;  it  stated  that  the 

tiiey  were,  not  long  after,  assailed  in  Roman  Knight,  Rienzi,  had  been  ab- 

a  popular  riot;  one  was  stoned  to  solved,  delivered,  and  was  now  sent  to 

death,  and  the  other  only  saved  him-  Rome,  hoping  that  his  sufferings  had 

idf  by  flight.    Subsequently,  the  brought  him  to  his  right  senses,  and 

gjeateai  nobles  fought  with  each  to  the  laying  aside  of  his  fantastical 

olher  at  the  head  of  their  bands,  and  visions,  so  tnat  by  his  influence  and 

the  people,  in  the  meantime,  stabbed  industry  he  might  reconcile  the  ill- 

them  right  and  left.    Finally,  a  citi-  intentioned.    Great  verbal  promises 

len,  a  popolart^  called  Baroncelli,  a  had  been  lavished  upon  him  at  Avig- 

fbimer  warm  partisan  of  the  Tribune,  non  ;  the  dignity  of  Senator  being 

took  poaaession  of  the  Capitol,  where  stipulated  as  the  future  reward  for 

he  planted  a  white  flag,  and  called  on  his  services,  on  the  condition  that  he 

the  support  of  thepeople  for  the  sake  would  remain  faithful  to  the  Church 

of  their  liberty.    He  took  the  title  of  and  defend  her  rights  to  the  death. 

Seecod  Tribune  and  Roman  Consul —  During  the  ioumey,  Rienzi,  although 

laviTed  a  groat  number  of  the  laws  exulting  in  his  dreams  for  the  future, 

of  the  first  Tribune — received  the  oath  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  his 

of  the  captains  of   districts,  but.  real  position.    He  saw  himself  almost 

notwithstanding  a  certain  practical  destitute  of  every  thing ;  isolated, 

ability,  there  was  every  appearance  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  surrounded 

that  ma  reign  would  not  be  of  long  by  valiant  knights,  his  relations,  and 

daration.  escorted  bv  a  little  i>ontifical  army  well 

The  Pope  had  long  fixed  his  eyes  paid.     When  they  all  arrived  at 

Cardinal  Albomoz,  as  the  only  Florence,  the  Cardinal  was  received 
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with  gorgeous  splendour  and  with 
honours  due  to  a  sovereign,  whilst 
Cola  remained  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
menials  unobserved.  The  Floroii- 
tines,  who  had  formerly  feared  his 
aatiiority,  were  not  dispoeed  to  en- 
courage his  political  rcsurrrftion. 
On  the  way  to  Rome,  all  tlie  ]).irtisan3 
of  the  Church  flocked  round  the  Car- 
dinal whilst  the  ez-Tribane  was  left 
in  solitade.  Once  in  the  Campagna, 
however,  the  hopes  and  spirits  of 
Kienzi  began  to  revive;  he  learnt 
that  Baronoelli  had  become  Teiy  nn- 
IHmidar  in  Rome  bj  his  tyranny  as 
well  as  want  of  energy,  and  that  tlie 
people  were  anxious  for  a  change, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

The  rivaby  oetween  Rienzi  and 
iUboinoz  w;us  becoming  imminent  at 
this  conjuncture.  The  Cardinal,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Roman  people,  commenced  by  attack* 
ing  the  nobility.  He  fell  on  the  Pre- 
fect of  Vico,  who  was  then  master  of 
ten  of  the  best  cities  of  the  Roman 
States.  Tlifi  latter,  forming  an  alli« 
anee  with  Baroncelli.  coneeiYed  him- 
self secure  against  nis  new  ecclesi- 
astical assailant;  but  this  second 
Tribune  was  accused  of  treason  by 
the  Boman  people  in  consequence  of 
this  alliance,  and  perished  in  a 
popular  riot  in  Dcceinbcr,  1353.  In 
the  meantime  Alburnoz,  assisted  by 
the  Florentine  and  Perugian  militia, 
took  Orvieto  and  ToKcanclla  in  less 
than  three  months.  The  Romans 
felt  favourably  impressed  by  the 
eneigy  and  policy  of  the  GMinaL 
They  sent  nim  an  Embassy  to  offiv 
their  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
requesting  him  to  appoint  a  senator. 
Rifinn  had  served  nononrablyin  the 
troops  of  Albomoz :  several  Romans 
even  expressed  a  wish  for  his  return  ; 
he  conceived  therefore  that  there 
ooiild  not  be  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  fnlfllment  of  the  Pontifical  pro- 
mises. But  the  Cardinal  did  not 
hraitate  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
dangerous  coUeitgue.  He  concratu- 
latea  the  Romans  on  their  soDmis- 
sion,  gave  thorn  as  senator  a  certain 
Guidone.  and,  determined  to  keep 
Rienzi  aloof,  he  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw and  remain  at  Perugia,  leaving 
a  small  sum  f»f  money  for  his  main- 
tenance ;  whilst  he,  with  the  a<lili- 
tional  force  of  the  Roman  militia, 
went  in  pmstitt  of  the  rebelliona 
PkefiMtofVica  The  fallen  Mbune 
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was  stuns  to  the  qnidc.   He  saw 

how  skilnuly  the  prestige  of  hia 
name  had  been  annulled.  He  re- 
solved to  strike  out  a  neW  path  for 
himself,  and  to  do  so  with  a  (X)ldnes8 
that  would  awe  his  rival  ^  At  Pern- 
gia  he  formed  tlie  acquaintance  of 
two  brothers,  Arimbaldo  and  Bre- 
tonne — the  former  was  a  jurist^  the 
second  a  bonk^:  ho  gamed  tiieir 
friendship  and  coli^to&ce  b^  the 
charms  of  his  manners,  and  his  per- 
suasive eloquence.  These  new  friends 
were  brothers  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
reale,  one  of  the  most  fonnidable 
Condottieri  of  the  time,  who  was 
then  in  Italy  with  his  great  company, 
where  he  had  leaned  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Peninsula—tlie  brothers  of 
Pcru|jia,  transacting  extensive  com- 
mercial and  banking  operations  with 
these  large  snms. 

Rienzi  proposed  to  Arimbaldo  and 
Bretonue  an  expedition  on  Rome, 
where  he  would  share  ererv  thine  with 
them— authority  and  pnmts— ^pict- 
ing  the  f^oiy  and  advantages  that 
Would  ensue  in  the  most  glowing 
colours ;  a  little  money  and  a  few 
soldiers  was  all  he  wanted  The 
brothers  were  singularly  pleased  with 
the  project.  They  wrote  to  Mon- 
reale  in  tlic  most  san^juine  tone,  as  if 
Rome  were  alreadv  in  their  jwwer, 
announcing  their  oiqMiMl  of  a  large 
sum  of  n^oncy  to  raise  and  pay  a 
small  army  ;  and.  confident  of  his 
approbation,  they  Hastened  their  pre- 
parationa  The  great  OondotoeraL 
however,  manifested  tome  mimiTiiiBi 
about  the  enterprise.  He  was  more 
practical  and  experienced  than  hia 
DTothers.  He  wrote  to  them  that  he 
did  not  precisely  undflistuid  the 
whole  plan,  could  not  approve  of  it, 
but  that  as  they  had  gone  so  far  they 
must  proceed — take  care  that  the  mo- 
neywas  returned tothcm ;  and  that  if 
any  obstacle  arose,  he  would  flv  to 
their  assistance  with  two  or  three 
thousand  mt^u.  Kieuzi,  now  en^^ged 
in  his  sendee,  for  two  months,  a  oand 
of  700  or  800  horsemen  that  had  just 
been  dismissed  ])y  the  Lord  of  Rimini: 
he  paid  them  one  month  in  advance. 
He  now  felt  in  a  potdtion  to  take  a 
high  tone.  He  represented  to  Al- 
bomoz that  his  senator  was  of  no  avail 
at  Rome,  and  that  he,  Rienzi,  alone 
could  be  nseftil  to  the  Holy  See,  de- 
manding a  title  which  was  due  to 
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Um,  and  wliich  would  pennit  him  to 
set  The  Cardinal,  anxious  to  con- 
tinue his  conquests  of  the  castica  of 
Bomagna,  gave  to  Bienzi  the  diploma 
of  Senator,  with  full  powers,  but  in  tlie 
full  penuasioQ  that  he  could  aIwa}-8 
reiMier  himself  master  of  Rome  on 
lua  return,  and  crush  the  new  Senator 
bjr  his  presence  and  influence.  The 
expedition  saODeeded  ;  R^jme  was 
ready  to  receive  the  Senator ;  Rienzi 
nmda  a  solemn,  ma^ifieent  entry  into 
the  Eternal  City.  He  and  his  suite 
were  splendid]  V  eouipped;  he  mount- 
ed a  bcautifiJ  white  horse,  wore  a 
scarlet  mantle, embroidered  with  gold, 
awi  golden  spurs.  Triumphal  an-hes 
were  raised  ;  the  paths  covered  with 
carpets,  and  flowers  thrown  in  pro- 
fasion  on  his  way ;  with  a  multi- 
tede  exclaiming,  finessed  be  the 
Ifiierator  who  comes  to  us!"  The 
iroeeasian  proceeded  to  the  Capitol, 
where  once  more  the  people  heard  the 
bdored  voice  of  their  former  Tribune. 
He  addreBsed  them  briefly,  stating 
that,  after  seren  years  of  exile  and 
nifferin^  the  Pope  had  appointed  him 
Senior,  but  that  the  approbation  of 
the  people  was  necessary  to  confirm 
hit  election,  and  that  he  came  to 
xeatore  order  ami  revive  the  majesty 
of  the  Republic,  which  the  nobles  had 
tnunpled  down.  His  language  wa.s 
aot  precisely  that  of  a  ven-  obt  dieiit 
lemmt  of  the  Pontiff.  He  immedi- 
•tely  created  Bretonne  general  of  the 
militia,  and  Arimbaldo  great  Gonfal- 
onier, and  sent  measengers  to  the 
eitieB  of  Italy,  amiounc-inK  his  re- 
storation. The  Romans  indulged  in 
the  maddest  rejoicings.  The  nobles 
fled.  The  Senator  ai)peared  confident 
rf  the  perpetuity  of  his  triumi»li, 
aothority,  and  power,  notwithstand- 
ing the  paternal  letters  of  advice  he 
recaved  from  the  Pontiff,  reminding 
him  of  his  humble  origin,  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  lU'ging  nim  to  guard 
against  the  intoxication  of  greatne.ss. 

The  population  of  Rome  had  l>cen 
de^ly  impressed  by  the  difference 
fliatexistea  between  the  new  Senator 
and  their  former  Tribune.  The 
Bienzi  of  former  days,  with  the  fan- 
tMtical  flashes  of  his  eyes — with  the 
tiboogfatfal,  pallid,  aspiring  expression 
of  his  physiognomy — was  no  more :  he 
now  appeared  corpulent,  bloated,  with 
afemraal  glow  over  his  features  ;  his 
long  captivity,  and,  perhaps,  the 
humrioofi  fare  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 


had  engendered  a  heaviness,  not  only 
on  his  person,  but  in  his  mind  ;  his 
voice  had  lost  its  silvery  tone;  his 
words  were  uttered  with  a  thick  articu- 
lation— their  warmth  lx?ingthe  result 
of  wrath  instead  of  noble  convictions. 
His  senijual  taste  for  the  table  had 
augmented,  especially  his  daily  pota- 
tions. Sir  K  Bulwer  Lytton' passes 
lightly  over  the  latter  excesses  ;  he 
pities  the  infirmity— claims  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader  in  favour  of  a 
man  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
physical  stimulants  and  momentary 
forgetfulness,  when  the  intellectual 
solace  of  hope,  youth,  ^lory  were 
commencing  to  abandon  him.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  his  excesses  led  to  the 
worst  practical  result^  namely,  to  an 
outrageous  exaggeration  of  his  faults 
and  weaknesses.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  authority,  his  resolutions  were 
more  inconstant  and  incoherent  than 
formerly,  passing  from  an  insane  ex- 
citenaent  to  deep  discouragement  His 
temper  had  grown  most  irritable. 
His  former  generous  sentiments  ap- 
peared withered.  He  now  proved 
that  he  loved  i)ower  from  selfish 
motives  exclusively.  Having  experi- 
enced many  deceptions  and  perfidies, 
he  had  lost  all  belief  in  uprightness 
and  honesty  ;  mistaking  cruelty  for 
authority,  he  now  proved  himself 
heartless  and  crafty,  and  most  unsuc- 
cessfully so.  He  turned  with  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Colonnas  ;  having 
sent  them  a  messenger  to  demand 
their  homage,  and  the  poor  man 
having  beensent  back,  mutilated,  with 
an  insolent  reply,  Rienzi  assembled 
the  militia  and  mercenaries,  marched 
against  their  stronghold  Palestrina, 
but,  arriving  at  Tivoli,  he  received  a 
first  check — the  first  paid  month  of 
the  mercenaries  had  expired ;  they 
refused  to  proceed  unless  they  were 
paid  again.  Rienzi  took  aside  Arim- 
baldo and  Bretonne,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  advance  another  sum  by  his 
pcrsuiusive  reasonings  and  splendid 
promises.  The  inhal)itants  of^ Tivoli, 
who  hated  the  Colonnas,  came  also  to 
his  assistance.  He  laid  the  siege 
before  Palestrina,  but  the  place,  re- 
sembling much  a  huge  eagle-nest, 
could  only  be  taken  by  famine,  and, 
as  he  was  no  tactician,  he  found  no 
means  of  preventing  provisions  from 
being  introduced  into  the  stronghold. 
In  the  meantime  the  militia  and  the 
mercenaries  quarrelled,  and  caused 
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f'cat  eonfusiouin  thebesiedncraTTny.  the  human  heart,  and  the  prestige 

he  siege  liad  every  appearanr-e  of  exercised  by  crime  on  a  large  scale, 

being  of  long  duration,  and  Rienzi  that  Monreale  became  an  object  oi 

suddenly  deputed  for  Rome  on  re-  tender  pity  in  Rome,  and  even  in 

ceiving  news  of  event  =^  mid  symptoms  Tuscany.    Rienzi  addressed  the  peo- 

that  placed  hift  authorii*y  in  the  ut-  pie  in  vain,  (Iwellin;^  on  the  crimes  of 

most  danger.  Ids  victim,  and  on  the  advantage 

The  great  Oondofttiere  Monreale  which  they  derived  from  taking  pos- 

had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  con-  session  of  his  arms,  hopRes,  &c.  He 

cession  of  his  brotliers.    He  had  come  beheld  with  dismay  and  resentment 

to  Rome,  and  spoken  freely,  even  their  displeasure  manifested  by  their 

menaemgly,  of  the  Senator.  He  was  itilencie.  Hoping  to  reooTerhis  popu- 

then  the  most  formidable  personage  larity  by  a  siic(e«|  be  sent  against 

in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Palestrinaadistinguished  commander, 

movable  military  republic.    To  take  Annibaldi,  of  the  noble  family  of  the 

sudden  possession  or  Rome,  and  make  Annibaleschi,  who,  well  acquainted 

the  Eternal  Cit  y  his  prey,  was  a  very  with  the  country,  blocked  up  skilfully 

piulialile,  lofty  project,  in  such  a  all  the  avenues  to  the  fortress,  the 

gigantic  brigand ;  the  circumstaTicea  surrender  of  which  was  now  a  mere 

were  certainly  very  favourable  for  rpicstion  of  time.   But  time  was  the 

BUCh  %  eoup  d'etat.   It  is  impossible  greatest  enemy  of  Rienzi.   He  was 

to  Vnow  wlietlier  Albomoz  did  not  obliged  to  insure  to  the  Holv  See  the 

urge  him  to  the  enterprise.    Matteo  integral  amount  of  the  usual  imposts, 

Viljani  believes  that  the  Coloimas  were  ^ot  to  estrange  the  Pontiff,  whilst  he 

oonniTing  with  the  fonnidaible  Con-  remained  with  an  exchequer  cmoty. 

dottiere  for  the  ruin  of  the  Senator.  Such  a  dearth  was  intolerable ;  and  he 

However,  HicT^^i,  <m  his  leaving  the  commenced  bj  DB^entabiiehing  a  tax 

camp,  had  ordered  Arimbaldo  and  on  wine. 

BreUmne  to  be  seized  and  kept  pri-  The  Romans  mnrmured  londly. 

Boners.   On  hie  arrival  at  Rome,  he  They  cursed  the  return  of  the  man 

invited  the  proud  and  confident  Mon-  who  forjiierly  liad  promised  the  assist- 

reale,  with  about  forty  of  his  officers,  ance  of  the  state  to  the  poor  and  to 

to  an  interview,  or  a  banquet,  and  orphans.   The  axe  of  the  headsman 

had  them  all  assailed,  bound,  and  answered  all  complaints  and  proteatar- 

taken  to  prison.     Tlie  Condottiere  tions.    The  tax  was  paid,  out  the 

was  brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  on  discontent  and  hatred  became  deeper, 

the  territory  of  the  Tuscan  cities ;  he  Executions  now  followed  executions, 

was  condemned  to  dfath  and  exe-  Such  was  the  spectacle  that  Cola,  the 

cuted  early  the  following  morning,  beloved oftheRoman.^olToredd  ii'y to 

obtaining  the  favour  of  not  being  the  people:  lie  was  no  lunger  a  Tribune 

put  to  the  rack,  as  he  was  Knight  or  a  Senator,  but  a  sanguinary  ty- 

of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  ap-  not  The  execntton  from  among  the 

reared  that,  by  this  one  bold  stroke,  8ynii)athizere  with  the  people  which 

Kienzi  had  delivered  himw^If  of  a  excited  the  great^jst  horror  was  that 

dangerous  man,  paid  his  debt,  ob-  of  Pandolib  di  Guido.  He  had  been 

tained  possession  cf  the  money  the  his  inl^mate  frfend  and  warn  snp- 

Condottiere  had  brought  with  him,  porter  when  Bienzi  was  Tribune  lie 

and  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  liad  been  sent  as  ani1>:iss:\(1or  Flo- 

of  the  Tuscan  cities.    But  not  so.  rence,  and  was  esteemed  lor  his  wis- 

The  Senator  must  be  absolve^l  of  the  dom  and  learning.    Giovanni  Villani 

accusation  of  having  sent  the  Con-  suspects  him  of  liavin;^  l)cen  ambi> 

dottier*'  to  death,  in  order  to  appro-  tions  of  obtaining  tlie  Si>/nori/i  of  the 

priat«  his  treasure.    Monreale  was  ]>f^nple ;  but  Matteo  Villani  does  not 

far  from  having  brought  all  he  pos-  allude  to  such  an  ambition,  and  statea 

sessed  with  him ;  the  largest  i)ortion  only  that  he  was  extremely  beloTed 

of  this  wa.s  sent  to  the  cities  of  Flo-  by  the  Romans,  and  the  only  man 

rence  and  Siena,  as  a  compe-nsation  whom  the  Tribune  had  to  fear,  aa 

for  the  plunders  they  had  butfered.  Pandolfo  was  also  the  one  who  could 

and  what  remained  was  disMbntea  the  most  easil^r  agitate  and  move 

among  the  mercenaries  to  soothe  the  the  people  by  his  influence  and  elo- 

anger  at  the  cruel  treachery.   On  the  qnencc,  for  which  ren  son  li  e  wn  s  t\Tan- 

otber  handy  such  is  the  perversion  of  nically  executed  without  any  cause. 
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Thk  execution  worke<l  the  ruin  of 
Cola.  The  ominoos  state  of  the  city 
vw  sn  unnriwtoVahlo  fbrebodhig  of 
tius  subsequent  eraits.  But  Rienzi 
lemainpd  carefully  guarded  in  the 
Capitol,  suTTOundt  d  by  a  few  faithfid 
followers,  pluuged  in  long  orpes,  in 
vfakli  lie  rorgDt  all  his  fears  and  diffi- 
culties, and  ever  awaking;  from  them 
more  nervously  timid  and  cruel  His 
dreama  became  febrile  and  awfuL 
As  formerly,  the  Capitol  seemed  to 
Mm  to  ^mble  under  him  during  his 
a^tated  slumbers.  He  ^icldom  ap- 
peared out  in  the  day  time,  aud  when 
Be  ^  80^  he  was  clothed  in  deep 
aottiuiig,  preceded  by  emblema  <tf  a 
)qg^bfiou5  symboliBm .  I  n  t  he  m  ean  - 
time,  Cardinal  Albomoz,  master  of 
thecoontiy,  had  come  and  settled  at 
Ifonte-Fiascone,  near  Borne.  There  he 
remained  tranquil,  as  a  menacing 
ipectre ;  he  knew  that  he  had  only  to 
wait, — that  hie  victim  must  succumb 
erelong. 

Rienzi,  before  his  fall,  clung  to  one 
of  those  romantic  hopes  wliich  had 
ehaiact«rized  his  early  career:  au«r 
there  waa  alao^  probably,  mtfch  aecep- 
tkm  in  his  apparent  credulity,  for,  the 
doemnents  collected  by  Papcncordt 
esteblish  ver^-  clearly  his  duplicity,  as 
veU  aa  his  umne  prida  There  are 
eana.  for  iaatanoe,  M-hen  he  pretended 
to  have  seen  in  his  dreams  events 
taking  place,  whilst  his  knowledge, 
which  prrjved  true,  was  the  rciiult  of 
hk  private  rapid  messengers.  iJow, 
he  t^ard  <»f  a  citizen  of  Siena,  native 
of  France,  named  Jt^mi,  in  Italian, 
Giaunino,  about  whose  birth  many 
Ofalerioae  dieiimstanoes  were  re- 
fated.  Thi9  man  had  been  a  wanderer 
iD  his  youth,  and  had  come  from 
Cbalona  to  settle  at  Siena,  where  he 
flflf^ed  s  oonsiderable  property  in 
WDol  bSBiness.    Some  impostor 
easily  persuaded  Rienzi  that  this 
Giannino,  was  no  other  than  John  I., 
Dc^humous  son  of  the  French  King, 
LoaiB   the  Hntin,  who  had  been 
t!ion;.'ht  dead,  but  whom  his  uncles 
had  taken  away  after  his  birth,  hav- 
in£  placed  in  his  stead  a  dead  child. 
iMBii  seized  on  this  mystification, 
proclaimfd   his   being  destined  to 
ave-iL'e  tlii?  injustice,  and  fonnd  in 
tt  a  liaYOurable  opportunity  lor  daz- 
jIii^  IhB  BrniMHiii.  He  aent  for  the 
dtiaen  of  Siena,  who,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Capitol,  beheld  the  Tribune  at 
Im  feet^  hailiog  him  as  King  of 


France.  The  poor  man  declined  the 
honour,  but  being  persuaded  at  la.st, 
by  the  eloouence  of  the  Senator,  he 
accepted  tne  prospect  of  ascending 
the  French  throne.  Iv!ri)/i  pre- 
sented this  new  Kini^  of  Kiaiu  e  to 
the  Roman  people  us  his  ally,  aud  in 
his  unaccountaole  infatuation  eent 
him  to  Cardinal  Albomoz,  with  a  let- 
ter containinix  liis  claims  against  the 
usurper,  I'hihpue  of  Valois.  Com- 
pletely absorbed  by  this  insane  chi- 
mera, he  abandoned  every  other  con- 
sideration and  business.  Engrossed 
by  the  restoration  of  a  King  of  France, 
who  would  be  hia  faithml  ally,  he 
scorned  to  think  of  the  Colonna  or  the 
Orsini.  At  the  same  time,  growing 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  .tVimibaldi, 
and  of  his  approaching  success,  he 
deprived  him  of  his  command,  and 
recalled  him.  This  was  his  Ix-it  folly. 
The  Senator  had  become  ritiiculousor 
odious  to  every  liomau.  The  univer- 
sal discontent  was  itedy  to  explode.. 
Baenzi  in  his  penury  was  obliged  to 
increase  theta.xation  on  salt  (^'abella\ 
This  was  the  spark  that  brought  on 
the  exfAoaaOf  whilst  Aiinibarai|  in- 
dignant at  the  treatment  he  hia  re- 
ceived, became  the  instigator  of  the 
popular  fury. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1354,  at 
daybreak,  Rienzi  was  roused  by  the 
cries  of  "  L<>ng  live  the  people— death 
to  the  Tribune  1"  A  dense,  infuriated 
multitude  surrounded  the  Capitol, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  down  the 
huge  palace  gate.  Rienzi  was  hoping 
that  other  citizens  would  come  to  his 
assistance ;  but  far  from  it.  He  found 
himself  abandoned  by  all  the  inmates 
of  the  palace,  and  beheld  all  the  issues 
well  guarded  by  menacing,  raging  foes. 
In  this  extremity,  he  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  armed,  with  nie  standard  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  to  speak ;  but  in 
vain.  His  voice  was  drowned  by 
roaring  vociferations.  Stones  andar- 
rows  were  flung  at  himi.  He  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.  One  man  only 
had  remained  with  him,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  Ktraying  him.  Whilst 
the  gate  was  being  battered,  Rienzi 
now  resolved  to  wait  for  his  enemies, 
sword  in  hand,  and  sell  his  life  dearly. 
But  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gate, 
whicli  soon  cracked  down,  with  the 
gaUeiy  above  it ;  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment Rienzi  evidently  lost  eourage. 
Instead  of  waiting  firmly  for  the  crowd, 
he  withdrew  in  a  comer  of  the  palace, 
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blaokcned  bis  face^  cathif  beard,  and 
covered  himself  with  rags,  whilst  tlie 
mass  of  people  was  rushing  in  ;  lie 
then  took  a  mattre^  on  his  snoulders 
for  the  better  oonceahnent  of  hiBfetoe, 
hastened  down  stftirs,  passing  through 
the  throng,  goirj;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  crying  out,  "  I^own  with 
the  traitor."  He  thw  reached  the 
threshold,  when  a  man  seized  his  arm 
and  criea  out  to  him  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "Stop,  Rienzi!"  Agolden brace- 
let he  had  forgotten  and  kept  on  his 
arm,  betrayed  Turn.  He  threw  down 
the  mattress,  and  gave  himself  up 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  crowd 
dragged  him  away  near  the  marble 
lion  where  the  cri  muials  were  executed. 
There  he  was  left  ;  none  of  these  infu- 
riated people  daring  to  strike  him* 
they  gazed  on  him  with  a  stupid 
amazement :  thoee  ^ee  from  which 
had  flashed  fonnerhreuohenthuHiastic 
rays,  were  vacant,  fixed,  glazed ;  that 
mouth  from  which  flowed  such  streams 
of  elo^nenoe^  was  mm  diitorted  hy 
tenor;  there  stood  their  fonner  idol 
— ^now  a  motionless  monster.  At  last 
a  certain  Cecco  del  Vecchio  thrust 
a  sword  into  him ;  Treja,  a  notary  of 
the  Senate,  severed  his  head  from 
the  body;  and  now,  all  flocked  to  dip 
sword  or  dagger  in  his  blood  ;  the 
corpse  was  afterwards  dragged  near 
the  residenoe  of  the  OoIOonas  and 
hung  up.  It  remained  three  days  ex- 
posed to  every  (liu<?turdly  outrage ;  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  take  it  down  and  to  bnm  it  ont  of 
the  city,  as  if  it  was  not  that  of  a 
Christian — at  that  time  the  most 
awfol  of  all  difligracea 

Soended  RienzL  His  unfortunate 
victim  of  Siena  remained  some  time 
as  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italian  Princes,  and  finally  died  mis- 
erably, a  prisoner  at  Naples,  known 
as  the  Re  Oiannino.  Aloomoz  tiius 
placidly  attained  his  object.  He  very 
soon  entered  Rome,  and  the  Romans, 
exhausted  bv  endle^is  asitations,  hail- 
ed him  with  acclamaaon:  he  skil- 
ItaUy  prapwed  the  retain  of  the  Pope 
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and  the  submission  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Church.  Sir  K  Bulwer  L\iiton 
attributes  this  second  fall  of  Rienzi 
to  the  impost  on  salt ;  but  in  reality 
that  appears  to  have  been  more  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
to  excite  tlie  jjopulace  t<j  his  ruin. 
The  tax  in  itself  would  not  probably 
have  met  with  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Romans,  as  it  had  existed 
before,  such  as  it  was  now  imposed. 
In  this  second  period  of  his  career, 
Rienzi,  doubtless,  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter— his  great  difficultj 
was  the  maintenance  of  an  armed 
force  ;  it  required  great  caution,  good 
sense,  abnegation — and  he  proved 
himself  incapable  of  these.   He  waa 
no  longer  the  same  man.    His  pres- 
tige was  gone.  He  was  nothing  more 
tnan  a  Senator,  and  the  Romans  did 
not  respect  that  dignity ;  it  became 
an  object  of  scorn  and  sarcasm.  If 
the  death  of  Monrealc  was  just,  it 
certainly  was  very  untimely ;  appear- 
ances were  glaringly  againstits  justice. 
But  above  aU,  Rieiud  abandoned  hlm- 
self  to  acts  of  tvranny,  cruelty,  and 
spoliation.   Without  any  reason  he 
deprived  Annibaldi  of  his  command 
— a  brave  commander  beloved  by  the 
people  and  the  soldiers — and  thus  he 
increased  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
The  public  resentment  was  numifest, 
but  be  remained  retired  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  his  orgies :  he  heeded  it  not. 
The  unjust,  cruel  execution  of  Pan- 
dolfo  di  Guido  raised  it  to  the  high- 
est degree.  Thus  Riemsif  having  es- 
trangM  all  parties,  havme  lost  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all,  by  the 
conduct  we  have  briefly  described, 
stood  isolated,  and  the  gabella  became 
a  very  ready,  easy  instrument  to  woiIe 
his  ruin  and  death.  And  even  during 
the  better  j)€riod  of  his  political  career, 
Rienzi  is  a  striking  example  how 
much,  in  reality,  imagination  is  a 
dangerous,  inefficient  gift,  when  it 
stands  isolated  Practical  intelligence 
and  resolution  in  human  atfairs  can 
aUme  am  Mid  ntenerale  a  SiKfce. 
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The  WaimqfJkib^iim. 


TEE  WAT£&S  OF  BABYLOH. 

(4  fmm     tkt  MM  nibject,  by  tb«  Author,  U  now  in  the  mmt.    The  tu^ject  U  tagpiKAwB, 
•ad  diMa       view  it  fipom  a  diff«rau«id«.  Mid  ia  ftdiiofaot  ^yi«). 

I. 

\  READ  that  old  and  wondrous  song. 
So  strongly  sweet  and  sweetly  strong, 
That  silver  poem,  whose  music  shivers 
With  a  chime  of  rolliog  rivers 

Through  the  forest  of  the  psahns— 
Now  it  (&oppeth  some  golden  beitdy 
Hebrew  litany,  or  cree(L 
On  its  neaiy  of  the  raw : 

Now  among  the  dark-green  palms, 
And  through  tlie  harp-hung  willows  gjnf 
It  yeameth  its  sweet  self  away, 
Am  then  the  streem  is  fledt'd  with  frothy 
And  then  the  malm  is  white  with  wnih. 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  the  verse 
Swells  oat  majestic  to  a  curse. 

BlesMd  be  won,  P6alm  !  I  said, 

Whether  thy  deejp  words  Ix;  read 

Soft  and  low  with  bended  head. 
Or  whether  chance  at  vesper-tide 

In  some  minuter  grand  and  grey, 
By  the  orgaa  glorified. 

Soft  the  super  flumina 
Rustles  by  the  wreathen  pillar, 
While  the  hush  oi  eve  grows  stiller, 
TiU  yoa  seem  to  heer  a  riyer, 
Wil  lows  tremble,  harp-ctiii9i  quiver, 
And  a  beautiful  re^rret 
To  the  heavenly  Sion  set. 
<*  And  why,"  I  thoiight.  "  nrart  the  be  8ti]l» 
**  The  muse,  that  with  ner  hallow*d  fire 

"  Those  chosen  sheplierds  did  inspire 
"Of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Oreb's  hill ; 

"And  now,  in  exile  chants  again, 

"  Not  less  diyinelv,  such  a  strain, 

"  As  he  the  son  of  Jes$e  play'd 

•  In  Kedron's  olive-hoarj'  ^'lade, 
**Theglittering grief  upon  his  brow- 
"  In  Cnriil^e  own  chtircb  must  she  reek  now* 

"  Fair,  angel-fair,  but  frozen,  like 
"  A  marble  maid  waose  death-white  fingeri 
"  Enclasp  a  harp,  o'er  whioii  she  lingers 

^  atane  ■tont/h^  nuy  neyer  ihffii  t" 

XL 

Musing  thus,  a  spirit  bright 
Stood     me  that  summer  night : 
"  Come,  where  the  river  rolleth  calm 
**  Through  that  Babylonian  psalm  ; 
*Tbou  shalt  learn  by  me  reveal'd 
^mqr  Hioae  holy  lips  an  eiel'd. 
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Then  on  a  great  Assyrian  quay, 
Fast  by  the  town  of  Nineveh, 
At  noon  of  night,  methought  I  stood 
Where  Tigris  went  with  pumnering  flood* 
And  walls  were  there  all  storied  round, 
With  old  grim  kin^  enthroned,  encrown'd, 
Straoge-visaged  chief,  and  winged  bull, 
Pine-oone,  and  lotoi  wonderf\iL 
Embarked,  I  floated  fast  and  fn, 

For  I  was  bound  to  Babylon  ; 

I  saw  the  great  blue  lake  of  Wan, 
And  that  gre^n  island  Ahktamar  i 

I  saw  aboye  the  burning  flat^ 

The  lone  and  snow-capp'd  Ararat. 
But  ever  8pell-bouud  on  I  pass, 

Sometimes  hearing  mv  suallop  creep, 

With  its  cool  nam,  uirough  the  deep 
Mesopotamian  meadow  gr^iss. 
And  now  (as  when  by  moons  of  old- 
Grandly  with  wrinkling  silver  roU'dL 
It  gUmmer^d  on  through  grove  and  lea, 

For  the  stany  ^es  of  Baphael 
Journeying  to  Ecbataiie), 
The  ancient  Tigris  floweth  free, 

Thitnigh  orange-grove,  and  dftte  tree  dell. 

To  pearl  and  rainbow-ooloiir^d  aheiU, 
And  coral  of  the  Indian  sea. 
Take  down  the  sail,  and  strike  the  masti 
Here  is  Euphrates  old  at  last ; 
Begirt  with  many  a  belt  of  palm, 
Round  fragrant  gardQn-beds  of  balm, 
(In  one  wliereof  old  Chelcias'  daughter 
Went  to  walk  down  beside  the  water, 
The  lily  both  in  heart  and  name, 
Whose  white  leaf  hath  no  blot  of  shamo.*) 
Grandly  the  king  of  rivers  greets 
Uis  Sheshach's.  hundred-gated  streets. 

Through  the  great  town  the  rirer  rolls, 
Through  it  another  njnt  fleete, 

Whoso  awful  waves  are  living  soull. 
Hi^h  up,  the  gardens  folded  fair, 
Ramboir'd  round  many  a  marble  stair, 
Hang  gorgeous  in  the  starlit  air ; 
And  trees  droop  down  o*er  spouted  fountiin% 

That  once  the  hunter  Mede  saw  set» 
Far  off  upon  his  pui-ple  mountains 

Blossom'd  with  wnite  and  yiolet. 
But  o'er  the  sea  of  living  souls, 

And  o'er  the  garden,  and  the  wa?e, 
A  muffled  bell,  methinketh  tolls, 

**For  thee,  earth's  chief  onfltatirliie  gmTa** 
And  rises  to  the  stars  a  ay 
Of  triumph  and  of  agony. 
Far  over  all  the  ancient  East 
"Hovp  haith  the  gdden  city  oeasedr 
In  shadow  of  his  dim  blue  room, 
Bif^  overhead  in  painted  glooiii, 


*  fhwinna 
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The  WaUn  oj  Babylon, 

Like  smiset  cIoud-6ii(MmniMB'd,  Bel 

Sleeps  coMf^n  in  his  oracle. 
Falleth  a  %"oice  of  far  off  IV^ans 

Tkfwn  where  the  Uon  banuer  droops, 
^*  There  is  a  swoid  on  the  OhaldMuis : 
"Bel  boweth  down  and  NeboitOOpt. 
Ah!  I  hear  a  &ound  of  woe 
By  Euphrates  come  and  go, 
From  the  LeiMnonian  snow. 
Rolling  wave  and  sighinL'  breeze 
Wash  d  through  firs,  and  cedar  troee  - 
And  the  cheanuta  plumes  of  white 
Tossing  in  a  fierae  d^g^i — 
And  a  voice  that  calls  and  caUe, 
Through  the  :i?L'!im«,  set  like  walLi 
Purple  round  wiute  waterfalls. 
Deepening  aye  the  toiee  uicreas'd. 

River  near,  and  forest  far, 
Half  like  funeral,  half  like  feast, 

** Fallen,  O  thou  morning  star!" 
And  on  by  many  a  basalt  column, 
Euphrates  sang  most  sad  and  loleaiii, 
As  if  the  prophet  scroll  below 
His  billows  toiich'd  him  with  a  woe; 
As  if  e'en  now  he  felt  the  beat 
Of  those  predestined  Persian  feet : 

As  if  through  all  his  sea-like  plain, 
Throufjh  al]  his  moonlit  roll  he  kean 
A  music  of  unmortal  tears — 

A  sobbing  as  of  gods  in  ptdn^ 
A  prophecy  of  far-off  years, 

When  Babylon  should  become  a  hfiftpj 

Sleeping  a  perpetual  sleep, 

In  the  Lord'e  strong  intUgnation 

A  wilderness,  a  desoktion. 
High  gate  buried,  broa'l  wrtll  broken, 
Deed  undone,  and  dree  un«{K)ken, 
Wise  men  silent,  captains  drunken, 
Out  of  her  the  great  voice  sunken, 
Sea  dried'am  and  f oDntain  Bhranken. 

IV. 

'Tis  stariigbt,  and  the  fiery  heat 

Kg  lnrfL'»^r  makes  the  landscape  win]^ 

And  tlicker  to  the  water's  brink ; 

It  washes  by  high  gates  of  brass, 
Between  its  mounds  like  mountain  ridges, 
And  white-stoled  forms  on  fairy  bridges 
Like  boats  on  seas  that  cross  and  meeU 

With  white  sails  moon-besilvered  pass. 
Gleams  from  the  naptha  cressets  ftU 
By  Esarhaddon's  8unl>nght  hall. 

The  soldier  rests  him  from  the  wars, 
Mylitta's  girls  their  dances  weave, 
The  wise  men  in  the  lostroos  eve 

Watch  the  ^eat  weird  Chaldean  stars. 
Bells  in  blue  Heaven's  cathedral  chime- 
Hands  on  the  silver  cloek  of  Time — 
;f  What  of  the  night  t  what  of  the  night  V 
Bead,  ye  astrologeis,  oiight  j 


V. 

Who  are  these  sitting  by  the  billows. 
With  their  harpe  hung  upon  the  wiUoWBt 

And  some  among  the  captor  thronga 
Bid  them  sing  one  of  Zion's  songs. 

Golden  hop^a  are  faded  like  the  iuimt, 
"  Wan  and  wiihera  Hke  themorninff  moaiiii 
Golden  songs  are  silent  on  the  mountainip 
"  Golden  harps  of  Judak  out  of  tune. 
Ah!  we  cannot  sing  Utase  songs  diinnest^ 
'^FoTf  O  Simt  iM  remmber  TKee^ 
"Ah  !  our  hearts  mist  sorelu  in  this  valltg^ 
"  The  wild  beauty  of  the  Kill  and  sea. 
V mu^fmm,  the  £xii<st, 

Sweep  it  oi  the  mid  wind  sweeps  the  forest, 
"Xet  the  cum  rim  kigh,  and/aU  dim  sHiarpJ 

What  time  on  Jndah'a  hills  they  trod,* 
Scieaee  of  aoiiK  to  them  was  giyen. 

The  harpers  on  trie  harps  of  God, 

The  pocte  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Moiirntul  their  strains,  out  through  them  still 
The  hope  of  their  return  is  seeta, 
Like  a  sim-silver'd  sail  between 

Dark  sea,  and  darkly  purple  hill. 
Strange  race  !  that  reads  for  ever  scrol]a» 

Wiu  future  glories  irietared  bright, 

As  sunsets'  golden  pencils  write^ 

Slanting  sentences  of  light 
When  tree-tops  duak,  on  dark  green  boles* 
Fsfchanoe  hy  this  broad  pulsing  river, 
like  aoldiers  keeping  step  for  ever 

Since  Anuraphel  was  king  of  Shinar, 
Thev  long  for  Jordan's  spray  and  shout. 
And  linked  music  long  drawn  out, 

Passioning  with  song  diviner, 

From  waterfall  to  waterfall. 
0,  for  the  line  of  long  green  meadows, 
Waters  whose  gleams  are  silver  shadows. 
Whose  glooms,  where  wood-huns  hilla  nie  hii^Mr^ 
Are  darkness  aash'd  witli  silver  fire, 

And  glens  through  which  those  waters  ooma^ 

With  many  a  crashing  downward  call. 
With  sweeping  sound  of  battle  pomp^ 
With  blaring  of  the  battle  trumps 
And  double  of  the  battle  drum. 
And  sometimes  dawn-blush'd,  as  with  twine 
Of  rosy  flowers  of  FaleatfaiiL 
And  sometimes  touched  with  Paaohal  mooo% 
And  sometimes  yellowing  in  the  noons, 

But  always  gushing  like  the  swell 
Of  shawms  and  cymbals  raised  to  Him 
Who  dwells  between  the  Oh«ndifaii» 
.    TheHoly  One  of  Israel 


*  videturUeFaaiiiniaaiiaI«vllannn,«Bioa&toieaaknfliMTaa^ 
mitani  fUenmt. 

Cleric  i  Omment,  m  Psalm  137. 
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VII. 

I  saw  the  starnj»hts  all  depart, 

I  heard  a  shiver  through  the  leaf, 
I  beard  the  mer  moan  and  start 

A-s  'f  rrmemlx'riiig  that  old  grief 
He  haul  in  £<ieu.  when  the  bw^ 
Of  GihoD  and  of  Hiddekel 
T<M  Yam  tliftt  earth's  glory  fell 
I  saw  the  white  moon  fade  and  fade. 
Until  her  silver  flower  vrm  laid 

Dead  on  the  morning's  passionate  heart 
BM  ere  the  city  was  dfiUttup^d, 
And  eie  the  etartit  atraam  was  diiiim*d. 
And  ere  the  eTiIes  censed  to  weep 
Beside  Euphmt^  mighty  BW&ep, 
That  spirit  came  to  me  and  said : 

See.«t  thou,  why  sacred  eong  k  dead  t 
"  Faith  seta  those  tuties  of  sorrow  high, 
"Love  gives  that  longing  to  each  eye, 
"  Hope  bledges  them  the  victoiy. 
^'O,  exilee  mm  a  brighter  home ! 
*0  weepers  by  a  wilder  foam  ! 
"0  poets,  to  whom  God  ha.s  given 
"  On  earth  the  starry  harpe  of  Heaven  ! 
"When  to  the      ftr  off  kemi'd 
"^th  I0T6  like  tiicirs  your  eye  shall  head, 
"And  Hf»av.Mi  lor  k  closer  throncrh  the  tear 

As  iiilis  look  uigh  when  rain  i&  near ; 
''When  by  lifers  stream  yoor  £uth  shall  sigh, 
"  When  ye  shall  look  with  hope  as 
"  For  Christ's  eternal  victor)' 
God's  Church,  as  in  the  years  of  old, 

Shall  chant,  and  her  sweet  voice  retiiriuin;, 

Shall  touch  the  eyes  with  happy  yearning^ 
Shall  toufih  the  deep  heirt'a  hup  of  gold.         W.  A. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"bS  KOI  I.B  ▼XUT." 

DmuxK  k  one  of  the  oldest— eonie  fitted  l^natnre  to  he  aeorereign  ruler. 

ay  the  very  oldest— of  European  His  name  is  yet  reverenced  by  the 

monarchies;  and  consequently  the  peasantry  of  Denmark,  and  with  good 

D&m&h  anziak  are  crowded  with  a  reason,  for  he  it  wa^  who  (when 

prodigioosly  long  list  of  kings— a  few  Prince  of  Denmark)  obtained  for  them 

good,  several  superlatively  bad,  and  a  recognition  of  their  rights  as  free 

the  miyoritv  indifferent    Their  very  citizens  of  the  country — for  until  then 

oaoee  would  fill  a  roil  almost  as  long  they  were  virtuaU^  mere  serfs.  The 

iithatofarennientofdnftoons;ana  peaBants  flreeted,ui  1788^  an  obelisk 

flfaUtbenumberperhaDs  there  is  not  of  liberty,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 

ni?  who,  on  the  whole,  nas  l>eqneath-  Copenhagen,  to  commemorate  their 

«i  to  pogtcrity  a  more  estimable  mem-  cratitude  to  Prince  Frederick.  An 

ay  Uian  Frederick  VT.— the  monarch  English  wanderer  has  gazed  on  that 

m  whote  fiat  the  11 1\  of  Lua  Vonved  beautiful  memorial  wnth  beat  ing  heart 

-T  fjq)ended.    T)i1h  man  was  ever}'  and  thoughtfid  mind.   It  is  adorned 

Lv  ha  king.  He  had  some  grave  faults  at  the  angles  of  its  base  by  four  co- 

-whohae  not ! — but  he  was  eminently  lossai  hgures,  emblematic  of  Fidelity, 
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Agriculture,  Bravery,  and  Patriotism. 
This  is  a  noble  episode  in  tlie  life  of 
Frederick,  and  others  of  a  diiJ'ercnt 
kind,  equally,  or  yet  more  BtrUdDg, 
are  not  wanting. 

Christian  Vll.  who  became  King 
of  Denmark  in  1766,  was  an  unhappy 
•overeign,  whoee  reign  mm  disgraoed 
from  an  earlv  period  by  some  very 
miserable  ana  notonous  intrij^nes  aii<l 
melancholy  catastrophes,  and  in  1784 
he  was  declared  insane,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  B^derick  henceforth  l)ecame 
Regent,  orvirtnal  ruler  of  the  kinir 
dom,  and  continued  nuch  until  iNia, 
when  on  the  death  of  Christian  VII., 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  Frederick 
VI.,  and  reigned  luitil  his  demise  in 
1640.  IncTudinsr  the  twenty-four 
years  of  his  Regency,  he  was  tlie  su- 
pirenie  ruler  of  the  Deniih  dommions 
for  the  ezoeedingly  longsiiAceof  fifl^- 

six  years. 

It  was  as  Crown  Trmoe  and  Regent 
that  Frederick  achieved  imperiahable 
renown.   The  epoch  of  hie  career  in 

qnc^tion  h  closely  connected  with  an 
extremely  interesting  passage  in  our 
own  national  umals^and  also  with  one 
of  the  greatest  vietorieB  of  our  mighty 
seaman.  Nelson.  The  details  of  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  a.^  it  was  call- 
ed, are  famiimr  alike  to  Briton  and  to 
Dane.  Campbell's  deathless  ode  auh- 
limely  immortaliaeB  the  day  when — 

**  To  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  arms  aloug  the  deeppruudij 
shono. 

Bj  Mohgun  &  li^t«d  bnad 
In  a  bold  4«liffmiii«d  hand. 

An  !  '!u  Pr  nc««f  allilwlnd 

Ivtfd  them  ou  " 

The  "Prince  of  all  the  land"  was  Fred- 
erick, and  most  nobly  did  he  acquit 
himself  through  the  awful  fight  The 
battle  commenoed  five  minute  after 
ten  on  the  second  of  April,  1801,  and 
in  less  tluin  an  hour's  time  bec^ime 
general  along  the  entire  line.  The 
Danes  fought  with  even  more  than 
their  characteristic  bravery  ami  deter- 
mination—and no  marvel,  for  every 
thing  they  hel<i  dour  was  at  stake. 
Thoy  were  fighting  for  their  Idn^, 
their  country,  their  capital,  theu- 
homes;  and  the  consciousness  that 
Uieir  wives  and  families  were  praying 
for  their  sncoeee^  and  if  not  actually 
nreeent)  at  least  within  hearing  of  the 
Dattle,  nerved  every  arm.  As  to  our 
own  countrymen,  it  is  enough  to  say 
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that  they  fiHight  for  victory,  and  under 
such  a  captain  n.s  Nelson,  tliat  was 
sufficient  stimulus  for  them.  The 
part  which  the  veteran  general  Knut 
Vonved  and  liis  two  Rouh,  (the  fatlier 
and  uncle  of  Lars  Vonved)  took  in 
this  great  fight,  lias  idready  been  nar- 
ratect  By  half  pa.st  one,  p.m.,  the 
Danish  fire  slackened,  and  in  another 
hour  thr  if  «hips  and  batteries  were  ao 
nearly  bih  iictd  that — 

'*A  fe«hltt  che«r  the  Daue 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; — 
Tht'ir  rhots  alouk;  the  deep alowlyboOttS 
Then  cease — and  all  it*  wail. 
As  the;  strike  the  shattefM  mOf 
Or  iu  cunflai^ratloii  pftle 
Light  the  gloom." 

Nelson's  two  famous  notes  to  theCrown 
Prince  (sent  under  a  flag  of  truce)  un- 
donbteolv  eontribnied  materially  to 
induce  wnat  may  be  termed  a  some- 
what premature  cessation  of  the  ob- 
stinate fight,  which  the  Danes  even 
yet  doggedly  maintain  to  have  been 
a  drawn  battle.  If  so,  why  did  they 
permit  Nelson  to  avail  himself  of  its 
results  as  though  he  had  won  a  de« 
cided  victory  I  It  Was  a  victory — 
\  ery  hardiv  woi^  and  dearly  bought. 
The  English  had  1,200  men  killed  anri 
Wdunded  ;  the  Dane^^  nr;uly  '2,iHJiK 
The  brave  men  who  leil  lu  defence  of 
their  capital  on  this  fatal  day,  are  in- 
terred in  tlie  marine  cemetery  of 
Ocsterbro,  and  uo  Englishman  who 
visits  Copenhagen  shoiud  fail  to  muse 
o*er  that  thrice  haUowedspot  Nelnom 
himself  warmly  adminduie  Indomit- 
able courage  of  the  Danes,  and  he  parti- 
cuiarly  noticed  individual  instances  of 
aintoetunparalleled  valour.  Speaking 
of  one  of  these,  when  dining  with  the 
Crown  Prince  at  the  pnlnrr  miring  the 
armistice,  he  rt'tiUt'i?Lt*d  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  young  Danish  officer,  a 
mere  .stripling,  whom  he  had  beheld 
attacking  his  own  ship,  clo.se  under 
its  stem,  in  a  pram.  Kelson  enthu- 
siastically embrace  thisgaliaut  youtb^ 
and  hinted  to  the  Crown  Mnce  that 
he  deserved  to  be  made  an  admuraL 
Frederick's  reply  was  fine  and  mem- 
orable— stamping  him  as  no  common 
man  nor  common  vrinoe : — "  I^  my 
lord,  I  were  to  malve  all  my  luraTO 
officers  a<lmirals,  I  should  have  no 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  myservioe  !** 

To  resume  the  narrative. 

King  Frederick  was  sojoumin|;j  at 
the  celebrated  roynl  palace  of  1  n  d- 
erikaborg,  a  magnificent  brick  edifice 
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Btuated  alxvut  four  or  five  leagues 
from  CojoenhaKen  on  the  road  to  El- 
more. The  slings  of  Denmark  have 
ttaaiy  royal  palaces  that  tliey  might 
ihutX  leside  in  a  freah  one  every 
noBNBTe  vreek  of  the  fifty -two  in 
Uk  year,  but  Frederiksborg  is  the 
fiiTOttrite  country  readdence.  It  was 
buih  by  Chrifetian  IV.,  more  than  two 
eeotorioB  ago,  having  been  commenced 
by  his  f^er,  Frederick  II. — heuce 
iti  Bame.  The  chapel  of  this  palace 
isamostsoperbedince,  enriched  with 
wjjxks  of  art  of  incalculable  value. 
Tbt  Dani.sh  kings  are  crowned  here. 
Ql  the  walls  of  the  L'aller}',  the  shields 
OTMcotcb^ns  of  the  Knights  of  the 
tkfbant,  and  also  those  of  the 
Tm^tfta  Grand  Cross  of  the  Danne- 
IraL  are  suspended,  and  the  shields 
flf  uie  dead  Iniights  are  removed  to  a 
aoaiate  hall  or  crypt. 

iQng  Frederick,  like  all  Scandin- 
MnUk  lOTereigns,  was  generally  ao- 
ttSttble  to  his  subjects.  It  was  not 
•  Ttty  difficult  matter  for  any  |>crson, 
9nm  although  not  of  a  rank  entitling 
'Mb to  court  presentation,  to  obtain  a 
fnoaal  audience,  if  properly  request- 
i  «ioB  mmiable  grounds.  As  to  Kuch 
ft  fcnon  as  Baron  Koemperliimntel 
(or  either  of  the  eminent  men  associ- 
afead  with  hira  in  the  proposed  attempt 
ta  obtain  mercy  for  Lars  Vonved),  the 
loBf  was  at  all  times  willing  to  give 
imsle  audience.  When  temporarily 
■tiled  from  the  cares  of  state,  at 
wfcttrrer  of  his  royal  palaces  he  hap- 
peMdtosojounijhedidnot  hed<{ehira- 
•etf  with  pompous  regal  etiquette,  but 
odier  delighted  to  sink  the  king  in 
the  quiet  fugnity  of  a  private  gentle- 
■B.  Whosoever  had  a  tacit  right  to 
approach  his  person  without  formal 
I  ■  iiiiitrm^  was  merely  announced  as 
mniAuf  his  pleasure,  and  then  unless 
ftttieo&rW  occupied  or  disinclined, 
tbi  rbtoally  despotic  monarch  would 
ncerre  him  with  almost  as  little  cere- 
■■Ef  as  one  gentleman  receives  the 
iHBal  visit  of  MTV'tlier  at  his  house. 

Kag  Fre«i  ^  had  dined  alone 
with  a  keen  appetite,  having  spent 
waA  of  the  day  in  walking  over  the 
doBMnea  attacheil  to  Frederiksborg 

toalld  then  had  retired  in  par- 
y  good-humour  to  a  private 
ijUUlKl  or  study  adjoining  the  little 
'  dining  room  which  he  in- 
U8e<i  when  (as  sometimeji 
)  he  chose  to  take  his  meal 
alone  This  cabinet  was  a  large 


antique  octagonal  room,  very  plainly 
and  sparsely  furnished.  An  ola  black 
table,  half-a-dozen  leathern-cushioned 
beech-wood  chairs,  and  a  common 
Danish  cast-iron  stove,  comprised  all 
the  furniture,  and  the  walls  were  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  maps  and 
charts,  plans  of  celebrated  fortresses 
and  battles — many  of  them  marked 
by  the  King's  own  hand  with  lines 
and  figures,  and  compass-point  inden- 
tations. In  one  corner  were  three 
shelves  of  unpainte*l  deal,  sustaining 
about  a  score  of  quartos  and  folios — 
chiefly  geographical  and  statistical 
books  of  reference ;  and  several  open 
volumes,  documents,  and  many  K»ose 
papers  were  scattered  on  the  table. 
Close  to  the  stove  dosed  an  immense 
Jutland  mastiff,  and  at  the  King's 
side  stood  his  favourite  deer-hound, 
its  tawny  muzzle  resting  on  his  knee. 
Frederick  sat  in  a  ricketty  old  rush- 
bottomed  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the 
Uible,  facing  the  door,  with  both  his 
elbows  resting  on  a  small  Inittered 
mahogany  writing  desk,  on  which  was 
outspread  a  closely  written  sheet  of 
foolscap  paper,  which  he  was  intently 
perusing.  From  time  to  time  he  ab- 
stractedly plunged  a  wild  swan  quill 
pen  into  a  huge  dirty  lead  inkstand,  and 
made  corrections  in  the  manuscript. 
He  never  dipped  the  pen  without  spat- 
tering the  suoerfluous  ink  on  to  the 
adjoining  wall,  which  was  literally 
blackened  V>y  this  careless  habit,  and 
yet  he  woiUd  not  j>ennit  the  ink  stains 
to  be  ever  cleansed  from  the  fine  old 
carved  wainscoating  they  disfigured. 

Such  was  the  comparatively  humble 
aspect  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  fa- 
vourite study — yet  great  and  wise  men 
oft  crossed  its  thresnold  with  anxious 
beating  hearts ;  from  it  had  issued 
mandates  of  Peace  and  War ;  on  its 
table  hail  been  signed  vitally  import- 
ant decrees  of  state,  and  many  a  death- 
warrant. 

A  slow,  soft,  formal  step  approach- 
ed the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  velvet 
knuckles  gave  a  measured  yet  perfect- 
ly audible  rap.  The  King  did  not  up- 
lift his  face  from  the  desk,  but  care- 
lessly extended  his  hand  to  a  little 
silver  bell  on  the  table.  Tinkle — 
tinkle — tinkle  !  There  was  a  decor- 
ous pause  until  the  third  tinkle  had 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  then  the  door 
was  gently  opened  and  a  squat  old  man 
in  rich  but  somewhat  fantastic  habili- 
ments stood  on  the  threshold,  and  low« 
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ly  bowed  hifl  white  head  to  his  sove-  simple  kindly  tone,  albeit  he  looiked 

reign.    He  was  the  Roval  Chamber-  keenly  ftom  one  to  anothflr  bb  h» 

lain.  Thrice  he  repeated  his  profound  spake. 

reverence,  and  then  recovering  his  "Dutyl"  growled  General  Otto 

natural  stature  with  a  spasmodic  jerk,  OanL 

he  stood  bolt  upright,  ivory  staff  in  To  supplicate  a  boon,  sire  !"  gent- 
hand,  and  in  a  clear,  modulated  TOloe,  ]y  exclaimed  Baron  Kcemperhimnicl. 
uttered  these  words : —  "  To  implore  mer<^  at  the  Fountain 

"Sire!  His  Excellency  the  Baron  ot  Earthly  Justice  I  meekly,  yet  im- 

Jansen  Koemperhimmel  cravea  aa-  prMsively  said  the  Bishop  of  ZisakaicL 

dience."  Ye  speak  in  parables,  gentlemen !" 

"  Himmel!"  smiled  the  King,  at  ( >t  to  (1  am  aflvnnct^d  n  stride  in  front 

once  echoing  and  pumiing  on  the  name  of  hi&  fnenda,  twirled  his  white  mous- 

announced;    we  will  receive  bim.*'  laches,  hemmed  fiercely,  and  itared 

"  Sire  I  His  Excelleaey  tlM  malitary  hard  at  his  KoveieigiL 

eovemor  of  Copenh!\'j:f^n,  Gk&eral  "My  Kiim  *  yon  are  the  fortress  we 

Otto  Gram,  craves  audience."  are  aliout  to  carry  by  storm.   I  am  an 

"Gam  !  whatever  does  old  growler  old  warrior  and  act  as  the  Forlorn 

Gam  want?  '  impatiently  muttered  Hope." 

KiiiL^  Frederick,  still  without  laiODg  Having  spokrn  po  far,  Otto  Cram 

his  head.    "  Admit  him.'*                •  tttmr  1  round  to  his  fncnds  and  fa- 

"  Sire!  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  craves  '  voured  them  with  a  complacent  look 

which  seemed  to  eay— **^Teii  aee  I 


"Eh !"  and  at  length  King  Fred-  open  the  anault  in  proper  iBilituy 

erick  looked  up  with  a  uuecr  puzzh  d  style." 

air.   "  The  Bishop  of  Zealand  i    It  "  My  dear  friend,''  deprecatingly 

never  rainebittitpoon.  What  wind  nranBEinred  the  Kahop. 

can  have  blownsuchatolltrio  hither?  "General,"  wispered  the  Baron,  in 

The  Cou  rt  ier,  the  Warrior,  the  Bishop !  gi-eat  alarm,  **  you  will  ruin  ua  if  yon 

Jackdaws,  Rooks,  Ravens  1  Well,  'tis  go  on  so." 

six  thousand  years  ago  since  the  world  What  is  the  meanins;  of  all  this, 

hegui,  and  human  nature  is  much  the  gentlemen  f '  cried  the  King,  begin- 

tame  now  as  then.   Admit  them  !"  ning  to  be  both  impntient  and  angry 

"The  King's  will  be  ever  obeyed  !"  at  such  unaccountable  bchavionr. 

solemnly  cried  the  Chamberlain,  in  his  "  Are  you  come  unbidden  to  our  pre- 

official  monotonous  voice,  and  step*  lence  to  enact  a  comedy 

ping  aside,  he  admitted  old  Otto  Gam,  "  A  comrdy,  my  King !  ah,  I  wish 

closely  followed  by  Baron  Kteraper-  to  Heav«^n  it  ^?ere  only  that  1"  groan- 

himmel  and  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.  edOtteGam.   "  It  is  a  tragedy,  that's 

The  King  gazed  steadily  and  inquur*  what  it  ia !" 

ingly  at  tTiem  as  thev  slowlv  advanced  "Greneral  Gam,'*  said  the  King; 

across  the  threshold.    The  forlorn  ^TavHy,  "  even  you  mightknow  better 

hope  himself,  General  Otto  Gam,  of  a  thau  to  approach  us  in  this  unseemlv 

verity  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  man  manner,  what  do  you  mean  by  such 

con  1  i  1 1 1,'  toask  his  King  to  grant  aboon.  buffoonery  ?" 

"CJu  wlor  Oam,"  as  the  King  was  "  Gracious  sire  !"  hastily  interposed 

wont  to  familiarly  call  the  veteran  the  Baron^  "  (reneral  Gam,  carried 

military  governor  of  his  capital,  was  away  by  his  zeal"  

on  all  ordinary  occasions  auite  auifi-  "Buffoonery !"  Maculated  Gam,  un. 

€iently  grim  and  fierce,  but  nenow  en-  ceremoniously  interrupting  th  e  Baron, 

tered  the  presence  of  hia  sovereign  "  does  tlie  Kmg  call  me  a  buffoon  in 

with  a  mien  and  aj5i>ect  absolut^  my  old  ago  V* 


scowling,  ferocious,  menacing!    He  '* Silence,  General  Gam  ?  for  Gbd*n  I 

and  his  two  friends  pmi^c  d  after  rrr  .^s-  sake  remember  in  whose  prcKonce  we  . 

ing  the  thresliohl,  and  made  a  rev-  stand,  and  for  what  purpose  -we  came 

erence  to  the  King— Otto  Gam  stiffly  hither  1"  whispered  the  Baron,  graap-j 

inclining  hia  leo&ine  head  aa  though  it  ing  the  arm  of  the  indiiaqet  <ila| 

worked  by  a  rusty  crank.  sohlier.  jl 

At  a  sign  from  the  King  the  Cham-  "  T>pt  go,  Baron  !"  and  he  ron^rhlv' 

berlain  withdrew  and  closed  the  door,  shook  the  other  off     Do  you  j 

"  What  bringsyou  to  our  praNOoe,  tend  to  teach  me  how  to  admn 

friendaf*  aaid  Kmg  Frederick,  in  a  aorereignt  Tofdnerl  Iwhohftdr 
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ed  witli  credit  in  three  campaigna  be- 
fore^ou  were  even  bom !*' 

Tm^  Frederid[  dropped  bis  pen  OB 
the  desk  and  gazed  nt  the  ,tn"oup  with 
in  Air  of  singular  perplexity.  His 
lataral  anger  was  ^t  turning  to  a 
iBK  of  bewildered  ammene&t  it  the 
progre«  of  the  strange  scene.  His 
sidat  and  meet  trusted  general  was 
kere  wrangling  with  his  wisest  coun- 
leiior,  and  the  aged  Bishop  of  Zeilaad 
iteod  by,  Tunlj  eodMmmring  to  in- 
terpose. 

"By  the  Sworrl  of  Olin  1  sonae ma- 
£icuii  muat  have  aist  a  spell  over  yc 
ifl." 

"Sire."  said  the  Bishop,  "the  sim- 
pie  tnrth  is  that  we  are  here  to 
joiatiy  beseech  your  Majesty  to  grant 


"Come!  yoUj  at  least,  can  speak* 
sensiblv,"  said  tne  King,  smiling  good- 
Bstare^  at  the  prelate,  whom  he 
mm  mwDtKmrn.  to  highly  respect,  and 
bsdoft  publidy  honoured. 

"Sire  '  if  your  Maj^ty  will  only 
Bennit  me  to  explain !"  cried  Baron 
jLounperhimmel,  exceedingly  vexed 
tkkt  he  should  be  placed  in  inch  a 
bdicrotu  light  by  tne  obstinacy  and 
VSDt  of  tart  of  General  Gam. 

•It  is  I  who  have  the  richt  to 
Mk  first  r  doggedly  retorted  Otto 
dsHL  **  You  well  know  that  it  was 
smnged  that  I  shooid  lead  the  For- 
iom  Hope." 

"Laid  tfw  Fmloni  Hope  V*  Bmr- 
■ared  the  King  in  renewed  amaze - 
Hot.  "  Whatever  do  you  mean  V* 
•My  King  1  it  is  my  right" 
■Yoarri^it!  Hoirr'^ 
•Because  Wilhelm  QrrSg was nj 

friend,  and  I"  

■Why,"  broke  in  the  King,  " vou 
BOW  more  and  more  unintelligible. 
Do  fOK,"  added  he,  addressing  the 
B;-h-p  of  Zealand,  "tell  me  in  a  few 
words  what  you  all  want.*' 

Even  yet  the  fiery  old  ^neral 
mM  bsfv  penisted  in  bemg  the 
fimt  speaker,  out  a  dark  frown  fhnn 
tht  KzDff  finally  restrained  him. 

said  the  good  old  Bishop^ 
\  fisltit  hesttogom- 
to  the  point,  "  we  are  here  to 
iftp*!  bnmbly  and  eamestly  supplicate 
joor  M^esty  to  extend  your  royal 
Aerej  to  an  unhappy  man  whose  fife 
b  a  fcMk  to  the  laws  of  bis  oonn- 

>iS|. 

'  9m  the  first  time  a  suspicion  of  the 


real  object  of  this  audience  flashed  on 
the  naturaiiv  acute  mind  of  the  Kins. 
His  brow  and  lips  suddenlyeo&tneled, 

his  countenance  assumed  an  nir  of 
cold  severitv,  and  he  austerely  said— 
"  His  name  T 

''Siie,"  faltered  the  Bishop,  who 

had  noticed  the  ominous  change  il 
Frederick's  features,  "heisthsottt- 
law^Lars  Vonved." 

•vonTedr  exclaimed  the  King, 
with  a  start  which  he  could  not  iop> 
press,  "  and  do  you  tell  me  that  vnn 
are  here  to  a.sk  our  mercy  towards 
that  atrodoos  criminal  )" 

"Yes,  sire,  we  all  three  bnmbly 
implore  your  Majesty  to  graciously 
deign  to  eztead  your  demency  to- 
wards"  

''Vonved  1  pardoft  Vomd  !*'  diottt- 
ed  King  Frederick,  springing  to  his 
feet,  his  usually  pale  features  flushed 
with  bitterest  anuer.  "  What !  the 
Bishop  and  tbs  CraTemor  of  my  ca- 
pital, and  my  trusty  and  well-belofed 
Counsellor  Kcemperhimmel,  all  come 
to  me  to  prefer  such  a  prayer  as  that  I 
Are  ye  mad  f 

"  Sire,  if  your  Mi^estj  would  only 
deign  to  listen  to"  

"We  will  listen  to  naught  concern- 
ing the  miscreant  Vonved.  You,  Ge- 
neral Qwaiy  what  can  be  your  motire 
in  thus  interesting  yourself  on  behalf 
of  a  vile  traitor?" 

His  father  and  his  uncle  died 
fighting  for  yon  and  for  Denmark !" 
bluffly  answered  old  Gam. 

"A  fine  rea.son,  truly  I"  sneered  the 
irate  monarch.   "  What  else  1" 

I  sbonld  not  be  standing  here,  a 
aeneral  in  your  service,  h^  it  not 
Deen  for  Colonel  Orvng,  who  died 
fighting  for  your  Majesty,"  continued 
the  undaunted  old  warrior. 

"  Colonel  Orvig !  what  had  he  to 
do  with  this  slave,  this  felon,  this  pi- 
rate, this  murderer,  Vonved  ?" 

"  Orvig's  orphan  daughter  became 
Vonved's  wife." 

"  Ha  !  ha.s  that  villain  a  wife}" 

"A  wife  and  boy,  sire." 

**  What  I  will  the  viperous  brood  of 
the  Valdemsts  nerer  be  eztinotf' 
hissed  the  King. 

A  stinging  retort  arose  to  the  dar- 
ing lips  of  General  Gam.  but  the 
bwon,  who  bad  breallilessi^  watebed 
the  stem  and  savage  spint  of  defi- 
ance to  his  king  expressed  by  the  old 
soldier  s  features,  gave  such  an  im- 
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ploring  look  that  the  seneral  sup- 
pressed the  terrible  wotob  trembling 

on  his  lips. 

"  Sire,  you  once  were  graciously 
pleeeed,"  said  the  Bishop,  **toflay 
unto  me  that  you  would  grant  any 
reaaouablo  favour  I  might  any  time 

thereafter  crave,  and**  

It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek  par- 
don for  such  a  monster  aa  thia  Von> 
ved.    Anything  bnt  that." 

Baron  Kcemperhinimel  then  spake. 
Sire,  you  have,  I  trust,  erer  round 
lae  a  faitnAil  servant  and  counsellor, 
and  no  man  living  ha/?  your  Miyesty's 
interest  and  glory  more  at  heart  than 
myself.  I  implore  your  Msyesty,  for 
the  sake  of  my  past  serriees,  to  at 
least  rleiL!:n  to  listen  to  what  we  can 
urge  in  behalf  of  Vonved  as  a  reason 
why  your  Majesty  ma^  extend  your 
gracious  pardon  nnto  bmi,  or  at  least 
grant  a  commatatioii  of  bis  dreadful 
doom." 

**  We  are  astonished  that  you,  Ba- 
ron, above  all  others,  should  petltioa 
thus.    We  will  not  hear  you  fiir- 

ther." 

The  King  bv  turns  tiuahed  and 
paled  as  he  spake,  and  was  obvioimly 
very  much  excited  and  ae^tated  by 
stormy  inward  passions  evoked  by 
such  extraordinary  and  wholly  unex- 
pected etlurts  on  behalf  of  the  man 
whose  race  he  hated  so  deadly. 

"I,  too,"  said  General  Otto  Gam,  in 
a  firm, fearless  voice,  "have  done  some 
service  to  my  country.  All  my  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  King^s  service, 
and — ^by  my  sword,  I  swear  it !— if 
your  M!ajestv  will  only  grant  Vonved 
a  pardon,  I   

^'Vonved  never  dudl  be  pardoned  !** 
interrupted  PVederick,witna  stamp  of 
his  foot 

"  Then,  by  Heaven  !"  roared  Gam, 
with  flaming  eyes,  advancing  yet 
nigher  the  Eng,  "  I  will"  

"  General !"  almost  shrieked  the 
aflfrightcd  Baron, "  for  the  love  of  God 
reflect !  remember  yuu  are  epeaking 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  t*' 

"  Ye  all  seem  to  have  8tran2:r1.v  for- 
gotten that  cried  Frederick,  whose 
figure  dilated  with  iciugly  indignation 
and  rage,  and  bis  features  expressed 
vivid  emotion. 

The  crisis  seemed  reached.  Tlie 
Biahop  and  the  Baron  exchanged  looks 
of  despair,  but  Otto  Gam  suddenly 
wheeled  round*  and  as  much  to  the 


amazement  of  his  friends  as  of  tlia 

King,  regardle^"  of  all  etiquettf^  or 
even  of  the  ordinary  civility  between 
rnuti  and  man,  strode  to  the  door, 
burst  it  open  with  a  kick  of  his  foot* 
an<l  disapj)eared.  A  loud  murmur 
arose  from  the  adjoining  ante-room, 
and  the  timid  remonstrances  of  the 
Chamberlain  and  pages  in  attendaiice^ 
were  utterlv  set  at  naught  by  the  de- 
termined old  warrior.  Another  mo- 
ment and  he  reappeared,  half  leading, 
half  supporting  a  lady,  accompanied  by 
a  little  ooy,botn  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing—whom he  had  brought  with  him 
and  left  in  the  ante-room  onknown 
to  his  companions. 

"Here!'*  burst  with  awful  depth 
from  his  chest  ;  '^yon  will  hhnw  no 
mercy  as  a  king  -let  me  know  whe- 
•ther  you  have  none  m  a  man !  Be- 
hold the  only  child  of  a  soldier  who 
died  fighting  for  you — behold  a  wife 
come  to  beg  the  life  of  her  husbandy 
a  child  that  of  his  father  !'* 

The  lady  threw  aside  her  veil,  and 
in  an  instant  she  was  at  the  feet  of 
the  King,  looking  up  with  claq^ed 
hands  and  white,  quivering  face. 

"  Mercy,  sire,"  cried  Amalia,  in  a 
voice  that  thrilled  the  hearts'  core  of 
the  hearers  ;  "mercy  for  my  husband, 
for  the  father  of  my  innocent  child  !** 

The  King  gazed  implacably  at  the 
suppliant,  but  said  not  a  word. 

Kneel,  Wilhclm  I  kneel  with  me, 
and  pray  the  King  to  spare  the  life 
thy  father  I" 

The  child  betrayed  very  evident 
reluctance  to  obey.  He  gazed  alter- 
nately at  the  King  and  nt  liis  kneel- 
ing mother,  and  at  length  his  keen 
blue  eyes  firmly  met  Frederick's,  and 
an  expression  of  dislike  and  auKer 
dM  rkencd  the  proud  lineaments  of  oia 
bright  young  lace. 

"See  !"  scornfully^  exclaimed  the 
King,  **the  boy  is  wiser  than  ye  alL 
He  knows  better  tlian  to  kneel— 4ia 
will  not  sue !" 

"  Willielm  !  O,  God,  my  child '.  kneel 
for  the  life  of  thy  father  I" 

As  she  spoke,  Amalia  convulsively 
grasped  his  arm,  and  alm(3st  forced  h  im 
on  his  knees  by  her  side.  The  noble 
bey's  eagle  eye  never  for  a  momeitt 
withdrew  from  meeting  that  of  the 
King,  but  he  deliberately  placed  hie 
little  hands  together  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  in  his  clear,  bold,  ringing 
Toioe  exclaimed— 
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''i^vug;  'Frederick  !  please  psrdoa  man  are  not  indton^my  father  k 

tJTkthet  V"  not  a  felon-Blave,  he  is  not  a  iiiur- 

Ihe  King's  < In rk  frown  deepened,  drrer  !  He  is  a  irrent  >(*;iman~warrinr 

iBd\ai gUttiCiiiig an^iT  eve  remained  and  a  Prince!    1  icnow  it — Mads 

nvQtodon  the  face  ol  Wilhdin.  That  Neikentold  me.  You  lie,  King  Fre> 

nurveUo\w  child — the  la>5t  ol  the  laee  deriok — you  lie  !*' 

of  VaMemar — quaiU»»l  not,  but  onrr  ;\>tuU!i(K'<l  wero  nl!  by  this  nut- 

»g£j!i        voice  broke  the  aimoet  break  that  not  a  uonl  dt  intr-rnji^tion 

bfeaihie<!ia  ailence.  was  ottered  until  Willicliii  paused, 

"Pleaaefoiti^ve  my  father,  and  God  panting  and  breathless.   In  the  ard- 

wii:  f.rs'ive  y.  HI,  and  we  shall  all  love  our  of  his  burning  indiLniation,  the 

jou,  Kmg  Frederick  I"  dauntlfss  cliihi  had  advaiirod  flnscup 

0,  sire  T '  tremulously,  yet  soleiuu  -  to  the  King,  who  in  sheer  aoiazement 

ketdaimed  the  ▼enemme  Bishop  of  recotted  a  step  or  two — and  no  nuMV 

Zealand,  ^  God  speaks  to  you  in  the  vel ;  for  that  a  child  a  few  years  old 

nntutor^l  roice  ot  that  child  '  In  the  cnuld  thus  speak  and  act — could  thiis 

naxiie  ot  Him  who^^  servant  1  am—  defend  the  honour  of  his  race  and  of 

ia  the  name  ef  my  HeaTenly  Master  h»  eondemaed  Ikther,  was  almost  ta- 

I  iu}peal  onto  yon,  ray  earthly  master  perhuman.    His  own  poor  mother 

and  imploreyoii  to restorr  to  this  child  seemed  frozen  with  f<  ar  and  utter  as- 

hh  ii\*h^T — to  this  heari-broken  wo-  totiinhment,  and  the  three  other  gpec- 

hu&band !    Mercv,  sire,  the  tators  listened  to  his  words  almost 

SfeD^  gloriofxa  attribute  of  earthly  do-  incredulous  that  they  lieard  aright, 

mini«>o — oh,  erant  it !  and  the  angels  and  ga^od  at  him  •  !ithralle<l. 

in  Heaven  will  n  joice,  and  Oofl  Al-  The  King  wa^  tht>  linit  to  speak, 

itighty  will  approve  and  reward  The  very  excess  of  ij  is  surprise  quickiv 

fMal  indneed  a  8t)eedy  reaction,  and  af- 

•Soi^alre!"  sobbed  Amalia,  "grant  though  while  Wilhelm  Hpake,  he 

rflrprayer,  and  !>o  Tiiay  Ood  Almighty  sefinrd  torn  with  divers  emotions^ 

eraat  you  the  deaieat  wiah  of  your  extorted  admiration  certainly  being 

Eeart,  and  render  you  happy  on  earth,  of  the  atimher — he  yet  now  gave  way 

tad  receive  yoa  into  the  eternal  man-  to  a  furious  burst  of  kingly  passioD. 

»oc?  "f  bli3«  provided  for  the  good  "What!"  slmuted  he,  *'i.s  it  not 

SBC  :a<=rritnJ !"  enougli  that  men,  my  subiects  and 

King  Frederick  raised  his  eyes  from  my  sworn  servants,  come  hither  to 

Wiflieini,  and  gand  from  face  to  face,  heiiuxl  me,  but  this  ch  i  Id— this  traitor's 

ffif  own  comUenance  W8?5aptated  by  spawn  -innst  bp  tra!ne<l  t<»  insult,  to 

conf!:.  tiivz   ]ia>ision'^  and  eni'iti(»rr-;.  defy,  to  call  ine  a  liar  to  my  trcth,  in 

AngpT  and  vengeance  struggled  wiik  my  own  palace — 1,  a  crowned  and 

MUMnshment,  admiration,  and  sener>  anointed  king !  Ha!  ye  an  tndtora 

fffii  impuUea  of  mercy.   The  former  all !  Ye  arp  a  viperotts  hrood  of  oon- 

•  V  j.rcd«'rninnted.  f»]>irini:  traitors !' 

*"  Ve  iiave  conspired  in  vain! '  said  He  sprang  to  the  table  and  rung 

in  a  voice  wtiich  he  Would  fain  his  silver  bell  filriously.  The  door 

b»ve  renderecl  calm  and  cold,  hut  instantly  opened,  and  t lie  old  Oham- 

Tliich  fioun<lcd  hollow,  broken,  and  berlain  str>od  on  the  tbreehold|  pale 

toarse.    *' T he  Valdeiuars  for  genera-  and  tremldiug. 

x^aoA  have  l«ceii  traitors  :  the  father  "To  the  guardhouse  I"  roared  the 

flf  that  b«iy  is  wor^e   an  outlawed  king,  a  light  foam  flying  from  his 

tibe-dbive  and  murderer  !"  a^^by,  white  lips.    "  Scnrl  the  ^,niard  to 

Xo  sooner  bad  these  word^  escaped  clear  my  cabinet  of  tiiese  reptile  con- 

tkelipa  of  the  excited  monarch,  than  spirators  -these  vile  crawling  trait- 

Vfflieim  YoBved  sprang  to  his  feet  ors !    Ah,  villains !  I  will  t^h  ye 

—a  prolonged  cry  of  wild  defiance  all  what  it  is  to  conspire  against  your 

!«nst  fromhis  throbbing  bof^oni,  and  sovereign  !    Ye  shall  \u\o\\  what  it 

^Twf  shrilly  through  toe  room.  is  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Denmark's 

**  It  in  a  lie.  King  Frederick  !"  king.   He  shall  die— the  felon  Von- 

sscaxoed  he,  doubling  bis  fists  and  ved  shall  die  the  death  of  the  vilest 

5jriniinlv  fttampino;  on  the  polir^hed  criminal— he   shall  perish   on  the 

fl-  "jr,  whilst  his  body  quivered  wheel !    Nought  shall  save  him — he 

«»d  his  eyes  flashed  and  sparkled  shall  be  broken  alive — the  traitor,  the 

•tt  tewat  paaBioii9     The  Valde-  murderer  !*' 

Tou  Lvt— iro.  oocxxxii,  11 
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"  My  father  is  not  a  traitor— he  is  mystery  of  iniquity  unavailing]  He 

not  a  miurderer.   You  lie,  King  Fre-  scornfully  threw  his  general  a  com- 

derick  !  and  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  mission  at  the  feet  of  King  CMstiaa 

kill  vou shrilly  broke  firooi  the  Ups  — ^he  drew  his  sword  and  broke  it 

of  Wilhel  ni.  across  his  knee.    I  shall  imitate  him. 

So  maddeno(l  was  the  King  that  lie  Here  are  my  rommissions  as  General 

made  a  step  forward,  aud  uplifted  his  in  your  service  aud  as  Military  Gk)- 

haad  to  strike  the  neroic  child,  bat  vemor  of  your  oapitaL" 

reetimuied  hiiDaelf  with  a  migh^  ef-  Otto  Gam  drew  forth  two  parch - 

fort.  menta  as  he  spake,  and  contemptu- 

At  that  moment,  when  the  heavy  oualy  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  the  in- 

footBteps  of  the  goaxd  were  heard  eeoeed  monarch, 

hastily  approaching,  General  Otto  "  And  here  is  my  sword" — drawing 

Qam  uplifted  his  powerful  voice :  it  from  the  st'jibbard — "a  sword  whicn 

'^Kmg  Frederick  !"  exclaimed  he,  I  have  wielded  for  my  countiy  more 

'*  yoa  have  called  os  oonspiraton,  than  half  a  ceDttiry'-4t  k  naw  worn 

Do  yoa  remember  when  you  and  out  like  myself,  and  it  is  time  we 

others  were  conspirators — wlien  you  were  both  broken." 

conspired  Buccessfully,  not  to  obtain  He  8napy>ed  it  over  his  knee,  and 

Dardon  for  a  man  cruelly  condemned,  threw  the  liu^uienta  at  the  King's 

nnt  to  judicially  murder  Counts  Stru-  feet 

ensce  and  Brandt,  and  tlie  innocent  ''Take  my  broken  sword!  I  am  no 

Queen  Matilda  ?   Do  you  rememl)er  longer  soldier  of  vours." 

how  the  princely  Knut  Von  ved.  Count  Have  a  care  Ueneral  Gam,  that  I 

of  ElflinorcL  great  giandeiie  of  this  glo-  do  not  takeyoor  headl**  etammered 

riousbov,  prayed  and  denounced  you  Frederick,  convulsed  with  paaeion. 

in  her  defence,  and  thereby  incurred  "Take  it!    Mv  sword  has  grown 

your  undying  hatred  to  him  and  his  dull  and  my  head  has  grown  white  in 

xaeet   Do  yoa  remember  what  he  yoor  eervioe.  The  one  la  hrakwi— 

did  when  he  found  all  his  remon-  ^ive  the  headsman  the  othfli;  tynat» 

strance^,  all  his  appeals,  all  his  de-  if  thou  wilt  1" 
mandSi  all  his  denuuciationa  of  that 

OHAPTER  XVIU. 

AMAUA  or  TUB  DVirOBOl*  OF  VAMM  TONTSB.  ' 

It  was  not  in  human  natiure  for  a  man  ed  to  be  a  personal  friend,  and  be- 
like the  Baron  Kosmperhimmel  to  be  sought  him  to  grant  an  order  for 
otherwise  than  most  deeply  mortified  Amalia  to  have  an  interview  with 
at  incurring  the  resentment  of  a  so-  Vonved.    Tiie  Minister  admitted  that 
vereign  whose  favomite  adviser  he  he  certainly  had  power  to  grant  such 
had  hitherto  been,  but  if  any  thing  an  cnrder  as  regioded  auy  ordinary 
could  mitigate  his  chagrin,  it  was  the  prisoner,  but  he  dared  not  do  it  im- 
conviction  that  he  had  injured,  if  not  der  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
ruined,  his  prospects  as  a  courtier  and  of  the  case  in  question,  without  ex- 
diplomatiet,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  press  permission  of  the  Kins  him8el£ ' 
humanity.  He  wis  a  brave,  unsel-  After  urgent  entreaties  on  the  part  of 
fish  man,  of  very  generous  and  chi-  the  Baron,  the  Minister  consented, 
yalric  impulses,  and  he  even  yet  with  many  misgivings,  to  personally 
would  not  abandon  die  cause  of  the  ask  the  King  to  issue  the  order  re- ' 
most  unhappy  thougn  innocent  lady  quired.  He  did  so,  and  contrary  to 
whose  affliction   he  had  fruitlessly  his  own  expectations,  King  Frederick 
striven  to  mitigate.    He  resolved  to  instructed  him  to  pive  an  order  for 
obtain,  if  possible,  permission  for  her  Amalia  to  see  her  husband  once  in. 
to  visit  her  doomed  husband  in  his  every  twenty-four  hours,  prior  to  hll 
dungeon.   He  felt  there  was  no  time  execution.   She  was  to  oe  permitted 
to  be  lost,  being  convinced  that  Von-  to  remain  two  hours  alone  with  him 
Ted's  death-warrant  would  now  be  in  his  dungeon,  each  interview.  Ntf 
■peedily  sipped,  and  orders  issued  for  person,  whs^er,  was  to  be  allowii 
his  execution  within  a  brief  porloil.  to  accompany  her  beyond  theoQt4| 
He  therefore  privately  waited  on  the  gates  of  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  happen-  £Ten  this  boon  was  received  wit 
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tTMHport.      Baron  Kopmperliimrael 
^  of  o|amioii  that  it  would  be  best 
fe  Amalia  to  proceed  alone  to  the 
Citsu\e\  and  present  her  order.  She 
did  so.   General  Poulsen,  the  coni- 
ttiadant,  read  the  Miniater's  order 
profound  astonishment,  but  he 
knew  well  it  was  no  forgery,  and 
therefore  admitted  her  with  consider- 
able reluctance  and  misgiving.  The 
ca{»uin  of  the  guard  was  ordered  to 
conduct  her  past  the  chain  of  senti- 
DcU  to  the  dungeon  door.    The  war- 
der who  accompanied  him  opened  it 
jiisft  sufficiently  for  Amalia  to  pa^s, 
md  the  f*aptain  of  the  guard  gravely 
intiaiated  that  she  was  at  liberty  to 
enter  and  remain  within  for  the  space 
of  two  hours. 

As  the  door  clanged  behind  her, 
and  its  bolts  and  bars  jarred  horribly 
a  their  iron  sockets,  Amalia  felt  for 
one  instant  as  though  8he  would  fail 
daad.  A  thick  film  was  before  Ikt 
Mi^jBlsbe  could  dimly  see  through 
vtihefetm  of  her  husbiind  recumbent 
M  hia  bench,  and  then  the  rattling  of 
letters  soimded  like  thunder  in 
Iht  aurs  as  he  fairly  leapt  to  the  ceu- 
Bie  of  the  dungeon  as  far  as  hi^  l>ody 
^tin  would  permit,  and  extended  his 
kMdi  with  an  exceeding  great  cry. 

reeled  forward — his  arms  en- 
dond  her  like  bars  of  steel — she  clung 
aMTolaively  to  his  neck — and  saiik 
Jimit  unconscious  on  his  breast.  He 
her  to  the  bench,  and  folded  her 
to  his  wildly-beating  heart.  Then 
tibe  liMg  man  wept  bitterly  and 


And  to,  sobbing  and  weeping,  and 
yet  closer  unto  each  other, 
Ihey  lat  until  the  edge  of  the  agony 
^  meeting  was  blunted.   No  word 
wiB  uttered  about  forgiveness.  The 
wry  fact  that  he  held  his  wife  to  his 
hevt  told  Vonved  that  she  had  more 
tbu  forgiyen  him — that  she  loved 
hzB  more  than  ever. 
Afi^K«^  at  length  raised  her  quiver- 
tear-bedewetl  face. 
Oh,  my  husband  • — dear  God  ! 
God!" 

**  My  wife  !  my  darling,  noble 


VoBTed  tenderly  raised  her  head 
with  his  fettered  hands:  his  chains 
cbaked.  Anmlia  shuddered  and  shiv- 
aed  aX  the  .sickening  sound. 

"O  God  !  to  see  thee  thus  1" 
King  Frederick  may  fetter  my 
fiabe,  but  my  soul  ia  free.  Lars  Von- 


ved in  a  dungeon  can  scorn  and  defy 
Denmark's  king  in  a  palace." 

Amalia  clutched  at  Vonved's  fet- 
ters with  her  dehcate  hands,  as  though 
to  rend  them  asunder. 

"  O,  that  my  tears,  that  ray  heart  s 
blood,  could  melt  the.se  cniel  chains ! 
0,  my  husband  I  would  to  God  that  I 
could  die  for  thee !" 

Vonved  only  enfolds  her  yet  tighter, 
and  his  great  heart  l»eats  vet  faster. 

"They  will  murder  thee  I  They 
will  kill  thee  by  hellish  tortures  !  1 
cannot  die  to  save  thee,  but  I  will 
die  with  thee  !  When  thou  diest  I 
die !" 

*'Thou  shalt  not  die,  mv  soid's  idol ! 
Thy  God  will  cherish  thee.  One  so 
pure  and  good  as  thou  art  is  very 
precious  unto  Him." 

"  Christ  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  ! 
My  Saviour,  look  on  me  in  yearning 
compassion  !    Pity  me,  0  my  God  ! 

"  He  does  pity  thee,  my  wife ! 
God  looks  down  on  thee  from  his 
throne  above  the  heavena  Comfort ! 
courage  !  hope  !  Thy  God  is  mv  Grod. 
He  has  not  forsaken  me,  wretched  as 

I If 
am. 

"Surely  thou  canst  not  — thou 
darest  not  hope  that  God  will  deliver 
thee  by  a  miracle — and  nought  less 
can  save  thee  now  ]" 

The  old  inscrutable  smile  once 
again  wreathed  Vt>nved's  lips. 

"  Human  means  must  and  will,  bv 
God's  permission  and  blessing,  work 
my  deliverance,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of 
calm  and  profound  confidence. 

These  mysterious  words  and  the  air 
with  which  they  were  uttered  caused 
Amalia  to  glance  at  him  in  mute 
amaze,  and  almost  with  affright.  He 
met  her  look  with  a  beaming  gaze  of 
deepest  love,  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  forehead  in  a  long  clinging  kiss. 
He  presently  evaded  her  questions  by 
desiring  the  recital  of  her  etlbrts  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon — Commandant  Poul- 
sen  having  already  briefly  informed 
him  of  the  pr>werl"ul  yet  vain  effort 
made  on  his  behalf.  She  told  him. 
He  listened  with  intense  interest,  and 
expressed  his  warm  gratitude  to  the 
three  eminent  men  who  from  the  most 

§enerous  and  honourable  motives  had 
aredsomuchtosavehim.  He  express- 
ed no  siuprise  whatever  at  the  conduct 
of  the  King.  It  was  precisely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  he  always 
ascribed  to  Frederick.  But  the  be- 
haviour of  his  own  child,  Wilhelm 

11* 
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Vonved,  delighted  him  beyond  mea-  grnnt  of  Rantzaw'sre^i^^^^Tit  of  Funen 
sure.  Ui3  exultation  wa«  excessive,  dragoons.  Tell  him  that  I  have  sent 
and  he  would  have  Amalia  to  repeat  thee  to  him.  If  he  ask  thee  for  a  to- 
over  and  over  again  the  very  words  of  keiL  show  him  this." 
denial,  and  drf  onre,  and  thrcatcninjr,  Vonved  drew  otT  his  ISnger  the  mn^- 
spoken  by  the  marvellous  child  to  the  sive  gold  signet  rini;,  with  its  peculiar 
Kina— he  made  her  d^ribe  minutely,  engraved  legend — the  eaiue  which  he 
eyen  tfte  attitude  of  Wilhelm  and  the  had  uBed  to  seal  the  paper  he  gave  to 
tones  of  his  voice.  He  seemed  for  Captain  May,  on  board  tlie  Camper- 
awhile  to  absolutely  f  >r':'pt  hi.s  own  down,  and  which  had  not  been  taken 
terrible  fate  in  the  fiery  rapture  of  from  him,  and  handed  it  to  Amalixk 
being  the  father  of  such  a  boy.  But  '*ShouM  he  require  more— as  he 
his  wife  tliot^ht  not  his  thougfata  doubtless  will,  for  he  is  as  cautious 
Her  child  was  a  Valdemar— she  was  and  shrewd  a.s  fnitliffil — ask  him  if 
not.  She  i)iteou8ly  aroused  her  hus-  he  can  remember  the  sacred  oath  he 
band  from  his  proud  abstraction.  swarc  long  years  ago  amidst  the  ashes 

"They  will  soon  be  here  totearme  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  of  the  line 

from  theel    Dear  Qodl  how  canst  of  Valilemar,  in  Koe.skilde  Cathedral. 

thoU"   And  remind  him  that  you  know  that 

"If  I  glory  .so  ill  my  boy,  thinke-st  ScrgeantJetsniark  was  long  the  truat- 

thoQ  I  forget  thou  art  his  mother  1"  ed  orderly  of  Enut  Yimvea,  Count  of 

tenderly  and  solemnly  replied  he,  in-  Elsinore." 

stantly  arousing  himself  from  his  joy-  "  And  tlien  ?" 

ous  reverie,  and  concentrating  all  his  ^'  And  then  he  will  beUeve  thee, 

trained  stiipehdoin  intellect  on  thtf  and  sa^  he  is  at  thy  service:  Aak 

one  preat  8Ul:{feet  of  his  own  life  or  him  to  mstantly  conduct  thee  to  Knot 

death.    *' C<mmge,  my  darlin«r  wife !  VoTivcd,  whose   ferret   retreat  he 

What !  thinkest  thou  that  when  all  knows,  and  when  thou  art  in  the 

human  aid  appears  to  fail  him,  Lars  presence  of  that  grand  old  man,  t€ll 

Yonved  is  still  without  a  last  resource  him  whom  t^hou  art,  and  ask  him  to 

to  baffle  the  direst  malice  of  his  foes?'*  ^ive  unto  thee  that  w]ii<  h  will  save 

Amalia  could  only  respond  by  a  the  litV*  of  his  grandson,  LsirsVonved." 

despairing  sob.  "  TiiuL  which  vv  ill  save  thy  life,'* 

'^hBre  is  one  who  will  be  the  in-  mechanically  repeated  Amalia. 

stniment  of  saving  mc."  "  Ay,  this  very  night  Kni;t  Vr  in  r  d 

Amalia  gazed  at  him  in  dumb  sur-  completes  his  104t!i  year,  but  I  doubt 

prise.  not  God  will  enable  him  to  understand 

"  With  her  aid  I  shall  never  die  by  vhat  thou  requirest*' 

the  hands  of  the  headsman.**  Yonved  paused.    His  wife  had 

"Herald?*  breathlea'=!ly  listened  to  his  words, 

"  Thy  aid.  *Ti&  thou  who  wilt  save  and  every  one  had  sunk  deeply  into 

me.**  her  soul 

Amalia  spake  not,  but  she  devour-  "If  Knut  Yonved  asks  thee  for 

ed  even'  eloquent  lineament  of  her  proofs  that  I  really  sent  thee— shn-w 

husband's  face,  and  tri*  d  to  read  his  him  my  signet  rin??,  and  tell  him  that 

unfathomable  eyes— in  vain.  though  the  sJdp  /las  sailnl  fasty  the 

Yonved  saw  she  doubted  whether  eagU  /m«  at  Irngth  dropped  thetword 

he  did  not  madly  moek  and  sport  with  on  i(s  Jtrl:    Tliat  will  suffice.  He 

their  mutual  misery,  and  he  ceased  will  tiien  give  thee  the  tooth  of  a 

hia  enigmatical  language.  Greenland  whale,  curiously  carved 

"Listen,  my  wife/*  whispered  he,  with  representations  of  marine  ob- 

"  and  as  thou  wonldat  yet  ajnin  sleep  jeeta  The  root,  at  broad  end  of  that 

happily  on  my  bosom,  remeniber  every  whale's  tooth  is  surmounted  by  m 

syllabre  I  utter.   I  told  thee  that  my  silver  Neptune's  bead." 

grandsirc,  Knut  Yonved,  yet  lives  1*  Amalia  gave  Yonved  a  piercing 

She  made  a  mechanical  gesture  of  look,  not  altogether  devoid  of  le- 

assent.  pronehful  doubt,  as  though  to  say — 

"Th'^n  must  this  night  see  him.  "  Dost  thou  indeed  jest  witli  death  1** 

This  is  ♦vhui  thou  must  do.    Ou  emit-  Her  huijband  smiled  gently  and  sig^« 

^g      dungeon,  go  straight  to  Nv-  nificantly. 

havn  Byens  Side,  and  find  the  dwell-  "  Nigher,  my  %nfe  I  nigher  yet !" 

ing  of  one  Oarl  Jetamark,  an  ex-ser-  He  pressed  her  to  h^  bosom  till 
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their  lijx?  almost  met — till  tbeir  eyes  liea^i  olo.-e  to  his  mouth.   For  a  min- 

fluhed  into  each  other.  ute  or  two  his  lijxs  eniitte<l  wonls 

''P!itiefiieeL8weelwife,a]idtlionwilt  which  would  have  been  inaudible  to 

BDOQ  know  alL   Thou  wilt  bring  that  any  bemg  present  but  her  for  whom 

while's  tooth  to  me  on  thy  next  visit,  they  wereinten<le(l,an<l  tlu-n,  with  an 

i»  with  it  in  my  hand  1  am  saved —  uiicontrollahlo  imjailse,  Aiiialif\  ^tni^'- 

lithout  it  I  am  lost.'*  gled  in  tho  anaa  of  her  husbuuii,  and 

Amalia  would  have  eried  oiit»  wo'  clisengaged  her  head,  andgaeed  at  hUn 

man-like,  at  these  m\'strrious  and  ter-  with  a  countenance  expressiTe  of  aw- 

rible  wordis  but  her  husband  cloeed  ful  emotion  and  horror, 

her  Upa  with  bis  own.  "  Vonvcd  1"  wailed  she,  in  a  voice 

Hnsh^  Amalia !"  whispered  he ;  utterly  unlike  her  own,  *'  wilt  thou  do 

**doDOt  forget  that  tjrrants  are  run-  thut  t   n:\5t  thou  at  last  renounced 

mof  as  wpII  ixa  strong  and  cniel.    He  thy  (  Jiwi  C 

who  built  tbui  dungeon  may  have  sup-  For  an  instant  Lars  Von  ved's  coun 


its  walls  with  eari,  in  imitation  tenance  was  darkened  with  terrible 

«f  a  certain  hideous  de^spot  of  olden  anger— the  first  time  it  had  ever  been 

time,  whom   history   lias  carefully  so  darkene<l  unto  A*?/-;  but  he  sulHlued 

hoisted  to  the  summit  of  an  immortal  his  passion  vla  quickly  as  it  had  been 

fibbct.  Hear  me — thou  alone.  When  evoked,  and  simply  ejaculated — 

tJ|KHi  p^a- est  in  my  band  that  whale's  "  What  I  does  my  own  wife  think 

toot b.  I  jihall  examine  it  until  T  liiitl  I  am  cajmble  of  committing  that 

a  ^mrtll  black  dot,  not  larger  than  a  which  .some  deem  to  be  the  uni»ardon- 

pin  ft  head,  represjenting  the  muzzle  of  able  sin  \   Never  1    Let  them  rend 

ene  of  the  tow  anna  of  a  man-o'-war,  me  limb  from  limb,  and  burn  my  bodv, 

dd»d  and  outSiMd  in  Indian  ink  on  and  scatter  my  ashes  to  the  four  win(U 

oee  side  of  tho  tooth.    That  bhick  of  Heaven    Init  iiev^r  will  I  lay  impi- 

dot  is  in  realitY  a  miniatnre  steel  oushandson  the  i^anctuary  of  my  own 

kwh,  eonnectea  With  a  powerful  life  I   So  long  as  I  am  permitted  to 

ipring:   I  shall  press  the  dot— it  will  live — so  long  tihall  I  deem  it  that  my 

art -n  the  spring— and  the  Xept line's  Creator  vifls  it  that  T  fhnuld  live, 

hfeiwi  formini^  tbe  top,  or  crown  of  the  Many  of  the  race  of  Vaidemar  have 

tooth,  will  fly  up,  revealing  a  hollow  died  violent  deaths  ;  but  never  has  one 

ipace.    From  that  space  I  shall  draw  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Thinkest 

f  r.L  a  jiiece  of  parchment,  folded  to  thou  that  /  will  be  the  first  to  d^ 

lit  tiir*  oritice,  and  written  all  over  thai  V 

with  my&tic  Gothic  character»,  which  "  Vonved.  1" 

aa»  deciplierable  only  by  one  of  the  '*  Thou  hast  grieToosIy  misunder* 

fiktefValdmnar,  who  has  been  taught,  stood  m&  Amalia." 

fike  myself,  the  subtlest  n»ystfri(5H  of  Again  ne  whispered,  and  at  length 

hii  ancient  race.    Beneath  the  parch-  hb  wife  looked  up  in  his  face,  no 

WBtX  lies  a  small  gold  box,  ori^nally  longer  in  repulsiTe  honor,  but  with 

made  by  a  famous  Italian  artist  for  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  dread 

Vaiileroar  the  Great,  and  which  has  and  terror, 

srer  since  remained  in  our  familv,  "  Thou  wilt  do  it,  my  wife  V 

bai^  transmitted,  in  a  direct  male  I  will,  so  help  me  God  !** 

K|  from  heir  to  heir  of  our  race.  "Amen  !'*  fervently  exclaimed  Von- 

Tbat  little  Vkix"   ved,  *'and  may  the  great  God  ^hose 

V-.tived  paused  suddenly  in  his  t  au-  true  servant  thou  art,  aid  and  ble^s 

agMwhispering,  and  drew  his  wife's  thee,  my  darling  heroic  wife !" 

GBAPtBBllt. 

007  VUMfSV  t  iRAni  CIV* 

Th£  unhappy  wife  of  iMYonved  on  fine  street  she  Walked  idmoet  me* 

qaitling  his  dungeon  was  conducted  chanically,  and  when  she  arrived  at 

dorough  winding  corridors,  and  across  Amalienlxtrg  (a  magnificent  and  un- 

courti*,  and  past  guardhouses,  and  over  paralleled  place,  formed  of  four  su- 

ihc  drawbridges  of  the  inner  luid  out-  }>crb  marble  palaces  intersecting  the 

•  moats,  until  she  finally  emerged  street;,  she  grew  so  bewildered  that 

free  of  the  terrible  citadel,  and  soon  she  knew  not  which  way  to  turn. 

Amalie-Gade.  Through  that  The  sentinel  stationed  at  oue  of  the 
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arcL^ays  obiserved  her  distrciis,  aud  and  I  will  give  you  reet!'  And  it 
Bupposinj^her  to  be  a  stranger,  kindly  is  written^  'Call  upon  dm  in  tlie  dxf 
inquired  if  he  could  direct  her.  She  of  trouble,  and  1  will  deliver  ye  I* 
faltered  that  she  wUhpd  to  reach  Ny-  Precious  promises!  millions  have  ye 
huvn  Byens  iSide,  aud  was  informed  sustained,  and  oh  1  may  I  have  faith 
that  she  had  only  to  walk  straight  on-  to  ding  unto  them  and  bekerein  tiie&i 
ward.  This  little  incident  aroused  with  all  my  heart,  all  my  streiu^  all 
her,  and  with  a  shiul<U-r  slie  recalled  my  soul.  Fnithl  ah,  faith  ia  ue OHO 
to  mind  what  she  i/ntst  do  that  night,  thing  needful." 
and  therefore  she  felt  the  imperiouti  It  was  a  dark,  blasty,  tempestuous 
necessity  to maatarher  anguish  and  her  night.  The  fierce  black  east  wind 
despair,  and  nerve  lieraetf  for  the  in-  from  tlie  roannj;  Baltic  swept  in  heavy 
evitable  coming  trials.  pusts  across  the  harbour,  and  howled 
Eight  o  clock  struck  as  she  passed  down  ^iyhavu  until  it  exuauded  in 
through  the  little  street  leading  from  savage  eddying  swirte  ana  flaws  in 
St  Annae  Plads  to  Nyhavn,  and  one  Eongens  Nytorv.  Very  few  people 
of  the  quaint  old  watchmen  of  Copen-  were  abroad.  Amalia  he.sit<ite»l  w  horn 
hagen,  muMod  in  his  thick  uniform  to  addroasi  until  she  saw  a  unc-anned 
great  eoat»  with  huge  fur  cap  on  head,  porter  in  the  act  of  dosing  the  great 
and  staff  in  hand,  an  !  lantern  at  belt,  entrance sateof  aoourt  of  hou.^e.s,  and 
uplifted  his  voice  and  began  to  chant,  he  proved  so  deaf  that  she  hud  much 
With  lon^  drawn  intonation  and  hoarse  difticulty  in  making  him  comprehend 
guttural  emphiiaiii,  the  lirat  verse  of  that  she  soutf ht  the  residence  of  one 
the  Watc  hman's  Song.  The  watch-  Sergeant  Carl  Jetsmark.  She  had  ap- 
men  of  Copeniia^jeu  yet  continue  the  jilied  right,  however,  for  the  ni-m 
ancient  iMistom  of  rljantin^  a  species  motioned  her  to  enter  the  court,  and 
of  song  or  hymn,  commencmg  at  eight  directiug  her  to  one  of  the  houses,  in- 
in  the  evening,  and  oontinned  at  In-  timated  that  the  person  she  soodit 
tervals  till  five  in  the  morning,  a  fresh  resided  on  the  top-story — for  tne 
and  appropriate  vei^e  beinj;  chanted  houses  of  Copenhagen  are  frenerally 
every  successive  hour.  Amalia  clutch-  built  like  those  of  Edmbunjh  and 
ad  her  handstightly  orerherthiobbing  other  dties,  on  the  inindple  or  i  main 
breast,  and  listened  with  a  strange  oommonatairca^e,  and  separate  d  well- 
thrill  to  the  solemn  and  porti  -iil  inj^s  on  each  floor  or  fl;it.  Onthetop 
stanza — the  tirst  of  the  sonj;  -  1  m  mg  lauding  she  found  three  doors,  which 
chanted  at  thi.s  particular  hour : —  she  had  to  grope  fur  in  the  diuk,  aud 
*  ^teat  mdti  3orben  UinUt  knocking  at  hazard  at  one  of  them,  it 

Cfl  IDaom  to^  «f,  opened  by  a  hagt/ard,  blear-eyed 

Stkn  "Sib  ci     raaminbet  woman,  \yho  held  a  rush-light  in  one 

Cm  Tcltiii  mcxU  ®mi  shaded  its  dim  flickering 

fer  0^,  3cfu  fcb !  flame  with  the  other.  **  Next  door  r 

^3i^|«frtft  grumbled  the  hag,  and  she  instantly 

Xit  ®ravcn0  (Strb  slammed  her  own  door  in  the  face  of 

£>A     m  falid  S^dbV'*  ^^IJP^fS^**  ^  Amalia  shivered  and 

'  ^  «hiiddered,and  fdt  tide  at  Iieartia 

Og  ^v  en  salig  Dod !"  murmured  she  knocked  at  the  middle  door  of  tha 

she.  Tis  n  Christian  ]>rayer;  but  three.  It  wa.«?  quickly  opened  to  the 
what  a  death  have  they  doomed  him  extent  of  a  few  inches  onlv,  and  a 
to  sutfer  on  the  morrow  !  Despair  little  old  woman  dressed  in  Freudand 
not  jet  mj  heart !  for  He  who  died  a  fashion,  with  a  plate  of  silver  on  each 
yet  more  cruel  death  on  the  accursed  side  her  head,  and  a  curiously  fashion- 
tree,  hath  said  '  Come  unto  me  ail  ed  frontlet  of  the  same  metal,  perked 
ye  who  are  weary  ;uid  hea\7'  la<len,  forward  a  sour,  wrinkled,  wizened 

*  The  above  majr  be  literally  translated — 

**  When  darkness  blinds  the  earth. 
And  the  daj  declines, 
That  time  then  nn  reminds 

Of  death's  dark  grave. 
Shine  on  ns,  Jesn  sireel» 
At  every  step 

To  the  gnve-place,  fburial-plmcel 
And  grant  a  hiiisfU  dwUL** 
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visage,  and  qTienilouflly  demanded 
▼hat  was  want^  ] 
•*  Does  Sergeant  Carl  Jetamark  live 

"What  do  yon  want  with  him?" 
iharply  retorted  the  crone,  in  a  harsh 
oack^  voice. 

"Does  he  live  here,  my  good  wo- 
maa  i  " 

If  you  know  I  am  a  fjood  woman, 
Tou  ou^t  also  to  know  whether  the 
man  you  seek  lives  here." 

"Let  the  woman  in  shouted  a 
item  quick  voice  from  an  inner  room. 
**I  am  here  !    Let  her  in,  Henne  !" 

At  this  peremptory  command  the 
oki  woman  grumblingly  admitted  the 
unknown  visiter  into  a  short  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  an  open  door 
riwwed  the  interior  of  a  room.  Ita 
floor  was  large  but  irregidarly  shaped, 
lad  the  actual  space  was  very  much 
drramscribed  owinjf  to  the  room  being 
■er  '  garret,  and  two  .^idcs  of  tiie 
He  :  -ed  so  that  there  was  only  a 
^nistk  ot"  a  few  feet  down  the  centre  of 
tfctlsor  where  a  person  of  mmlcrato 
illliuu  conld  walk  upright.  In  one 
ttiMi  stood  a  bed,  without  posts  or 
OBtaiBS  or  canopy,  as  customary  in 
Dounark  ;  aad  a  nest  of  drawers,  a 

a oak  chest,  a  deal  table,  a  frw 
-wood  chairs,  and  some  trifling 
Ktides  of  domestic  utility,  completed 
the  bumble  furniture.  Every  thinu; 
hrtnkened  i>overty — not  poverty  of  a 
•fHfid  grinding  nature,  but  decent 
iMpeetaimo  poverty ;  and  whatever 
moial  qualities  of  old  Frieslaud 
Ebme  might  be,  she  at  any  rate  ke))t 
Jarimmble  home  notably  clean.  I3y 
tibewleof  the  stove — that  universal 
kondiold  fixture  in  Scandinavia— sat 
a  min  far  advanced  in  years,  wearing 
atkxeadbare  undress  militar>'  uniform, 
aad  a  bear-akin  cap.  Ue  looked  what 
1»  really  was — a  war-worn  superannu- 
ated veteran.  In  his  left  liand  he 
Ud  a  pipe,  in  his  right  a  book  which 
ke  hatf  been  reading  by  the  dull  yel- 
low light  of  ui  antique  bronze  lamp 
applied  with  whale  oil ;  and  on  his 
kan  was  etoacfaed  a  huge  black  cat, 
vko  eoMtd  pairing  and  expanded  his 
green  eyes  with  a  suspicious 
■tare  at  the  stranger. 

When  Amalia  entered  the  room, 
tke  old  soldier  merely  lowered  his 
bodk,  and  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips, 
vkOit  he  gazed  in  evident  surprise  at 
kar  mafflod  fixure,  and  gruffly  asked 
hv  aame  and  bosinesa 


"Yoa  are  ex-Sergeant  Carl  Jets- 
mark  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"  You  served  many  years  in  Rant- 
zaw's  regiment  of  Funen  dragoons  1" 

"I  did;  what  of  that?" 

"  I  only  askeil  to  be  quite  sure  I 
had  found  the  right  person." 

*'  Well,  I  am  the  man.  Your  busi- 
ness ?" — with  increasing  grufTness  and 
impatience. 

Amalia  stepped  (jnietly  forward  and 
threw  back  the  shawl  which  had 
hitherto  covered  her  head  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  hootl,  and  almost  concealed 
her  countenance.  The  veteran  gave 
one  quick,  searching  glance  at  her,  and 
his  whole  manner  instantly  changed. 
He  pushed  the  cat  ofl'  his  knee,  laid 
down  his  pijKJ  and  book  on  the  table 
by  his  side,  and  rose  with  an  air  of 
respectful  alacrity. 

A  lady  !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone 
of  decision.   "  Pardon  my  nidcuehs.'' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  pardon.  I  have 
come  here  on  a  matter  of  pressing  im- 
portance. Lii'e  or  death  are  in  the 
nalance." 

"  What  can  I  do,  lady  ?  Whom 
does  your  business  concern  ?" 

Amalia  drew  a  step  nigher  the  old 
soldier,  and  glancing  significantly  at 
Henne,  wh<»  had  sidled  up  to  listen 
with  an  air  of  mingled  spite  and 
curiosity,  she  whispered — 

"  It  concerns  one  dead  to  the  world, 
but  alive  to  you." 

A  gleam  of  vivid  intelligence  light- 
ed up  the  sergeant  s  rugged  face. 

"  I  wish  to  eiM^ak  with  you  alone, 
and  at  once.   Time  is  short" 

"  Henne  1  leave  us  alone,"  cried 
Jetsmark. 

The  old  woman  affected  deafness, 
and  vigorously  dusted  a  chair  with 
her  green  fringed  apron. 

"  Do  you  hear,  wife  ]  This  lady 
wishes  to  speak  in  private  with  me. 

"  Yes.  yes,  Cai'l,  it  is,  as  you  truly 
say,  a  oitter  cold  arhcl)one  night 
W'e  shall  hear  of  wrecks  on  the  east 
coast  by  morning,  for  a  gale  like  this 
never  blows  its  fill  without"  ■ 

Here  her  husband,  with  a  muttered 
malediction  on  her  hypocritical  stu- 
pidity, internipted  her  oy  taking  her  by 
thearmaud  leading  heroutof the  room 
into  an  inncrcliamberorcloaet.  Hesaid 
something  impressive  which  quieted 
her  angry  remonstrances,  and  then 
bolted  her  in  —a  summary  and  soldier- 
like way  of  settling  the  matter! 
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"Now,  lady,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
eaniest  tone,  coming  back  to  Amalia, 
as  slie  tremblingly  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  ;  "  we  are  qiiito  alone,  and 
can  not  lu-  ovcrht'anl.  On  wilOM  be- 
hiiU  iiave  you  sought  me  V 
"The  Count  of  Ehsnore.*' 
The  iron-visagcd  old  sergeant  could 
not  Buppros.i  aljoarse  ejaculation,  and 
he  gazed  more  piuruiugly  than  ever  at 
the  pale  features  of  nis  mystefioos 
visiter. 

"  What  Count  V  cautiously  said  ho, 
after  a  brief  thoughtful  pause.  "  It 
is  8aid  the  Count  of  Elsinore  is  dead, 
and  the  race  extinct" 

"  Siiid  I"  moumfullycchocd  Amalia, 
"whatever  is  said,  you  at  least  know, 
as  well  as  any  man  living,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  faet" 

"  Give  me  some  token,  lady,  that  I 
may  know  whom  you  are — or  at  lejist, 
that  I  may  have  cuutideuce  in  you." 

"I  will:  behold  this." 

She  held  forth  the  signet  ring  which 
her  husband  hail  tjiven  her.  Scrireant 
JetsiTuirk  took  ainl  held  it  clo.seiy  to 
the  lamp,  lie  recognised  it  in  a  mo- 
tteiit. 

"  I  know  the  sigpet,  lady,  bat  he 

wlio  sent  it"  -  - 

"Told  me  to  ask  Sergeant  Jet«- 
mark  if  he  remembered  the  oath  he 

Solemnly  swore  many  years  ago  in  the 
vaults  of  II  (f'-ikilde  Cathedral,  amidst 
the  sacred  :v^hes  of  the  kings  of  the 
Hnc  of  Vahiemar." 
*  **  And  did  he  tell  augbt  more  ?" 

"He  said  tlwit  Sergeant  .Tetsmark 
for  many  years  was  the  ohUtIv  of 
Goiicrai  Ktmt  Vonved,  Count  of  El- 
stnore ;  that  the  Count  regarded  him 
ai  a  loyal  and  devoted  follower,  and 
li'inoured  Itini  with  unrcjtcrved  and 
im]ilicit  coulidcnce.  He  said,  more- 
over"  

^Enough,  madamel  I  ask  no 
more.  (^n\y  ouo  can  have  seht  you 
t'»  nie  -Ijjirs  Vouved  i ' 

"He  (fid!" 

The  i  of  the  old  soldier  quivered 
in  doubt  and  hesitation,  as  heafowly 
exclaimed- 

"  You  must  indeed  be  a  dear  and 
trusted  friend)  lady,  or  he  wonld  never 
have  sent  you  tome." 

"  I  am  his  wife  t"  solemnly  answered 
Amalia. 

"His  wife,  ah,  my  God!  what  a 
blind  old  dotard  am  I  not  to  have 
Bosnected  m  much !  His  wife  !  yes, 
OoloBoi  Orrig's  daughter  1    Ay,  I 


knew  your  father — I  saw  him  fall.  I 
was  stationed,  a  dismounted  dragoon, 
at  the  LiUebalder  battery,  when  your 
fatlier  came  U]i  to  inspirit  n>.  lie 
spake  a  few  words  to  me,  and  v,im 
just  turning  awav  when  a  live  shell 
fell  at  ourroet  It  bunt  I  escaped 
unhurt- -your  father  received  his 
death -wound.  He  died  on  the  q[»ot 
in  my  arms." 

Amalia  sighed  heavilv,  and  made 
an  involuntary  gesture  of  impatience. 
The  old  seri^eant  noticed  it  and  has- 
tily resumed — 

"Command  me,  honoured  lady,  1 
am  at  your  service." 

*'  You  know  the  secret  retreat  of 
Knut  VonTcd :  conduct  me  to  him." 

"I  will.  Ah,  Huulen!  that  the 
mighty  old  warrior  should  be  eom- 
pelied  to  hide  like  a  hunted  beast  of 
prey!  That  the  noblest  and  wisest  of 
the  Valdemars  dare  not  ei^oy  the 
sunshine  of  the  land  his  ancestors 
nUed  for  centuries — the  land  forwhich 
lie  has  fought  and  bled,  and  lx)th  his 
sons  dietl!  Lady!  I  have  been  by 
his  side  in  battle  when  he  bore  him- 
self like  a  demigod :  he  now  is  help- 
less, and  the  veir  fact  of  his  existence 
16  only  iutruste(I  to  a  poor  old  worn- 
out  soldier  like  me.  But  a  day  of 
retribution  will  oome,  as  sure  as  Qod 
reigns  in  Heaven !" 

"  Time !"  murmured  Amalia,  "time^ 
my  friend,  is  fleeting !" 

Jetsmark  made  a  respectful  ges- 
ture of  assent,  and  immediately  un- 
l)olted  the  door  of  the  elcset,  and 
ealled  to  liis  wife  to  come  forth.  The 
old  woman  sullenly  complied,  and 
scowled  most  viciously  at  the  innocent 
c^iLse  of  her  brief  banishment  from 
her  own  hearth. 

"  Ucmie,  I  aiu  going  forth  with  this 
ladvjand  may  be  some  hours  away.'* 

*^ Well,  I'm  sure !"  snapped  the 
shrewish  Henne,  "  to  go  out  at  this 
time  of  night,  witit  a— a  nobody  knows 
who !" 

"  HoM  thy  tongue,  woman  !"  an- 
grily retorted  Jctsraark,  as  he  cast 
over  his  shoulders  his  threaiibare  old 
dragoon's  cloak,  "or,  thousand  devils! 
BM^  Ole  Lokdie  fly  away  with  you.'* 

The  incensed  Henne  was  in  the  act 
of  commencing  a  bitter  tirade,  but 
Anudia  laid  down  a  piece  of  gold  on 
the  table,  saying — 

I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so 
much  trouble  :  pray  accept  this." 

"  Gold  I"  ejaculated  Henne,  pounc* 
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iu:  a  the  UBexpect^'d  priz^      a  preaaiTe  monosvUable^  "Here  !'*  It 

hawk  on  a  ru'  •ii^.o,  **  a  real  r  reaerick  was  a  lone,  low,  brick  building,  buying 

d\'rl  Many".- the  dreary  day  siDce  I  a  jn'mind  floor  only,  PurinnnnTed  by 
saw  and  touched  red  gold  1"  And  a  very  steep  and  bikh  siate^l  rot>i.  iii 
in  the  eeetacy  of  her  deligfat  »he  nib-  the  middle  of  the  front  waa  a  porch, 
be-J,  and  smelt,  and  even  tastr  l  the  common  enough  in  iJie  auburba  of 
pwce,  fiui*hf:ig  by  buIanciiiLr  it  on  the  Sr;in(UEWri«n  towiu^  and  in  the  Til- 
tip  of  injT  Vcilow  skiiiay  lureliutfer.  iage.s. 

tmUDjihaBtly    ejaculating—"  Gold !  Sergeant  Jetemark  opened  a  little 

red  gold !  kiiig  s  gold  V*  lattice  door,  and  walked  through  a 

Jetsmark  <\tst  one  crinnrc  at  \m  small  garden  until  he  reached  the 

wife,  giu 'r/iiiy  .  xf  r  -^^ive  of  uuutter-  porch.    He  b(  ekoned  Amalia  Hnjsp  to 

ibic  contempt  fur  uci  i^roveliing  avar-  bia  side,  and  whispered — *'B<'  Biicut 

ice,  and  then  opened  the  door  to  de-  untO  I  tell  you  to  speak."   He  then 

part   Henne,  thereupon  for  a  mo-  stooped  down  and  sought  in  the  dark 

ment  cea«^d  to  aj^mj^trophise  the  Fre-  for  a  slightly  prnjcctini?  broad  nail- 

derick  d'or  that  she  might  bold  the  bead  in  the  wooden  trame  pout  on 

httpto  tight  them  down  the  well-like  the  ri  ght  hand.  Haring  found  it,  be 

ttHliaae.  felt  for  a  piece  of  whip-cnord  attached 

On  emergin:?  intA  XyhaTn  Byens  ti  the  nail  hcnd,  and  ran  his  fin;.'oni 

Side,  Jetsmark  wkirted  Kongens  Ny-  along  the  cord  till  he  felt  the  otiier 

tKT,  md  led  the  way  down  the  long  end  pegged  in  the  earth  about  a  eou- 

Stone  Strand,  eroiised  the  canal  at  nle  of  feet  on  one  side  the  poreb. 

itseiKl  und  pr-  Hjeetb'd  pxst  the  an-  S'eartn  thi.s  pcLrlie  felt  a  ven*  Ftmall 

dent  Bor^rt,  or   Exchange  ;  then  bradi  rin^%  by  the  aid  of  M'hich  he 

acn^  toe  i^bour  to  Christiansbavn  rai^d  an  iron  plate  covering  a  square 

-a  part  itf  OofMnhagen  enrroniided  hole  a  footdeepi  At  the  bottom  was 

by  rater  and  forming  the  main  ship-  a  wooden  knobf  which  Jetamark 

wng  quarter  of  t hi*  port.    Thestn^ct?  pulled    thf*reby  rinfan^  a  private 

WareDarrow,  ahortand  jumbled  :  oell,  the  tinkling  of  which  would  at 

the  heusei  tail,  dark,  and  dismal  in  anoenotiiyto  theinmatesof  tbehouee 

their  eeoend  aspeet  The  only  ob-  that  a  trusted  friend  sought  admit- 

jert  which  a  stranger  wmild  care  to  tanee.    Hardly  a  minute  elai)sed  ere 

visit  Christiansliavn  to  behold,  ia  the  a  eilide  aljuve  the  door  of  the  porch 

march  of  Our  Saviour.    It  has  a  waswithdrawu,  and  a  tremulous  voice 

VKadrova   spire,   richly  adorned,  asked  who  was  there? 

pifitingthe  air  like  n  tapering  spear,  "Your  ancient  comrade,  Carl,  of 

to  the  height  of  nearly  three  hundri'd  I'-mtzaw's  dmgoonsl"  answered  Jeta- 

hei,  and  ia  surmounted  with  a  globe,  murk. 

aM^iniiig  a  statue  of  the  Saviour.  This  reply  was  instantly  followed 

A  marvellous  staircase  winds  round  by  the  rattling  of  a  chain  and  the 

ih^ovtfuf''  «  »f  this  spire  quite  to  the  v.  itlulrawnl  of  bolts.    Then  the  door 

Buarait,  and  he  who  a^jccnds  thither  opened,  and  the  bgure  of  an  old  man 

ought  to  have  sturdy  legs  and  steady  with  an  oil  lamp  in  his  hand,  appear- 
ed on  the  threshold.  When  ho  caught 


P;  ^sin^'  by  t hit*  church  the  old  ser-  a  glimpe  of  Amalia  he  started  and 

geaiit  imverscd  street  after  httect,  uttered  an  expression  of  surprise  and 

W  after  laoic.  much  iu  the  manuer  alariii,  but  Jetsmark  hastilv  spake  a 

^  i  hare  doubling  on  her  hunters,  few  words  to  him  in  a  dialect  whieh 

antil  Amalia  *^t*.'\y  bewildered  and  Amalia  eould  not  romprelicnd,  hut 

Weathiesd,  ami  inwardly  suspected  which  ^.v:i«  simply  Frcisiaii,  for  both 

liiat  the  sergeant  waa  by  no  means  the  old  men  were  natives  of  the  island 

going  the  direetest  route  to  their  des-  of  Amager  (near  Copenhagen),  whieh 

tmation,  but  rs^beradc^ing the  most  was  colonized  by  East  Freislandeis 

arcmtous  be  poaaibly could,  as  thonph  nearly  three  centuries  and  a-half  jc/a, 

to  cannirixly  throw  any  unseen  pur-  and  to  this  day  their  desceudauta 

meroff  the  scent.   At  length,  how-  mainly  people  it— retaining  their  own 

^tT,  he  reached  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  peculiar  language,  laws,  and  tribunals, 

'jf  Vilders  Pla<l.s,  towunls  tlie  nor-  Whatever  Jetsiiiark  s-nid,  tlie  etTeet 

them  extremity  itf  Christianahavn,  of  his  words  was  apparent  in  the  sur- 

Md  nodding  his  head  towards  an  iso-  prise  and  hesitation  evineedby  the 

Ml  honae.  he  whispeied  the  ex-  retainer  of  Knat  Vonyed.  The  ser- 
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g:pfmt  trave  him  no  time  for  coMider- 
atioii,  but  promptly  led  Amalia  within 
the  porch,  and  motioned  hie  old  com- 
nde  to  leooU  it  The  hitter  then  led 
the  way  into  a  sort  of  antechamber  — 
half  parlour,  half  kitchen.  By  the 
store  "  cxooned"  an  aeed  dame,  seated 
on  a  low  stooL  Uke  Jetsmark's  wife, 
•he  wore  the  Freisland  costume,  but 
her  elho%rs  rested  on  her  knees,  and 
her  face  was  buned  in  her  hand^  and 
rite  rocked  to  and  ho^  m  though  in 
pain  or  tribulation. 

A'^tin  Jetsmnrk  and  the  old  ser- 
vant, Veit  Pcders.cn,  exchanged  a  few 
earnest  whispered  sentences  and  then 
the  sm^eant  respectfully  requested 
Amalia  to  withdraw  the  shawl  which 
■rciled  her  countenance.  She  did  so, 
and  for  the  first  time  looked  fully  at 
Teit  FBderaea  She  eaw  a  tbin  wi- 
thered  old  man,  seventy- seven  years  of 
age,  who  stooped  consideral»ly,  and 
evidently  was  very  wealqand  totter- 
ing elowV  to  his  srav^  Hk  flue  was 
filled  with  rug^d  Knea,  and  he  had 
not  a  tooth  left  in  his  gnms,  ;>th1  hardly 
a  hair  on  his  head.  Yet  this  poor 
aged  feeble  creature  had  in  his  prime 
been  a  right  valiant  warrior  ;  bntveit 
of  the  brave  ;  t)ic  Itr.^t  swordsman  of 
Rant?:nw's  dragoon  regiment  of  terri- 
ble tame  ;  a  man  of  unstained  probity, 
and  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  out- 
lawed master  whose  sole  body  servant 
he  had  been  for  the  Lvst  qnartw  of  a 
century.  His  once  piercing  but  now 
dim  eyes  gleamed  through  their  filmy 
rheum  as  he  flpued  at  the  stranger 
lady. 

"Madame  the  Countess,'*  said  Jet.'s- 
mark,  ''may  it  please  you,  my  lady, 
to  now  tell  PederMn  with  your  own 
lips  whom  yon  are,  and  the  pnrpoci 
of  vonr  visit." 

Amalia  instantly  complied. 

<«Good  fHend.'^  said  die,  <<Iam 
Amalia,  wife  of  Lars  Vonved,  the 
grandson  of  your  nwuster,  Knnt  Von- 
ved— whom  I  must  see  by  command 
of  my  husband." 

Veit  Pedersen  mnttercd  some  in- 
articulate words,  but  instead  of  re- 
plying directly  to  Amalia,  he  went 
to  the  old  woman,  Magduie,  his 
Wife,  who  had  hitherto  not  even 
turned  hcrliead  to  retard  the  visitere, 
and  shook  her  by  tlie  shoulder,  and 
spake  eagerly  to  her  in  their  native 
tongue.  She  quickly  turned  her  laok- 
lustre  eyes  towards  Amalia,  and  has- 
tily totteied  to  her  liMt  The  hw- 
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band  and  wife  drew  quite  nigh  to 
Amalia  ere  they  addressed  her  in 
Danish. 

"  Thou  art  Aw  wife  !"  cried  Veit. 
"The  wife  of  LaisT echoed  Mag- 
dale. 

"  It  is  true,  my  friends  ;  I  am  the 
wife  of  Lars  Vonved." 

They  both  looked  at  Serjeant  Jets- 
mark,  as  though  to  lusk— "  T^-  tliis  in- 
deed realitv  ?    Or  do  we  dream  < ' 

JetmnarK  promptly  responded. 

"Veit  and  Magdale!  this  lady  is 
indeed  the  Countess  of  Elsinorc.  I 
know  it— 1  have  heard  her  counter- 
signs—I have  seen  her  tokens— -I  will 
answer  with  my  life  for  the  tralh  of 
lier  words.  01  t  v  her  aa  JO  WOnld 
obey  the  Count  himself" 

iftiereupou  the  two  old  people  seized 
her  bands  and  pressed  them  to  their 
shrivelled  Hps,  dacillatin;?  and  ?oh- 
bin<^.  They  would  even  have  knelt 
at  her  feet  had  she  not  restrained 
them. 

*'])ear  Ckkd !  that  we  should  lire  to 
see  the  wife  of  our  beloved  young 
niaster !  His  wife !  The  wife  of  Lara 
Vonved !"  cried  they.  "  He  slept  In 
mj  amis  when  a  httle  child,  voBay 
and  many's  the  hour  -i  hbed  Mag- 
dale.  He  has  climbed  my  back  a 
thousand  times !"  murmui^  Veit. 

I  taught  him  aU  the  tdeki  and  featn 
of  boyhood^  I  recited  to  him  the 
deathleas  deeds  of  his  own  glorious 
ancestors— I  gave  him  his  first  lessons 
in  arms.  Ay,  ay,  I  am  a  decrepit  old 
wom-ont  creature  now,  but  tame  wan 
whc!i  T  wa.'?  fis  straight  as  an  arrow,  as 
lithcas  a  leo{>ar(i,  aa  stronjjas  a  lion, 
fearless  as  a  Valdemar.  'Twas  I  who 
first  taught  Lars  to  wield  bis  sword, 
for  I  once  was  a  matchless  sword-sman, 
und  in  many  a  deadly  fiold  have  I 
fought,  and  fleshed  my  blade,  and 
crimsoned  it  to  the  hilt  with  tiie  rud- 
diest heart'ablood  of  vahantfoes.  Ay, 
ay,  time  was,  and  time  is.  See  what 
I  am  now !  And  look  at  Magdale, 
my  lady  !  Look  at  my  dear  old  wife — 
for  she  is  even  yet  desr  unto  an. 
Good  Lord !  fifty  years  agone  I  and 
Magdale  were  as  handsome  a  couple 
as  ever  sun  shone  on.  We  are  both 
natives  of  Amager— bom  the  lamn 
month  of  the  same  year — and  before  I 
went  to  the  wars  T  courted  her,  and 
ah's  me  !  could  you  have  seen  us  ae 
we  danced  on  holidays!  A  finer 
voung  feilow  than  rnvBeff,  and  a  moim 
nandflome  sprightly  damsel  tluui  Mag- 
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m'et  footed  it  t08etb«i[Li^  (which  he  jurnUed  queerly  tofsther 

Amager  there  was  not  one  "WCrtHy  to  owing  to  hia  excitemeat),  he  announ- 

ioid  a  cati  lle  to  her  wd  that  "  his  Highnesa  the  Prince" 

VeitPedtraenpauised a  moment, and  would  immediatelv  "receive  Madame 

then  he  and  Magdale,  with  allthena*  the  Cottnteseof  Eisinore.''  Occa»ion- 

taal  eager  garrulity  of  mgjB,  hflgBQ  to  ally  this  devoted  servant  and  follower 

remiod  each  other  of  passagesiu  their  would  simply  and  affpftionat^-ly  .-peak 


far!y  life,  and  of  incinonta  concerning  of  Kmit  \  unved  as  "  my  lOHatei 
tikt' tiiildbo^xl  Aud  youth  of  Lars  Von-  but  he  vet  more  frcqueutiy  proudl^y 
^•d.  It  wasatouching  acene,  whi<  )j  at  ajjoke  of  him  aa  **  the  priiice,"  or **h» 
any  Tther  time w-ould  have rtfl't(  t(  <i mid  hic^lmess"  and  the  title  was  real,  not 
mt€re?ted Amaliaexeeedii)i,'Iy, bather  imaginary.  Knut  Vonrfd  was  by 
bfikrt  was  enwrapped  iu  the  one  ab-  birth  a  nrince,  albeit  he,  hke  the  prior 
■chngideaof  toe  object  of  her  Ttsit,  heirs  of  the  royal  Bne  of  ValdeaMr 
&ad  she  turned  to  Jetamark  witli  cm  aubeequent  to  thrir  family  ceasing  to 
appealing  look.  He  understood  her,  be  the  ruling  d>Tjasty  of  Denmark, 
tad  aiiex^eticaliy  reminded  Yeit  that  virtually  ignored  the  mere  pnnceiy 
if  he  bred  Lan  Vbayod  and  wished  rank,  to  bear  the  yet  loftier  (becauacL 
lo  aid  to  aawe  himy  he  mut^t  loae  no  in  Denmark,  |)eculiarly  significant  ana 
timeinr>re|tariTi2:  his  master  to  receive  symbolical)  titk-  of  Count  of  Elsinore 
ler.  Tlie  old  man  .sighed  and  moaned  — first  suhjoct  of  the  kingdom.  When, 
Uli: one  aruu-sed  from  a  pleasant  dream  however,  his  attainder  specially  re- 
ts free  paiafal  realities,  and  after  ex-  atricted  the  forfeiture  of  liis  titles  to 
cTj  hanging  a  few  aentenee.s  iu  Fi  eisian  himself,  and  his  gnmdson  Lars  legally 
lith  Jetsmark,  c^uitted  the  ro(>m.  became  Count  of  Elsiuore,  he  still 
''I  have  CQUvmced  Pedersen  that  was  iucontestably  a  prince,  inaamnch 
he  iMiif  rouse  our  oUi  master  suffi-  that  the  Empress  Catherine  had  sol^ 
dntty  to  CDaUe  him  to  understand  omnly  invested  him  with  that  dignitj 
vbat  jon  require^"  observed  Jeta>  after  his  last  great  victory  m  a  '-^nn- 
autrk.  mander-in-chief  of  her  annie» ;  aud 
"  Is  there,  then,  a  doubt  of  that  V*  although  his  attainder  deprivecl  him 
ak^  Aaatia^  with  a  shudder.  of  every  title  derived  from  Denmark, 
•*G(>d  gtjIv  knows!" -was  the  des-  it  did  not  and  could  not  affect  his 
pM>-«iiii^;  reply.  "He  sometinjcs,  an  forei<;n  dignities,  and  he  continued 
rw«nk:a  has  wldioc,  hardly  unclobca  de  jure  et  dc  facto,  a  prince  of  the 
his  eyes,  or  speaks  a  word,  for  days  to-  Russian  Em|nre,  of  the  tirst  claaa. 
tflher.  He  exists  only  in  the  pjust."  Jeti^mark  and  Amalia  both  qnc8- 
**  Bnt  to-night  r  and  Ainalia  clasp-  tioned  Pedersen,  and  they  lenrnt  that 
ed  her  hands  with  sickening  appre-  Knut  Vonved  was  now,  and  had  beeu 

all  day,  far  more  **  himself"  than  for 


*' To  night,  my  lady  I   God  is  very  months  and  even  years  prenoosly. 
gt^vL    €rod  is  all-merciful  and  all-  He  understood  Pedersen  at  once,  and 
p9W(^ul devoutly  exclaimed  the  intimated  that  he  even  expected  the 
old  sergeant.  visit  of  Amalia,  and  would  eee  her 
"  Wnat  meaneat  thoul*'  forthwith.     Be  it  here  understood 
**  Madame  the  Countess,  I  hope  and  that  Knut  Vonvrd  had  long  known 
T  fear— but  hope  is  stronger  than  fear,  that  his  grandson  Lara  waa  married  to 
Knut  Voikved  thia  verv  night  com-  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Orvig. 
^etea  the  I04th  year  of  his  age."  I  shall  stay  here  and  await  your 
"  I  know  that.  plea-nure,  Madame  the  Countess,"  said 
"True,  my  lady,  but  it  in  fearful  to  Jetsniark  with  mingled  anxiety,  Re- 
think of  thai,  when  the  hfe  of  yotu"  apect,  aud  sympathy, 
hnafaand  depends,  as  I  now  hq^  to     Pedersen  thra  led  Amalia  towards 
thflron^ily  ooinpiehend,  on  the  fact  the  presence  of  his  centenarian  mae- 
that  hm  grandsire  will  this  ni^ht  be  ter.   Passing  tlirough  the  ante-room 
able  to  perfectly  understand  that  thev  crossed  a  large  cloaet  in  which 
which  you  require  at  his  hands.  Still  Pedersen  and  his  wife  slept,  and  be- 
Ihopethat—na!  here  is  Veit  Fader-  yond  that  waa  a  passage  about  ten 
mn  ! '  feet  in  length,  wainseoated  with  wal- 
Velt  came  back  with  more  aniuia-  nut,  which  wa.s  lined  with  faded 
Uon  than  he  exhibited  when  he  went  blue  velvet  hangings  to  the  height  of 
in  wiffg?H  ITimlih  and  Fieirian  a  man.  At  the  extremityiraa  a  ner- 
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row  door,  covered  with  green  baise,  the  motiuiile****  bent  fijgure  of  an  ex- 
and  studded  foncifully  with  braaa  ceedingly  aged  man.   His  outer  drees 

nails.  It  opened  at  a  t<nicli,  and  was  an  ample  fur  robe,  intrinsically 
Ainalia  at  lust  stood  within  the  chain-  of  very  f^reat  value,  for  it  was  entirely 
ber  of  Prmtf  Kuut  Vouved.  composed  of  the  rarest  Russian  sables. 

It  was  a  low  oblong  room,  hung  on  His  liead  was  nowhere  bald.  Thick 
all  sides  with  ancient  threadbare  tap-  flakes  of  glossy  hair  descended  on  hU 
estry,  representing  pcriptiiml  subjects  shoulders  to  a  great  length,  arnl  iniTijr- 
— possibly  the  work  of  some  of  the  led  with  the  beard  which  descended 
ladies  of  the  honse  of  Valdemar,  long  far  below  his  breast.  Hair  and  beard 
oentaries  a^o,  and  henee  kept  as  an  were  alike  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
heirloom.  With  this  exception  the  His  chin  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  his 
room  was  almost  devoid  of  ornament,  eyes  Were  closed.  Amalia  was  aston- 
It  contained  a  few  rush-bottomed  ished  to  behold  scarcely  a  wrinkle  on 
chairs,  a  round  oak  table,  and  a  bed,  his  gnmd  majestic  features.  His 
without  posts,  or  canojiy,  or  curtains,  countenance  itself  was  that  of  a  most 
and  steeply  sloping  froui  head  to  foot,  noble  looking  man  in  green  old  age. 
On  the  tauestried  wall  by  the  bedside  It  was  full-fleshed ;  the  complexion 
hung  a  field  manhal's  baton,  a  pair  of  was  quite  ft«sh  and  deKcaite,  and  he 
very  old  war-worn  holster  pistols,  and  had  not  lost  a  tooth.  One  must  look 
a  superb  sabre,  the  hilt  of  solid  gold  again  at  the  hair  and  realize  the  ct- 
richly  chased,  termmating  in  a  lion's  cessive  bodily  debility,  to  l)e  convinred 
head,  with  diamonds  for  wres.  Van-  that  Knut  Vonved  was  indeed  a  man 
oils  precious  stones  thickly  etmldt  d  ^ho  had  lived  a  full  generation  be- 
thc  scabbard,  both  edges  of  wliieh  yond  the  8]i;-!ri  prt--^,il«>(I  by  the  in- 
were  sheathed  in  gold;  and  acorns,  spired  Psahnist.  Amnlia  ^a'w  the 
and  oak,  and  laurel  leaves  interming-  first  glance  that  Lis  features  had  a 
led,  all  exquisitely  wrought  of  the  marvellous  likeness  to  tboee  of  her 
Rame  metal,  were  attached  in  bold  re-  husband  and  iKjr  boy ;  and  they  all 
lief  the  whole  length  on  each  side.       three  bore  indisputable  resemblance 

That  Held  marshal  s  baton  Knut  to  an  authentic  protrait  she  had  once 
Vonved  had  received  from  Catherine,  seen  of  the  mighty  founder  of  the  line 
his  imperial  Fnistre.<H,  five  years  before   of  Valdemar. 

he  resigned  her  service,  and  he  bore  it  Veit  Pedersen  yyvi\\  up  to  his  maa- 
in  hand  during  us  manv  subsetjuent  ter's  chair,  and  announced  with  an  un- 
campaigns,  in  each  of  which  be  won  affected  air  of  the  most  profound  re> 
for  her  repeated  victtmes— that  sabre  spect>  that  the  Countess  of  Elsinore 
was  a  ]>er«Mn;i1  gift  from  the  great  was  present.  Knut  Vonved  did  not 
Empresii,  wiio  in  presence  of  her  brd-  appear  immediately  conseioiis  of  what 
liant  court,  buckledil  around  him  with  was  utti  i  cd^  but  iil  reality  his  hearing 
her  own  hands —those  battered  holster  Was  only  very  slightly  impaured,  imS 
pistols  had  been  pre^'  Ti ted  him  by  his  he  now' l  oth  heard  and  understood 
father  when  he  hrst  joined  the  anny  every  word.  Slowly  he  unclosed  hin 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  throughout  eyes  and  looked  steadily  towards 
his  warrior-life  he  never  used  any  Amalia,  who  had  remained  standing 
other.  just  within  the  room.  She  met  the 

Though  so  humble,  the  ehamlier  gaze  of  those  keen  bine  eves,  which 
was  scrupulously  clean,  and  yet  poor  were  undiraned  by  film,  and  yet  re- 
old  devoted  Veit  and  Msgdale  were  tained  much  of  their  piercing'  brilU- 
the  only  persons  who  (-ver  attended  aney. 

on  its  occupant  or  dwelt  beneath  the  A  moment's  pause,  and  Amalia 
same  roof  with  him.  bounded  forwanl  uid  knelt  dose  at 

And  where  was  he— the  prince  by  his  feet  with  clasp. d  hands, 
birth  and  by  heroic  deeds  of  arms—      "  Prince  Vonved  I  save  him!  save 
the  field  marsluil  who  had  repeatedly  my  husband  !   Thou  only  eans't! 
led  mighty  armies  to  victory—the      "Who  art  thou  1" 
liou-hem  ted  warrior  and  sage  states-      Had  not  Amalia  seen  his  lips  un- 
man—the centenarian  outlawed  head  dosed  and  steadUy  move,  she  would 
of  the  kingly  race  of  \'al(lemar  ?  have  doubted  whether  £iut  Vonved 

A  huge  softly-eushioned  arm  chair  had  really  uttered  these  words— for 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  thev  were  spoken  in  a  low  yet  per- 
and  deeply  burial  in  ita  embraces  was  fectly  clear  and  peculiarly  sweet  tone. 
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"  T  am  Ainalia,  wife  of  thy  gnad-  Amalia  was  fain  to  comply  with  the 

tm,  Livr^  Vons  ed."  desiir  so  toiirhiriL'ly  e"^pre5«»ed.  Ser- 

Tnou  art  Oulouel  Onrig's  daugh-  geant  J  et«mark  was  sent  for  Wilhelm, 

Itrt"  whom  he  Qtiickly  brought  into  the 

"  I  am."  prefleDOe  of  hw  great-grandsire. 

"T  knew  him.    He  was  a  hrnv<*  Long  and  silently  did  Kinit  Von- 

ma&^  ;4iid  he  died  tor  Deonmrk.   Wiio  ved  gaze  at  iiin  descendant,  and  to 

brjnght  thee  Mther?'  the  fall  ae  tteadily  was  his  yeamiug 

^Sietgeeot  Jetamerk."  gaze  returned  by  the  nuiet  princely 

"  Jet&mark  was  ever  a  ^ooA  soldier,  child, 

and  a  taithfnl  sr-rvant,  Wiiy  bast  thou  '*  Such  an  tliou  art,  once  was  I.  well- 

aought  Hiv  presseiioe  f  righ  a  centuiy  ago !"  murmured  Kuut 

''My  husMail  eommanded  mtJ*  Vonred.     Our  race  has  not  degen- 

"  Hast  th  ni  a  token  f  erated." 

"This''  and  she  held  up  l^ars  The  speaker  mndf^  a  fr>oMe  move 

VonTed's  signet  ring.  ment,  and  Amaliu  anticipating  his  in- 

Knut  Vonved  never  even  i^oed  teatton,  caused  her  boy  to  loieeK  and 

at  the  ring,  but  kept  his  ga«e  riveted  half  guide<l,  half  lifted  Knut  Vonveil's 

oa  the  air^iiisihed  countenanee  of  the  riLdit  hand  till  it  n  .-^ted  on  Willn  im's 

ampUant  at  hi$  feeL  head,  and  then,  with  awful  tVrvuur 

"Was  that  allV*  the  patriarch  pronounced  a  blessing 

"  He  bade  me  tell  you  that  tfwugh  on  the  child. 

th  >^i''P  Sfiilf'I  f'lst,  (Jtf  f'tfih  hn.i  at  A  Koieran  pitn^*'  f-nsiiod.  Itroken 

last  dropp^ii  thr  ^'  in-d  (III  ita  deck  by  tlie  voice  of  Knut  Vonved,  aiul 

"I  know  iL    What  dot*  he  need  i"  Amalia  was  struck  by  the  wondrous, 

Amalui  repeated  her  hneband's  unearthly  radiance  which  now  o'er- 

words.  apread  his  countenance. 

"D  '-t  tliou  love  thy  husband!"  "Thy  mothor  has  taujrht  the**  to 

••More  than  life  itself!"  pray?"  said  he  to  the  yet  kneeling 

Terr  tlowly  and  with  ezfareme  la-  W. 

boor  Knut  V^on ved  extended  his  right  "  Yes ;  I  tay  my  prayers  night  and 

hfif  i  and  laid  it  on  her  head,  as  she  morning." 

kseic  hv  his  side.  "  Thou  knoweat  our  Lord's  Prayer  1" 

"Bl^  thee,  my  child!  Hay  the  «Ycs." 

God  whom  I  worship  and  in  whose  "  Let  roe  hear  thee." 

iri'/iA  present"?  I  shall  this  night  ap-  Wilhelm  immediately  cla^^pod  hm 

liar,  bl^  thee  now  and  for  ever-  little  hands,  and  still  tixodly  meeting 

loorc  1^  the  beaming  gaze  oi"  Knut  "Vonv^  ho 

Indescribably  solemn  and  thrilling  commenced  in  a  clear  modulated  voice 

▼as  the  manner  in  which  he  nttezed  the  thrice  hallowed  prayer 

tliese  worda.  "  *  Fader  vor  du  som  er  i  Himlene ! 

*•  Thou  wilt  save  him  !'*  helliget  vorde  die  navn,  tilkomme  dit 

''I  wiU,   Fear  not,  mr child.  Thy  Bige,  skele  din  ▼liliesom  i  Himmelen 

haaiMDd  shall  be  saved.  saa  og  paa  Jordan"'  

Knut  Vniived  spake  with  the  calm  A  crv*  from  his  mother  intemipted 

in«pirati«m  of  a  aying  prophet-king,  the  chdd  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer. 

He  tiien  gave  precise  ordera  toVelt  KnutVonved's  hand  inertly  slipped 

Mersen  to  seau-ch  in  an  old  chest  in  from  Wilhelm*s  head^his  eyes  cfcaed 

a  rei  T^-s  In-hind  the  tapostry,  and  in  a  in  death. 

f'V  miriute.s  a  wroui:ht-iroii  casket  Thus  passed  away  a  once  mijrhty 

WAS  pnxlucetL  and  from  it  the  mys-  man — one  of  the  bravest,  tlie  noblest, 

teriooB  wbalra  tooth  was  taken  and  the  best,  of  the  illustrious  race  which 

delivered  to  Amalia,  npning  from  the  loina  of  Valdemar 

Airain  FCnut  Vonved  spake —  the  Great. 

"Thou  hast  a  boy  i    Bring  him  The  last  sight  Knut  Vonved  saw 

hithtrS'  on  earth  was  the  bright  young  face  of 

On  the  monow  f  Wilhehn— the  last  sound  he  heard 

"3rr  eye.*?  will  never  behold  the  was  tho  voice  of  the  child  uttering  the 

diwTi  of  a  rnoiTow  on  earth.   I  must  Lord  s  Prayer, 
lee  iiim  now — see  bim  ere  I  die.** 
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THBXB  DATS  AT  XILLABKIT. 


THB  FIRST  DAT— Tfll  XIDDLB 


To  enumerate  the  objects  of  interest 
about  Mucruss  and  the  Middle  Lake 
may  resemble  more  nearly  the  cata- 
logue of  the  auctioneer  than  the 
sketch  of  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  ; 
nevertheless,  wo  think  it  well  to  par- 
ticularize— with  a  view  to  the  conve- 
xdenoe  of  tonriflta  who  may  follow  ua 
—that  they  may  aacertain  from  our 
experience  ere  they  try  it  themselves, 
how  the  day  may  be  allotted  to  the 
work  before  them. 

1.  The  Abbey  Ruin:  2.  The  De- 
mesne; 3.  Brickoen  Bridge  ;  -t.  Dinis 
island  ;  r^.  Tore  Waterfall  ;  6.  Man- 
gertou,  not  Mainger-tou,  but 
gurtOQ. 

These  will  well  employ  the  day  ; 
they  filled  ours  with  incessant  occu- 
pation, and  as  ceaseless  eiyoyment. 

We  attacked  Bfangertoo  first,  faur 
and  fasting,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
moming — our  object  being  to  cram 
within  the  sixteen  or  eighU»en  hours 
devoted  to  sight-seeing,  as  much  of  a 
taria  cm  a  for  eye  and  mind,  as  the 
recrpii\  I  faculty  could  contain. 

As  in  Berlin,  Strasbourfr,  and  Vienna, 
our  j>olicy  has  ever  been  to  scale  the 
altitude  of  theSehloss,  the  Cathedral, 
the  San  Stephan,  tliat  we  might  trace 
each  city's  mazy  plan  from  a  favour- 
able poinl  de  viie^  and  mark,  as  in  a 
map,  the  whereahoutsof  our  podtioQ 
In  our  future  rambles:  so  here  we 
woidd  look  down,  as  it  were,  from  the 
Eaele's  Nest,  upon  the  expanse  of  the 
Lakes,  and  settle  the  spots  upon 
which  our  soooeisiTe  awoops  were  to 
be  made.  Our  sentimental  obj' ct  -wns 
to  gratify  that  love  for  mountains 
which  most  persons  of  taste  indulge. 
We,  ounelTes,  TSgetate  habitually  in 
a  flat  country,  an(i  our  ideal  of  Para- 
dise is  a  land  of  It  ills.  To  breathe 
the  air  of  mountuiiiti,  pluck  the  hea- 
ther, hilberry,  and  armitus  of  moun- 
ts^is,  diink  of  the  spring  upon  the 
mountains,  tread  t  h  e  b  ri  gh  t  \v  h  o  i  csom  e 
herbage  of  the  moimtains,  shelter  be- 
neath the  pine  groves  of  the  moun- 
tains, clamber  np  the  granite  rocks  of 
the  mountains,  ga^e  upon  the  bound- 
less panorama  of  the  mountains— 


these  were  ol^jert?  nf  dosiro,  theloT^g- 
ing  for  which  nothing  could  stay  but 
tlieir  free  enjoyment 

See  us  start  m  broad  hot  still  gresT- 
ish  daylight  for  Mangorton,  the  base 
nf  ivliirh  18  not  tiuite  two  miles 
troni  our  iiostel  We  meet  with  no 
disaster  on  onr  sure-footed  colts*  hat 
there  occur  not  unamusing  mishapa 
of  sundry  kinf^??,  infi.Icntal  to  traTd: 
a  walking-stick  drops  and  is  lost  for 
ever,  a  hat  gets  swept  off  by  a  neigh- 
bour's umbrella,  a  pocket-handker- 
chief takes  to  itself  win_rs,  and  is 
gone  ;  but  above  all,  the  mdispens- 
ahle  Guide-book  is  forgotten.  For 
that,  howerer,  there  is  a  remedy  in 
the  countless  (•f>?'j>s  Jes  rfyiij^s  of  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  O'Donoghoo. 
Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  accents  a 
bridle-path  sweeps  off  to  the  rigot, 
which  our  ponies  follow  with  admir- 
able tact  and  petNeverancc.  From 
the  Devil's  Puucii-bowl — a  dark  and 
lonely  tarn,  sunk  deep  amid  perpendi- 
eniar  rocks,  nearly  two  miles  up  the 
mountain — afoot-path  conducts  to  the 
stimmit,  which  is  a  long  bogg>'  leveL 
Here,  from  an  elevation  nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea^  suidi 
a  spcno  disclo.«ies  itself  as  is  wit hont 
panillel  in  the  British  Islands,  (ii  aiui- 
er,  wilder,  and  softer  scenery  may  be 
found  elsewhere^  bnt  not  the  ssme 
▼artelT  pDck^tl  in  so  nanow  a  com- 
pass. The  extent  of  range  is  wonder- 
ful, too,  considering  that  Mangerton 
is  not  so  high  as  some  of  the  border- 
ing Reeks.  In  the  far  west  and  south 
i  -  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Atlantic  ;  to 
the  north  the  cstuarv-  of  the  Shann^^n  : 
while  rugged  and  ragged  mouniaius 
are  wedded  to  the  lo^iest  and  lUr- 
est  lakes  and  lakelets  under  the  sun, 
in  countless  profn.««ion  under  our  feet. 

The  Three  Lakes  proper  of  Kiilar- 
ney  lie  thus  firom  where  wt  atnd :  the 
Upper  Lake,  dne  west,  with  Omm- 
maglaun  mountain  intervening,  but 
not  intercepting  the  view  ;  the  Mid- 
dle or  Tore  Lake,  with  Tore  Hountalii 
about  north-we^t,  lying  between :  ami 
t!ie  Lower  T>ake,  or  Lough  Lene, 
nearly  due  uortk    The  mountaina 
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nnge  about  west  of  our  point  of  view,  er  than  many,  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
Bome  presenting  sharp  peaks  of  ever-  less,  far  from  imposing  in  extent.  The 
lasting  granite,  others  covered  with  convent  buildings  adjoin  the  church. 
Terdure  and  foliage  up  to  the  top.  We  all  of  them  in  what  may  be  considered 
thought,  as  we  took  in  the  circle  of  tolerable  preservation  —  their  ruin 
summits  surrounding  the  lakes,  that  dating  only  from  the  time  of  James, 
they  looked  like  a  ring  of  dancing  or  the  First  Charles.  The  cloister. 
Titans,  grim  and  grotesque,  hardened  which  is  a  quadrangle  of  thirty  or 
into  granite,  as  they  plunged  and  forty  feet,  is  surrouniled  by  a  pretty 
fiang;  or  like  the  weird  sisters  on  arctwle  of  pointed  and  circular  arches, 
Forres  heath,  dealing  their  "  uncan-  supported  on  pillars  of  grav  marble, 
nie"  ingre<lients  into  the  seething  cal-  A  noble  yew-tree  grows  in  the  centre, 
dron,  here  and  for  ever  immortalized  of  date  possibly  as  venerable  as  the 
IB  live  stone  by  the  hand  of  Nature's  buildings  themselves.  The  stem  of 
mm  tcDlptor.  this  tree  at  once  suggests  itself  as  a 

Cariosity  sated,  and  appetite  for  model  of  those  chapter  houses,  of 
ImJdast  aharpened,  we  bent  our  way  which  several  eidstat  the  present  day, 
rd,  making  no  further  ac-  and  some  are  in  niins,  as  at  Fumess, 
ice  with  the  ravine  of  Cum  in  Lancashire,  wherein  the  groined 
ibe)  na  coppnl^  or  the  Horse's  arches  of  the  circular  roof  rest  upon, 
,at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Punch-  and  spring  out  of  a  column  in  the 
bow£  than  a  hasty  glance  at  its  midst.  This  vew-tree,  with  its  noble 
prolaDdity,  ruggedness,  and  noisy  tor-  stock  and  sheltering  boughs,  was  iust 
zent  Another  of  the  Killamey  lakes  such  a  central  stay  and  roof  to  these 
(boC  a  show  one)  would  have  re-  forsaken  cloisters.  No  architectural 
vmrded  our  exjdoration  of  this  gully —  eye  could  miss  the  appropriateness  of 
LoBgh  Kittaue — a  handsome  sheet  of  the  design  it  suggested,  or  fail  to 
VBker,  but  time  forbade  oiu- forming  adopt  it  in  some  stone  structure  copied 
■flqpaintance  with  its  unadorned  beau-   from  its  mu, 

tiea  Boiling  water,  with  eggs  in  its  The  chiefs  of  the  M'Carthys  and 
diadng  crystal ;  and  the  uni,  with  its  O'Donoghoes  repose  in  the  vaults  of 
aodicom  of  fragrant  tea,  beat,  at  the  the  church — the  Ploman  Catholic 
nment  moment,  all  the  cold  water  commonalty  outside.  The  friars 
Uus  in  the  world,  on  a  comparison  of  mingle  their  dust  with  those  for  whom 
Ihnr  attections.  Thus  much  and  no  they  prayed.  Tiie  east  window  is 
aoRithai,  for  Mangerton,  who  was  to  pretty,  with  its  uninjured  stone  mul- 
Oi "monarch  of  mountains"  inourKil-  lions — but  the  stained  glass, 
lamey  pilgrimage,  the  only  ascent  of  •«  Throagh  which  the  de#pen'd  gloria  once 
any  remarkable  elevation  attempted  could  enter, 
in  onr  holidav  peregrination  to  the  Stroaming  like  gold  from  off  «  lenph's 
Soo'-west  of  freland. 

Breakfast  over,  we  start  for  Muc-   is,  of  course,  all  gone. 
iBOi  Abbev  and  demesne — the  Middle      Much  more  remains  bej-ond  in  the 
or  Tore  Lake  and  its  surroundings   peninsula  of  Mucruss,  which  juts  out 
*     Uie  business  of  the  day.    Tlie   into  the  waters,  and,  like  a  tongue. 


is  pronounced  Muck-russ,  not  laps  the  tide  of  both  lakes — along 

Hepw-erass.    As  we  have  to  make  a  wnich  our  course,  for  the  present, 

ksBg  circuit,  and  pack  a  dozen  delight-  lies.    We  return  to  the  main  drive, 

fill  objects  into  naif  as  many  hours,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Elizabethan 

avail  ourselves  of  car  and  boat  to  mansion  of  the  Herberts,  and  pass  on. 

Wbt  what  may  be  seen,  and  enjoy  what  The  peninsula  nins  the  whole  length 

may  be  enjoyed.    Shortly  after  enter-  of  the  Middle  Lake,  and  is  under  two 

iBg  the  gate  of  Mr.  Herbert's  de-  miles  long.  The  breadth  of  the  sheet 

mecne,  we  forsake  our  conveyance,  of  water  itself  is  under  a  mile,  the 

which  is  instructed  to  await  our  plea-  peninsula  under  half  a  mile  in  width 

a  mile  further  up  the  avenue,  — a  gem  of  water  and  mountain  seen- 


vhile  we  diverge  to  examine  the  re-   ery  compressed  into  the  smallest  cir- 
of  the  Franciscan  abbey— the  cumference — "  a  watery  extract"  of 


mondam  monastery  of  Irrelough.  lake  in  a  drop — a  world  of  landscape 

Ik  Like  most  Irish  ecclesiastical  ruins,  loveliness  in  a  globule.    Such  quin- 

Ewhich  may  be  pretty,  or  quite  as  often  tessential  beauty  was  probably  no- 

thereverse,  these  are  small  in  size,  larg-  where  ever  compassed  within  such 
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narrow  dimenaions.   In  the  middle  the  fall— water  in  motion  or  water  at 
of  last  oentuiy,  Bisho]^  Berkelevaaid  rest,  being  possessed  of  an  undv  ing 
— "  Your  French  Louis  may  ptaat  a  cliarm,  and  the  charm  is  heightened 
Versailles  but  he  cannot  improve  a  by  tiic  venhire  of  the  environ.s.  IMan- 
Mucnm';  gerton  with  its  Punch -bowl, —both 
Our  drive  takes  us  past  a  miniature  mountains,  with  their  prevailing  mists 
lough  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  and  ndn  leBervoirSi  feed  the  water- 
itself,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  fall  and  give  it  strength.  Thestreaia 
land,  where  lies,  fii-st,  Brickeen  island,  bounds  down  from  one  elevation  to 
reached  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  are.h ;  another,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the 
and  thence,  a  few  minuteg  after,  Di-  lake,  and  is  loet   On  the  waters  of 
Ilia  (not  Dm  nis,  but  Di-nis)  bland,  the  lake  we  have  not  yet  adTentuied 
by  another  bridge.    Those  j^ersons  —our  view  of  the  scenery  from  the 
who  are  so  disposed,  will  lunch  here  lowest  of  all  tlie  levels  attempted  be- 
at a  pretty  cottage,  famished  for  the  ing  reserved  for  au  evening  excursion, 
purpose,  on  potatoes  fi(  .sh  from  the  From  the  inmost  lecess  of  Dundag 
pot,  and  salmon  fre.sii  from  the  lake;  bay,  we  take  our  departure,  to  float 
the  former  boiled  as  only  Irish  cooks  lor  one  ouiet  hour  on  the  surface  of 
can  bod  them,  the  latter  grilled  on  the  loveliest  lake  beneath  the  sun. 
arbutus  stakes  before  a  fire  of  turf  or  The  Deril^s  island  fronts  its :  we  coast 
farrgots  as  only  practisml  fishermen  under  Tore,  leaving  the  green  hills  of 
can  prepare  them    ( Mir  l»usiness  was  Mucruss  demesne  and  Tore  cottage 
to  glut  the  visual  rutiier  than  the  behind,  together  with  flat-lieatied 
nutritive  organs.  Wood,  water,  and  Mangerton.  Before  us,  rise  Brickeen 
mountam  are  here  eombined— a  trin-  and  Dinis  out  of  the  water  ;  and  be- 
ity  of  impressive  loveliness,  rarely,  if  hind  them,  Olena  and  the  Ea<^le*a 
ever,  equalled—certainly  never  sur-  Nest.    To  our  ri^ht,  the  pf»ninsnfa  of 
passed.  A  most  strikmg  effect  is  Mucruss  bay,  in  its  verdurous  and 
produced  by  the  mountains  crushing  variod  beauty— rocks,  trees,  heights, 
in  upon  these  smaller  lakes,  dropping  and  hdh-ws  diversifying  its  length 
dieer  down  into  the  water,  startling  But  scarce! v  had  we  reaelud  ita 
by  their  abruptneM— perpendicular  further  point,  and  veered  westward 
and,  but  for  the  silken  vegetation  for  our  return,  ere  the  rain,  which 
wherewith  they  are  clothed,  terrific,  is  so  common  in  these  retdons— «o 
At  this  point  the  three  lakes  meet  common  throuL'h'  iit  Ireland  that  an 
Southward,  we  follow  the  windings  English  friend  o]u:e  sjiid  to  us,  with 
of  the  long  gut  that  leads  mto  the  Up-  gravest  face,  "  I  suppose  you  do  have 

per  Lake  :  in  front  is  the  middle  one  :    settled  weather  here  sometimes"  

to  our  left,  the  Lower  Lough  opens  cayne  down  in  the  Tnost  liberal  stvle, 

under  wooded  Gieua  (not  Gleena,  ami  drenched  us  all.   The  showpr* 

but  Glen^b).    Under  the  spell  of  like  some  waije  of  warfare,  was  short, 

that  enchanting  spot,  we  could  have  sharp,  an<l  dedsive.   There  was  no 

stot)d  for  hours  ;  hut  time  pressed,  nc.'d  to  hurry  out  of  it,  for  it  was 

-  SM  M  over,  and  its  w.»rk  was  too  effec- 

maaded  exploratioii— the  Tore  moun-  tuaiiy  done  for  us  to  escape  any  por- 

tain,  and  <»pccmlly  its  sweetest  of  tion  of  a  ducking  ^y  extro  exertion, 

swe^t  cascade?.  It  was  a  perfect  douche.    But  herc- 

Dmis  island  is  e^icapcd  by  means  tipon  ensued  a  colloquy  with  Mur- 

of  a  bridge  which  connects  it  with  tagh  Macgowan  that  somehow  made 

the  mainland,  thus  completing  the  amends,  and  ended  our  row  on  the 

circuit  of  the  lake  without  the  assist-  lake  with  a  wholesome  and  appcti*. 

anee  of  a  boat.   We  reneh  the  Ken-  ing  Jaugh.   We  shall  call  it  a 
maie  road,  which  skirts  the  southern 

shore— pass  under  the  rugged  bluff  of  UBOEKD  or  HVORUSflL 

the  mountai  n,  and  make  our  way  to  "  What  would  your  honour  think  of 

the  fall  of  water  to  winch  it  gives  a  trying  St  Patrick's  cure  for  the  tooth- 

name.  A  prettv  cottage  is  found  near  ache 

the  cascade— the  murmur  of  the  de-  "  But  1  Jiave  no  toothache,  so  that 

scending  lymph  reaches  the  ear— and  I  don't  requu^  the  satnt*s  remedy  " 

lo!  at  last  we  staTid  front??)-' the  foam  "Suro.  vour  honour,  like  Morrison's 

of  this  ejntomized  cataract.  ^  Some  pills  or  Daffy's  elixir,  it's  good  for 

sixty  or  eighty  feet  is  the  height  of  every  ache  under  the  sua— toothache 
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61  bellyaclie,  or  any  other  ache  that  would  sanre  her  but  she  should  go  on 
em  WTinched  one'*  poor  caicaae  the  lake.  They're  juat  like  children, 
iksumier.    I  never  saw  tbe  sicknesBit  are  women,  your  honour— the  mo- 

wouldn't  cur**.  It  would  be  as  good  ment  thoy  one  tfA-,  tlioy  begin  to 
Ma  dry  coat  to  your  honour,  now,  and  long  for  anotijer.  It  you  gave  tin  m 
■ate  you  twenty  rheumatisea  and  Holyhead  at  tin  o'clock,  they  d  cry 
m<:e  iks  many  colice.'^  their  eyes  out  at  a  quaiter  past  tin 

**  I  h.iVL' Dot  the  least  apprebenj?i.in  f-.r  the  Hill  of  Howth.  Kow^  St. 
of  title  conipkiintii  you  iiaiut,' ;  and,  in    Patrirk  was  vory  polite  entirely ;  sure, 

fact,  am  so  fond  of  water  in  every  he  d  take  od  hi;*  hat  t<>  a  red  herriar 

ihape-  drinking,  >>oating,  and  bath-  on  a  fast  day,  and  heg  its  pardon  for 

that  I  think  the  rain  lather  atiu'  it :  so,'  says  he, '  Uim  Bridgid, 

pleasant."'  you  must  ?:n.  Ti>»  true,'  says  he,  "I'd 

"But  then,  your  honour,  if  your  like  tu  rest  a  while,  to  get  Uie  better 

dothea  wen  alwaya  ringing  with  the  of  my  say  nekneaa  after  ao  long  a 

vtft,  as  ours  are  in  thia  drinchin*  iriaoe,  voyage  from  Hoom^  and  to  amoke  mr 

what  would  you  say  then?"  dhudeen  in  the  chimney  comer,  ana 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  like  a  prepare  the  notes  of  my  first  sarmon 

drop  of  comfort  aometimee ;  but  it  to  the  havthens ;  but  when  a  lady's 

»thkea  mcs,  you  go  to  the  whiiky  oonumed,  busineas  must  give  way, 

bottle,  r-TPu  without  the  exclue  of  and  her  will  becomes  our  i>I<  a-iirt  / 
rainy  ^  eat  her,  now  and  then."  "  Are  you  sure  tltt  Baint  made  such 

**0*  h,  eure,  an*  its  always  rainin'  a  polite  speech  1"  asked  we. 
hereabout.   We  have  rain  like  cata-      **Ah,  your  honour,  sure  if  he  didn't 

asd-dogs  moat  whiles ;  but  when  that  make  it,  it's  what  he  ought  to  bare 

stop*,  "wrc  hare  pupe-and  kittens  com-  rnadr  it :  anyhow,  he  did  the  jv^lite 

in'  doira — misty,  mizaiiing,  drizzling  thing.    Ali  KLliaruey  was  out  to  see 

kind  of  T»in,  that  ^oea  through  one'e  the  saint  handioff  the  hidy  into  the 

eiHtamore  aa  straight  as  a  needle*  boat — it  was  so  ifligant  and  ginteel : 

It's  mighty  convayiiient,  in  thim  say-  he  just  tiidied  tlu'  fir.  itiale  V».-;ttitude'8 

aoas^  to  take  a  drop  of  the  crayture;  glove  with  the  tip  oV  hit*  hii;i^ers,  and 

lar  viien  we  wet  oor  inside  with  spoke  to  her  so  reverential-like,  as  if 

vhiaky,  OUT  ontnde,  if  it  was  drip-  she  was  the  Queen  of  Keny%  iii->tt  ad 

pin*,  l>ecomea  as  dry  as  a  Imhip.    And  of  lxinj»  little  better  than  the  saint's 

g«XAi  warrant  we  have  for  dryin' our-  serving' maul.     And   he  bowed  at 

aeivcs      means  o'  the  same,  for  sure  every  word  he  said,  and,  not  to  be  out- 

StPitnek  himself  taught  St.  Briiig  id  dnne,  holv  Bridgid  eurtshayed  down 

th^  VTirtue  <  if  it  on  this  same  Lake  of  to  her  ankles ;  and  h*-  took  off  hU  hat 

Killamey.    The  polite  saint  cured  ^s  mitre,  I  mane;  with  an  air.  The 

;hc;  dUfUn'a  Uxithache  with  that  ninch  dancmg-master  that  (x>mea 

a&  ten  thousand  veer  ago."  down  from  Cork  twice-a-week  in  win- 

•  I  never  knew  these  saints  weie  ter — Munch^r  Cotttf4x>7i-^uByer  ent 

aeomaiDted,"  re<?ponded  we.  an*  capered  w  iih  half  the  ^ce." 

*Och,  indeed,  they  never  needed      "  Why,  you  seem  to  know  all  about 

aa  introduction,  for  they  >\-eie  asthick  it,  Murtagh,  as  if  you  had  been  there," 

aathebark  and  tlie  tree— aa  intimate  said  we. 

a^  man  ^ind  wife  -I  mane,  of  course,        O'  h,  your  honour,  I'veheerd  it  so 

u  broth'^  r  and  .-ister;  lor,  sure,  he  often  that  I  R'^m  to  know  it  as  well 

wnA  a  blt*^ed  monk,  .uid  she  a  holy  aa  my  breakfuiit  of  ^lirabout ;  and,  at 

mm:  and  they  crune  to  Kerry  toge-  any  rate,  any  one  would  guess  the 

ther,  on  the  Irisli  mission    he  float-  saint  would  do  the  thing  ginteely. 

ing  on  a  big  stone  through  the  say,  Well,  your  honour,  they  sailed  about, 

and  she  riding  through  the  air  on  a  hke  Captain  Cook,  here  and  there, 

fainbow.*''  and  nowhere  heetdes,  and  landed  at 

"  Hia  boat  must  have  been  well  off  Innisfallen ;  and  wherever  St  Piit- 

for  hatla^^t,  and  he'-ltTie  of  rail,  I  sup-  rick's  foot  trod,  there  grew  np  a 

pose,  Wite  au  caiiy  specimen  of  tne  shamrock ;  and  wherever  Bridgid's 

»tmi'j«pheric,"  was  our  remark,  aside,  bright  eyes  fell,  they  dropt  a  daisy ; 

WeO,  you  see,  aur,  after  tay  at  the  so  that  what  between  the  efforts  of 

A>'"!»  y.  and  they  felt  refreslied,  the  the  two  at  field-^'ardcninu,  there  were 

liiy.  ajd  is  natlieral  to  the  sex,  felt  fnv  sjkot.s  that  werr  not  embroidered 

rnjiit^  and  fidgetty,  and  nothing  with  tlowers.    But  lo !  and  behold 
TOL  LTl^irO.  OOCXXXII.  18 
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you  I  it  was  a  warm  summer's  day —  "  With  that,  your  honour,  the  keel 

the  verv  heieht  of  the  dog-days — and  just  touclied  the  stratid,  and  out 

what  snoula  happen  but  a  thunder-  jumps  Biddy  in  the  water,  crinoUnes, 

storm  on  thr  hike  !    It  grew  dark  all  atul  brogues,  and  all,  and  right  down 

of  asuddcn:  audthey  saw  it  gatherin'  wiiii  her  under  the  surface.  They 

uid  gathenn*;  ftndSt  Bridgid  grew  fished  her  up  in  no  time;  and  she 

wild  with  tlie  fear,  and  she  hugged  began,  with  the  water  streaming 

one  of  the  IxKitrnen,  and  said,  'You  down  from  the  coliocn's  hair:  'O 

jewil,'  savs  she, '  sure  you  won't  let  a  blessed  Patrick  !  (llash) — Och  !'  and 

purty  girl  be  drowned — more  betoken  down  with  her  under  the  water  agin, 

and  she  a  saint!*  and  with  that  they  Up  peeped  her  head  shortly,  and 

took  to  their  oars,  mi  l  i  !r     land  as  thev  were  going  to  lead  her  out,  when, 

hard  as  they  could  pelt.    Didn't  the  flash  !  came  tmother  ])link  of  hght- 

water  flash  behind  the  blades,  and  ning,  and  down  wint  the  lovely  saint 

the  keel  plough  a  furrow  half  a  fa-  like  a  startled  water-bin* 

thorn  deep,  and  the  sweat  row!  off  "  At  last  the  storm  wa-  nvrr  :  hut 

their  faces  as  they  pullt  for  the  de  ar  not  tlie  troubles  of  the  darlin';  for 

life ;  and  the  thunaer  just  b^nuin^  she  tuk  the  toothache,  with  all  the 

to  qtake  firom  between  the  l^rc  and  eowld  water  the  got,  and  fell  cruel 

the  Aiglets  Nest,  and  the  lighting  to  bad. 

sparkle,  and  her  little  heart  ready  to  "  Witli  that,  your  honour,  our  holy 
jump  out  of  her  mouth  with  rale  Saint  Patriek  takes  a  bottle  of  holj 
dread.  Just  thin,  there  was  a  flash  water  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  savs  he : 
like  a  hundred-pounder  going  off,  and  *  show  me  your  tooth,  my  dear.  And 
it  lit  up  Ross,  and  Mucniss,  and  In-  he  ponn  three  strong  drops  in  it,  one 
nisfalh-n,  and  ever>' Rpot  around,  like  after  the  other,  and  holds  up  his 
an  ilUaaination  on  Ijonfire  night— and  thumb  and  two  fingers  so,  and  says : 
St.  Bridgid  would  stand  it  no  longer;  'by  dls  and  by  da^  and  by  t'oChert 
BO  she  cauglit  St.  Patrick  round  the  come  out  of  her,  daymon  of  tooth- 
neck,  and  screeched  out,  *  Paudcen,  ache  ;'  and  so,  when  she  took  a  drop 
asthore.you're  a  philosopher;  and  will  more  out  of  the  bottle,  the  toothache 
you  tell  us,  for  the  love  of  Maiy,  if  was  weQ,  and  more  by  token,  aho 
water's  a  non-conductor  V*  said  she  was  as  diy  as  a  bone. 

"'May  I  nircr  taste  any  thin/^  'MVcll,  sir,  the  e^int  taught  the 

stronger  than  that  same,'  replied  the  people  the  charm  from  that  out :  and 

good  saint ;  '  but  it's  true  as  your  what,  with  the  three  fingers,  ana  the 

name's  Biddy.'  boly  water  and  a  mp  of  wbiakey  in 

"'Doyrtj  tell  me  that,'  says  she;  it,  sorra  a  one  amongst  us  but  cures  the 

'for  I'm  uioitirtl  feerd  of  this  light-  toothadie,  or  a  wet  akin  with  St. 

ning,  and  I'd  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Patiick's  panasaya. 
aay  to  get  out  of  ita  way.' 

TBI  aaooKD  DAY-^nut  orraa  laki. 

Bbeakfabt  at  fiye  A.it.  sees  us  ready  the  Upper  Lake,  with  its  islands,  the 

for  a  long  day's  excursion,  the  longest  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  aU  between  the 

we  project,  thr  track  pursued  being  further  or  eastern  end  of  that  de- 

our  own,  and  our  satisfaction  with  the  sohite  defile  and  our  hostel,  that  cfnild 

route,  now  that  all  iis  over,  is  perfect,  be  pressed  into  the  hours  of  sunlii,'lit. 

landlords,  waiters,  guides,  and  boat-  Thatthe  oookinganimalmightnot  lack 

men,  were  dead  against  the  feasibility  his  appropriate  delectations,  while  tlie 

of  our  plan;  it  would  never  do;  it  pictorial  animal  was  glutting  his  eyes 

was  too  long;  it  was  reversing  the  "with  verdurous  leaS  and  plant," 

usual  method ;  it  was  going  against  with  piny  precipice,  and  ludd  wave, 

the  stream  ;  it  was  travelling  round  the  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  our  party  laid 

about ;  but  every  n<'scrtion  of  it.*?  hn-  in  a  store  of  provisions,  such  a 

possibility  only  rendered  us  more  rc-  Vitellius  mi^^ht  envy,  and  hungry 

solved  to  demonstrate  its  easy  and  travellers  would  welcome  like  the 

agreeable  possibOity,  omitting,  at  the  manna  in  the  wildememL  Of  our 

mvrip  time,  nothing  really  worth  see-  feats  of  prowess  prrf  rnied  upon  the 

jug  in  a  limited  tour  of  t)ie  I^akes.  champ  de  hataUU  furnished  by  our 

Our  uuiime  wiwi  meant  to  embrace  trim  hampers,  that  containing  the 
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wL'd,  this  the  liquid  elements  of  our  luxurianceof  leaf  and  colossal  growth, 
refection,  the  modest  muse  declines  Having  surveyed  tiiis  lovely  lakelet 
A  record.  from  every  portion  of  its  expanse,  and 
By  car  we  proceed  to  the  tunnel  on  left  the  prmt  of  oiu*  foot  on  every 
the  Kenmare  road,  the  "  New  Cut,"  sand,  we  make  our  way  up  the  stream, 
as  it  is  called,  which  takes  the  tour-  at  its  further  end,  as  far  as  Lord 
ist  nearer  the  Lakes  than  the  older  Bandon's  miniature  demesne,  and  its 
road.  We  coast  the  whole  *^  Long  pretty  cottage ;  when  taking  the  last 
1*02^"  (of  three  mHt  s  in  length,)  farewell  of  a  scene  we  shall  never, 
which  connects  the  .Middle  with  tlie  prolmbly,  witness  again,  we  resigned 
U|>per  Lake — a  tedious  c;inal-like  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  Murtagh 
duninel,  the  current  of  which  we  Macgowan,  our  cicerone.  Our  fur- 
should  hare  breasted,  had  we  gone  up  ther  course  was  to  be  pursued  on 
it  in  a  boat,  and  yet,  though  confined  foot,  b^  far  the  most  effectual  way 
to  the  rocul,  lost  nothing  of  the  pictu-  for  seemg  objects  satisfactorily,  but 
nma  beauties  on  either  side.  The  one,  at  the  same  time,  which  either 
life's  Nest  returned  its  clear,  sinule  narrows  the  limits  of  a  tour,  or  else, 
eebo^  as  clearly,  and  showed  its  ab-  obliges  one  to  extend  the  time  of  its 
nipt  form,  as  sharply,  from  the  high-  duration. 

way  as  from  the  boat    We  gained  Onward  we  sped,  looking  back  at 

time  by  this  method,  and^  as  we  fan-  times  on  the  lake,  whose  narrow  sur- 

citd,  a  finer  prospect.    We  had  seen  face  resembled  a  jH>rtion  of  a  river 


of  the  channel  at  its  lower  rather  than  an  expanse  of  water,  and 

eod,  too,  at  Dinis,  where  we  looked  hemmed  in  so  completely,  that  it 

up  under  the  two  arches  of  Old  Weir  seemed  to  have  no  outlet  of  escape  ; 

B^dge,  at  its  exit  into  Tore  Lake,  and  yet,  it  smiled  as  cheerily  in  its  tran- 

admued  the  rapids  which  we  did  not  quil  prison,  as  any  resident  in  that 

CB6  to  encounter.  The  Eagle's  Nc8t,  hermit  region  might  do,  whom  no 

Olwia  Mountain,  and  Toomies,  were  social  claim  called  to  sterner  fields  of 

Siona  objects  in  the  bright  mum-  duty,  whom  an  indulgent  Providence 

■an,  radiant  as  warriors  with  a  allowed  to  grow  old  in  this  most 

en  casque,  the  vanguard  of  a  still  sweet  seclusion :  "the  world  forget- 

■ore  imposing  troop  beytmd  the  Gap  ting — by  the  world  forgot."   At  a 

vestw^rd,  the  Reeks,  whose  rere  mile  distant  we  approach  the  Gap  of 

Mntched  away  to  the  sea-board  of  Dunloe.  forming  with  the  Upper 

the  Atlantic.  Lake,  tne  specialty  of  the  day's  visit 

Opposite  the  Eagle's  Nest,  on  our  Much  comes  in  incidentally  besides, 

left  nand.  a  cascade  of  fia.shing  waters,  as  the  Cum  (Combe)  Dhu,  or  Black 

OB  a  small  scale,  repaid  a  rapid  visit  Valley,  on  our  left  front,  correctly  so 

On,  however,  still  on,  with  our  named,  with  its  gloomy  depth,  and 

■oat  handy  outside  car,  the  perfection  sullen  stream,  the  Reeks  and  the 

of  conreyance  for  tourists  anxious  to  Purple  Mountain,  with  the  Gap  be- 

jomp  ©4  and  itinerate  for  sight-  tween,  together  with  rush  of  water- 

■eemg  purposes  every  now  and  then,  fall  and  hush  of  tarn,  which  abound 

*•  It  bowla  you  along,"  as  our  carman  in  these  mountainous  solitudes,  where 

•aid,    as  faiandy  as  a  taypot,  wanting  the  scream  of  the  ea^Ie  strangely  in- 

the  spout  and  the  handle."  termingles  with  the  bleat  of  the  goats 

At  the  timnel  a  boat  awaits  us,  and  or  ragged  sheep,  who  crop  a  scanty 

we  enter  it,  to  prosecute  our  watery  dinner  off  crags  that  hang  in  mid-air. 
joorney  over  the  narrow  surface  of      A  loggin  stone,  near  the  right  hand, 

the  souallest  of  the  Lakes.    In  no  di-  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gap,  reminds 


is  it  a  mile  in  length,  and  tiie  one  of  the  ubiquitous  presence  of 

loftjr  mountains,  amid  which  it  is  those  mysterious  Druids,  the  tokens 

Iwied^  make  its  dimensions  l(K>k  more  of  whose  weird  worship  meet  us  in 

iM^nificant  still.    But  it  is  surpass-  the  most  remote  recesses,  as  well  as 

ittgly  beautiful,  notwithstanding,  and  on  open  down  and  frequented  plain, 

is  studded  with  islands,  of  every  shape  Ireland,  no  less  than  Biscay,  Brittany, 

wkieh  rocky  surfaces  can  take,  and  or  Mona,  must  have  been  a  favourite 

OWDed  with  a  coronal  of  the  richest  haunt  of  the  votaries  of  stone-wor- 

folia^   The  evergreen  oak,  arbutus,  ship ;  for  not  even  Carnac,  with  its 

aiMi  juniper,  here  thrive  to  a  marvel,  cairns,  can  rival,   in  curiosity  or 

'  Murprise  the  on -looker  with  their  number,  the  monuments  of  rude,  yet 
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artificial,  construction,  that  stud  the 
way  £rom  the  shores  of  Bhaunon  down 
to  the  oores  oS  Eenmarft 

The  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  a  fissure  of 
the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  severity, 
running  north  aud  south  at  the  weat 
of  the  Lakes,  the  rift  being  betweeh 
the  mountains  of  the  Bedu  and  the 
Toomies.  This  gorge  is  marked  bv 
naked  and  bleak  rocks,  rising  high 
overhead— by  deep  and  inky  pools, 
here  and  there  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  which  is  traversed  by  a  thick 
thread  of  water — and  by  a  rapid 
closure  of  the  cUfi^  about  half  way 
through  the  Gap,  so  as  almost  to 
threaten  a  stoppage  of  the  way. 
There  is  just  room  for  a  footway, 
however,  and  no  more.  Never  was 
region  so  deBolat<$  and  eterile.  The 
gloom  CKf  the  grave  has  settled  over 
the  spot ;  and  it  is  worth  thf  travel- 
ler's while  to  visit  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  uew  sensation.  Ki  Harney  is  all 
beauty  and  life  elsewhere— here  all  ia 
gloom  and  death.  Byron's  solitary 
gentleman,  wlio  doatcd  on  ijetrifac- 
tlons,  might  here  sit  ou  rocks  and 
'muse  o*er  flood  and  fell"  to  his  heart's 
oontfent,  for  through  the  livelong  day 
be  would  see  little  else  to  vaiy  his 
Qontemplations. 

'*Sure,  your  hononr,"  said  Mnr- 
tagh,  **whin  God  made  the  world, 
idTtne  rocks  that  remained  over,  tliat 
he  eotiMn't  build  into  the  rounds  he 
thrun  them  here." 

Entering  the  Gap  a  t  t  he  wrong  end 

the  Head — we  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  our  route  f;if  ilitjited  by  de- 
scending the  whole  loia*  mileg  through 
It— a  mndi  more  pleasant  operation 
than  facing  its  repulsive  ascent  in  the 
orthodox  direction.  Besides,  from 
an  elevation  at  entering  it,  we  com- 
manded its  chief  features  in  the  en- 
tire descent  acquiring  a  familiarity 
with  the  salient  point  of  t!ie  rlifisTn 
that  few  travellers,  we  presume,  who 
merely  pass  throutjli  it,  achieve.  One 
of  its  tarns,  the  least  life-like  of  the 
lot,  is  tliat  where  St.  Patri<  k  is  said 
to  have  drowned  "the last  sarpinty" 
when  his  saintship 

**  Drove  tbe  frogs  into  th«  bu^, 
And  taaidiM  all  tfw  ^mmini.** 

Kather  more  than  halfway  down  the 
Gap  the  path  widens  into  a  road 
fnaoticable  for  the  country  cars ;  but, 
a?;  Tvc  hr\fl  no  conveyance  at  hand^  we 
continued  our  way  on  foot. 


i  Kittamey,  [Aug. 

We  had  gathered  by  the  way,  in 
this  desolate  region,  many  com- 
panions as  a  reermtinff-sergeant  on  a 
market  day ;  for,  to  the  standing  re- 
proach of  this  re<,don,  idlers  abound. 
There  is  some  pretcnee  of  traffic,  it 
is  true,  with  many,  like  the  eternal 
sawdust  pincushions,  lucifer  matches, 
tagged  laces,  and  Turkey  rhubarb  of 
Cheapside ;  for  they  oft'er  you  milk, 
whisky,  and  later  on  in  the  season 
sundry  wild  berries,  besides  their  ser- 
vices as  guides;  but  disguised  men- 
dicancy is  the  main  reliance  of  most. 

From  the  northern  end  of  the  Gup, 
our  road  was  clear  to  tramp  to  the 
Brig  of  Laune,  or  Beaufort  Bridge,  at 
the  north-western  end  of  the  Lower 
I^e.  But  what  was  that,  with  the 
little  Loe  trilling  its  liquid  music  Ijgr 
our  side,  the  lark  hi^  overhead,  light 
hearts  in  our  bosoms,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  prove  to  the  stereotyped 
tuuri&t  and  guide  that  as  good  rout^ 
might  be  projected  by  an  inteUigeat 
traveller  to  suit  his  own  taste  as  any 
already  devised.  Uur  plan  ^\  as  a  bri  1 
liant  success.  A  boat  wa^i  tu  uv.  ait 
us  at  the  bridge ;  and  thenceforward 
our  progress  and  the  elements  would 
be  so  completely  under  our  manage- 
ment, that  we  could  time  our  return 
to  a  minute. 

The  castle  of  Dunloe  crowns  a  hill 
a  mile  or  so  before  us — an  ancient 
keep,  intended  to  guard  the  paiss  of 
the  river.  It  is  still  uninjured,  al- 
though it  figured  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Wars,  and  is  thus  of  respect.iVIe 
antiquity.  It  is  surrounded  ny  treea 
of  as  venerable  an  age  as  itself,  and 
proves  that  the  barons  of  olden  timo 
possessed  a  taste  for  the  picturesque 
in  the  localities  pitcbf^d  ni'on  for  their 
abodes.  The  very  choicest  views  over 
the  Lower  Lake,  with  its  exquisite 
islands — the  level  and  wooded  shores 
of  the  northern  side — the  magnificent 
hills  and  forestry  of  the  south— all 
present  themselves  continually  to  the 
aenueens  of  this  happy  abode.  Far 
happier  they,  in  these  piping:;  times  of 
peace,  to  enjoy  the  elegant  repose  of 
a  country  geutleman's  mansion,  than 
the  hardly  assured  safety  of  not  or 
fortalice  in  troublous  periods  of  do- 
mestic broil  or  foreitrn  inva^^ion. 

True  to  their  directions,  we  find  m 
boat  awaiting  us  here;  and  our  trusty 
sons  of  the  wave  preparing  a  welcome, 
in  the  shape  of  an  oxtcmporised  bene- 
diction, lavished,  no  doubt^  upon  e  veiy. 
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•W>».-ve  party  wHh  ^n'.\\  ^u\m\\y. 

moutVi  was  grrt\cea  with  a  bia  k 

vffYieii  vfe  arrive«l  ;   but  tiieir 
VecftAictioTi  -WAS  evidently  meant  to 
iniit,  vn  the  shape  of  what  is 
oJlwWn  Ireland,  a  sift  /i  of  wliisky. 
e'mWty  of  the  saluUition  was  a 
•         kind  of  thankHgi\ing  for  favours  to  be 
f        iMrtowed.    Hera  the  spokesman  of 
I        the  party,  befote  we  were  seated,  be- 
gui  with — 

"Ach,  sure,  your  honour,  explor- 
in*  ESXaauj  wSaA  himtiB'  tiie  di?el 
throngh  hk  own  domain  in  the  Dun> 
loe  Gap  is  w?\rni  and  dry  work  in  tlie 
hot  month  of  J  uue.  You  ought  to  take 
something  to  prevint  your  catehin' 
a  toadheroouU  of  a  cold  whin  yon  sit 
dowTL  Be  the  same  token,  smokin' 
itself  is  dry  work,  and  waitin'  for  the 
ontiy;  and  whiu  your  honour,  re- 
nedies  liiiiiael£  maybe  ywi*d  pasB 
the  powder-flask  rmmd,  mi  give  na 
all  a  prime/' 

As  we  faced  down  the  lake  on  ita 
weiteia  aide,  ita  lofty  walla  were 
leathered  with  foliage  to  the  very 
waters  edire.  The  mn  had  passed 
his  meridian  an  hour  or  two,  when, 
by  oar  direction,  our  boatmen  pull 
■to  aesve  ononriiglit,  where  a  tiny 
stream  embouches  on  the  lake.  H*  l  e 
we  meant  to  dine.  Ourself  and  our 
c^jmpanioos  twain  provide  out  of  the 
icanina  of  our  feast  a  sumptuous 
bapgngt  for  our  guide  and  tor  the 
cppw  of  our  Ivirque.  The  cascade  a 
short  way  up  the  stream  (:Sullivan's 
— it  ought  to  have  been  (yjDonoho^t) 
an  the  Lower  Lake,  was  beautiful, 
with  its  dei?ii  net'lusion  and  triulefall. 
Interlacing  tree^j  shut  out  the  light  of 
a  rich  afternoon  sun,  and  the  festoon- 
ing frmgea  of  the  forest  must  hare 
been  dense  indeed  to  exclude  the 
golilen  ray.s.  We  paced  our  path 
down  a^uiu  to  the  lake,  and  bathed 
eMdfea,  by  way  of  amends,  in  the 
flooding  sunli^'lit  that  fell  direct  on 
OGT  boat  and  the  rude  breakwater 
below.  We  dined  on  the  open  sward 
idMvaheahoiie.  and  blessed  the  GHver 
flf  hia^Mtfoa  beams. 
imDinnoT  over,  we  had  a  chat  with 
Ibirtaj^h  about  the  ramble  and  ex- 
n|enfeM»  of  the  morning,  when  he 
liimDed  na  with  the 

LEGEND  OF  BUWLOE. 

How  did  thiei  Gup  come  to  be  split 
^1  aoBse  earthquake,  doubtleaa^  in 


"  Well,  your  honour,  that  laay  be ; 

hut  the  people  of  this  country  account 
for  it  dirt'erently.  For,  once  upon  a 
time,  as  I've  heerd  tell,  there  was 
one  Finn  Macool  li  ve<l  hereabouts :  he 
was  a  mortial  tall  kind  of  a  botickol, 
anyhow- one  of  the  joints  I'iriants) 
mintioned  m  Giuetiis.  1  believe ;  and 
when  he  was  a  little  mt  of  a  gosMwn, 
the  day  he  wore  his  first  breechea,  he 
would  he  riding  evcr>'  thing  he  mmo 
across,  as  other  Uttle  boys  will  ride 
ufKm  a  slip  of  a  stick  for  want  of 
something  i>etter:  so  nothing  would 
sarve  him  Imt  he  sliouM  .-^it  astride 
over  the  ridge  which  is  now  the  Gap 
of  Dunloe.  They  say  he  was  ninety 
niih's  hidi  when  he  was  nine  year 
ould :  an  if  it  be  tme,  it  must  have 
taken  a  power  of  goatskins  ti)  make 
him  his  breeches,  and  no  iud  of  taU- 
ora  to  stitch  them  together.  How 
many  acres  of  flax  it  took  to  make  a 
shirt  for  him,  I  won't  vinture  tospek- 
kyiate  upon.  Well,  your  honour,  in 
tbem  early  ages  of  the  world,  the 
ridges  and  the  mountains  was  as  sofl 
as  new  mortar  or  butter  fresh  from 
the  chum,  in  regard  of  their  being 
only  just  turned  out  of  the  mowli 
So,  no  sooner  had  my  young  hayro 
sat  down  with  one  fut  in  the  Ui)per 
Lake  and  one  in  the  Middle  one,  than 
the  ridge  gave  wav  beneath  his  seat, 
and  down  he  sunk  till  he  was  up  to 
his  chin— the  ridge  \ip  high  liefore, 
and  the  ritige  up  hign  behind  hiuL 
Yees  may  be  sure  he  didn't  stay  loDg 
there,  but  gothered  himself  la  no 
time,  and  off  to  his  mother,  whimper- 
ing and  whining  all  the  way  because 
his  new  white  craokei-s  was  spoiled 
with  the  mud  More  betoken  that 
his  storv  is  true,  they  say  the  impres- 
sion of  his  nose  is  still  at  one  side  of 
the  glen  neiir  the  top,  and  of  the  back 
of  his  head  against  the  other.  I  never 
seen  it  myself,  your  honour,  nor  has 
it  been  Been  in  the  memory  of  man  ; 
but  it's  aisy  to  account  for  that,  for 
you  perceive  that  near  the  top  it  is 
all  overgrown  with  ahraba  ana  treea 
that  hide  the  markof  theiotn<'«  fay- 
turrs.  But  other  people  f?f»y  that  the 
aneiior  of  Noah's  ark  tore  down  the 
gap  during  the  flood,  whin  the  path- 
riarch  was  takin*  his  pleaimre  in  his 
yat  ('yacht),  one  rainy  day,  and  he 
wanted  to  stop  awhile,  in  order  to 
bind  oiic  of  his  boys  on  shore  for  a 
dish  of  berries  to  savson  his  dasa  of 
punch  with  after  duner.  They  My 
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the  flood  drove  tho  great  say-captain  to  make  the  patch  ofcreen  here  bor- 
on, and  the  soft  mudof  the  mountain  dering  the  lake  eervtoeable  to  the 

wii8  bad  holding  ground,  and  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 

fluke  of  the  aiiehor  toro  the  rift  right  Nothing  can  be  sweet<-r— and  no  in- 

tiirough  tlie  ridge,  for  a  rapparee  of  a  ducement  can  draw  us  home  so  early 

sou'wester  eome  on  him  onawares,  as  we  might  go  flrom  thia  fairy  spot, 

and  blewn  him  off  to  Amaynia  or  A  tea  here  were  far  more  gratefiil 

Virginia,  or  some  other  haythenish  than  in  the  most  elegant  coffee  room 

place,  in  the  wink  of  a  midj^^e's  eye.  —hence  tea  becomes  for  the  nonce 

*Tia  myself  knows  little  about  it,  only  the  want  of  tho  times.   Between  the 

rye  aeen  the  Qap  of  Dunloe  just  as  cottage  at  Dinia,  which  was  within 

it  is  ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  easy  reach  of  a  ni*  sson::r  i  in  the  boat 

that.    I  don't  suppose  it  waa  ever  nnJ  our  Glena  iKu  ulisf,  our  wants 

much  dili'erent,  to  spake  ot"  were  readily  and  liberally  supplied, 

and  fully  two  hours  more  were  cou- 

Two  honm  afterward  beheld  us  on  sumed  on  soft  Glena  ere  we  could 

ourfurther  way,  Mucrussbein'' with-  tear  onrsclvoH  froin  the  enchanting 

in  our  easy  tchcIl    Our  course,  in  spot  The  sun  was  setting  over  Man- 

coadliug  towards  Glena,  enabled  us  to  gertOB.  and  lighting  np,  with  purple 

•«  Slowly  trace  the  fore.fs  shady  «:ene  «  endgold,  the  heathoiy CtOWnofGHflIM 

^  over  our  head  ere  we  aUow^^d  our 
for  it  oiif»  continuous  wood  from  Murtagh  to  summon  iw  with  hii  bugle 
Beaufort  Ikidge  for  fully  three  miles  to  embark.  Instead  of  passing  unuer 
on  oar  right,  our  place  of  afternoon's  Brickeen  Bridge  into  the  haain  of  the 
refection  i)eing  rather  less  than  half-  Tore  Lake,  we  eoi'-tcd  along  that 
way  along.  As,  matter  of  course,  we  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  mucrusa 
slide  by  the  in^iguificant  islets  that  which  borders  the  Lower  Lake.  Pass- 
Be  inshore  in  this  direction,  but  halt  ing  by  dozena  of  isleta  to  whieh 
at  none.  At  length  wc  reach  the  O'Donoghoe's  name  gives  celebrity — 
well-kept  sward  before  the  cottage  his  "Horse,"  his  "Table,"  his  "Gun," 
that  invites  the  traveller  to  land  at  his  "  Broomstick"— eaid  islets  coor 
the  base  of  Glena.  All  here  bespeaks  tisting,  in  many  cases,  of  dieer  foeki 
the  hand  of  care,  the  eye  of  taste,  the  —we  make  land  at  the  poiat  neareat 
hrart  of  benevfilence— the  Kenmrire  t  >  rioghei*een  Tillage  ana  its  eomBMN 
fjuaiiy  having  done  all  in  their  power  dious  hotel 

na  TBian  a4T— <«n  uiwaa  laks. 

TffTs  asthemostextensive  and  varied,  is  something  to  look  at,  not  a  mile 
we  reserve  for  a  tHmne  bowlu  on  the  or  two  crowded  in  by  high  heaven- 
last  dM[  of  our  tonr :  a  kind  of  first  kissing  hills,  which  is  too  nanow  Ibr 

lofe  (of  it  almie  we  caught  a  gleam  effiwt   Bowls,  paterae,  tazze,  are  tiia 

on  the  eveninj?  of  our  arrival)  -  our  imajjes  which  such  diminutive  con- 
first  love  and  our  last— justasin  West-  cavities  suggest— «mall  utensils  of  do- 
moreland,Grasmere,Battennfin,Ke8-  mestic  use — whereas,  the  wider  lake 
wick,  UUeswater,  and  Ckmiston,  onlv  finds  its  apt  similitude  in  a  Versaillea 
sent  us  back  to  Windermere -with  fresh  mirror — a  wide  expanse  of  Bhinuag 
sest  for  its  more  expamied  and  in-  gla>*s  ]>ound  within  a  golden  rim. 
sinuatmg  boauLied.  That  tine  lake  is  iu  extent  grew  upon  us  from  our 
notone of  thoseconoentratedand  strik-  pedestrianizing  freely  along  its  ahcreB» 
ing  belles  that  take  you  by  storm,  but  before  we  emlmrked  for  an  inspection 
one  of  those  m'>r»^  catholic  and  softer  of  iti*  Jitlle  Imff.  Ere  we  reached 
natures  that  wiu  upon  your  liking,  and  our  point  of  embarkation,  proceeding 
aTentoally  drive  the  dasher  oat  of  on  foot  from  Mncmai^  all  the  wav 
your  heart  So  with  Lough  Lane  or  round  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Lough 
the  Tx3wer  Lake  at  Killarney ;  we  are  Lane,  our  walk  must  have  been  little 
disposed  to  believe  that  of  our  enjoy-  short  of  ten  miles ;  so  that  our  hquid 
meats  in  our  tour,  the  larsest  snare  love  grew  to  the  amplitude  of  an  in- 
was  derived  from  the  nuutiiarioiis,  land  sea,  aa  we  compassed  iti  borders 
though  less  imposing  succession  of  in-  in  our  promenade ! 
teresting  objects  it  supphed.  Besides,  We  hade  itflieu  to  Mucruss  before 
hve  miles  at  a  stretch  of  lake  surface,  breakfast  on  the  tliiid  morning,  in- 
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tOBding  to  transfer  oar  traTelling  gear 
tD  one  of  the  hotels  nearer  our  })oint 
of  departure,  where  we  should  break- 
fiMt  and  sleep.  Having  appointed  the 
bmt  mud  crew  of  the  previous  day,  to 
erov  the  lake  for  us,  to  the  same 
remkzTouB  as  jreeterday,  our  carpet 
ba0i  were  stowed  away  under  their 
mKj  aod  with  three  stout  shillelaghs 
fat  our  onlv  conveyance,  we  sturt  on 
foot  for  Kiliamey.  The  road  is  good, 
todoed  with  trees  most  of  the  way, 
IB  some  plaoee  densely  and  regularly. 
On  our  left,  immediately  after  start- 
ing, hea  Castle  Ixiugh,  a  considcrablo 
reach  of  our  lake,  famous  for  its  fish. 
Further  on,  the  Lake  Hotel  is  passed, 
oaeof  the  most  attractive  of  the  cara- 
fUMrai  of  this  region.  The  gentry 
amoqiiatted  rather  thickly  along  the 
vmi,  right  and  left,  in  fancy  cottages 
ladfiums,  and  more  pretentiou.s  man- 
■OBS  sad  demesnes.  Castle  Lough, 
Cahinaiie  (the  seat  of  our  present 
Iziih  Secretar>-),Daneafort,  Flesk  Cot- 
laee(Lord  Headley's),  Woo<llawn,  and 
others,  command  points  of  eminence, 
and  help  to  adorn  the  region  which 
fomniieesnch  favourable  sites.  Moun- 
lans  in  whole  clusters  are  visible  on 
tke  left,  Coomaglawn,  Glena,  and 
Toomiea,  to  the  more  distant  Keeks. 
Tile  morning  sun  glistens  on  their 
topa,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  night,  and 
dnws  their  exhalations  up  in  silver 
iteains  into  the  ukies.  The  binU  sing 
cterily ;  the  Fle.sk  prattles  alon^  its 
channel  to  join  the  lake ;  the  air  is 
fresh  and  moist,  combining  the  soft 
knmidity  of  spring  with  the  warmth 
of  incipient  summer.  And  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  trout  on  our  breukfast- 
table  were  the  ciu-diest,  the  ham  the 
ndesL  the  eggs  the  freshest,  the  cream 
the  ridieat,  the  tout  enstmbU  the  most 
a|>petiliig  spread  we  ever  sat  down 
to  in  this  breakfast-eating  world. 

After  refreshment  we  are  eiirly  on 
oar  expe^lition  to  join  our  boat,  aim- 
ng  at  the  exhaustion  of  all  that  is 
Bietnresqae  by  the  way.  We  traverse 
LordKenmare's  west  demesne,  thrown 
freely  opra  to  the  public ;  cross  the 
Diaahnrer,  admijc  the  Hill  Bellevue, 
nghtlv  so  called,  Cloughnacuddy  and 
bodb^n,  past  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
wittcfa  commands  the  finest  scenery  of 
the  Lower  Lake,  to  the  remains  of  the 
fid  Cathedral  of  Aghadoe.  Let  the 
tourist  but  mount  the  hill  on  which 
tkia  very  old  ruin  stands,  and  then 
mmd  the  base  of  the  Round  Tower, 


which  alone  remains  of  that  peculiar 
structure,  and  all  the  world  could  not 
present  him  a  more  delightful  view 
than  that  of  the  Lower  Lake,  lying 
open  to  his  unol«tructed  gaze.  Here, 
with  its  thirty  islands,  it  hes  a  gem  of 
hquid  beauty,  in  every  changefuJmood 
of  calm  and  storm,  of  sun  and  moon- 
light Such  a  scene  is  a  revelation  to 
the  rightly  apprehensive  soul.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  heart  should  run 
over  "  with  silent  worship." 

Sated  with  indescribablesceniclove- 
liness,  we  turned  to  the  tower  on  whose 
lower  range  we  stood,  all  that  remain- 
ed of  one  of  those  antinuarian  puzzles, 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  use 
these  tall  buildings  were  put  to,  Mur- 
tagh  ?  I  have  heard  bell  towers,  and 
light  towers,  and  fire  towers  suggest- 
ed; sepulchres,  libraries,  trea-suries, 
and  hermitages  •  land  marks,  ecclesi- 
astical boundaries.  Pagan,  Druidical, 
and  Danish  erections ;  but  none  of 
these  carried  conviction  with  it  to  my 
mind  yet.  What  say  yow,  Murtagh  / 

"  Och,  your  honour,  how  could  I 
venture  to  spekkylate  where  so  many 
wise  and  laamed  men  differ  1  If  I 
must  give  my  opinion,  anvhow,  I 
should  say  they  were  Fin  Macool's 
tooth-picks," 

"  Pmy,  how  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  is  aisy  enough. 
For  Finn  Macool,  when  he  was  fuU- 
gi'own,  was  a  tear-and-ager  of  a  joint; 
they  say  he  couhl  jmt  the  moon  in  his 
watch  i)ocket,  an'  I  never  doubted  but 
he  could.  Well,  it  stands  to  rayson  so 
big  a  man  must  have  eaten  big  cattle. 
And  big  mate  we  all  know  is  coarse 
mate,  for  the  bigger  the  carkish  is  the 
coorser  it  is ;  and  so  it  must  have 
stuck  in  his  teeth,  and  made  the  use  of 
a  tooth -pick  needful.  And  being  a 
big  man,  with  big  teeth,  his  tooth- 
pick must  have  been  big  also.  Ye 
see,  yoiur  honour,  the  thing's  as  plain 
as  pracliing,  and  prachmg's  plain 
enough,  seeing  every  cobbler's  brat 
can  do  that  as  aisy  as  he'd  peel  a 
pittaytie." 

Murtagh  called  our  attention  to  the 
Loughaun  or  pool  near  this,  which  has 
the  strange  effect  of  either  stuffing 
the  ears  or  tying  the  tongue.  Although 
one  could  almost  step  across  it,  it  is  said 
that  persons  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
it  cannot  hear  each  other  conversing. 

The  water  of  that  pool  is  thus  of  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  quality.  Nor 
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■are  its  anti-acoustic  proporties  re- 
stricted to  any  quantity  ot  it :  for  we 
brought  a  bottle  of  it  home  and  brew- 
ed a  Ixiwl  (»f  — we'll  rail  it  tea  -  with 
it,  to  tost  its  powers  hy  more  iiiinute 
obaerrution ;  out  the  results  were  still 
the  saina  Not  a  syllable  oould  be 
heard  even  across  the  table.  There 
was  vehement  j]:estif'n]ation — the  open 
mouth,  the  sparkiiiig  eye  of  eloquence 
—all  the  pantomine  of  oonTeraatum 
in  fact ;  but  onlv  pantomine  after  all. 
Tlie  Hps  moven  of  my  two  friends, 
pouring  fortli,  doubtless,  paragraphs 
and  periods  of  astoimding  fluency  of 
rhetoric  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ment; but  not  a  syllable  met  the  car. 
We  commend  a  repetition  of  our  ex- 
periment, uu  the  isume  narrow  social 
Male,  to  all  future  vintore  of  the 
Loughaun  Pond.  We  record  our  ex- 
periment j>ir>  hotw  jnthlico,  inasmuch 
as  this  water  oirers  a  readv  expedient 
for  tboee  Inckleaa  benemcka,  who, 
mate  I  \N  ith  Xantippc partners,  often 
cry:  "Would  I  were  d<';\f,  or  she 
were  dumb !"  If  it  were  bottled  for 
exportation,  one  might  anticipate  a 
generous  sale,  to  ext;eed  in  popularity 
the  Kpriii^'.s  of  Sedlite  or  Selteta,  of 
Vichy  or  !Spa. 

Two  miles  further  of  a  walk  intro- 
duce uato  variations  of  subetantially 
the  same  8cener>'.  Mangerton  in  tlie 
I'outh,  coming  out  more  clearly  as  we 
trend  further  west,  aft«r  doubling  the 
north-eaat  point  of  the  lake,  at  Pros- 
pect Hall,  under  Aghaboe.  As  we 
approaeh  tlie  Launc  River,  Dunloe 
Castl^,  and  our  expectant  boat,  we 
leave  on  our  left,  CTreena,  the  seat  of 
the  O'Counells,  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  famous  Dan's  family,  and  find 
ourselves  girt  with  the  Beaufort 
Woods  that  clothe  the  river.  The 
bridge  is  of  several  arches,  and  the 
stream  respertable,  bearing  thesur- 
I'lus  wat«r  <if  the  lakes  in  mil  tide  to 
the  sea.  Rapi»l,  broad,  and  bcautifuL 
the  river  itself  is  an  object  worUiy  of 
a  visit,  its  pictorial  adjuncts  of  moun- 
tain and  outspread  lake,  encroachin':^ 
wood  and  baronial  hall,  rendering  it, 
at  this  hour  of  noon,  vith  a  full  orbed 
sun  of  Jnae  shining  shear  upon  it»  an 

*'  Exulting  ud  ftbbuiiding  river 
Making  itt  wSTci  aUciiiBgutlMjilow.** 

Henceforth  for  the  lake  and  its  is- 
lands. SuftioieTit  wind  was  up— a 
li^ht  steady  breeze  of  wuinmer — to  ad- 
nut  the  unfurling  of  a  white  sail — caus- 


ing a  dancing  emotion  of  delight  to  our 
skiif  that  quickened  afresh  the  pulses 
of  the  pleasure-seekers  on  board. 
Your  rowing;  is  a  dull  affair  a  mat- 
ter  of  plodding  imlustr}'  and  dry  oal- 
eulation,  whereas  your  skiniuiuig  the 
waters  at  the  impulse  of  the  breeae  is 
the  flight  of  genius,  and  partakes  of 
its  excellence.  Touching  at  a  point 
or  two  in  the  north-western  angle,  we 
scudded  boldly  down  the  lake,  deny- 
ing ourselves  the  joy  of  touching  at 
exquiBite  Innisfallen,  till  after  dinner, 
when  we  should  explore  its  glades, 
and  infix  its  beauties  on  our  hearts, 
80  that  no  sub^quent  objects  of  in- 
terest should  obliterate  tlio  impres- 
We  would  go  from  Ki Harney 


.sion. 


after  the  luliest  bi|>  of  its  choicest 
sweets,  so  as  to  retain  in  all  its  integ- 
rity the  most  joyous  renmusoenoe  of 

the  spot. 

Hence,  we  made  Koss  Island  our 
destination,  and  as  we  skimmed  the 
blue  wavy  surface  of  the  lake,  the  le- 
gends ann  lo<^alities  of  the  traditional 
water-sprite  were  our  recreation.  They 
are  too  well  known  for  repetition. 
Moore  has  embodied  the  most  poeti- 
1^1  one  in  the  eighth  number  of  his 
"  Irish  Melodies,'  relatint'  to  tlie  an- 
nual procession  of  the  knii^iit,  on  his 
white  steed  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake  at  daybreak  on  the  Ist  of  May. 
It  begins  thus: — 


U 


Of  all  tlie  fair  montlisthnt  rouud  the 
In  light-liuk'ddAacQ  their  circjca  run, 
8w«et  Maj,  swmC  Hay,  diin*  fhm 

for  me ! 

For  still  when  thioo  earliest  L>«^a  arise. 
That  youth,  who  bene«th  theUn«  lake  liei. 

Sweot  May,  ?wpr  t  May,  returns  to  me  !•* 
Of  ail  tho  smooth  lakea,  -vshere  (kjr light 
leaves 

His  lingering  Jtmile  on  polden  eves. 

Fair  lako,  fair  lake,  thou  rt  dear  to  me ; 
For  when  the  last  April  sun  ctows  dim. 
Thy  naiads  prepare  hia  steed  lor  him. 
Wbp  dwells,  who  dwells,  bright  ]ik«  i& 

IN 


And  so  on:  the  words,  perhaps, 
owing  much  of  their  charm  to  the  old 

air,  with  which  they  are  wedded  "  in 
linked  sweetness."  Some  persons  will 
recognise  the  tnne  as  that  to  whieh  the 
Scottish  words  are  adapted  of  "My 
ain  Fireside"  but  we  know  it  bes^ 
and  admire  it  most,  notwithstaiidintf 
the  fascination  of  Moore's  fancy,  ana 
the  polish  of  his  rhymes,  as  an  Ulster 
Hart)  tunc,  with  the  simple  name  and 
words  of  "  The  bonuie  cuckoo."  ( > ur 
readers  shall  Judge  between  the  pet 
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poet  of  May- fair,  and  the  rustic  bard 
of  the  Glens  of  Ultonia : — 

*'  Mt  boonie  cackoo.  I  t«Il  thee  true 
Thst  through  the  wood*  ril  rove  with  yoa  ; 
riJ  rore  with  yoa,  until  the  next  spring, 
Aud  then  my  cuckoo  »hall  sweetly  ting  : 
Cackoo  !  cuckoo!  until  the  next  spring, 
And  then  mr  cackoo  shall  sweetly  sing. 
The  ash  »nd  the  hazel  shall  moartiing  aay, 
Mt  bonnie  cuckoo  don't  go  away  ; 
Don't  go  away,  but  tarry  here, 
And  nuke  the  season  last  all  the  year. 
Caekoo !  cuckoo!  uh,  tarry  still  here, 
And  make  the  seAson  last  all  th«  year." 

The  region  we  were  now  in  was 
the  O'Donoghoe  country :  the  nroi>er 
uune  of  the  Knight  or  the  White 
Horse,  being  pronounced,  not  O  Dof;- 
%o-90^  88  an  £nglishman  calls  it,  but 
(fhvamahoo.  Our  iScaudinaviun 
fiiends  will  find  in  the  sound  of  its 
teal  syllable,  and  its  orthography  of 
a  direct  adaptation  of  the  lialtic 
oe,  with  its  appliciition  to  a  thousand 
BCHthem  isles.  Our  waiters,  chanilH.T- 
naids,  boatmen,  guides,  all  boasted 
the  knightly  patronymic— all  Killar- 
■^wereO'f)onoghoes,the  Kenmares, 
Headleys, Herberts,  andO'Connells  - 
all  O'Donoghoes,  although  these  with 
MM  others  had  jdisguLsod  the  connex- 
ioB  bgr  newfangled  names.  The  inns 
vaB^>ped  at  were  The  O'Donoghoe 
tooiefchingB,  and  our  hosts,  of  course, 
portly  and  civil  O'Donoghoes.  Our 
aide  belonged  to  the  same  compre- 
MMife  trib^  his  mother  having'  Wn 
U  O^Dono^boe  bom,  but  his  father's 
fiunily  having  hatl  a  blacksmith  in  it 
MM  generatioQS  back,  the  son  of  the 
B9B  ^  horse -shoes  was  cjilled  Mac- 
govan,  the  smith's  son.  The  chango 
may  have  taken  place  long  enough  ago 
CcHT  the  smith  to  have  shod  the  white 
ifeeed  of  the  legendary  knight,  but 
flven  a  single  generation  is  quite  long 
OKNlgh,  nobisTUft  ifjtris  testantibiiSy 
to  establish  a  sQuhriqntt  in  the  place 
of  a  surname  : — Jimmy  the  nailer, 
aaei^boar  of  our  own,  (his  real  sur- 
WKBMt  being  well  known  to  us)  has 
dropped  by  universal  usage  and  his 
own  consent,  into  James  Nailer. 

"Why,  Murtagh," interpellated  we, 
■and  the  usual  cicerone-drivel  about 
(VDaaioghoe,  "  it  seems  nothing  but 
O'Donoghoe  is  to  be  heard  of  here." 

**  Sore,  your  honour,  we're  all 
ODonoghoes  out  this-a-way  :  and  I'm 
not  over  certain  but  St.  Patrick  him- 
jjtelf  was  an  O'Donoghoe.    For  if  I 
^pked  your  honour  who  the  saint  was, 
you'd  answer  me — Iduniia  who  : 


and  if  vour  honour  asked  me  who 
he  was,  I'd  have  to  say,  I  dunna  ipfio 
any  more  than  your  honour.  So  'tis 
myself 's  inclined  to  take  up  with  the 
notion  that  he  belonged  to  the  ould 
stock  after  all,  and  was  a  rale  honest 
O'Donoghoe." 

Under  the  shadow  of  Ross  Castle, 
rising  out  of  the  waters,  Murtagh 
tried  the  magic  of  his  bugle  with  de- 
lightful effect,  the  echo  seeming  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  the  lake  after  the 
first  direct  reply  from  the  lofty  tower 
in  front. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  din- 
ing on  the  most  southern  point  of 
Ross,  this  extensive  peninsula  or  is- 
land, for  the  most  part  a  flat,  for  we 
followed  the  sun  ui  his  flight,  com- 
manding clear  views  of  Mucruss,  Cas- 
tlelough,  and  Glena,  all  that  previous 
exploration  had  made  familiar  as 
household  faces,  and  as  dear.  To- 
wards five  in  the  evening,  we  pre- 
pared for  the  excelUng  charm  of 
Innisfallen  (Innisfal-len,  not  InniE- 
fall-en),  an  island  of  some  score  acres, 
but  of  incalculable  scores  of  lowland 
graces. 

"  More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring 
shine, 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft — the  glories  of 
old  days." 

« 

"The  glories  of  old  <Iays"  were  re- 
presented here  by  abl^atial  ruins  of 
small  account,  save  a  S^lxon  door- 
way, which  retains  some  of  its  pris- 
tine comeliness.  The  abbey  was  once 
of  great  note,  a  home  of  the  learning  of 
the  day,  a  sanctuary  of  its  piety.  A 
document,  called  the  "Annals  of  In- 
nisfallen,' written  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  exists  in  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin. 

On  this  sweet  spot  we  made  prepa- 
ration for  bivouacking  until  the  rise 
of  the  summer  moon  should  send  us 
home  by  her  pale  light. 

We  landed  at  the  small  pier,  and 
foimd  ourselves  in  a  region  so  fair  and 
fairy-like,  that  it  richly  justified  the 
reputation  it  had  gained,  so  long  ago 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  of  being  "a 
paradise,  and  a  safe  sanctuary."  It 
IS  densely  wooded  around  its  shores, 
but  exhibits  many  a  clear  space  in  its 
centre,  open  to  the  gaze  of  heaven, 
and  seeming  worthy  of  its  gaze.  The 
scanty  ecclesiastical  remains  on  the 
spot,  cUiim  an  antiquity  reaching  back 
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to  the  seventh  century,  but  the  island 
was,  probably,  inhabited  by  holy  m«i 
even  prior  to  so  early  a  data  From 

the  summit  of  that  cliff  these  peace- 
ful monks  looked  across  the  lake,  up- 
on the  laud  that  emblemed  to  their 
souls  a  fonaken  world.  That  mile  of 
inten^ening  water,  as  completely  slint 
thetn  oat  from  "  the  crowd,  the  hum, 
the  siiock  of  men,"  as  if  an  interfluent 
ooeaa  had  ponied  ita  tides  between. 
The  recluse  resigned  himself,  in  such 
solitudes  to  an  anticipation  of  death 
and  sepulture,  from  the  hour  that  he 
stepped  on  this  shore  wrapped  in  the 
penumbra  of  the  last  long  edipMi 
The  boat  that  ferried  him  over  was 
to  him,  Charon'ft,  admitting  no  return ; 
the  island,  his  Philai;  the  abbey 
oemetery,  his  pyramid ;  all  this  was  aa 
certain  as  fate.  Tlif  rloist^r  of  Innis- 
falleu  was  one  of  the  mast  secluded, 
as  well  as  selectest,  spots  that  devo- 
tion eter  ehoee^ — 

**  Wlieni  kioful  aouk  their  farewells  Uk« 
Of  this  vain  world,  and  half-way  lie 
In  tltiatb'a  cold  abadow  ere  Uiey  die.'* 

Our  homeward  lingering  row  upon 
the  liJLe  by  moonlight  is  something 

too  sacred  f'^r  ilt"si'ri]>tion — it  belongs 
to  the  esoteric  ex'iK'i k  iu'C^s  of  life — 
those  *'  withiu-the-veil"  oracles  which 
are  not  for  profane  eyes  and  ears. 
The  midnight  chimes  found  us  on 
that  "phosphoric  !><'a"  silent  with 
adoration,  no  longer  sketchers  but 
worshippers.  In  that  bleadied  ita- 
tense  moonlight  we  had  scaroe  senses 
for  the  visiWe  world— the  soul  felt 
irresistibly  called  away  into  commu- 
nion with  the  inTisfble — a  mute  cele- 
brant of  a  silent  but  not  leas  accepta- 
ble litany  before  thf"  throne.  No 
words  can  fitlicr  picture  the  com- 
plexion of  our  thoughts  than  those  of 
l^rron,  and  there  we  muat  leave  them 
without  more  open  apocalypse  :— 

*<  AU  heaven  and  earth  are  «tiU— thmifb  iMi 

in  sleep. 

But  b  reaUden  as  wo     w  when  feeling  oMtl; 

An<l  ^il^nt  as      stand  in  thoughts  too  dwp  '  — 
Ail  iieuvLMi  »Ltd  eanU  are  ttiil:  from  tliu 
high  hust 

Of  Btan ,  to  the  loU'd  lake  uid  tnountaln*eoMt, 
All  is  roncenter'd  in  a  life  intenae, 

Where  n  ;t  a  ln  .-ini,  w>z  .lir.  nor  leaf  is  loit. 
But  hatk  a  part  of  beiii(»  aad  a  miim 

Of  thai  wUeh  H  of  ftU  OitMor  Mid  DiIm. 

Then  ilin  fh»  fvetinf  Inflaita,  m  Mt 

In  golitmlo,  vrhcn  we  arc  least  alone; 
A  truth  which  through  our  Imib^  thaa  doth  melt 
And  piirifict  boa  mIL** 

Felix  faudumque  sU  omen  J 


Beviewmg  our  whole  experience  at 
KiUarney,  and  all  ite  varietiei  of 
]iioitiitaia,]ake,  and  woodland  scenery, 
we  were  as  much  struck  by  its  forest^ 
a.s  by  aught  besides  ;  but  we  should 
add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  we 
are  as  fond  of  trees  aa  ever  a  Hama- 
dryad that  haunted  the  woods  of  Thes- 
saly.    The  mantle  of  folin^rc  that 
clothed  the  form  of  nature  before  us, 
uraa  broidered  witii  every  hue  of  the 
rainbow,  and  with  eveiy  oapiioe  of 
pntt^^rn.    Green,  of  course,  was  the 
prevailing  colour;  but,  green,  from 
the  duskiest  black  to  the  moet  faded 
white-^o   bull"  thia ;  for  the  da^ 
frrecTi  and  the  pale,  by  contrast,  ap- 
peared, in  very  deed,  like  the  cne^k 
of  day  reposing  on  the  laD  of  ui^hl. 
Ivy  and  other  creepers,  lichen  and 
mosses,  covered  lx>le  and  rock,  stone 
dyko  and  mined  arch,  and  twined 
in  and  out  through  summer  hedges  in 
the  most  pictoresque  zigzaggery,  play- 
ing a  game  of  vegetable  hide-and-seek 
with  the  more  pronounced  arborealsi, 
and  the  courses  of  an  antiquated  ar- 
chitecture. So  picturesque  and  pleas- 
ing was  their  efifect,  covering  up  the 
rents  of  time  and  the  nakedness  of 
nature,  that  they  looked  a  sylvan  cos- 
metic laid  on  the  face  of  the  fringed 
scene,  to  hide  the  dilapidaliona  of 
beauty.    Tall  forest  trees  plunged 
their  leafy  tops  in  copious  baths  of 
sunshine ;  on  the  lower  boughs,  the 
wood-pigeon  cooed  to  his  mat&  Ua 
never- varied,  never-ceasing,  **How- 
do-you-do-oo-oo  ?"  and  in  the  shnibs 
that  nestled   beneath,   the  linnet 
brought  forth  her  young,  and  the 
leveret  cowered  during  the  hot  noon, 
after  Bwallowine  his  hasty  brcnkfRst 
on  the  lawn  at  oaylight,  his  primitive 
j^reen  tea,  of  fresh  vegetables  steeped 
in  momine  dew.   What,  witti  mag- 
nificent pillared  avenues  of  full-grown 
forest  trees,  ushering  us  idong  our 
way  like  polite  masters  <^  the  cere- 
monies, bowing  their  weloome  aa  m 
passed,  and  glorious  parasites*  Uuiit 
here  f^nd  elsewhere  flnnir  their  traceiT 
from  bough  to  bough,  soltening  rough 
outlines,  and  paying,  in  added  grace, 
to  their  supporters  aa  ample  return 
for  their  frirndly  arm  ;  what  vrith 
single  boles,  standing  in  their  sturdy 
independence  here  and  there,  flout- 
ing the  wuods  with  their  swaying 
branches,  and  ever  singing  the  song 
of  the  Miller  of  Dee,  "  i  cnre  for  no- 
body, no^  not  I and  what,  with 
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clump  and  cluster  herding  closely  to- 
gether, like  frightened  deer ;  thoae 
ttme  deer,  at  the  auM  time^  pemng 
"wii'a  their  bright  brown  eyes,  out  of 
the  tieptb-*  ot  their  onelasure— this 
gpoc  Droved  itoeif  a  paradhMi  of  woody 
(ieiiehts;  a  Sylva^  as  fitir  ai  any 
Bmjra  etw  paintad,  or  planted,  or 
niojed. 

Oar  (tath  lay  moetly  along  {cmi.  there 
lea  £unr  m  simiiy  June  1)  under  a 
•eemingly  impervious  naia  of  foliage. 

the  t^Migha  bestowing  a  perpetual 
ben©dictiL.n  -with  their  outstretched 
Anas  over  our  heads,  the  winter 
fronds  and  spring  huflka^^  displaced 
1^  tka  Ireah  laangB  (hat  liad  takok 


their  place,  weaving  a  brown  and  aro- 
uatic  carpet  under  our  feet.  It  waa 
kmely  enough  to  be  out  of  the  world; 
fragrant  enough  to  be  a  minater  with 

its  perva<ling  incense,  filled  with  the 
homage  of  happy  in8ect  life,  and  pro- 
foeattre  of  wonhip  in  man  : 

A  popaloui  solitude  of  Immm  aid  bMB> 
And  lairy-fooMd  «ad  mamt  oalwMid 

thing*.- 

The  carpet  beneath  our  tread  was 
diapered  here  and  theie  with  ami- 
streak  and  shadow  from  the  embow- 
ering arcade  above,  and  glimpees  of 
falling  water  gave  a  golden  gleam  to 
the  panorama. 


TVB  IKFOBMSX. 
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0>'  the  borders  of  Leitrim  stood  the  these  peanuts  could  be  seen  each 

lonely  haoilel  of  Bring-^  group  of  Sabbath  morning  deeoeading  heights, 

fifteen  houses  lying  in  a  valley  over-  or  flocking  up  trom  solitary  vi^eys, 

hung  by  steep  rocks.    Pictures<iue  in  great  streams  ;  the  women  claa 

irom      extreme  wildnetis,  the  sur-  neatly  in  garments  chiefly  of  their 

BMBding  country  was  bare  and  im-  own  maniuactaie,  with  snow-white 

toltirated.    Here  and  there  goats  caps,  blue  or  red  cloth  cloaks,  and 

nui^ht  U-  seen  browsing  on  the  rugged  clean  bare  feet ;  while  the  men  le- 

heighta,  or  mayhap  a  few  btunted  joiced  in  shirts  of  dazzling  hue,  whose 

eowa,  with  room  ooats,  seeking  food  ooOaia  toadied  their  ears,  comfortable 

aoiOBg  the  heather,  herded  by  a  son-  coats*  and  strong  shoes—for  though 

burnt  child  scarcely  past  the  age  of  the  women  might  dispense  with  these 

iniaacy.    No  ornamental  seat  was  latter  articles,  without  any  diminution 

vithin  miles  of  that  deserted  spot  of  dignity,  no  man,  but  Of  the  most 

ftom  no  point,  however  elevated,  abject  description,  ever  appeared  with- 

tm\A  the  eye  detect  a  siti'^Ic  telt  of  out  them.  People  might  oe  dirty  and 

plantation.    The  priest  .s  house  lay  untidy  on  week  days,  but  none,  save 

4i£>art  from  the  hamlet,  a  long,  low,  the  very  degraded,  were  unclean  on  ' 

MiM  hnikling,  standing  in  a  gar-  the  Sabbath— eTen  silly  Pat  M*Gasldn« 

den,  where  cabbage  and  potatoes  grew  in  all  his  rags,  had  a  white  shirt  then, 

from  year  to  vear;  and  still  further  for  the  "  honour  o'  Ood." 

away,  on  an  elevated  point,  was  the  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 

ndschapd  of  the  distnct,  remarkable  hamlet^  ftr  down  in  a  sequestered 

Wm  ite  slated  roof,  its  large  wooden  nook,  with  jagged  rocks  around  it, 

<To®  in  front,  and  its  isolated  aspect,  one  of  which  t<)irmed  part  of  its  back 

Where  the  neople  came  from  that  wall,  stood  a  little  cabin,  lonelier  still 

gathered  to  tnat  dreary  little  place  of  than  any  abode  we  have  mentioned, 

worohip,  nu^t  have  puzzled  any  one  A  neat  dwtiling  it  was,  with  a  well 

to  tell;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Sunday  sanded  floor,  and  well  scoured  ftmu- 

after  Sunday  it  was  tilled  to  sutFoca-  ture — snowy  whit<»  the  dresser  oppo- 

tbn.  while  crowds  of  people  knelt  site  the  door;  well  dusted  the  rows 

«Miibt>rifiif  their  beads  in  agonised  ofUttlepietores  hanging  on  the  walls; 

dsvotion,  or  gazing  with  reverence  at  bright  the  tins  ranged  on  the  shelyes. 

its  sacred  wall.s.    Like  spirits  con-  There  was  an  inner  room  off  the  prin- 

imed      by  the  magician  s  wand,  cipal  one — an  apartment  so  low,  that 
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you  could  hardly  stand  up  in  it  with-  introduce  the  reader  to  the  intehor 
out  getting  a  knock  ou  the  head  from  of  Peggy's  cabin, 
the  roof;  bat  still  it  formed  a  com-  Heavy  rain  had  tplashed  drearily 
fortable  sleeping  chamber— whether  all  the  day,  and  now,  when  evening 
a  very  wholesome  one  we  cannot  pre-  set  in,  it  splashed  as  drearily — soaking 
ftume  to  say :  but  the  occupant  of  it  into  the  tiiatch  of  many  an  ill-roofed 
was  rarely  ui— that  was  eertauL  This  hovel— hissing,  as  it  dropped  upon 
house  belonged  to  a  woman  called  imoiildenng  fireA— aMUDing  witli 
Peggy  Cross — one  wlio  \\-v\  never  sootv  colour  down  merged  walls.  A 
marned,  though  in  her  youth  suitors  bright  hre  blazed  in  Tegg^  'a  kitchen, 
had  not  failed  to  seek  her  hand.  She  dry  turf  and  well  seasoned  lumps  oi 
was  now  between  forty  and  fifty —  bogwood  difiilBing  hght  and  wannth 
very  tall  and  thin;  rather  plain  than  through  the  apartment.  Tlirf^e  peo- 
haudsome  ;  with  a  sallow  com pli^xion.  pie,  besides  tbo  owner,  ocen;)iri|  the 
small  black  eyes,  hair  biiil  uuiuuchetl  room :  one  wat>  an  a^ed  wonuin,  dress- 
by  silver  streaks,  and  A  remarkably  ed  in  garments  whose  quality  and 
acute  expression  of  face.  She  had  quantity  proclaimed  her  to  belong  to 
always  been  a  dutiful  flanditer,  and  the  claas  of  wandering  beg<;ar8,  now, 
up  to  the  period  of  her  paruuts'  death,  happily,  more  xi^^  in  Ireland  than 
had  supplied  their  wants  with  the  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Her  head 
pfoeeeos  of  her  industry.  Now  she  was  enveloped  in  a  grey  caul,  over 
Wfi!^  nidne,  but  iml^'pendent,  as  a  which  W}us  tied  a  red  eutton  handker- 
lengthened  perioii  of  service  in  farm-  chief,  while  round  her  figure  wa« 
bouses  had  given  her  the  means  of  wrapped  a  yellow  (piilt,  concealing  a 
providing  oomforfeaUy  for  her  ad-  vast  amount  of  clothing  beneath  tt. 
vancinc:  yean?.  Peggy  hacl  had  a  sLs-  Very  bulky,  indeed,  did  the  good  wo 
ter,  younger  than  nerself,  who  wa.s  man  look;  for  along  with  her  other 
haudcK>me,  and  who.  like  herself,  had  garments,  she  cairied  round  her  pcr- 
often  been  a  hired  (servant  in  the  son  whatei^er  bed-dothes  she  requiretl 
houses  of  strangers.  Tliat  sister  was  for  her  night's  rest,  blankets  and  all. 
now  dead—a  shadow  had  fallen  upon  Singularly  plain  in  feature,  this  old 
her  good  name — and  no  one  ever  al-  woman  presented  an  unprepossessing 
li^moitoherintheiifesenoe  of  Peggy,  appeartece:  her  nose  was  ilat  aaa 
Kotwithstanding  that  she  was  ccono-  broad,  her  hafinr  heavy,  her  small 
mical  to  the  hul  degree  as  regarded  eyes  sunken,  her  cheeks  large  and 
expenditure  ou  her  own  dress  and  prominent,  and  her  feet  and  ankles 
food,  Peggy  Cross  bad  an  oj)en  hand  of  elephantine  dimeiisions.  Ko  won- 
for  the  poor ;  no  beggar  was  ever  dcr  that  Granny  Dunn  was  the  terror 
turned  from  her  door  without  a  kind  of  children  f  r  miles  around,  when 
word  and  assistance.  Remarkable  for  she  stalked  -  N  iifly  into  the  kitchens 
possessing  a  silent  tongue,  which  en-  of  the  peusaiii  .imi  the  farmer,  to  se- 
couniged  many  to  oonhde  their  cares  cure  the  relief  she  never  had  to  ask 
to  lirr.  thi.s  woman  wa.s  the  jx assessor  for  in  words,  and  for  which  she  never 
of  almost  as  many  secrets  a.s  the  either  deigned,  or  was  ejqpected,  to 
priest  himself;  of  course  there  were  say,  "tbaiDcyc."  * 
some  that  disliked,  and  some  that  The  other  two  guests  of  P^ggy 
feared  her ;  one  or  two  considered  Cross,  were  a  miserably  thin  little  wo- 
that  she  hnd  derilings  with  a  certain  man,  who  lived  in  the  hamlet,  and 
person  that  must  be  nameless;  a  few  her  brother,  a  remarkably  good-look- 
were  of  opinion,  that  **  the  sorra  hit  Ing  yoiing  man,  named  Bat  M'QovflnL 
o'  religion  the  same  woman  had;"  The  sister,  Jane  Midline,  was  the 
and  those  who  were  aware  '^<^vo»  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  in  poor  circum- 
passages  in  her  history,  now  forgijtten  stances  and  delicate  health,  with  a 
Dy  the  generality  of  folks  at  Dring.  family  of  boytj  and  girls,  not  much 
kMked  upon  her  as  hard-hearted  ana  short  of  a  doaen,  though  many  had 
rnifd     Oncn  Peggy  had  been  a  ser-  died, 

vant  in  a  ])rie8t's  house  in  a  distant  It's  a  pity  o'  them  that  hasn't  a 

county,  and  whether  she  witnessed  roof  over  their  heads  to-night, '  ob- 

aoy  scenes  there  that  nwde  her  a  served  Peggy,  as  she  made  the  fire 

sceptic,  was  not  known:  but  certain  still  brighter.    "  How  far  did  you 

it  is,  that  a  .short  time  afterwards,  she  thravel  the  d  av,  Gnnniy  ?" 

gave  up  attending  jnaas.  We  will  Anan  I"  said  Granny,  raising  hor 
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ira  from  the  walJet,  whose  contents  Para  Bawn's  daughter  kern  forrid  an' 
ue  iras  examining.  laid  silver  on  the  cotiin  lid  ?" 


Peggy  repeated  the  question  in  a  At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence 

itill  louder  tone.  Bat  M 'Govern  moved  his  position — 

"Only  as  far  as  Para  Bawn's;  it  sitting  for  a  moment  upright,  and 

WAS  there  I  stopped  last  night,"  re-  then  mlling  back  in  a  rather  dejected 

piied  Granny,  in  a  high  kev.  manner. 

"It  isn't  often  Para  Bawn  lets  "  Weeny's  tentlher-hearted,  no  doubt 


travellers  rest  a  night  undher  his  o'  that,"  remarked  Peggj',  hastily 
nxrf^  Bat,"  whispered  Peggj'  to  the  brushing  away  a  tear :  *'  but  I  wish 
fOOBg  man.    "  How  in  the  worl',   she  waa  less  wild  an  skittish ;  she 


Granny,  did  ve  get  a  night's  lodgin'  vexes  me  often  the  way  she  goe^  on, 

at  lira's  1"  ahe  snouted,  bending  her  ramblin'  aUmt  at  all  hours.    I  don't 

hold  close  to  the  old  woman's  ear.  hlieve  there's  a  spot  alx)ut  the  place 

''Be<9Hise  he  wasn't  to  the  fore  she  d«)esn't  know  for  many's  the  mile 

linttelf— the  ould  tyrant!"  replied  round;  she  could  go  over  tliecounthry 

QnnoT  ;  "  an'  I  made  Weeny  let  me  with  her  eyes  shut." 

ilDp  whether  or  no  ;  she  dani't  turn  "Did  ever  any  one  see  a  child  less 

■e  out  in  the  cowld,  though  maylx;  like  the  father  <"  said  Jane  Mullius, 

ibe'd  have  liked  to  do  it"  after  a  pauHe  ;  "  he's  so  plain  an' 

"Where  was  Para  himself  ]"  asked  coorse  lookin',  an'  she  a'most  like  a 

Bit  M*Crovem,  with  some  interest.  fairy,  though  I  shouldn't  say  it." 

"Away  at  Carrigallen,  sellin'  the  "  She's  too  handsome  for  a  poor 

honni  sdrke,"    answered  Granny,  girl  like  her,"  said  Peggy,  sighing- 

pninptly.  "maybe  it  'id  be  betther  if  she  haa 

"Tnat'a  the  last  o'  the  cattle,  I  some  of  her  father's  steady  ways ;  for 

bliere," observed PeggvCro8.s.  "Now,  though  he's  hard  and  gripin'  some- 

iti  fall  certxun,  thatrara  has  taken  times,  he's  an  honest  man ;  nobody 

aooK  new  notion  in  his  head  about  can  sav  he'd  wrong  a  body  ov  a 

•dlin*  off  his  cows.    I  warrant  he'll  penny. 

beitockin'  the  farm  with  a  fine  kin<l  "Para  Bawn  wouldn't  give  what 


all's  over.    It  isn't  want  that's   'id  dhrop  otf  his  finger  to  a  starvin' 
'  him  part  them  anyhow."         crature,'  said  old  Granny,  whose  ears, 
"Nobody  knows  who's  in  want   like  those  of  many  deaf  people,  some- 


said  Jane  Mullins ;  "the  times  caught  low  spoken  words  notin- 

vvi  bsnrest  'ill  make  many  a  man  tended  for  their  hearing ;  "an' maybe 

poor  that  was  rich  a  year  ago."  he'll  be  in  want  and  beggar}'  himself 

"They  say  there's  a  power  o'  stills  yit — who  knows  ]" 

vxjridn' through  the  counthrj',"  con-  "Come,  Granny,  bake  your  ban- 

tined  Peggy ;  "  it's  poteen  they're  nock,  if  ye  have  one  to  bake,  afore 

■ridn'  o*  the  com."  the  fire  gets  slack,"  interrupted  Peggy, 

'^An'  who'd  blame  them,  Pegg>'  who  did  not  like  the  gloomy  forebod- 

OreoBf  demanded  Mrs.  Mullins,  ener-  ings  occasionally  indulged  in  by  the 

sdeally;  "only  for  poteen  there  'id  " ttiravellin'  woman." 

be  more  people  starvin'  than  anybody  "  Never  heed  the  bannock,"  said 

\  tell — that's  what  I 'know.   An'  Granny,  gniffly,  as  she  drew  out  her 

.ybc  the  priest  wouldn't  get  his  pipe ;  *  we're  spakin'  ov  Para  Bawn 

M,  nor  the  landlord  his  rent,  if  the  aoDve,  the  greatest  ruffin  in  Irelan'." 

itiUs  quit  goin'.    People  can't  live  Jane  Mullins  winked  at  Pe^gy,  and 

without  money,  nor  die  aither,  for  both  nodded  their  heads  in  silence, 

tkatraatther.  Isn't  it  only  the  other  "Ay,  an'  Miss  Weeny,  too,"  con- 

4qr  that  Father  Gilligan  refused  to  tinued Granny, fumbling  at  her  pipe; 

msf  a  prayer  over  Jack  Connor's  gos-  "maybe  I  could  give  her  a  heart-scald, 

•DOB — Lord  rest  him — 'till  so  many  with  all  her  finery  an'  her  beauty; 

ihiUins  was  laid  on  the  cotfin  fomint  some  o'  these  da>'8  she'll  know  her 

hit  CTea  f  own  place,  I  warrant !" 

"Ay,  I  heerd  tell  o'  that,"  said  For  a  long  while  the  old  woman 

Peggy,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  continued  to  mutter  forth  disjointed 

fire.  sentences,  all  indicative  of  hostility 

"  An'  did  you  hear  how  the  corpse  to  Para  Bawn ;  till,  having  satisfied 

might  have  gone  into  the  grave  with-  herself,  she  rose,  and  proceeding  to 

oat  the  blewin'  o'  God  on  it,  only  the  dresser,  prepared  to  make  a  cake 
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with  Borne  oatenmeal  which  she  drew  "  Spake  low,  woman  dear,"  said 

from  her  wallet  Silently  and  slowly  Jane^  pointing  to  the  spot  where  old 

she  went  about  the  tau»  asking  no  Granny  lay ;    the  fewer  people  that 

questions,  and  mRking  use  of  what-  knows  o'  the  business  tlie  bottlior." 

erer  culiiiary  articles  she  fancied,  "To  be  i^hure,  I  know  that;  but 

wiUiQiit  aeeimig  permttrion  from  the  tell  me  is  it  thrue  abont  Pura  Riwn  9" 

owner.   Soon  the  Drocess  was  com-  "  Yis — he  has  got  a  still  ondoubt- 

Sleted— bakiTi'jr  nTul  all ;  and  then  edly — it  was  he  bc^an  it  fsom  the 

^ranny  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  remote  first" 

eorner,  for  she  was  to  pass  that  n  i  g]  1 1  More  fool  he  !**  ezdaimed  Peggy, 

under  Peggy's  roof.    Coiled  up,  and  "I  thought  he  had  more  sinse." 

looking  more  like  a  liuf'f*  bnndlo  of  "Whisht,  there  she's  movin*!" 

clothes  stowed  out  of  the  way  than  whispered  Jane,  as  Granny  gare  a 

any  thing  else,  she  was  soon  apparent-  long-drawn  breath,  and  tixmed  In 

ly  fast  asleep,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  her  sleep. 

occupants  of  the  room  conversed  in  "  Well,  ye  haren't  a  grain  o'  wit,'* 

subdued  tones.  said  Peggy ;  "  shure  the  woman's  as 

"  And  now,  Jane^"  said  Peggy,  deaf  as  a  post." 

with  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  "Troth  slie  can  hear  when  she 

"  is  it  thrue  that  Pether  Mullins  has  like&"  persisted  INIrs.  Mullins. 

takin' to  the  poteen  business  ]"  **Weil,  I  wouldn't  be  engaged  in 

"Ay,  Peggy,  it  is,"  replied  Jane,  a  any  thraffic  that  'id  keep  me  in  a 

little  ashamed;  "but  what  could  we  fright  likr  tliat,  for  all  thr  i^nnM  in 

do  ?   The  childre  was  fairly  starvin',  the  kingdom,"  declaredPeggj-.  "  You  11 

an'  the  bit  ov  com  we  had  wasn't  fit  see  there  'ill  be  ould  work  with  the 

for  any  thing  in  the  way  of  aitin*.  an'  ^uger  afore  long;  and  finin'  and  go- 

so  lie  thought  he'd  makke  something  m'  to  gaol;  ugh  I  it  isn't  worth  tiie 

ov  it  yon  way."  trouble  1" 

An*  have  yon  any  esll  to  it>  Bat  I"  *'  Don't  be  too  hard  on  us,  Peggy," 

demanded  Peggy,  toning  to  M'Go-  said  Jane,  with  a  hesrt^broken  air. 

Tern.  "If  you  had  seen      many  childre 

"Oh,  don't  talk  about  it  to  him.  as  1  have,  pinin'  an'  dyin'  afore  vour 

Peggy!"  exelaimed  Jane.    **He'd  eyesfortneikir hunger, you woi  ildn't 

never  look  at  a  still,  only  that  Pether  wondher  if  a  body  'id  sthrive  to  keep 

isn't  able  sometimes  to  go  down  the  life  in  them  that's  livin'." 

where  they  have  the  fires,  an'  rather  "  Hard  I"  thought  Peggy,  looking 

than  let  me  go,  Bat  takes  a  ran  down  drearily  into  the  fin ;  **»  Ini't  fbr 

to  it ;  but  he  says,  he  wouldn't  touch  the  likes  o'  me  to  be  hard  on  nny- 

a  farthin'  o'  the  price  got  for  the  po-  bodv  !" 

teen  for  all  ever  he  seen."  For  a  lou|;  time  she  sat  casing  be- 

"  He's  right,"  said  Pegfflr.   "  If  fore  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  persoa 

there's  a  thiTii'  I  liatc ,  it's  a  still.    An'  studying  the  past» 
is  it  tiirue  tiiat  Fara  Bawn's  workin' 
at  poteen  as  well  as  another  f ' 

II. 


Mrs.  Mctllins  and  her  brothrr  had  times,"  was  the  reply   half  snd— half 

departed  from  the  liouse,  and  Peggy  plavfulj  as  a  young  and  fragile  girl 

was  still  flitting  by  the  fln,  when  a  glided  m.   She  was  rather  bdow  the 

gentle  knock  came  to  the  door.  middle  height,  yet  taller  than  at  a 

"Who's  there f  asked  the  woman,  first  glance  might  have  been  sup- 
starting  up.  posed,  as  the  smaUncss  of  her  bauds 

**It's  me,  Peggy,"  answered  alow  and  feet  and  the  delicacy  of  her 

Toice.  form  and  features,  imparted  an  al* 

"  Muaha^  Weeny,  is  it  yoiL  at  this  most  child-like  character  to  her  a|H 

time  o'  night  ?"  demanded  Peggy»  pearance;  so  tiny  had  this  youiig 

baslening  to  light  a  candle  and  open  creature  bem  in  eaily  ehildhooa  thiS 

the  door.  she  was  ^ven  the  pet  name  of  Weeny, 

**Ay,  I'm  a  bother  to  ye  at  aU  which  stdl  adhered  to  her.  Diessaa 
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in  the  simple  garmentB  of  her  class, 
her  attire  waa  scrupulously  neat — 
perhaps  a  little  coauettiah.  Her  hair, 
of  a  light  brown  hue.  was  still  i)er- 
initte<i  to  hang  rounti  her  head  un- 
eonfined  by  comb  or  pin,  but  it  was 
drawn  gmoothly  behind  her  ears,  so 
that  no  stray  hx-k  dangled  over  cheek 
or  brow.  Throwing  back  the  hood  of 
her  wet  cloak,  Peggy  gazed  with 
acratiny  at  her  visitor's  face,  while 
the  latter  entered  into  some  explana- 
tion respe^-ting  the  cause  of  her  ap- 
parition at  that  late  hour. 

•*  Father's  away  still,"  she  said, 
*an'  the  house  above's  so  lonesome, 
I  thought  I'd  come  down  and  sleep 
with  you,  Peggy.  Granny  Dunn  was 
at  oar  house  last  night,  an'  I  never 
ilept  a  wink,  I  was  so  much  afraid  ov 
ha.  She's  a  terrible  woman  I" 
Take  care  how  ye  spake,"  said 
_  wamingly  ;  "for  the  same 
woman's  beyaiit  there  in  the  comer." 

The  girl  checke<l  a  frightened  ex- 
clamation, and  then  laughed. 

Well  there's  no  use  talkin',  but  I'm 
in  dread  of  Granny,"  she  said ;  she 
liatM  mv  father  so  much ;  an'  she  says 
ihe  could  tell  me  what  'id  make  my 
hair  itand  up  on  my  head." 

**  If  she'd  tell  ye  something  that  'id 
Bake  ye  turn  it  up  the  way  it  ought 
to  be,"  aaid  Peggy,  drily,  "  it  'id  be 
TeQ  done.  You're  growin'  too  big. 
Weeny,  to  have  it  hangin'  about  ye ; 
an'  ye  ought  to  lam  to  stay  quiet  at 
home,  inst^ui  of  runnin'  through  the 
eounthry." 

Oh,  mofiha,  Peggy,  I  wish  I  never 
«M  bom !"  said  Weeny,  flinging  her- 
lelf  on  a  seat. 
"Fie!  fie '."  cried  Veggy. 
"  Ay,  indeed,  Peggy  :  it's  frightful 
IdMeome  up  in  the  ould  house  beyant. 
an'  I've  quare  thoughts  in  mv  head 
ibout  spehts,  an'  ghosts,  an'  the  like. 
Last  nifjht,  when  Granny  an'  I  were 
'  our  lone  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
kem  a  sound  like  moanin'  down 
Uie  loom  where  mother  died,  an' 
aaid  it  was  no  wondher  we'd 
tbe  like — for  there  were  two 
in  that  room  ;  but  I  couldn't 
pt  her  to  tell  me  who  the  other  per- 
aoBthat  died  was :  ahe  said,  maybe  I'd 
know  aooii  enough  to  my  cost ' 

•  Never  heed  Granny  an'  her  talk !" 
cshumed  Peggy,  "ahe's  forever  grum- 
hfin'  an'  ravinV' 

0^  abe    puis    terror   in  my 
cried  poor  Weeny,  clasping 


her  hands.  "  Waa  it  thrue,  Peggy 
dear,  that  the  fear  ov  my  father  killed 
my  mother  V 

*'  Them  questions  isn't  right,"  said 
Peggy,  snuttinc  the  candle. 

Fm  only  askin'ye,  because  Granny 
said  she  hved  and  died  in  mortal  ter- 
ror ov  him." 

"  Never  mind  her ;  ycr  father  waa  a 
good  husl)and  ;  an'  don't  you  know 
he's  a  good  father  ?" 

Weeny  held  her  peace.  She  knew  her 
father  rarely  spoke  a  kind  word  to  her. 

"I'm  of  very  httle  use,  Peggy," 
she  said  ;  after  a  pause;  "look  at  my 
hands,  shure  they're  not  fit  to  do  any 
thing 
ma 


If  I  was  bigger  an'  stronger, 
be  father  'id  like  me  betther. 
Why  don't  ye  sttip  at  home  an' 
work  like  another  colleen  ? "  asked 
Pegg>',  looking  compassionately  at 
thefair  voung  girl. 

"Wor"k  id  kiU  me,"  she  replied, 
mourafiilly. 

*'  Come,  come,  no  nonsense  !"  cried 
Peggy,  who  saw  her  little  friend  waa 
falmig  into  low  spirits ;  "  what  'ill  ye 
do  when  you've  a  house  o'  yer  own  ? 
If  you'd  have  come  sooner  down  here 

Jou'd  have  seen  Bat  M 'Govern  au' 
ane  Mullins ;  they  wore  sittin'  with 
me  for  two  hours  an'  more." 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  Weeny 'a 
face ;  but  there  was  no  gaiety  in  her 
eye :  she  did  not  even  smile. 

"  Whoever  'ill  marry  Bat  '11  be  a 
happy  woman,"  said  Peggy ;  "  he's  a 
gooa  brother,  an'  he'll  be  a  good 
husband." 
Weeny  said  nothing. 
"  Come,  now,"  added  Peggy,  "if  you 
an'  Bat  have  ouarrelled,  tell  me  all 
about  it,  an'  I'll  be  the  one  to  make  it 
up  between  ye:  for  I  noticed  him 
lookin'  downcast  Uke  this  very  night." 

"  We  didn't  quarrel,"  said  Weeny, 
looking  very  pale. 

"Anyhow  tnere's  something  overye, 
Weeny.    What  is  it  ?" 

"  Many's  the  thing,"  replied  the  girl, 
Badly. 

"  Where  did  ye  get  the  money  ye 
gave  Father  Gilligan,  for  sayin'  a 
prayer  over  little  John  Connor's  re- 
mains'!" asketl  Peggy,  suddenly. 

"  It  was  the  money  for  the  week'a 
housekeepin',''  replied  Weeny.  "  It 
was  ov  a  Monday,  an'  I  had  it  all  in 
my  pocket  at  the  funeral ;  so  when  I 
aeen  the  grief  o'  the  mother^  and  the 
shame  o'  the  poor  father,  I  just  slip- 
ped it  out  an  laid  it  on  the  coflin-lid." 
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"An'  now,  what  about  the  house - 
keepin'  f "  said  Peggy. 

"  As  good  luck  'id  have  it,  father's 
away  ever  since,  an'  I  don't  care  a 
pin  what  I  ate  myself.  See  here's 
what  I  have  for  the  mono  w ;"  she  add- 
ed smiling,  as  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  small  oaten  cake. 

An'  won't  yer  fiither  waal  an  io- 
count  ov  the  money  when  he  comes 
back  ?"  asked  Peggy. 

"  Yea,"  said  the  girl,  sadly;  "but  I 
can't  help  that" 

"  How  much  was  it  ]" 

Weeny  sperifiod  the  sum,  and  then 
Peggy,  utter  com>iderable  rummaging 
among  various  articles  on  the  drener, 
such  ashandless  mugs  and  a  sixnitleas 
teapot,  suceecdcd  in  ^Mtheringtop:ether 
as  many  shillings  as  lier  young  friend 
had  parted  with. 

"  Here,  cltild,"  she  said,  aflfectingan 
air  of  pleasantry,  "you  ran  take  these, 
an'  when  you  an  Bat's  married,  you'll 
pay  me.  There  now,  don't  be  thankin' 
me ;  I  set  no  value  on  money,  though 
them  that  thinks  themselves  better 
may." 

**  It's  not  the  first  time  vou've  done 
me  a  kindness,  Peggy  Cross,"  said 
Weeny,  "an'  I'm  afeard  I'll  be  in 
your  debt  for  CTer." 

It  rather  pozsled  Pefoy  to  see  that 
Weeny's  ppirits  scarcely  rose  at  all, 
even  after  she  got  the  money.  It  was 
plain  that  something  more  than  com- 
mon was  upon  her  mind, 

"  People  oui^htn't  ever  to  fret  for 
nothin',  she  said  at  length,  "  it's  a 
great  sin,Weeny.  lonstlmewayoanff 
woman  about  your  age,  that  used 
to  have  the  lowness  o'  sperits  ahead 
when  she  was  safe  and  comfortable  at 
home ;  but  it  wasn't  till  she  went  ont 
to  Barvnce  among  black  strangers  that 
she  knew  right  what  it  was  to  have 
sorrow  at  her  heart." 

"Who  was  shel"  asked  Weeny, 
perhaps  re^ardin^  the  individaal  as  of 
mythological  origin. 

"Oh,  she  was  a  rale  woman,"  said 
Peggy,  gravely  ;  "  I  could  tell  ye  more 
about  her  than  that." 

"  Well,  tell  me  something  to  pass 
the  time  anyhow,"  urged  the  girl ;  "ye 
know  you're  great  for  tellin  stories. 
Peggy,  an'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  coola 
sleep  a  wink." 

Pe^  looked  fixedly  at  the  fire,  as 
was  her  costom  when  thinking  and 
then  she  spoke : 

"Matty's  the  time,  Weeny,  I  tould 


former.  [Ang. 

ye  stories  when  ye  were  so  small  I 
coold  hould  ye  ondher  my  arm  :  but 
I  never  tould  one  like  what  I'll  tell 
ye  now.  More  than  a  score  o'  years 
a^o.  there  was  two  sisters  livin' 
witn  their  father  an'  mother,  in  a 
snug  farm  house  not  far  from  Car- 
rick;  and  it  kern  to  pass  thatmis- 
fbrhme  overtook  them,  an'  they  were 
obliged  to  lave  home  an'  earn  mousy 
to  keep  a  house  over  their  parents' 
heads.  Instead  ov  orderin'  here  an' 
there  senrants  o'  their  own,  they  had 
to  do  the  biddin'  ov  others,  an  they 
felt  it  sorely,  especially  the  youngest 
one,  for  she  wasn't  used  to  doin'  a 
hand's  turn,  an*  she  was  as  beantifhl 
to  look  at  as  ever  a  lady  in  the 
counthry.  We'll  call  them  Joan  an' 
Mary — though  that  wasn't  their  rale 
names ;  bot  it  doesn't  signify.  Well, 
Joan  used  often  to  be  vexed  with 
Mary,  for  the  talk  she'd  have  alwut 
marryiu'  in  a  grand  way,  thinkin' 
nothhi'  was  too  high  for  her ;  an'  she'd 
say,  maybe  it's  a  jaunt'm'  car  she'd  be 
dhrivin'  to  mass  on  yet;  but  Joan 
thought  such  fancies  was  nonseu^ 
an'  she'd  tell  her  sister  to  put  them 
out  ov  her  head  entirely.  Howsora- 
ever  they  were  scattered  in  the  long 
run,  an'  Joan  hardly  ever  saw  her  sis- 
ter, at  all,  except  when  they'd  get 
lave  at  Christmas,  maybe  to  go  home ; 
at  last  Joan  went  down  to  live  with 
a  priest,  Father  Michael,  we'll  call  * 
him,  for  eonvayniency :  but  his  rir- 
crence  was  over  fond  of  a  snp  now  an' 
again,  an'  half  bis  time  he  d  be  tipsy, 
an'  as  croes  as  ever  ye  seen,  so  that  m 
all  the  places  Joan  was,  this  was  the 
worst  o'  them.  Well,  she  hadn't  heard 
a  word  ov  her  sister  for  mauy's  the 
long  day,  when  one  night  late^  a  rap 
comes  to  the  door,  an'  who  should  step 
in  but  Mary,  lookin'  more  like  a  coriise 
than  a  livin'  woman.  '  Wliat  in  the 
worl'  brings  ye  here  at  this  hour  V 
said  Joan,  quite  sharj),  for  she  had 
that  unfeelin  way  ov  spakin'  at  times, 
*  It's  not  lor  myself  I'm  comed,'  said 
Ifary,  *bat  for  another;'  an'  with  thai 
she  opens  her  cloak  an'  shows  Joan 
an  infant  lyin'  across  her  arm  asleep. 
'  Oh  murther !'  cried  Joan,  clappin'. 
her  hands,  'what  disgrace  ia  tlda 
you've  brought  on  our  mother  an* 
father!'  an'  she  was  goin'  on  in  a 
frantic  manner,  for  she  thought  the 
life 'id  lave  her,  when  Mary  c:\ughtlier 
by  the  arm  an'  said — '  Quit,  Joan,  ye 
don'tknowwbatyou'resayin'— there'a 
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!»  disgrace  at  all — Fm  a  married  wo- 
man :  out  I  can't  tell  ye  no  more  at 
present.'  Now  Joan  thought  this  waa 
all  a  made  up  .story,  an'  she  ordhered 
Mary  to  lave  her  sight  at  oust,  an' 
Mary  begged  her  to  have  mercy  on 
the  poor  innocent  chil<l,  and  give  her 
»iQe  money,  for  she  hadn't  a  half- 

Jenny.  *  Go  to  you're  husband,'  says 
oan^  aa  bitther  as  ever  ye  seen. 
'He's  not  in  the  count  hry,' says  Mary ; 
•be  went  to  Englan'  to  thry  to  get 
•omethin'  to  do,  an'  I  thought  to  have 
heeni  from  him  afore  this; but  I'm 
afeerd  he's  dea<l,  an'  ye  see  the  child's 
bom,  an'  I  had  to  lave  my  place,  an' 
Fm  fairly  starvin'  wid  hunger  an' 
vant'  '  It's  a  likely  story  from  be- 
ginnin'  to  end!'  said  Joan;  'away 
with  ye  out  o'  that!'  Well,  Mary 
joit  turned  on  her  heel  that  minnit, 
wixh  her  eyes  flashin'  like  two  coals, 
in'  without  spakin'  another  syllable, 
§Le  was  off  in  a  jiffy.  When  she  was 
9>ae  Joan's  heart  softened,  an'  she 
ran  to  the  door  to  call  her  f»ack,  but 
she  couldn't  see  a  stime  ov  her  any- 
where, though  there  was  a  fine  moon 
fhinin'.  It  wasn't  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  that,  that  Joan  heard 
or  her  sister  ag:iin,  an'  all  the  time 
ihe  was  cryin'  for  shame  an'  grief,  till 
one  evenin',  at  dusk,  a  jx)or  woman 
fiom  the  mountains,  beyant  Father 
Michael's  house,  kem  runnin'  for  his 
rimence  in  all  haste  to  attend  a  dyin' 
woman  that  was  lyin'  above  at  her 
cabin.  '  I'm  jost  goin'  to  my  dinner,' 
«a3^  the  priest,  '  an'  I'll  have  ye  to 
know  that  I  can't  be  disthurbed  this 
ft  way  every  minnit.'  '  I'll  keep  the 
iiBDer  hot  an'  nice  till  ye  come  back,' 
»f8  Joan.  *  It  doesn  t  do,'  says  his 
nrerenoe,  *  to  encourage  these  sort  o' 
people ;  let  the  woman  wait  till  I'm 
iwic,  ril  go  up  in  an  hour  mavbe.' 
'Cone  jenelf,  an'  see  the  crathur,' 
■fi  tile  -woman  to  Joan,  'for  she 
t£td  me  to  sen'  ye  to  her.'  With  that 
Jcaa  thought  it  wa.s  maybe  Mary  that 
wift  dyin',  and  she  put  on  her  cloak, 
tn"  away  with  her  ;  and  sure  enough 
it  was  her  sister  that  lay  nearly  in  the 
hai  agonies ;  but  she  knew  Joan,  an' 
Ae  toald  the  woman  o'  the  house  to 
let  her  an'  Joan  spake  a  few  words 
te^etber  by  themselves.  *  Joan,'  says 
imt,  when  they  were  together.  '  ye  see 
A  murdherer  fomint  yer  eyes !' 
Um  couldn't  spake,  she  was  that 
Ihnderstruck :  an'  Marv  went  on : 
four  hardness  made  me  kill  my  child : 


for  when  I  left  you  that  night  I  just 
got  up  on  the  rocks  an'  flung  it  down 
into  the  sthrameo'  wather  half-a-mile 
from  this;  but  if  the  feelin'  I  had 
dt>in'  it  11  stand  for  any  o'  the  punish- 
ment o'  the  sin,  then  I  won't  suffer 
much  more  in  another  worl' !  I 
thought  it  bettor  to  let  it  die  yon 
way  than  anv  other.'  Then  she  tould 
Joan  how  she  had  married  the  son 
of  a  sthrong  farmer  livin'  near  the 
place  where  she  was  hired,  but 
that  fear  made  them  keep  the  mar- 
riage saycret,  an'  at  last  it  began 
to  be  suspected  they  were  too  great. 
So  the  farmer  bein'  an  honest  man, 
had  anger  again'  the  son,  an'  faith 
he  sent  him  out  o'  the  counthry  en- 
tirely ;  but  all  the  while  neither 
Mary  nor  he  'id  let  on  they  were  mar- 
rid,  for  fear  o'  the  father  givin'  away 
the  property  to  some  o'  the  younger 
sons  ;  an'  there  she  had  to  give  up 
her  place  an'  go  hoggin'  along  the 
counthry,  hidin'  her  rale  name,  till  she 
corned  to  where  Joan  was  hired  in 
Father  Michael's,  for  the  sorra  word 
she  heerd  from  her  husband  all  the 
time,  an'  she  didn't  know  where  to 
direct  even  a  letthor  to  him  in  Eng- 
lan', for  he  tould  her  not  to  write  till 
she  got  a  line  from  himself.  Now 
Joan  couldn't  but  b'lieve  all  this,  as 
they  were  the  words  ov  a  dyin'  wo- 
man, an'  Mary  tould  her  the  name  an' 
all  ov  the  boy  she  marrid,  but  the 
sorra  haporth  Joan  C4ired  who  he  was, 
so  she  was  marrid  at  all,  for  she  knew 
Mary  'id  never  live  to  see  the  light  ov 
another  day.  When  the  poor  young 
woman  had  quit  npakin'  she  got  into 
convulsions,  one  afther  another, 
dhreadful  to  look  at,  an'  Joan  ran 
every  minit  to  see  if  Father  Michael 
was  comin'  up,  but  the  sorra  inch  ov 
him  appearea,  an'  Mary  died  that 
night.  For  a  long  time  Joan  was 
like  one  turned  to  stone  for  the  words 
of  her  dyin'  sister.  'Yer  hardness 
made  me  kill  my  child,'  stuck  fast 
in  her  heart ;  she  used  to  dhream  o' 
them  a'most  every  night  for  longer 
than  you'd  b'lieve." 

W^hen  Peggy  concluded  her  story, 
Weeny  looked  very  hard  at  her,  but 
forbore  to  ask  the  question  that  rose 
to  her  lips,  and  feeling  at  last  sleepy, 
she  retired  to  rest.  But  Pejigy  sat 
very  long  at  the  fire,  staring  vacantly 
at  the  coals,  as  they  faded  from  red  to 
white,  till  at  length  the  last  soark 
died  out.    And  there  she  sat  still. 
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OHAFm  nt. 

Thx  house  of  Para  6a wn — so  called  alarm  le«t  de&th  might  snatdiitairay, 

from  the  fairness  of  his  hair  and  com-  and  he  "vrorried  the  Tnother  agood 

ElexioD  in  youth —etood  in  a  field  a  deal     his  anxiety  reapecting  it  In- 

ttle  off  the  high wav.  Itwaaalac^  deed,  itwasoidywhen  helkne&edtdM 

decajed-loolcmg  buudingi  that  had  in  was  nedectfol  of  it  that  he  seemed 

by-gone  (hy:^  been  an  inn  where  inclined  to  retutii  to  hia  fanner  hanh 

the  parsing  traveller  could  halt  and  treatment 

nfreah  himself;  hut  now  no  way-  '*  Qod  help  mo  if  anythin*  happened 

Surer  ever  received  a  night's  lodging  that  chUd!'   was  the  thought  that 

under  the  roof  with  the  sanction  of  often  haunted  Mrs.  Wafe's  mind,  till 

the  owner.   Dreary  was  it  upon  a  at  length  some  of  her  neighbours  be- 

wtntry  day,  when  the  wmd  shrilly  gan  to  fear  it  would  unaettle  her  rea^ 

shrieked  along  narrow  passages,  and  Bon. 

through  dim  garrets— still  drearier  About  tliis  time  Granny  i>unn,  who 
in  the  summer  time,  when  the  eveuing  had  commenced  her  wandering  life, 
twilight  stole  quietly  through  its  nu-  was  a  particidar  favourite  of  Mim. 
merous  narrow  window.s-  dreariest  of  AVafe,  to  wliom  she  used  to  briii!:;  rari- 
all  in  night  depths,  when  the  moon-  ous  charms  and  blessed  hcrl  s,  from 
shine  played  in  weird  devices  over  renowned  fairy  women  lor  ihe  Ix'nefit 
floor,  wall,  and  ceiling.  The  roof  was  of  the  infant ;  and  they  were  frequently 
in  want  of  repairs;  here  and  there,  closeted  together  for  hmir?  in  the  ab- 
wiiere  slatea  had  been  blown  off,  gaps  sence  of  Patrick,  who  redded  Gran- 
appeared  disphiyiug  the  rafters  and  ny  with  a  feeling  of  antipathv.  Bound- 
otw  wooil-work  ;  the  walls  inside  le88^v  a  s  i  he  young  mothers  charity 
and  outside  had  not  been  white-  to  the  beggar-woman,  whose  grati- 
washed  for  years ;  doors  and  windows  tude  wan  sincere.  Like  many  people 
were  worra-eatcnand unpainted;while  of  weak  intellect,  Mrs.  Wafe  felt  more 
the  numcrooa  ratrholes  gnawed  in  all  pleasure  in  the  friendship  of  an  in- 
directions increased  the  neglected  as-  ferior  than  in  that  of  an  equal,  and 
pect  of  the  building.  Para  Bawn,  or,  Granny's  obsequiousness  flattered  her, 
to  give  him  his  proper  name,  Patrick  while  some  of  her  neighbours  looked 
Wue,  had  not  marri^  till  the  age  of  upon  bar  familiarity  with  the  wan- 
forty,  and  1!  '  tin  II  bestowed  his  hand  derer  as  somethin^j  decidedly  repre- 
upon  a  young  woman,  who  brought  hensible.  Para  Bawn  was  genendly 
lum  a  ooosiderable  fortune  in  the  form  considered  asaooessful  farmer;  and 
of  eows  and  sheep.  PUun  in  appear-  renting  twelve  acres  of  land,  he  reared 
ance  and  remarkably  timorous  in  every  year  a  goodly  number  of  young 
spirit,  tills  girl  had  accepted  Wafe's  cattle,  buying  or  selling  at  eve^  fair 
propcMHd  at  the  commaaia  4^  her  iM-  within  thirty  miles  of  his  own  neigh' 
rents,  and  the  life  she  led  as  his  wife  bourhood,  and  thus  being  frequently 
was  the  reverse  of  happy.  With  absent  from  home  for  days  together, 
flimlts  OA  each  side,  and  love  on  nei-  Often  he  had  gone  even  as  far  as  Bal- 
ther,  the  marriage  seemed  unblessed,  linaaloe,  to  make  purchases ;  and  upon 
There  were  dark  scenes  in  that  lonely  one  occasion  he  stayed  away  there  a 
house  -discord,  strife,  terror.  At  whole  week,  enjoying  the  caieties  of 
length  a  brighter  time  arrived— a  the  great  October  fair.  On  his  return 
dau^ter  was  Dom,  and  both  parents  from  this  excursion  he  found  his  wilts 
rejoiced;  there  was  now  a  bond  of  alarminj;ly  ill  -almost  dfliriuns  — 
union  between  them.  Wafe's  harsh  with  no  attendant  but  Granny  Dunn, 
nature  grew  soft  as  he  looked  at  the  whom  she  would  not  permit  out  of 
infant  in  its  cradle ;  friends  wsrs  hoe-  her  sight,  while  she  also  insisted  upon 
pitably  entertained  at  Iiis  house,  and  havinj^  her  chaml>er  darkened  f;o 
he  treated  even  his  wjte  kindly,  brin*?-  gloomily  that  no  object  was  distinct  ]y 
ing  her  presents,  and  in  many  ways  visible  m  it.  Alarmed  at  this  extra* 
diqtlayingaehaiige  of  feeding  towards  ordinary-  state  of  things,  Wafe  caltod 
her.  The  baby  seemed  robust  and  in  the  aid  of  a  doctor  and  the  priest, 
healthy,  yet  Wafe  was  oontinualiy  in  both  of  whom  advised  him  to  let  his 
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Tife  (!■>  as  she  liked,  as  she  wa«  eri-  bring  it  to  hiui.  b'^  was  shocked  to 

tkaiiv  suiferiug  from  a  severe  nervous  behold  how  emaciuied  and  paie  the 

tttack,  and  oppontion  wo«ild  only  child  leeinad,  while  to  add  to  hudi** 

malie  li«:r  worse.    Agreeing  to  this  Batisfaction,  it  turned  away  fri<m  liim 
advice,  WatV  pemiitt*'*!  Graunv  l>uim  witli  shrieks  and  ones  of  ft  BUMi  un- 
to huld  her  place  at  iiia  wile's l>«iside  liatteriiig  nature. 
WW  aktering  her  fooai  himself—  **Take  it  out  o'  tliat»  entirely !"  he 
ViCTannv  told  him  his  presonee  rnnde  rriod,  aiitrrily.  as  Granny  liid  its  fnce 
her  worse  ;  while  tb«'  child  was  also  on  her  shoulder;  "theciiild  luu  been 
kept  in  confinement  never  leaving  desthroyed  between  ye  !" 
int  ^Domy  chamber,  to  the  great  And  so  Granny  retired  with  it,  end 
dismay  of  si]  the  matrons  about  the  laid  it  with  a  erini  face  in  the  cradle 
place,  who  were  of  opiiiion  that  tlio  once  more.    But  she  was  speedily  dia- 
''pooTwee  tkmg  "id  be  lost  entirely. '  missed  the  houi^  aud  sti-aiigers  were 
It  was  dreary  to  see  the  stnmtie  figure  hired  to  take  charge  of  the  baby. 
ofGrarmy  f)imn  in  tho  rostnmp  of  More  than  one  porson  wn?  of  opinion 
ker  class,  going  iu  and  out  of  that  dark  that  Weeny  had  been  bewitched  in 
IQQB,  aemal  times  a  day,  and  often  her  infancy.  Yet,  she  attracted  a  good 
stii^ttoo— for  the  oM  woman  never  deal  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sfemcd  to  require  sleep;  while  the  and  Poiicy  Orosp,  in  part irular,  made 
he»v)-  moauins         unlbrtunate  wo-  a  pet  of  her,  keeping  her  often  for 
mso,  lying inGaioenitedihere,eTer and  dan  and  ni^^ti  in  her  ooqr 
■aon  imAu  the  silence,  varied  at  times  cahin  when  Para  Bawn  wan  lamblilg 
by  the  feeble  wail  of  the  infant  in  the  away  at  fairs  and  markets, 
ciadk.  A  month — nay  more — passed  Wafo  was  avaricious  and  a  specula- 
svagr,  aad  then  death  came  to  releaae  tor ;  but  whether  he  loet  or  gamed,  he 
Mrs.  Wafe from  sufferings  which  none  kept  his  doings  always  to  himself. 
kri^TT  the  extent  of  snve,  perhaps,  The  wet  harvest,  alhided  to  by  Jane 
t>raauy  Dunn.  Betore  her  departure  Mullins,  had  indeed  been  iiguhous  to 
the  womaD  aaked  to  see  her  hnsband ;  him,  and  everybody  knew  it ;  whole 
but  for  reasons  of  her  own,  Grannv  fields  of  com  having  l>een  spoiled,  as 
♦id.ired  bringing  him  the  nie-saj^e  till  far  as  any  thinfr  eatable  wn.s  con^'em- 
i\  waa  too  late.    Wafe  only  eutercd  ed,  by  heavy  au»l  iritri««iut  ruins.  Thia 
the  room  to  witneasthe  final  struggle  eircumstanee  induced  him  to  form  a 
l-rtTreen  life  and  deatli.  and  his  wife  de.sii^n  of  illicit  distillation,  whicli  he 
■'Tfrrit  ro  her  icnive  with  a  secret  of  an  imparted  to  some  nriuhbours,  who, 
iiup-jrtant  nature  unrevealed.  being  in  the  same  .strait  himself. 

rani  Bawn  did  all  honour  to  his  eotered  fully  into  the  scheme ;  ana 

Tif-  in  the  matter  of  the  funeral  ;  he  sorn  i  l  ody  of  confederates  was  form- 

iNined  her  "  daeent,"  and  his  neigh-  ed,  ail  joined  to^'etiier  by  oath-^  wliich 

bsniB  were  satibhed.    But  all  his  love  it  would  have  been  considered  most 

for  his  infant  dan^ter  vanished  from  heinoiii  to  break- 
tkiA  dajy  for  tm  deairing  Qfanay  to 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

Ttri  STt  LL  -OW7I KUL 

Ihs  autumn  moon  shone  brightly  in  deadly.  Many  of  these  men  presented 

the  ^ ;  the  winds  were  hushed ;  striking  contrasts :  there  were  gaunt, 

K»tbing  broke  the  stillness  hut  the  aiudousdooking  creatures,  watching 

msh  of  a  flistiint  raill-stTcam  sounding  their  BtiUs  as  though  life  and  death 

oesriy  from  afar.   In  a  deep  hollow,  were  concerned  in  them ;  wild  looking 

saoooBded  by  rocks,  sat  the  band  of  feUows  of  hamm,  seanun  aspect,  who 

ihitfllcrs,  groupe<l  round  several  turf  merely  liked  aqy  thing  of  a  lawless 

fire?,  not  V'ri„tit,  1  iit  wurm.  Nearly  a  character:  grave  men  who  had  con- 

dosea  stibu>  were  at  work,  while  their  vinced  themselves  they  were  doing  no 

fWMRamoked  and  chatted  together,  harm  In  makinj^  whatever  tise  Uiegr 

About   sixteen  individuals  were  pleased  of  their  own  property. 

Cent,  and  all  were  armed  more  or  P.n  a  Bawn  was  present,  ;w  was 

;  some  being  provided  with  pis-  likewi^se  Bat  M'Govem,  on  the  part 

M%  alhcn  with  stout  aUUelaghs,  and  of  lus  brother-in-law. 

mmm  tvo  -with  wsapoiia  evaii  more  The  former  wasa  hvg^  vowcffftiUy- 
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built  man,  of  sixty,  with  a  decidedly  ticed  women  to  be  a  bit  more  con- 

pliim  foce,  rendered  iwpleasant  in  ex-  thrary  than  men,  in  the  long  nut — 

preMion  bv  the  whiteness  of  his  eye-  some  o*  them's  "wise  an'  some's  fool- 

orows  ana  eyclashc^s,  and  a  tenil'*?i<  y  ish,  just  like  any  other  f?ort  o'  people, 

to  rednciis  in  the  eyea  tbemselvei^  There's  Peggy  Cross,  beyant,  ahe's  a 

Being  the  highest  in  Tank  of  all  aa-  wondherftircteikbody.*' 

aemDied  there,  and  the  personage  who  "  The  greatest  oddity  in  Irclan' !" 

planned  the  arrangemcTits  concerning  exclaimea  Para  Bawn,    "Rme,  Fa- 

tho  secret  busing  am>omting  the  ther  Gilligan  himself  doesn't  offer  to 

filaees  of  randesroas,  ac.,  Para  waa  meddle  with  her." 

ooked  up  to  with  much  respect,  some  "  His  riverence  takes  things  aisy 

of  the  mm  addressing  him  a^'  "  Sir."  enmitjh,  sometimes,"  continued  Kee- 

Aud  he  liked  thisobscquiousues.^  well,  uan,  looking  droll.  "Many's  the  tidy 

BatM*GoivemdidnotBeemtotakepar-  uttie  kego'  poteen  goes  in  at  the  back 

ticular  intd-est  in  the  proceedings  ;  he  gate  a^Kive,  an'  no  ([uestions  axed 

was  merely  prfividcd  with  u  walkinj^-  consamin' where  it  cnnie from, though 

stick  as  weapon  ot  defence  in  case  ot  a  it's  emptied  re«.,'u  iar. ' 

surprise,  and  he  rarely  entered  into  "Now  to  oult  jokin' about  the  mat' 

eouvcrsation^exceptwhenparticulariy  tlier,"  said  Para  Kawn  ;  "I'd  have  ye 

addressed.  to  look  sharp  a1)out  ye  boye  from 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Para  Bawn,  with  this  out,  for  word  kem  this  niornin' 

that  tone  of  importance  which  80  im*  that  the  revenue  chaps  from  Mohill 

posed  on  the  gaunt,  hungry  members  Lad  niarclied  as  far  as  Shilmaleek,  an' 

of  the  confederacy  ;  "aie  ye  ailshure  tliey  had  sazed  a  few  stillii  in  that 

you're  not  tellin'  too  many  friends  jiart  of  tlie  couuthry.    So  1  wouldn't 

xespectin'  the  poteen  makin  (    It  wondher  if  they'd  be  down  among 

won't  do  at  all  to  be  lettin'  this  body  the  mountains  here  in  no  time,  if 

an'  that  bodv  know  ov  it.  In  partick-  they'd  get  the  wind  o'  the  word.'* 

lar  Pd  be  shy  ov  talkin'  much  afore  "Let  them  come  on,  we're  able  for 

women."  them,"  said  Keegan,  laying  his  hand 

"  It's  not  possible  to  keep  the  wo-  on  the  musket  that  lay  beside  him. 

men  that's  coosamed  in  the  busiuesa  "Unless  somelxnly  tould  tiicm  the 

in  ignorance  oy  it,"  observed  llfOo-  spot  to  come  to  they'd  have  ould 

Yem,  a  little  dxily ;  "ve  know  thcfe's  work  ferretin'  us  out,*'  said  Pai» 

Jane  Mullins  must  be  tonid  every  Bawn,  gravely  ;  "but  ye  sec  there's  a 

stir ;  but  i  don't  think  bhe  has  a  no-  reward  offered  for  every  stiil  disco ver- 

tion  ov  tnmin'  informer  on  herself  or  ed.  to  any  one  that 'ill  turn  infonncr, 

any  one  else."  an   that's  the  temptation  they're 

"  Ay,  but  maybe  she'd  eo  spsike  ov  houldin'  out." 
it  to  somebody  else  that  id  turn  in-  "  If  the  gauger  waits  'till  some- 
former."  said  Fsra  Bawn.  looking  body*tumsmformer,Iniisthnist  hell 
Bhrewd,  and  not  overly  well  pleased ;  wait  long  enough,"  said  a  gray-headed 
"  women's  remarkable  for  lettin'  out  old  man.  "  I've  had  doin's  with  atUls 
saycrets."  at  different  times  for  five-an' -twenty 
**That^a  all  a  mistake,"  remarked  jean,  an'  I  never  knew  one  o'  mr 
Owen  Keegan,  a  joeular-lonking  man,  comrades  to  tnrn  thraitor,  though 
with  a  keen  black  eye  ;  "catch  any  there  'id  be  forty  or  fifty  maybe  at  a 
voung  woman  telhn'  out  who's  the  time  in  the  saycret,  fm'  a  heavy  re- 
Doy  she  likes  best,  as  lone  as  she  ward,  too,  placarded  everywhere,  to 
chooses  to  keep  it  to  herself!  Do-  beguile  the  eliap.s  into  informin'." 
pinfl  on  it  the  most  o'  them  can  bcas  Were  tViere  a?vv  women  in  the 
duik  ivs  ever  ye  eeeu."  saycret.  Phil  i  "  asked  Keegan,  wink- 

"  They're  conthrary,  ondoubtedly,"  ing  at  nis  next  neighbour, 
said  Patii  ]^;p.vn;  "an'  that's  the  rai-  "Ay,  plenty  ;  but  the  never  a  man 
son  I'd  bi'  cautiou.s  ov  telliu'  them  too  or  won>an  plaved  a  fsUse  thrick  on  us ; 
much ;  if  any  thin'  vexed  them,  they  'd  if  they  had,  tliey  couiUu  l  have  stop- 
go  off  maybe  out  ov  spite  an'  discover  ped  Ions  in  the  eountluy,  forwe'd  have 
all."  burnt  tnem  out  ov  hmise  an'  h»  mr." 

"  Well,  as  there  isn't  ever  a  woman  "  Ay,  an'  too  good  the  puuishmcDt 

here  to  spake  for  herself  or  her  com-  'id  have  been  tor  them,   said  Para 

rades,  it  isn't  fair  to  be  talkin'  ill  ov  Bawn,  bitterly  ;   **"  hsogin'  itself 

them,"  said  Keegan.  ^  I  never  no*  wouldn't  be  too  heavy  a  penalty." 
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"Times  ia  ^ttin'  althereil  iu  Ire-  as  it  moved  away,  caught  the  atten- 

lan',  anyhow ;'  observed  Kecgan,  with  tion  of  Keegan  and  a  few  others, 

a  sigh.   "There  isn't  half  the  spent  Whisht  I  '  laid  PaiaBawn,  his  eye 

there  U:»ed  to  be  in  it    Why,  b'ws,  contracting  for  nn  in>tant ;  "  didn't 

long  ago  there  'id  be  as  much  tightm'  ye  hear  sonictliin"  stirrin'  al>ove  ?" 

ateTetyfair  as  there*s  in  half-a^ozen  "I  thought  I  did,"  replied  Ke^^ 

now-a-days.   Ye  see,  teetotalism  an'  &n  he  scrambled  up  the  rock-srae ; 

English  tame  ways  is  doin'  a  dale  a'  shall  I  fire  /" 

mischief.  Peoples  beginnin' to  think  "No,"  said  M'Govern,  laying  his 

t9omnch  07  money  maldn' an  savin*,  hand  on  the  musket  Keegan  had 

^ow,  there  was  my  father  kept  a  seiml;  "don't  b9  too  ready  tiin*  life : 

race-horse,  an*  him  not  to  say  rich,  maybe  it  wasn't  an  inimy  vrna  there, 

but  he  had  the  spent  ov  a  jintieman,  J^cegan  pursued  his  search  for  the 

an*  he  never  cared  how  he  spint  the  intruder,  but  in  Tain ;  the  figure  had 

money.     '  Onv,'  heM  say  to   me,  glided  into  an  adjoining  glen  before 

'  ne%'er  turn  a  1  lillin'  in  yer  hand  afore  he  caught  a  2;limp«e  of  it. 

ve  give  it  away.    I  d  never  wish  to  "Somebotiy  was  there,  oudoubted- 

have  a  snn  o' mine  withamane dhrop  ly,"  pursued  Fiura  Bawn;  "ye 

in  hiin.'    And  I'd  have  tnk  his  ad-  hetrlu  r  keep  watch,  Ke^an,  for  fear 

vit^,  only  tlie  sorra  many  shiliin's  I  of  a  surprise." 

ever  had  iu  my  iioaseaaion.'*  Owen  did  as  he  was  desired ;  but 

While  the  ttul-owners  thna  talked  no  further  surprise  came.  The  mill- 

amnn?  themHves,  they  were  not  stream  gurglea  in  the  (listance;  t\\r 

aware  tliat  a  female  figure  was  watch-  breeze,  light  as  the  breath  of  a  qui  t 

ing  them  from  above,  half  hidden  by  sleeper,  wandered  thnnigh  gorse  and 

the  brushwood  that  clothed  the  rocks,  fern ;  and  so  the  night  wore  on.  till  the 

Clearly  the  moonlicht  revealed  to  fires  under  the  stills  grew  faint,  and 

her  the  smugglers'  haunt,  and  its  oc-  each  man  had  his  expected  quantity 

eupants.   The  rustling  of  this  figure,  of  liquor  distilled. 

OHAFTEK  Y. 

After  that  night  peace  was  no  more  he's  afeard  thcre'.s  somebody  with  too 

known  to  the  smugglers.   As  Para  glib  a  tongue  about  the  business." 

Bawn  had  given  warning,  the  re-  "An*  still  they  re  goin' on  with  the 

renuc  police  poured  down  imme-  poteen  as  hard  M  ever !"  fXcJaimed 

diately  on  the  wild  cotintry  round  P^g^- 

i>rin^ ;  and  their  success  in  still-  **The  most  o'  them  is ;  for  ye  see, 

huntmff  was  something  extreordinaiy.  Para  Bawn  is  the  obstinatest  man  in 

"Only  think  o' them  searchin' Jack  Irelau',  and  the  fasther  the  stills  is 

Connors  house,"  said  Mrs.  Midlins  tuk,  the  more  he'll  stick  to  the  work; 

one  day  to  Peg^  Cross  ^  "an'  the  he  says  he  won't  be  baffled  noways — 

minnit  they  wint  in,  they  just  march-  and  with  him  at  their  hMd,  the  boys 

ed  .'ithnii'^ht  up  to  the  H|)i)t  the  still  Won't  give  up.    A  good  many  have 

was  hid  in,  as  if  they  knew  aforeliand  bou;^d5t  nt'w  .stills  in  place  O  them 

where  it  was.   An"  ho  poor  Jack  id  that  waa  :sazed  on." 

have  had  to  go  to  pri.son,  only  faith  The  illicit  distillation  now  became 

they  couldn't  find  him  as  aisy;  for  more  exciting  than  ever  tn  tliot^e  in- 

he  ran  out  flirt  tTgh  the  little  windy  dividuahn  who  enjoyed  "spree-^. "  Fre- 

at  the  Ixick  o  liic  house,  an'  away  quent  skinuxshes  took  place  between 

with  him  among  the  rocks  till  they  toe  police  and  the  smugglers,  the  lat- 


were  right  gone.  Myself  was  in  mor-  ter  of  whom  sometimes  were  su 

tal  terror  till  last  night,  whin  Bat  ful  in  driving  off  the  enemy  ;  but  it 

jist  took  out  the  still  an'  hid  it  in  was  in  unguarded  moments,  when  the 

nmne  wpot  where,  he  says^  it  may  lie  ganger  and  his  men  pounced  down 

long  enough:  but  the  never  a  word  upon  dwelling  hmipes  where  stills 

he'll  tell  Pliil  or  me  where  it  is ;  for,  were  secreted,  that  the  officers  of  the 

between  j^ou  an'  me,  Peggy,  he  thinks  law  spread  terror :  tiie  owners  of  these 

liMie'sdntrty  work  somewhere  among  honses,  whether  th^  were  men  or 

the  duqML  Let  it  be  who  it  may,  women,  if  caught»  were  always  taken 
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oS  to  caol;  and  cries  of  lamentation 
could  De  heard  rending  the  air,  as 
these  miBguided  heads  of  families 
were  homo  fmm  thoir  cbildreii  to 
undergo  the  puuisUment  their  guilt 
had  incurred.  The  misery  that  Peggy 
Cross  hail,  from  the  first,  foreseen, 
■was  <;radually  extending  over  the 
neighbourhood — upwards  of  twenty 
stilU  having  alreaay  been  seized.  At 
length,  the  glm)niy  persuasion  tilled 
all  minds,  that  a  traitor  was  among 
the  secret  band.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  success  of  the  rereniie  men 
be  accounted  for. 

Never  had  winter  progressed  more 
drearily  in  the  vicinity  of  Dring ;  de- 
solation seemed  to  have  entered  al> 
mo.st  every  family.  I*ei,'t:y  Crott  was 
indefatigable  in  her  clio i  ts  to  alleviate 
thepreTailin<^  distress ;  and  more  than 
one  y 'Jin^  child,  bereft  of  its  parents, 
found  a  jshelter  uiiiler  her  ro(if ;  but 
the  exertions  of  one  charitable  indi- 
vidual oould  not  avail  much.  The 
wet  harvest  and  the  poteen  business 
had  indeed  proved  disastrou.**. 

•'Now  comrades,"  spoke  ParaBawn 
one  night  to  a  body  of  his  friends  in 
bis  own  kitchen ;  "if  ye  winh  to  give 
up  the  stills  I've  nothin'  to  say  again* 
it,  for  we've  all  ondoubtcdlv  got  a 
heartscald  by  them.  What  I  lost  my- 
self doesn't  sipiily  -merely  one  ntill 
an'  a  ke^  o'  the  liquor ;  l>nt  it's  what 
I  blame  my.^elf  lor  bringin'  so  many 
people  into  throuble ;  an'  tho'  I  huve 
t)lenty  o'  com  still  on  hand.s,  I'm  wil- 
lin'  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thraf- 
fic,  because  I  know  as  well  as  I  stand 
here,  that  there's  an  inimy  an'  a  spy 
nnioTiir  us,  let  that  wretch  oe  man  or 
woman  1" 

This  announcement  in»  IbQowed 
by  a  silence  that  lasted  for  some  mi- 
nutes. At  length  Owen  Keegvi  an- 
swered : 

"It's  not  worth  while  to  go  stop 
the  bosiness  while  we  have  so  numy 

stills  yit  an'  besides,  maybe  if  we 
continue  it,  well  have  a  chance  ov 
eatdiin'  the  infcnBsr.  What  reward 
will  we  give  him,  Ftea,  if  we  come 
across  him  ?" 

**The  reward  he  desarves,"  replied 
Wafe,  emphatically,  igrlaadngcver  the 
faces  round  him  with  a  keen  eye. 
"  I'm  the  man  that  began  the  poteen 
work;  an'  I  m  the  man  that  'ill  ap- 
point the  judgment  on  him  or  her 
that  plays  us  false  !" 

In  ccniiBluding  this  sentence,  Piaia's 
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eye  rested  for  an  instant  scarchiugly 
on  the  figure  of  Bat  M'Goveni,  imo 

suddenly  raised  his  hand  and  press- 
ed it  on  his  forehead,  as  though  a 
sudden  pain  had  seized  him. 

"  If  I  knew  the  ruffian  that  dsred 
to  bring  sorrow  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, I'd  be  wUliu'  to  see  him  shot!" 
continued  Wafe,  in  renewed  excite- 
ment 

"Death  Md  be  too  n;ood  for  him," 
replied  Kcegan ;  "  he  ought  to  be  let 
live,  to  bear  the  disgrace  that  he  has 
brought  on  himself  and  all  belongin' 
to  him  !  If  I  was  to  live  a  hundhered 
years,  I'd  never  put  faith  in  the  word 
ov  a  man  or  woman  related  to  an  in- 
former !" 

"  Never  I''  repeated  Para  Bawn, 
Striking  his  hand  bo  loudly  on  the 
dresser,  that  caps  and  saacers  aU  jin- 
;j:Ied  ill  concert  with  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  plates  and  dishe.>5.  "  He's 
worse  than  a  thief  an'  a  robber ;  he's 
the  manest  ov  all  raaeali !" 

**  There  may  be  f^ome  exenee  in 
tcmptjition,"  said  M'Govem,  in  a 
voice  not  qmte  steady ;  "  nobody 
knows  what  can  come  over  the  heart 
ov  man." 

"  No  excuse  at  all !"  shouted  Para 
Bawn,  fiercely.  "  Look  at  the  deso- 
lation over  the  counthry ;  look  at  the 
starvin'  rhildre,  cryin'  for  their  mo- 
tiiers  an'  fathers  that's  locked  inside 
the  walls  o'  Carrick  gaol;  and  then 
say  Where's  the  excuse  for  the  villain 
that  done  the  miscliief  Oh,  l>oys ! 
give  honour  an'  glorj'  to  them  that's 
worthy  ov  it,  but  scorn  an*  hathred 
to  them  that  desarves  the  like ! 
We'll  have  no  shillyshallyin' about  it !" 

There  was  a  gloom  over  nearly 
every  man  in  the  laise  kitchen ;  an 
unpuisant  feeling  reigned  in  every 
bosom— RiiRpirion  was  on  the  alert — 
ou  whom  might  it  not  fall  I  Who 
could  regaid  nimself  safe  firom  tha 
horrible  imputation  ?  Who  could 
venture  to  trust  his  neighbour?  As 
each' man  ] Hindered,  the  more  enraged 
he  felt  against  the  traitor  who  fid, 
in  a  measure,  brought  di^gimce  upon 
every  member  of  the  community.  Ke- 
gardiess  as  these  men  might  have 
been  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  thcf 
yet  had  strong  notions  of  an  honour 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  in<lividual 
who  would  have  no  scruples  in  cheat- 
ing the  revenue,  would  sooin  to  over* 
reach  his  neighboiir  in  the  amilkit. 
matter. 
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•^The  thing  i^^  '  saiU  Para  Bawu,  heard  these  words  outeide  the  kitchen 

after  » iengthened  sUence,   I'll  eet  %  door :  for  m  liskeiier  ttood  trembling 

watch  to  tnrack  the  inimy,  an'  so  we  there,  with  olttfiedbuidBtodalmni- 
may  go  to  work  in  pa<;e  from  this  out,  ing  brow. 

for  I  warrant  no  man  '11  batiie  me  "Oh  !  wirra, what  11  become o' me?" 

long.  When  I  catch  the  trailer,  won't  was  the  exclamatkn  thai  bunt  from 

hm  know  his  place !"  tlM  parched  Upt» 
Now  it  ao  happened  that  lomebociy 

CHAPTER  TL 

MMBBV. 

BirH'GovBBicandWpcnyWafehad  In  proportion  ae  IC^Oorem  f^ew 

been  attached  since  cliiMhood,  yet  the  courageous,  the  girl  became  timid  and 

stem  nature  of  Para  Bawn  deterred  nerrous,  evidently  anxious  to  repel 

the  ycmag  maa  from  epeeking  openly  his  advances,  yet  unwilling  to 

of  iis  lore.  The  farmer,  with  his  her  mind  out  abruptly.  Pale  and  si- 
riches  and  his  pride,  was  indeed  a  for-  lent  she  would  let  him  talk  to  her, 
midable  ^rsonage  for  a  youtli  depend-  sometimes  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
ing  for  bia  daily  bread  on  the  U^Mnir  with  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pity  that 
of  his  hands  to  think  of  pr^jx^sing  to,  might  have  touched  a  coltler  heart 
for  his  only  daughter,  ami  tliat  daiigh-  than  his,  hut  rarely  answering  him, 
ter  a  creature  of  rare  Ix'auty.  Had  except  in  a  Hurried,  confused  way, 
t^  girl  not  smiled  upon  him  he  would  that  pussled  Peggy  considerably.  The 
hare  dared  to  think  of  her ;  hut  most  curious  part  of  the  matter  was. 


Weeny  could  not  help  seeing  that  he    that  Bat  did  not  ajipejir  offended  with 
by  far  the  finest  looking  man  in    Weeny,  lie  that  used  formerly  to  be 


ibe  neighbourhood,  and  though  }x)or,  bo  shy  in  talking  to  her. 

his  family  had  i)ecn  respectable,  his  "  Now,  if  Bat  had  comed  into  a 

grandfather  having  poesMsed  a  farm  fortune,"  thought  Pe^gy;  "I  could 

of  thirty  acres  in  tne  county  Ma^o,  make  sonicthiu'  of  hmi  growin'  so 

winsb  gave  him  a  sort  of  diHtinction  bould,  an  Weeny  so  stand-off;  but  as 

among  his  companions.     M'Covern  it  is,  I  can't  come  tO  a  right  notion  o* 

was  very  proud ;  he  had  long  dreaded  them  at  all" 

the  idea  of  a  refusal  from  Wafe,  if  he  One  evening:  while  the  yotmg  peo- 

hinted  a  word  of  wishing  to  marry  his  pie  were  sitting  in  her  cabin,  Jane 

daughter ;  and  thus,  though  Pcgiry  Mullins  and  !ier  husUmd,  the  black- 

Cruss  often  asked  why  he  didn  t  smith,  entered,  and  the  conversation 

**  spake  out,"  and  secure  Weeny  before  aaunuJ  turned  upon  the  ma^c-like 

sagr  one  else  came  and  carried  her  ofl^  sncecss  of  the  revenue  men  m  dis- 

he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  try  covering  stills  during  the  past  six 

bia  fata    Often  he  wished  in  his  weeks. 

secret  besrt  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  "There  new  was  the  like  ImowB 

without  sixpence  for  her  fortune.  afore,"  said  Peter  Mullins;  "  the  ould- 

About  the  time  of  the  still-hunt,  est  man  alxnit  the  place  says  so.  Some 

a  diange  suddenlyoame  over  M'Go-  blames  one,  an'  some  another :  but 

vam*8  maaaer  toWeeMr.  Inatead  of  more  thinks  Gramijr  Ihinn's  as  nkely 

beiBgabsdied,  as  latterly  he  had  been  a  body  to  carry  stories  as  any  bein'  in 

in  her  company,  he  seemed  to  have  the  counthrj-.    Ye  see  she's  in  an'  out 

grown  bol(kr  and  more  conlident.  ov  every  huut>(-,  an'  she  hears  what's 

Feggy  Gross,  at  whose  house  they  goin'  on  in  all  places;  an'  don't  ve 

frequently  met,  was  glad  to  obeerve  think,  Pegg^  Oross,  that  she'd  do  lor 

that  he  wa-s  "takin'  heart"  at  hist,  a  good  spy/' 

and  she  used  to  make  sundry  oppor-  The  col  our  faded  away  from  Weeny's 

tsoMSs  of  tetting  them  talk  together,  cheek,  till  she  looked  ghastly  white, 

while  she  pretended  to     busv  about  as  Mullins  Ri>oke;  but  no  one  observed 

domestic  matters,  though  all  the  time  her,  as  she  hut  in  the  shade,  except 

^  she'd  have  an  eye,"  as  slie  said  her-  the  ever-watchful  Peggy.    Bat's  eyes 

MK-*t»  M  how  they  were  comin'  were  resting  on  tht  ground, 

on.'^  But  to  her  dismav,  Weeny  her-  "  Let  no  one  belie  Granny  Dunn  !" 

Hlf  aMBHd  Ibe  stiunbiing-blociL  now.  said  Feggy,  stoutly.    Come,  Weeny^ 
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you're  not  sayin'  anvthin':  what's  again' the hiw;  I  have  aheavyhfttlired 

your  opinion  ov  the  infonnin  I"  to  the  mention  o*  poteen ;  but  still  I've 

"Mine  ?"  asked  Weeny,  starting  and  a  pity  in  my  hrnrt  for  the  crathure 

trembliiiK  ;  "  it's  my  certain  belief  that's  sthrivm'  to  keep  their  families 

Granny  DoDQ  has  no  call  in  it,**  ahe  together  by  ench  work— hard  work 

added  in  a  faint  tone.  it  ia— sittin'  up  all  night  like  wild 

Peggv  gave  a  very  searching  look  at  thin^rs,  an'  then  navin'  to  do  theirday's 

the  girl  as  she  spoke,  and  a  curious  labour  afther  uU  ;  m  so,  I  sav  to  ye, 

idea  flashed  through  her  brain;  she  Wc<  ny  Wafe,  if  ye  know  who  the  man 

turned  her  eyes  on  M'Govem,  and  he,  or  woman  is  that's  the  spy,  don't  keep 

too,  looked  paler  than  usual,  with  an  it  to  yourself  no  longer.   Why  don  t 

uneasy  expression  of  face.  When  the  ye  spake,  child  f 

rest  of  her  guests  haddepartetl,  Peggy  wildly  tearing  her  arm  away  from 

was  determined  to  s]>eak  with  Wemy  the  hand  that  Pi'^'gy  had  laidnpon  it| 

alone,  and  so  she  commenced —  Weeny  darted  t<>  the  door. 

*'2vovv,  Weeny,  nobody  a'most  ean  "Stay  a  mimiit.  W<M?ny  Wafe!" 

decaive  me,  an'  more  especially  your-  called  ont  Peg^,  looldoff  dark  and 

self,  for  I  know  every  turn  o'  your  stem  ;  "  answer  me  one  thing  or  an- 

faee,  and  its  plain  to  me  that yer  mind  other,  or  never  cross  yon  threshold 

iau  t  ai.sy  regai<lm  the  still-huntin'.  again  1" 

I  don't  wondhcr  one  bit  at  that,  The  girl  gave  a  despairing  look  over 

seein' yer  fatlusr's  so  much  consamed  the  Inunblc  room  where  sne  had  so 
in  the  poteen  businesSj  an'  he  must  often  sat,  resting  her  eye  for  a  mo- 
have  a  dale  on  his  mind;  but  will  ye  ment  upon  the  simple  pictures  hang- 
tell  me,  chil<l,  why  ye  grow  as  white  ing  on  the  walls ;  and  thai,  without 
as  a  sheet  everv"  time  si  nk,  o'  uttering  a  sin<xle  sentence  fluDg  cpen 
them  that's  suspected  ov  mlunum'  T'  the  door  and  rushed  out 

This  stnuffhtforward  inquiry  sent  "It's  as  well!"  she  cried,  as  she 

the  l  lood  all  rushing  from  the  girl's  hurried  from  the  house  of  ner  once 

heart;  lier  head  ]>eramp  giddy j  she  trusted  friend ;  "it's  as  well  first  as 

oould  nut  utter  a  single  word.  last !   Soon  all  must  be  known,  an'  I 

Weeny,  n^tliore,'^oontin1ledPcg^'y,  may  as  well  hide  myself  at  onst 

in  a  tone  at  once  grave  and  sorrowful;  Oh  !  mtuha,  wouldn't  I  wish  I  was 

"  I've  known  ye,  an'  felt  a  frcndship  safe  in  my  j^rave  this  ni^ht !" 

for  ye,  since  I  seen  ye  scarce  bigger  The  stars  were  glittermg  in  a  cloud- 

tban  a  doll  in  the  nurse's  arms  in  the  less  sky  as  the  wretched  gtrl  hurried 

big  house  bcyaut,  an'  I'd  expect  a  on,  she  cared  not  whither.  Shrinking 

thrue  answer  from  ye  to  whatever  I'd  from  entering  the  house  of  any  former 

ax  ye.  Do  ye  know  anybody  that's  friend,  she  dreaded  to  return  to  her 

consamed  in  the  infonnin*  %  for  if  ve  fathers  dwellinc,  where  the  silence  of 

do,  tell  it  otU,  nn'  don't  di^l^^;^'e  the  the  rooms  and  her  own  Kupcrstitious 

fatiher  that  owns  ye  l)y  liaviu' any  call  feelings  made  her  fear  being  alone, 

to  such  a  mane  savage.  "  She  dreaded  to  meet  her  father  too. 

Silently  the  girl  stood  hefore  her  In  that  horrible  hour  Weeny  Wafe 

i.'itpiisitres^,  ev'i^ry  tutvc  quivering,  would  ratlin  liave  been  the  lowest 

her  breath  eonnng  and  going  in  a  peasant  at  Ihing,  with  a  heart  free 

ga.-<ping  way  that  shocked  Peggy;  from  ih(;  load  of  shame  that  over- 

whde  she  continued :  whehned  her,  than  what  she  Mt  her- 

don't  say  it's  a  right  thing  to  go  self  to  be. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
•KAMinr  vonten  Moav. 

•    WsMTY  had  not  long  quitted  Peggy's  «  There  'ill  be  quare  work  to-night, 

house  when  the  door  latch  was  lifted,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Qianny  afMor  a 

an«l  ('rnnny  Dunn  walked  silently  in.  lengthened  silence. 

for  some  tune  Peggy  was  so  much  ab-  Where  1"  asked  Pe£;gy,  starting 

sorbed  in  her  ownthoughts,  that  she  round. 

neither  addressed  the  old  woman  nor  "  No  matter,  it  won't  be  without 

obsen'ed  tli^t  a  clond  of  more  than  desarvin'." 

Ui^uai  heaviness  hung  upon  her  brow.  "  Well,  Granny,  there's  no  use  iu 
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droppin'  hmU  that  way,  unless  ye  conmiitted,  Peggy,  that  priest  nor 

■fMke  out  plain,"  said  Peggy,  a  little  mass  mayn't  beable  to  blot  away  in 

impatiently.  the  f^i^Mit  o'  God." 

*'Mayl>e  iiot,"  rf'-«iimt'J  tht' ol(l  wo-  "What  was  it,  Granny  ("  as^ked 

man  witli  j-rovoking  l•ooln(•^.■5 ;  "but  Peggy.  "  Maybe  ye  couidu't  help  it; 

ill  news  t'onics  time  enough."  nuuiy'a  the  one  takes  a  bit  to  ate 

"  Ye  mightn't  be  makin'  a  body  un-  now  an'  again,  but  it  <l»>c'sn't  signify 

aisT,  then, '  said  P«  ^,'gy,  who,  being  in  "  It  wasn't  a  bit  t  "  tttf  I  to(.k  at 

an  iiTitable  humour,  spoke  a  little  all ;  I  never  stole  ah  inack  ab  'id  blind 

■harply.  yer  eye  from  man  or  woman:  the 

I)on't  snap  at  me.  Pi  ggy  Cross,"  crime  I  .sjuike  ov  was  far  worse, 

said  Granny,  rather  more  mildly  than  i'eggy's  countenance  ossiimed  a 

usual  ;  "  don't  let  us  part  bad  frinds,  grave  cast — her  thougUtti  reverted  tu 

for  this  is  the  last  night  1*11  ever  ax  the  still-hunts. 

S  lodmn'  in  yer  Louse."  "  What's  this  yuu  dune,  Granny  1" 

Why,  what's^  goin'  to  happen  <  she  asked,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

■  ted. 


Pegg^,  still  unmoUifled.  **I  wronged  a  dyin'  woman,  Pcggj 

**  D'ye  mind,  Peggy,  how  I've  got  replied  Gnmny.  in  a  low  voice. 

my  hearin'  wnTidlierful  this  night  ?"  "Whowassne?" 

resumed  the  wanderer ;  "  ay,  an  1  ve      "  Mary  Wafe,  Ptu-a  Bawn's  wife. " 

an  appetite,  that  'id  ate  aU  afore  me      ^  In  what  way  V* 

if  Pa  get  it  Well,  them's  all  signs  o'      "  You're  a  discr^t  woman,  P^^ 

tiie  grave.  I  know  the  grip  o' Death's  Cross,"  said  Gnmny,  .InRiMn-j  Y.^^t 

on  me."  hands  round  her  knees,  and  lowering 

*'  How^s  tfaaty  Granny,  agra  1"  de»  her  head  till  her  chin  rested  on  her 

manded  Pe^gy,  her  tone  becoming  l>0'^om;  "an' I  know  ye  never  spake 

OBce  again  kind.  of  what's  tniild  ye  in  the  wrong  place ; 

"  Fm  four  score  an'  five  years  ov  an'  along  o"  tliat  you've  a  frieudbhip 

age  last  Hdlentide,"  continued  Gran-  for  Weeny  Wafe,  that  'ill  keep  vou 

ny  ;  "  an'  it's  time  for  nie  to  be  off —  from  givin'  her  a  fret  too  sudden, 

so,  pkise  the  Lord,  I'll  rlirnvel  back  So  what  I'm  goiu'  to  tell  ye  now  ye 

to  my  own  counthr>',  aii  la,}  my  bones  mav  keep  to  ^erself,  till  ye  see  fit  to 

with  my  people  that's  bc  rrid  there,  epake  ov  i^— maybe  when  Pm  in  my 

The  morni  I'm  intendia'  to  l»ve  grave.    Listen  a  wliile  then.  When 

Dring,  never  to  R'e  it  nioro."  I  first  began  beggiii',  there  wasn't 

OL  with  the  help  o'  God,  Gran-  one  as  gowi  to  me  ^  JVIary  Wafe— 

ny,  we'll  have  ye  back  in  the  spring,"  ehe  an'  I  kem  a'moet  from  the  one 

said  Peggy,  cheerily.  part  o'  the  counthr}%  an'  I  used  to 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  know  her  when  she  was  a  child,  an' 

"The  daisies  'ill  be  peepin'  over  that  made  lier  trust  me  more  than 

nte  then,  Peggy."  anybody  el^^e  alKwit  Dring— not  a 

A  long  silence  ensued.  grief  or  a  tliought  'id  erofvs  her  heart. 

*'  1  heerd  the  skreel  o'  the  banshee  but  what  she'd  tell  it  to  me ;  an 

last  nicht  over  the  whin  bushes  be*  when  the  husband  'id  thrate  her  like 

vant  Killogan,"  restuned  Gnumy  ;  a  niffin,  as  he  was,  the  sorra  one  'id 

"an'  1  knew  it  kem  to  warn  me  to  know  it  but  ttip,  if  I  chanced  to  be 

CO  b^k  to  my  people's  counthr^.  about  the  place.  Afther  the  child 

lliree  an'  twenty  years  ago  I  left  it  was  bom,  Fd  bring  her  charms,  an* 

to  beg  the  worl'.  an'  I  never  seen  a  one  thing  or  another  for  it,  till  she 

si^t  ov  it  since.  thought  there  wjis  nobody  like  me  ; 

*  There  isn't  many  belongin'  to  ye  but  faith  the  man  himself  couldn't 

nfive  in  it  now  then,  1  warrant,  Gran-  bear  the  sight  o'  me ;  an'  he  osed  of- 

ny,"  sjlid  Pegg}-,  looking  eompMsion-  ten  to  say  I'd  be  the  manes  ov  killin' 

atelv  at  her  agr  1  j/ticat.  the  infant.   Well,  Peggy,  what  d'ye 

'^Kot  one  then  ;  ten  childie's  lyin'  think,  but  one  time,  when  X  was  on 

flw'MH"'  in  Shinrone  berrin  ground,  my  thravek,  a  good  piece  off^  one  sum- 

air  t&s  man  himself  along  o'  them  ;  mer's  momin',  just  nineteen  years  ago 

but  it  isn't  o'  that  I'm  thinkin'  now ;  last  J  une,  I  kem  to  a  lonesome  spot, 

nor  o'  the  agony  o'  death ;  nor  o'  the  for  all  the  worl  like  a  place  there  'id 

kArdship  I've  gone  tiirough  them  be  fairies— an'  it  not  above  four 

feMS  Mck ;  but  ov  a  heavy  ab  I  o'clock^an'  what  did  I  see»  but  a 
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wee  infant,  hangin'  by  its  clothes  to 
a  thorny  bosh,  0¥er  a  brave  ethrame 

o'  wator.  I  scnirablofl  down  till  I 
got  at  it :  an'  when  1  tuk  it  up,  I 
aeen  the  fife  was  in  it,  though  that 
was  all.  Though  I  knew  T  m\'^ht  get 
into  throuble  by  it,  I  couldn't  find  it 
in  heart  to  lave  it  there,  so  X  car- 
ried it  awaj  with  ne,  and  sthfow  to 
put  hate  in  it,  till  it  bo^'nn  to  stir  an' 
move  the  wee  hands — but  thorc  wusn't 
a  house  any  place  nearer  tiian  a  mile, 
or  more,  an'  I  tok  it  on  till  I  kem  to 
the  nearest  town,  an'  tlien  I  found 
I  got  far  more  charity,  for  the  sake  o' 
the  infant,  than  ever  1  gut  afore.  *It 
isn't  losin'  11 1  l^e  on  account  or  it 
anyhow,'  says  I  to  myself— an'  I  con- 
tinued to  keep  it  with  me,  rlai>pin' 
it  on  my  back,  and  carry  in'  it  quite 
convaynient  everywhere  I  went— an* 
it  thr:vr<l  well.  Next  time  that  I 
kem  to  Tara  Bawn's,  I  showed  the 
little  cratiu:  to  Mrs.  Wafe,  for  the 
man  hinunlf  was  a  great  piece  off  at 
a  fair,  an'  slx^  wa"  deli^^dited  with  it, 
for  it  was  the  purtiest  infant  ever  ye 
seen— but  anyhow  I  hrought  her  that 
time  a  bundle  ov  herbs  tor  her  own 
litflp  one,  an'  she  boiled  them  uj)  the 
way  she  always  done,  an'  gave  a  tay- 
enp  full  o*  the  nedieine  to  h«r  own 
child— when,  glory  on  us  !  the  poor 
wee  thin!;  tulc  the  connUsions^  and 
died  off  in  an  hour.** 

'^Shnre  that  €an*t  be,  unless  ye 
brought  it  to  life  again,"  said  P^tgy> 
interrupting  the  narrative. 

"  Wait  m  ye  hear  all.  Well,  then, 
we  knew  there  must  have  been  poison 
with  the  lierlis  an'  the  poor  mother 
fcl!  t'l  ?<oiTe<'hin'  niurther,  like  one 
deranged  but  faith  the  most  thing 
she  dhreaded  was  the  anger  o*  the 
huslmnd  when  heVl  come  home — 
troth  it  overkem  her  own  grief  clane. 
There  wasn't  one  m  the  house,  but 
omselves  two,  an'  seein'  her  goin' 
cracked  through  the  room,  tearin^  lu-r 
hair,  and  cryin'  out,  *0h,  I'll  lose  my 
life  when  Pat  comes  back  !  what  'ill 
I  do  at  all  !'  I  ups  and  sji.n-b  to  her  at 
last :  '  Here,  Mr^.  Wafe,  for  the  love 
o'  marcy,  take  the  tuundlin'  and  lay 
it  in  the  eradle,  and  no  one  'ill  be  a 
whit  the  wiser,  for  Til  take  the  poor 
wee  corpse  where  it  'ill  be  berrid  wife.' 
So,  iaith,  the  fair  terror  o'  the  tyrant 
that  oivned  her  made  her  be  agree- 
Mb,  an'  A»  let  me  lay  the  foundlin' 
whei«  her  own  child  had  slept  not 


much  more  than  an  hoar  before;  an'  I 

took  the  corpse  and  hid  it  in  the  chist 
wliere  kept  her  Sunda'  dothesi 
till  evcnin  ." 

"Granny,  that  story  can't  be  tfame," 
said  Peggy,  shuddering;  ''it  almost 
turns  me  sick." 

*'As  thrue  as  that  my  own  bones 
'ill  soon  lie  in  Shlnrone  grave>yard,'* 
declared  riranuy,  striking  her  fore- 
finger three  timea  .slowly  on  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand.  *'  My  own  two  hands 
locked  the  corpse  up  in  the  chist,  an* 
wlien  night  kem,  I  tuk  it  :\^^•r^y  nn' 
had  it  l)errid,  where  it  'iillie  tiU  the 
Judgment  Day." 

**An'  d'ye  think  I'd  b'lieve  that 
any  woman  'id  do  the  like  with  her 
own  eh  i  Id,  unless  her  heart  was  iron  1" 
a.sked  Peggy. 

"  Ye  do?t  know  what  terror  can 
bring  the  heart  to,"  said  Granny: 
"  ye  don't  know  how  a  bad  husbMid 
can  dcsthroy  the  feelin's  of  any  wo- 
man, an'  make  her  lie,  an'  grow  as 
mane  the  black  slave  in  the  islands 
beyant  the  says;  he's  the  snrntesl 
curse  nndher  God's  sky !  Die  un- 
fortunate woman's  head  was  a'most 
turned  anylmw,  an'  she  raved,  an' 
ranted,  an'  jumped  to  the  top  o'  the 
bed  like  mad,  lju  I  had  to  hculd  het 
down  with  fair  force ;  an*  a\l  the  time 
I  dani't  let  any  one  into  the  room  ; 
but  afther  a  couple  ov  days  she  went 
off  into  a  kind  or  stnpor— though  the 
fear  o'  the  man  never  left  her  heart — 
an'  she'd  moan  ahead  like  cme  \n  rale 
agony.  All  the  time.  I  attended  both 
her  an'  the  livin'  inftnt  in  the  cradle, 
an'  T  dhressed  it  in  the  dead  child's 
clothcs—thinkin'  to  myself,  thatshure 
if  I  was  the  manes  of  killin'  one 
child,  I  saved  the  life  of  anotlMr. 
Whrn  P;ira  Pawn  kem  home,  the 
sorra  much  he  cared  about  liis  wife 
bein'  so  ill,  but  he  was  cracked  en- 
tirely to  get  a  sight  o'  the  child ;  but 
I'd  always  l>affle  him  one  way  or 
another,  puttin'  the  blame  on  the  od- 
dity o'  the  mother,  till  he  never  laid 
eyes  on  it  for  a  month,  an  1  m  re ;  an' 
then,  all  at  won^^t,  !^f^s.  Wafe  krm 
to  the  point  o'  deatii,  an'  when  she 
was  near  departin',  she  tould  me  she 
wanted  to  see  the  hnsband :  but, 

Fiessin'  what  she  wantetl  with  l  im, 
didn't  do  her  biddiu',  Pegg>  a^sthore, 
but  decaived  her,  when  the  very  dew 
o'  death  was  over  her  face,  an'  never 
brought  Para  fiawn  to  her  tSU  the 
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l»eatb  was  all  but  gone,  an'  the  rat- 
tle growm'  wike  inliflr  throat" 

Peggy  covered  her  fats  with  her 

haucis,  for  some  minute.'^  nnriMo  to 
o^r  a  word,  while  the  old  woman 


"  So  Para  Bawn  never  knew  that 
hia  child  waa  dead,  an'  tlio  f<Mindlin' 
lived  as  hia  daughter  under  his  roof 
fram  that  day  to  thi&" 

**  Granny,  ye  tlonn  wrong!"  at  l&<^t 
exckiiii' '!  Peggy,  indignation  colour- 
ing her  !sulow  cheek.  "  What's  to 
eoeae  ov  Weeny  when  she  hears  the 
truth— if  the  truth in  it  at  all  ?  It's 
not  toallow  snrh  decaivin'to 

go  on.  Uh '.  Door  child  it  'id  be  bettlier 
if  jehad  leit  her  to  perish  among  the 
recks,  where  ye  pirkid  lifT-  tin 

**Stay,  Peggy, '  saiil  Granny,  cx- 
tanding  her  long  ann  till  her  hand 
toadied  Peggy's  shoulder  ;  "  maybe 
Weevir  'ill  t!i:!nk-  God  yit,  t\r.'A  Bhe 
isnH  rara  Bawn  s  child  ;  whiiipcx/' 

Peggy  bent  her  head  till  it  was  on 


a  level  with  Granny's  face,  and  thfn 
the  old  woman  gpoke  a  few  word*  iu 
her  ear  which  made  her  turn  fMle  and 
uttor  a  faint  "  ^ry  G,..!'" 

Paiu  Bawn  sat  alone  in  his  dreary 
lionej  with  Uack  beetles  crawling  up 
the  kitchen  walls,  and  crickets  ohirp- 
ing  by  the  hearth.  The  fire  was 
smouldering,  the  air  damp  and  chill, 
a  gale  was  blowing  from  the  north, 
and  a  hollow  moaning  swept  down 
the  narrow  stair'  .isp  leading  from  the 
rooms  above.  Wate  felt  a  stranae 
mrroiieiieBa  that  night— a  pieaeiifi- 
ment  of  «  vil  was  over  him — aid  80 
he  Kit,  if  watching  for  fotnothinsf, 
he  knew  not  what,  with  a  dull  cloud 
on  hia  face.  The  something  came  at 
last  nrar  the  midnight  hoMr— a  knock 
at  the  outer  door— a  l:K>y  with  per- 
.'^]>iration  standing  on  his  hot  brow- 
uttering  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
these  words  - 

Bat  tonld  ye  to  run  for  yer  life 
this  veiy  miunit,  as  fast  as  you  can  1" 


CBAYTKETIII. 


IfoKE  than  once  in  her  lif<\  when  her 
mind  was  ill  at  ease,  had  Weeny  jpass- 
ed  the  nu|ht  in  the  open  air,  ntting 
oat  in  wud  spots  away  from  human 

habitation,  ^^tranfrely  bronpht  iip, 
and  rarelv  happy,  tiiis  young  girl  had 
nund  a  loBeqr  childhood,  bnt  never 
fcfi>rc  had  f^lie  ft^lt  mA\  anxiety  as 
had  tortured  her  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  interview  which  had  jui;»t 
oeeorred  between  herself  and  Peggy 
Cross  awoke  feelings  of  acute  misery, 
and  climbing  to  a  steep  heig:ht,  where 
furze  and  bramble  grew  thickly,  she 
nt  there  for  hours,  being  at  length 
roused  to  a  sense  of  her  imprudence  by 
the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  below;  this 
alarmed  her ;  and  her  eye  having grown 
amatomedtotheetarUght,  sheaonght 
to  discoTfr  the  f^nn'-e  of  tlie  sounds. 
Leaning  oTer  the  height,  and  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  herself  ai  well  aa 
■he  ooDidy  ihe  dimly  beheld  a  crowd 

of  Twvt  }\vsry\vi^  by,  all  nrmed  with 
weapons  of  some  i>ort.  which  they  now 
and  then  brandished  with  threats  of 
mgMoe.  Socfa  lights  had  of  late 
(TTOwn  rommon  enonr^h  at  Dring — 
tightd  between  the  still-owners  and 
the  poHoe  being  freqaest— %«tWeeiij 
tiMght  the  hflvd  »  uaM  tdioated 


out  with  demoniac  ra^,  that  made 
her  tremble.  It  was  the  name  of  Para 
Bawn.  T!ie  crowd  marehed  ewifkly 

on ;  their  draping  dying  away  in  tlie 
distanr^.  Then  the  girl  arose  and 
stood  upright,  gazing  as  far  as  her 
eye  eoum  penetnte,  eoarcely  bfeath- 
in;.;  all  the  while.  How  long  shestood 
there  she  knew  not,  the  time  seemed 
passing  in  a  dream,  when  high  in  the 
air  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  np  with 
sudden  furv'  in  the  direction  of  her 
T.^r.f-.  Another,  and  another  followed, 
I  ill  a  lurid  glare  of  fire  seemed  to  tint 
the  very  skv. 

"Oh,  father!"  siie  eried,  clsJ^ping 
her  hands,  as  she  sprang  wildly  down 
the  crag,  and  away,  like  a  frantic 
cr^ure,  towards  Para  Bawn's  hotoMu 
Soon  phc  arrived  within  a  distant 
view  of  the  burning  mass.  Her  ohl 
home  was  fast  demolishing,  and  a 
hoam  roar  like  the  rush  of  the 
ocean  in  a  storm,  filled  all  the  air. 

**Save  my  father,  save  him!"  she 
shricdced.  flinging  nerself  fearlessly 
among  me  badv  of  infuriated  men, 
who  were  watcning  the  destruction 
they  had  created.  Let  him  live  for 
Oocrs  sake»  an*  throw  ma  in  the  flamea 
ifyeliker 
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•'Stand  away,  Weeny,"  said  Owen 
Keegaa,  who,  though  one  of  the  fierc' 
f  st  tnere,  wiis  yet  not  unc^entlc  in  his 
tone  to  the  wretched  girl  ;  "this  isn't 
any  place  loryou ;  yer  father's  escaped, 
though  he  £dn't desarve  it ;  nobody 
wants  to  harm  the  innocent,  so  you 
needn't  be  afraid,  but  keep  back. 
Fire  tiie  turf-stxick  boys !  whew !  there 
Hgoeer 

And  now  a  broader  sheet  of  flame 
spread  itself  through  the  air,  out- 
houses sharing  the  commonfate,  while 
the  shrieks  of  cattle  rose  above  the 
din  of  rrashing  timber  and  the  hollow 
roar  of  the  devouring  element.  But 
"Weenv  heard  no  more  ;  consdoiisnefls 
forsook  her,  and  she  aank  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  one  who  was  present 
merely  for  her  sake,  lest  aught  of  In- 
jun- might  befal  her. 

Bat  M 'Govern  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  revenge  tlius  wreaked  upon 
rara  Bawu,  for  foul  treachery^  and  he 
was  Terr  nearly  falling  a  viettm  him- 
self to  tne  fury  of  the  enraged  band, 
when  his  courage  alone  naved  liini 
from  a  violent  end.  They  saw  it  was 
not  cowardice  that  held  him  back 
from  aiding  in  the  work  of  destniction 
when  no  threat  of  instant  deatli  conld 
compel  iiim  to  alter  hisdetcrniinatiim. 
His  firm  wordr«,  "  There,  boyH,  ye  may 
shoot  me^  but  I'll  never  raise  u  li;nM! 
to  commit  murder,  or  set  fire  to  any 
man's  house,"  together  with  his  noble 
bearing  and  unimchiDg  eye,  struck 
admiration  into  evcrv  man. 

"  I  knew  how  it  'id  be  1"  cried  Kee- 
gan  ;  the  chap  thinks  too  much  o' 
the  rufllin's  daughter,  to  turn  again' 
the  father.  Come  lads,  lave  him 
alone,  maybe  we'd  all  be  as  foolish  if 
we  was  in  his  place  and  so  eyeiy 
man's  arm  was  stayed. 

All  nigiit  the  fire  raged.  The  dawn 
of  the  winter  morning  found  Para 
Biwn*s  house  a  blackened  shell,  filled 
with  charred  remnants  of  rafters, 
great  lumps  of  cinderw,  kettles  and 
saucepans  molten  into  strange  shapes 
by  tiie  fervour  of  the  flames.  But 
tne  large  turf  stack  at  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling  wa.s  burning  still.  For  two 
da^s  and  a  night  tliat  huge  pile  of 
fitmg  smouldered  sullenly  on,  emit- 
ting a  dull,  oppressive  smoke. 

TTtiw  was  it  discovered  that  Paia 
Bawu  himself  was  the  informer,  who 
betraved  the  men  whom  he  haa  be- 
guilea  to  their  destruction  t 
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BatM'Grovern,byaskiil  in  physiog- 
nomy which  he  possessed  m  a  re- 
markable degree,  liad  long  su.speeted 
tliat  Wafe  was  the  traitor,  ana  each 
day  various  little  circumstances  which 
would  not  have  attracted  any  one  not 
on  the  watch,  strengthened  his  sur- 
mises. Unwilling,  however,  to  bring 
such  a  frightful  accusation  against 
the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved,  he 
never  breathed  a  wonl  of  his  suspi- 
cions. Every  one  was  convinced  that 
a  spy  was  among  the  band,  and  if 
they  chose  to  canj  on  their  danger- 
ous practices  in  denanee  ^.f  this  know- 
ledge they  did  it  at  their  peril ;  besides 
M*Oovem  had  received  no  actual 
proi  t  i  f  Wafe's  guilt  But  what 
roused  the  suspicion  of  Owen  Keegan 
upon  the  subject  was  a  simple  occur- 
rence. Fsift  Bawn  and  he  were  at  a 
fair  in  a  town  about  eight  miles  Cram 
I>nng,  and  while  standing  together, 
the  gauger's  right  hand  man^  an  in- 
diviaualwell  known  to  thestill-own- 
ers  pas.Kcd,  and  giving  a  wink  and  a 
knowing  nod  saluted  Pant  IJawn  with 
a  familiar  "how  are  you,  Pat  1"  Kee- 
gan turned  his  keen  eve  on  the  cul- 

{)rit,  and  beheld  that  fie  never  rai.sed 
lis  head,  or  pn'tend^d  to  see  the  for- 
midable person  who  iiad  accosted  him, 
though  it  was  neai'ly  impossible  that 
sn  'b  could  be  the  ca.se.  Without 
pretending  to  have  noticed  any  tltir^ 
remarkable,  Owen  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  Wafe,who  seemed  *'thick," 
Keegan  expre^^ed  it,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Determined  to  aiit  the  atluir 
to  thebottom,  Owen  employed  a  rnse. 
Late  that  evening  he  repaired  to  the 
gangers  nb-ding  place,  and  rifferting 
an  air  of  secrecy  and  oouiidence,  asked 
if  Fiat  Wafe  had  told  him  that  the 
"  boys"  were  to  meet  at  Kill(^anPa8S 
that  night  "  No,"  said  the  gauger, 
promptly,  "he  said  he  thou^t  the 
nextplacewouldbeClaragh."  "WeU, 
he  sent  me  to  tell  ve  to  come  on  to 
Killogan  anyhow,'^*  said  Keegan, 
"  about  one  o'clock  this  night ;"  and 
then  he  went  off,  leaving  tne  gau^r 
without  a  doubt  that  he  was  an  emis- 
sary from  the  right  source.  To  Kil- 
logan Pass  a  party  of  the  revenue, 
accordingly  marched,  with  the  gauger 
at  their  head,  and  here  thev  encoun- 
tered rathi  r  uK  ire  than  they  bargained 
for,  Ke^au  iiaving  assembled  nearly 
thirty  stout  young  fellows  all  armed 
to  the  teeth,  wuo  sprang  upon  the 
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police  from  an  ambuBb,  succeeded  in  8ecre<7,  and  it  was  only  when  Bat 

aririag  off  tiie  men,  and  capturing  the  IfGorem  was  called  npon  to  gi?o  lua 

sauger,  whom  they  ducked  unmerciful-  aid  in  the  terrible  work,  about  half- 

lyinastream.  Theyextorted  from  their  an-hour  before  midnight,  that  he  was 

prisoner^  by  threaUi  of  a  violent  deuth  miule  acouainted  with  the  jiroceedings 

OB  one  hand,  and  promises  of  release  contemplated.    It  waa  intended  to 

on  the  other,  the  whole  history  of  burn  Para  Bawn  in  his  house ;  but 

Wafe's  treachery,  and  the  next  nis^ht  M'Govern  defeated  this  scheme  by 

it  was  resolved  to  wreak  ven geaiu  e  on  desuatching  one  of  hib  lu  phe  ws,  w  horn 

the  infcHmer.   Lest  a  whisi>er  of  thia  he  Knew  he  could  trusty  to  warn  the 

determination  mi '^'ht  reach  Wafe,  Kee-  wretrh  to  fly.  thOB  MTing  him  from 

gan  and  his  c  uifederates,  who  were  all  a  frightful  eno. 
young  uiid  daring,  preserved  great 

OHAPTRB  IZ. 

tas  tovtany  Am  mm  UKvma  placb. 

The  remainder  of  that  terrible  night  Mrs.  MuUins  was  yet  Hleepin?,an(l  the 

Weeny  bad  passed  at  the  Mullius'  hamlet  lying  in  the  hush  of  night, 

hotne  in  the  namlet,  M*GoTeni  hay-  with  the  etan  ttill  heaming  in  the 

ing  lioni-'  1m  I  there  when  she  fainted,  sky,  she  arose  softly,  and  left  the 
Much  kiTuln*  ss  was  shown  her  by  house.  Without  a  shilling  in  lier 
the  blacksmith's  wile,  whose  compas-  pocket,  she  was  determined  to  com- 
■on  for  her  waa  only  equaUed  by  menoe  a  journey  of  many  mfleej  and 
her  horror  of  Para  Bawn's  iniquity,  so  she  set  forth.  Long  acquainted 
Weeny  had  lon<;  looked  upon  herself  with  remote  parts  of  the  countrj', 
as  d^^ed  by  her  lather's  dishonesty,  there  was  scarcely  a  glen  or  nook 
which  she  hod  been  aware  of  for  some  where  the  smugglers  had  been  wont 
week.s,  and  the  dreadful  denouement  to  assemble  for  their  nightly  work 
which  had  now  taken  place  wnsscaree-  tliat  she  did  not  know;  often  she  had 
iy  mt»re  terrible  to  her  than  the  feel-  watched  them,  unj>erceived,  from 
ing  of  susj)ense  .she  had  of  hiteezperio  some  wild  crag,  as  they  sat  round  the 
cnced.  Lveu  if  her  parent's  treaclier}'  fires;  often  she  had  wishcil  that  they 
and  cruelty  were  to  remain  for  ever  un-  could  have  been  warned  of  the  danger 
known  to  the  world,  she  would  have  threatening  them.  The  direction  she 
felt  that  a  dark  blot  rested  upon  her  now  took  waseastAvanh  and  she  walk- 
as  the  child  of  sudi  a  man ;  but  now  ed  on  rapidly  till  she  had  j^'one  so  far, 
what  was  to  become  of  her  ?  How  that  she  hoped  there  wiis  no  chance 
could  she  bear  to  be  pointed  at  in  of  her  iheeting  any  familiar  face,  when 
seoru  as  the  daughter  of  the  informer'?  she  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  wavaide. 
Where  could  she  nm  to  hide  herself  She  had  not  Wn  lon<4  there  when  a 
from  every  eye !  More  than  all,  how  w  ell  known  figure  appeared  to  her, 
could  she  show  her  fhoe  in  the  light  coming  down  a  hill  wmdi  die  herself 
of  day  to  the  loyer,  who  must  feel  had  lately  descended.  There  was  no 
adiamed  that  he  ever  thought  of  her  f  mistaking  this  fi^ire ;  it  was  that  of 
Soefa  feeling  as  these  racked  her  Granny  Dunn,  already  on  her  travels 
mind  dl  the  remainder  of  the  night  since  pin  p  of  day.  She  would  haye 
fflie  knew  that  her  father  must  be  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  old  woman 
ruined ;  she  had  long  known  that  Ids  by  rising  and  pursuing  her  way,  but 
debts  were  heavy  and  his  means  of  Day-  the  latter  was  too  quick  for  her. 
ing  them  doabtfol ;  now  he  must  do  Stay  where  ye  are,  Weeny she 
begearcd,  and  she  must  endeayour  to  called  oat»  shaldng  her  stick  at  her ; 
work  for  own  livelihood,  if  indeed  she  "  stay  where  ye  are,  till  I  come  up  to 
could  live  on,  so  humiliated      she  ye,"  and  quickening  her  pace,  she  was 

Before  break  of  day  she  had  soon  besiae  the  girl 
miMiiifiii  il  upon  a  plan  for  the  future.      "  Now,  where  are  ye  goin'l"  she 

When  one  bitter  sacrifice  was  com-  asked. 

Ii^itedy  and  the  neighbourhood  of  her        Away  down  to  my  mother's  peo- 

dttAMd.  abandoned  for  ever,  she  pie."  replied  Weeny. 

iniil  lionlhr  more  frsely.    while       That's  down  near  Shinrone^  agia; 
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an'  as  I'm  goio'  the  same  road  myself 
we  may  thravel  together,  though  I 

warrant  I'll  make  the  best  walker  o' 
the  two.  It  isn't  the  first  time  we 
weut  through  the  couutkry  iii  com- 
pany with  otber." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledA&  Grainy," 
«ad  weeny. 

"Well,  I  don't  suy  it  ia ;  you'd  scarce 
mumber  twenty  year  ago.  Howsom- 
ever  my  little  jewel,  ye  often  to  ik  a 
cosy  nap  tied  up  iu  the  hood  ou  my 
back!" 

"  Alaybe  80^"  said  Weeny,  abstnust* 

edly. 

"  Para  Bawn'e  house  was  burnt  last 
night,"  continued  Granny,  "  but  he 
tuk  pood  care  to  be  out  or  it  himself. 
I'll  warrant  he'll  never  come  baek." 

"  Granny,  don  'tsay  any  thin^  against 
my  fether,"  said  the  girl  colouring : 
"  I  know  he  done  wrong,  bat  etill  I 
don't  want  to  hear  it  oom  any  one 
else." 

**  An'  what* B  Migin'  ye  away  out 

ov  Dringr' 

"Shame  an'  griof." 

"An'  did  the  boy  that pretioded  he 
lored  ye  when  he  thought  von  wete 
rich  an'  grand,  let  ye  lave  Aim  that 
wav?" 

"  He  didn't  know  it ;  I'm  goin'  to 
eee  what  my  mother^e  people  can  do 
{i^r  me  ;  niaybe  they'd  nire  me  for  a 

maid." 

"  Maybe  so, "  said  Granny,  shortly; 
ye  needn't  expect  much  from  them 
when  they  know  you're  in  want." 

"  I'll  be  willin"  to  do  auv  thin^'  hon- 
est for  my  livin',"  said  the  humbled 
girl ; though  I  never  done  much  in 
my  life  yit." 

"  Yer  able  to  do  a  dale, '  said  Granny, 
ironically, as  she  eyed  the  slender  form 
of  her  companion. 

"  Well,  Granny,  if  I  can't  work  much 
I  can  live  almost  upon  nothings"  said 
Weeny,  smiling  faintly. 

Here  the  conversation  ended  for 
Bome  time.  All  the  day  they  travel- 
led without  i^essation,  except  when 
Gkanny  stopped  at  houMe  4m  the  way 
for  alma,  saving  Weeny  the  tronble 
of  asking  nny  thinn;  for  her.^lf ;  and 
iometimes  they  got  a  lift  upon  a  cart, 
which  bore  them  oomfoitably  along. 
Before  the  day  closed  in  they  arrived 
at  a  lonely  spot  wliich  seemed  to  in- 
tareatGnumy.  Ascending  aome  rocks 
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she  led  Weeny  on  till  they  stood  over 
a  bmwiing  stream,  rushing,  swollen, 

and  frothy,  far  below  them. 

"That's  a  sup  o'  the  broad  Shan- 
non huid  the  old  woman,  thou^^ht- 
fuUy.  "  Look  at  it,  Weeny,  an'  see 
if  it  isn't  a  desolate  lookin'  J^aoe  for 
a  body  to  bedhrowned  in" 

''It  is  so,"  said  Weeny,  shudder- 
inc. 

An'  yit  I  seen  it  onst  on  a  sum- 
mer's mornin'  a.s  pacible  as  glass, 
with  the  sun  tla.shin  ou  it  like  bars  ov 
goold,  an'  a  wee  fairy  childly  in'  down 
near  it  as  if  it  had  dhropped  from 
the  sky,"  resumed  Granny,  but 
Weeny  was  not  attending  to  her 
words.  Fatigue  and  dread  of  the 
comiiijr^  dnrknesvS  oppres.sed  her  ;  her 
feet  were  blistered  and  swollen ;  her 
heart  faint  Much  more  wwty 
walking  followad,and  then  more  dtvr- 
ing  on  jolting  earti^  till  it  waa  nearly 
ten  o'clock. 

'*We*U  stop  for  the  night  when 
we  get  to  John  Cardin'a  house," 
said  Granny :  "  lie  never  turns  a  thra- 
veller  from  the  door,  no  matthcr  what 
hour  they  oome ;  an*  they  get  the 
best  ov  thratement." 

Very  glad,  indeed,  was  Weeny, 
when  this  hospitable  dwelling  was 
reached.  It  waa  a  substantial  farm- 
house, with  a  high  slanting  roof  nr  w!y 
thatched,  white  walls,  shining  wm- 
dow8,aud  an  air  of  neatness  and  plenty 
all  round  it.  Qfannjr'a  summona  i& 
the  door  Wixs  answered  by  immediate 
admitt^mee,  nnd  a  hearty  weleome 
from  the  woman  who  scciued  to  hold 
highest  rank  in  the  large  kitdiea, 
where  Weeny  and  her  aged  compan- 
ion were  allowed  seats  at  a  very  amule 
fire.  Numerous  domestics  occupied 
this  kitchen— wwme  of  whom  were 
knittinL',  others  spinning  or  carding 
wool ;  but  the  workmen  who  had  done 
a  hard  day's  labour  in  the  fields  were 
now  rejoicing  in  idleness^  lounging 
n?:iinwt  the  large  hobs  oi  the  grate, 
some  half  asleep,  some  smoking.  Much 
good-humour  m.  eheerftdneea  pre- 
vailed here.  Bnt  in  the  parlour  a 
solitaty  man  was  sitting  by  himself 
reading.  John  Carolin  lived  ''his 
lone,"  to  the  surprise  of  man^who 
wondered  he  did  not  provide  hmiself 
with  a  wife,  a.s  he  was  a  handsome 
man,  scarcely  past  his  fortieth  year. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Tn  iteaage  stoiy  wMeh  Qmaay  life  rould  duuigt  me  afKMt  Wemy 

Dunn  ha^l  told  Fe^jy  Cross  made  mi  Wafr.  ' 

exLnM>rdiuary  impreiiaiou  upon  her  "  Very  good,"  aaid  Pftggy^  compreaa. 

mind,  and  before  allowing  the  old  ing  lier  lipfi. 

womMM  to  retire  to  rest,  she  gathered  Ami  now,  let  m  come  on  aa*  eee 

from  her  several  particulars  relating  where  did  she     to    said  the  young 

to  her  diacove^  of  the  foundling,  man,  impatiently, 'we  oughtut  to  lose 

wbich  Mt  her  tninldiig  and  hoping,  a  minnit" 

Before  daybreak  the  following  mora-  Peggy  had  some  preparationa  to 

ing  Granny  had  left  her  house;  but  makelu'fore  settinfjoiitrt!!  f;rT<'>:-reb  ; 

ahe  had  learned  enough  from  iier  to  she  had  a  few  papers  bolon^  hid  mage - 

^▼e  nae  to  a  ataftiiiw  bnt  not  yvry  eret  apot  to  collect,  which  she  tied  up 

imparobable  surmise.   In  tlic  midst  of  and  put  In  her  podcet ;  and  there  was 

her  drp;tm«?  news  reached  her  that  a  weddinj;  rinp:,  real  irold  too,  which 

Para  Bawu  s  house  was  burnt,  his  she  drewfrom  ahttle  box,  an.l  i>lac.  d 

cattle  lost,  he  himself  a  fugitive.  It  upon  her  own  finger  to  carry  it  safely ; 

did  not  surprise  her,  Granny  having  together  with  other  little  tr.kc  ris  of 

imparted  to  her  the  information  the  the  past  whieh  had  l>een  confided  to 

previous  night,  that  such  a  punisli-  her  keeping  years  ago  by  one  very 

BoitvaseoBtemplated  for  hia  newly-  dearly  loTed,  all  of  whidi  ahecon- 

dU  -overed  treaeliery.  veyed  away  on  her  person  unknown 

Where's  Weeny  T'  she  asked  of  to  M'Oovcm,  to  wliora  she  did  not 

Bat  lI'Goveni,  who  brought  the  news  wish  to  confide  more  than  was  neces- 

to  her.  lary  just  at  present    Making  in- 

" That's  what  I  came  to  ask  your-  quirlos  r  vpry where,  they  learned  that 

self.  "  he  replied.    "  I  thongiit  maybe  Weeny  had  been  seen,  by  some  of 

she  had  come  to  stop  with  you."  those  iudividuaU  who  net  every  thing, 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  the  woman,  "shure  in  company  with  Granny  Dunn,  going 

I  hunted  her  from  the  hoiLse  last  in  a  certain  direction  whirh  they  de- 

nighL  an*  tould  her  never  U»  cros-s  tlie  tennined  to  follow.  The  alms  seekinj^ 

thresnold  again,  an'  I'na  afeard  she's  of  the  beggar-woman  served  aa  a  clue 

nm  out  o'  tne  place  entirely."  to  her  movements,  and  for  some  time 

"Tfso,"  said  M'Govem,  "  wr  hail  they  found  little  ditti ulty  in  tracing 

bestfoUow  her,  Peggy :  Tiolx>dv  knows  her ;  but  soon  they  became  more  puz- 

what  may  happenner  goin'  ner  lone  zled,  and  at  length  when  evening  set  iu, 

throDgh  the  ooontry  this  way,  an'  Pd  found  themselves  going  quite  astray, 

hare  von  come  yei^f  withme  j  she  Peggy  declared  she  was  not  now  un- 

can  t  W  far  gone  yit"  ea:^  since  she  knew  the  girl  was  not 

TU  fs  wilUn,"  replied  Peggy;  travelling  alone  :  but  Bat  Tost  nothing 

"but  fiiit  answer  me  one  thing,  Att  of  his  ardour  in  taepiusuit,  and  would 

Are  je  shure  you'll  wish  to  marry  willingly  have  continued  it  uj)  to  a 

ha  still,  an'  she  the  child  ov  such  a  late  ^»eriod  of  the  night,  had  not 

fiither,  even  if  she'll  agree  to  take  Peggv  ooosidersd  it  pradent  for  them 

feV  to  haltat  an  inn  at  alxmt  eighto'clock. 

"Ay,"  said  Bat.  "without  a  thought  The  next  day  snow  covered  the 

ov  dhrawin'  back ;  the  worl'  might  earth— ail  without  looked  wild  and 

go  against  her,  but  shs^d  only  be  the  dreaiy. 

more  to  me."  "Now,"  said  Peggy,  "I  don't  think 

"An' what  would  yer  people  say  ?''  it's  jKvssible  for  any  one  to  thravel 

"  What  they'd  Uke ;  I'd  remum  this  day  on  foot :  an',  at  any  rat^ 

tiie  same  lotintion."  Bat,  we  needn't  be  iu  such  a  hnny 


'*  An'  you'll  make  her  yer  wife  lookin'  for  Weeny,  when  we  know 

wiih'  tnt  a  halfpenny  ov  fortune  1"  sloe's  goin'  on  down  to  Shinrone  with 

'^QW,  Pegj^,  there's  no  use  in  sieh  Granny  Duuu.    We'll  be  shure  to 

eross-questiomn' ;  ye  ought  to  know  hear  ov  her  thm    But  there's  a 

aebetthertiuui  to  think  any  thi^gin  pkee  I'd  like  to  go  to^  about  tea 
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from  this,  where  I've  business ;  an',  the  snow,  which  lay  thickly  on  the 

if  you'Te  no  objections,  we'll  take  a  ground.  Bat  looking  very  mnefa  in 

car  here  at  the  mn,  an'  dhrive  down  "  the  ilurnjis,''  and  Peg^  rather  anx- 

to  it   It's  not  to  say  out  of  our  way,  ious  and  nervous.    Neitlier  of  them 

aither,  for  it's  all  on  the  road  to  Shin-  spoke  during  the  whole  drive,  which 

rone,  though  it  mayn't  be  the  eame  lasted  two  hours,  before  they  baited 

that  Granny  sjocs.*'  at  an  iron  gate  leadiiii:  fn  an  enclo- 

iiow.  Bat  did  not  like  this  proposal  sure  where  stood  a  d  weiiiug-house  of 

by  any  meaa&  He  would  laen  pre-  goodly  dimensionn,  all  covered  with 

ferndwalking,  and  stopping  at  bonaea  anew.  Peggy  now  jumped  off  the 

to  make  inquiries:  but  Foggy  was  very  car,  desiring  Bat  to  wait  tuere  till  she 

determined ;  and  though  he  argued  should  return.  He  saw  her  approach 

andTemoDStrated,nothingwoiildmoTe  the  honae  hesitatingly,  and  pause  for 

her.  She  declared  it  was  of  the  high-  more  than  a  minute  ere  she  ventured 

eat  importance  tliat  they  should  visit  to  rap  at  it    Then  he  beheld  her 

this  mysterious  iocahty— and  yet  she  raise  the  knocker;  then  the  door  was 

would  not  tell  the  youth  wherefore,  opened ;  and,  after  a  short  del^r»  she 

They  were  soon  s(>atfd  on  a  jaunt-  disappCltred  WithUl. 
ing  car,  going  at  a  swift  pace  through 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Ws  retom  to  Weeny  and  her  aged  ciuso,  filled  with  quaint  ▼ohunes^ 

companion.  Althougli  a  man  much  adorned  the  parlour, 
belored  and  respected  for  his  bene-  Carolin  was  a  wealthy  man.  He 
Tolenoe  and  upnght  character,  John  drove  his  jaunting-car  or  rode  a  wcU- 
Carolin  was  yet  considered  a  little  fed  horse  whenever  he  chose.  He 
eccentric.  Since  lie  had  como  into  liad  travelled  aV»road,  and  Itronght 
possession  of  his  property,  one  room  new  agricultural  fashions  into  his 
ui  bis  house  bad  always  been  allotted  ootmtrv;  vet  he  was  not  contented, 
for  the  use  of  any  wanderer  who  A  blight  had  fallen  upon  his  youth, 
mi'jlit  >)e  in  want  of  a  night's  lodg-  and  he  passed  a  lonely,  desolate  ex- 
luji ;  aud  to  prevent  any  risk  from  istence — sometimes  envying  the  hap- 
thieves  who  might  apply  for  sach  plness  of  bis  poorest  workmen,  who, 
shelter  under  false  pretences,  the  in-  after  their  daily  toil,  saw  merry  faces 
dividual^  who  arrived  at  night  were  round  their  }unn)»!p  hearths, 
generally  locked  up  in  their  sleeping-  When  the  travellers  entered  their 
room,  and  the  door  barred  on  them  sleeping-room.  Granny  iinjpmrted  to 
to  prcvon*^  their  egress  till  morning.  Weeny  various  pieces  of  intorraation 
Granny  Duuu,  however,  being  well  relative  tn  tlirir  host's  past  and  pre- 
known  for  years,  was  not  subjected  sent  life,  telling  her,  in  whispered 
to  sneb  indignity.  She  and  Weeny  tones,  how  it  was  reported  in  the 
were  given  a  warm  stii  [n  r  I  (  f  rr  rr  neighbourhood  that  he  had  married 
tiring  from  the  kitchen,  aud  the  latter  v.  lipn  only  a  "  gossoon,"  and  that  tho 
did  not  wonder  at  her  companion's  gu  i  he  chobc  wa^  a  poor  servaiit  ^^irl, 
admiration  of  that  "full  house."  The  one  Ally  Cross,  who  died  while  wan- 
profusion  of  food,  fire,  and  candle-  <li  l  ing  about  be^'ging  through  the 
light  was  marvellous;  yet  there  was  country,  because  hin  father,  wiio  did 
only  great  plenty,  not  waste.  Large  not  know  of  the  match,  sent  John 
flitches  of  bacon  and  well-smoked  away  to  England ;  and  the  poor  girl 
bams  depended  from  the  kitchen  roof  was  afzaid  to  say  she  was  his  hmiX 
and  filled  the  ample  chimney;  the  wife. 

daily  was  well  supplied,  even  at  that  "  Anyhow,"  said  Granny,  "  they 

inclement  season,  with  milk  and  but-  say  that's  the  raison  he's  so  good  to 

ter;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  beef  or  the  pr»or,  an' that  he  never  turns  a 

mutton  in  the  larder.    Clean  and  wauUherin'  woman  Irum  the  house." 

aiiy  were  the  rooms  of  the  house,  Had  Weeny  been  in  posaearion  of 

aome  being  even  carpeted  and  neatly  her  usual  brigntness  of  intellect,  she 

papered ;  and  an  da-ftshioned  book-  might  have  eoonected  this  stoiy  witli 
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the  one  whidi  Peggj-  Crosa  told  her  honour;  so  she  felt  it  clearer,  brighter 
a  few  weeks  ago :  I 'it,  as  it  \Viu>j,  lier  still,  when  without  feeling  of  shame 
miud  was  so  alksui  ixd  with  her  own  she  could  give  her  pMmiso  to  M*Go- 
wreteheditesa,  she  ootild  think  of  no-  vem,  with  ner  fathers  consent,  to  be 
thing  else.  Her  father^s  infamy,  and  his  for  Ufe.  Jchn  Carolin  was  de- 
the  sepamtinn  from  her  lover,  which  termiricd  that  his  rliild  shouM  wed 
&iie  determined  should  Ije  for  ever,  the  man  of  her  choice.  Happy  were 
▼ere  dwelt  upon  all  night  in  anguish*  the  young  lovers  at  last  Happy  the 
Jfo  tear  came  to  relieve  her  burning  father  who,  for  nineteen  years,  had 
brain  :  all  was  scorching,  burning  lived  a  broken  hearted  man  inonm- 
misery.  No  wonder  that  she  was  ill  ing  the  wife  lie  had  seerciiy  wedded, 
next  morning— her  head  throbbing,  and  miserably  lost,  while  hing  on  a 
her  limbs  arhiiij;.  She  eniilil  not  ri-io  l>ed  in  another  land,  fiappy  the 
from  her  ]<eil ;  and  Granny  Ljot  |)er-  long  afflicted  Bister  nnd  aunt,  who 
liiiiibiou  lor  her  to  remain  under  Caro-  for  years  had  looked  upou  hersrlf  as 
Un'a  roof  for  that  day.  The  hours  the  cause  of  infanticide.  All  were 
passed  hazily  to  her:  excitement  had  lia]>py,  and  old  Granny  blessed  tliem 
^ven  place  to  stupor,  and  she  lay  ere  she  set  forth  for  the  spot  wliero 
la  a  state  of  derai -consciousness  that  her  bones  were  to  lie  with  those  of  her 
ooald  not  be  called  repose.  Evening  de]  >arted  husband  and  children) in  the 
cani'?  nn,  .ind  then  a  heavier  stuiwr,  burial  t;rotind  of  Shinrone. 
with  rare  flashes  of  wakefulness  to  *'  Father,"  said  Weeny,  as  she  and 
passing  events.  Figure-s  glidin<^  noise-  Carolin  sat  in  the  window  looking  at 
leasljr  in  and  out  of  the  room,  a  glare  the  snow  flakes  hanging  on  the  bushes 
of  cfindlelight  seeming occasionafiy  to  outside,  "can  nothiu  be  done  for  Para 
increase  to  the  intensity  and  brilliancy  Bawn?  lie  must  be  very  badly  off, 
of  (Ire— confosion  of  brwn— dimness  and  my  hearths  sony  for  him.  Re> 
of  perception.  Is  it  a  dream,  or  does  member,  father,  ^t  he  gave  me  food 
a  familiar  and  dearly  loved  face  really  and  shelther  for  Tienr  twenty  years, 
bend  over  her  in  that  sick  bed!  Do  an'  I  ougbt  to  do  somethm'  for  him 
tender  hands  smooth  her  pillow?  does  now.  If  vou*d  write  to  Father  OiU 
s  motherly  voice  whisper  words  of  lipn,  maybe  we'd  find  ont  where  he's 
endearment  to  her— words  which  she  hul,  for  him  and  the  priest  wa>*  jcrreat 
vainly  strives  to  answer)  Can  she  always;  he  never  missed  payin  his 
be  dying,  and  are  these  visions  pass-  dnes  regular." 
ing  before  her  departing  spirit  I  No.  "  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  him,"  re- 
poor  child — all  is?  reality  :  a  friend  ph'ed  Carolin.  layin?  his  hand  on  his 
who  loveii  you  as  a  mother  is  there  lair  child  s  head ;  "  but  it  s  plain  he 
watehing  over  you :  a  father  is  there,  must  leave  the  country,  he  can  never 
t<x>,  praying  that  you  may  be  spared  live  in  his  own  neighbourhood  again." 
to  him —a  fath<T,  honest,  respected,  W'itli  the  a.<<sistance  of  Pegiry  Cross, 
prepared  to  iuve  you  more  than  his  wiio  was  acquainted  with  some'  of 
own  Ufe ;  it  is  bis  voice  you  hear  mur-  Wafe's  near  relatives,  a  communica- 
mnring,  tion  was  ronreycd  to  him,  that  a  sum 

"God  preserve  you,  my  daughter,  of  money  woidd  1m'  j>hieed  at  liis  dis- 

toyour  lon^-sorrowing  pureut !  posal  to  compeni»ate  in  some  mcaiiure 

Oh!  precious  return  of  conscious-  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  toge- 
ness  after  dny-i  of  gloom  and  stupor,  ther  with  the  extraordiniiry  iiifnrina- 
was  it  not  a  loreta.ste  of  tiie  eternal  tion,  that  Weeny  was  nt)t  hiei  daughter, 
waking  froni  the  tlarkness  of  the  which  perhaps  reheved  him  of  a  con- 
grave  when  the  spirit  rejoices  for  sidcrable  burthen, 
ever?  ^  Weenv  felt  it  when  she  What  became  of  him  finally  was 
clasped  iVggy  Cross  in  her  wasted  never  accurately  known ;  but  for  years 
arm*,  and  wept  upon  her  bosom ;  so  his  treachery  was  talked  of  at  Dring, 
she  felt  it  when  gently  told  the  strange  and  the  stranger  was  pointed  out  the 
fitoryofher  own  birth,  and  that  the  sinister  lookin^rniTi-- nfwliat  had  once 
honoured  master  of  that  house  was  been  the  dwelling-place  of  the  In- 
her  real  father,  free  from  stain  of  dis-  former. 
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TBS  PASI8  AOBICUITUBAL  SHOW. 


A  French  writer,  Delille,  justly  ob-  tural  productions,  froslj,  as  it  wer^ 

serves : — dans  I'art  dHnterester  con-  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and 

mtiteVarldfierire.  An  aocount  of  an  bettinff  "the  broad  arrow  of  tha 

agricultural  show  would  probably  not  Great  King,"  wlii ch  is  "  carved  on  all 

be  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  the  stores  of  his  araenaL"  Agreeing 

unless,  as  in  the  case  oi"  the  recent  ex-  with  the  poet,  that — 


firom  the  stalled  cattle,  which  formed  ' 
the  delight  of  the  groundlings,  to  the  let  hrst  give  the  gentlereadcr  abrief 
gaUonea  of  the  grand  exhibition,  account  of  the  homed  tenants  of  the 
which  contained  a  multitude  of  ob-  8t:vlls,  certain  that  he  will  br  intrrested 
jects  of  TaiiouB  and  universal  inter-  in  choice  specinu^ns  of  the  various 
est.  breeds  of  cattle  tiirougiiout  the  length 
In  short,  the  entire  Natural  Hia-  and  breadth  of  France,  especially  as 
tory  of  France  and  her  Colonies  was  this  immense  gathering,  1,450  heads, 
brought,  in  subiecta  ocu  I <x,  before  the  included  marked  contrasts,  as  between 
view.  Thus,  aooloar  was  thoroughly  re-  the  small  antelope-like  cows  of  the 
presented  b^  the  finest  live  specimens  southern  sandy  pUuns,  and  the  large^ 
of  all  l^^s  animaux doMe$t{fjf!'  ns  the  sleek,  wliite  hcifei  -  railed  Oharolaise, 
equine,  bovio^  ovine,  and  other  hti€»  worthy  to  have  been  oflFered  on  J upi- 
dAainty  porciiie,  and  poultry  races  ;  ter's  altar,  or  to  figure  in  paintings  re- 
while  the  apicultural  live  depart*  meaenting  the  mUvemmi  of  Earopa. 
ment  exhibited  a  hive  of  working  These  thousand  cows  werr*  feeding 
bees  ;  the  piscicultural,  some  vases  of  on  green  herbage,  and  the  sweet  smefl 
vivaeiooa  eels,  besides  deAiiiet  river  of  their  hroath  pervaded  the  Pahice. 
fishes,  and  samples  of  improved  Everything  conspired  to  gratify  the 
oystpf  heds  ;  and  the  sericicultural,  a  delighted  senses  ;  so,  even  were  we 
new  ttpecies  of  silk-woruL  Geology  not  of  the  nation  whose  lords  recoil 
and  mineralogy  sent  innumerable  not  from  the  litter  of  the  atall  nor  ata- 
specimens ;  botany  contributed  a  mul-  ble,  we  should  pace  the  alleya  of  this 
titudinous  collection  of  woods,  great  "  grande  solemnity  agrieole  with  ac- 
variet^  of  cereals,  including  a  notable  cumulated  pleasure.  It  was  with  no 
collection  of  maise ;  many  industrial  mean  gratification  that  Britons,  re- 
plants, aa  hemp,  flax,  and  Algerian  viewing  this  great  show  of  French 
cotton ;  with  huge  beet  and  other  productions,  could  ifidnlge  conscious 
roots,  vine-trees  in  bearing, forty  years  pride  in  the  truth  that  English  su- 


hops,  resins,  and  tobacco.  IiMp'i  branches  of  agricultural  science  and 
mcnts  arifl  ai)pliances  of  agriculture  development,  esixK-ially  in  the  in- 
abuuiided,  from  splendid  thrciihiug  stances  of  horses,  homed  cattle, 
maehinea  impelled  by  steam,  to  con-  sheep,  pigs,  and  implements.  Thus, 
trivances  for  rural  mnstructions,  and  first  in  the  l)ulky  printcil  catalogue, 
a  quantity  of  niaiiui'es  in  glass  jars,  which  comprises  G52  large  octavo 
ill  the  galleries,  the  choicest  produc-  pages,  stands  the  category  of  che- 
tiona  of  Algeria  and  Paris  were  ar-  vaux  de  pur  mna  AngiaU,  with 
ranged  ^vitli  the  proverbial  taste  of  "  Monarch,''  a  small,  but  very  hand- 
French  exhibitions,  such  as  the  most  some  horse^  at  tiieir  head.  In  this 
sumptuous  silks,  objects  of  art  carved  concours  hijipique^  or  equine  compe- 
iaonyx,  the  exquiaite  marble  of  Africa,  tition,  we  remariNd  aome  Azab  airei^ 
and  many  luxurious  articles  of  metro-  of  the  small  grey  race,  now  entering 
poll  tan  manufacture  in  use  in  the  out-  (crossed  with  native  French  breeds)  so 
of-door  life  of  La  belle  France.  Tro-  largely  into  the  mounts  of  the  light 
phiea  of  the  triumphs  of  art  were  cayal^,and  admirably  adapted forwar 


in  a  miiiion  iorms,  contesting  for  ad-  bles  the  old  £ngUsh  u&g.  Of  the 
miration  with  a  million  beantifiil  nft-  chemus  de  grot  trait,  the  Bookn* 
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noe  aeems  to  be  the  parent  of  me  the  Idea  of  overgrowu  antelopes 

r  brewers'  and  other  hea^  horses,  GascoDj  sent  up  some  of  her  badger- 

while  the  Percheronne,  vrhich  de-  coloured  bccosts,  stranjie-looking  ani- 

rivea  iU  name  from  Perche,  a  district  malsi  and  the  Garonne  furnished 

in  Southern  Normandy,  is  manifestly  Rpecimena  of  cattle  whose  tint  ia 

descended  from  the  once  famous  war-  called  "wheat,"  a  colour  shared  by 

horse,  the  dedrier  of  the  field  of  bat-  other  breeds,  such  as  those  of  Franche- 

tle  and  of  tournaments,  a  powerful  but  Comt^,  Limousin,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

aetiFe  animal,  usually  gray  or  white,  From  these  mountains  eame  more 

and  now  employed  in  the  compara-  than  one  bovine  animal,  of  so  MTaM 

lively  ignommious  work  of  drawinj;  a  character,  yet  partakinj:  of  the 

the  omnibuses  of  Paris,    The  inllu-  salient  traits  both  «)f  African  and 

cneea  of  dimate  and  of  the  soil  are  even  southern  French  cattle,  as  to  lead  vi 

more  perceptible  in  the  "esp^ce  che-  to  conclude  that  we  saw  before  us  types 

Taline"  than  in  the  "  bovine,"  whe-  of  the  primeval  bull  that  once  pa- 

ther  we  look  at  a  specimeu  of  the  raded  before  the  jartut  of  mankind. 

Flanders  mare,"  whose  Datdi  bilild  Their  colour  is  a  bladr,  yellow  gray, 
was  so  objectionable  in  the  compari-      Passing  from  what  would  seem  to 

son  drawn  by  Henry  VIII.,  or  see  the  be  specimens  of  "  the  cjittle  on  a 

small,  slender,  sinewy  steed  of  sandy  thousand  hills"  of  Sacred  Writ,  to 

deserts.    Our  notice  of  this  obvious  what  appear  to  be  parents  of  the  black 

difference  is  meant  to  lead  by-and-hy  cattle  of  Ireland,  S«  i  it  land,  and  Wales, 

to  a  mural  applicable  to  improvement  namely,  the  race  Jirdonne  pure^  we 

of  tite  **  espece  bovine,"  to  which  we  admirea  the  admirable  though  small 

now  turn.  form  of  this  breed,  which  is  declared 

In  the  latter  category  we  foutld  to  be  supreme  in  production  of  butter, 

the  pas  given^  not  to  the  Durham,  and  is  the  evident  parent  of  the  re- 

or  to  any  ibiei^  homed  cattle,  hat  nowned  Aldemey  cow.  The  invari- 

to  la  race  ^ormande  pure^   wdl  ahle  coloar  is  pied.    The  marked 

meriting  the  position,  since  its  cows  difference  between  the  sleek  cattle 

are  hardly  surpassed  in  the  essential  on  the  pastures  of  Morbihan  and 

quality      bemg  excellent  milkera.  the  stairelings  of  the  mountain 

Their  universal  colour  is  brindle  :  so  heaths  is  declared  to  be,  of  couzae,dlie 

we  may  conceive  that  the  brindled  to  the  difference  of  soil.    There  were 

•took  north  of  the  Channel  derive  no  less  than  157  croi^emm/«  Durham, 

from  this  breed.  When  crossed  vrith  some  of  them  magnificent  animals, 

white  animals,  the  produce  is  fledk-  The  cross  with  the  Menceau  race  is 

ed,  or  "  flea-oitten."     Next  came  ])ronoiinced  best  of  all,  and  conse- 

Flemish  cattle,  of  which  the  prevail-  (^uently  in  no  other  region  in  France 

Inff  voloors  am  red  and  bay ;  and  in  is  the  Durham  breed  accepted  with 

other  traits  this  and  the  Salers  race  such  favour.    Yet,  even  generally 

resemble  the  Devon.    The  Charo-  speaking,  these  short  horn  crosses 

laise,  or  Kivemaise,  is  better  adapted  formed  the  most  important  class,  since 

for  the  butcher  than  any  other  pure,  the  most  scientific  persons  are  agreed 

in  ^^'cnous breed.  A  cow  belongin;:  to  that  Frenrh  cattle  can  Ik-  only  im- 

Count  Benoist  d  AzVjticketcd  ;H^n<io/i  proved  for  slauglit^Ting  purposes  by 

triz  honorable,  was  notable  for  com-  means  of  thid  wosh. 


and  symmetry  of  form  and      The  sight  of  an  Algerian huU,  about 

glossiness  of  hide.  Thekindlyqualitiea  three  feet  high,  dark  grey,  suggested 
of  this  race  are  apparent  on  more  than  the  idea  of  this  race  being  of  the 
the  surface.  Its  prevalent  colour  is  same  stock  as  similarly  coloured 
white  ;  vet  cases  of  light  buff  mottled  French  breeds.  If  we  may  be  snf- 
with  wnite  incline  us  to  trace  it  to  fered  to  induli^e  in  further  specula- 
AuvtT'^ie.  Some  of  the  finer  sort  tions  as  to  the  origin  of  primitive 
re<:eiuble  inferior  white  Durhams  ;  cattle,  we  would  say  we  fancy  we  saw, 
their  horns  being  short  and  fine,  their  in  a  small  beast  from  the  forest  of 
fihapcss«|uarea!!il  handsome, and  their  Ardennes,  a  descendant  of  the  parent 
pelts  soft  and  pliaijie.  In  strong  con-  of  Irish  black  cattle  :  the  creature, 
trast  to  this  beauteous  breed  stood  the  though  seven  years  old,  was  Tery 
4lfk  buff  Parthenaise.  whose  black  small,  rough,  and  black,  with  back- 
lyes,  black-tijij 'd  horns,  black  tufted  curled  horns,  and  was  only  surpassed 
^  "  imd  w4id  complexion  and  shape  in  wilduess  of  appearance  by  a  sped- 
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men  of  the  Landes  breed,  emaller  largely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fine 
Btill,  blackish  badger- roloured,  wifh  won].  The  migratory  flocks  on  the 
long  curled  horns,  and  ol  most  savage  plains  of  Arl^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aapeet  In  marind  <90ntra8t  to  theee  Rhone,  doraetimes  numbering  10,000 
^pea  of  a  race  of  cattle  that  may  to  40,(K10  sheep,  each  headed  bv  train- 
have  been  driven  into  Europe  before  ed  companies  of  goats  with  bells 
the  Celtic  hordes  of  western  A«ia,  roundtheir  necks,  are  driven  in  bpring 
itood  the  most  civilized  of  breeds,  the  and  autumn  a  month*B  journey  to  the 
princely  Durham,  lofty  and  broad  in  Alps  and  back  to  their  BUmmer  and 
furni,  rich  in  colt)urs  of  red  and  white,  winter  quarters, 
roan,  and  that  warm  lightly  iiecked  Of  all  the  extraordinarj-  animals  in 
hu6  peculiar  to  the  race,  proudly  this  great  exhibition  was  an  indige- 
claimmg  predominance,  not  as  a  mere  nous  ass  of  Poitou,  a  colossal  don- 
pjMtoral  animal,  nor  as  a  labouring  key,  shaggy  with  long,  black,  fluffy 
one,  but  as  supplying  meat  to  man  in  haur,  and  a  head  like  a  hairj'  fiddle- 
the  lordly  shai^'H  of  sirloins  and  thick  case,  forming  a  grotesque  caricAture 
ribs  of  jui«  y  Ivcf.  Surely  the  ox  of  of  a  huge  wild  ass,  and  80  singularaa 
Durham  was  bred  by  the  baronial  to  have  been  bought  for  a  fabulously 
bishops  of  that  city,  and  stall-fed  by  large  sum. 

the  prebend  of  theoathedraTs^goldeQ  The  Animaus  de  Bam-Cour,  or 

atalL"  what  we  call  poultry,  appeared  in  due 

We  were  reminded  of  the  fine  cattle  glory  in  this  exhibition  of  a  country 

in  the  Fleminh  part  of 'Pembroke-  whose  ancient  animal  emblem  was  a 

shire  by  the  similar  stocks  of  Holland  cock,  no  leas  than  830  cages  being  de- 

and  Flanders.   The  valleys  of  Swit-  Voted  to  specimens  of  domestic  omi- 

zerland  furnished  some  examples  of  Xhology.   The  dryness  of  the  climate 

^e  beat  breeds,  called  Sdiwtig  and  of  France  faTours  poultry-keeping, 

SuiMe;  mouse-coloured  grey  is  their  and  the  French  are  great  devouren 

prevailing'  colour,  and  some  were  and  sellrrs  of  eggs.    "  La  poule  aiix 

splendid  animals.   The  race  Gruy^re,  cuuis  d  or  pom  aucuns,  et  la  poule  au 

aounie  of  the  celebrated  cheese  of  pot  pour  tout  le  monde,  au  moyen 

this  name,  is  a  large  red  and  wliite  d'un  poulailler  roulant,"  is  the  title 

breed.    Each  bull  was  provided  with  of  an  essay  that  sold  largely.  The 

a  bell  as  big  as  a  dinner  one,  hunt;  itoulailler  exhibited  was  an  omni- 

lound  his  neck  lyy  a  broad  ornamented  bus,  lined  with  cages,  for  conTcying 

leather  collar.  poultrj'  to  railway  stations.  As  usua^ 

Tlic  hIiow  of  Esp^ce  Ovine  .sliowcd  the  aid  of  Government  is  invoked  for 

187  bauiples  of  8Ui)erior  Merinos  and  carrying  out  the  well-known  legend- 

M^tiB-Merinos,  and  that  of  foreign  ary  aspiration  of  Henri  Quatre— - 

long-WOolled  breeds  included  'M^  Din-  "  Lapoale  au  pot !  ce  vieux  cancan, 

bleys,  Leicesters,  &e.,  while  the  niim-  S'aUie  eDfin  au  poin  <ie  aeigla ; 

berof  short-lleeced  Southdowns  was  L'anrf l«u  An  eoq  gmlliam, 

77.  The  prevalent  idea  as  to  sheep  ^     K«lfit  hmm  !«•  aiie«  de  ivigie." 

in  France,  viz.,  production  of  wool,  French  eggs  are  golden  indeed,  if  the 

not  of  mutton,  accounts  for  this  dis-  estimate  of  the  yearly  home  consump- 

proportion  of  attention  to  the  Merino  tion,  227  million  of  francs,  majr  be 

variety,  which  is  far  inferior  to  Eng-  relied  on  ;  without  counting  foreign 

lisli  breeds  in  the  matter  of  meat.  Jffioi/chts,   of  which    the  English 

Professing  small  knowledge  of  the  mouth  is  declared  much  the  widest, 

difference  of  value  of  various  fleeces,  OrdveoQBUr  chickens  carried  off  the 

thouffhmoreknowinsthan  the  French  palm,  and  there  were  astounding  in- 

gentleman  who,  on  being  asked  £80  stances  of  cocks  and  hens  from  Cocriin- 

for  a  ram  on  account  of  ito  fine  woolly  China^  whei'e  the  French  have  made 

quality,  fancied  the  seller  was  tr}'in2  great  conquests  of  tiiis  gigantic  va- 

to  fleece  him,  and  protested  he  cared  riety  of  the  little  feather-footed 

not  if  the  animals  coat  were  half  bantam.    "Coq  et  ponies  de  race  de 

cotton,  we  nevertheless  are  nalpably  combat"  stand  in  the  catalogue,  and 

aware  of  the  soft  silky  touch  m  the  the  male  birds  maintehied  such  oon- 

wool  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  com-  tinual  challenges  to  all  comers,  that 

parison  with  the  vSonthdown.  Nume-  these  pugnacious  bii>eds  of  gallinace- 

rous  samples  of  wools  were  shown  in  ous  breed  must  represent  the  original 

thegaUenea.  Theaoathof  IVanoeis  Gallic  oodk.  If  we  may  linger  longer 
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in  the  basse  cour,  we  would  not  forget 
the  0<>  of  Strasbourg,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  foU  gras;  nor 
can  we  pass  over  pigeons,  suggestive 
as  they  are  of  the  feudal  age  of  r  ranee, 
when  only  a  seigneur  was  entitled  to 
keep  them,  and  when  the  peasantry 
round  his  chateau  were  obliged  to 
beat  the  water  of  its  moat  by  night 
whenever  madame  lay  in,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  frogs. 

Apiculture,  or  the  management  of 
the  bee,  another  French  emblematic 
animal,  still  figuring  on  imi>erial  trap- 
pings, was  livelily  represented  by  a 
cnlonif  (Tahnlles  liyurienneB^  who, 
like  their  brethren  in  the  London  ex- 
hibition, carried  on  their  brisk  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  the  human  crowds 
around  them.  Bee  indiistrj'  enters 
not  inconsiderably  into  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  whose  hot  sky 
and  tiowery  gardens  foster  the  little 
insect  producing  wax  and  honey, 
specimens  of  which  were  largely  ex- 
hibited. 

Before  noticing  the  Algerine  ani- 
mals, let  us  pass  comment  on  their 
lord  and  master,  a  Moor  of  liar- 
l»ry,  hy  nature  and  art  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Othello's  race.  In  our 
art  haeologic  eyes,  his  virtue  lay  in  his 
dress,  brought  in  juxta-iKwition,  as 
it  was,  with  the  costumes  of  Breton 
and  Alpine  peasiints  ;  for  the  three 
were  similar  as  to  inexpressibles,  there 
being  little  difference  between  the 
petticoat  piUitalo«)ns  of  a  Znuave,  the 
knickerbockers  of  a  Tyrolese,  and 
the  bagging  breeches  of  a  Breton. 
Then  all  three  wore  much  the  same 
sort  of  short  sleeved  jacket,  and  were 
cinctured  with  sashes  :  the  only 
marked  distinction  being  that  the 
Frenchman  had,  in  place  of  turban 
or  of  high  peaked  hat,  a  broad-leafed 
slouch  black  one,  with  strings  for 
traosforming  it  either  into  a  cot-ked 
or  a  three-cornered  hat.  There  i.s 
little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already 
said  as  to  Algerian  homed  cattle,  un- 
Ins  Angora  goat^  may  be  included  in 
this  category,  remarkable  as  they  are 
for  their  long,  soft,  silky  hair  ;  so  let 
QB  glance  at  some  vegetable  objects. 

The  Comit^  Agrirole  de  Ramber- 
villers  sent  a  magnificent  exhibition 
of  cereal  and  other  produce,  yet  was 
not  rewarded  with  a  medal ;  while  a 
tfsrtain  farm  at  Cornation  received  a 
i>ld  one  for  a  beggarly  show  of  bags 
of  grain  flanked  by  a  couple  of  cheeses. 


The  expositions  of  the  committees  of 
Lille  and  Dunkirk  were  splendid  in 
samples  of  cDm  and  flax.  The  finest 
animal  and  vegetable  produce  comes 
from  those  districts,  since  they  form 
part  of  the  region  of  rich  loam  reach- 
ing from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  Caen, 
Alengon,  and  Orleans,  an<l  boun<lea 
on  the  south-east  by  the  less  fertile 
province  of  Cham|)agne.  This  vast 
tract  of  loaniy  soil  is  the  seat  of,  f>er- 
haps,  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  thin  skin, 
and  contiiining  an  unusually  large  pro- 
IH)rtion  of  gluten.  Exc£'pting  a  large 
strip  of  land,  broad  along  the  southern 
bans  of  the  Dordogne,  including  the 
province  of  Guyenne,  and  reaching 
the  centre  of  the  Pvreni  i  s,  there  are 
only  two  other  rich  loamy  districts  in 
France,  and  they  are  small,  one  being 
Alsace,  and  the  other  lying  between 
Nantes  and  the  wean.  Mapped  out 
agriculturally,  as  was  done  by  Arthur 
Young,  the  whole  country  may  be 
divide«l  into  those  four  pieces  of 
loam :  a  huge  tract  of  various  soils, 
including  Auvergne,  and  south  to  the 
Me«literranean  ;  the  chalk  soils  of 
Champagne  and  Poitou  ;  the  red 
rocky  region  of  Lorraine  and  Frjinche 
Comt(? ;  the  sandy  loams  of  Bourbon - 
riais  aiid  Oascony  ;  the  flat  lander 
around  Bordeaux  and  elt^ewhere  ;  and 
the  pastures  and  heathery  wildemeasea 
of  Brittany. 

Probabljy  the  most  interesting  in- 
animate objecrt  in  this  show  was  the 
grande  er/'ositiouy  occupying  a  large 
space,  sent  by  Mons.  Leopold  Javal, 
jnoitrietaire  cxidoitant  of  the  estate 
of  Arbs,  part  of  the  tract  of  sand  and 
marsh  called  the  Landes  de  la  Gi- 
ronde.  From  the  catalogue  raisonn^ 
of  this  contribution,  we  extract  the 
following  particulars  of  the  exploits 
of  this  .spiriteil  landlord  in  improving 
a  hitherto  wjiste  and  almost  hopeless 
"  part  of  France,"  for  so  this  uesert 
may  be  termed^  and  it  seems  that 
the  success  of  his  operations  has  sti- 
mulated another  proprietor,  l^L  Pcr- 
reire,  who  owns  some  2.'»,(KK)  acres, 
to  enter  on  a  similar  large  scale  of 
ameliorative  undertakings.  The  land 
in  question,  about  10,(XK)  acres,  was 
once  part  of  the  seiguory  of  the 
Captals  de  Buch,  one  of  whom  figures 
in  the  warlike  pages  of  Froissart,  and 
it  remained  till  Uie  last  forty  years 
in  a  state  of  nature,  a  mere  wretched 
pasture,  where  some  small  flocL*  and 
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herds  snatched  the  scanty  herbage 
and  passed  on  over  the  enormous 

waste.  The  few  inhabitants  of  the 
old  Roignorai  chateau  lived  almost 
entirely  on  the  produce  of  himting 
and  fishing.  How  peculiar  is  the 
state  of  the  herdsman  here  was  well 
demonstrated  by  a  wooden  ethgy, 
raised  on  lofty  stilts,  of  a  berger^  or 
gardnar  dc  he  diauxy  whose  ftmction 
requiro=:  t}i:it  he  be  raised  on  high, 
80  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  wide 
expanse  over  which  his  four-footed 
charges  are  wandering.  Armed  with 
a  rude  firelock,  and  provided  with 
a  gourd  full  of  water,  he  stalks  alon^, 
his  stilts  strapped  over  shaggy  galli- 
gaskins of  black  sheep-skin,  and  his 
body  clothed  in  a  sleeveless  coat  of 
white  ditto,  the  woolly  side  out.  A 
more  outlandish  figure  ean  hardly  be 
eonceived.  In  1835,  the  estate  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  naval  oflBcer,  who 
converted  a  piece  of  marsh  on  the 
Arcachon  side  of  the  estuarv  into  a 
reservoir  for  .sea-fish,  which  has  been 
so  mui  h  enlarged  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor as  to  be  ^ble  to  ](cep  and  send 
a  eontinui^  supply  to  the  Bordeaux 
market  U  is  quitr  pas.sible  that 
similar  little  canal.'*,  cut  in  some  suit- 
able spots  around  the  Irish  shores, 
would  be  available  as  resenres  ot 
fish  in  a  state  fresh  for  sale. 

M.  Javal  besxan,  in  18 17,  a  vitrorona 
course  of  drainage  of  the  mai-slies,  of 
fimnation  and  cultivation  of  fields, 
and  of  planting  alwnt  T  'lnri  a  rea 
with  plants  and  seeds  ol"  the  niantirae 
pine,  from  which  the  following  re- 
Riilt  have  already  been  partially  ob- 
tained. This  species  of  pine  grows 
rapidly;  specimens  fifteen  years  old 
were  twe&ty-fiTe  feet  high ;  the  first 
produce  of  this  forest  will,  therefore, 
De  resinous,  both  in  its  raw  form  and 
as  essence  of  terebenthine^  &c  After 
the  young  pines  had  pnmded  shelter 
enou;,'h,  otner  sorts  of  trees  were 
planted,  such  a.^  white  and  black 
oak,  mulberry,  acacia,  poplar,  diine 
USffe^  or  eork'iNirked  oak,  bourd^nc, 
for  makin^r  fjunpowder  charcoal,  and 
other  nrbi/s/es,  or  shruVs  adapted  to 
the  soil,  but  the  virtues  of  which  we 
will  not  trouble  our  readers  with, 
since  "  non  omnes  arbusta  juvant. 
Four  tail  pines  were  exhibited,  to 
show  the  mode  of  tiikiug  resin,  which 
drop  as  gnnme$  from  the  scarified 
bark  intii  earth r>Ti  vessels. 

The  effects  of  this  planting  on  an 


extensive  scale  are  good  in  the  pre- 
sent and  promising  for  the  fudire. 
First,  the  blow-away  sand  is  set  at 
rest ;  and,  secondly,  the  ocean  is  pre- 
vented from  continuing  its  inroads  on 
the  shore ;  moreover,  the  absorption 
caused  by  the  tree  roots  gradually 
dries  the  marshy  land,  so  that  the 
herbage  improves  and  can  be  depas- 
tured. Meanwhile,  small  i>or(aoaa 
of  land  are  brought  into  cultivation, 
so  that,  though  when  the  estate  was 
purchased,  only  twenty-five  acres  were 
arable,  it  now  produces  many  roots, 
grain,  vegetables,  and  some  wine ; 
and  the  owner  calculates  that  after 
having  cut  down  the  forest,  much  of 
its  site  will  be  fit  for  cmtlTatiQiL 
Well  has  he  earned  the  laige  gold 
medal  just  awarded  him ! 

Viniculture  sent  samples  of  produce 
from  Bordeaux,  Champagne,  and  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  there  was  even  a  model 
of  a  little  vineyard,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  vines  can  be  protected 
from  fro.st  by  earthing  and  matting. 
Fond  tnulition  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vine  into  Gaul  to  the 
mythic  hero  Brennus,  i.e.,  the  Breton, 
whom  the  poet  B^ranger  makes  utf 
in  one  of  his  songs 

**lm  dumps  dt  Room  ont  pij6  oms 

ploits ; 

Etf n^pcnto  nn  Mp  ds  ^ga*.** 

Quitting  legend  for  truth,  we  repeat 
the  well-known  fact,  that  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  a  vineyard 
is  an  (men  cme  upon  rising  ground 
facing  the  south-east;  or,  astheLatin 
poet  bciefly  ezprosses  it : — 

Baednti  ainat  coll«  ;** 

a  predilection  evidenced  in  a  map 
of  the  vineyards  which  produce  the 
finest  wines  of  Burgundy,  classed  in 
three  qualities  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  producte,  each  enclosure  be- 
ing coloured  according  to  its  quality. 
Thus,  in  the  first  rank  aiipears  the 
renowned  Clos  i/e  Voi/ff^ot,  a  small 
enclosure  near  the  village  of  this 
name,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Nuits. 
The  judgment  which  determined  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  three 
daases  of  euviesy  or  brewings,  has  been 
fully  accepted ;  and  it  indicates.  a« 
the  causeof  the  difTercnces,  the  higher, 
middle,  or  lower  situation  of  each 
Tineyard  on  the  declivities  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  form,  to  the 
north,  the  valloy  producing  the  beat 
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wines  of  Burgundy.  The  finest,  or 
most  delicately  flavoured  vintages^  are 
the  upper  ones,  because  their  soil  is 
the  lightest ;  while  the  quality  of  the 
wines  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
they  have  been  crown  on  the  lower 
and  heavier  lands ;  and  this  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  divide  the  common 
growth  of  the  plains  into  grand*  vins 
orJinaires  and  vins  ordinaircs.  The 
highest-prized  and  priced  are  known 
as  of  \  olnay,  Beaune,  Nuits,  and 
Chambertin.  The  former  town  claims 
pre-eminence  for  its  crus  over  all  save 
Clos  dc  Vougeot ;  and  their  vendors 
seek  to  improve  the  sale  of  their 
exquisitely-flavoured,  perfumed,  and 
cheering  commodity  bv  imprinting 
the  ensuing  apostrophe  on  their 
cards  : — 

"  Si  tu  reux,  k  tabl«,  Atre  pa?, 
Fail-toi  tervir  da  via  de  VoloAy.** 

High  up  on  the  hill,  a  vineyard,  still 
known  as  La  Cave^  the  cellar,  re- 
ceived its  name,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, from  having  included  a  cellar  in 
which  the  choicest  wines  of  the  coun- 
try were  stowed  for  tiie  ancient  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  two  others,  one 
near  Alox,  the  other  near  Volnay, 
are  each  called  le  clos  du  roi,  from 
having  anciently  supplied  the  royal 
cellars  of  the  King  of  France ;  while 
a  fourth,  also  near  Volnay,  either 
takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  same 
relation  to  Charlemagne,  or  has  been 
given  it  by  tradition  or  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  its  proprietor.  So  acknow- 
ledged is  it,  that  to  travaill<rr  the 
wines  of  this  province,  i.e.,  to  mix 
them  and  add  some  amount  of  alco- 
hol, is  hurtful  to  their  flavour,  that 
the  idea  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  f)ctty 
treason ;  so  British  palates  arc  not 
m  likely  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter 
M  by  industrious  tramillt^urs  of  other 
▼inta^BS.  This  province,  and  particu- 
larly the  department  of  La  Cote  d"  Or, 
in  which  the  prime  wines  are  grown, 
has  also  the  specialty  of  excellent 
caaBis,a  liqueur  meriting  to  1^  better 
known  abroad.  The  delicate  plant 
from  which  it  is  extracted  finds  its 
aptest  soil  and  clim.ite  in  the  vicinity 
of  D^on,  whence  the  cassis  manufac- 
tured there  surpasses  in  aroma  and 
in  beauty  of  colour. 

Among  all  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments, none  astonished  the  36,(XK) 
work-people  of  Paris  who  poured  in 
ODe  Sunday,  so  much  as  a  sowing  ma- 


chine from  Suff'olk,  flaunting  in  the 
red  and  blue  colours  dear  to  English 
farmers,  and  looking  as  complicated 
and  as  unfit  for  the  fields  as  a  grand 
piano.  The  maker,  however,  assured 
us  he  expects  that  this  implement  will 
spread  as  widely  in  France  as  it  has 
at  home.  Our  admiration  was  next 
excited  by  a  trunir,  invented  by  F. 
Marot,  a  cylindrical  sieve,  with  five 
compartments,  which  marvellouslv 
contrive  to  separate  seeds  mixed  witn 
corn  ;  for  we  saw  "  un  echmtillon  af- 
freux"  of  dirty  com  submitted  to  this 

f)rocc88  and  presently  sorted  into  bar- 
ey,  oats,  rve,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
tares,  and  clover.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  show  of  implements  made  by 
both  home  and  foreign  exhibitors  wiU 
not  be  sutiiciently  patronized  in  a 
country  where  cultivation  on  a  small 
scale  is  the  rule,  and  on  a  large  the 
exception.  No  principle  in  agricul- 
tural economy  is  more  incontrovertible 
than  this — the  more  that  the  wealth 
of  the  cultivator  spares  of  the  labour 
of  men  in  cultivation,  the  more  does 
he  furnish  to  the  subsistence  of  other 
men.  In  185.'),  the  number  of  thresh- 
ing machines  in  France  was  estimated 
at  above  80  OOO  ;  but  the  south  is  still 
so  unprovided  as  to  employ  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen,  to  tread  out  the 
com,  principally  maize,  which  cannot 
be  threshed  by  machinery ;  and  this 
antique  operation  often  compels  that 
the  grain  oe  washed  before  it  can  be 
shown  at  market.  As  is  well  known, 
most  French  f/randes  ejpvloitations,  es- 
pecially in  all  indivstrial  departments, 
are  undertaken  by  the  clubbing  toge- 
ther of  small  capitals.  The  notorious 
disadvantage  of  this  system  of  associa- 
tion, as  compared  with  individual  care, 
energy,  responsibility,  and  gain,  is 
particularly  felt  in  all  cases  where 
agriculture  is  carried  on  by  it.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  the  country  under  consider- 
ation, small  properties  are  held  in 
partnership,  poverty  is  usually  either 
present  or  threatening,  and  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  can  hardly  prosper ; 
for  narrow  means  and  partnership  in 
a  business  which  requires  skill  and 
close  thrifty  attention,  are  more  apt 
to  produce  disagreement  and  discon- 
tent than  a  kindly  social  state. 

Artificial  mgrais,  or  manures,  of 
many  varieties,  sent  their  echantillom^ 
or  samples,  enveloped  for  the  most  part 
in  glass  jars.  More  than  one  inven- 
tor seeks  to  solve  the  important  ques- 
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tioii  of  fliginfection  of  towns  by  iitil-  tiies,  in  imitation  of  various  marHei. 
luiv^  tlidir  suwenige.  Aitiiicial  ma-  In  our  own  country,  where  the  liumi- 
Dure  boinf?  to  home-made  what  credit  dity  of  the  climate  prohiUtoeiponira 
is  rompnnnl  to  capital,  is  to  bo  consi-  of  either  briek  or  st-onifi  as  outer  •vs-alls 
ciered  only  its  a  meaua  to  the  full  end  of  housea  unprotected  by  a  coat  of 
of  possessing  a  sufficient  home^p*  cement,  builders  are  often  perplexed 
plied  quantity,  and  should  therefore  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  taem  aome 
be  chiefly  employed  in  stimulating  tint  that  shall  plea.^i  t  Im  eye:  ro  wp  do 
those  growths  which  are  consumed  well  to  notice  a  ferruj^mousalumiuouii 
hy  cattle  in  the  farmstead,  according  oomporition  invented  for  tincturing 
to  tluB  apothegm  enunciated  by  the  plaster,  and  which,  rich  in  colour, and 
flreat  agricultural  chemist,  Liebig,  giving  the  walls  of  n  house  the  ap- 
that  There  is  but  one  manure  pearaucc  of  biick,  may  be  recom- 
which  malntaina  the  fertility  of  a  field  mended  to  all  who  dislike  white^  jel- 
in  a  durable  manner,  namely,  stable-  low,  and  dull  hues, 
dung;  and  since  the  need  of  the  times  Draining  pipe  tiles,  indippenpable 
compels  agriculture  to  find  means  ca-  for  perfect  drainage,  made  in  some 
pabfe  of  entirely  replacinf^  it  in  its  parts  of  France,  under  the  difficulty 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  sue-  of  want  of  coal,  arc  burnt  by  means 
ce.^s  in  such  substitution,  to  replace  of  wood;  just  as  much  iron  ore  is  also 
ail  its  component  principles."  submittcil  to  the  same  process.  The 
Qood  and  large  slates  being  scarce  following  tariff  shows  how  expensiTe 
Und  very  dear  in  Franco,  tlu;  manu-  all  furnace  processeij  with  wood  must 
facture  of  rooting  tiles  forms  a  st a be,  well  as  the  cost  of  draining 
trade  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  as  witii  wood-burnt  tiles : — 
every  traveller  has  observed,  oak  is  a 
material  frequently  empU)yed.  iixxrut 
clay,  however,  being  in  more  general 
use,  the  pleasing  colours  of  red,  wea- 
iher-stiuncd  tiles  impart  that  warm 
and  agrec;d)U'  look  to  French  villager 
which  is  wanting  wherever  slate,  as 
in  our  country,  coldly  tints  the  laild< 
Bcano.  Paper  substances  prepared 
with  bitunK'u  are  of  rare  ufie.  There 
is  at  i  'iiciiy  a  large  factory,  of  thid  The  value  of  the  use  of  these  and 
linaterial,  the  cheapness,  impermeahi-  other  instruments  for  relieving  the 
lity,  and  lightness  of  which  recom-  soil  from  superfluous  ii  i  tiire  is  en- 
mend  it  for  adoption  under  certain  forced  by  a  /<//;>  freely  circulated 
circumstances.  The  manufacture  of  by  M.  Aboilard,  containing  several 
tiles,  whether  for  roofs  or  for  floors,  reiwrts  of  the  results  obtained  on 
may  well  llouriish  in  a  country  whose  drained  lands,  winch,  since  oiu-  own 
Emperor  dwells  in  tlie  'J\ii/f  /  iV.Tpalacc,  country  ^ullera  most  severely  for  want 
60  called  from  occupying  the  site  of  au  of  more  ext4»nded  ojxM  ations  of  this 
ancient  tilery.  Besides  that,  as  every  nature,  well  deserve  attention.  Briefly, 
traveller  knows,  red  <  lay  tiles  prevail  the  good  effects  are,  facility  in  work- 
in  the  roofs  tlirouLrhout  France,  iie  ing  heavj'  land,  increase  of  results 
nlso  will  have  not  failed  to  observe  from  manures, — which,  whether  in 
that  even  many  bed-rooms  in  the  theform  of  limeorof  fannoompoetflL 
capital  itself  are  paved  with  tlic  com-  hitherto  were  weakened  by  wet, — ana 
mon  se.vagonal  tiles  of  tlie  country,  consequently  a  umch  larger  produce^ 
More  than  one  exhibitor  showed  pat-  especially  of  roots, 
terns  of  new."  snd  elegant  forms  of  Tubes  we  saw,  for  various  uses, 
roofing  tih'^,  one  of  which  struck  us  w  hether  agricultural,  as  for  conveying 
as  peculiarly  simple  and  light,  at  the  liquid  manure,  and  for  irrigation  ; 
low  cost  of  ifr.  47c.  the  square  metre;  some  formed  of  bitumenized  paper ; 
and  snothor  style,  handsomer  in  pat-  and  a  flexible  variety,  called  tubet 
tern,  was  utl'cred  at  ifr.  45c.,  and  is  halter.  Also  we  mTi«?t  chronicle  an 
remarkable  for  ita  ingenious  contriv-  admirable  "V>oiler,"  if  this  term  is  ap- 
ancc  for  excluding  num.  There  were  plicable  to  a  huge  iron  vessel  far  oook- 
also  some  inteieetmg  specimens  of  at-  mg  com  and  vegetables  by  means  of 
tempts  at  ornamented  moaaic  paving  hot  air.  This  Cmiiame  boaats  that 
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it  will  not  burn  tlie  foo<l  committed 
to  ir ;  but  will  cook  mangel-wurzel 
and  pi  ftutoeji  without  water,  and  with 
economy  of  oomhustibles. 

Algeria,  the  new  and  largest  French 
colony,  came  out  richly  in  tliis  grand 
show,  being  the  pet  foster-child  of  the 
mother  country,  or  rather  the  niuee 
to  whom  she  commits  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  some  of  her  siuplus  popu- 
lation; and  were  it  not  that  this 
AlHeaii  aide^de<hambrt  is  a  very  dry 
nurse,  and  by  no  means  a  quiet  one, 
there  might  be  some  hope  for  ks 
tnfima  de  la  patrie.  But  hitherto 
neither  theagnculture,  commerce,  nor 
industry  of  the  colony  has  got  out  of 
government  go-carts  and  leading 
atringsj  and  cajntal  is  frightenea 
away  the  ilaalk  of  Aiib  aaraea  and 
Zouave  rifles. 

Among  the  most  attractive  exotic 
prodnda,  we  haaten  to  notioe  Oiud 
Allah,  words  signifying  in  Aiabie, 
**the  divine  hqueur,"  an  ambitifms 
denomination,  yet  declared  justified 
the  nnmerona  Tirtnea  of  this  won- 
der-working  stomachic.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  mentioned  first  the  plant 
characterized  by  the  poets  Spenser  and 
Byroiiy  as 

*  DMm  totaMOk  whUh  from  Mat  to  wcfl 
Cbecra  the  Ur^o  Uioiir.  ooodiM  tbo  Tarii- 

man's  rest.** 

Samples  of  French  as  well  of  Afri- 
can grown  and  manufactured  cigars 
^mm,'*  as  Paddy  says,  "  one's  teeth 
vmter*^  to  smoke  haliP  a  dozei^  in 

some  Snlon  yfmir^nfpif,  nuch  as  was 
also  exhibited,  or  at  least  the  fumi- 
tore  and  deoorationa  of  an  orienUd 
dlTin,  with  its  couches  of  silk  and 

gf^Iden  tissue,  vases  for  sherbets,  and 
rapherualia  ol'  pipes  and  narghilais. 
ere  it  not,  as  Paddjr  also  says,  a 
Jttmgh  of  the  (Ihuihen  is  mighty  con- 
solinir,  ho  would  never  have  survived 
the  miseries  entailed  on  him  bv  the 
other  vegetable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
intro'hicfd  to  his  notice,  aiul  we  (  (in- 
sider hi.s  plea  for  permission  to  culti- 
vate tobmxo  for  sale  a  fair  one.  The 
cnqM  grown  in  the  rieh  loams  of 
Alrace  and  Picardy  are  verj-  profi  table, 
although  under  stringent  regulations, 
and  taken  up  as  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  return  is  often  £f)0  per 
scre^  though  of  inferior  (piality  to 
foreign  tolxicco  ;  and,  as  experience 
hss  shown,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 


vent the  ]>Iant  from  answering  weQ 

in  Ireland. 

Algerian  textile  things  were  repre- 
sented by  a  eotton  hosn  in  foil  hear- 

ing  ;  stuffs  made  of  camel's  hair,  soft, 
warm,  and  pliant ;  fleeces  of  Angora 
goats,  suited  for  costly  hnings  to 
mantle  beauty  in  during  winter ;  and 
splendid  woollen  rugs  or  carpets  manu- 
factured in  the  province  called  Con- 
stantine,  with  a  thicker  variety,  made 
by  the  tribes  of  Omn.  Among  the 
numerous  beautiful  articles  in  onyx, 
now  workwl  extensively  in  Paris,  were 
a  pair  of  charming  vases,  price  .£200, 
and  some  semi-transparent  mantel- 

Eieces,  too  delicate  for  any  fuel  tNit 
right,  sparkling  wood. 
It  is  tune  to  turn  from  this  gossip 
to  reconsider  the  main  ol^ect  of  the 
Exhibition,  viz.,  improvement  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  science  ol 
Agriculture 

^fore  talkih^  about  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  France,  each  sever- 
ally interested  uarty  must  make  up 
his  mind  what  ne  wants.  Up  to  tlie 
present  time,  the  general  iaea  has 
Ix^en  to  obtain,  not  beef  for  the 
butcher,  but  steers  for  the  yoke.  But 
the  endeavour  to  combine  the  quali- 
ties of  activity  and  fattening  is  obvi- 
ously futile  ;  besides  the  plain  fact 
that  the  muscle  and  sinew  that  have 
laboured  for  years  at  the  plough  are 
luisati.s factory  when  served  up  as 
beefsteaks.  In  short,  Jean  Bonhommo 
must  decide  whether  he  most  prizes 
beasts  t)f  burden,  or  good  milch  cows, 
or  cattle  that  fatten  (inickly.  If  he 
would  have  his  stock  excel  either  as 
energetic  or  as  lymphatic,  he  must 
specialize  the  service  M requires.  But 
it  he  will  look  at  an  ox  as  if  it  were 
a  horse,  and  admire  its  long  Icjgs, 

?|uick  step,  and  hardiness  in  endurnur 
atiguc,  he  must  retain  tlie  aboriginfid 
nistic  races  of  his  countiy,  with  their 
strong,  thin  formation,  and  heavy 
pelts ;  nor  venture  on  delicate  and 
precocious  exotic  breeds,  which  de- 
mand abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
and  shelter  from  the  weather ;  all 
which  they  would  repay  richlv,  but 
would  shrink  and  dwindle  under  the 
labour  Breton  bullocks  bear. 

Yoke  versus  collar,  a  gidling  ques- 
tion among  French  farmers,  is  one  we 
will  not  harness  to  ;  yet  admit  that 
where,  as  in  the  south,  a  drop  of  rain 
does  not  fall  for  six  months,  overflow- 
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ing  milk-pans,  and  fat  ribs  of  beef  are 
not  to  be  expected. 

Iq  the  province  of  Laaguedoc  but- 
ter is  80  little  known  that  olive  oil 
ttipplies  its  place  in  cookery.  The 
principal  ]iroauoe  of  the  land  is  that 
of  Canaiin  of  old,  "  corn,  and  wine, 
and  oil."  The  chestnut  or  corn-co- 
loured cattle  of  the  country  do  aU  the 
ploughing,  tread  oat  the  com,  and 
carry  it  to  market.  A  verse  of  an  old 
ITistic  son^i?,  still  popular  on  the  plains 
of  Idinouiiiu,  paints  the  love  with 
wkich  thepeMMitiegvdiluftjrolie  of 
oxen : — 

i*  Ltet  ▼oyez-Toni,  1m  b«U«»  b«tes, 
Cr«u8«r  profond  tt  tncer  droit, 
Bravant  la  pluie  ct  les  tempetes, 
Qu'il  fiasM  chand,  qa'ii  fass^c  Iroid.'* 

In  Gascony,  where  ostentation  pro- 
▼ertlally  emDeUishes  the  speech  of 
men,  its  provincial  prido  r  ri)ps  out 
in  the  form  of  ornamented  trappings 
for  beasts,  their  yoke  and  other  har- 
neas  being  ordinarily  adorned  with 
tufts  of  red  -wool,  tlicir  bodies  pro- 
tected from  ij;ad  flies  by  netting :  and 
on  fete  and  market  days  is  aoded  a 
capuchin,  formed  of  ozier  and  covered 
with  white  shcep-skin,  surmounted 
by  a  plume  of  coloured  horsehair, 
which,  waving  over  the  heads  of  the 
aaimiui,  adds  much  to  their  pomp 
and  vanity.  The  more  south  we  turn 
in  France  the  less  is  John  Bull's  no- 
tion of  an  ox  partaken  of ;  for  it  is 
not  its  goodness  in  eating  that  is 
thought  of,  but  its  kindness  m  plough- 
ing, and,  occasionally,  its  fierceness  in 
figli ti  ng.  As  for  a  mill,  in  90  country 
used  he  to  be  considered  fit  to  eat  un- 
less he  had  l)ccn  baited,  hence  the 
"  bull-rings"  in  several  old  towns  in 
Ireland,  and  hence  the  boll-fights  in 
Bayonne.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  latter  city  the  horned  cattle,  of 
whatever  sex,  are  so  beUicose  as  to 
afford  great  fm  in  bull-races,"  as 
these  games  are  called,  thns  described 
by  the  Marquis  de  Dampierre  in  hia 
bucolic  work : — 

**  Those  who,  in  the  departoMot  of  the 
Lnndes,  have  partaken  of  a  pleasure 
which  there  is  esjpecially  popular,  viz., 
the  races,  are  abw  to  judge  of  the  mer- 
relloufl  aplity  of  the  charming  bovine 
race  of  these  parts.  Bulls  figure  rarely 
tn  theie  ganee,  which,  howerert  hear 
the  name  of  bull-races.  It  is  more  usual 
to  see  oxen  or  cows  in  strife  with  the 
4€tvUur$t  and  maUag  with  UMnaeaanKti 
cfliglitaflceaaddcxteil^.  Befaanno 
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longer  tho9e  terrible  and  moving  Spanish 
fll^ta,  that  display  of  luxury,  those  des- 
perate combats,  that  flowing  blood,  and 
the  inevitable  death  of  even  the  bravest 
bull ;  it  is  nevertheless  the  same  ardour 
which  impassions  the  crowd,  the  same 
agility,  the  same  audacity  on  the  part 
of  the  actors,  and  a  cnrious  knowledire 
of  the  habits  of  the  animal,  before  which 
they  present  themselves  boldly  without 
any  other  defence  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  slip  aside.  The  animal 
rushes  upon  them  with  aU  its  impetu- 
osity; it  nnds  nothing  befhre  it,  and  slope 
short,  stupifled.  to  recommence  tne 
struggle.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  a  skil- 
fal  fcoHtmt.  Scarcely  does  he,  cigarette 
in  mouth,  make  the  slightest  movement 
as  the  bull  rushes  upoo  him  bead  down- 
wards ;  its  horns  grniM  his  chest,  bvt  he 
has  sufficiently  calculated  the  distance; 
sometimes,  firmly  standing,  he  awaits 
the  animal ;  and  when  the  latter,  fhrioni, 
lowers  its  head  to  strike  him.  he  sets  one 
foot  between  its  horns,  and  leaps  orer  it 
in  tmif  fMdf  aided  hgr  tlie  npidi^  wfdi 
which'  the  bull  raises  its  hea<l.  But  all 
are  not  equally  adroit,  and  many  are  tlie 
episodea  of  torn  hreecnee  and  or  novieea 
roughly  overthrown,  which  enliven  the 
spectacle  and  force  theprudentdifectoca 
dT  these  very  popular  lltes  to  hold  the 
bounding  animal  by  mean«of  a  long  rope 
which  nrevents  grave  accidents.  The 
nan  who  is  generallj  charged  with  tliia 
care  is  expert,  and  knows,  therefore, 
how  to  measure  his  watchfulness  by  the 
degree  of  dtlU  sliown  hy  the  (earttur ; 
he  liimself  lias  often  need  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  the  animal  while  leaping  the 
barrier,  and  it  is  necessary  he  should 
have  a  aoia  egre." 

According  to  an  able  account  of  this 
Show  published  in  the  Times,  the 
number  of  cattle  annually  slaughtered 
in  France  is  reckoned  at  four  milhona, 
averaging  about  sixteen  imperial  stone 
each  carauw^  or  mucli  less  than  half 
tlie  averajro  weight  of  English,  and 
the  proportion  ot  cattle  per  acre  is  far 
below  ours.  In  fact,  two  million  oxea 
are  engaged  in  labour,  so  that  a  laiga 
portion  of  the  animals  butchered  ooa- 
aist  of  old  beasts  and  of  calves. 

Notwithfltaading  extent  of 

France  is  as  63  to  34,  compared  to 
England,  the  number  of  her  bHft 
bovtnet  was  calculated  at  bnt  ten  mil- 
lions, of  which  four  milliona  irera 
slaughtered  yearly,  giving  400  million 
kilogrammes  of  meat,  while  the  latter 
country  possessed  eight  miUions  of 
lieadB,  of  which  two  milliona  onlj 
were  Idliad  yearly,  and  they  gave 
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600  million  kilogrammes  of  meat 
The  difference  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  former  country,  the  ani- 
mals are  smaller,  and  that  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  calves  are  killed 
yearly.  Beef  is  becoming  a  sciirce  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  butcher's  meat  being  an 
unknown  luxury  to  the  poorer  pca- 
santrj',  in  consequence  of  the  piece- 
meal parcelling  of  farm  plots  among 
a  race  of  serai -gardeners.  The  upper 
classes  do  not  like  fat  meat,  on  the 
acore  of  its  being  '*  coarse  and  soft 
just  as  our  epirures,  aspiring  to  moun- 
tain mutton,  look  down  on  Leices- 
ter. In  short,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
neither  meat  of  any  sort,  nor  cheese, 
enter  nearly  so  much  into  the  com- 
position of  average  Frenchmen  as  of 
average  Englishmen,  It  was  a  8»iying 
of  a  celebrated  breeder  of  sheep  : 
"  much  high-breeding  enters  in  by 
the  mouth.  Without  crediting  that 
the  Frenchmen  of  old,  wlio  fought  so 
splendidly  under  the  leading  ot  their 
first  Emperor,  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  diet  ascribed  to  them  in  Eng- 
lish nursery  soiigii :  as  frogs,  soup- 
meagre,  vol-au-veut,  and  other  airy 
kickshaws,  we  cannot  but  believe 
t^t  the  snbetantial  feeding,  which 
ibakes  the  bone  and  muscle  of  Britons, 
will  serve  their  country  as  fully  as 
its  wooden  walls,  rifles,  and  projected 
fortifications. 

A  correspondent  of  a  daily  news- 
paper (January,  1854)  gives  an  account 
of  a  conversation  with  a  sailor,  about 
to  sail  with  the  fleet  to  the  Black  Sea, 
{fk  which  the  latter,  on  being  asked 
Ins  reason  for  his  confidence  that  the 
British  fleet  would  beat  the  Russian, 
gives  it  to  the  following  effect : — 
You  see,  sir,  the  Riussians  have  no 
Kberty,  and  they  don't  get  as  much 
beef  as  we  have,  and.  therefore,  it 
ttands  to  reason,  that  tney  can't  work 
as  well,  nor  fight  as  well  as  we  do." 
Understanding  by  the  word  liberty, 
both  political  liberty,  in  its  widest 
sense,  that  is,  freedom  from  arbitrary 
interference,  whether  from  above  or 
from  below,  and  personal  independ- 
ence, that  is,  the  freedom  of  every 
man  to  do  what  he  thinks  best,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  disturb  his  neigh- 
bours, the  sailor's  view  of  the  subject 
goes  a  great  way  towards  describing 
ttie  causes  of  the  strong  points  of 
Englishmen,  both  in  working  and 
lighting. 

The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  South 


of  France  has  produced  an  effect  simi- 
lar, in  a  minor  degree,  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  Palestine,  once  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  yet  dependent 
on  irrigation.  The  visits  of  rain,  that 
"angel  of  the  sea,"  are  in  summer  few 
and  Tar  between.  Continual  drought, 
insufiiciently  alleviated  by  aitihcial 
means,  has  diminished  the  quantity 
of  nourishment  to  be  drawn  from  the 
soil ;  and  compulsory  division  of  capi- 
tal, whether  in  land  or  in  money,  has 
hindered  pan  from  applying  art 
towards  bringing  the  natural  element, 
water,  in  salutaiy  operation  over  a 
soil  rendered  thirsty  by  the  other 
element  of  parched  air.  Except  where 
irrigation  has  been  extended,  great 
uncertainty  embarrasses  every  sort  of 
cultivation,  especially  that  of  the  vine, 
the  uncertainties  attending  which 
equal  those  incident  to  hop  culture, 
including  irregularity  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  produce,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  sale,  and  necessity  of  large 
capital  for  the  plant  and  for  labom', 
besides  constant  residence  and  super- 
intendence. What  is  true  of  vinicul- 
ture is  also  the  case  with  scriciculture 
to  a  minor  degree,  for  though  mul- 
berry leaves  are  less  susceptible  of 
injury  than  grapes,  the  ver  tt  fou:  is 
80  tender  a  worm  as  to  require  con- 
stant care,  especially  during  storms. 
Again,  the  wide  tracts  of  poor  land 
can  only  be  used  to  feed  sheep,  which 
also  require  capital  and  care.  In  short, 
the  natures  and  circumstances  of  al- 
most all  the  productions  of  the  South 
of  France,  by  causing  in-egularity  of 
annual  returns,  demand  possession  of 
capital  and  exercise  of  surveillance  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Hence, 
the  ancient  system  of  metayers^  or 
managers,  who  have  no  property  of 
their  own,  still  prevails  over  this  re- 
gion, and  the  formation  of  a  fanning, 
or  middle  class,  between  landlords 
and  labourers,  is  hindered. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Times  of  the 
22nd  ult.,  that  there  are  in  France 
five  or  six  million  holdings  of  less 
than  twenty  acres  each,  and  only  4  or 
500.000  averaging  about  130  acres 
each ;  so  that  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  farming  hands  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. Such  IS  the  deserted  state  of 
the  centre  of  France,  that  advertise- 
ments have  been  sent  to  the  news- 
papers in  England  inviting  her  farm- 
ers to  come  and  colonize  there !  But 
we  suspect  that  Jean  Bonhomme  must 
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make  eome  olinnges,  or  Jolm  Bull,  an  exhibited  was  a  savage -looking,  Bmall 
emigrant  there,  would  find  he  had  gray  cow,  aged  eleven  yeara,  with 
made  no  good  exchange  in  the  mat-  long  wide  horns,  ticketed  thua : — 
ters  of  taxation,  good  laws,  gorem-  **  Transfonuee  en  bo^uf  par  le  pro- 
ment,  and  cross  roads.  c^de  Charlier,  apr^s  av.  ii-  donnd  huit 
To  continue  to  quote  the  above  ac-  veaux."  Notwithstanding  her  trans- 
count  : —  formation,  the  look  of  this  old  dairy- 
Ererywhere  in  France,  husbaudry  notajmetizani;  then  WW 
mffers  from  the  heavy  burdens,  legisla-  ^  "'^^^"If".  i  nan^e  only 
live  and  fiscal,  with  which  the  Und  is  *8  bonif  Whetted  our  tastes,  for, 
eucumbered.  Under  the  stringent  laws  •»  antiquaries,  we  know  that  beef 
regulating  tlw  transfer  of  land  by  sale  llBOd  tO  mean  fat  oow,  just  as  mutton 
or  hcritap'e,  capital  refuses  to  be  in-  means  eatable  sheep.  In  a  bucolic 
rested  in  improTiog  farui»  that  may  at  point  of  view,  the  Swiss  and  French 
•D7  raonient  &11  to  strangm  bir  the  tides  of  the  Jnia  mountain  present  a 
process  of  equal  inheritance ;  «na  real  contrast  whieh  nqlures  more  expla- 
property  is  enormously  weighted  with  «„f;.^„  „,«  ^T*  ViT 
taxktioS_pit)perty  tak.  pnSnte  duty.  t^af  can  suggest  On  the 
duty  on  salM,  the  excise  on  nines,  beer,  Helvetic  slope,  the  cows  have  glossy 
and  other  produce,  and  ilie  octroi,  be-  transparent  lioms,  sleek  forms, 
■idM  general  and  local  rates  and  .  taxee.  and  swellm^  udders,  so  many  signs 
It  is  asserte<K  n!?o,  thnt  the  intenst  to  of  vigorous  health  ;  hut  on  the  Gaulic 
mortgages  swaUows  up  one-thiid  of  the  versant  the  animals  have  dirty  hides. 


bmarn  of  the  real  pioperty.  So  that,  opaque  horns,  and  weak,  licketly 

while  pwi^nnt^  compete  excessively  for  shapes.    Why  this  contrast  1  SniS 

srtnps  of  vmoyard.  it  is  not  uncouiuion  n^t  beranso,  a.s  some  's^Titers  say,  ^ 

ibr  large  proprietors  to  sell  their  de-  utter  iimml  InpL-a  n.^  oolf  tl.^\Z 

mesnes  and  invest  the  money  in  untaxed  "J"^^  ^acKs  the  salt  freely 

•eruritiM"  given  to  its  neighbour,  but  liecanse 

property,  both  in  land  and  cattle,  is 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  held  much  in  common  by  the  flench 

the  kingdom  are  cultivated ;  and  so  people. 

largely  are  grain  crops  grown,  that  In  conclusion,  agriculture,  which  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  surface  is  the  broadest  basis  nf  tlie  natural  re- 
under  cereals,  while  only  one-six-  sources  of  the  country  under  eontem- 
teenth  of  I^daod  is  so  appropriated,  plation,  sufters  from  tlie  pettiness  and 
Such  being  the  ex<^  of  cereal  pro-  poverty  of  the  multitude  interested 
duce,  there  is  a  eorre.-'ponding  scarcity  in  it.  We  are  assured  that  a  distin- 
of  live-stock  and  manure,  the  animal  guished  ^rnafcwr  asserted  lately,  in 
produce  of  the  country  being  equal  to  open  Senate,  without  fear  of  con- 
only  one-till rd  of  the  vegetable  jjro-  tradiction,  that,  considered  broadly, 
duce,  wherea.s  in  England  these  two  agriculture  in  his  country  is  less  ad- 
claases  of  productions  are  equal  Pre-  vanced  than  in  any  other  in  Europe  ! 
eluded  by  excessive  duties^  the  im-  Having  recently  discussed  in  these 
portation  of  oxen  in  1845  was  but  pages  the  causes  of  this  backward 
6,046,  and  in  1846  but  5,874,  a  ridi-  state  of  peortrie  and  burolir  affairs 
culous  amoimt  for  a  country  of  which  we  need  say  no  more,  save  that  as 
the  capital  was  consuming  more  than  such  is  the  condition  of  these  sciences 
6,000  per  week,  and  which  exported  amon^j  the  French,  there  is  ' little 
nearlv  as  many  annually  to  the  little  cause  for  Britons  to  be  pron  l  nf  cx- 
iaknds  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  If  celling  them  in  agriculture,  while  our 
the  grievous  taxes  on  articles  of  sub-  ingenious  allies  may  well  be  proud  of 
siptence  had  then  been  reduced,  the  a  multiplicity  of  the  artificial  produo- 
aiimentaiy  crisis  of  the  ensuing  year  tions  which  figured  in  their  Palace 
might  have  been  averted,  and  the  of  Industry,  since  many  are  entitieu 
revolution  of  the  8u«!eeding  year  to  9ificlat  from  their  distincutBhed 
avoided.  One  of  the  animals  recently  gnuse  and  good  taste: 
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How  picturesque  is  Bonifazio 
On  its  white  pyramid  of  ruck  above 
The  straitB  between  the  islands.  Genoa, 
Princely  Republic,  held  this  fortress-town, 
And  still  the  lion  innipant,  Genoa's  arraa» 
Is  seen  upon  the  antique  houses  there, 
Ami  still  the  name  orDoria,  Genoa's  chief, 
lives  in  its  streets. 


I  sit  at  sunset  on  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  the  white  rock,  and  watch  the  violet  sea 

Flu.sht  witli  the  saffron  of  tlic  sky,  and  innrk 
The  golden  liijht  upon  the  gliinineriiig  sails 
Of  fishing-bouts  bound  homeward.  Opposite, 
Sardinia's  mountains  melt  into  the  base, 
Vague  in  the  twilight  as  a  lover's  dream, 
Or  as  tlie  destiny  of  young  Clotilda, 
Sardinia's  princess,  mated  to  a  man 
Whoee  fieiy  fathers  dwelt  in  Corsica. 

And  now  the  ll^'lithou^e,  like  a  lamp  ni)]ield 

By  some  strong  Titan,  glitters  through  the  gloom. 

And  suddenly  across  the  fading  straits. 

From  T.r.Tii'o  Sardo  on  Sardinia's  north, 

Ked  ligiit  of  a  fanai  comes  blazing  out 

sQent  answer.  So  to  Goraiea 
Sardinia  sends  *'Good  night*'  Ay,  verily, 
Pharos  to  pharos  flashes  ^eetinp.  Night, 
With  peace  upon  her  wings  for  acliing  hearts, 
Falls  swiftly  on  the  worla 


How  matncal  their  beauty  wliile  the  west 
Glows  with  innumerable  dyes !— The  west 
Where  daily  the  Omnipotent  Pinter  works 

Fresh  marvels!— In  those  granite  island-crags 
Now  drowned  in  liquid  gold,  the  PU)man8  dug 
Quarrieii,  hewed  columns,  loaded  barques  witli  stone, 
To  build  their  pahioes.  Even  now,  half-hewn, 

The  columns  lie    the  ruined  forge  is  there-' 
Traces  of  charcoal  still  upon  the  <  !ifi" 
Though  JEoiuji  Los  let  luoiic  all  hi8  winds 
Over  that  sea  for  centuries.   As  the  day 
Fades  slowly,  half  I  dream  I  see  the  ghosts 
Of  toc;i'd  workmen,  stalwart  men  ana  stem, 
Piyiug  the  forge.   How  came  they  to  depart  ? 
Was  it  when  Kome  was  Ming  t  Did  there  fly 
Over  the  Rca  stran^^e  rumours  to  their  ears 
Saying;,  The  Northmen  mck  llu  Imperial  toum  : 
A  nd  (he  great  Prince  for  whom  ye  build  is  slain  f 

Ah,  City  of  the  Caesars  !   Other  years 
Bring  other  powers  :  and  from  this  very  isle, 


Be  driven  £roiii  the  peruoos  throne  they  hold. 

M.a 


Outride  its  fortress-gate 


These  wondrous  Straits, 
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It  is  Bcaroeljr  a  profoimd  secret— and  Werther-faoed  om  must  please  to 

lightest  probing  of  this  subject,  ever  tlirow  wide  open  his  closet  doors, 

80  deUcate,  it  is  hoped*  will  not  go  even  that  sauctuaipr  where  his  parti- 

to  fill  up  the  measore  of  that  ynEL-  eular  akeletoii  h laid  vp;  tmist  miiig 

known  perfidy,  with  which  the  name  forth  his  old  garments  to  the  light,  to 
of  Albion  has  been  always  associated,  be  appraised  and  felt  over  by  the  ad- 
it is  no  mystery,  then,  that  the  rela-  miring  fingers  of  these  literary  Sans 
tiona  of  enrtain  *'  Umy  **  neighbours  calottes— That  special  sinnosity  In  the 
of  our  own,  in  lenMct  to  their  literary  line  of  his  hat  brim— the  peculiar 
craftsmen,  are  or  a  peculiar  and  ex-  tint  of  his  waistcoat — that  shabby 
ceptional  character.  It  is  no  profane  cap,  which  he  li'ankly  confesses  brinm 
Umag  of  the  ireil,  if  we  whisper  cau-  inspiration  with  it,  and  irithoutwhien 
tioiwy,  that  tlic  LToat  French  reading  he  becomes  barren  and  inefficient — on 
public  are  in  the  habit  of  bursting  tu-  all  such  jwints  he  is  pressed  greedily, 
multuously  into  those  quiet  gardens  and  his  answers  taken  down.  The 
and  academic  groves  where  their  liter-  public  finger  passes  thoughtfully  over 
ary  children  sit  thoughtfully  filling  his  temples,  taking  phrenological  di- 
in  copy  for  the  feuilleton  corner  of  agnosia  of  their  peculiar  conformation, 
the  newspapers.  Thev  claim  a  usor  seeking  for  Combativeness,  ucrhaps 
in  these  select  grounosi  as  of  right,  fur  Philoprogenitivenesi,  and  other 
and  spread  themselves  over  these  fair  siieli  curious  developments — ^just  as 
plaisaunces  with  an  unreasonable  the  rustics  at  t)ie  fair  convince  them- 
curiosity,  just  as  thev  invade,  of  selves,  practically,  that  there  is  no  de- 
Sundays  and  bright  holidays,  the  ccption,  gentlemen,  in  the  case  of  the 
dainty  gardens  of  St.  Cloud  and  Ver-  famous  giantess  taking  up  portions 
sailles.  The  "  Great  Waters "  must  of  that  unhappy  lady^  person  be- 
be  set  a-playing  for  them,  or  they  tween  their  fingers, 
may  perhaps  wreck  the  flowers  and  Does  he  clin^  to  a  special  Cafe ; 
shrubs;  and  the  graceful  penman,  has  ho  a  comer  in  that  establishment 
whom  they  have  come  to  look  at,  towards  which  he  makes  instinctively 
must  go  through  aome  poses  plas-  on  entering — a  favorite  peg  on  whien 
tiques — some  elegant  drawing-TOom  he  loves  to  hang  his  hat,  becoming 
act,"  at  least,  or  the  pr>'ing  lieges  uneasy  if  anticipated  ?  Docs  he  pre- 
may  be  inclined  to  use  liis  furniture  fer  cotellettes  a  la  Maiutenon  to  the 
unhandsomely.  ThesallowBomanoer;  same  delioMies  a  Ut  Sonbise  t  Does 
the  Boudoir  poetfSicklied  over  with  the  he  take  two  or  three  lumps  ci  sngar 
pale  cast  that  results  from  immoderate  in  his  coffee,  or  (Iocs  he  prefer  that 
mdulgeuce  in  cigars  and  petites  verres,  beverage  wholly  without  such  deterio- 
of  absinthe  anil  cognac,  perhaps,  too,  ration  f  Does  he  write  on  blue-tinted, 
from  the  salt  tears  that  force  them-  or  on  purely  white,  paper  ?  Where 
selves  from  his  eyes  as  he  reads  a  does  he  buy  his  cigars;  or  does  he 
tender  idyll  to  a  homicycic  of  sympa-  eschew  such  stimulants,  and  with  a 
thucing  female  friends ;  the  smart  d ra-  quaint  eccentricity,  affeet  the  humUer 
matist  of  the  Gyniinisr  ;  the  c/i  iffonier  and  more  degraded  species  of  tobacM^o  % 
or  scavenger  of  (|u;iint  and  ([uestion-  For  accurate  and  authentic  informa- 
able  odds  and  cuds  from  the  Demi-  tion  on  all  these  points,  there  has 
monde  :  these  gentlemen  roust  lay  grown  up,  in  Paris  the  fieantifbl,  an 
down  their  pens,  gravely  rise,  and  do  overj)owering  greed-  an  insane  crav- 
honour  to  their  visitors.  They  must  iug,  which  the  most  ample  particulars 
show  them  over  their  diminutive  en-  iiave  hitherto  had  only  the  etfect  of 
tresol;  point  attention  to  their  va-  stimulating.  JVL  Eugene  de  Mireooort 
rious  knicknacks,  clock,  suspended  has  been  by  far  the  most  extensive 
pipe  collection,  large  variety  of  ec-  cat^Ter  for  this  8i)ecies  of  entertain- 
centric  facetiously-headed  sticks,  por-  ment.  He  became  a  vast  contractor, 
traits  of  ladies  filling  high  positions  as  it  were,  and  commenced  his  opera- 
in  the  ballet  walk  uf  life,  and  other  tions  on  an  astonishing  scale.  He  took 
such  decorative  furniture.  The  faded  on  himself  to  supply  this  nutriment  in 
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the  groes,  and  accepted  all  orders. 
Forth  from  the  shop  of  Gustave  Ha- 
vard,  a  courageous  publisher,  fluttered 
that  army  of  light  birds,  whose  yel- 
low plumage  is  familiar  to  the  British 
reathng  public,  and  ^^hich  soon  scat- 
tered themselves  towards  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.   "  Lea  Contempo- 
rains"  was  the  name  of  this  new 
ornithological  species.   They  carried 
in  their  bills  the  strangest  details, 
which,  if  not  strictlv  true,  were,  at 
least,  tcfll  found.  The  world  bought, 
read,  and  laughed — but  this  whole- 
sale submission,  of  some  two  hundred 
authors,  painters,  musicians,  and  ac- 
tors, to  Mr.  Weller's  well-known  op- 
tical instrument,  a  "patent  double 
million  magnifyin'  gas  microscope  of 
hextra  jwwer,'  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, from  the  terrible  combina- 
tion it  was  sure  to  provoke.  The 
French  writing  men  might  chuckle 
and  whi8f)€r  together,  as  a  brother 
writing  man  was  delicately  scarified ; 
but  when  all  were  forced  under  the 
lens  together  it  l)ecame  serious.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  grand  contractor  broke 
down  suddenly,  and  had  to  atone  for 
his  enterprise  in  an  ungrateful,  but 
varied,  succession  of  dungeoua  His 
little  yellow  libels,  however,  remain, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  re- 
sults of  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century. 

Not  so  long  since,  the  portiere  of  M. 
Bakac's  boudoir,  (it  is  not  French  hi- 
diesonly  who  have  boudoirs,  )wa8  lifted 
up  quietly  by  his  own  publisher,  and 
we  were  permitted  to  take  a  short 
peep  into  the  mysterious  inner  life  of 
that  most  eccentric  man  of  genius. 
The  frank  publisher  told  all  he  knew 
concerning  the  private  accounts— the 
notc»-of-hand,  long  since  overdue ;  the 
•tnnge  shifts,  and  questionable  tricks, 
whereat  least  money  was  concerned,  of 
tfaifi  vagrant  spasmodic  nature.  That 
a  spade  shall  be  called  a  spade— that 
there  shall  be  full  and  complete  out- 
speaking on  all  matters  usually  hedged 
round  with  a  certain  privacy — that 
all  things  hidden  in  res})ect  of  do- 
mestic fife,  shall  be  dragged  into 
the  dazzling  glare  of  an  electric  light 
—this  seems  to  be  the  new  literary 
gospel  of  oiu*  neighbours. 

One  M.  Charles  Monselethas  recent- 
ly put  forth  a  sort  of  procession  of  his 
brethren,  sketched  in  a  familiar  fa- 
shion, and  which  bears  for  title,  "The 
Literary  Opera-Glaaa."    In  this  in- 


strument, that  free  and  easy  taking 
of  the  reader  by  the  button-hole,  and 
withdrawing  of  him  into  a  corner  ; 
that  cool  tntoyer  of  a  jHjrfect  stranger, 
and  encircling  of  him  in  an  affection- 
ate embrace,  is  carried  out  with  a 
matchless  effrontery.  This  is  not  the 
agreeable  familiarity  of  the  true  hu- 
morist, who  chatters  boisterously  be- 
fore even  pure  strangers,  because  he 
cannot  keep  down  his  tumultuous 
spirits ;  but  the  impertinent  freedom 
of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who,  on  a  five 
minutes'  acquaintance,  proposes  a  pe- 
cuniary loan.  Applying,  then,  tnis 
optif-al  instrument  to  our  eyes,  let  us 
look  round  the  house,  and  sec  what 
curious  company  usually  sits  in  the 
literary  boxes  and  stalls,  in  the  gal- 
leriesaudamphitheatreeven— all  look- 
ing at  the  queer  Paris  drama  on  the 
stuge  before  them — and  taking  notes 
of  cnaracters  and  pas-niona. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of 
such  a  glance  on  all  sides  of  us  will 
be  the  discovery  that  there  are  some 
400  workers  busily  engaged  in  spin- 
ning romances,  newspajwr  feuilletons, 
and  volumes  of  poetry,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Paris  puulic :  most  of  whom 
being  men  of  tolerable  mark  among 
their  own  countrymen,  and  standing 
above  the  level  of  purely  anonymous 
drutlges,  who  make  a  wholly  distinct 
legion,  are  yet  utterly  unknown  to  the 
British  reading  public !  We  have  some- 
thing, therefore,  to  learn,  as  to  the  or- 
dering of  this  matter  in  France,  some 
4(K)  names,  of  which  350 sound  strange 
and  unfamiliar,  which  leads  to  an  ec- 
centric feature  of  French  authorship— 
namely,  that  of  writing  under  the  dis- 
guise of  quaint  noms  ae  jdunie^  or  as- 
sumed names.  This  affectation  is  car- 
ried to  a  more  absurd  length  than  we 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  would 
suppose.  It  is  become  a  system  ;  and 
it  IS  supposed  that  by  masquerading 
imder  some  short  and  barbarous  title, 
a  sort  of  piquancy  is  imparted  to  the 
writing.  Thus,  "  Old  Nick"  is  the  fa- 
vourite domino  of  one  M.  Forgues, 
who,  under  shelter  of  this  unholy  sou- 
hriqxiH,  scsitters  strange  facetiousness 
and  curious  quips  broadcast  Nadar, 
a  name  familiar  enough,  and  which  has 
a  certain  astrologicalring,  screens  be- 
hind it  the  more  prosaic  one  of  Tour- 
nichon,  which  has  a  rin^  of  its  own, 
too — a  sort  of  huckstenng  city  ring, 
which  would  fit  one  of  51.  Paul  de 
Kock's  bourgeois  husbands  hand- 
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eomely.  Eugene  ile  Mirecourt  sounds 
Romanesque  and  Dellacruscan  ;  yet  it 
only  disguises  tlie  ill-suundiui,'  ap|)ella- 
tion  of  Jacquot !  Cham,  the  ingei  i  i  <  .us 
caricaturist,  bears  in  private  life  a 
name  not  so  abrupt  or  so  singular; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  tiiat 
a  gentleman  who  signs  music  with 
the  striking  syllable,  "Jam,"  is  not  ao 
addressed  by  his  friends  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  social  life.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Opera^glaBs  we  are  let  into  the  secret 
of  these  re-chri8teninj;>:.  'M.  Boitcau, 
H  rough  and  unthmmed  patronymic, 
was  enlisted  by  the  director  of  an 
Art  journal,  "who,"  Itf,  Monaelet 
t€lls  US,  "  not  finding  his  name  suffi- 
ciently soft  and  elouueut,  obU^ed  him 
to  sign  Paul  D'AniDly,  to  which  the 
youth  assented  cheerfully.  This  di- 
rectorhafi,in  fart,atrick  of  newly  bap- 
tizing all  his  8ta£  M.  Juk-.t  Fleury 
became  Champjieuri/ :  Hippolyte 
Castile,  LeChevalierC:istile.  Aubriet 
was  obliged  to  introduce  a  '  y'  into  his 
name,  and  become  Aubrt/et."  M. 
Banet  finds  his  name  jar  on  the 
nerves  of  susceptible  readers,  and 
transforms  himself  into  A'/n'rv  Ho- 
berty  to  wliicli  uu  romautie  reader 
could  reasomibly  olaect 

Another  stranjje  feature  in  French 
autliorsliijt,  disclosed  by  this  achro- 
matic instrument  of  M.  Monselet,  is 
the  startling  and  fantastic  titles  writ- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  placing:  nt  the 
head  of  their  works.  It  has  been  seen 
what  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  a  name ;  but  thei-e  is  a  far  more 
mysterious  efficacy  in  a  tiiJ*  not  of 
nobility,  but  of  a  romance.  The  great 
British  public, whoareaeqnainted with 
hut  a  score  or  so  of  i\w  French  ro- 
mance factors,  and  wlio  have  touched 
at  the  fairy  island  of  Monte  Christo, 
and  followed  the  Three  Mttsketeere  on 
tip-toe  and  with  bated  breath,  cannot 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
fantastic  sign  boards,  the  wild  embla- 
Ankiy  and  Upends  wnidi  hang  at  the 
thresholds  of  these  story-tellers.  Pub- 
lie  fippetite  must  be  stimulated  by 
some  such  device.  "Impossible  Affec- 
tion !**  would  at  least  excite  curiosity ; 
so,  too,  would  "The  History  of  aNose." 
"Madame  Potipliar,"  though  ques- 
tionable, shows  to  what  a  strange 
Older  of  subject  Frenchmen  will  ro- 
Rort  in  their  rage  fir  novelty.  "A 
Carp  in  a  Tub"  is  mysterious,  and  has 
a  certain  all^orical  meauiug.  "  Im- 
piobable  Stories^"  pique  curiosi^ ; 


pera-GhfJt.  [Aug. 

"  Monsieur  Pelican"  promises  some- 
thing droll;  and  "The  Feast  of  Seven 
Gourmands"  looks  appetizing.  So,  too 
is  the  Voyage  Rouno,"  not  mtkcnam- 
Irty  as  would  be  expected,  but  round 
"Queen  Pomarfe,"  which  dignity  typi- 
fies a  well  known  lady  in  Parisian 
circles.  What  but  something  nu  lo- 
drainatic,  and  general  supping  oft'  hor- 
rors, could  come  of  "'Twixt  Eleven  and 
Midnight"  Surely  from  such  a  novel 
must  Save  been  extracted  the  generic 
spenmenoftheliij^hly  wrou^^ht  fiction, 

Sivcu  in  M.  Monselet's  book,  and  set 
own  at  one  Denpery's  door : — The 
proof— the  proof,  I  say,  quick — ^how 
slowly  that  hour  hand  moves;  no 
mode  of  retreat-  -ah,  ah  1  a  door ! 
*Ti8  my  chamber,  Monsieur  1  well,  this 
cabinet !   Be  seated,  Colonel,  and  lis- 
ten to  me.    You  may  judge  me  after- 
wards. (A  silence  for  a  few  minutes). 
That  was  twenty-five  years  ago !  In 
the  environs  of  Montereau  there  lived 
a  family  eomposcd  of  a  young  girl — 
two  sous-in  law  (he  lifts  his  eyes  to 
Heaven.)  This  young  girl-^ih !  yoa 
turn  jiale,  M.  le  Colonel  (movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonel).  No  noise 
—no  fu-ss,  if  you  please,  monsieurs, 
we  are  observ«jd !  This  evening,  then, 
beliind  the  gardens  of  tlie  hotel,  at 
nine  o'clock,  I  shall  have  my  seconds. 
(Aloud  to  Emmierance),  your  hand 
chfere  amie !  (They  pass  into  the  ball- 
room) -savod  !  saved  I  saved  !"  Tliis 
quaint  jumble  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  spasmwlic  novel    bome  titles 
verge  on  the  profane.  "The  Soul's 
11(11,"  and  a  stor}-  entirely  devoted 
to  that  awful  place  of  punishment, 
and  entitled  "L*Eufer,"  carry  the  prin- 
ciple of  striking  titles  a  litue  too  far. 
One  enterprisinj;  jniblisher  actually 
brought  out  a  journal  called  ^atan; 
but  we  are  told  it  did  not  take  a  firm 
hohl  of  the  public.   It  is  not  written 
what  popularity  "TA*  Conversatioru 
of  Cftarles  Bandeluire  with  the  An- 
gM*  eyer  reached  to. 

French  critics  have  a  curious  and 
forcible  expression  applied  to  their 
dealing  savagely  witn  victims  that 
come  under  their  knife.  "  Ereinter,** 
tljat  is  '^bnaking  the  bacl\''  is  the 
jwpular  phrase  applied  to  this  deadly 
operation.  No  one  could  ereinter  so 
well  as  Janin,  and  in  a  light,  ghb  way, 
followingsuit,  the  author  of  the  "liter- 
ary Opera-Glass"  brandishes  his  little 
scalpel,  and  disposes,  pertly,  of  the 
great  flock  of  wnters,  entenug  into  a 
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curious  personality,  ^^Gorgrs'^  is  a 
'^six  feet  high  scribbler;"  Lapointe 
**a  woman's  and  children's  writer;" 
^ChochmnC  a  little  blmkey^  with 
spirit  enough  for  two  whitfs;  David 
is  no  more  than  a  novelist  who  /lus 
had  his  h/)ur,  or  ratfiei'  his  quarter 
of  an  hour;"'  ami  Jierger  is  dismissed 
as  "  a  savant  at  twenty-two  carats ;" 
Fotimrdy  the  dramatic  satirist  of  the 
Bourse,  "  m  a  literary  acciiient;"  JSe- 
Jour  is  written  down  "a  statuette  in 
Florentine  bronze;"  and  Sei^et  is  only 
sous  lieutenant  in  the  school  of 
good  sense," 

Scribe,  the  prolific,  has  a  certain 
reputation,  but  still  Is  sadly  over- 
rated. "  I  don't  drtiy  the  Vendom/- 
Colamn"  say^B^L  Monselet,  "neither 
ertn  J  deny  /ycnbe."  One  Alexander 
Dufai,  under  pressure  of  the  alpha- 
l»etic:il  arrangement  of  the  work,  puts 
up  his  head,  as  does  Polichinello  in 
the  play,  only  to  be  cruelly  beaten 
down  with  a  **  hou !  le  vilain !"  Dc- 
Ixiy  is  thus  smartly  hamlled  : — "  The 
Literary  So<Metv  claims  him  as  an 
a.s?H>ciate.  Without  that,  he  might 
be  taken  for  a  perfumer,  from  the 
titles  of  liis  books.  *  Hygiene  of  the 
Hair  and  Beard,'  '  Hygiene  of  the 
Face  and  Skin,'  'Hygiene  of  the  Fet  t 
and  Hands — of  Beauty;'  'Hygiene 
of  Marriage  —  of  Bathers.'  Yon 
think,  perhaps,"  adds  Monselet,  "that 
I  am  talking  noiLsenbc!"  Berli«»z, 
composer  and  writer,  is  thus  Oiitm 
in,  with  strong  acid : — "Any  thing  not 
worth  singing,  he  has  written.  His 
criticisms  in  the  Dehats  are  full  of 
/<?rcf%  which  con vidses  with  laughter." 
M-  Berlioz — coiuiilliac — is  branded  as 
"dcirmisher  of  the  light  press  and 
frirolous  romance."  But  what  is 
be  to  Commerson,  "  who  is  editor  in 
chief  of  a  journal  which  bears  alx)ut 
the  same  relation  to  the  Ddxits  that 
a  iffrinqe  doe^s  to  a  sceptre  T  These 
are  gooa  set  terms.  But  what  is  this 
to  tne  cruel  stroke  in  store  for  M. 
Cesena,  on  whose  name  l)eing  called, 
he  merely  remarks : — "  Come,  let  us 
be  lerious,  and  pass  on."  Or  to  the 
treatment  of  Ilxppnlite  Castile^  who 
is  sneeringly  accused  of  trying  to  W. 
like  Mirafteau.  "only  Mirabeau  with- 
out his  organ,  his  prison,  or  his  small- 
pox." Could  any  thing  l)e  more  con- 
temptuous than  (juoting,  a  protws  of 
Manas,  an  extract  from  the  French 
cookery  book : — "Take  a  hare,  cut  it 
tip  into  small  pieces,  and  get  it  to 
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boil  Wfore  a  slow  fire,  &c,"  And 
having  given  minute  (lirections  for 
the  treatment  of  this  delicacy,  passes 
by  the  unhappy  victim  without  a 
word  !  M.  Plouvier  is  "seen  running, 
running  hard  after  the  onmibus  of 
Romanticism  ;  but  the  conductor  only 
shouts  to  him,  "  All  full  inside !"  M. 
Planche,  the  critic  of  the  well-known 
Revue  de  deux  MondeSy  is  thus  hap- 
pily photographed  at  his  work : — 
"  What  a  school  of  surgery  is  here ! 
and  what  a  surgeon  in  Planche  I  See 
with  what  skill  and  sung-froiil  he 
turns  his  sleeves  back,  and  delicately 
works  his  instrument  into  the  flesh 
of  the  patient  whom  chance  has  sent 
into  the  oi>erating-room.  In  vain  the 
patient  shrieks — Planche  hears  him 
not  The  patient  weeps  —  Planche 
sees  nothing.  He  might,  perhaps, 
remark  that  tears  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  phosphorua,  a  little  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  some  mucus,  and  a 
little  water.  "The  operation  over, 
he  turns  to  the  infirmarian,  who  is 
holding  a  Iwisin  for  him,  dips  his  fin- 
gers, wipes  them  dry,  and  passes  to 
another  victim."  Just  "as  there  aic 
ladies'  bootmakers,  so  are  there 
ladies'  story-tellers,"  with  which  com- 
plimentary flourish  the  ingenious 
Siindeau— who  lent  the  first  naif  of 
his  name  to  Madame  George  Sand — 
is  introduced-  La  Ljindelle  is  only 
known  to  the  public  "by  some  savage 
and  tatooed  stories,"  such  as  "The 
Ebony  Princess,"  &c.  And  a  dra- 
matist called  Lelioux  thus  receives 
his  congd  : — "  The  Od^on  took  ten 
years  to  bring  out  his  play  of  Don 
Gaspar ;  and  the  P'rencn  theatre,  at 
its  wit's  end  through  his  importunity, 
actually  gave  him  money  to  get  him- 
self pUiyed  elsewhere,  just  as  one 
might  bid  him  /lang  himself  else- 
where." M.  Lucas  is  presently  men- 
tioned. "  Suff'er  me,"  aixya  M.  Mon- 
selet, "to  wine  the  glasses  of  my 
spectacles!"  M.  Lesijuillon  is  the 
next  name.  "My  8i>ectaclc  glasses 
are  now  wiped,"  is  the  only  comment- 
ary it  provokes.  M.  Lebidois  is  the 
next  They  (the  spectacle  gla-ssns) 
now  glitter  with  a  fresh  lustre.  Let 
us  go  on."  And  so  the  unoffending 
triad  is  despatchetl.  One  writer 
"  makes  a  paradox  spring  out  every 
now  and  tuen,  like  a  Jack-in-the- 
Box." 

Would  we  have  a  few  details  as  to 
the  personnel,  the  hue-and-cry  de- 
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lariptioii,  M  it  wero,  of  some  of  these 

fiunous  men  touched  in  a  familiar, 
personal  style  1  There  are  copious  de- 
tails set  out  in  M.  i^Ionsclet'a  Opera- 
Glass,"  so  as  to  help  such  as  would  per- 
form the  pei  ploxing  feut  of  running 
as  they  read,  to  recognise  this  or  that 
author  by  some  strange  mark  about 
his  appearance.  Goy  is  "a  wcll- 
dressea  man — brilliant — vann'slud  ; 
rin^s  on  his  fingers,  and  a  highly- 
trained  beard :  the  most  tawny,  as 
well  as  the  most  afifable  of  transla- 
tors." It  may  bo  interesting  to  know 
that  Groiier  wears  a  black  silk  cap 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  Gasti- 
neau  is  "as  pale  as  fresh  butter." 
Should  we  meet  a  man  with  "tangled 
hair ;  with  a  long  Hewing  cloak  cov- 
ered with  the  moit  eecentrio  braid- 
ing; with  a  whole  jeweller's  stock  of 
cliarms  and  knickiuicks  hanging  at 
his  waistcoat}  wo  shall  know  him  to 
he  BO  other  than  one  Leo  Lesp^s.  who 
wrote  "  Paris  in  its  Arm-chair.*'  La 
Madeleine  is  easil v  recognisable,  be- 
ing "  a  cUmling  blonde.  And  Mai- 
UfilUy  havinff  unhappily  but  one  eye, 
is  the  more  fikely  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion on  the  menioxy.    In  Prosper 


Merim^e,  readers  will  take  a  moN 

direct  interest,  and  will  be  glad  to 
know  he  is  "large  without  embon- 
point, with  a  mocking  expression 
about  his  face.''  So  far  so  good ;  and 
M.  ^fcrim^e  might  "iuKtly  aspire  to 
what  is  known  as  a  Ulijdomatir  hear- 
ing^'  were  it  not  for  that  fcUai  over- 
grown nasal  ^)romontory,  that  indis- 
creet feature.^  Trapd  doujc  muat  he 
a  quaint  eccentric  character.  Of  enor- 
mous stature,  and  known  at  the  Caf^ 
Motniis  m  the  **Qreen  6iant»"  he  has 
the  habit  of  answering  the  question 
"  How  are  you  ?"  with  a  cautious 
*'That  depends.'^  Latterly  he  has 
only  been  seen  at  remarkable  inter- 
ments, reter  Zaccone  is  the  very 
last  of  literaiy  men,  as  M.  Achard 
is  the  first,  **  that  tk  in  tUpkeibeiieal 
order!" 

lias  not  M.  Monselet  courage  thus 
fearlessly  to  "rake"  private  boxes 
with  his  <*0peTa-Gl88sr'  or  has  he 
no  wholesome  terror  of  an  early  pil- 
grimage to  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  he  may  be  called  on,  like  ludc- 
lees  M.  de  r^iic,  to  answer  for  his 
ftee  qweefa,  rapier  in  (uqid. 


CUE  POLITK 

Tfli  British  Press  has  long  played  a 
rdle  in  politics  analogous  to  tnat  which 
the  Chorus  of  a  Greek  drama  fills  as 
respects  the  performers,  in  pnmotmo- 
ing  a  running  commentaiy  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  actorSi  so  as  that 
tiia  annfence  hotter  imdierBtand  the 
motiTes  of  events,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  agroeal)1o  recitative  uttered 
hy  spectators  interested  in  the  scene. 

With  an  the  world  for  a  stage,  Bri- 
tain fills  so  great  a  part  in  the  real, 
living  play  of  lite  throughout  the  ha- 
bitable ^lube,  that  some  of  her  corps 
dramoHque  may  well  stead  aside  and 
endeavour  to  pa.s3  iudgment  on  the 
main  actions ;  or  at  least  should  chro- 
nicle current  passages,  if  they  do  not 
spedk,  like  a  choi-us,  as  exponents  of 
public  opinion.  For  ourselves,  we 
aspire  to  oeing little  more  tlian  month- 
Iv  flopsips,  the  "Sarah  Gamp'  and 
**1»8.  Harris"  of  the  nolitical  hirths 
each  iponth  brings  fortn ;  since  we  do 
not  appear  until  wliat  we  have  to  talk 
about  aaS|  in  geueral|  lost  its  quaiit|: 


iL  CHOBUS. 

of  news.  Yet,  though  claiming  as 
much  incognito  as  "  Mrs.  Harris,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  of  her  knowledge- 
able and  judicious  character,  we  donot 
pretend  to  the  prophetic  talent  as- 
serted by  her  female  friend,  nor  par- 
take much  of  this  notoble  person- 
age's fribilosophic  and  didactic  dispo- 
sition. Indeed,  whatever  relic  of 
classic  days  may  remain  in  the  form 
of  a  chorus  transmuted  Into  a  print- 
ing press,  the  au^rs  of  Bome  have 
not  nad,  since  dislxlief  in  Dniids, 
any  modem  reprebcntatives.  Omens 
are  auite  disregarded,  and  wo  know 
nosuDstitutcs  for  the  Sacred  Chickens 
whose  capricious  appetites  used  occa- 
sionally to  decide  the  fate  of  nations ; 
nor  is  uiere  any  thing  in  place  of  other 
ancient  political  fowl ;  although  it  is 
not  too  nuu  h  to  think  that  nome  of 
our  Democrats  unconsciouiily  act  the 
part  of  the  Geese  of  ths  Gspitol. 
Let  UH,  then,  Iwiking  far  away  from 
home— after  we  have  duly,  but  briefly, 
thanked  t)^osc  ^iiu^Mgucii  for  their 
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recent  valuable  services — glance  at 
the  wreck  of  the  Mulabar,  applaud 
the  magnanimous  deportment  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  Baron  Gnts  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  find  not  an  ill  omen  in 
the  perishing  of  mere  matter,  but  a 
godl  one  in  the  assurance  given  by 
those  high  examples,  felt  and  fol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  nearly  all  pre- 
sent in  the  trying  scene,  that  the 
military  and  political  business  of  the 
Allies  in  China  will  prosper  under  sufh 
l*»ader8.  There  was  a  rumoiu"  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  acceded  to 
all  demands;  but  this  is  unconfirmed, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  pre- 
cedents for  believing  that  the  said 
government  will  observe  treaties  no 
longer  than  the  stay  of  a  consideral)le 
British  force  sLill  compel  their  ob- 
servance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  we 
are  mistaken  m  saying  there  are  no 
^litieal  projihets ;  for  it  seems  that 
air.  John  Mitchel,  "the  distinguished 
Irish  patriot,"  arrogates  the  function 
of  aiigur  in  politics  for  both  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds-  In  an  account,  in 
the  Missouri  Daily  Deirvjcrat,  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  this  accomplished 
soothsayer^  on  the  13th  ult.,  we  find 
the  following : — 

"John  Mitchel  is  augur  enougrh  to 
tell  as  a  great  deal  of  the  coming  tlight 
of  the  French  eagles,  whether  across  the 
na  likfi  their  progenitors  the  Kouian 
eadiet,  or  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  fortresses 
and  castled  crags  of  \i-hich  they  ho]H>  to 
build  their  eyries.  Ue  knows  very 
Ukcly  if  an  invasion  of  England  is  con- 
templated by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  if  he  chooses,  can  conduct  hxA  au- 
dience, torch  in  hand,  througli  thecata- 
Ceoibsof  the  Revolutionists,  through  the 
uiderground  region  inhabited  by  Car- 
bonari. Red  Republicans,  Phcenix  Clubs, 
and  other  subterranean  tribes." 

Really  it  is  fortimato  there  is  a 
living  prophet  so  capal>le,  and  one 
who  appears  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knows  about  political  birds,  beasts, 
wid  reptiles.  However,  until  revela- 
tions as  to  the  destinies  of  the  Old 
World  come  to  us  viA  the  New,  we 
must  be  content  to  use  whatever  in- 
formation the  English  Press  and  other 
soorces  supply,  and  merely  oftVr  the 
ensuing  commentary  on  recent  poli- 
tical occurrences. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  announced 
that  the  imperial  policy  of  France, 
Iving  accomplished  its  object  on  the 


side  of  Italy,  is  extending  its  power 
and  influence  towards  the  llliine,  by 
opening  negotiations  with  Bavaria  for 
the  cession  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
west  bank  of  this  great  river,  nolding 
out  the  prospect  to  that  power  of 
compensating  herself  at  the  exi)ense 
of  Austria  in  the  Tyrol  Recent  re- 
velations show  how  far  the  Imperial 
plans  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany  are  matured.  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  were  Pinssia  to 
lend  herself  to  the  designs  of  the 
French  ]''mi)eror,  he  would  engage  to 
compensate  her  for  the  cession  of  her 
Rhenish  provinces  by  the  annexation 
to  the  Prussian  Crown  of  the  kinj/doiu 
of  Hanover  and  the  province  of  Hol- 
stein.  For  the  present,  in  order  to 
embarrass  Prussia,  the  Emperor  is 
confidently  understood  to  have  as- 
sumed the  Danish  side  in  the  cpiestion 
of  the  Duchies  of  Holstcin.  But,  since 
P*russian  ambition  is  aroused,  there 
has  been  an  obvious  policy  on  the  part 
of  France  to  excite  it  further,  not  only 
to  ^ving  way  on  the  question  of  an- 
nexing a  mere  province,  but  even  to 
offering  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and, 
moreover,  directing  the  views  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  over  still  larger 
breadths  of  German  dominion.  Were 
it  not  that  there  is  a  map  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  the  late  interview 
at  Baden  might  have  been  signalized 
by  the  tempter  showing,  from  the 
summit  of  tne  Mercur  hill,  near  that 
town,  part  at  least  of  the  tempting 
regions.  But  in  these  times  maps, 
pamphlets,  and  private  meetings,  fill 
the  parts  anciently  performed  by 
means  of  functionaries  of  inferior 
fidelity.  The  brochure  of  M.  Edmond 
About,  the  simple  "peasant,"  as  he 
styles  himself,  of  Saveme,  Bas  Rhin, 
has  developed  the  whole  design  with 
suflicient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  offer 
some  comments  on  the  late  mystical 
meeting  at  the  caoital  of  continental 
gamblers,  after  we  nave  first  expressed 
our  regret  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
should  appear  to  have  lent  himself  to 
an  innovatory  and  dangerous  principle, 
by  interfering  in  Danish  affairs  in 
support  of  the  demands  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig. 

Seers  of  old  augured  much  from 
the  flight  of  birds :  even  to  our  day 
little  MTens  sufler  annual  martyrdom 
from  Christian  boys,  Ixicause  these 
"kings  of  all  birds"  were  the  favour- 
ite oracles  of  Pagan  soothsayers.  We 
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ouneWes  saw  lately  the  French  eagle  if  the  French  democrats  wnold  delay 

fly  across  tlio  Rliiiic,  and  ])ereli  on  in  risking,'  another  attempt,  and  re- 
thc  iMercur  hill  above  Baden,  «<>  called  iterated  the  question  whetlicr  the  Ke- 
because  it  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  publicans  would  essay  to  overthrow 
thieves  and  ambassadors.  The  fowl  thctynintt  It  is  witn  the  jtistest  in* 
of  prey  finally  ali-j;hted  at  the  tea-  dilation  the  pamphleteer  stigmatizes 
table  of  the  Villa  St^hanie.  What  this  atrocious  plan  for  provmg  men 
does  this  portend  ?  Will  the  princes  by  sug^i  .^nng  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  Germany,  still  fluttering  in  their  of  crimes :  aid  we  can  conceive,  as 
dovecots,  settle  down  ill  r)>^ -Mired  quiet  1  ob)eet.s  of  the  recent  interview  at 
Thoiu^h  the  £mperor  ul  tliu  French  is  Baden,  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
no  Coriolanns,  their  meeting  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  an 
him  would  appear  to  have  been  con-  endeavour  to  set  himself  well  in  tho 
ducted  on  the  sound  principle  \v\\vA\  "pinion  of  the  nikr  of  Prussia.  Yet, 
prompted  the  question  of  Mencuiuu  to  iiowcver  much  Louis  iS  apoleon  Bona- 
the  Volscian  guard :— "Hashe  dined ;  parte  may  desire  to  stand  favourably 
canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I  would  not  speak  m  the  si^ht  of  tho  crowned  heads  of 
with  him  till  after  dinner."  What  Europe,  it  is  notorious  that  he  also 
they  said  to  him,  or  rather,  what  as-  tries  to  keep  well  with  the  Carbonari 
Bunmees  of  his  most  distinguished  and  other  secret  rerolntionarv  socie- 
consideration  he  gave  them,  have  not  tios,(uid  that  he  leans  printnimlly  uiK)n 
transpired.  All  we  know  for  certain  democraticfeeling  in  France.  Nothing 
is,  that  he  smoked  cigars  during  the  loss  than  immense  sacrifices  to  this 
intervals  of  business.  Is  this  omin«  bitter  sentiment  would  save  his  ooun- 
ous  ?  Tlie  classics  afTord  no  prece-  try  from  another  trial  at  Republican- 
dents  to  be  drawn  from  tobaero.  Rfd  ism.  Tn  fact,  his  throne  is  based 
savages  smoke  the  calumet  of  pciiee ;  upuu  Democracy,  though  wielding  tho 
SO  let  us  hope  that  Germany  saw  scentre  of  Despotism, 
through  that  cloud  nothing'  but  piping  Clearly  enough,  the  matters,  what- 
timex  There  has  been  httie  elucida-  ever  tlicy  were,  on  which  the  Em- 
tiou  of  the  main  objects  of  this  surrep-  peror  of  the  French  spake  with  the 
titious  Congress,  excepting  the  pam-  Flrinoe  of  Prussia,  partook  of  the 


phlet  which  heralded  it,  entitled  turc  characterized  as  delicjitc  or  ten- 

Pnisse  en  IbtM),"  disclosing  two  deli-  der ;  tliey  evidently  were  cases  in 

cate  cases  for  deaUngs  between  Na-  which  oue»  at  least,  of  the  interlocu- 

poleon  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  tors  wished,  to  quote  a  roguish  diplo- 

—one  of  a  private  nature,  the  other  niati.^t,  tlint  "his  eye  shoiild  be  upon 

of  the  pubiic.or  x)oUtical  character  we  the  countenance  of  him  with  whom 

have  just  notioed.  Ab  regards  the  he  speaketh,  in  order  that  it  shall  tell 

former  case,  it  is  an  exposure  of  the  him  how  tu  he  may  go or,  to  uso 

attempts  of  some  nfl^cers  of  the  Berlin  common  expression    (he  de.su-e  was 

pohce  to  incite  an  insurrection  in  that  the  interview  should  be  tele-a- 

Posen  by  fictitious  eorrespondenoe  tHe  and  vU-a-vit,    between  the  four 

with  the  Democratic  Committee  in  eyes." 

London.  It  seems  that  tliesc  otticious  So  far  for  personal  motives  ;  and 

spies  went  so  fax  as  to  i^Titc  fal^e  ex-  with  regard  to  political  objects,  the 

citations  to  the  revolutionan'  con>  sdieme  of  the  eonference  seenis  even 

spirators  to  renew  the  horrible  at-  more  clear.    The  design  of  Najwleon 

tempt  of  Orsini.   Now,  according  to  III.  afipears  U)  have  been  to  prevent 

close  olnjervers,  the  propoiieil  victim  a  coalition  either  of  tho  (ierman 

of  tiiat  detestable  attmUU  has  not  princes,  or  of  them  with  Great  Bri- 

becn  the  same  man  since  it  occurred,  tain,  hostile  to  himself.  Diploinnti^tg 

The  explosion  of  the  murderous  bomb-  among  them  have  formed  a  theory 

shells  roused  him  to  action,  and  the  that  he  has  only  so  far  modified  his 

mere  name  of  the  assassin  is  suffieient  unde's  polk^  as  cantiously  to  avoid 

t<"i  quic\'cn  the  politiral  restlesniess  raising  up  a  combination  against  him, 

he  has  shown  ever  since.  and  that  he  has  carefully  weighed  the 

The  London Oommittee  went  so  fiur,  cause  to  which  Montesquieu  asoibjos 

it  appeaca,  as  to  be  entrapped  by  the  the  successes  of  the  Roman  Republic, 

Pm«sinn  police  into  forwnrtlirtg  the  that  of  not  att^acking  more  than  one 

receipt  tor  making  Orsini  bombs,  and  enemy  at  a  time.    This  theory,  set 

the  spies,  in  admowtodgment,  aslnd  forth  among  the  German  people  In  • 
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hundred  fonnsi,  naturally  renders  them 
even  more  siu^picioiw  when  at  peace 
than  at  war  with  Franoe.  They  are 
therefore  inclined  to  regard  any  re- 
cent expretision  of  amity  much  as 
Ulysses  regarded  the  respite  given 
him  by  Polyphemus,  as  the  sadjpri- 
▼il^e  of  Ixniig  devoured  last.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  idea  of  German 
unity  can  be  agreeable  to  Napoleon 
m,  a  potentate  who  folly  reco^ises 
thf*  maxim,  P union  fait  la  Jorce? 
division  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Oenlnl  Europe  immenflelji^increased 
tiie  power  of  Russia,  and  their  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  of  Mctter- 
nich  enabled  Austria  to  dominate 
in  Italy.  Tlierefore  ihey  are  le- 
QMnsibie  for  the  war  which  became 
necessary  to  weaken  the  first  of  these 
powers,  and  for  the  campaign  which 
degraded  the  laat  But  of  a  Boretyf 
thi.s  great  political  truth  was  not  pro- 
poimdedat  the  Baden  tea-table,  where 
rruasia  gathered  those  anointed 
ehiekens,  the  petty  kings,  under  her 
wing. 

Let  lis  recollect.  A  remarkable 
fli^jiit  preceded  the  swoop  of  the 
Irench  eagle,  a  rapid  coun^e  from 
HanOTer  to  Berlin,  not  <if  a  hk  re 
carrier-pigeon,  but  of  the  King  of 
Hanover  himself.  Had  he  heard  that 
Ids  kingdom  was  likely  to  be  handed 
over  to  Russia,  a.=(a  coinpcnsntiou  for 
Rhenish  provinces  about  to  be  seized 
on  by  France  1  Even  the  present 
year  has  a  precedent  which  might 
indui-e  Prussia  to  play  th(3  part  of 
Piedmont  If  the  magnificent  notion 
of  *'Gennaaii]dt>y"  wasrecommended 
to  the  Frince  Bezant,  perhaps  there 
was  a  whisper  m  his  ear  tnat  the 
Prench  anny  is  ready  to  aid  him  in 
qoelfing  any  refractory  princes,  and 
asks  for  itself  only  a  strin  of  land 
along  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Khine.  Prussia  notoriouslv  aspires 
to  be  tlie  foremost  power  in  Germany ; 
and,  if  any  such  authority  as  is  com- 
monly aseril)ed  to  M.  About's  bro- 
chure is  due  to  this  production,  it 
iDontaiiiB  powerful  incitements  for  pur- 
suit of  that  ambition.  Why  shouhl 
she  not  own  this  passion  as  freely  as 
Piedmont  has  done ;  and  why  should 
■ol  s  eonferance  at  Baden  do  for  her 
prince  what  the  meeting  on  tlie  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  Plonil)iercH, 
effected  for  Victor  Lmuiauuel  ]  Part 
of  the  whole  idan,  hut  not.  of  coone^ 
"^JTdfffl  any  annexation  by  France, 


stands  out  lucidly  in  the  pamphlet, 
painted  in  colours  bright  enough  to 
daule  any  prince  who  might  be  leea 

giardcd  than  he  of  Prussia  may  be 
^licved  to  be.     He  is  invoked  to 
claim  a  hegemony  for  his  sceptre,  and 
to  call  on  French  bavouets  to  assist 
him  in  detaining  it.  'f  he  I'cculiar  and 
pseudo-unsatisfactorj'  constitution  of 
the  Prussian  Parliament  is  contrasted 
with  the  pseudo-popular  existeuec  of 
universal  suffrage  in  France.  But 
the  working  of  all  this  plausible  po- 
litical scheme  is  far  more  delicate 
than  was  the  canying  ontof  the  plan 
of  French  aggrandizement  in  Italy. 
Prussia  has  to  be  incited  to  take  the 
initiative  in  assuring  a  position  that 
would  lead  to  a  second  "  Confedera- 
tif>n  of  the  Rhine."    The  event  which 
followed  the  first  Confederation  wua 
the**  Continental  Blockade,"  derised 
by  Bonaparte  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  the  power  of  England. 
Many  reasons,  however,  exist  for  ^iv- 
inff  assurance  that  no  such  eoalition 
will  recur.    Northern  Gennany  is 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Protestant 
rclimon,  and  the  ties  binding  her  to 
fii^sh  interests  are  not  to  be  quicddy 
8na{)ped.    The  events  of  the  conti- 
nental revolutions  of  1848  have  left 
no  agreeable  recollections,  nor  raised 
any  glittering  hopes  among  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  lias  by  no  means  overcome 
the  distrust  almost  universally  felt 
by  them  towards  him.   This  medi- 
tiitive  people  are  not  likelv  to  be 
caught  by  a  visible  tran,  uowever 
baited,  since  they  cannot  bnt  see  that 
the  projected  scliemc  f«>r  their  unity 
is  likely  to  end  in  discord,  strife,  war, 
and  the  loss  of  their  trans-Khenish 
possessions.  No  one  can  tell  what  a 
year  may  bring  forth  ;  but  rei^Brduig 
Louis  Nai>oleon  as  chief  of  a  nation 
of  gamblers,  let  us  hope  that,  what* 
ever  game  he  played  in  the  "Conver- 
sation House,    as  the  Baden  palace 
for  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  is  called, 
he  will  not  succeed  in  breaking  the 
political  bank  of  Northern  Germany. 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  to 
show  why,  as  is  pretended,  the  French, 
or  rather  their  Emperor,  "  pushes  on 
the  Qermans  into  tne  path  of  unity.'/ 
reference  is  made  to  tne  maxim,  t/i- 
I'isf'r  jtonr  regner^  in  proof  that,  if 
ambition  jK^ssessed  the  French,  thev 
would  not  desire  to  see  thirty-two  mil- 
ttons  of  Qermans  form  annited  nation. 
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Yet  santft  whenever  these  latter  are 
bent  upon  uniting  will  be  time  enough 
to  speed  them  on  the  way.  History 
records  few  instances  in  which  either 
national  union  or  indepeiidence  has 
been  obtained  by  meanf<  of  foreign 
ftwords.  The  pamphleteer  contrasts 
the  hope  of  Prussia  to  place  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  proffered  imity  with 
the  inferior  chance  of  Austria.  This 
latter  empire,  he  says  truly,  inspires 
but  mediocre  s}inpathies  in  the  (jrer- 
man  nation— for  so  long  a.s  tlie  hege- 
inonv  of  the  Allemannie  states  rested 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  they  goyemed  national  afi^uis 
for  tlie  interest  of  their  dynasty,  and 
aggrandized  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Germany.  "  The  day,"  continues  he, 
'*when  uie  Teutonic  spirit,  eesentially 
liberal,  entered  the  road  of  religious 
reformSj  Austria  jjlaced  herself  at  the 
head  oi  the  Uitrumontane  reaction." 

•  *  *  In  summary,  "  she  pre- 
sents in  her  populatio!i  an  inliomo- 

£Bncous  mixture  of  nationalities  ;  in 
er  Government  despotLsm  by  ri^ht 
divine ;  in  her  Conc^dat  oppression 
of  conscience  ;  in  her  custom -liouscs 
the  spirit  of  prohibition  ;"  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  Prussia  jiersonifies 
German  nationality,  religious  reform, 
commercial  progress,  constitutional 
liberalism."  ♦  •  "If  she  decided 
on  playing  the  rdU  of  Piedmont,  all 
the  Germans,  excepting  princes  and 
Jiobereaux"  (rustic  landlords),  "would 
hasten  to  clear  the  way  for  her."  * 

•  •  "They  understand  that  it  is 
useless  and  ridibulons  to  support 
thirty-six  governments  where  one 
would  suffice."  All  this  plain  speak- 
ing concludes  thus : — 

"  Italv,  august  mother  of  our  civilisa. 
Hon  ana  of  our  arts,  has  entered,  under 
the  auspices  of  France,  into  the  path  of 
independence  and  unity.  Our  armies 
paTsd  the  waj  where  ne  walks  to>day 
alone,  conduct  el  bv  Piedmont.  *  ♦ 
iTranoe  sees,  without  fear,  an  Italy  of 
twenty-six  millions  of  men  constitute 
itself  to  the  south ;  she  will  not  fear  to 
see  thirty-two  mUUonB  of  Qerauns  found 
a  great  nation  on  her  eastern  frontier.*' 

Such  is  tbe  glittering  artificial  fly 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  and  he  ia  coiyured  to  bait 
his  hook  to  please  the  popular  taste. 
He  is  to  abolish  tlie  lUDst  rea.sonablc 
representative  systeni  in  the  world 
in  favour  of  umversal  suffrage  and 


Tote  by  baUot    Hear  tha  Fmieh 

LueifiBr  i— 

"People  endeavour  to  penmade  the 

Germans  that  we  liave  allowed  onrwelves 
to  be  despoiled  of  tlie  parUamentary  re- 
gime. It  is  certain  that  our  parliament 
18  much  changed  since  1848.  It  is  no 
longer  a  coterie  of  4  or  600,000 ;  it  ia 
the  entire  nation  which  scuds  directiv 
its  deputies  to  the  legislative  Ixxly.  This 
assenibly,  cleeted  by  universal  suifrage, 
like  the  Emperor  himself,  no  longer  en> 
joys  tlie  ridiculous  privilege  of  continu- 
ally interrupting  the  course  of  affairs,  to 
replace  action  by  speechifying,  ni^km  by 
coalition,  public  interest  by  private  van- 
ity, the  serious  progress  of  a  great  peo- 
ple by  the  stirring  of  some  small  oratori* 
cal  ambition ;  but  it  enjoys  the  incon- 
testable right  of  voting  all  the  taxes  and 
all  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

"This  admitted,  must  we  bo  jealous 
of  the  Prussian  constitution  ?  Is  the 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  minto- 
tcrs  applied  to  Prussia?  Not  yet. 
Have  the  C^liambers  the  achwwUt^td 
right  to  refuse  imposts?  And  wbat  ais 
the  Prussian  Chambers?  The  secoodt 
that  which  corresponds  to  our  Corps 
Lsgidatif,  or  to  the  House  of  Oom- 
mens,  recruits  itself  by  a  mechanism 
much  mure  ingenious  than  democratic. 
There  is  no  umvenal  suffrage,  and  not 
even  election  in  the  first  degree.  Being 
given  a  circle,  or  arrondissement,  wtiich 
pays  300,000  fhmcs  of  diieet  taxatioo 
for  instance,  tlicv  divide  the  rate-payers 
into  three  unequal  detachments.  Tbe 
fifteen  or  twenty  large  propiietors  wfao 
pay  bet\vt>c'n  tlieni  the  farst  100,000 
fnuics,  form  the  first  dass  of  electors. 
The  second  Is  composed  of  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  who  pay  between  them 
the  following  luo,ooo  francs.  Ail  the 
other  dtlsens  paying  tbe  tax  direct,  that 
is  to  say,  two  or  ihvw  thousand  persons 
form  the  tlUrd.  ii^ach  of  these  three 
classes  assembles  separately  and  name  an 
equal  nunil>er  of  electors ;  six,  for  in- 
stance, from  each  class,  and  the  eighteen 
chosen  electors  join  in  their  turn  to  pro- 
ceeil  together  in  the  choice  of  a  deputy. 
It  follows  from  thence,  not  only  that 
labourers  have  no  hope  of  being  repre- 
sented in  parliament,  but  that  the  third 
class,  or  the  great  majority  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, will  he  always  in  the  minority  in 
the  electoral  corps,  and  will  asfWSSlri 
a  deputy  to  the  Chamber.*' 

Of  all  political  questional  nothing, 

we  conceive,  yields  in  importance  to 
the  one  so  much  demanding  solution, 
yi&,  whether  the  Wench  are  fit  for 

parliamentary  government.  "We  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  di- 
gress into  some  comments  on  the 
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above  sketches  of  the  parliament  that 
was,  and  of  the  legislative  body  that  is 
in  Pans.  The  former  is  described  as 
having  been  elected  by  a  "  coterie" 
of  about  half  a  million  of  men ;  but 
in  truth  the  number  of  electors  was 
not  half  this  amount,  was  very  much 
too  small,  and  very  easily  corrupt- 
ed. Tiie  other  extreme,  universal 
Bulfrage,  has  been  adopted  ;  but  the 
dependence  of  the  corps  Ugidatif  on 
the  Emperor,  as  nominor  of  the  ma- 
jority ot  its  members,  is  almost  com- 
plete. Obviously,  if  the  bulk  of  voters 
chose,  they  could  return  men  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  demcKiratic  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  tax  pro- 
perty to  any  amount,  rrussia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  adopted  an  electoral 
l»rinciplc  copied  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
jn:in  CeiUuria  Comitia,  conferring 
gra*iuated  suffrage  or  cumulative  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  taxation. 
Now,  without  discussing  how  far  the 
constitution  of  representation  in  Prus- 
sia is  objectionable,  we  imagine  that 
few  persons,  save  some  in  an  atlvanced 
stage  of  RadicaliHui,  will  deny  that 
there  is  considerable  virtue  in  a  sys- 
tem which  confers  political  power 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  borne. 

The  author  of  "M'Mahon,  roi  d'lr- 
lande,"  is  quite  worth  listening  to 
there,  as  in  the  following  paragraph- 
he  shows  that  the  Old  World  is  divided 
between  two  leading  principles  : — 

•*  Tliere  are  to-day  but  tiro  really 
terioiu  adversaries  iu  the  field,  parlia- 
mentarism and  the  democratic  idea, 
England  and  France.  If  the  first  \s 
triaraphant  there  is  an  end  of  French 
inflnence,  for  it  would  be  puerile  tocon- 
tMt  the  superiority  of  our  neighl)our9 
in  this  matter.  Save  some  cases  of 
individual  surrcxcitation,  in  fact,  the 
English  Parliament  preserves  generally 
a  cotain  decency,  if  not  all  its  dignity ; 
while  in  France  a  parliament  given  up 
to  itself  will  never  be  any  thing  but  what 
it  has  always  been,  according  to  circum- 
ces,  a  hearth-fitone  of  conflpiracv,  a 
of  words,  or  else  a  paltry  club  of 
eaancipatod  school-boys.  It  is  necc.o- 
•ary  then,  in  order  that  tliis  regimen 
mar  be  effectually  applied  among  the 
different  nations  of  the  West,  that 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  should  be  peo- 

Eled  with  English,  or  that  every  Catho- 
c  should  be  disposed  to  allow  himself 
to  bo  treated  like  the  Irish." 

Here  is  the  grand  question  plainly 
put— "Under  what  kiog,  Beeonian, 


speak,  or  die  !"  The  answer  in  each 
individual  case  will  probabh'  be  thus, 
on  the  average : — Every  Protestant 
will  wish  to  carry  out  his  sj'stem  of 
religious  self-government  into  politi- 
cal affairs,  while  most  Roman  Catho- 
lics, succumbing  to  priestly  authority, 
would  also  Huccumb  to  despotism. 

Under  the  present  phase  of  affairs 
in  Naples,  it  is  impossible  to  augur 
whether  and  when  the  recent  turn  of 
events  will  re-assume  the  direction  of 
forcing  Southern  Italy  from  a  tyranni- 
cal dyna-sty,  and  uniting  it  to  the  North- 
em  constitutional  regime.  Meanwhile, 
the  Emperor  of  the  Pi-ench  has  gained 
the  advantage  of  serving  to  prevent 
fusion,  in  so  far  as  his  advice  has  been 
adopted  by  King  Ferdinand. 

As  long  as  the  Italians  are  left  to 
dispose  of  their  own  political  for- 
tunes, the  English  will  certainly  not 
interfere.  Nothing  but  the  preten- 
sion of  a  forei^  power  to  estabhsh 
its  domination  m  tlie  Latin  peninsula 
could  induce  us  to  depart  from  the 
neutrality  hitherto  oDserved.  But 
our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  so  great  as  to  cause  us  keen  jea- 
lousy lest,  as  has  been  asserted,  France 
may,  after  further  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont^  enlarge  her  demand  for 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  requiring  Genoa 
and  Spezia,  two  of  the  finest  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  confidently  stated  last  month, 
that  the  French  government  had  given 
its  consent  to  a  loan  in  France  for  the 
Pontifical  government ;  that  the  sum 
required  is  one  million  sterling,  to  be 
raised  by  public  subscription  at  five  per 
cent.,  and  that  Messrs.  Blount  and 
Co.,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  were  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  matter.  The 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther's finances  forms,  however,  a  ^If 
requiring  Croesus  as  a  Curtius.  Smce 
the  loss  of  Romagna,  the  receipts 
have  fallen  from  twenty-two  millions 
of  crowns  to  eight  millions,  and  mean- 
while the  expenses  have  been  tripled. 
The  fiscal  cnsis,  if  not  imminent,  ia 
approaching,  which  will  leave  th6 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  sustain- 
ed by  little  else  than  French  sabres, 
for  much  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  motley  army  under  LAmorici^re. 
By  a  strange  revolution,  his  Holiness 
hopes  to  re-establish  nis  temporal 
authority  in  the  Eternal  City  by 
means  somewhat  resembling  that  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
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expcMoled  to  feach  heaven,  by  em- 
ployioff  a  crowd  of  men  to  effect, 
throiign  material  means,  what  was 
morally  impossible ;  and  the  coui  u- 
sion  of  tongueii  which  began  in 
Babel,  and  now  prevails  in  Uie  Pa- 
l)al  army,  will,  probably,  result  a 
second  time  in  dispersion.  The  new 
pontlGSi  of  the  Fnmch  troops  in 
Rome  is  as  follows  :  — their  with 
drawal  is  postponed ;  the  Eldest  ^Son 
of  the  Church  guarantees  the  Eternal 
Oi^  to  the  Holy  Father  as  his  rori- 
dcnce — 1h  yonti  tlmt  he  will  iint  in- 
terfere. Ail  the  appeals  made  to  the 
Papal  govenuDent  urging  it  to  re- 
trieve  ito  position  1>y  well-considered 
reforms,  naving  been  tih  t  witli  no 
attention,  France  can  no  longer  inter- 
fere in  bebiUf  of  the  Pontile  should 
his  own  subjects  revolt  against  ty- 
ranny and  ill-treatment  at  tlie  hanos 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  that  form 
hit  gendan^rie,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  Romans  be  attacked  hy  the 
foreign  f  >ri  c  in  his  Holiness's  pav, 
they  will  he  defended  by  the  FrencL 
In  connexion  with  this  statement, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  sum  oi 
£SO,(x>0  has  recently  been  voted  by 
tlie  Corps  Legidat^  of  France  for 
the  restoration  of  the  pidaoe  of  Avig- 
non, which  was  at  one  period  the 
residence  of  a  banished  pontiff.  This 
is  evidently  in  anticijpation  of  events 
which  may  occur  before  long. 

Let  us  now  look,  first  at  France, 
then  at  home.  The  process  of  accli- 
matizing the  principles  of  a  free  trade 
in  France  is  going  on  slowly  under 
the  direction  of  ^ir.  Gibson  and  care 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Goneril  and  Ke- 

Si  of  Britidi  revenue  personified  as 
ng  Lear,  and  whose  steward,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
cut  down  estimates  for  men-at-anus, 
wwe  he  allowed  to  do  so.  As  it  is, 
this  official  has  not  all  lii.s  own  way ; 
and  this  is  well,  for  so  long  as  t)i(^ 
British  king  kept  his  income  in  his 
own  power,  it  was  of  some  use  to 
stipulate  for  a  guard  of  knights ;  but 
the  "Treaty"  onre  sigTied,  his  unna- 
tural otfiiprmii  turned  his  troo^.i  out 
of  doors.  In  poetic  or  dramatic  jus- 
tice, the  nver-gencrous  old  sovorei^ 
was  avenged  on  hie  ungrateful  chil- 
dren. The  House  of  Ix)rds  has  al- 
ready righted  the  revenue,  by  refus- 
ing assent  to  the  repc'fil  <  f  the  paper 
duty ;  and  the  state  of  the  last  quar- 
ter's receipts  fully  justilies  the  pre- 


dicklons  of  those  who  doubted  the 

wisdom  of  repealing  it.  The  "  privi- 
lege question  '  may,  i>erhaps,  be  thus 
nuriowed.  The  admirable  elasticity 
of  the  BritiBh  Constitution  exists  be- 
cause neither  the  Crown,  Lortls,  nor 
Commons  have  })owcr  to  bind  the 
other.  The  rule  respecting  tax  bills 
is,  the  Commons  grants  the  Lords  as- 
sent :  the  exception  pro\'ir»g  the  rule 
is,  when  the  latter  dissent  Their 
assent  is  necessary,  and  its  virtue  lies 
in  their  power  to  be  dissentient  They 
arc,  of  course,  rrspf»Tisib!f  to  ])Mblic 
opinion  for  the  couBcoueuces  of  ex- 
ceptional dissent;  and^  in  the  pre- 
sent instjim  e,  opinion  is  in  their  fa- 
vour. In  short,  people  are  disin- 
clined to  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Oomraons 
to  deal  absolutely  with  questions  of 
taxation,  just  as  they  also  repudiate 
the  idea  that  the  untaxed  may  tax 
property  to  any  amount 

Anion^'  (litlicult  debates  as  tO  dis- 
tribution of  taxation  burdens,  the 
claim  to  impose  charges  for  the  for- 
mation of  harbours  of  refuge  is  not 
the  least  \ »  \ed.  Harbours  of  refuge 
have  been  proposed  over  and  ovrr 
again  on  the  east  co{tst  of  Kugknd. 
and  commissions  have  examined  anu 
reported  on  the  most  eligible  locali- 
ties. But  the  question,  where  the 
money  for  constructing  such  havens 
is  to  come  from,  is  by  no  means  de- 
termined.  The  shipowners,  the  most 
interested  parties,  are  not  willing  to 
be  tolled  or  taxed  for  the  purpose; 
and  since  the  objection  that  insurance 
causes  carelessness  cannot  Iw  refuted, 
a  case  is  not  made  out  for  charging 
the  community  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting such  private  property  as  mer- 
cantile shipping.  In  tlie  meantime, 
wrecks  grow  more  numerous,  and  an- 
nually an  amount  <^  life  and  property 
is  lost  almost  astoimdiug.  The  re- 
rent  report  .shows  that  the  ea.'^t  coast 
of  Ireland  is  aU»o  in  need  of  refuge 
harbours.  The  Oommissioners  ob- 
fiOTTe  truly  that  nature  has  done 
much  f(»r  our  south,  west,  .ind  north 
coasts.  On  the  one  side,  they  saw 
the  magniiicent  harbour  of  Oiuway, 
and  on  the  south  the  still  more  mag- 
nificent harbour  of  Cork.  To  the 
north,  there  are  L<mgh  Foyle  aiul  Uel- 
&st  Lough,  both  affordutg  excellent 
anchorage  groimd.  Coming?  to  th(3 
north-eastern  coast,  they  exanuned 
the  Hue  uatuial  bay  of  Carlingford— a 
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splendid  sheet  of  water,  hut  impeded 
ia  ntilitgr  by  a  bar  of  rock,  which 

engrineers,  however,  aj^ec  could  be 
easily  removed.  The  report,  there- 
ibre,  TOoonuiMiids  that  tbe  torn  of 
j650,00()  ahottld  be  expended  here, 
ami  a  like  Rum  at  WntertVird.  About 
one  hundred  and  thirtv  miles  of  shore, 
from  Kingstown  to  Dtinmora,  were, 
hoiw«v«r,  passed  by,  notwithstandiiig 
this  conjiiderable  extent  of  coast  is 
virtuaiiy  without  auy  harbour.  2s  ow, 
the  entiie  nashores  of  the  countiee 
of  Wexford  and  Wicklow  not  only 
afford  no  shelter  to  tlie  fleets  of  mer- 
chant vessels  daily  passing  to  and 
from  Liverpool,  but  tneir  sandbanks 
and  rocks  lie  most  dangerously  in  the 
narrow  way.  IN  rhaps  the  cost  of 
canrtructing  a  harbour  somewhere 
near  TDstuu*  lighthoit-^e,  the  Irish 
Bddystone,  deterred  the  Conuuuwiou- 
ers ;  yet  we  cannot  but  obaerve  that 
this  fine  pharos,  and  the  many  wrecks 
ever>^  Winter  throws  on  the  neish- 
bmrin'j;  promontory,  point  to  this  lo- 
cality as  demanding  to  l)e  thoroughly 
examined  as  to  the  practicability  m 
forming  a  harbour  oi  refuge  there. 

With  rejrard  to  the  subject  of  our 
National  Defences,  conceiving  that 
the  tnetnictione  to  the  CommiMionen 
precluded  the  most  imiwrtant  point, 
vij;.,  inquiry  into  the  i)cst  mode  of 
protecting  the  capital  of  England 
mm  invasion,  we  qnarrel  with  their 
report.  The  fortifications  recommend- 
ed to  be  con>Jtructed  are  confined  to 
the  defence  of  dockyards,  Portiuud 
Bubonr,  Dover,  and  the  month  of 
Hkt  Thames.  But  these  idaf'es,  how- 
ever desirable  it  is  that  they  should  be 
invulnerable,  are  not  vitiil.  I^ondon, 
tiie  heart  tlie  British  Empire,  is  the 
ieat  of  its  vitality.  No  ghost  is 
needf'd  to  tell  us  this ;  for  even  the 
admirable  rejjort  of  Lmd  Overstone 
was  not  wanted  to  explain  what  would 
be  the  results  of  the  great  blow  of 
forcisrn  invasion  on  the  centre  of 
Britinh  life.  Moreover,  the  steam 
dockyanl  of  Woolwich  is  practically 
included  within  the  mctroimlis,  and 
its  security  is  (»f  more  consequence 
than  that  of  any  one  of  ^  other 
arsenals.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
the  French,  should  they  ever  as.semble 
their  forces  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England,  would  admit  into  their  viewe 
for  aa^  llNlHit  the  mere  destruction 
of  one  or  more  of  our  dockyards. 
''Ihll  fiin  jyQiUd.  be  to  subjugate,  not 


to  maim.  Such  at  least  were  the 

tactics  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who, 

like  a  hawk,  pierced  straight  to  the 
heart  of  his  victim.  Twice  he  marched 
direct  into  Vienna ;  he  anbdned 
Prussia  by  seizing  Berlin;  and  thought 
to  huni1>f»'  Ku.H.><ia  by  penetrating  to 
Moscow.  Fortresses  nave  stopped 
the  progress  of  many  an  invader.  Xsst 
snnuner,  the  famous  Quadrilateral  ar- 
re.«!teil  Napoleon  III.  in  his  march 
towards  the  Adriatic  Eni'ineered 
Imes  enabled  WeUrngton  to  hold  Ids 
ground  for  years  in  the  Peninsula.  A 
fortress,  even  of  an  inferior  kind,  en- 
al  )led  the  Sepoy  nuitincers  to  maiutaiu 
themselves  for  four  months  in  India. 
Hardly  a  capital  in  Europe,  excepting 
London,  but  has  suiiered  the  atfmnt 
of  foreign  inviusion,  and  hardly  one 
but  is  strongly  fortified.  The  defence 
of  themetrojK)lis  isa.'^.surcdlv  the  right 
object  for  consideration.  I'he  Com- 
missioners admit  that  the  main  object 
of  an  invader  would  be  to  push  for 
the  capital,  since  his  hope  of  any  real 
success  must  lie  in  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  command  of  it  Who  can 
tell  what  would  be  the  tenns  such  a 
calannty  would  impo.<!e  on  the  con- 
quered] In  the  words  which  have 
been  echoed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  "It  must  not  be  I" 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
fort&Bed  dockyards  and  arsenals  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  Though  no  one 
wr>uld  propose  to  make  Portsmouth 
as  impregnable  as  Cronstadt,  nor  ti> 
change  the  present  sensible  pnolicy  of 
having  several  sea  arsenals  instead  of 
a  single  one  as  extensive  as  Cher- 
bourg the  cost  of  reasonably  fortify- 
ing than  is  not  so  excessive  as  to 
deter  a  verv  wealthy  and  vulnerable 
country.  As  the  Commissioners  show, 
we  must  augment  either  our  fleet  to 
an  enormous  extent,  or  our  regular 
army,  or  else  spend  a  round  sum  in 
fortifying.  The  last  course  will  be  by 
far  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  since  a  fort 
costs  less  than  a  frigate,  is  not  liable 
to  wear  and  tear,  and  dooH  not  rr  cmire 
to  be  ]>erpetuaUv  manned.  The  cost 
of  the  projeetea  works,  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling,  is  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
feeling  that  London  stands  safe  from 
being  taken.  lines  protecting  the 
city  would,  in  effect,  he  the  best  for- 
tification of  the  coast  itself.  Make 
the  great  prize  of  victory  safe  against 
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attack,  and  no  enemy  would  think  it 
worbh  while  to  atfcenqit  an  expedition 

so  hazardous  as  a  descent  u|)on  the 
shores  of  England  must  nlwnys  be,  A 
sudden  laid  upon  one  of  our  seaports 
would  be  the  ntmoat  expedition  that 
the  boldest  foe  would  engage  in  ; 
unless,  irtflrpd.  he  should  venture  oti 
what  iH  now  threatened,  lauding  au 
army  in  Ireland.  To  goatd,  so  far 
as  new  fortifications  nrc  concerned, 
against  this  risk,  all  the  Gommis- 
sionera  propose  is  some  light  outlay 
on  Cork  harbour.  Our  pages  have  dis- 
cussed the  topic  <)f  f  i  niing  a  fortified 
dockyard  here  so  often,  we  will  for 
the  present  say  no  more  than  (xjngra- 
tulate  the  Irish  Members  of  Pania* 
ment,  vrho,  in  their  recent  interview 
with  the  i^inie  Minister,  found  them- 
selves **i»reaching,"  asheexjiranedit, 
"to  one  already  converted*'  in  fiiYOUr 
of  this  imv  'itant  point. 

The  proposition  made  in  a  recent 
magazine  aitide,  entitled,  Xomfon, 
tfie  stronghold  of  Englaiidj  has  de- 
Hervedly  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
favourable  notice.  This  plan  is  to 
afford  defence  to  the  capital  by  eon« 
structing  detuehed  forts  on  some  sur- 
rounding commanding  positions.  The 
scheme  principally  recommends  itself 
bjr  its  chearaeBS :  and  that  quality 
might  even  ue  ennanccd,  if  a  further 
suggestion  were  acted  upon,  of  pur- 
cliasing  the  land  for  the  sites  of  the 
forts  by  the  sale  of  some  barrack- 
groimds  in  ^oTulon,  whirli  wouhl  also 
produce  the  acccssional  advantage  of 
sending  the  soldiery  into  the  better 
air  and  exercise  of  the  proposed  subur- 
brin  fnrtifiratinns.  '^^'uet^u»r  the  huge 
and  rather  unsightly  barracks  m  the 
Birdcage  Walk  Goud  be  advintaoe- 
onsly  displaced bj  tome  other  descnp- 
tion  of  edifices,  is  a  question  we  will 
not  venture  to  do  more  than  suggest 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abore  scheme 
is  sud  to  fail  in  the  measures  both  of 
military  science  and  efficiency.  Sjih 
hoc  Jiuiice  lis  eiU.  To  the  simple 
ymon  of  Ckieknoys,  the  Snrray  hill^ 
80  prominent  from  Piccadilly,  rang- 
ing alon^  the  southern  side  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  the  side  most 

rto  an  invasive  attack,  seem  to 
the  preferable  site  for  entrenched 
Imm.  Bnt  the  suggestions  publiahed 
by  Colonel  Jebb  propose  to  form  a 
wie  of  trenches  stul  further  oif,  with 
the  same  object,  viz.,  to  enable  the 
ABkail  foroefl»  that  ooukl  be^ot  toge- 


ther in  case  of  sudden  war,  and  toe* 
cessfiil  landing  of  l^e  enemy,  to  hold 

hi  -  army  in  chock  upon  their  advance, 
until  tlie  latent  strength  of  the  cmm- 
try  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Fur 
this  purpose,  he  would  have  lines 
constructed  from  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing to  the  Medway  above  Chatham, 
8ini])le  caiLliWorks  thrown  up  with 
little  exjjen^e,  and  in  a  very  short 
time.  Thelineof  country  thus  selected 
to  form  the  British  Torres  Vedras  is 
the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  range 
running  westward  from  near  Maid- 
stone, towards  Reigate,  Dorking, 
Guildford,  and  Famham.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  suffered  to  remartc  that  we 
suggested  the  fomution  of  strong 
miiitary  linevS  on  the  south-eastcni 
duw  ii^j  in  an  article  on  French  Mili- 
tary Matten,  which  appeared  in  this- 
publication  last  October.  The  poe»(^ 
sion  of  such  entrencliments  would,  in 
not  requiring  garrisons  to  be  shut  up,, 
so  far  from  weakening  the  force  de- 
posable for  service  in  the  field,  give  it 
a  complete  line  of  defence,  prevent  it 
from  Deing  en  I'aitf  ana  therefore 
endow  it  with  confidence.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  would  be  checked 
at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the 
capital  as  to  leave  time  fur  the  con- 
Ht  ruction  of  additional  intermediate 
defences,  snpi  io.sing  tliat  such  had  not 
been  before  iletermined  on  and  formed. 
Fortunately,  the  vicinity  of  Ijondon 
is  surrounded  by  waste  lands,  on  whidl- 
detached  forts  could  be  cheaply  con- 
structed. If  we  must  mention  these 
well-known  localities,  tlie  namcii  of 
Hounslow,  Putney,  and  Hampstead: 
Heaths,  M  ilc^i  V  Hurst,  Enfield  Chase. 
Barnes,  Wimbledon,  Mitcham  and 
Sydenham  Commons,  and  Shooter's 
Hill  instantly  suggest  themselvefl  a* 
fit  sites  for  such  frirtificationu. 

Meanwhile,  notlmig  is  proposed  on 
authority  for  the  deronoe  or  L(mdon 
and  Woolwich.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
that  even  the  broad  spread  martial 
spirit  evinced  by  the  formation  of 
v  olnnteer  Corps,  does  not  prove  tiiat 
the  well  known,  dee})-seated,  dislike 
of  the  British  people  to  fortifications 
and  standing  armies,  is  as  suificiently 
overcome  as  the  sake  <^  security  de- 
inandij.  Much  remains  to  he  done,  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  idea 
that  fortifications  must  needs  be  enor- 
mously cumbrous  and  costly  things — 
v,-:-\]]^.  sucli  a.-;  Babylon  lir.nsfpd  r-.f^  and 
OS  surround  the  Chinese  empiric  A 
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8um  eqiml  to  the  National  Debt  has 
been  limgbly  expended  on  railways, 

because  these  are,  forsoufli,  "works 
of  peace."  And  Ih  not  what  will  en- 
able the  citizens  of  a  capital  to  sleep 
aecarely  als<j  a  work  ot  peace  1  u 
fke  marshals  of  France  rould  In-  enn- 
•nlted,  they  would,  probably,  be  foiuid 
ananimougly  of  opinion,  that  the  poa- 
eeiaion  of  the  capital  of  England  is 
t?io  only  prize  worth  fi;;litin^'  for.  In 
default  ot  knowing  their  views,  let  us 
lee  how  Mr.  Bright,  or  at  least  hie 
newspaper:  the  Star,  regards  the 
matter.  T!ii.s  organ,  conteni]>latin«; 
the  (^ut^tiuu  iu  its  political  bearing 

"Fortiflontion  of  London! — a  notable 
tdmne  thi.«,  truly;  and, moreover,  one, 
the  realization  of  which,  might  prove 
■ttbstantially  cnnrenient  to  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  The  threat,  that  a  body  of 
men  would  march  to  the  metropolis,  ex- 
ercised a  very  salutary  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  "iHjedy  prusing  of  the  Rsrorm 
Bill,  in  183  J.  When  the  next  measure 
for  popular  enfranchisement  reaches  the 
cHmax  of  its  fate,  our  olif;ar(:hy  would, 
doubtless,  Ik?  delijrhtoil  to  fiii'l  them- 
lelves  masters  of  fortH  and  earthworks, 
i^oie  artillery  would  rake  erefyaTemw 
of  iVpioach  to  London." 

Plainly,  Manchester  peaoemakeiB 

and  marshals  of  the  French  empire 
are  (Taccordy  as  the  latter  would  say, 
that,  as  to  fMfying  London,  "it 
must  not  be."  But  who  else  disagreea 
with  the  dictum  of  L»»rd  Over8t<me  ? 
Ten  times  twelve  millions  of  money 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  a  moment 
igainst  the  chaneo  of  the  occupation 
of  London.  One  million  would  f^ntfice 
to  make  defences  to  the  south,  and  still 
leavetheroadfiromMancbesteropento 
any  zealous  body  of  radical  reformers. 
Most  valuable  measures  are  obtain- 
ed by  compromise ;  arc  the  radicals 
wiflittg  to  accept  this  ?  But  we  will 
not  do  them  the  injustice  their  would- 
be  leader  dtx^s ;  the  day  <  if  Jack  Cafles 
is  gone  by.  No  town  in  (treat  Britaiu 
has  evinced  more  ready  loyalty  in 
equipping  a  l.Tg''  band  (»f  volunteers, 
than  na.s  this  centre  of  manufacture ; 
ani  i,  i>r  •  ly,  in  none  is  the  necessity 
frr  political  and  palriutie  SBCUiity 
more  keenly  felt. 

After  all,  the  old  Gaelic  proverb, 
"  •  bftlwark  of  bones  is  better  than  a 
CMlieef  stones/'  wifl  ever  come  tnie. 
Orrr  natiomd  defeneea  consist  in  stout 
^  ite^i'H  anas,  whether  the 


danger  be  apprehended  from  abroad 
or  at  home.  When  the  chartists  made 
their  grand  demonstratir-n  in  1n4'^, 
and  ulterior  annoyances  were  antici- 
patecL  what  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
JecCs?  Why,  the  simple  fact,  tnat. 
upon  countin::  heads  with  the  special 
constables,  they  found  themselves  im- 
mensely outnumbered.  So  it  will  be^ 
l^the  gnoe  God,  with  the  present 
apprehension  of  «laiiLr«'i'  "f  invasion. 
Any  foreign  potentate  who  might  en- 
tertain BO  wild  a  design,  as  an  ineur- 
Bi(Hl  into  England,  will  do  well  to 
count  rifles;  and  when  he  finds,  that 
for  every  soldier  ho  can  land,  Queeu 
Yietoria  can  count  two  armed  men  to 
oppose  him,  he  must  be  a  foolhardy 
general  who  would  embark  in  the 
mad  venture. 

Meanwhile, the  French  Pres.s,  a  nuis- 
ing  its  readers  with  details  of  the 
various  pha.scs  as.sumcd  by  what  it 
pleases  to  tcmi  the  "  j)hantom  of  in- 
vasion, which  haunts  certain  intll^* 
ations  in  England,"  chronicles,  among 
other  modes  of  defence,  the  exercise, 
or  drill,  underttiken  by  a  battalion  oi 
ladies  iu  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  inveiifinii  of  certain  grenades,  ' 
which  may  bo  thrown  by  fair  hands 
into  the  ranks  of  the  aavancing  foe. 
"  From  such  steps,"  says  the  editor  of 
La  Patrie,  "the  formation  of  regi- 
ments of  English  Amazones  is  not 
far."  Yet,  the  misbattds  and  brothers 
of  the  British  fair  accept  these  de- 
monstrations at  their  true  value,  as  so 
many  evidences  of  that  universal 
spirit  which  will  render  inTasiefi  an 
event  that  "  must  not  be."  The  re- 
cent gatherings  of  the  national  array 
give  earnest  of  the  answer  of  the  peo- 
ple of  EngUnd — "It  shall  never  be!" 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
volunteers  proclaim  for  themselvesj 
and  as  representatives  of  tenfohl 
their  number,  their  readiness  to  fit 
themselves  for  fighting  in  defence  of 
their  country.  Their  efficiency  aston- 
ished experienced  generals  at  home, 
and  has  startled  veteran  warriors- 
abroad.  The  main  obligjition  of  keep- 
ing up  this  eticctive  state,  and  of 
maintaiiung  and  increasing  the  still 
swelling  nmks,  lies  with  the  oHiccrs. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  George  Gordon's 
riots,  the  Guards  said  they  did  not 
care  for  the  mob.  if  the  Gentlemen 
Yohinteera  l)elund  would  be  so  good 
as  not  to  h()ld  their  mu-^kets  in  such 
a  dangerous  manner.  Though  this 
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complaint  does  not  apply  at  present,  neighlTmr?,  nn  l  ( |)cnmg  no  vistiis  of 
the  anecdote  is  so  delicioufily  charac-  forei^u  military  glory  to  ourjjelvea ; 
teriatie  of  BnjdiBli  Boldiers  at  to  merit  and  just  as  the  most  powerful  fleet  at 
repetition.  Mark  the  contempt  for  sen  is  the  British  specialty  f  t  war, 
a  mob,  the  respect  for  uentlemen,  an  armainciit  by  volunteer  riflemen 
and  the  quiet  courage.  Volimteers  should  be  regarded  as  our  national 
can  be  made  effieient  only  through  land  spedaltv,  for  further  security  at 
tlioir  oftitUM'.s ;  and  as  sonic  of  these  home,  even  during  times  of  peace, 
form  the  weak  part  of  the  machine.  An  immediate  ettcct  of  the  sue- 
the  appointment  ot  a  few  experiencea  cess  of  the  Kevicw  and  tlie  Nutiuiial 
amy  officers  as  eztna  may  appear  Shooting  Match  has  been  a  large  aug- 
neeessarv.  mentation  to  the  foree;  the  Royal  rifle 
The  lleview  on  the  23rd  of  June  shot  on  Wimbledon  Common  is  echoing 
was  a  splendid  success.  The  value  round  the  remote  hills  of  the  land 
of  the  display  is  the  i)roof  it  gave  by  TolleyBftom  many  thouand  new 
that  tlie  v.arlike  instincts  of  the  weapons.  A  volunteer  guard  corn- 
British  race  are  as  fresh  and  vigorous  posed  of  2(>(>,()()0  of  the  flower  of  the 
as  ever.  There  were  above  20,000  youth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
men,  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  mid-  land*  will  be  a  better  guarantee  for 
die  elasseStrepresentntives  of  130,0(K),  peace  than  the  thousand  influencca 
who  have  already  come  forward  at  said  to  lurk  in  interchange  of  national 
thdr  coimtnr'a  ealL  The  inclmoDey  commodities ;  and  as  mankind  are  go- 
of the  weather  during  the  preceding  vemed  by  fear  as  well  as  by  reward, 
months,  is,  doubtless,  the  principal  let  U8.  while  we  buy  and  sell  freely 


cause  why  the  entire  levy  has  not  yet  with  foreianers,  keep,  Z>fo  udjiimnte^ 

shown  a  much  longer  muster-rolL  our  "  powder  dry."  There  will  be  no 

Two  hundred  thousand^  only  half  the  need  of  a  second  "Waterloo,  when  tlie 

number  of  Volunteers  m  1 805,  is  the  nations,  iria  junrta  in  unfK  that 

least  sum-total  the  country  should  be  fought  under  Wellington,  shall  iiuve 

content  with ;  and  in  our  character  peaceably  miistere<l  a  larger  force  for 

a.s  Chorus,  we  loudly  eiill  for  "  more  defence  than  the  great  Duke  GOm- 

mcn  "    It  i.s,  in  truth  and  in  eft'ect,  manded  :  ho  let  n.^  rejoice,  that — 

loyalty  and  patriotism  which  make  "StUl  the  thick  batuOioiw  come  wui  come, 

the  Volunteers,  one  and  alL  the  hear-  A»  though  M  Eagbacl,  As  long  imi'up 
ticst  defenders  of  their  Queen  and 

euuntry.   From  its  very  nature,  a  vo-  iJL^^Li!!?*'*^*  valour  would  o"tp«ur  • 

lunteer  force  must  reuiaiu  in  it.s  own  maiiunf  m  im%  tiqipiagi,  nen  mmI 

country,  and  18,  therefore,  strictly  a  But  Sna  lober  gnm  aad  wAing  grey, 

defeojuve  force,  not  menacing  our  OLadyoffiMUadi  tiijfeeib«f«f«.** 


A  PINCH  OP  GOLD-DUST. 


It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  «late  at 
which  gold  was  first  gathered  from 
European  IboU  by  human  hands.  The 
most  ancient  records  that  have  l)een 
handed  down  through  count!tv-.s  uptip- 
rations  to  of  the  present  day,  cun- 
tain  incidental  accounts  of  the  value 
set  upon  gold  by  the  ru  lf  st  races  of 
mankind.  Only  by  ten  comparatively 
civilised  nations  of  old,  was  gold  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  eastern  sa- 


va.^^es  laid  plates  of  it  u}>nn  tlieir  teeth, 
while  others  plated  the  .skulis  of  their 
parents  with  this,  the  most  jirec-ious 
metallic  i>roduct  of  their  .soil."  It  has 
Imh'u  asst^rted  by  various  writers,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  confidence, 
that  the  first  systematic  search  for 
g(»i<l  m;n]r  f>n  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  instituted  by  one  Cadmus,  a 
Phoenician,  and  that  the  spot  se- 
lected for  his  mining  opentions  was 


•  The  Issedones  are  said  to  hnve  the  followinff  customs : — When  the  father  of 
one  of  them  dies,  all  the  kinsnicn  bring  to  him  some  of  their  kiue ;  after  they  have 
ilaaghtered  these  aiiimab  and  cut  up  the  fleih,  thev  proceed  to  cut  np  alM>  the  de- 
ceased father  of  their  host,  and,  mixing  together  the  different  kinds  offleali,  they 
^read  it  forth  as  a  banquet.  With  respect  to  the  head  of  the  deceased,  ihejr  strip 
it  to  the  honai,  iconr  It  clean,  and  nlate  it  with  gold,  and  afterwards  UM  w  as  a 
•acred  onnment  at  the  great  annual  taaifloaa  they  make."— ifcrorfvAif. 
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Jf  oant  PangsuSj  in  Thracai  If  Cad- 
muB  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  the 

ori^rinal  European  gold  miner,  mining 
for  this  precious  metal  in  Europe  ori- 
^nated  as  for  back  as  fifteen  centu- 
ries before  our  era.  The  writings  of 
the  aneients  prov*^  boyoinl  d  ml  t  that 
goldf  in  the  remutcbt  tiuit.s  to  which 
Ihetr  investintioiis  reached,  was  col- 
lecte<l  from  tlie  Bands  of  rivers,  by  the 
rudest  barbarian^s  at  the  earliest  re- 
corded period  of  the  world's  history. 
Odd  dost  was  easily  wrung  from  the 
wnqucred  tril»03  of  tlit'  ea>t  and 
s^nitli  by  the  greedy  warriors  who 
peopled  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  the  dusky  tribes  of  Central 
Afri<:a,  into  whose  realms  the  most 
dauntless  hero  of  E<;ypt  or  Grceco 
did  not  venture  to  penetrate,  bartered 
Mith  their  civilizea  neighbours  their 
plentiful  irolil,  for  toys  or  luxuries. 
That  miuiiii;  was  cjirried  on  systema- 
tically by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
with  some  skill,  is  provea  beyond  a 
doubt  ;*  and  it  is,  therefore,  nut 
unprobable,  that  some  of  the  hardy 
I1uBiiiciaD& who  figure  so  prominently 
in  the  earqr  histoiy  of  the  world, 
busied  themselves  in  the  gold  regions 
of  Thrace,  of  Siphuos,  of  ( 'yitrus,  and 
of  I^MiiL  In  ois  Odyssey,  Homer 
minutely  describes  the  process  em- 
ployed to  gild  the  horns  of  the  cow, 
brought  by  Nestor  as  an  offering  to 
Huaerva,  proving  thereby  that  the 
art  of  overlaying  substances  with  the 
predous  metal  was  known  before  his 
time. 

We  hsve  seen  that  this  art  was 

familiar  to  the  TTebr(  w-s  in  the  time 
of  Moses  ;  and  in  the  early  prevalent;e 
of  this  art  of  shamming,  we  may 
notice  the  germ  of  the  rage  for  counter- 
feit splendour,  which  has  since  charac- 
terized so  many  ages  of  the  world.  The 
economy  of  substance,  which  is  the 
object  the  gilder  has  in  view,  proves 
also,  in  aiMition  to  a  love  of  unreal 
display,  the  value  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed, and  the  b^  price  set  upon 
It  Undoubtedly,  many  ccntmiee 
before  Homer's  time  much  human 
labour  ba<l  been  expended  in  £uro|)e 
in  ooUeeting  gold  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable, baring  in  mind  the  active 
figme  which  the  rhoanidaDS  made  in 


the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  to  tneni  the  merit  of  ha\nng  on- 

S'nated  systematic  g'>M  searches  in 
urope,isdue.  Uomer^withoutsettiu^ 
aside  the  claimsof  Cadmusthe  Phosni- 
cian,  to  the  distinction  of  havingorigin- 
atedgohl  diggingsin  Europe,  pleasant- 
ly introduces  Helias,  or  the  Sun,  as 
tneorigina!  gold  discoverer.  With  this 
poetic  claim  we  might  dealas  gravdy 
as  with  that  of  Cadmus  ;  since,  in 
sober  truth,  the  dust  of  ages  so  thickly 
inomsts  these  early  trMitions,  that 
only  here  and  there  can  we  ^asp  a 
solid  lump  of  facts  ujxm  which  we 
may  raise  a  truthful  superstructure. 
It  appears,  however,  after  comparing 
the  statements  of  various  ancient 
writers  -  after  consulting  Homer, 
Hesiod,  riiny.  and  Herodotus,  and 
others — ^that  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  the  first  clumps  of 
European  soil  explored  by  ancient  gold 
seekers.  Cyprus,  in  ancient  times, 
yielded  large  quantities  of  gold  ana 
silver  ;  Siphauto,  one  of  the  (.'ydades, 
was  extensively  worked  for  both  the 
precious  metals ;  and  busy  men  ex- 
plored the  metallic  wealth  of  Tbasus, 
pn  naraerl  after  its  first  miner,  a  Phoe- 
nician, according  to  Herodotus.  From 
these  islands  vast  quantities  of  gold 
were  undoubtedly  x)oured  into  Greece ; 
and  while  the  Spartans  disdained  to 
use  the  precious  metal,  the  Athenians 
eagerly  received  the  produce  of  their 
own  mines.  Five  hundred  yt  ars  l)e(ore 
our  era  considerable  quantities  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  were  obtiiined  from  Sar- 
dinia All  Athenian  gold  appears  to 
have  been  equally  divided  among 
the  eitizr'us  till  the  time  of  Themis- 
tocles  ;  atterwards  the  mines  were  ge- 
nerally worked  by  companies,  inio 
farmed  them  from  the  State,  toge- 
ther with  skves  to  work  them  :  for 
with  the  Greeks,  as  with  the  Egyp- 
tiims,  slaves  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  miners.  The  Creek  miners, 
under  the  latter  system^  received  in 
retnm  for  their  gold-mimnff,  an  obohn 
per  day,  with  food  and  raiment, 
Herodotus,  in  his  accotmtof  the  wars 
of  Darius,  alludes  to  the  mines  of 
Thastts,  tnns:  **DarinB  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Thasians,  who  were 
fialsely  accused  by  their  neighbours 


•  There  is  a  sepulchrnl  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  in 
honour  of  Athor-si.  a  fuactionaxy  si^ppoied  to  hare  been  a  laperiuteudeat  of  mines 
at  that  period. 
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of  meditatiiig  a  lebellioiL  He  com- 
msncled  ^em  to  timnr  down  th^ 

wall,  and  take  their  ships  to  AbdenL 

for  the  Thasians,  in  consequence  of 
their  haviug  been  besi^ed  by  His- 
1a«0B»  the  tjrrant  of  Hiletiis,  and 
having  a  great  revenue,  turned  their 
wealtli  to  account  in  building  long 
veseelfi  and  throwing  up  a  Btronger 
wall  around  their  my.  Their  m- 
come  proc-eeded  from  the  continent 
(their  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast), 
and  from  their  mines ;  at  least,  from 
tbe  gold-mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  pro- 
ceeded, in  all,  eighty  talrnt.s  ;  Irom 
those  in  Tliasus  itnelf  proceeded  a 
revenue  somewhat  less  thau  the 
above,  but  so  great  stiU,  that  the 
Thasian«,  who  were  exempt  from 
taxes  on  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
obtained  every  year  from  the  conti- 
nent and  tlirii  mines  a  total  of  800 
talents ;  ami  wlien  the  revenue  was 
at  the  highest,  3CX).  I,  myself,  have 
l^mHse  seen  those  mines ;  and  the 
most  wonderful  of  them,  by  far,  were 
those  wliich  the  Phoenicians  disco- 
veredy  who^  together  with  Thasua^ 
eoionued  that  imand,  whioh  now  re- 
ceives  its  name  from  this  Thasus  the 
Phoenician.  These  Phoenician  mines 
are  in  Thasus,  between  a  place  called 
iBnyra  and  Coenyra,  and  opposite  to 
Samothraoe.  It  is  a  large  mountain, 
thrown  about  in  the  search  after 
ores.  Such,  therefore^  is  that  mine." 
Herodotus  also  men^ons  a  small  is- 
land, near  the  Gyrantcs,  called  Cy- 
ramnls,  which  contained  a  lake  with 
golden  sands. 

At  a  more  leoent  period  of  Grecian 
histoiythan  that  to  which  our  pre- 
vious remarks  refer,  vast  ouantities  of 
gold  were  obtuned  from  tiie  southern 

fortion  of  the  European  continent, 
n  Attica  very  productive  <,'old  minctj 
were  explored  ;  and  the  Colophonians 
became  celebrated  among  the  Greeks 
ftr  their  skill  in  separating  the  noMe 
metal  from  the  quai-tz  or  other  ff)- 
reign  substance  with  which  it  was 
foimd  Pliny  asserts  that  the  aneients 
were  well  acquainted  with  amalgam 
and  its  ap])lication,  not  only  for  sepa- 
rating tlie  precious  metids  from  fo- 
rei^  particles,  bat  also  for  gilding. 
It  18  certain  that  this  latter  art  was 
far  advanced  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  since  Lucretius  compares 
the  beaten  gold  of  his  time  to  the 
web  of  a  spider,  while  Martial  will 
have  it  not  less  thin  than  a  vapour. 


Pliny  tells  us  that  the  thickest  leaves 
of . ancient  gold-woricers  were  called 
bracteiB  pnenestinx,  because  a  statue 
of  Fortune,  fashioned  at  Prfrnestina, 
was  gilded  with  these  costly  plates. 

The  frealth  of  l^rtheus,  the  mler 
of  Celcena  in  Italy,  who  offered  near- 
ly four  million  slaters  of  gold  of 
Darius  to  Xerxes,  and  who  brought 
his  subjects  into  an  algect  condition 
of  distress  by  requiring  that  they 
should  all  scarcli  for  the  vtrecious 
metal,  ilhiiitiatciS  thegrced  witu  which 
despotic  men  coveted  this  metallic 
wealth.  Alexander  imported  from  his 
wars  in  the  east,  j)reciuus  metals  vari- 
ously estimated  in  value,  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  talents.  This 
estimate  does  not  iTuhide  the  spoil 
collecteil  at  Pasoijarda,  Ecbatana,  and 
Persepolis,  and  the  great  wealth  ac- 
cumulated by  his  sjitraPH.  Indeed 
the  thirst  for  u'old  which  cnaracterized 
the  ancient  nations  was  not  less  in- 
tense than  the  love  of  gain  in  the 
present  day  :  and  it  is  carious  to  re- 
mark how  tnis  avarice  h.is  afhiinccd 
geographical  knowledge.  First,  it 
tempted  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
soutncrn  shores  of  the.  Mediterranean 
to  search  the  islands  of  that  sea,  and 
afterwards  to  plant  their  civilization 
on  the  bright  land  of  Greece.  These 
hardy  Phoenicians  penetrated  the  wild 
Andalusian  valleys  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  barbarian 
natives,  in  search  of  silver  and  gold ; 
and  then  these  dauntless  seamen  cross- 
ed the  ocean  in  their  frail  ships,  and 
pressed  the  sea  shore  of  our  Cornwall 
to  carry  away  onr  tin  and  the  gold 
that  -wa-  found  a-^sociated  with  tlie  tin 
alluviuui.  To  the  craving  for  gold 
throughout  Eun»pe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  owe  the  rapid  ooloni»ition 
of  the  western  hemisi'hore  :  and  the 
noble  metal  that  glitters  about  the 
streams  and  on  the  loose  lands  of  Aus- 
tralia is  aboatto  draw  a  vast  poj)ula- 
tion  to  t])o  <rrcat  Houthern  continent. 
The  old  ti'aditiuns  respecting  the  mar- 
TaQooB  abundance  of  the  nreeioaa 
metals  in  countries  which  yield  little 
or  no  gold  or  silver  in  the  present  day, 
are  sijogularly  supported  by  the  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  these  metals  poFsesscd  by  various 
states  of  antiquity.  Of  Tartesaus,  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  glowing  ac- 
eoonts  were  abnndant  of  old:  how 
Phoenician  shijis  rctunied  tnence, 
down  the  Quadalquiver  from  the  foot 
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of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  these  south- 
ern oolonies,  laden  to  the  water's  edge 
with  precioas  metals,  and  on  arriving 
at  their  destination,  anchored  with  a 
solid  silver  anchor;  how  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  Asturias  supplied  two  thou- 
sand pi)unds  of  gold  annually.  The 
north  of  Eiurope  was  alluded  to  as  a 
region  rich  in  gold  and  silver  on  very 
vague  authority ;  but  the  quantities 
of  gold  which  the  Phoenician!*,  the 
Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans, 
actually  contrived  to  collect  frum  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  other  loose  land  : 
and  the  abundance  of  precious  metal 
in  which  the  barbarian  tribes  with 
which  they  occasionally  came  in  con- 
tact, appeared  to  rejoice,  amply  justi- 
fy the  glowing  records  of  ancient 
writers.   More  gold  was  probably  col- 
lected during  the  centuries  which 
comprehend  the  prosperity  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks,  and  Komans,  than 
has  been  prinluced  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  oiu*  era, 
up  to  the  time  when  gold  was  first 
extensively  collected  in  California. 
The  search  for  it  not  only  lead  ad- 
venturous men  to  explore  imknowu 
countries,  but  also  to  study  the  cco- 
nomv  of  labour.   The  mhies  of  Attica, 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  returned  a  re- 
venue estimated  at  eight  hundred 
poimds  sterling  of  our  currency ;  and 
30  sv'stematically  were  these  worked 
by  leading  men  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  he  classes  the  di- 
rectors of  mines  with  agriculturists 
and  other  recognised  bodies  of  the 
community.    Of  the  vast  quantities 
of  gold  stealthUy  collected  by  indi- 
viduals— by  the  Sidassi  from  tlie  .sands 
of  the  river  Po  ;  by  the  Tarbelli  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  by  the 
tribes  that  hatl  exhausted  the  bunks  of 
the  Pactolus  before  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  no  minute  record  exists,  since  these 
operations  were  generally  carried  on 
by  in<lividuals,  in  fear  of  the  rapacity 
of  their  more  powerful  neighlx)ur8. 
Before  the  gold  mines  of  the  Greeks 
puKd  into  the  all-absorbing  power 
of  dominant  Rome,  the  workini?  of 
them  was  carried  on  with  (•oii>i«l»  r- 
able  skill ;  and  it  is  related  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  that  he  so  ordered  those 
which  canie  into  his  possession,  that 
their  prtxluctiveneas  was  immensely 
increased.  In  their  mining  and  smelt- 
ing labours  the  Greeks  understood  the 
TUae  of  a  sieve,  the  economy  of  a  bar- 


row, and  the  use  of  charcoal  Of  the 
propertiesof  quicksilver, however, it  is 
not  clear  that  they  were  cognisant. 
They  melted  their  gold  by  a  slow 
fire  ;  and  in  the  smelting  process  un- 
derstood the  value  of  aliim,  salt,  and 
nitre.  Gold  was  tlieir  most  precious 
product,  and  they  ottered  vjist  quan- 
tities of  it  to  theu"  gods,  and  supplied 
bars  of  it  to  the  great  Phidias.  Be- 
fore the  Persian  war  it  was  lil>crally 
divide<l  among  the  citizens  of  Athens ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  farmed  for  the 
public  good.  It  was  often  gained  to 
express  religious  devotion  ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  invaluable  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  was  brought  to  tho 
civilized  people  on  the  shores  of  tho 
Mediternuieau. 

The  masterly  summary  of  Augustus 
Boeckii  (in  his  Slaat-shauKhaltung  der 
Athcner),  of  the  existing  evidences  of 
the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  cir- 
culation in  ancient  Greece,  places  the 
matter  fairly  and  vividly  before  the 
reader  : — 

••The  quantity  of  gold  and  eilver  in 
Greece,  more  especially  that  proportion 
of  them  which  was  used  as  currency, 
although  at  first  it  increased  but  tardily, 
aft*Twiird<  increased  at  a  nipi^l  rate 
when  tlie  treasures  of  the  east  were  open- 
ed to  the  Greeks  by  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  Prices  rose,  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  that  in  the  time  nf 
Demosthenes  the  value  of  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  five  times  less  than 
in  the  time  of  Solon.  At  an  early 
period  the  supply  of  precious  metals, 
particularly  gold,  was  scanty,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome :  and  Theoi>ompu8 
asserts  that  in  the  days  of  CrcEsus,  gold 
did  not  exist  at  all  in  Grcetx* ;  so  that 
the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  required 
gold  for  a  religious  purpose,  were  com- 
pelled to  barter  with  CroDKUS  for  sonic. 
Alcraax)n  the  Athenian  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  his  family,  when 
Croesus  permitted  him  to  take  as  much 
gold  out  of  his  treasury  as  lie  could  carry 
at  once.  Even  in  the  seventieth  Olym- 
piad gold  was  a  rarity  

The  mountains  of  Pangtea,  upon  the 
borders  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  con- 
tained immen8e  metallic  wealth ;  from 
them  flows  the  Ilebrus,  celebrated  for  its 
golden  sands.  And  in  addition  to  tho 
gold  and  silver  mines  which  were  upon 
the  mountains,  the  precious  metals  wore 
found  on  both  sides  of  them,  to  the  west 
as  far  as  the  Strymon  and  PoDonia,  and 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Kcapte  Hyle.  In 
PoDonia,  it  was  said  the  ploughman  turn- 
ed up  particles  of  gold  with  the  soil. 
On  the  eastern  side  were  the  important 
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gold  mines  of  Scapte  Hylc,  and  tlic 
precioiu  metals  extended  ecroes  the  sea 
aa  far  as  Thnsos,  where  very  extensive 
and  productive  workings  iiad  been  set 
on  foot  by  the  Phosnicians,  who  had 
also  flrft  established  niinino:  iti  tliat 
region  upon  the  maiu-laiul,  whicli  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Thasians 
until  the  Athenians  obtiUned  possession 
of  these  mines.  Upon  the  western  side, 
la  Macedonia,  the  mines  were  so  pro- 
ductive, that  Alexander  the  First,  the 
•on  of  Amyntas,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  received  from  them  a  taU 
ent  of  silver  ilaily;  but  the  chief  places 
were  Daton  and  Crenides,  afterwards 
Fhilippi.  which  in  the  first  year  of  tlie 
lOoth  Olympiad  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Thasians,  and  subsequently,  under 
the  power  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  Here 
it  was  believed  that  gold  grew  again  as 
&st  aa  it  was  extracted.  When,  there- 
fere,  andent  hittorlani  assert  that  Philip 
had  a  golden  chalice,  which  he  regarded 
with  such  anxiety,  that  he  laid  it  under 
his  pillow  when  he  went  to  sleep ;  and 
also,  that  before  tlie  time  of  Pliilip  a 
•ilver  vessel  was  a  rarity ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  quantity  of  precious 
metal  extracted  from  the  earth  was  in- 
considerable, inasmuch  as  extensive 
ndnee  had  loi^  heen  wetked  both  in 
Greece  and  the  ncigrhbowing  countries, 
and  much  gold  and  silTor  had  been  im- 
ported flrom  the  eaat;  we  can  only  infer 
from  these  statements,  that  little  gold 
bad  been  wrought  for  private  use,  and 
that  hunuy  had  not  yet  leacfaed  Hi 
diniax*'* 

Bonekh  contradicts  liiniself  .when, 
after  having  expatiated  on  the  vast 
riches  collected  by  Pytheusand  otherB 
of  a  remoter  age,  he  oondudes )  > v  say- 
ing that  gold  was  a  rarity  in  the  se- 
ventieth Olyminad.  The  golden  trea- 
sures laid  up  in  Ikbylonian  temples ; 
Delphi  blocked  up  with  glittering 
offerings  (afterwards  coined  into  ten 
thousand  talents  of  g»»ld  and  silver 
by  the  rhocians) ;  and  thousands  of 
suvee  biisy  sifting  the  golden  sands 
of  Asturia^<,  and  enishing  the  golden 
rocks  of  Nubia  ;  the  interior  of  Afri<'a 
yielding  abundant  gold  dust,and  tribes 
Rooi  tbe  east  sending  their  precious 
metal  westward,  may  be  grouped  in 
juxtapodtion  with  the  learned  pro- 
fesBora  aaeertion,  to  imdermine  it 


Alexander  the  Great  returned  from 
the  east  laden  withcountlessmeasiires 

of  gold;  and  such  w.ls  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  at  Phili]>i)i  at 
one  period,  that  it  was  popularly 
beUe^ed,  aceording  to  the  professor  s 
own8tsiteinent,thatgoldgrewupagain 
there  as  fast  as  it  was  removed.  But 
so  much  gold  was  laid  up  in  temples 
throughout  the  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  ancient  Grecian  history  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  in  circuhi- 
tion,  that  the  calculations  of  ancient 
hist<irians  funiish  no  reliable  records 
of  the  1,'old  actually  iti  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  civilized  nations  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  undoubted, 
however,  that  during  tiie  notable  pe- 
riod of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  vast 
treasurer  of  gold  were  jwssessed  by 
the  people  of  that  empire,  andthi^ 
its  price  was  maintained  up  to  the 
time  when  Constantine  rifled  th»* 
heathen  temples  of  their  tempting 
oontents. 

It  is  believed  that  gold  was  first 
coined  in  Lydia.  The  old  irold  coin 
known  iis  a  slater,  was  struck  by 
Crcesus ;  and  those  called  daries^  by 
Darius,  s(in  of  Hystaspes :  the  weight 
of  these  latter,  was  equal  to  two  Attic 
draclmias.* 

These  coins  dreulated  lannJy 
throughout  Euro]>ean  Greece.  Pre- 
sently all  the  treasures  poured  into 
Greece,  by  the  victories  of  her  great 
generals,  flowed  towards  the  capital 
of  the  dominant  Romans  ;  an»l  as 
Italy  grew  in  wealth,  Greece  was  de- 
s])oileu  of  her  treasures  of  gold.  The 

fold  of  the  Ali)ine  toneBtt  worked 
y  the  Salassi ;  the  pure  and  abimd- 
aut  gold  of  Aauiieia,  the  Carthagin- 
ian mines,  on  tne  boraers  of  the  Togo 
and  in  otlier  i>art.s  of  Spain;  and  af- 
tenvarcls  the  mines  of  Dalmatia,  euii<l 
to  have  yielded  fifty  pounds  of  L'old 
daily,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  poured  to- 
wards the  centre  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. From  .Spain,  mined  by  forty 
thoummd  slaves,  twenty-five  thousand 
drachmas  of  precious  metal  stream- 
ed  daily  into  the  Roman  treasury  ; 
and  individual  diggers  made  one- 
third  of  an  Euboic  talent  of  silver  yier 


*  In  Attica,  and  almost  all  the  Grecian  states,  and  even  out  of  Greece,  the  ta- 
lent contained  sixty  minas ;  the  mina  one  hundred  drachmas ;  the  drachma,  six 
obolL  In  Athens  the  obolus  waa  divided  into  eight  chalcAs,  and  the  chalcAs  into 
•even  leptee.  The  silver  mina  was  worth  about  £4  Os.  ejd. ;  the  taleat*  S^l 
ia«.  Ad,  The  £uboic  was  of  little  more  value  than  the  Attic  talent. 
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Hittorieal  McMoir  of  ike  O'Mriau, 


dieiiL  It  U  esHmated  tb»t  tlm>iigh- 

oat  the  yeani  when  the  goM*  n  tracts 

of  OalljHfia.  Lu>.itania,  and  Asturi>^ 
"Were  busiiv  .searched,  twenty  tliousand 
pounds  of  sold  was  the  yearly  pro- 
duce. In  tlie  ardour  with  which  the 
Btream  works  of  Spain  and  Fninee 
were  worived  by  the  Kouiaus,  the 
mines  of  IbUy  were  for  a  time  ne- 
glected. From  the  Etrurians  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  large  supplies  of  well- 


wrought  copper  ;  Mid,  pooBeanng 
golden  tracts  so  va-$t  and  profitable 
as  those  to  whifh  we  have  alUided, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  compara- 
tively nnprofitable  gold  regions  of 
their  peninsula  were  for  a  time  un- 
noticed. The  Roman  i>eople  did  not 
begin  to  mine  svsteniatically  until 
two  hnndred  ana  fiity  yean  beforo 
the  Chiistiaii  era. 


mSTO&ICAL  MEMOIE  OF  TU£  0  BBI£NS. 


One  of  the  signs  of  th<'  l;>>(h1  times  on 
w}ii<  h  Old  Ireland  h:u}  at  last  f.ill<  n 
consists  in  the  minor  yet  not  iusimii- 
fieant  fiut^  that  the  records  of  iier 
l^st  now  evoke  an  ext<  nded  and  tol- 
erably impartial  iTitore>t  among  all 
shades  of  behef  and  opinion  amouK 
our  ooimtrymen.  The  bitter,  dividea 
days  are  over,  when  fiurtion,  whetlicr 
fierce  or  sordid,  sought  to  wreat  His- 
tory to  its  purposes  ;  and  since  all 
apprehension  l^t  the  story  of  elder 
aii'l  more  trnu])h>il  time.-?  should  be 
turned  to  evil  u-^i^  lui8  (lii«appcarod, 
e  very  nativehistoriogriiplier,  whatever 
his  turn  of  feeling,  applying  himself 
to  elucidate  past  afje.-*  in  the  better 
spirit  of  the  j>re.-i»'ut  day,  does  so  in 
expectation  that  his  work,  though  it 
may  not  be  read  by  all  with  acqui- 
e^f^ncp.  will  at  least  be  welcome; 
and,  moreover,  that  charitable  allow- 
ance will  be  made  by  opposite  views 
for  those  it  may  s<>t  f  orth. 

The  "  Hi.^torical  Memoir  of  the 
O  Briens,"'  recently  published  by  John 
O'Donoghue,  A.M.,  member  of  the 
Irish  Bfur,  a  valualue  contribution  to 
the  most  interesting  department  of 
the  history  of  Ireland — memoriale  of 
her  Ulnstriotis  familie»— bears  evi- 
dence on  it.-^  title-page  of  the  bias  to  be 
erpe'  ted,  in  the  annotmceraent  that  it 
has  been  compiled  from  the  Irish 
AsnaEsta"  Considering  the  import- 
ant parts  filled  in  Anglo-Irish  history 
by  some  members  of  this  house,  we 
conceive  that  annals  and  doctmients 
bearing  en  the  English  side  of  the 
question  should  liave  weight  in  the 
scale;  and  indeed  the  author  himself 


seems  to  Ije  of  the  same  opinion ;  for, 
n' it  w  it li standing  his  title-paiT.  he  lias 
referred  to  other  authorities,}  et  n  >r  t  o 
the  requisite  extent  Thorough  04  u  i  t  y 
in  the  writer  of  a  lx)ok  of  this  .sort  is» 
however,  iiTnle^iralile,  since  thr  lahi  nr 
of  giving  briuiit  and  permanent  im- 
pressions of  the  various  fortunes  of  a 
distinguished  house  should  W  of  love, 
undertaken  and  carried  on  in  all  the 
glow  of  warm-hearted  partiality.  For 
this  reason,  one  of  the  family  is  gener' 
ally  an  enthusiastic,  and  therefore  its 
best,  ilinstrator ;  and  the  gem-ral  read- 
er, turning  over  pagen  of  eulogies  dic- 
tated by  a  species  of  filial  piety ,  grants 
them  the  same  allowance  a  iToman 
patrician  would  have  been  accDrded 
when  perusing  the/a<»^i  of  one  of  the 
aristocratic  houses  of  the  great  city. 

But,  perhaps,  it  ik  jnst  because  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us  is  not  an 
O'Brien,  that  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  snffidently  iudicious  memoir  of 
a  rare  of  men  who  did  not  yield  the 
point  of  being  quite  Irish  to  the  De 
Burghs  and  Fitzgeralds.  even  when 
these  latter  were  proverbially  said  to 
surpass  the  natives  in  nationality. 
Protesting  moderatelv  against  the 
dra#bac:1»  of  this  wont,  written  as  It 
is  from  an  Irish,  Roman  Catholic,  uid 
therefore,  antap^onistir  point  of  view, 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  glad  to  hear* 
the  other  side^  and  to  give  Uiis  memok 
a  place  on  our  book-shelves,  in  its  light 
of  a  tribute  to  one  of  th*'  !no8t  cele- 
brated clan  families  of  our  country, 
as  a  literary  monument,  ooneelvea 
in  much  the  same  sentiments  that  in- 
duced "  Florentius  O'Donohou,  £ques 
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Amitui^"  to  Ml  m  in  «be  year  1700,  feitarai  tm  the  author  of  "  Rob  Roy** 
a  marble  one  in  tfia  Soots  College  in  shed  over  the  robbers  and  rebels  of 
Paris,  in  memory  of  a  noble  Gaelic  the  Scottish  Highhmds.  Tlic  autlior, 
relatiTa  Far  from  us  and  from  our  on  the  contrarv,  satisfied  with  often 
IHeiidibe  that  frigid  philosophy  which  ignorant  and  dustorted  native  ehron- 
reliues  to  admire  piety  and  patriotism  icles,  and  with  some  search  into  print- 
under  other  forms  than  those  it  has  ed  state  papers,  has  included  so  few 
adopted ;  and  let  no  Irishman  be  our  manuscript  sources  as  to  have  added 
companion  who  could  see,  unmoved,  a  little  to  the  already  published  Infor- 
toucnin^  record  such  as  that  foreign  mation  about  tliis  clan,  and  has  cast 
tomb,  with  its  simple  epitaph  in  ho-  little  light  upon  the  several  iH>int8  of 
nour  of  a  brave  couutryman,  who  its  status  of  old,  wliick  might  have 
fought  for  and  followed  tiie  fortuneo  eonstitnted  a  refreshing  portion  of  hia 
of  the  la.st  Stuart  King.  work ;  such  as,  for  instonce,  the  cere- 

This  historical  memoir  of  the  raony  of  inaugimiting  its  kings  under 
O'Briens  trcutu  of  a  ruoe  that  is  au  the  Driudic  tree  on  the  plain  of  Mugh- 
exception  to  the  many  instances  in  adair ;  a  comparison  between  its  con- 
whicn  families  once  occupying  a  r^al  dition  and  that  of  other  great  tribes, 
station  have,  after  their  declension,  in  ages  when  O'Brien-More,  or  the 
aimk  into  obscurity.  Certes,  Brien  Great  O'Brien,  marsimlled  under  his 
Botoimhei  titular  monarch  of  Erin,  banner  the  subordinate  captains  of 
was  not  a  polished  personage,  and  the  septs  forming  his  powerful  "  na- 
would  not  have  been  nt  company  for  tiou,"  all  of  whom  sprang  from  the 
Alfred  the  Great : — nor  was  the  region  same  patriarch,  as  O'Brien  of  Arra, 
ofhispoaterity,theKinjgsofThomond,  McBrien  Ogonagh,  the  Kennedya, 
extensive: — yet  there  is  something  to  O'Loghlens,  O'Carrolls,  O'Maghers, 
attract  our  attention  in  the  truth,  that  McMahons,  O'Connors,  O'Gradys, 
the  £unily  under  Tfawchalleiiges  COB-  O'HuIrians,  and  O'Dwyers :— and  it 
ridentlQii  above  all  our  native  clans,  would  have  been  pleasant  to  read  of 
as  having,  during  many  centuries,  held  the  poets  and  bards,  hereditarily 
high  place  in  general  estimation,  first,  bound  to  sing  the  |>raises  of  the  clan, 
fimn  the  glory  reacted  on  them  by  and  of  the  physicums  and  Kurgeona 
the  renown  of  their  patriarch,  the  holding  land  for  the  service  of  caring 
Victor  of  Clontarf ;  and  secondly,  from  their  wounds  and  maladies.  Know- 
their  great  local  and  long-sustained  ing  of  no  book,  whether  serious  or 
poweiV  which,  being  the  result  of  their  fwnantic^  giving  a  aatisftctorily  faith- 
remote  situation  and  courageous  inde-  ful  descnption  of  a  Gaelic  clan,  Iiiah 
pendence,  enabled  them  to  retain  much  or  Scnttisn,  we  should  have  b^n  re- 
of  their  territory,  and  to  transmit  part  joiced  to  find  the  void  filled  in  this 
of  it  aa  an  heritage  to  the  present  account  of  one  of  our  principal  ee^ 
day ; — while,  medisevally,  their  fame  whose  kings,  though,  unlike  the  chief- 
was  obtained  by  the  services  rendered  tains  of  the  Khiiie,  wanting  "much 
to  the  English  interest  by  the  peers  of  that  conquerors  should  have"  ncver- 
their  line ;  and  latterly,  as  Marc^uises  thelese  eiyoyed  many  remarkable  at- 
of  Thomond  and  Lords  Incliiquin,  tribute8andoutwarda]>plian(*es, which 
they  have  held  the  highest  rank  gave  tliiruity  and  barbaric  i>omp  to 
among  the  few  houses  representing  theirruaestat^  iis  king.s  of  an  ancient, 
our  ancient  Gaelic  princea.        ^  aemi-dviiized  Celtic  ti  il>(\  Again,  the 

As  the  volume  before  us  represents  eyes  of  every  h  ving  bei  ng  of  their  name 
the  many  acts  and  scen(^  of  the  long  would  have  been  gladdened  by  an  en- 
drama  of  events  in  which  the  chiefs  miving  of  the  map  of  the  earldom  of 
ofthia  eminent  clan  performed  their  Thomond,  made  in  1571,  mentioned 
part,  and  explains  to  some  extent  their  in  the  lately  published  catalogue  of 
general  relation  to  it,  the  name  of  State  papers;  and  by  a  copy  of  a 
^  Historical  Hemoin^'  ii  an  apt  deng-  oontemporary  manuscript,  giving  "  the 
nation :— but  our  ardhnolo^c  tastea  namea  of  the  125  castles"  m  that  ter- 
would  have  been  more  gratified  by  a  ritorv,  with  those  of  the  pmona  hold- ~ 
diii'ereut  form  of  work,  such  as  might  isgtAem. 

have  ^ven  a  picture,  rail  of  ran  and  Then,  and  other  matters,  however, 

curious  details,  of  Gaelic  life,  to  serve  will  probably  find  place  in  the  next 

some  future  novelist  in  throwing  such  edition  of  a  work  that  is  the  second 

a  halo  of  romance  round  Irish  historic  of  a  new  class  of  Irish  literature,  in- 
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aogurated  by^  the  popularity  of  the 
Ifarquifl  of  Kildare  8  carefiil  and  mo- 
dest Tolmue  of  meirches  into  the  story 
of  his  ancestry — a  U»ok  oris^nally 
printed  privately  yet  subsequently 
Blade  paoHo— aad  now  leading  othore 
into  paths  of  inquiry  similar  to  the 
one  90  accurately  and  unobtnisively 
investigated  by  the  first  gentleman 
inlrdand." 

Tiie  author  has  set  some  solid  Scan- 
dinavian accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  in  the  scale  against  inflated 
Indi  stattmontB.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  our  own  theory  as  to  the  reajson 
of  this  famoiw  field,  of  whir-li  the 
scene  was  the  sea-strand,  and  the  di- 
rect cause,  it  would  seem,  an  obnoxi- 
ous salmon  weir — else  why  its  native 
name,  C>tthcormifur  Clontarbh,  i.e., 
the  battle  of  the  weir  of  Clontarf  ? 
Thefiusts  were,  we  believe,  that  the 
Danes  of  Dublin  and  Liinerick  were 
deemed  ugly  rival  tishenufii  by  the 
native  kings ;  and  accordingly,  his 
Mi^ertT,  Melaghin  of  Tara,  finding 
leas  SUmon  yearly  in  the  Liffey  and 
the  Boyne,  cx)rabined  with  his  Majesty 
Brien,  of  Kincora  (Ceafm-coradhOf 
ie.the  head  weirs),  wno  had  the  same 
complaint  to  make  as  to  the  Shannon, 
and  led  their  hoets  to  the  sea-strand, 
for  the  piu^poee  of  abating  the  pisca- 
tory nuisance  in  the  forcible  manner 
not  unknown  to  the  jtresent  century, 
and  graphically  described  in  the  novel 
of  "  Kedgauntiet"  It  is  not  improb- 
aUathat  the  lord  of  Kincora  haa  pre- 
viously made  a  similar  onslaught  on 
the  foreign  weirs  at  Limenc^  still 
kmywn  hj  thdr  Danish  name  of  the 
laXf  !,<•.,  salmon  weirs*.  Whatever  the 
obscurity  as  to  the  Nnctory  of  Ulon- 
tarf,  ami  however  much  its  grandeur 
and  eflfecta  have  been  exag^rated, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  small  hordes  of  Scandina- 
vian settlers  in  the  seaports,  ami  con- 
riderably  daunted  and  dimimshed 
these  hardy  fathers  of  Irish  com- 
merce :  whose  value  was,  at  the  same 
time.  Jio  well  appreciated  by  the  na- 
tifecfaigBtlMt,  as  annalists  assure  us, 
these  rulers;  evince*l  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  principle  of 
political  economy,  which  advises  divi- 
ifon  of  labour,  by  "leaving,"  says  our 
authority,  "  a  sufficient  number  of 
Danes  in  the  outporta  to  carry  on 
trade,"  while  the  native  lords  con- 
^ued  their  special  lOle  of  governing; 
UmIt  daxsmen  acting  as  swordsmen 


or  rou|;h  police,  and  their  slaves 
maintaining  this  force  and  the 
regal  estauuhments.  Tboiigfa  Brien 

Boroimhe  was  not,  as  we  Hurmisc, 
good  comjMuiy  for  the  learned  of  his 
age,  such  as  Bede  and  other  renera- 

bles,  it  is  plain  he  kept  a  good  table  at 
his  "palace,"  <>r  jiulifsjuloed  fort,  at 
Kincora ;  for  besides  plenty  of  the 
fish  he  battled  about,  his  meat  larder 
was  royally  supplied.  Bo-roimhe  ag" 
nifies  "of  the  Cow  Tribute,"  and  chro- 
niclers say  that  ] ,(  m  )0  of  these  useful 
animals  were  yearly  sent  to  him  1^ 
the  northern  provinces  ;  while  the 
south  east  sent  t<ome  3(!<>  fat  cattle; 
an  amount  nearly  equalled  by  the 
contribution  of  hogs,  and  formmg  a 
princely  revenue.  Nor  did  he  lack 
wine  to  wash  down  the-^f^  viands, 
l»eingin  receipt  of  auunnuul  nuiict  of 
1 50  hogsheaas  from  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  and  of  ?,f^r^  fmni  tlie  Danes  in 
Limerick,  being  a  sjK'cial  Hup|>ly  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  witli  a  retierve 
for  nasts  and  fisBtivals.  His  ascend- 
ancy arose  from  his  ha\'in.!^  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  as«ert- 
ing  monarchy  in  a  land  where  his  fa- 
mfly  slogan,  "  By  the  Strong  Hand," 
was  the  prime  social  ])rinciple.  Our 
author  cites  a  good  dctiiiition  of  some 
rights  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
this  coimtry  was  anoientfy  assumed, 
to  the  ctt'ect  that  the  nominal  King 
of  Ireland  was  reputed  monarch 
in  this  manner:— if  he  were  chief 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  could  control  one  of  the  two 
southern  provinces,  he  was  accounted 
of  sdBcient  power  to  be  ''King  of 
Tarn  ;"  but  if  he  were  chief  of  the 
sonthern  half,  and  could  not  com- 
uiuud  all  the  south,  and  Tara  as  welL 
including  the  lordship  or  region  round 
the  hill,  and,  besides,  either  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster  or  Connaught,  if  not 
both,  he  woidd  not  be  considered  suif- 
fidently  powerful  to  be  king  of  alL 

"Behold,"  writes  Mr.  O'Donoglnie, 

"  in  this  one  paragrapli  the  source  of 
ail  the  civil  wars  of  the  native  Irish, 
and  the  key  to  those  numerous  expedi- 
tions undertaken  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  in  times  of  pro- 
found peace,  with  a  view  to  tbt  tnocM* 
sion.  With  sucli  a  rule  of  eucce?sion 
for  the  monarchs,  and  the  law  of  tauis- 
try  for  the  inferior  princes,  no  amount 
of  individual  courage  or  patriotism  could 
have  maintained  the  iudepeudeuce  of 
Ireland  or  have  consolidated  its  nunu 
azchj" 
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The  lair  of  fraoceesion,  whether  to  bard,  *'  one  trembliog  earlkee  of  oom- 

a  throne  or  to  other  descriptions  of  motion,'*  for  manyofthe  native  chiefs, 

Sroperty,  does  indeed  shape  the  eon-  in  confederacy'  with  8i>nie  traitor  ba- 
ition  of  nations  ;  and  be^sideti  that  rons,  had  invited  the  victors  of  Ban- 
we  see,  in  tanistry,  the  cause  of  n^rl  v  nockbum  to  fight  a  battle  in  Ireland 
all  the  wars  that  desolated  In  latuI,  that  should  break  the  forei;^'n  yoke, 
we  may  also  sec,  in  its  sub  law,  equal  Yet  even  in  that  rude  a<:e,  the  sense 
partition,  the  cause  of  much  vi'  la  r  of  tijc  value  of  connexion  with  Eng- 
poverty.  After  the  oonquest  of  most  land  had  penetrated  the  consciences 
of  the  race  whose  war-cry  was  "The  of  the  clan  O'Brien  suflii  it  nflv  t  •  in- 
Strong  Hand"  by  the  feudal  follow-  ducc  them,  at  a  mectiug  at  Kaialiine, 
era  ol  Strongbow,  the  regal  clan  in  to  call  on  their  king  to  oppose  the  in- 
qtieetion  was  one  among  thefive  tribes  vatler,  and  the  bold  stana  they  made 
of  noble  blood  that  were  specially  had  tlie  effect  of  turning  Bruce  Laek, 

Erivileged  to  avail  themselves  of  Eng-  baffled,  to  hia  ships.  There  were 
sh  law  in  their  dealings  with  the  also  at  that  epoch,  as  at  others,  in- 
colonists ;  and  they  were  also  welcome  dividuals  of  the  stock,  who,  suffer- 
to  have  adopted  the  feudal  system  ing  from  the  ftiulty  constitution  of  the 
had  they  been  so  inclined ;  but  they  native  laws  of  proj)erty  and  ^wcr, 
adhered  to  their  own  laws  for  three  were  even  less  attached  to  their  own 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  in  conse-  clansmen  than  to  the  neighbouring 
quence, a.'?nnr  rvithorohsen'es:  "their  enlonist«.  One  of  these  hapless  ami 
private  wars  lor  the  sovereignty  of  restless  characters  was  "Murrough  of 
Thomond  made  their  territory  the  the  Fern,"  the  eayajj^e  leader  Spenser 
battle-field  of  the  neighlxuiring  Euj^-  mentions,  who,  denying  his  appella- 
lish factions,"  whom  the  headsof  their  tton  fmm  the  circuuHt-inre  of  being, 
rival  factions  called  in  to  enforce  claims,  as  a  dan  outlaw,  compelled  to  lunc 
In  thu  necessity  to  seek  support  from  in  wild,  desert  places,  committed  de- 
men  who  had  the  advantages  of  a  su-  vastationa  that  threatened  to  reduce 
perior  political  system,  and  were  eon-  the  fairest  lands  of  the  province  to  a 
scions  of  the  vast  ^)ower  ready  in  Eng-  similar  condition  of  waste  and  infer- 
land  to  back  the  cause  of  her  colonisto.  tilit^.  Timo  rolled  on,  and  with  the 
more  tlian  one  of  the  medijeval  deidme  of  centralized,  feudal  autho- 
O'Briens  adhered  to  the  conqueror  rity,  the  independent  station  of  the 
nation.  Kings  of  Thomond  grew  firmer,  so 
The  oldest  and  most  memorable  that,  in  the  middle*  of  the  fifteenth 
instance  of  loyaltv  in  any  of  the  centnrv,  they  seem  to  have  exercised 
members  of  this  clan  is  that  of  its  as  unclieckeil  a  power  over  the  i)er- 
chieftain  who,  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  sous  aud  goods  of  their  people  as  is 
tury,  was  chosen  to  command  the  na-  now  possessed  by  any  Rtis.sian  prince 
tive  troops  sent  to  co-o|>erate  with  whose  estates  are  remote  from  St.  Pe- 
the  colonists  of  the  Pale  in  expelling  tersbur;L:li.  Security  leading  on  ambi- 
Robert  Bruce  and  his  ambitious  bro-  tion,  in  14()f;,  King  Teige,  having  mas- 
ther,  at  the  time  of  their  invasion,  tered  his  greatest  foreign  neignbour, 
Tiiat  Scottish  occupation  of  the  north  the  Earl  <»f  I  )e,<moii(1,  and  havinir  re- 
during  three  years,  the  warUke  and  vived  tiic  tribute  of  wine  paid  to  his 
successfiil  renown  of  its  leaders,  and  progenitor  by  the  Danes  of  lamerick, 
the  distnicted  state  of  Ireland  com-  m  the  new  and  civilized  form  of  a 
binerl  t'>  hazard  herunio!i  t.)  the  Eng-  black  rent  of  sixty  marks,  employetl 
lish  (Jrowu.  In  true  Border  fasliiou,  the  money  in  subsidizing  the  ciana  of 
the  brothers  Bmoe  had,  in  June,  iai5,  Leinster,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  hill 
led  a  terrible  raid  through  the  centre  of  Tara,  where  he  expected  to  be 
of  the  island,  and  were  preparinji;  to  crownr  d  King  of  Ireland.  So  fiirmid- 
croBS  the  Shannon,  when  their  passage  able  was  this  aspirant  to  a  regal  po- 
was  disputed  by  a  force  commandeii  lition  once  hdd  hy  an  ancestor,  that 
by  the  Prince  of  Thomond.  tiieconduot  of  Desmond,  then  viceroy, 
To  ap]»reciatc  the  importance  of  in  combining  with  this  ambitions 
this  resistance,  its  circiunstauces  and  chieftain,  was  the  main  reason  ol  his 
singnlaTi^  must  be  understood.  At  sudden  seizure  and  decapitation, 
that  period,  "  the  whole  land  of  Erin  Ancientlv,  the  O'Brien  country, 
was,  we  quote  the  expressive,  orien-  snlwcqnently  eonfined  to  Tliomond, 
tal  phraseology  of  a  contemporary  west  of  the  Shannon,  included  a 
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more  considerable  region  in  Soutlioni  their  ancient  laws,  are  well  shown  in 
Connau^^ht,  and  largo  tracts  on  the  this  their  historical  memoir.  The 
opposite  eastern  haiik^  uf  the  river,  chiefs  of  this  race,  who  had  from  the 
Much  of  this  latter  district,  and  espe*  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  de- 
ctallyin  the  ni.'i;4h])our]io(iilurAtliloue,  spite  the  utmost  efforts  of  Endi-sh 
then  a  mere  ford,  bridgelesi*  and  housp-  Oovemors,  maintained  their  primitive 
lees,  was  composed  of  bo^,  moor,  and  independence  and  authority,  were  now 
forest,  the  latter  an  ancient  tangled  to  abandon  their  antique  and  faction^ 
powth  of  oak,  alder,  and  hiizel.  Tiie  fraught  customs  <»f  succession  to 
oroad  Shannon,  separating  the  west  power  and  property,  to  descend  into 
fitom  the  east  of  Ireland,  served  as  the  humbler,  but  securer,  rank  uf 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  O'Briens,  hereditary  nobililgr,  and  to  lead  theur 
their  natural  shield  against  invaders,  turbulent  tribe  into  the  path  of  fen- 
Confident  in  their  strength,  they  had,  dal  law,  order,  and  obedience.  Acrord- 
however,  about  the  fifteenth  csentury,  ingly,  among  the  requests  Kinc  Mor- 
construct^d  a  bridge  over  the  river,  rogh  made  to  the  Crown  are  tae  fol- 
principally  to  connect  the  eastern  part  lowing  :~ 

of  their  country  with  the  western,  That  the  laws  of  England  may  be 

but  partly  for  predatory  purposes,  executed  in  Thomond.  and  the  naughty 

Before  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  laws  and  customs  of  this  country  be 

age,  when  Dublin  Castle  was  be-  dearly  put  away  for  ever.    That  he 

ginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  Con-  him  and  hia  heirs  male, 

naught,  it  became  a  first  object  of  the  ^^^^^  ^""^^          po^sesst'<l  of,  with 

En-!i>li  to  break  down  this  bridge,  '"If  ot  gorernwice,  rce^rving  to  hw 

to   nrevent   the  inrursions  of  thp  J^*^^            ^  bishoprics,  and  all  other 

pre\ent  tne  mcursio  is  ol  tne  thingn  uppcrtuining  to  the  Crown.  That 

0  Briena.    This  retrograde  step  m  weiUleamed  Irishmen,  educated 

ayilizatioil,  evincing  the  weakness  ot  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  infected 

the  government,  was  areomphslied  with  the  poiaon  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 

aft^r  mueli  resistance  on  the  part  of  and  approved  bv  his  Majcrty,  may  bo 

the  clan  ;  and  in  lack  of  pickaxes  and  sent  to  preach  the  Word  uf  God  in'lre- 

crowbars,  the  soldiery  ue  representt  d  l«nd.    That  he  may  have  a  grant  of  a 

as  havin^r  Ir  troycd  the  bridge,  dc-  house  near  Dublin,  for  his  folk  and 

scribed  as  hlUJou  score  paces  in  length,  hor»es,  if  he  shall  be  commanded  to  re- 

by  the  slow  and  laborions  appliances  ^  ^  Periwnient." 

of  bills,  swords,  and  daggers.   But  In  short,  King  O'Brien,  liable  to  be 

either  the  work  of  destn:  ti  n,  per-  dep<»ed  when  he  grew  superannuated, 

formed  with  such  inadequate  imple-  was  very  anxious  to  become  my  Lord 

meDtB,  was  confined  to  an  ardi  or  two^  of  Thomond,  with  assurance  that  the 

or  tibe  clan  made  haste,  after  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  new  crea- 

eneray  ha<l  withdrawn,  to  repair  dam-  tion,  the  lordship  of  the  land,  should 

ages;  for,  two  years  subsequently,  descend  to  his  son.   To  this airange- 

tbB  Earl    Desmond  was  directed  to  ment  there  existed  an  impediment, 

march  his  men  to  O'Brien's  Bridge,  which  was  justly  recognised  by  the 

and  cast  down  the  stron;,'  rastles  built  Crown,  viz.— the  claim  of  his  nephew 

thereon.  The  prominent  resistance  to  and  tauist,  Doni>gh,  who  pleaded  that 

this  attempt  to  isolate  these  formid'  any  grant  of  the  entire  lordship  to 

ible  O'Briens  had  been  mmie  by  a  his  ehieftain  would  1)0  to  his  "  -  r-^ 

-ar  i  -ion-^  ]"adernamed  Morro^,'h,  who,  detriment,"  since  old  eu«tom  entitled 

■AA  lauijst  and  brother  to  their  king,  him,  as  tauist,  to  the  succession, 

was  saeoeasor-elect  to  their  sove*  The  difficulty  was  then  compromLaed 

rei^ty,  but  who,  on  suc<^eeding  to  by  creating  one  an  earl,  the  other  a 

the  perilous  office,  had  tlic  pnulence,  Ijaron ;  but  the  new  dignity  of  the 

in  1542,  to  come  to  terms  with  Henry  former  was  merely  conferred  for  life, 

V  nr.,  in  order  that  bin  uncertain  hold  without  inheritance  to  his  son,  like 

of  the  elective  ruiership  of  the  clan  liis  old  Irish  digidty,  with,  however. 

Fhould  be  trau8forni»"d  into  tenure  of  the  title  of  Baron  of  Inchiquin  in  tail 

tJbe  ownership  of  the  country,  as  an  male ;  and  his  nephew  secured  a  pa* 

•iriddni,  from  the  crown  of  England,  tent  of  succession  to  the  earldom,  also 

How  th^'"  r'^-'  v.;'  -I  from  tanistry  for  life,  with,  supemfb!fMl  to  this  li- 

to  feudaiiW  waa  ettected,  and  what  mited  title,  the  barony  ol  ibrickan  in 

amount  oi  commotion  among  the  tail  maje.  The  object  of  the  Orown 

damwnen  attended  fhe  aboUtMn  of  evident  was  to  destniy  the  foimid- 
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able  clan  power  of  the  temtory,  by 
dvin^  ownership  of  the  land  to  two 
nmihes,  whose  heads,  holding  in  fee, 

would  become  loyaL 

The  acceptance  of  peerages  by  the 
two  ruling  chieft  of  this  wwlilce  tribe 

was  productive  of  tranquillity  for 
some  years;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
^ath  of  the  uncle  that  the  actual  ef- 
fects of  the  important  change  from 
the  native  law  of  succession  were  felt, 
and  tlirn  instantly  divided  the  clan 
into  factions,  one  of  whicii  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  new  and  strong  (lassion 
of  resisting;  iMi^li.-h  innovation.  The 
death  of  tlu'  last  King  and  first  Earl 
of  Thomond,  in  1551,  was  the  si^'nal 
to  his  tanistic  successor  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  the  oarMom  to  hiinficlf  and 
his  heirs  male,  thus  defeatinjj  any 
claims  of  his  brothers  and  cousms  to 
succeed  to  the  royalty  according;  to 
native  custom  ;  but  the  patent  had 
hardly  passed  the  great  seal,  when 
the  new  carl,  the  subverter  of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  clan  polity, 
and  the  u^^uri'tcr  of  the  land,  or  coun- 
try, the  common  uropert^  of  the  clan, 
was  attacked  by  his  infunate  brothen 
at  nijsht»  and  expired  after  a  few  days, 
leaving  a  son  as  rightful  earl,  whose 
parchment  title  was  soon  set  ns'idc  iiy 
the  nowerftd  iMtion  supporting  the 
old  law  of  succession.  Henceforth 
the  clan  was  divided  into  country 
and  coiu-t  party,  the  former  uphold- 
ing the  patriarohal  or  local  so^eming 
cause,  tlie  latter  favouring  loyalty  to 
the  Dublin  Ooverninent  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  also  religioa%  di- 
vision between  such  as  adhered  to 
the  Romish  faith  and  such  as  had 
adopted  Protestant  tenets  ;  1)ut  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  tlic  power 
at  the  diqx>sal  of  Queen  MariPs  go- 
vernment not  being  available  to  put 
the  otHti'd  claimant,  the  third  earl, 
Conor,  in  possession,  his  uncle,  Sir 
Donogh,  ei^oyed  sovereignty  accord- 
ing to  the  old  fonu  for  some  years. 
The  immediate  result  was  to  turn  the 
clan  from  loyalists  into  rebels;  and, 
though  the  second  peer  had  **  conde- 
scendrd"  to  cut  a  road  through  his 
woods  between  Athlone  and  the  me- 
tropolis, so  as  to  render  this  portion 
of  his  country  less  advantageonn  to 
men  who  lived  by  hfting  the  cattle 
of  English  colonist^  the  policy  and 
tactics  of  his  saecenor  took  the  oon- 
trMTtum. 
Henoe^  in  IMS,  when  Mary's  Iiiah 
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Crown  was  menaced  by  French  and 
Scottish  inTasion,  it  heing  justly  con- 
ceived that  the  young  earl  would 
prove  more  faithful  than  his  knightly 
and  royal  uncle,  measures  were  set  on 
foot  for  reinstating  him,  and  for  yi- 
gilantly  guarding  the  seacoast  of  his 
territory, — the  Viceroy  writini^  to 
all  the  lords  and  "captains  of  na- 
tions" in  the  south  and  west  to  aid 
him  with  their  forces  in  executing  her 
Majesty's  arranncnient  "between  her 
subject,  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  her 
rebel.  Sir  Donogh,"  who  is  descril^ed 
as  *'  the  <m]y  stay  of  all  the  rebels  in 
those  quarters.'  Suflicicnt  trooi« 
Wing  assembled,  Ilis  Exccilcncy,  the 
celebrated  Lord  Sussex,  entered  the 
disjnited  region  at  the  he.id  of  an 
irresistible  force,  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses,  which  he  gave  to  Earl 
Conor,  whom  he  established  in  tibe 
earldom  of  Tiioiii'md.  The  usurper 
being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was  obliged 
to  fly  with  his  son  Teige.  nicknamed 
of  tiie  long,  uncombed  loclDB  ;  and  be- 
fore the  close  '  >r  I  lie  year,  instances  of 
the  loyal  comportment  of  new  peers 
were  frequently  reported ;  that  "uatA 
Clanricarde  has  met  with  1,1(X)  Scote, 
good  and  bad,  whereof  he  has  slain 
700 and  "  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
resteth  in  quiet,  and  is  much  com- 
mended for  the  good  ezeontion  of 
justice." 

The  expulsion  of  Sir  Donogh,  who 
was  deemed  the  rightfol  "CfBrien" 

by  all  his  brother  anti-English  chief- 
tains, and  the  settinj:  uj)  the  authority 
of  the  parchment  and  wax  earl,  were 
the  first  practical  proofs  to  all  the 
Irish  nation  of  the  revolution  then 
proceeding  as  to jiosscssinn  of  jmwer 
and  pn)i>erty.  The  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  territoiy  of  wlwt  had 
hitherto  been  the  most  independent 
of  clans,  and  the  price  set  on  the  head 
of  their  exiled  ruler,  opened  the  eyes, 
not  alone  of  the  O'Briens,  but  of  all  the 
Gaelic  race  throughout  Ireland,  who,  • 
as  we  leani  from  a  remarkable  ana 
nervous  poss^e  in  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  were  seized  with  hor- 
ror, dread,  fear,  and  iilann,"  at  this 
innovator}'  and  startling  precedent  for 
change  in  the  snocession  and  title  to 
lands.  The  tanistic  party  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  patent  one  for 
many  years,  headed,  after  the  death 
of  Teige  of  the  vnoomhed  locks,"  by 
a  name^ke,  who  is  described  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  to  be  *'as 
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eril  a  man  tks  any  in  Ireland,  his  one  nation  to  erect  a  Chreat  O'Brien  of  Sir 

brother  ^cepted and  in  several  de-  Donnell  O'Brien"  was  the  means  by 

■Batches  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  which  the  aOQtfaeiii  tuitiTM  intended 

the  Queen's  Council,  "the  dlspositiaii  to  raise  up  an  in^iirrectionary  leader.* 

of  the  whole  countiy  to  keen  up  an  Having  dwelt  perhaiM  overlong  on 

O'NeiS  and  set  up  a  new  O'Brien"  IB  the  l«ndraTOLiil£miriueh«t  last  ooa- 

referred  to  as  the  princijxil  mse  of  verted  theO'^ens into  good  sul^jaeti^ 

its  disturbed  state.   Indeed,  during  we  will  do  do  rriorethanrderthe  reader 

the  entire  centuiy,  the  malcontent  ana  to  this  memoir  for  an  interesting  ac- 

dsfeatod  awoidamen  among  the  tribe  cofimt  of  Hnnoorii,  Earl  of  Indiiquin, 

ware  deemed  more  dangerous,  in  their  whose  bold  and  loyal  conduct  during 

quality  of  "prodaimcd  traitors,"  than  the  great  civil  war  pVvat«i  him  into 

that  smgular  horde  of  robbers  whcL  an  ^toric  hero ;  aud  we  may  fitly 

Dotorions  aa  **The  £nl  Ohildreti  of  eloao  our  cQBuneiiti  on  that  emugufo 

the  Wood,"  <-onteraporarily  liaiiutetl  in  the  principles  which  ruled  tEe 

the  neighbouring  thickets  and  i)lun-  clan,  by  observing,  that  the  complete- 

dered  the  mercliant!>  uf  Athlouc  and  ly  different  constitutions  of  uaelio 

limeridL   On  (me  occasion,  in  1565,  and  English  society  are  ftmnnlarfaiedy 

havingslain  forty  of  lA)rdCIanricarde'8  one  in  the  old,  tlie  other  in  the  new 

men,  and  carried  ort'  8iK)  of  his  kine,  motto  ot  this  family,  which,  when 

his  lordship  writes  tu  the  Qnccn  to  l>e  indc-pcndeiit  used  the  war-shout  of 

allowed  to  take  redress  from  the  rol)-  Lauce  Laidmr  Abo  !  but,  when  trans- 

ber  Lrced  of  Drien  of  the  Cow  Tribnte  f  rnied  into  a  feudal  house,  adopted 

fkfur  their  own  fashion;  and  at  a  an  humble  call — Vigueur  di  Jfssuit — 

kter  date,  w  hen  tall  Spanish  ships,  implying  their  dependeuee  both  on 

the  precursors  of  the  Armada,  were  their  eara^y  and  haamlyloBdi. 
iqiorted  off  the  coast,  "the  determi- 
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Si<  IT  Y,  the  island  gem  of  the  Medi-  the  shackle  of  King  Bomba  the  Less, 
terraueiiii,  and  one  of  the  finest  coun-  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  accom- 
kies  in  the  world  for  its  extent,  teem-  plished  £MSt|  aa  anrely  as  that  Savov 
iug  with  liistorical  and  poetical  asso-  and  Nire  are  annexed  to  the  French 
ciations,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  Empu"e.  The  Neapolitan  Govern- 
deep  interest,  and  b  now,  ana  likely  raent  may  probaU^  oonteat  ywwina 
to  continue  for  some  time,  •  IWMtiwg  for  a  time,asm nominal pointiffapjmi; 
t«tj»i  •  r,f  'iprfMihitive  conversation,  but  the  retainment  of  the  post — its 
The  euterpnsmg  courage  of  Garibaldi,  entire  value  being  freely  admitted — 
seizing  the  auspidou  moment,  haa  will  never  open  to  thataffrte  deqiot- 
achieved  what  we  alwsi^  thought  not  ism  the  re-conquest  of  the  isttni. 
only  possible  but  easy,  and  has,  at  Naples  itself  is  more  likely  to  lie  ex- 
leogth,  emancipated  the  fair  landfiom  uuoged  from  the  map  o^'  regeneiuted 
the  long  night  of  her  thraklon,  the  Italy.  Meirinaianot  Sicily,  though 
moat  intolerable  tjrranny  under  which  Palermo,  iu  some  measure,  is.  The 
she  ever  ^TT>ane(l,  not  forf^ettinp  even  possession  of  the  capital  and  seat  of 
the  iron  sway  of  the  Dionysii,  or  the  government  carries  with  it  a  com- 

Sipin^  impoeto  of  Carthage.   The  manding prestige.  .  The «dhe8iatt  and 

rthpmce  of  Oclon  and  Hiero,  of  organi7at  ii  in  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

Dion  and  Theocritus,  <.f  Archimedea  open  country  is  of  more  consequence 

and  Diodorus,  who;;!'  iiurdy  sons  broke  tikau  the  immediate  fall  of  an  insulated 

the  power  of  Athens  at  its  meridian,  stronghold,  which  moat  aommder 

and  held  in  chcfk  the  might  of  Repub-  with  th*^  rmirse  of  events.    But  what- 

Ucan  Rome  in  the  fulnesy  of  its  ever  may  be  the  ultimate  plans  of 

iteeagth,  is  ouoe  more  free  to  select  Garibaidi,  if  his  eyes  are  turned  to- 

kerown  destiny.  Many  thoughtaariaa  wirda  Naples^  as  they  moat  probably 

a«we  conHider  T\'hrtt  she  has  been,  now  are,  wc  hold  nim  to  be  too  good  nnd 

is,  and  may  become.    That  she  is,  too  ex^rienoed  a  general  to  dream  of 

however,  rescued  permanently  from  operations  in  Calabria  imtil  be  haa 

•   Calendar  of  0tate  Papers,  Xiehuid."  Londeo,  im 
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secured  Messina,  which  presents  itself 
as  his  natural  mm. 

In  the  nan-owest  part,  between  the 
points  of  F'aro  and  Pozzo,  the  width 
of  the  Straitd  of  Metkiiiia  18  le6&  than 
two  miles;  at  Sfsgg^  immediately 
opposite,  five  or  six. 

The  Calabrese  have  thoroiiglUy  re- 
nounced their  old  attachment  to  their 
Bourbon  rulers ;  they  hate  tlie  incum- 
l>ent  dynasty  as  intensely  as  the  Si- 
cilians do,  and  will  assuredly  rise  en 
mam  when  th^  see  the  flag  of  the 
liberator  displayed  upon  their  hills. 
The  pf'fmants  are  nearly  all  profes- 
fiiouai  bandits;  but  they  are  brave 
withal,  and  capable  of  miUtaiy  or^ 
ganization.  if  led  by  officers  they  can 
tni55t.  Th*^  writer  ha.s  served  with 
theui,  an«i  speaks  from  personal  know- 
ledge. In  1790,  under  that  moat  an- 
omalous Cariiinal,  and  active  ^'uerilla, 
Ruffo,  thoy  did  rjood  service  in  driviiiL? 
the  French  out  of  Xjmlcs  ;  and  the 
Calabrian  Legion  or  Free  Corps,  in- 
corporated with  our  Mediterranean 
army  from  1806  to  1815,  fouijlit  well 
on  all  occasions,  excepting  only  when 
most  unreasonably  called  upon  to 
storm  intren<'hnicnts  or  fare  strine 
walls  armed  with  heavy  guns,  which 
they  frankly  aoknowledged,  as  did  the 
flaUant  Albanians,  was  not  within  the 
line  of  business  for  which  they  were 
engaged.  In  such  cases  thev^  fairly 
ran  away  or  laid  down,  and  left  the 
work  to  the  red  coats. 

If  the  troops  of  King  Ferdinand 
are  resolute  to  defend  Messina,  and 
do  their  dut]^  to  their  master  loyally, 
Garibaldi  find  the  enterprise  a 
more  ditticult  task  than  tlie  reduction 
of  ralermo.  There  the  fortifications, 
aueh  as  th^  are.  were  of  little  avail. 
Castellamare,  called  tin-'  citarlrl,  eoidd 
only  overawe  or  Ixnuburd  a  Huiall  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  w;us  powerless 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  attack- 
ing force.  Oa^i^l;ll(li  lia^.  tl  nie  wisely 
in  razing  that  useless  deleuce  --a  mere 
prison  rather  than  a  fortress.  The 
citadel  of  Messina  is  a  re^ar  penta- 
gon, with  cavaliers,  demi  lunes,  wet 
•  ditches  of  great  depth,  and  glacis;  one 
of  the  most  finished  eonstruotions  of 
the  Spaniards,  under  Charles  the  FUth. 
always  kept  in  excellent  repair  ;  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  English  en- 

E'neers,  daring  our  occupation  in  the 
st  war.  This  noble  work  of  solid 
masonr}',  with  Fort  Salvador  on  the 
point  of  the  isthmus,  entirely  com- 
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mands  the  harbour,  and  sweeps  the 
long  line  of  the  Marina  or  Pallanata, 

extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
town.  The  forts  on  the  hills,  Gou7.ago 
and  Castellaccio,  overlook  the  upper 
portion,  and  must  be  taken  before  the 
city  conld  Ix*  held.  Itlics ]*eforc  them, 
and  within  close  rani,'r  of  their  guns. 
They  are  massively  built,  with  deeply- 
excavated  ditches :  and  so  well  placed, 
that  if  garrisoned  by  English  soldiers, 
they  would  defv  assaiUt  They  conld 
only  be  starved  out  by  want  "of  pro- 
visions and  water;  and  this  wimld, 
perham,  l>e  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  them.  by  an  assailant  not  pressed 
for  time,  when  these  forts  are  taken, 
the  citadel  may  be  slielled  from  thence 
and  the  surrounding  hei^^hts ;  but  there 
are  casements  for  a  large  Ibrce,  and 
to  attacic  in  form  wonld  require  a 
heavy  battering  train  of  many  guns. 
Breaching  batteries  could  only  be 
erected  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
on  the  side  of  the  esplanade  called 
the  Terra  Nova.  The  ground  is  on 
t li  e  sa  m  0  ]  vel,  and  the  first  appro;i « ]  u  s 
would  iiuve  to  be  nmde,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards,  under  a  closely  con- 
centrated fire.  If  Oaril.iUdi  could 
obtain  even  a  temporary  command 
of  the  sea,  it  would  materially  aid  his 
attack  on  Messina,  and  proportionably 
discourage  the  ;rarris.  m.  But  we  shaU 
soon  see  how  he  proceeds. 

His  nmrch  from  Palermo  will  carry 
him  along  a  tolerable  co:ist  road,  quite 
passable  for  he<avy  artillery  and  the 
material  of  war,  though  necessarily 
moving  at  a  slow  rate,  by  Termini 
and  Cefula  to  Milazzo,  a  distance  of 
140  miles.  He  will  scMrccly  think  of 
pausing  before  Milaszo,  the  onlv  for- 
tress on  his  way,  the  castle  of  which, 
in  a  commanding  position,  would  re- 
cjuire  a  regular  investment,  and  might 
detain  hiui  lor  more  time  than  it  is 
worth.  He  will,  pcrhaiwj,  mask  it 
with  a  sufficient  corps,  and  pass  on 
with  his  main  IkkIv.  This  castle  has 
an  isthmus  liehind  capable  of  feeding 
cattle  and  of  supplying  provisions  for 
quite  a.s  large  a  garrison  as  it  reqmrea. 
The  town  lies  oompletely  under  its 
fire,  and  i.s  ahso  fortified  with  regular 
bastioiiK,  and  ditches  towwrds  the  land 
side.  There  is  excellent  anchorage 
and  safe  riding  for  hn-^p  ship-^  in  the 
bay.  It  was  here  lliat  the  Eugli*ih  . 
e.\peditir»n  of  15,000  men,  under  Sur 
John  Htuart,  rendezvoused  before 
proceeding  to  the  capture  of  Ischia 
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ami  Procida,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in 
the  summer  of  18i>0,  a  feeble  and 
IntiiB  dispUj,  one  of  the  little  enter- 
prises so  emphatically  denounoed  by 
the  Duke  ot  •  Wellington  as  derogit- 
tory  to  the  energies  and  pretensions 
of  a  great  nation — a  fitting  prelude 
to  thf»  more  niinnn."?  mistake  of  W:il- 
cheren.  It  has  been  recently  stated 
in  the  papers  that  the  Neapolitans 
bad  destrojed  the  citadel  of  Milazzo, 
an  operation  nenrly  as  difficult 
takiii£  it  would  pi'ovf',  and  au  almost 
increaible  act  of  folly,  equal  to  their 
habitual  tyranny.  It  is  only  by  the 
buIl-<iog  tenacity  of  holilini:  on  to 
ihiji  and  three  or  four  more  similar 
forttemM  tbat  they  eoald  horn  to  re- 
tain  their  grip  of  a  land  in  wliich  the 
litile  cliildren  have  long  been  taught 
to  lisp  their  detestations  as  soon  as 
they  acnuire  the  faculty  of  articulat- 
ing words. 

Ff  iin  Milazzo  tn  Mussina,  by  the 
mcjuuLaiaa,  tac  distance  is  twenty- 
eight  nules  along  the  military  rood, 
over  the  heights  of  Curcuraf'  i,  r  oi 
8tructe<l  by  the  En<4li"<h  rn^iim crs  t  > 
connect  the  two  postri.  This  r<uul,  in 
all  fnrohalnlity,  has  been  kept  in  re* 
pair.  The  writer  knrnrs  the  distance 
accurately,  ha\nng,  once  in  his  early 
voutii  traversed  it  in  a  single  day  in 
heavy  marcliing  order,  for  a  bet ;  and 
on  another  similar  occasion,  when  run- 
ning a  successful  race  against  a  tine 
^g^tian  MMMoro  (jack-aae)  ridden  by 
his  master,  a  IcMOg-legged  ofiicer  of 
artillery.  Siege  guns,  we  ftpprdif  nd, 
will  have  to  be  carried  rouutl  by  the 
Faro  point  Anrhred  before  Messina, 
the  inhabitants,  no  doubt,  will  be 
with  Oaribnldi  to  a  man.  He  will 
find  them  burning  to  emulate  thek 
brethren  of  Palermo ;  but  their  city  is 
ao  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
citadel,  that  they  cannot  act  with  the 
iNtme  }H>wer.  In  IH48,  wheu  they 
atniek  for  indejjendence,  they  were 
bombarded  from  that  fortress  with 
fatal  effect  and  rclcntlcfiH  barbarity. 
Theii*  defen'  c  was  equally  heroic  and 
frnitlefle.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the 
city  was  in  flames,  and  oji])t>siti(»n 
ceased;  yet.  for  riyhl  lumr$  afiei\, 
while  the  SiciiiiUi  Ixitteries  fired  not 
a  shot  in  return,  the  storm  conti- 
nued pouring  on  the  devoted  place 
"  with  a  ferocity,"  as  Admiral  Parlcer 
observed  in  his  despatch,  "  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  re* 
eofds  of  eiTilized  warfare^"  When 
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the  Neapolitan  troops  were  .^tibse- 
queutly  let  loose,  the  cnielties  thev 
eonunitted  are  too  horrible  for  redtal, 
and  were  stopjied  at  leuLrth  liy  the 
imperative  interfe  rence  of  the  Frendi 
and  English  admirals. 

But  the  future  of  Sicily  ?— that 
is  the  question.  Is  she  fitted  for>elf- 
government  t  Will  she  be  Butrcred 
to  cho<^  her  own  ruler  I  Or,  w  ill 
foreign  interference  iK^rpetuate  her 
(•liri'ns,  iiii'f'it^  noiuine  oidv,  tinder  a 
bulwtitutcd  taskmaster  i  ^hese  are 
absorbing  (  onaiderations  which  time 
only  can  determine.  When  Garibaldi 
landed,  he  brought  liberation  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Sardiuia,  acting 
of  course  upon  his  own  authority 
alone.  The  name  was  the  poinilar 
war-cry,  tl  tocsin  responded  to  by 
all  Italian.s.  He  has  now  become 
sparing  of  speech  and  promi.nes,  as 
befits  a  great  and  successful  leader, 
whose  work  is  Btill  in  proi^ress.  We 
can  perfectly  understand  that  his 
views  are  to  tlie  unity  of  the  Italian 
rciiinsula,  a  great  and  glorious  aspi- 
ration, whicli  ?ipp\m  to  approach  its 
f  uiliiment,  unless  checked  uy  the  in- 
terposing influen<  »•  of  France.  Napo> 
leon  on  this  subject  is  as  mysterious 
as  a  Cutic  inscription.  He  cannot 
afford,  neither  is  he  inclined  to  quar- 
rel f>i»enly  with  the  Pope,  who  has 
declared  him  liis  eldest  son,  while 
threatening  excommunication  at  the 
same  time.  Garibaldi  has  no  such 
scruples  or  fettere,  and  will  deal  with 
Rome  as  with  Naples  if  events  00n> 
tiuue  to  favour  him. 

During  the  great  stni^le  with 
France,  under  the  First  Napoleon, 
England  ocx?upied  Sicily,  for  her  own 
advantage,  in  fact  to  retain  her  su- 

feriority  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
taly  was  overrun  to  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  but  ostensibly,  to  secure  an 
asylum  for  the  Bourbon  of  Naples, 
who  received  from  oiu"  government  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  tlmusand 
poiHids  ]ier  annum  for  ^livin^  us  per- 
mission to  save  half  his  kingdom  for 
him.  But  this  allowance  not  being 
considered  enough,  was  speedily  in- 
creased to  half  a  million.  Poor  old 
Fertlinand  the  Fourth,  or  Nawne. 
as  his  own  subjects  called  liini,  haa 
l)een  a  mighty  Nimrod  all  his  days, 
and  cared  little  at  that  time  for  any 
thing  but  tunny  fishing  and  shooting 
wild  Ixmrs ;  for  which  latter,  as  he 
grow  old  and  infirm,  tame  piga  were 
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subetituted.  But  his  loving  spouse, 
Ouraline  of  Haptbnift  aister  of  Marie 
Antcnnette  was  an  intriganU  of  uni- 

v^rml  experience,  still  in  the  viL'oiir 
of  her  unbridled  passionB.  In  poli- 
tics a  female  Maeehiavel,  in  morab  a 

Messalina,  capable  of  competing  witli 
Catherine  of  Russia,  she  hated  the 
English  with  a  personal  spite  against 
Lora  William  Bentinck,  whom  she 
called  "a,  Dutch  corpoml  ;"  admired, 
or  affected  to  admire  Naiwleon,  and 
devoted  what  time  she  could  spare 
from  her  licentious  amours,  to  carry- 
ing  on  a  secret  correspondence  witli 
Murat,  in  direct  ()i)po8itioii  to  her 
British  allies.  She  gave  the  eueiuy 
information  of  aUourplansof  defence, 
employed  the  nntorioiis  Princess 
Leonforte  to  seduce  the  English  Ad- 
miral, who  had  the  weakness  without 
the  ability  of  Nelson,  c^*r>led  or  in- 
Fiiltfvl  the  resident  ami »assadors,  and 
planned  a  second  Sicilian  Vespers,  by 
which  all  the  EngUsh  offioen  were  to 
be  murdered  one  fine  night  in  their 
beds,  and  the  soldiers  rendered  help- 
less. But  the  "Dutch  con>onir 
oroyed  more  than  a  match  wr  her 
Majesty. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  combined 
in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  Ke- 
aident  Minister  and  Commander  of 
the  Troops,  a  wise  amalgamation,  too 
little  practised  by  England,  but  Miiich, 
as  with  the  Roman  pro-consuls  of 
old,  gave  the  power  or  rapid  action, 
while  it  simplified  diplomatic  intri- 
cacies. With  admirable  foref^it'lit,  lie 
countermined  those  amiable  piuuji, 
bad  partiians  even  amongst  the  oon- 
spirators,  and  landed  bin  ovm  agents 
in  the  gnise  of  French  emissaries  to 
confer  witli  them  in  their  secret  con- 
claves. By  these  measures  he  de- 
ceived the  deceivers,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  explosion,  when  all  was  ripe, 
and  he  htvd  the  fullest  proo&  in  nis 
hands,  seized  the  rinsrleaders  in  the 
night  at  their  severiu  houses,  Iuitii: 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Messina  (jUapttauo 
di  OiutHziai  by  a  aoit  <^  dmm-head 
court-martial,  on  the  esplanade  be- 
fore the  citadel  packed  the  Queen  off, 
via  Trieste,  to  tier  loving  rdatives  at 
'Vkma  (who,  by  the  wajr,  ordered  her 
not  to  approach  the  capital),  Bent  the 
King  to  slaughter  his  pigs  at  Calata- 
nisetta,  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  enthroned  his  eldest  son,  Don 
Francisco,  £n"andfatber  of  the  present 
Bovereiffii  <»  H^^^ka,  wkh  the  title  of 


Vtcario  Generale,  The  English  gene- 
ral then  gave  the  Siciliaoe  a  new 

constitution,  modelled  on  our  own, 
which  they  neither  understood  nor 
were  fitted  for.  but  admired  exceed- 
ingly and  baa  long  eoveted.  Thia 
took  place  in  1812.  The  ceremony 
of  inaugiu^tion  was  hti  imposing 
spectacle,  well  got  up ;  but  there 
was  a  general  impression,  partienburl^ 
amongst  the  En^,'lish  party,  that  it 
would  prove  fleeting  as  a  dramatic 
show.  All  then  went  smoothly 
enough  to  the  end  of  the  war,  untif, 
in  IF^ir),  Ferdinand,  now  caliinp  him- 
self the  First,  of  the  Two  .Sicilies, 
emerged  once  more  inti)  public  life, 
and  resumed  possession  of  Naples. 
It  is  ([uite  certain,  howfn'er,  that,  at 
one  time,  England  and  Austria,  with 
consent  of  the  Congress,  had  deter- 
mined to  recognise  Murat,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  '-•'■rvif-  he  had  ren- 
dered in  1814,  bv  deserting  the  cau^ 
of  Najx»leou,  and  ioining  his  forces  to 
oota  for  the  expulsion  oi  tlie  Viceroy, 
Fu'jcne  Beann.'inioi^,  froni  Italy. 
Kiu^  Joachim  lo^t  his  crown  and 
life  by  trimming  his  boat  with  all  the 
duplicity  but  without  the  adraitDeaa 
of  Talleyrand. 

The  Sicilians  expected  to  remain 
under  English  protectioD,  in  a  kind 
of  semi-indcp<n)dence,  something  like 
the  Ionian  Islands.  They  finnly 
persuaded  themselves  that  such  a  pro- 
mise bad  been  made  to  them,  and 
oi)enly  exjtrt'ssed  their  disgust  and 
disappointment  when  consisted  back 
attain,  without  a  voice,  to  Neapolitan 
misrule.  The  short  interval  of  amend" 
eil  le;;islation  made  an  impression 
them  they  have  never  forgotten.  Our 
diplomacy  at  the  general  Congreas, 
after  all  our  sacrifices  and  gigantic 
efforts  to  sustain  tlie  freedom  of  the 
world,  was  a  tissue  of  inex)nceivable 
nustaKcs,  but  the  abandonment  of 
Sicily  was  the  crowning  blunder  of 
t!if'  wlmle. 

in  15X5»  England  might  have  ob- 
tabed  Cuba  by  fiur  treaty,  in  payment 
of  a  long  standine  and  enormous  debt 
due  by  Spain,  which  wafi  wiped  out 
fur  nothing.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment offered  Florida  for  oboToe,  but 
with  all  our  lack  of  negotiating  wis- 
dom,  we  were  not  rpiite  such  fools  as 
to  take  what  would  inevitably  have 
been  a  bone  of  coDten^on  with  Bro- 
tlier  Jonathan,  and  have  ripped  open 
the  soce  ao  recently  and  tnin]y  «iea- 
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tri^eA  As  regarded  Cuba,  there  was 
Ihen  Qo  power  ready  to  gainsay  or 
oppoee  tfie  tnnifer.  The  Ameriean 
TUBon  of  aimenng  Canada  had  not 
quite  evap<tratod  :  their  eyes  were 
more  powcrtuily  fascinated  towards 
tihe  north ;  hut  m  suffered  the  onpor- 
tiinity  to  slip  away,  moat  probably 
for  ever.  By  a  ntranqe  exerci-<e  of 
underprized  maguaniinity,  our  sapient 
legislators  then  gave  away  erety 
thing,  when  they  miglit  liuve  kejitat 
their  own  selection,  and  iusked  for 
nothing,  nut  even  a  single  eomiuereial 
treaty  in  exchange.  The  other  nations 
who  ro^iptnl  the  advantage  of  what  we 
had  paid  for,  in  blood  anil  trea-sure, 
nearly  to  exhaustion,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  and  fattened  on  the  spoil ; 
but  we  were  so  intoxicated  with  tilory, 
succe^is,  and  empty  adulation,  that  we 
went  on  our  way  rejoicing  blindly  and 
heeding  them  in  t.  For  years,  when 
Island  after  inland,  nii<l  colujiy  after 
colony  fell  before  our  anus,  and  peo- 
nle  aaked,  **  What  are  they  aU  good 
norr*  the  answer,  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, was,  "  Oh,  they  will  do  to 
give  up  at  a  peace  1"  And  so,  in  duo 
were  idl  gnren  no.  Mar- 
tinique and  Ooadaloupc,  and  Bourbon, 
and  Java,  and  Curacoa,  and  Pondi- 
cherry,  &c.  (our  diplomatists  were 
very  mneh  iiudined  to  throw  in  the 
Ctu»e  and  Malta},  whilst  unprofitable 
and  exjK'nsive  rnck^  were  retained. 

What  an  island  would  Sicily  have 
heen  hf  this  tittatmder  Briti>sh  rule ! 
The  Sicilians,  as  we  ever  lielicved  they 
would,  lifive  proved  when  the  time 
and  opixtrtuiiity  came  that  they  can 
and  will  fi^ht.  Their  attachment  to 
the  En^^litfh  has  never  varied.  In 
Iblu,  when  the  French  landed  a  bat- 
talion or  two  to  the  south  of  Messina, 
as  a  diTersMHi  to  the  grand  attack 
which  never  came  ott".  and  the  de- 
tached force  was  taken  bv  the  21st 
Fusiliers  under  Colonel  Adam,  the 
peasantry  came  down  from  their 
aMNUitain  vil]iii:^es  in  swarms,  to  our 
assistance.  They  were  armed  with 
fttde  gun-s  pitdifoiks»  hOl-hooks. 
scgrthe-olades  fastened  on  pdes,  and 
e»«ry  d^cripti"  >n  of  weapon  they  could 
Mater.  It  was  with  diHiculto^  they 
aavMheiircRrented  from  breaking  in 
m  the  line  of  prisoners  as  they  march- 
ed aloni?  under  British  escort.  They 
insulted  them  by  asking  what  they 
iM  thm^  and  assmanoei,  not  con- 


they  were  not  wanted.  The  name  of 
their  own  sovereiim  was  never  uttered  j 
the  enr  wa^  "  rtw  Re  Omn^  e 
nostrihravilnglml  (Long  live  King 
George  and  our  gallant  £nglish 
friends.) 

The  NeapoUtaas  deaerted  evoi 

the  gallant  Murat  at  the  firat 
volley,  when  he  led  them  acainst 
the  Austrians  at  Tolentino,  and  they 
shouted  victory  or  death,  tilt  they 
heard  the  whistling  of  the  balls. 
They  can  do  ni-t  hin.:  but  run  away, 
murder  from  bchiud  a  hedge,  and 
bum  or  plunder  towns  they  are  un- 
able to  hold.  And  yet,  to  look  on 
in  the  ranks,  they  arc  aniong-st  the 
finest,  the  best  dressed,  and  nuwt  ac- 
curately drilled  troops  in  the  world. 
General  Chur<'li,  an  Enf^li.sh  offi(  er, 
who  obtained  credit  by  raii^ing  and 
equipping  for  our  service  two  bjit- 
talions  of  Albanians,  something  on  the 
old  Greek  model  of  costume,  and  who 
alter  Ferdinand  the  Fourth's  return 
to  Naples,  became  his  a4iutant-gen- 
eral,  urged  him  perpetually  to  come 
and  look  at  his  guards,  newly  dis- 
ciplined and  bedizened  with  lace  and 
frip{)ery,  as  if  they  had  been  carefully 
imoacked  from  bemlboxes.  The  kiujg 
at  length  complied,  muttering  that  it 
was  an  ineilable  seccaturuj  fell  asleep 
in  his  carriage  while  they  were  mareh- 
ing  past,  and  being  jogged  up  at  the 
close,  complimented  I'.is  indefatigable 
lieutenant  (who  had  ridden  up  to  him 
for  the  purpose),  saying,  "General 
Church,  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  : 
you  have  done  wonders.  They  look 
and  move  like  demigods  ;  but  you'll 
never  make  them  fight.  Good  morn- 
ing !"  The  old  gentleman  knew  hi.s 
men  of  old,  and  was  too  experienced 
a  sportsman  to  be  taken  in  by  ap- 
pearances. 

If  Sicily,  of  her  own  free  notion,  or 
acting  under  the  advice  and  influence 
of  her  heroic  emancipator,  inclines  to 
become  an  intapal  portion  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy,  and  the  grace  of  Na- 
|>oleon  the  Third  permits  the  annexa- 
tion, her  fortonea  at  the  |»rMent  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  vnU  imdoubt- 
edly  ne  improved.  But  why  should  she 
be  again  reduced  to  an  appanage  i 
Whvnot  anindependent  stat&gnaran- 
teed,  like  Greece,  by  the  Great  Powers  ? 
She  is  Italian,  it  is  true,  but  not  depend- 
ant on  Italy.  She  can  impart  strength 
to  the  peninsula  but  deriyes  none  from 
it  8he  hM  flsisthig  pretflnnona  ben 
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yond  those  of  many  principalities  in  \\v^  in  mnTiy  localities,  much  of  the 
the  Germanic  league.  Sardinia  is  natural  fertility  of  tl»e  laud  is  to  be 
nearly  ec^ual  in  geographical  Burfacc,  attributed.  Since  the  days  of  Dio- 
ncither  is  Corsica  a  contemptible  dorua,  the  facility  with  which  the 
rival;  but  l)(»th  to/,'ctlier  cannot  show  com  grows,  in  the  aWncc  of  almost 
a  tithe  of  the  undeveloped  internal  any  sort  of  culturoi  has  ever  been  pro- 
resources  of  SicOjr,  which  are  not  easily  rerhiaL 

calculated.  The  honey  of  Hybla  still  retains 
Tlie  question  ha>i  Ixen  often  debat-  its  classic  reputation:  and  the  fruit 
&ji  whether  civilization  in  general,  is  so  abundant  that,  aurinir  the  tiuie 
and  what  ia  called  the  balance  of  Euro-  of  the  British  occupation,  the  officers 
pean  power,  are  promoted  or  weakened  were  allowed  to  pluok  oranges,  lemons, 
Dv  the  fKtanlishmcnt  and  nniltiplicA-  and  grai)e8  in  the  fields  and  orchards 
tion  of  second  and  tiiird  rate  inde-  near  their  quarters,  without  charge, 
pendencies,  or  by  the  aggrandizement  The  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  nu^ 
of  great  ompin  .-^.  Like  nidst  other  merous;  wine  and  oil  incAlcnlable  in 
questions  there  arc  strong  arguments  quantity;  and  the  sulphur,  the  de- 
on  both  sides,  between  which  decisive  man<l  for  which  is  ever  on  the  in- 
opinion  vibrates  like  the  pendulum  of  crease,  supplies  asonrce  of  cxhaust- 
a  clock.  Napoleon  the  J  irst  thought  less  wealth,  oxreedinLr  that  derived 
it  good  polit  y  to  surround  himself  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  toge- 
with  small  allies,  uinler  the  nainti  of  ther.  The  oak  forests,  espcoialiv'  in 
Co^ederationoftheBhine;  but  when  the  woody  regions  of  Mount  £ftina» 
fortune  turned  on  him,  tin  y  tiuned  al")\in(l  in  magnifircnt  timber,  avail- 
too,  and  joined  the  strongest  side.  able  for  ship-building.  The  celebrated 
The  present  population  of  Sicily  chestnut  tree^  called  the  Castagna  de 
Bcaroely  reaches  two  millions.  This  cento  Cavalli^  because,  it  is  said,  a 
number  might  be  rapidly  increased,  hniHlred  horRomen  can  stand  under 
under  good  government,  to  five  times  its  shade,  has  often  been  comuiemo- 
the  amount ;  and  the  land  would  sua-  rated  by  tourists,  and  still  flourishea 
tain  even  more.  No  one  can  doubt  in  all  its  luxuriance.  I'hera  are,  in 
this  who  remembers  that,  ar^eording  fact,  several  trees  bo  closely  entwined 
to  the  most  authentic  chroniclers,  together  that  the  separate  stems  cau 
Synunue  alone  contained  l,80(),iXX)  only  with  difficulty  be  identified, 
inhabitants  when  besieged  by  the  There  is  scarcely  any  tiling  worthy 
Romans  under  jMarcellus,  B.c.  215.  the  natne  nf  a  river,  but  there  are  two 
The  siege  lasted  three  years,  being  or  three  lakes;  and  in  winter,  after 
protracted  to  that  unusual  length  heavy  rain,  the  mountain  streams,  or 
principally  through  tho  meehanie^d  Jinmara^,  swell,  for  a  few  hours,  into 
contrivances  of  Archimedes.  At  that  foaniin.^  torrents.  At  the  fountain  of 
time,  the  circumference  of  the  city  Cyaiu',  of  classic  fame,  in  the  vicinity 
exceeded  twenty-two  English  miles :  of  SvraoLse,  the  Papyrm  plant,  ap- 
but  it  is  now  confined  to  the  small  jtlied  l>y  the  ancients  to  so  many  use- 
is!;  nd  of  Ortygia,  while  the  inhabi-  ful  parjioses,  is  to  Ix?  found,  in  great 
UiuU  have  dwindled  down  to  eight-  bemity  and  abundance.  The  inhabi- 
een  thousand  within  the  walls,  tants  now  use  it  only  to  bind  their 
AgrigentuTn,  also,  at  the  period  of  its  sheaves  of  com  during  harvest-time, 
greatest  prosperity,  nmnbered  eight  The  marshes  producca  by  the  annual 
hundred  thousand  souls.  Its  descend-  overflowing  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
ant^  the  modem  Qirgenti,  can  with  is  the  only  other  locality  in  the  world 
difficulty  enuniemte  seventeen  thou-  where  this  plant  grows  spontaneously, 
sand,  in  ancient  da^s,  Cicero  and  But  tiie  great  and  exclusive  ad  van- 
other  writers  called  Sicily  the  granarv  tage  pussemed  by  SicOy,  in  a  poliliail 
of  Rome;  and  so  she  proved  herself  or  conunercial  aenie^  lies  in  the nohia 
in  more  than  one  season  of  dearth,  harbours  of  Syrnruse,  Messitn,  and 
(jorn  is  not  now  the  staple  commodity  Agosta.  They  are  perfectly  landlocked 
of  the  island,  hut  it  might  be  culti-  and  secure,  let  the  wind  blow  from 
vated  to  any  extent  with  little  labour  what  qimrter  it  will ;  the  two  former 
and  less  outlay.  Notwithstanding  the  capable  of  cnntnining  large  fleets  of 
ravages  of  Etna,  it  cannot  be  doiibted  men-of-war,  and  with  depths  of  water, 
that  to  this  same  volcano^  and  to  the  in  a  tideless  sea,  for  the  most  gigantic 
mineral  and  sulphureous  waters  exist-  modem  three^ecker.  There  are  none 
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■upcrior  in  the  MediteiranoAn,  not 
even  Mahon  or  Tult  tta,  while  Con- 
tliu'iitiil  Italy  is  almost  liaibnurlf.ss. 
Trace  the  entire  seaboard  from  Viila 
franca,  now  given  np  to  the  French, 
round  (^peSpartiven to  to  Venice,  in- 
dmive,  and  the  who'..  v\t<mt  ot  fifteen 
hundred  miles  and  upwanU  prei^euts 
not  a  single  hayeu,  projx'rly  »40  calleil ; 
tlie  best  are  open  roadsteadn  or  qx- 
p<t>»^d  hnyf.  Witliin  the  artificial 
moiej*  of  (ienoa,  L^hom,  Naples,  and 
Ancona,  eomparatively  small  ▼esseLs 
only  can  enter.  Venice  is  choked  up, 
having  been  entirely  neglected  by  the 
policy  or  jealousy  of  Austria,  whicli 
preferred  Tri^te,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gulf,  as  her  naval  emporium. 
Nafjoleon,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  or  restore,  the 
sapremacy  of  Venice.  He  boilt  a 
Hplendid  Inie-of-battlf  ship  tliere,  eall- 
etl  the  Kivoli,  and  sent  licr  to  sea,  to 
try  the  fortune  of  her  name.  Tlie 
matter  was  ho  on  brought  to  issua 
On  the  second  day  her  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  Victoriouis,  of  t  •jual  ton  e, 
to  whom  she  surrendered  after  a  re- 
solute fight. 

Tlie  islands  on  the  Italian  roast  arc 
better  supplied  with  harUiurs  tlian 
the  peninisula  itself.  In  addition  to 
those  named  In  Sicily,  Minorcii,  and 
Malta,  there  are  the  Magdalene,  in 
the  Straits  of  JBonifauiu,  where  Lord 
Kelson  fireqisently  ran  in  for  water 
and  provisions  when  blockading  Tou- 
lon; St.  George's,  in  Lissa,  tlie  head- 
auarters  of  our  Adriatic  iSquadron 
noni  1809  to  1815,  oppomte  to  whicli 
Sir  William  Host«  fought  his  gallant 
action ;  and  Porto  Femyo,  and  Lon- 
gone,  in  Elba. 

The  climate  of  Sicily,  too,  being 
tempered  on  all  sides  by  the  sea 
breezes,  if?  most  salubrious,  although 
hot  eveu  to  broiling  in  summer.  Pul- 
monte  complaints  and  epidemic  ferers 
are  unknown.  The  English  offi<-ers, 
in  spite  of  reiterated  euutions,  wonld 
go  and  shoot  in  the  marshes  of  Lcn- 
tini  during  the  malaria  season.  But 
they  were  resolute  to  make  vacancies, 
and  died  as  surely  as  they  w  ent.  The 
airocco^  or  south  wind,  is  u  tearful 
vi--itation,  sweeping  across  thedesn  ts 
of  Africii.  witli  a  liot,  sulfocating blast, 
very  unlike  the  gentle  "  Auater  eulo- 
gised by  some  poets ;  but  its  visits 
•re  **few  and  far  between,"  and  sel- 
dom exceed  two  nr  three  days  in  du- 
ration. During  that  time,  wiise  people 
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api)iy  wet  blankets  to  their  wjudows, 
and  re«gn  themselres  to  indoor  dark- 
ness. Tiie  natives  are  wont  to  say, 
tluit  none  but  dogs  and  Enjrlishmen 
are  mad  enough  to  appear  in  the 
streets. 

There  is  a  militar\'  pnsiticm  nearly 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  island,  trombining 
advantages  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  so  peculiar  as  to  dcaenre 
a  minute  dcseription.  The  world  does 
not  produce  anotlier  to  compet<'  wiH; 
it.  We  allude  to  Castro  Giov  umi, 
the  ancient  Euna^  celebrated  for  one 
of  tlie  most  memorable  aV>dui'tions 
recorded  in  mythologieai  fal^e,  and 
eulojpsed  by  Milton  in  his  great  epic, 
as 

"  That  fair  TieM 
iH Knna,  whtiie  I'tuBerjitnit.  i;.4tliLriut:  (lowers, 
HwMlf  a  fairer  flower,  h\  i^N.oii.y  /><> 
Was  gatber'd.  which  cost  C'erts  all  that 
To  »eek  her  through  the  world." 

Diodoru.s  Livy,  and  Cicero,  have  left 
ample  descriptions  of  the  city  of  Enna. 

Livy  mentions  tliat  it  ^^a.s  erected 
n[Min  the  summit  '  f  -  veM-  liii^h  moun- 
tain, quite  inaulaied,  aua  uu  aii  sidea 
extremely  steep.  He  says,  empha- 
tically: "In  exeelso  loeo  ct  prfenipto 
uudique  situ inexpugnabilis  est."  The 
elevation  is  upwards  of  4,0(K)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  height 
exeeedin that  of  Snowdon  iiy  nearly 
one  miajler ;  and  the  approaches  on 
all  sides  are  as  difficnlt  as  when  the 
Roman  hist^jrian  penned  the  above 
sentonee.  The  table-land  at  the  top 
is  pertectlv  even,  and  about  five  miles 
in  circumference, abundsmtly  supplied 
with  springs  of  pure  water,  ana  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary, a  beautiful 
lake  stands  dose  to  the  town.  This 
lake  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  Plutonic  rape, 
the  Lwjodi  Profi^rpina^  which  is  si- 
tuated in  the  valley  several  miles  ofl', 
the  aromatic  and  sylvan  luxuriance  oi 
whose  Ixmks  hits  lost  nothing  with 
the  lapse  of  ages,  but  still  vindicates 
the  udowing  commendations  of  Cicero 
and  ( )vid. 

The  modem  Castro  Giovanni  is  one 
of  the  most  miserable  and  least  invit- 
ing towns  in  Sicily.  All  vestiges  of 
antiouity  have  nearly  disapj)eared. 
Of  trie  far- famed  temjile  of  Ceres,  a 
single  and  apocryphal  stone  remains. 
The  castle  built  by  the  Romans  is  fast 
crumbling  to  its  base,  but  still  strong 
enounh  tor  its  ordinary  appliance,  a 
state  prison.    The  view  from  toe 
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mouidermg  batdemente  is  not  to  be 
described.  It  must  be  seen  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauties. 

Wlien  it  wa.s  kuowii  that  Garibaldi 
iia<i  resolved  ou  a  descent  on  Sicily, 
many  old  miHtary  men,  acquainted 
with  the  country,  imagined  that  he 
would  laud  on  the  smooth  beach, 
between  Catania  and  the  little  riyer 
Giarretta,  move  acros-s  the  extensile 
plains  in  that  neiji;libuurhood,  seize  on 
Castro  Giovanni,  which  was  imde- 
fended,  and  from  that  oentral  point 
imfiirl  his  flag  of  independence,  and 
issue  his  proclamations.  A^ain^t  a 
foe  more  loruiidable  than  the  Nea- 
politana  and  their  imbedle  leaden, 
this  would  have  been  the  more  pru- 
dent and  safer  course  ;  but  he  boldly 
took  tiie  bull  by  the  horns,  undoubt- 
edly tniatiDg  mneh  to  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Palermo,  I  ni'lfd  as  nearly  m  he  could 
to  the  cap  i  till,  and  marched  on  it  direct, 
with  how  glorious  a  r^olt  ia  before 
the  world,  an  it  will  form  a  bright 
chapter  in  futtire  bistorj'. 

But  what  of  education,  the  great 
ttoew  of  power  t  In  ^cily,  even 
ain.mgst  tht^  better  classes,  it  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected,  or  pauses  on 
the  threshold  of  the  rudiments.  £z> 
eeptious  there  arc,  of  course,  both 
tmon^rst  the  rln-Tand  laity  ;  but  an 
enlightened  priest  or  a  well-read,  tra- 
velled nobleman,  are  ram  aves.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  voung  ladies 
of  condition  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write ;  their  correspondence  with  their 
lovers  IB  carried  on  throngh  the  me- 
dium of  a  notary  or  professional 
acribe,  who  nits  at  some  public  place 
at  the  reoupt  of  custom,  and  indites 
letteia  and  anawen  at  the  rate  of  a 
menoearlino^  twopence  Englisli each 
time.  Matters  in  this  respect  may 
have  advanced  since  1814,  but  at  thut 
time  we  were  penmially  acquainted 
with  a  duke  who  instead  of  signing  his 
name  had  *'a  mark  to  himself,  as 
Jack  Cade  says,  ''like  on  honest, 
plain-dealing  man."  The  fishermen 
are  a  remarlxnVly  \\m\  muscular  race- 
the  peasantry  in  general,  robust  and 
abstemious,  extremely  superstitioujsin 
all  points  of  religiouB  faith,  and  pro- 
foundly uninformed.  We  once,  in  a 
luountai?!  ramble,  Btimibled  upon  a 
village,  of  which  not  one  of  the  iuha- 
bitante  knew  the  name.  They  called 
it  in  their  patois  duogo  (for  /""^r<K  the 
placeX  and  lef enod  u»  to  the  yxiimt  for 
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further  information.  To  the  worthy 
nadre  we  accordingly  repaired,  and 
found  that  the  locality  was  designated 
as  ^an  Gifjvanni  in  the  book  of  assess- 
ment or  parish  registry ;  but  that  his 
flock  only  recognised  it  aa  the^  had 
informed  us.  On  another  occasion  we 
were  asked,  in  a  large  company,  by  a 
cabinet  minister  who  proposed,  visit< 
ing  England,  if  there  was  a  carriage- 
road  from  Portsmouth  to  Tx)ndon.  A 
respectable  citizen  of  Palermo,  also, 
nearly  sixty  yean  of  age,  observed, 
when  questioned,  that  he  had  heard  of 
Monreale,  a  town  celebrated  f  r  it« 
iHorman  cathedral,  three  miles  lri>ui 
the  capital,  and  that  he  had  actoaUy 
once  been  as  far  as  Mezzo-Monreale,  a 
vi]' age  situated  half  way.  His  pere- 
grinations were  as  extensive  as  those  of 
the  first  Newberry,  of  thecomer  of 
Paur8,ofwhom  it  was  said  that  he  bad 
never  seen  any  trem  except  the  thirteen 
at  the  back  of  the  churchyard  in  that 
rural  vicinity.  The  number  of  the 
nobility  is  excessive ;  you  scarcely 
meet  a  man  without  a  title.  Dnkes, 
princes,  and  barons  are  as  common  as 
the  counts  in  Milan,  t^me  of  the 
elder representativei*  nvc  ri.  hand  have 
goml  revenues:  but  the  condition  of 
the  cadets,  jis  a  sick  and  indigent'* 
younger  brother  infornuxl  us,  iH  miaer- 
ablc  in  the  cxtrcrae.  They  have  no 
patrimony  beyond  a  garret  in  the  fa- 
mily mansion,  from  which  they  can- 
not be  excluded,  and  there  they  vege- 
tate as  hereditary  and  starving  incum  • 
brauces,  furniture  and  food  not  being 
included  in  the  bond.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  many,  and  too  haughty  to 
follow  a  trade. 

A  singular  illustration  of  Sicilian 
pride  and  poverty,  with  ite  mddental 
and  inseiKirable  meanness,  once  nc- 
cuiTed  to  the  writer  of  th's  article. 
He  was  walking  with  a  brother  othcer 
on  the  Marina,  at  Palermo,  during  the 
higli  tidr  of  the  fa.^hionable  promen- 
ade in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  A 
nobleman  of  high  rank  drove  down  in 
a  yeiy  ancient  and  cumbrous  vehide^ 
drawn  by  two  iiatriarchal  horses,  with 
a  fonflm^an  and  throe  lacqueys  of 
siiJiilar  date.  The  whole  turn-out 
had  a  most  antediluvian  aspect:  their 
chronology  baffled  cah  idation.  The 
duke  stepped  out,  came  uii  to  us,  took 
oil'  his  liat,  and  literally  l)egged  for  a 
doUar  Aa  soon  as  we  had  recovered 
from  our  pnrpri?;e,  and  clearly  under- 
stood what  he  meant)  and  that  ho  was 
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i^xplyingOB  his  own  account,  nut    the  the  bills  of  mortality  must  be  eome- 

Xt  of  a  chanty,  the^eneral  pretence  thing  awfiil  to  think  o£ 

3  English  milordi  arc  jKulrcssed,  In  no  country  in  the  world  doen 

we  entered  into  convenjation.  The  "ii-  the  Cenobitie  life  flouriBh  so  luxu- 

lustrioufl  prince"  then  became  i[nite  riantly.   The  monasteries  have  never 

oonfideutiikl,  infonuing  ua  fhinkly  been  suppressed,  neither  have  the 

that  Le  hail  a  palace  and  establish-  Capurhiu  Friars,  as  in  Northern  Italy 

ment  in  aihiition  to  the  equipage  we  in  1796  and  17:17,  Iwen  converted 

saw,  but  uu  ways  and  means,  not  into  stalwart  dragooiiH.    It  ha.s  l>«en 

even  PBftdy  cash  enongh  to  supply  computed  that  thereare      h  >  monki 

maccaroni  and  water  nielnns.     lio  and  secular  ilrriry  on  the  ishmd,  a 

gave  UA  m  many  "  Eceeieujia*s  '  and  tearful  di.spr<»p<»rtion  to  the  aggre- 

80  many  compliments  to  England  in  ^te  number  of  souls ;  in  fact,  an 

general,  and  King  George  in  parti-  mcubus  on  society,  and  n  formidable 

Hilar,  that  we  in  return  liestowe.d  on  barricade  a ^rainst  iinprnvenient.  Hut 

him  a  dollar  eacb^  our  comuauiou  de-  tiuy  too,  witii  bonie  tew  eminent  ex- 

ekxini^tbat  he  did  it  for  thefim  of  ception^,  share  in  the  general  ignor- 

the  thmg;  wilt  n  upon  the  noble  men-  ance,  more  particuhurly  in  the  ruml 

(licant  skipiM'd  into  his  carriage,  and  districts,  and  are  apathetic  rather 

vanished  with  the  alacrity  of  the  than  subtle,  or  zealous  to  slaying 

gboet  of  dieoonsolate  Miss  Bailey  in  in  the  article  of  convenaon.  One 

the  song^  when  gratified  with  the  reason  for  this  may  be,  and  fiir  Irom 

unexpected  one  pound  note.   We  pji  w  a  bad  onp.  that  there  is  no  one  to  con- 

him  a^in  soon  after  in  the  Mail,  ex-  verL  no  Mortara  to  abduct,  or  lapeed 

changing  bland  salutes  on  all  sides  infidel  to  terrify— neither  Jew  nor 

with  nundreda  of  his  onler,  many  of  Protestant.    The  whole  population 

whom  had  similar  eouipages  and  re-  nn^  inunitiirated  Romanista,  after  the 

venues,  perhaps,  in  tne  same  flourish-  old  tadniou,  without  leaven  of  sect  or 

ing  condition.  svnod.   The  prevailing  style  of  wor< 

In  morals,  we  L'rieve  to  say,  the  sliip  is  what  we  understand  by  the 

8iciiian.s    are  sadly    hititudinarian,  term  Mario! itrjf,  or  substitution  of 

though  still  above  the  avera<^e  of  the  Ma<lonna  lor  the  JSiiviour.  "If 

their  continental  ueij^hboura,  who  we  enter  tlie  chnrohes,"  says  the 

have  more  opportunities  of  knowin?  awthnr  o(  /'ffur'-^i  from  Sic  J  >/,  "the 

better  ;  while  tlieir  religion  is  not  so  choicest  shrines  are  occupied  by  sta- 

openly  a  pretence  and  mockery.  They  tuea  of  the  Virgin,  crowned  and 

are  imaginatiTe  and  quick  in  pcn^p-  sceptred  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  if 

tion,  but  somewhat  ^jiven  to  l)e  of-  we  perambulate  tlie  streets,  every 

fended  at  tiides  ;  ready  on  Blight  corner  exhibits  the  same  tutelary 

proTocations  to  iight  duels  with  the  image  ;  while  on  the  walls  of  ceme- 

small  sword,  but  generally  abliom nt  teries  are  representations  of  souls  in 

of  the  pistol,  witli  an  idea  that  all  pur^tory  lookin::?  up  imploririL'lv  to 

Englishmen  are  unerring  shots.  Tueir  her  to  save  them  by  her  uii-puwerlui 

re^ird  for  British  eoitoinB  and  insti-  intereession.  Jemn,  m  short,  seems 

tutions  is  unaffectedly  genuine,  and  dethroned  from  His  peculiar  office  as 

they  firmly  believe  wo  are  entitled  to  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 

take theleadwesoambitiousiy  assume,  Mary  everywhere  substituted  in  His 

always  reeerving,  with  a  sigh  of  re-  room.  To  her  the  devout  Catholics 

gret,  that  although  this  world  is  ours,  confide  their  wants  and  prrfer  tlrair 

we  have  but  a  poor  ehanc^j  in  the  petitions,  as  relyini;  more  on  her  sjth- 

next^  from  our  stubl^om  her^jf.  They  pathy  with  their  distresses,  and,  jper- 

are  alao  terribly  given  to  litigation,  adventure,  also^  indulgence  for  tneir 

and  will  enter  a  suit  for  the  recovery  frailties." 

of  a  pin's  head-    A  recent  traveller  The  Sicilians,  also,  are  prodigiously 

tells  us  there  are,  in  the  single  city  of  given  to  believe  in  miradea.  Prince 

Falermo,  4,000  gentlemen  of  the  long  Hohenlohe  would  have  been  canon- 

robe,  all  of  whom  contrive  to  make  izcd  amonjirf^t  theni  while  yet  alive, 

out  a  living— ad voeate.H  and  attorneys  In  1811,  there  were  wveral  smart 

being  included  in  the  same  category,  shocks  of  earthquake  at  Messina,  in 

If  the  disciples  of  Oalen  and  Hippo-  la^id  sucoeasion.  Consternation  pre- 

cntes  are  m  the  same  proportion,  Tailed;  mmj  elders  remembeied  the 
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terrible  catastrophe  of  1783^  vhieh 
laid  the  dty  in  ruins,  ami  expected  a 
repotition.  f\ie  inhabitants,  gene- 
rally, bruugUt  tkeir  uiattreasea  into 
the  streets  and  squares,  and  slept  for 
nighte  in  the  open  air.  A  general 
report  arose  that  astiitueof  the  Viroin 
Mary  iu  one  of  the  churches  whh 
weeping  bitterlv  in  anticipation  of 
Boine  tcrril>lc  calamity.  Such  crowds 
throii^^ed  to  the  sac-red  bnildini:.  t!:Mt 
they  were  in  danger  of  sulibeatiun  ui 
pressing  in  and  out  Tiie  excite- 
ment called  for  the  iiiterfercnec  (»f 
the  authorities,  who  requested  the 
bi«Iiop  to  decide  the  question.  The 
prelate  went  in  state.  Being  a  very 
old  man,  a  commodiotif  staircase  was 
erected  by  which  he  ascended  to  the 
devatioQ  of  the  statue.  There  a 
white  cambric  handkerchief  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  with  which  he  d«'Ili  titely 
wiped  the  eyes  and  f*K«  of  the  tifjiu-e. 
He  then  turned  solemnly  round,  and 
d®clarc<l,  "Mychildmi,  we  arc  de- 
ceive-d  :  there  no  iiiiraclt-."  Orcat 
was  the  disappointment^  and  loud  the 
munnurs  of  complaint,  out  there  was 
no  appeal  from  such  an  orthodox  de- 
cision. When  the  r>ritish  forces  occu- 
pied the  island,  our  HUtgeuud  were  iu 
great  request  The  natives  always 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  aid  in  all 
ditticult  cases.  If  the  patient  re- 
oivered,  a  painting  (gencruiiy  u  most 
frightful  daub)  was  made  to  com- 
memorate *' the  miracle.''  In  tliis 
the  Huflerer  wa.s  depicted  in  Ik  iI,  with 
the  weejiing  family  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  spruce-looking'  gentle- 
man, in  re<l  unilorm,  feeling  the  i)ul.sc 
of  the  sick  maiden  or  youth,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Above,  hovered  in 
clouds  and  glory,  the  patron  saint  or 
8ainte3s  of  the  family.  This  painting 
was  placed  ou  one  of  the  altara  of 
tiieir  ohuroh,  a  traditionary  remi- 
nisoenoe  or  revival  of  thk  old  ^agan 
enBtom  of  afiizing  a  votive  offerugin 


r  of  Sicilj/.  [Au|^  - 

the  temple  of  Neptune  after  escape 

from  shipwreck. 

This  extremely  low  scale  of  popular 
education,  this  Ciniuieriau  ignorance 
and  utter  blindness  are,  nerhape,  more 
promising  foundations  lor  the  intro- 
dn<  tion  of  light  tlian  the  bewilderini; 
halt  instruction,  the  mere  glimmering 
of  letters  which  flounders  in  a  mass 
of  i-j  otchet-?  and  theories,  and  no  eoii- 
fn'Mitls  tnith  and  fal«:ehr)(id  that  they 
laa  with  dithculty  be  separated  or 
distinguished.  li  t  us  n  tiiemher, 
also,  how  long  and  helplessly  thf  en- 
ergies of  Sicily  have  been  kept  down 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  most  bigot- 
ed and  iniquitous  of  the  old  rotten 
despotisms  of  the  Continent.  They 
have  shaken  it  oft' with  the  energy  of 
the  roused  lion,  and  eveiy  change 
must  impitove  their  condition.  A. 
great  opportunity,  an  advancing  des- 
tiny seems  opening  to  them  at  iajst 
Most  sincerely  do  we  ho\)e  that  they 
will  neither  tlu-ow  it  away  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  it  to  be  wrested  from 
them  through  meddling  interference 
or  hollow  concessioBS  dictated  by  fear. 
When  natioTis  liberate  themselves  by 
the  sword,  they  have  passed  beyond 
the  ncccssitv  of  temporizing  expe- 
dients. Bicily  is  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect and  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world,  from  her  cla;<sical associations, 
her  long  sutiering.  iier  struggles  for 
emaneipation ;  ana  of  England,  above 
all  other  state.^,  from  our  close  inti- 
macy during  many  year*;  of  the  late 
war,  the  promises  we  held  out  to  them, 
and  the  friendship  and  affection  which 
the  inhabitants  evinced  towards  us, 
though  so  thoroughly  opposed  in  ha- 
bits, manners,  morals,  and  rehgion. 
Darker  countries  have  won  their  way 
into  snnliirlit,  ami  nn  one  ran  calcu- 
late the  progress  of  the  stone  now 
roUine  onward  with  such  an  elastic 
bound. 
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WANDE&INUS  IN  IRELAND. 

Wi  are  going  to  write  sometiiiug  dence  of  those  who  re^dde  ou  the  apotj 

aboot  Kikar  and  GlenoolumbkiUe,  amidst  those  lovely  but  unnotioea 

two  Tdld  parishes  in  the  raoiiTtt;iinoii8  wildn.    And  we  feel  a  jminful  cer- 

barony  ol'  Baiinagh,  in  the  county  of  taiiity,  that  amidst  the  <i:ivdt  amount 

Booegal ;  and  in  treating  of  any  di^-  of  the  travelling  and  touring  popuia- 

trict  ao  little  known,  we  lutTe  need  to  tion  of  these  kingdoms^  not  tea  in  a 

Iwrow  the  pen  of  a  Murray  or  a  hundred  have  ever  heard  of  the  miV- 

Fra&er,  and  assume  for  the  nonce  lime  and  tinted  sea-walk  of  Sheve 

KMething  of  the  guide-book  style  of  League,  or  the  solitary  and  green  val- 

aanutire,  in  order  to  enable  our  read-  ley  of  Malin  Glen,  whose  wilds  onee 

er  to  gain  the  spot;  assuring  him  at  gave  refui^eto  "  Prinee  Charlie,"  ac- 

the  same  time  that  any  trouble  he  cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  peas- 

iDay  be  put  to,  or  any  length  of  way  antry,  and  whose  silent  hills  are  rife 

be  may  have  to  endure,  wiU  be  amply  with  the  grey  ruins  of  remote  anti- 

repud  him  by  the  enjojnnent  of  tiie  qiiity.  unu  full  of  eccleaiastiGai  and 

rare  and  rouiantiu  scenery  which  will  hititorictil  interest 

tteet  bun  everywhere  in  these  remote  OleneolumbkiUe,  and  its  next-door 

i«g30Ds.  neighbour,  Kilcar,  are  accessible  to 

And  surely  we  shall  not  l>o  nr/^nspd  travellers,  either  by  reacliiiitr  Ennis- 

of  any  thing  of  a  Hibemicus   uror  if  killen  per  train,  from  whence  the  jour- 

ire  eniieiis  astonidunent,  mingled  ney  can  be  effected,  BaUyshannon 

with  indignation,  that  of  the  many  and  Donegal,  by  cheap  and  comfort- 

who  nm  through  Ireland,  and  then  able  vans:  or  else  by  holding  on  to  the 

"iaake  a  book,  all  seem  to  tread  the  lail  till  you  arrive  at  Strabane,  from 

taaie  via  trita,  and  tnmwa^ir  of  un*  wliieh  tne  travdler  may  descend  on 

alterable  dull  travel,  to  which  they  Donegal  through  the  Gap  of  Bames- 

cleaw  as  closelv  as  an  excursion  train  m<»re,  and  by  the  mountain  Lough  cf 

to  the  rail ;  and  thus  we  have  **  Tours  Mounie — a  wild  and  solitary  drive, 

m  Connemara,"  and  **  Tripe  to  the  Bonef^  then,  is  the  starting  point 

Giant's  Cause  waj-,"  and  "Wander-  or  frontier  town  of  this  district :  it  is 

jnga  through  Wieklow  '  perix>trated  a  wonderfully  small  metropolis,  or  ra- 

n  f&et,  and  then  paraded  from  the  ther  micropoiii»,  yet  it  has  its  notA- 

rtm ;  while  few  are  to  be  found  who,  bilities  ami  points  of  renown.   It  can 

turning  aside  from  the  beaten  path,  boast  natural  beauties  in  the  river  Esk, 

deviate  into  the  more  distant  Irish  which  i*un.s  between  its  high,  green 

yigy  we  would  now  describe —  banks,  into  Donegal  liny,  a  most  noble 

WflM^ilibefiMst^wehayethAeTi-  and  mi^estie  sheet  of  water,  acroea 
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whoBe  broad  bosom  Bundoran  bathers  gates,  ploughs,  carts,  and  farming  inl- 
and KillyV>o|^  cockle-gatherers  might  plements  of  every  kind  are  made  tor 
seek  to  gaze  at  each,  other,  aad  prob*  the  tenants ;  and  better  than  all,  here 
abiy  succeed  in  so  doing,  if  the  air  is  a  really  magnificent  schoolhouse, 
werebutelear,  and  the  telescope  to  just  romplrted  in  all  its  parts,  and 
primiire  force..  built  at  Mr.  Murray  {Stewart's  expense. 

In  respect  of  antiquities,  I>onegal  In  this  building  every  thing  is  con- 
can  show  a  mouldering  monjwtery  of  stnictedto  meet  thegood  andthecom- 
Fmnciscan  friars  in  ruins,  and  a  fine  fort  of  scholar  as  well  ns  teacher, 
old  castle,  well  preserved  Lord  the  same  liberal  hand  is  visible  every- 
Airan,  which  the  O^DoneU  built,  and  where.  Indeed  one  may  reasonably 
held  as  their  summer. residence,  until  guess  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
their  conquest  aud  attaint,  when  it  rented  received  is  thrown  back  again, 
passed  into  the  hands  ot  Sir  Ba&ii  on  the  eHtute  in  the  ishape  of  improve* 
Brooke,  armiger,  who  held  it  for  ments,  for  much  of  the  country  about 
Queen  Eh'zalx'tli  ;  the  knight's  Che-  Killybeps  and  Kilcar  is  dotted  with 
shire  scutf^hp'>n  and  ugly  crest,  viz.,  a  comfortal)le  elated  bouses ;  gates  are 
badfflsr  p2j|<s^(iit  proper,  bcin^  carved  put  up,  pathways  opened,  the  mud 
on  thechimney-pieoe,  and  plainly  dis-  Wels  are  disappearing,  and  the 
ceniible.  genius  of  comfort  and  of  neatness 

And  in  regard  <>f  thino;.^  itsetul,  thi.s  exhibits  his  presence,  and  asserts  his 

small  town  can  exhibit  a  spa,  which  swa^ 

every  one  talks  of,  and  nobody  drinks;  Against  tiiese  beneficent  innova- 
a  branch  office  of  the  Ulster  Banking  tions  are  oy^y>osed  the  Irish  inertness, 
Company;  a  neat  little  church  ;  and  and  the  hereditary  and  vicious  con- 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  gentlemanly  servatism,  which  make  our  country- 
did  hotel,  from  whose  door  the  Killy*  men  cling,  like  limpets  on  a  rock,  to 
begs  van  starts  in  good  time  to  break  old  liabits  and  ancestral  usages,  and 
the  neck  of  the  journey,  before  the  resist  the  intrtxiuction  of  what  they 
summer  sun  kisses  the  western  wave,  regard  as  novdties;  but  when  the 
For  seventeen  winding  mil(^  the  landlord  is  manifestly  so  generous, 
road  follows,  fur  the  mr>st  part,  the  and  the  agent  !?econd.s  him  so  deter- 
sinuosities  of  the  sea-board :  the  van,  minately  luid  inteiligentiv,  one  must 
on  the  occasion  of  our  tiavei,  was  un-  hope  that  ignorance  and  sloth  will 
crowdod  and  commodious;  the  driv-  give  way  eventually*  and  that  the 
er  obliging  and  communi<'ative ;  the  people  will  see  their  own  advantage 
weather  deli(  unis;  andthe  viewsonall  m  adopting  the  system  of  improve- 
sides  charming  and  diversified.  Pre-  ment  whi<»  their  landlord  so  kindly 
■ently  we  came  to  a  schoolhouse  built  oifers  them. 

up'">n  n  round,  green  hill,  in  the  neatest  In  our  route  from  Donegal  to  Killy- 

and  vci  y  l>est  taste,  resembling  more  begs  we  passed  through  many  a  league 

such  a  ''cottage  om^"  as  you  wotdd  of  dreary  mountain  moorland,  diyer- 

mect  in  an  Knj^li.sh  nobleman's  plea-  sified  with  bright  and  piquant  scen- 

sure-grounda,  than  a  literary  forge  to  cry  ;  now  we  had  a  view  of  the  sea  on 

hammer  dull  bead-bolts  into  educa-  the  left,  aud  St.  John's  Point  far  run- 

tional  shape.  This  edifice,  the  driver  ning  out  among  its  green  waves ;  now. 

told  me,  was  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  on  the  ri^dit,  a  blue  mountain  would 

Murrnv  >^t«'wart,a  Scotch  gentleman,  upheave  into  sight,  or  a  hill  side  tor- 

who  quaiiiieri,  or  rather  ignores,  the  rent  come  raving  and  tumbling  down 

charge  of  absenteeism,  which  micrht  its  gully,  makingmunemidstthe soli' 

>>e  preferred  against  him,  by  having  tude  of  the  scene. 

his  substitute  a  re.sidtMit  agent  of  \Vc  strained  up  the  hill  at  Mount 

extraordinary  excellence,  activity,  and  Charles,  passed  the  church  and  bridge 

intelligence.    This  gentleman,  Mr.  of  Inver,  leaving  that  water-logged 

George  Venables  Wilson,  n  ides  in  a  locality  on  the  left— a  place whicnal- 

beautiful  villa  on  tiie  sea  at  Killy  begs,  ways  looks  as  if  it  was  just  recovering 

All  around  his  house  betrays  the  hand  from  being  drowned:  and  as  we 

of  taste,  and  betokens  the  care  of  a  mounted  a  fine  breezy  hill  a  little  ftir* 

provident  manager  over  a  large  estate  ther  on,  a  noble  rnngc  of  purple 

and  needy  tenantry.  Here  are  attach-  mountains  rose  before  us  on  the  south 

ed  to  the  otiices  a  first-rate  forge,  and  and  east  There  were  Blue  Stack  and 

a  complete  carpenter's  shop^  where  his  neighbour  Bdahade,  at  whose  base 
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the  bri'p'ht  lalco  slcops  ;  there  were  Sil- 
veriiiil,  whieh  frowns  over  Lough  An- 
arget:  and  Binbane;  and  Croaghna- 
geer  far  to  the  right ;  and  wild  Lieg- 
nafania,  towards  Lough  Dcrg ;  and 
northwanl,  >ix^i\t  ("nendowan,  with 
all  their  swrllin;,'  and  connecting  up- 
lands and  hollows,  where  the  shadows 
lie  dark  ari<l  teiuier.  Xow  the  road 
becomes  wilder,  and  presently  we 
reach Duukaneelj,  stan<liug  high,  and 
graced  with  a  neatchurch  and  {)arson- 
age  ;  an<l  we  had  a  view  of  M'.swine's 
Bay,  and  the  distant  Isiand  uf  innih- 
dutf,  and  an  old  ruin  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay  called  M^Swine'B  Castle. 

These  iM'Swines  were  seefindnry 
ciiiels  of  Donegal  under  the  O  Douels 
fcr  many  a  rude  year,  till  the  cold- 
hearted  tSaxon  came  with  a  sword  by 
his  siilc  and  money  in  his  po<*ket,  to 
destroy  Komance  and  Feudalism,  and 
iatrodnoe  secaritj  and  Civilization. 
Hub  family  is,  1  believe,  now  al- 
most extinct,  or  at  least  exisfini'  in 
poverty  and  decadency  of  coudiiion. 
It  is  related  of  them,  that  in  dislojral 
tkoea  they  preserved  their  loyalty; 
and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
eaoe  to  "  Pynnar'a  Survey  of  the 
Ulster  Settlement  in  IMO,"  where  we 
find  that  Walter  M'Loughlin  M'Swino 
was  the  *'oriL;inal  patentee"  under 
the  Cfowo  of  near  1,000  acres  in  Bagh 
and  BeUy^eaon^,  ooonty  of  DoAeg;U, 
of  wliich  his  family  were  in  posses- 
lion  in  lOlf)  ;  and  "that  the  said 
Waller  hati  built  a  good  strong  house 
sf  lime  and  stone,  and  was  a  justice 
of  the  ]>eaee  in  the  county,  an<l  was 
conformahlo  to  His  Majesty's  laws, 
and  a  tmc  aubject,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  descendants  of  this  man  com- 
plain heavilv  of  jMinie  unfair  ii«;ace: 
uid  they  still  preserve  their  ancient 
papers  in  the  vain  hope  of  one  day 
fegaining  their  rigiit.  One  of  them 
was  a  fine  and  noble-looking  old  raan, 
who,  about  thirty  yean?  apo,  used 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  gentry's 
honses  a«  The  M'Swine,"  and  was 
always  hos^iitaMy  entertained,  and 
had  *'  the  gUss  of  claret"  whicli  he 
demanded  as  befitting  his  chieftain's 
rank.  His  sons  were  mere  peasants, 
and  resifled  in  an  island  in  trie  lovely 
Lake  of  G4enTeagh,  where  they  liveii 
as  they  best  could  by  cheating  the 
eioise  and  elitdmg  the  ganger.  Yet, 


doubtless,  they  onoe  had  high  place 
anil  power,  for  both  sea  and  land  bore 
their  name,  and  the  old  ma{^  still 
exhibit  ^'M'Swiue's  Country*'  and 
"  ArSwine's  Gun,"  &e. 

We  had  always  conjectured  tlie 
rj;uue  to  have  been  originally  Scan- 
diuaTian,  from  "Svriatf' — the  Eng- 
lish nomenclature  i.s  Sweeny  ;  but 
Etlmund  S|>en8er.  in  liis  "State  of 
Ireland,"  asserts  that  the  name  was 
originaUy  De  Vcre,  and  the  family 
X'trman,  and  that  they  were  "le- 
t?eended  from  Robert  i)e  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  favourite  of  Richard 
IL,  who  was  banished  to  Ireland  )>v 
the  jealon>y  of  the  i»eer8,  and  through 
hatred  to  the  English  cast  otf  his 
name,  and  assumed  the  less  melli- 
fluous cognomen  of  M'Swine.  This 
story,  Spenser  savs,  he  had  "  hii  the 
repoi-t  oj  I  rim  tfttsmseltrs,"  With 
De  Vere,  he  affirms  on  the  same 
authority,  came  his  kinsman  Fits 
Ursula,  or  Fitz  Urpe,  who  ehangod 
his  name  to  MacMahou,  both  words 
signifving  the  **  eon  of  a  bear:''  so 
that  Alanhal  Iflftcltfahon,  the  victor 
at  -Magenta,  nini»t,  en  this  showing, 
be  a  descendant  of  Reginald  Fits 
Urae,  one  of  the  four  noblemen  who 
slew  St.  Thomas  A'Becket  at  the 
altar  of  Canterbury ! 

This  pedigree  of  the  MacMahons  is 
denied  and  disputed  by  some,  but 
Spenser  had  it,  three  hundred  years 
fjfro,  ^'  frrrm  th'^  Irish  fhnnxffre^:  and 
it  ib  assert*;d,  al»u,  by  Edmund  Cam- 
pion, the  Jesuit,  whose  Historie  of 
Ireland"  was  written  A. D.  1571,*  some 
vears  before  Si)en8er'8  work  on  Ire- 
land appeared. 

As  we  approached  Killybegs,  the 
road  like  a  gray  spectre  seeniiTvi;  to  run 
over  the  hills  l)efore  us,  we  rounded 
Brockless  Buy,  and  crossed  the  Corker 
river,  and  soon  after  stopped  at  Rog- 
ors'  liotel,  wliieVi  stands  faeintj  the 
lovely  bay  which  bases  the  little  old 
town  of  Killybegs.  Here  the  great 
Atlantic  waves  which  eone  tolling  in 
from  the  west  are  cooped  up  among 
serrated  rocks  and  green  undulating 
hills  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  lie 
in  ealm  repo.se  like  the  waters  of  a 
lan:te  inlaiul  lake.  Killybegs  can  boast 
of  some  historical  interest  it  be- 
longed to  the  0'  Donela,  and  has  a  few 
loyalties  attached  to  it  Tbetownis 
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improving :  it  has  the  greatest  capa- 
bihties  for  being  made  a  uiost  pictu- 
resque place,  htrbonr  ki  so  Terj 
beautiful,  the  clear  greeawater  wash- 
inj^  the  jirassy  hilln  which  sink  and 
swell,  and  uadulatc  aud  stretch  dowu 
to  the  water's  edge,  giving  the  whole 
bay  the  appearance  of  a  mirror  of 
steel  set  in  a  shagreen  frame.  The 
rectorial  mansion  lies  among  these 
soft  hills :  it  is  a  specimen  of  perfect 
tJistc:  and  its  comfort  and  picturesque 
neatnesH  is  well  relieved  and  enhanced 
bv  the  "  reverent  ^loom"  of  a  ruined 
cnurch  and  old  kirk-yard  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  inn  here, 
though  very  humble,  is  thoroughly 
comfortable*,  the  fare  unexception- 
able, the  charges  reasonable,  and  the 
beds  rivalling  the  snow,  and  equalling 
the  lily  in  the  whiteness  and  sweet- 
ness of  their  furniture  and  linen. 

That  this  wlxiie  place  will  improTS 
no  one  can  doubt,  from  its  happy 
capabilities,  as  well  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
siding in  it ;  and  some  of  the  people 
of  the  town  to  whom  we  spoke  seem 
thoroughly  sensible  of  his  great  value. 

If  we  look  on  the  map  of  Ireland, 
we  shall  see  that  Killybegs  is  situated 
at  the  base  or  beginning  of  a  lari^o 
o£Qut  or  wart  which  Donegal  throws 
ottt  towards  the  Atlantio,  and  which 
comprehoids  the  wild  district  we  are 
about  to  enter  on.  Thi.s,  one  would 
say,  is  almost  the  end  of  the  world — 
the  termination  of  terrestrial  tni¥d : 
even  Fi.shbourne  is  now  at  fault,  and 
car- borne  Bianconi  can  proceed  no 
more ;  "  the  force  of  nature  cjin  no 
further  go,"  and  locomotion  dies  out 
of  itself.  We  left  the  rail  at  Strabane 
— the  van  dibapi>eara  at  Killyl)cgs — 
and  all  posting  is  extinguished  at  the 
next  stage,  which  is  very  appropri* 
ately  termed  Kilcar.  Ue  are  sure 
that  we  shall  have  the  sympathy  of 
a  pitying  public  when  we  teH  them 
that  sul»equently  we  performed  the 
distance  from  Glen  to  Kilcar,  at  the 
risk  of  actual  disintegration,  seated  k 
la  Turque  in  a  blue  cart,  spriugless 
and  merciless,  the  pony,  or  **wee 
hor.<;e,"  which  drew  tne  conveniency, 
trotting  ruthlessly  through  rut  and 
over  ihingle,  in  sndi  a  Mutal  and 
bumpiferous  fashion  as  to  make  us 
recollect  our  jonrney  withangoiah  all 
the  evening  afterwards. 

We  badawildoflranda  Givilifled 
diirer  from  BQeen*  hotel  at  Kfllly- 


begs ;  and  as  we  climbed  the  hill  be- 
hind the  sea-washed  demesne  of  Fin- 
tragh,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tall, 

trotting,  long-legged  redshank  of  a 
*'  boy,"  who,  witn  bag  on  shoulder 
aud  stall  in  hand,  kept  up,  p4ri  passiL 
with  the  progress  of  our  car:  he  ana 
the  driver  having  held  colloquy,  the 
latter  approached  and  a-sked  me  "had 
I  anv  objection  to  permit  Her  Ma- 
jestv  s  royal  maU  to  sit  np  on  the 
car.  '  I  was,  of  course,  t()o  loyal  to 
refuse,  and  up  jumped  the  letter- 
bearing  Mercury,  who  j)roveda  quick 
aud  intell^(^t  comi)anion,  walking 
fourteen  miles  a  day,  "  barring,"  as 
he  said,  "  my  present  luck,"  with  but 
sorry  pay  for  this  amount  of  ped^ 
trianism  from  the  poet-office  authori« 
ties. 

We  had  the  discomfort  of  one  of 
those  thick,  wetting  showers  on  our 
w^,  but  the  gullies  all  along  the  road 
were  resonant  with  wateiy  life,  rav- 
ing amidst  the  hollows,  and  rushing 
and  leaping  round  their  rocks  to  meet 
the  sea,  which  lay  calm  and  smiling 
to  receive  them  in  her  broad  lap,  like 
a  mother  welcoming  a  wayward  and 
boistenms  child,  airahiiihiiigliistiir- 
bulenoe  to  rest  on  herboeom. 

Here  we  had  before  us  the  green 
elevation  of  the  back  of  81  i  eve  L^eigue 
or  SBeve-Liagh  cliflSs,  rising  from  the 
valley  to  the  height  of  nearly  2,000 
feet.  On  the  left,  this  mountain 
treuiis  and  tapers  downwards  to  the 
verdant  hills  which  form  the  west- 
ward shore  of  Teelin  harbour.  We 
came  to  a  halt  at  Roxborough,  the 
lileabant  and  picturesque  abode  of  the 
kind  reotor  of  Kilcar,  a  house  wdl 
knoMm  and  far  famed  for  its  ready,  but, 
we  fear,  often  over- taxed  hospitality. 
In  fact,  till  very  lately,  the  clergymen 
of  these  lone  regions  were  tiie  only 
entertainers,  ana  their  houses  the 
onlv  hospicCvS  where  tourists  could 
find  shelter ;  and,  by  a  happy  Provi- 
dence, it  occurred  that  two  more  kind- 
hearted  or  hospitable  men  could  not 
be  found  than  the  rectors  of  Kilcar 
and  of  Glencolnmbkille., 

At  present,  Mr.  GonoUv,  the  county 
member,  has  built  a  small  but  bright 
inn  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Carrick, 
near  Kilcar ;  here  are  good  and  very 
clean  beds,  and  a  most  courteous  inn- 
keeper,  Mr.  Blain.  Mr.  Conolly  has 
hkewise  engineered  a  bold  path^ 
which  commences  near  his  inn,  and 
riimtM  the  back  of  SUeva  Tjoagna  fea 
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the  cliflf  top,  from  which  the  sea-  tastically   shaped— rotund,  coniral, 

ward  down-gaze  is  appalling  and  globular,  abrupt,  or  sinking  in  ^lopeH 

magnificent ;  while  looking  south-  to  the  sea,  or  terminating  in  blulls. 

vmrd,  the  ^e  ranges  over  a  wide  ex-  "  Our  hearts  were  with  our  eyes,"  and 

tent  of  territory,  as  far  as  Lough  Derg,  they  were  continually  turned  to  Slime 

and  the  moantains  of  Leitrim  and  League,  up  whose  huge  dark  sides 

Siup.  two  paths  appeared  to  lUQ — one,  that 

The  traveller,  wishing  to  Me  l^e  constructed  from  Gwriek  1011,  and 

ffreat  *' Slicvc  Liagh.  "  may  amuse  which  goes  to  the  summit ;  the  sernnd, 

mmself  from  the  Carhck  hotel  by  less  ambitious,  winds  up  through 

fintflitA  flihiniz  in  the  Oku  Hf«r,  a  moimteiB  gorse  over  Teelin  bay, 

opposite  the  village,  where  he  will  and  finally  lands  the  tCNUiit  on  % 

find  salmon,  salmon  trout,  and  black  shoulder  of  the  mountain-  a  broad 

or  mountain  trout  in  abundance.  platform  of  jorass  and  heather,  from 

Onr  aiminu^  asiMiipcwible^to  vhieh  the  whole  gnuid  oatline  and 

vint  tiien  eliflb,  of  whose  height  and  face  of  these  cliifs  is  disio  niMe  for 

magnificence,  and  strange  colouring,  five  milos,  atid  the  vexeil  Atlantic 

we  had  heard  so  much;  but  there  foaming  and  ceaselessly  raving  against 

•re  peenliardiffiealties  proper  to  theie  their  eaye-pieroed  and  huttiened 

latitudes  which  beset  the  path  of  bases. 

sight-seers,  and  from  which  we  were  This  latter  path  we  essayed  next 

not  to  be  exempt :  the^^e  are  long  day,  crossing  over  Teelin  buy.   It  is 

watha,  throiigfa  lofl  bog  and  wet  a  lovely  walk,  twining  up  amidst 

weather,  or  on  shingle-heaped  paths,  crags  and  heather,  and  green  hil- 

the  scaling  of  summits,  the  scarcity  locks,  and  dry  water-courtwH,  evidently 

of  vehicles^  and  above  all  other  dis-  formed  through  some  natural  hssure 

agreeibilifeea,  tiie  frequency  of  the  in  the  mountain.    Here  are  wild 

Donegal  Smir— we  know  not  if  we  cahins  amid  the  rocks,  tenanted  by  a 

8|>ell  it  aright-  wliich  is  a  small,  wild  population, hi>eakinir  Irish.  Alter 

thick,  wetting  rain — iissailing  you  on  au  ascent  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we 

every  side, — and  against  which  your  reached  a  small  lake  :  the  mountain 

umbrella  is  futile — coming  from  all  backs  it.  and  intermingled  with  the 

points  of  the  compass,  it  soaks  into  brown  1>ojt,  which  forms  the  soil 

your  chest  at  the  very  time  it  is  run-  around,  are  masses  of  white  quartz, 

aivg  siwat-wise  down  your  back,  and  patching  the  dark  groond  like  drifts 

Impartially  drenching  you  on  your  "f  fmzon  snow.     One  short  ascent 

rignt  side  and  on  your  left    Shut  up  more  aud  we  had  attained  to  the  sea 

by  a  niistv  gaoler  of  this  kind,  we  banks.'*    This  is  the  name  the 

were  two  aa3rs  confined  to  the  hoUBe,  aborigines  affix  to  the  back  of  the 

till  getting  desperate,  on  the  second  clitls.    Here  the  path  was  smoother, 

svemuK  we  sallied  outj  and  reaching  and  would  admit  a  pony :  running 

the  Water-guard  Station  at  Teelin,  betweeh  overhanging  rocks  on  either 

embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and  had  a  side,  "  rupes  dumc^,"  and  taking 

rotigh  sail  on  the  waters  of  that  beau-  long  bends  around  the  head  of  some 

tifm  little  bty.  Down  came  the  rain,  sea  ravine,  at  whose  bottom  the  waves 

m.  poured  the  wares— we  had  ftesh  were  maning  and  roaring:  or  eonring 

and  salt  water  baths — the  wind  waa  to  avoid  the  deep  green  clefts  in  the 

adverse,  and  our  boat  missed  stays  in  coasts  along  whose  opes  a  few  wild 

floiag  about,  and  drit  ted  on  the  rocks,  black-faced  sl\pep  were  feeding. 

Xbe  eommand  was  given,  "out  cam  Presently  we  saw  the  sides  and 

and  pull but  one  oar  was  doing  back  of  Corrigan  Head,  a  cliff  that 

duty  m  the  sail  as  a  sprait,  and  we  rises  7()<)  feet  from  the  sea,  and  is 

should  have  founder^  had  not  three  the  gigantic  seutry  that  forms  the 

or  fdnr  wild  figaiesrashednp  to  their  angle  of  eatraiiee  round  which  we 

hips  into  the  sea,  and  succeeded  in  turn  into  the  long  oblong  bay,  which 

shoving  the  boat  ofi"  the  rocks,  and  is  based  tor  five  miles  by  the  cliifs  of 

|UAXX>uring  the  rector  in  his  strait.  SUeve  League,  or  the  Mountain  oi' the 

The  natter  inrohred  more  ftm  than  Qrer  slates.  Our  path  now  termin- 

fciTf  as  tiiere  was  no  dancer  beyond  ated  in  the  soft  mountain  hill  hea- 

a  wet  jacket  and  a  souud  duckin.!^.  ther,  and  in  a  few  yards  more  we 

J. Xhe  . landscape  all  arouud  recalls  arrived  at  the  Awark  More,  or  Qrand 

JUt  iMdatenery:  green  hills  flm-  Sight 
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Tlie  whole  stretch  of  Slicve  Lengue, 
from  wave-washed  base  to  dizzy  sum- 
mit— from  south  to  north,  lay  oefoie 
1I& 

We  saw  it  well  and  clearly  :  no 
mist  rose  from  the  wave  below— no 
cloud  overwreathed  the  rooks  above, 
whose  outlines  were  cut  sharply 
against  the  dome  of  blue  sk^,  and  the 
broad  faoe  of  the  cUfi'  itself  was 
Steeped  and  riiBteniiui  in  sunshine, 
and  all  bathe(rand  suffused  with  one 
wide  and  vast  glory  of  lijjht.  We 
had  expected  much,  bat  not hiug  like 
what  we  saw ;  we  were  prepared  for 
the  height :  we  knew  that  we  were  to 
look  upon  cliffs  twice  as  lofty  as  Horn 
Head,  and  throe  times  higher  tluin  its 
ffraad  brother  of  Fair  Head  We 
had  even  heard  it  asserted  by  a  trust- 
worthy authority,  that  Slieve  Leaj^ie 
was  tho  loftiest  and  grandest  chfi  in 
Europe,  except  one  in  Norway,  whose 
name  wc  did  not  hear  ;  but  any  anti- 
cipation we  had  formed  came  far 
shoit  of  tlie  sublime  reality  which 
BOW  lay  in  strong,  and  stony,  pod 
inacn ificent  expanse  before  us. 

It  was  not  even  the  altitude  of  these 

Seat  clitl'i--and  tho  eve  did  traverse 
em  from  their  black  bases  up  to 
the  terrible  height  where  their  edged 
tops  stood  out  against  the  sky — it 
was  not  this  feature,  striking  as  it 
w&s  but  it  was  their  extraordinary 
colourinfT.  They  are  most  pjorgcous. 
We  do,  indeed,  assert  that  nothing 
can  surpass  their  tints  and  hues.  The 
whole  laoe  of  the  oliff  is  ooloared  like 
sn  opal  c;em.  with  every  variation  of 
(^e.  Now  we  see  the  ancient  grey  of 
me  rode,  weather-stained  and  worn : 
now  it  is  inl^  black,  where  the  sha- 
dows lie  in  the  clefts  and  recessef?  t 
now  a  bold  Vandyke  brown  mounting 
to  a  tawny  red :  now  the  eliff  briifht- 
ens  with  lines  of  pink,  and  spots  of 
delicate  pea  rrreen,  as  pale  as  the 
painting  on  a  S6vre  China  vase:  now 
there  are  large  patches  of  sulphur, 
very  vivid,  traversings  of  amber,  and 
gold  colour  deepHuinu;  down  to  coarser 
hues  of  ochre  aird  gamboge,  the 
rusted  iron  hue  prevailing  ^  the 
bases,  while  mingled  with  it  were 
spots  of  flecked  ureen,  like  Galway 
marble  :  pillared  i\>€ks  stand  out  from 
the  cliffs  like  grey  altars,  their  tops 
overed  with  light  green.  Brneatb, 
aii<l  far  down,  the  profnnnd  indij^o  ot 
the  sea,  commingling  with  'ii6  own 

anowy  foam,  welteroa  and  orsamed 
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around  the  hurrr  hlack  bases,  or  broke 
in  iiolluw  thunder  among  the  thou> 
sand  caves  and  buttresses  which  prop 
these  vast  sea  palaces,  the  old  oeeaa 
temples  of  great  Nature. 

It  was  a  magnihceut  spectacle ;  and 
I  could  only  regard  it  in  8ileno& 
n  liile  my  spirit  knelt  and  worshipped 
til  (  rod  of  Creation,  at  the  bidding  of 
whose  power  these  giant  clifis  arose, 
and  these  great  waters  flowed. 

And  who  was  to  behold  this  won- 
drous sight  ?  Myself  and  one  sohtary 
and  sympathizing  companion — none 
else.  Ferhape  the  large  brown  white 
headed  sca-eagle,  from  Ids  diasy 
eyrie  on  the  cliff  face,  l)y  some  strange 
instinct,  mi^ht  have  rejoiced  in  the 
savage  suUmnty  where  he  held  his 
dominion  ;  or  the  lean  and  silly  sheep 
might  feel  happy  in  his  desolate 
security  ;  or  the  gull,  which  skimmed 
the  waves,  and  looked  to  ns  from  our 
hi-^h  Htaqe,  like  a  Initterfly  winging 
it  over  a  hike  ;  or  the  frightened  rab- 
bit rusliing  to  its  sandy  nole:  these, 
with  ourselves,  were  all  the  living 
occupants  of  the  spot,  where  solitary 
Nature  sits  alone  and  supreme  amid 
storm,  and  calm,  and  cloud,  and  sun- 
shine, and  crag  and  difl^  and  light 
and  lI  in,  and  unseen  glozy,  and 

sliglitetl  Buljiunity. 

But,  oh,  ve  Irish  Rlriue  resorters— ye 
Bate  bath-hnnters— ye  l^rol  travel^ 
lers— ye  Iiome  admirers — yePyrenonn 
pedestrians — je  Danube  devotees — 
ye  Nile  navigators — ye  Chamounix 
climbers— ye  Alpme  aspirants— whv 
do  ye  leave  your  own  country,  with 
all  its  bright  and  beautiful  scenery — 
with  all  its  wild,  strange,  original,  and 
nntrodden  landscape — where  there  is 
every  thinL^  tliat  is  fresh,  and  lovely, 
and  strikmg,  and  piquant— where  it 
is  atl  your  own  dear  eoantry  f  Why 
do  ye  leave  it,  jrear  after  year,  to 
hustle  and  herd  with  a  cigar-perfumed 
crowd  on  board  a  river  steamer, 
drinking  vinous  vinegar  and  deronr- 
ing  sweet  omelette^  and  doing  the 
Rhine ;  or  donkeyin?  up  a  narrow, 
break -neck-i)atb,  and  doiu^  the  Righi; 
or  enduring  the  dirt  and  pedieolaria 
of  Rome,  and  doing  the  Eternal  CHty : 
and  ail  at  vast  outlay  of  purse,  and 
patience,  and  phvsical  lM>our,  and 
waste  of  time  and  travel:  whcm  here 
is  your  own  Tnnisfail— your  Green 
Krin — ma  colleen  dlias  macree — the 
iuir  young  girl  of  our  heart — smiling 
ever  thoiign  forsaken;  kvvty  hot  loot 
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in  her  beauty  and  her  unutterable 
gracefulness ;  deserted  'midst  all  her 
native  and  wild  attractions  for  the 
clumsy  and  used-up /a<f<r«/>-  (if  Ibreign 
lands  ;  and  sitting  on  her  heuthery 
mountain,  with  the  cataract  tiaj^hing 
adown  its  rocks  beside  her ;  and  her 
oakwood  glen,  and  all  its  music,  be- 
hind her  ;  and  her  glorious  elitis  1h?- 
fore  her,  beaten  by  the  westerly  winds, 
and  lashed  Inr  ten  thousand  sweeping 
biilowB^  and  all  her  grand  and  giant 
mountams  around  her,  with  their 
solemn  peaks,  their  shadows,  and 
their  etraths,  and  their  still  lakes 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  like  diamuudst 
Yes,  here  she  is,  like  Lear,  forsaken 
by  her  own  children,  with  so  many  of 
OBr  glena  imezplored,  and  her  motin- 
tains  unsealed;  those  very  chffs  which 
now  fill  our  mind  with  tlieir  Wauty, 
unheard  of  by  nine-tenths  of  her  tra- 
valUng  puptdation,  or  her  reading 
literati:  when,  all  the  time,  there  is 
scarce  one  scene  on  the  Continent  of 
more  peculiar  and  ori^al  sublimity^ 
nor  ia  there  onepaintug  in  Barbeiiiu 
Palace  or  Famese-  nor  arch  nor  an- 
cient cai)itol  in  forinn  or  coliseum  — 
which  can  surpass  in  true  grandeur, 
or  diaate  effect,  or  just  proportion,  or 
thrti  or  vivid  dve,  or  lovely  and  last- 
ing colouring,  these  grand  old  clifls. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  we  de- 
scended the  mountain  pass,  the  waters 
of  Teelin  harbour  flasning  blue  on  us 
l>etween  the  opening  crags,  like  the 
blade  of  a  scimitar— a«  we  turned 
trnwcf  and  said  farewell  to  the  Awark 
More  and  its  precipices:  taking  their 
impress  on  our  brain  and  *'  their 
beauty  in  our  heart,"  as  a  thought 
irhieh  should  last  for  life. 

But  we  hail  not  as  yet  seen  the 
wondrous  caves,  which,  only  approach- 
able a  boat,  lie  at  the  very  rase  of 
the  Slieve  httigoB  precipices ;  so  next 
morning  we  rose  with  the  lark,  pro- 
posing to  go  down  towards  Teelin 
FoinC  and,  seouing  a  good  boat, 
poll  ottt  to  tea,  sad  make  a  descent 
on  these  watery  caverns.  We  started 
at  four  o'clock.  Teelin,  "the  little  fer- 
tile phu»."  as  its  name  denotes  in 
Irish,  looked  lovely  in  its  morning 
dress — its  waters  so  blue,  its  swelling 
hills  so  green,  its  rocks  so  grey  and 
■ttidsniatiie  light,  and  its  peaks  so 
ewar  and  cold.  The  pink  blush  was 
scarcely  off  the  heavens ;  the  dew  lay 
ibick  on  the  grass;  a  few  amber 
^IHMMift&i  the  sky;  the  larit 


was  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ;  the 
air W5US  niostcheerfuland invigorating; 
the  landscape  pure  but  solitary.  Our 
kind  and  ai^ve  host  was  not  among 
the  f5lee[)ers,  for  we  found  him  walk- 
ing before  the  door  of  his  rectory, 
eiyoying  the  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  mom,  anxious  to  give  us 
directions,  and  a.^  solicitous  to  "speed 
the  parting"  as  he  ever  is  to  "welcome 
the  ooming  guest"  We  had  a  good 
boat— awin  and  safe  ;  four  stalwart 
oarsmen  sat  upon  her  l)encl»ei?,  and 
a  steady  and  intelligent  helmsman 
grasped  the  tiller.  We  passed  some 
small  craft  moored  in  the  bay — the 
rector's  boat,  and  a  handsome  galley, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Euniskil- 
len— his  loraship  loving  to  trawl  the 
finny  deep'*  when  he  is  down  in  tiliis 
rountr\'.  We  ])ullc<l  past  Tawney 
iiock,  which  scutiiiek  tlie  harbour  on 
the  left  The  sea  was  smooth  all 
around,  yet  the  waves  were  climbing 
and  reaching  up  the  sides  of  this  rock 
like  white  wolves,  when  our  bow-oar 
man  remarked  that  "surely  there 
woulfl  be  a  ground-swell  under  Slieve 
League,  in  which  case  the  lx)at  could 
not  approach  the  cyives."  We  passed 
headland,  and  cliS;  and  arch,  and  tiny 
bay,  and  grotesque  insular  rock,  and 
mural  precipice,  with  grassy  ledges, 
the  resort  of  the  gull  and  auk;  and 
low-mouthetl  cave,  with  the  sea  all 
in  bubbles  and  froth  about  it ;  and 
sunken  rock,  where  the  wave  edrlics 
and  breaks ;  till  at  last  Corrigan  Head, 
with  its  wateh-towei-,  heaved  in  sight. 
A  fine,  bold  blutf  it  is,  lifting  its  fore- 
head of  stone  to  the  keen  air  and  the 
wild  west  tides,  and  standing  745  ieet 
above  the  sea.  All  about  its  base  was 
one  grand  rush,  and  tumble,  and  angry 
foaming  out  of  old  ocean,  beating  it- 
self against  the  cold,  hard,  proud, 
blade-hearted  rocks,  with  ail  its 
thunders  of  cry  and  complaint,  and 
all  the  vexed  agony  and  madue^js  of 
its  raging,  baffled,  watering,  weeping 
waves.  We  paused  under  this  great 
clitf  to  watch  the  mighty  tumult,  and 
lay  on  our  oars;  and  here  we  witnessed 
a  emrions  phenomenon.  Up  the  sides 
and  rifts  of  the  rock  flew  what  ap- 
peared to  us  an  incessant  flock  of 
pigeons,  streaming  up  and  darting 
hma  ledge  to  ledge---«oalh)g  eveiy 
projection  and  coign,  and  rounding 
every  corner — an<l  finally  sailing  away 
rapidly  over  the  top  of  the  clilt  on  the 
wuigi  of  the  wind.  Theses  however, 
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were  not  birds,  hnt  globules  of  sea- 
foam  blown  by  the  eddies  of  the  wind 
otf  the  waves,  which  are  kept  in  a 
ttate  of  perpetual  churning  and  boil- 
ing at  tnis  part  of  thn  coa-^t,  where 
the  sea  rushes  round  the  ba'ie  of  Cor- 
rlgan,  through  arch  and  over  sunken 
led^^e,  to  mtngto  with  the  heaving 
tides  wliirli  Bwrrp  tho  iron  pediments 
of  Slieve  League. 

Just  as  ve  ronnded  Corrigan  Head 
we  came  in  fttU  view  of  the  Slieve 
Le^igiie  precipices,  stretching  away  to 
the  north,  and  looking,  if  possible, 
more  grand  and  thrice  nobler  from 
ocean  than  from  land  The  swell  was 
heavy  hero,  accompanied  by  a  short 
and  broken  sea,  and  the  waves  were 
drivi]^  shoreward,  and  bursting  and 
breaking  up  the  face  of  the  clilfs.  We 
pulled  hara,  and  on  getting  in  close 
to  the  rocks  wc  hearu  the  sea  ragins 
in  the  line  of  caves  which  we  nad 
come  to  see,  and  hoped  to  explore. 
We  had  been  told  how  curious  they 
were  in  ex)nstruction  uud  how  vivid 
In  colouring.  We  were  yet  at  some 
distance  from  the  "Hrrat  Cave  ;"  but 
the  «ea  was  so  vii>leiit,  and  the  ground- 
bwcU  »a  heavy,  that  our  experienced 
helmsman  gave  m  littU;  hope  that  we 
should  witness  its  W'in<ler. 

Thoiie  precipices  appear  more  lofty 
from  aboatthau  when  viewedfroui  the 
Awark  More,  though  theeolouringwas 
duller,  for  the  morning;  was  waxing 
grey.  We  pulled  uuderneath  where, 
at  the  highest  point,  the  cliffs  narrow 
to  an  edge,  liere  we  were  pointed 
out  "Tlie  Ono  Af  iTi'H  Path,"  to  cross 
which  you  nmsi  sit  astride  as  on  a 
saddle,  and  work  your  body  over  with 
hands  and  knees.  Ifyour  head  should 
fail  you,  and  you  fall  westward,  you 
are  precipitated  down  the  wall  uf 
Slievtf  League,  i  .964  feet  If,  on  the 
oontmry,  your  loss  of  balance  inclines 
yoo  t  -wards  the  east,  you  have  a 
dowHwanl  flight  of  l,2*.»u  feet  to  per- 
form, and  the  cold  and  ttonntaiii 
waters  of  the  wild  and  heart-shaped 
Lough  Agh  will  receive  and  entomb 
yo\L  After  some  rough  rowing  we 
reached  the  mouth  or  the  Great 
Cave."  The  hiies  and  tints  on  its 
ftides  are  more  brilliant  and  gorgeous 
than  ou  any  part  of  the  cliffs ;  the 
nevailing  colour  is  a  soft  paly  gold. 
Here  i»row  rtiillions  of  sea-pinkis  and 
anemones.  Tiie  water  within  is  lucid 
and  clear  as  crystal.  We  roweil  close 
to  Its  Made  iftoatib,  «Bd  bMM  th« 
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boat  till  she  wjw  nearly  pncked  into 
it ;  yet  the  men  were  unwilUng  to 
venture  farther.  We  lay  rocling 
outside  for  some  time^  none  of  us 
sp(  :iking.  For  a  minute  or  two  our 
waterv  road  of  access  to  the  cavern 
would  appear  &Tourable,  the  next 
moment  some  vast  wave  would  break 
up  into  its  very  mouth,  covering  all 
ai-ound  us  with  froth  and  yeast,  and 
we  heard  Its  thmdering  death-song, 
as  it  swept  along  and  onrst  at  the 
head  of  the  cave.  We  could  see 
about  twenty  yards  up  the  cavern. 
The  sides  anpeared  mottled  like  tha 
slates  we  fina  m  Coppermine  distnctsi 
Doubtless  iron  is  in  this  country. 
The  formation  of  the  cliff  is  mica 
slate  interspersed  with  quarts. 

We  had  a  delightful  row  home,  and 
were  glad  to  glide  once  more  along 
the  placid  waters  of  Teelin  bay,  and 
see  toe  bright  and  well-mtlered  Water^' 
OTianl  Station  lyin;L;  amidst  the  green 
hills,  ;ind  looking  so  white  and  tent- 
like ia  the  morning  light.  Not  a 
wreath  of  smoke  Was  yet  visible  from 
the  luiildinti ;  we  had  taken  the  day 
by  the  forelock,  and  enjoyed  the 
morning  in  its  youngcat  hour. 

We  parted  from  our  crew  with 
ranch  thankfulness  for  their  e\  rti  nus 
on  our  behalf.  They  had  Vteen  most 
agreeable  and  courteous.  Our  skip|>er 
was  one  who  was  well-acquainted 
with  the  cliff-scenery  of  Ireland;  aad 
his  opinion  was,  that  Slieve  More,  in 
the  Island  of  Achill,  was  a  few  feet 
hlftherthan  Slieve  League,  but  nothing 
so  imposinj^  or  prrciyiitate.  We  were 
gUd  to  lin<l  the  springy  gi-ass-sod 
under  our  feet  once  more,  and  wel- 
eomed  the  substantial  blessing  of 
terra  firma  after  a  ten  miles  pull  on 
the  vexed  Atlantic  j  and,  atter  a  plea- 
sant iNilk  of  a  mile,  we  fonna  our 
kind  host  and  his  gentle  lady  jnst 
down  stairs,  and  ready  to  wekxune  ua 
to  au  early  breakfast. 

Beyond  Slieve  League,  cm  the  coast, 
U  the  Htnpendous  cliff'  of  Malin  Beg, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  nlKive  1,400 
feet,  from  whose  »uinmit  the  traveller 
may  look  upon  the  Island  of  Bathlin 
O'Birne,  which  lies  out  in  the  deep, 
and  gems  the  western  wav*'  TTiLdier 
up,  and  near  Malin  More,  ih  a  beauti- 
ful white  Strand,  from  which  tfaebaek« 
waul  v'ow  I  if  tlie  Slieve  League  cliflRi 
is  tstriiviiii^'.  i'lii  tlier  northwnvd  are 
Kcit»sin  Point,  Uleu  Uead,  aud  the 
Aobte  bnt  dMoiM  eUff  of  S«iinBll» 
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whose  name  in  Irish  signifies  *'the  i^Ir.  Grillith's  p?iper,  M-hi  -h  is  aj>- 
rugged  height''  All  tliis  scenery,  ly-  pended  to  this  article :  uiid  certainly 
ingin  the  pariib  of  Glen  (>>lumbkilie,  the  Tery  spirit  of  eoutnde  eecmt  to 
we  determined  to  go  oyer  and  see,  brood  over  tiie  plnce,  yet  not  in  a  sa- 
I  should  not  say  **t;r»over,"  but  use  vago  form,  but  plc5i>in)^ly -tho  wurd 
the  wonted  phra^ieology  of  the  couu-  Malin  denoting  *'a  pleusant  country." 
try,  and  say,  go  down  into  Olen,*'  You  enter  Glen  by  the  aea  road,  the 
the  I  ►eople  always  speaking  of  this  ro<;k8  are  beneath  you,  and  the  strand, 
locahty  as  if  it  were  a  cavenL  or  a  with  its  tisliint:  boats  and  rncintj 
mine,  from  the  fact  uf  its  oeing  waves.  The  whole  Glen  is  sown  with 
■ittinted  in  the  deep  stone  cud  of  a  rocks  and  atones  of  nil  aiaea  and 
valley,  and  s^'irt  iu  by  al>rii])t  and  circ-  shajtes,  so  that  we  fo\ni(l  it  difficult 
ling  mauutains ;  and  diiriii*;  our  tstay  at  first  t<>  separate,  in  our  eye,  the 
in  the  country  we  twice  vihitcd  this  huui^c  ana  church  from  the  surround- 
wild  spot,  taking  up  oar  residence  at  ing  gi  oupe  of  rude  and  natural  stone, 
thf  rectory,  whose  master,  the  Rev.  Stone  i-rosses  and  stations  abound  iji 
Valentine  Pole  Gritbth,  i.s  an  intense  every  quarter.  This  is  alluded  to  in 
enthusi^t  and  lover  of  the  gruiul  and  the  very  striking  account  of  the  place 
singular  hmdacape  where  his  linen  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  a  reason  assigned 
have  been  cast  for  tlie  frequency  of  these  symbolH, 
There  arc  two  roads  from  Kiiiar  which  must  be  interesting  to  the  an- 
Bectory  to  Gieu  I'ar^ijnaj^e.  One  is  tiquauian  and  scholar.  Opposite  t  lie 
butaevea  miles,  by  Carrick  and  Lough  rectory,  and  beyond  where  the 
Oonajh.  where  the  descent  into  Glen  come  in  < n  the  strand,  in  the  Hill  of 
is  sudden  and  precipitous:  the  other  Ballard,  replete  with  legends  and  re- 
road  ilea  under  the  back  of  Slieve  mains  of  St  Col umbki  lie.  Mr.  Grif- 
Lea|!:ue^  and  ia  a  singularly  wild  and  hth  w(  mid  derive  this  name  from  Bally 
soUiary  causeway,  running  through  Ard,  tiiat  is.  Ti»\vn;  but  we 
green  hills  which  coon  in  the  long  would  push  the  name  further  back  to 
and  lone  valley  of  Glen  Maliu.  Here,  Phoenician  times,  and  explain  it  as 
to  the  left,  and  high  in  air,  appears  Baal,  or  Beal  Ard,  a  high  God.  No 
*'The  One  Man's  rath,"  marked  by  doubt  altars  or  stanfling  stones  were 
three  knobs  or  knolls ;  and  just  under  here  to  Baid.   This  hiU  is  very  steep 


IS  ikebus,  ail  coiled  up  among  the  giisly  appellation  of  '  Scadaman  of 

hills,  IQce  a  hlaek  miaKe,  is  Ixnigh  the  Scrag."  Scadaman  signifieB  a 

Agh,  which  implies  "the  lake  of  con-  throat,  *.<?.,  the  hollowe<l  contracted 

flict,"  the  tra<lition  recording  a  fight  part  of  tlie  ijorge  on  Ballard.    It  is 

having  taken  place  there  in  old  tim^  the  only  way  to  gain  the  high  and 

To  the  brer  of  sednded  nature,  heathery  pIatfonn,whenceGlen  Head, 

the  archaeologist,  or  the  antiouarian,  a  noble  clitf,  and  the  giant  rock  oi 

Glen  Malin  is  full  of  t  he  most  tnrilHng  Sturrall,  arc  visible, 

interest   Here,  at  intervals,  lying  in  We  had  scarcely  disembarked  at 

tiie  fsmm  on  the  hUl-side,  nre  to  he  the  parsonage  door  from  our 

seen  many  cromlechs,  standini;  stones,  when  <nir  friend,  tlir  rr-tor  of  Glen, 

and  sun  altar.*,  mingled  with  numer-  hurried  us  up  the  altitudes  of  Bal- 

ousstatious  for  pilgrims,  stone  crosses,  lard.    Our  back  aches  at  the  very 

and  the  ruins  of  some  lai^  building,  remembrance  of  the  furious  acramb- 

80  very  old  as  to  outitreteli  tlie  most  lines  we  i>erpetratcd  on  that  oeca.sion, 

distant  tradition,  or  the  most  fabu-  midst  roek,  and  steep,  and  .shinuhs 

lous  imagination  of  a  peasantry,  who  now  stiuabliug  and  bhamblLug  along 

hate  a  name  and  a  etory  almost  for  through  the  boulders  of  som§  dry  wa- 

eiferv  thin?.  tor  course;  now  ankle-tleep  in  treach- 

"W'e  passed  the  villa«;e  of  Malin  erous  bot;,  or  wet  heatlit  r  ;  now  top- 
More,  where  there  are  a  small  inn,  and  ping  some  rude  wall  of  nibble,  with 
aome  substantial  farm-houses.  Here  an  avalanche  of  loose  stones  aeeont- 
it  was  that  Prince  Charles  sojourned'  panyingourdesoentatthcfurtiierside: 
when  waiting  for  the  vcfssel  to  convey  visions  of  lameness  for_  life  loom  on 
him  to  i'Vance.  His  reasons  for  se*  our  mind;  rheumatic  aeisuxea  dim  on 
Imtiag  this  plaee  an  well  gitea  in  the  bozuon;  and  cogltatiimii  at  to 
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whether  Columbl^illo  ever  had  luin-  Hibemia  Presibytor  et  Abbaa— Co- 
bago,  tor  Ballard  i6  his  special  moun-  himbauus,  predicatunis  verbum  Dei 
tain,  where  he  walked,  and  no  doaht  Previncue  Septentrionaliiiin  JPieto- 
clambered.    Meanwhile  our  reverend  rum." — Eccles.    Hist   lib.   iu.,  4. 
friend,  like  Roderick  Dhu,  "strode  on  There  is  nothing  satisfy '  tory,  pven  in 
before;"  or  like  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  the  loose  traditions  which  c  oaueet 
'•/aya /3(/3air;*  a  matchleu  pedestrian,  Umwith  Olen  ColnmbkiUe,  though 
and  as  agile  as  a  chamois,  while  we  certainlv  this  old  wild  place  is  redo- 
followed  after,  adniirinirly,  but  cer-  lent  ol  him,  and  things  pertaining  to 
tainly  "hand  passibus  acquis,"  our  hiin.   We  had  a  fine  wholesome  walk 
eonsdenee  oontmnally  reminding  us  over  the  heather  after  our  scvamUe 
how  inferior,  when  compared  to  our  uj)  the  face  of  Ballard.    An  old  man, 
friend's,  our  |>eri|)atetic  jierformance?^  named  Peter  Macneelis,  accompanied 
must  have  appvureiL    Topping  the  u^s  aud  entertained  us  with  some 
wall,  and  treading  the  springy  hea-  prodigious  stories  about  the  eagles 
ther,  rejoicing  in  his  clilfis,  and  in  liis  m  these  fastnes.'4f8,  and  with  what 
mountain  viewH,  and  his  mind  at  pre-  sumptuous  food  they  regaled  their 
sent  "  totus  in  iliis,  '  he  led  us  to  yoimg.   The  old  man  had  a  fertile 
many  a  8|x>t  on  the  hiU-side,  eouse-  fancy,  and  if  his  narrations  were  not 
crated  by  legend  and  peasant  lore  to  absolute  myths,  they  were  good  Mun- 
tlie  memory  of  Columbkillf.    Here  chausens:  — "  se  non  o  vero  e  bene 
is  his  l)ed  of  stone,  so  short  and  so  trovato."    The  Atkuilii-,  broad  nnd 
small,  that  it  would  not  suthce  for  bright,  la^  shining  like  a  field  of  steel 
the  leiiL^th  of  Sir  Geoffry  Hudson,  or  to  our  left;  Glen  in  the  drrji  hollow 
little  Kin;^  IVpin,  yet  the  Saint  had  b<'liindu.s;  the  purple  heatiier  at  our 
a  stately  pcwsencc."    lii;4her  up  the  feet,  and  the  clitts  before  us;  now 
mountain  is  his  well,  around  whieh  we  passed  the  natural  harbour  of 
are  heaped  thousands  of  votive  stones;  Skelpoonagh,  where  Peter  told  us  the 
in  fact,  a  wall  of  considerable  height  Danes,  or  some  other  old  heathens, 
has  been  built  up  by  mistaken  pietv  drowned  all  the  maids  and  matrons 
and  superstitious  energy  of  no  small  in  Glen;  bnt  one  of  the  ladies,  called 
measure,  as  Rome  of  the  stones  arei  Oonagh.  swam  twice  across  tiie  bnr 
of  great  size  and  weight,  and  were  hour,  till  the  Danes  beat  her  into  the 
brought  by  pilgrims  from  Fermanagh  water  with  their  staves,  *^  and  de- 
and  Ldtrim.  The  well  did  not  invite  strpyed  her."   Peter  pointed  out  the 
"the  weary  traveller  to  drink  and  very  rock  from  whieli  they  ejected 
pray,''  like  that  of  Alice  Gcay,  for  I  her  from  terra  lirma,  audi,  there- 
believe  its  watem  are  reputed  as  me-  fore,"  he  added,  **  it  must  be  tms  !'* 
dicinal,  and  the  country  folk  use  it  «•  We  never  saw  a  wilder  little  ha^ 
a  bath  t(^  <b'i>  ami  wash  in.  than  Skelpoonagh,  nor  wilder  or  more 
St.  (jolumbkille  was  bom  at  Gartan  an^ry  water  breaidi^  afiaipst  its  sharp 
or  ObiuohhiU,  six  miles  from  Letter-  rocks.    Skelp  ia  Irish  is  a  fiasure. 
kenny  in  Donegal,  on  the  gi-een  banks  Oona  is  a  woman's  name — Una.  Per- 
of  TiOwer  Lough  Veagh,  a  beautiftd  haps  Spenser  got  the  name  in  Ireland 
sheet  of  water  begirt  with  smiling  of  bis  i  airy  Queen  heroine — it  is  the 
banks,  and  badEeaat  the  north  by  sameasWini&ed.  Pkvsently  we  bad  a 
the  great  mountain  of  Dooish.    He  glorious  view.  Standingbetween  Glen 
was  of  the  royal  houses  of  O'Nial  and  Head  on  the  south — a  noble  straight 
O'DoneL   He  was  a  man  eminentlv  sheer  precipice  of  700  feet  from  the  sea; 
holy  and  energetic,  and  a  great  church  and  its  more  northerly  neighbour  the 
or  cell  buihb  r,  hem  e  his  name  Co-  savage  Starrall,  which  seems  as  if  it 
lumba-na-kille,  that  is,  the  Dove  of  had  been  shnttert^d  and  thunder  split- 
the  Churches.    He  flourished  in  the  ten  by  a  lightning  bolt :  round  the  base- 
sixth  century.   His  principles  ap-  ment  of  uiese  suUiiiie  precipices  the 
peared  to  have  been  highly  scriptu-  deep  old  sea  pen^ctually  moans  and 
ral,  as  m(»st  of  tiie  goorl  men  of  the  weltcf^  pven  in  its  Ciilmest  moods; 
Church  in  those  days  Nverc  diligent  but  when  the  winter  tempests  blow 
students  of  the  ^yord  of  Xjod.   He  their  war  blasts,  the  long  westerly 
was,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  independent  billows,  crested  with  foam  and  fire, 
in  his  mode  of  acting.    Bede  tells  us  come  sweeping  in  with  terrible  fury 
of  him,  when  speaking  of  his  settling  against  this  iron  coast,  and  beataround 
•t  looa,  io  Soolland,  toat  "  Yeiut  de  Imm  beadlandftday  and  night  Wtam. 
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another  cliff,  a  little  boyonrt  Sturrall, 
we  now  looked  northward  along  tlie 
coast  in  the  direction  of  Pol-an-uisg^ 
the  place  where  Prince  Cliarlie  em- 
barked for  France.  The  thick  mist 
was  around  us,  but  through  its  rents 
we  oonld  diaeo^  iSb»  miilToniiore 
—a  huge  conical  rock,  iDra  a  pinnadb, 
staniliivj  out  in  the  sea,  covorinjr  four 
acres  with  its  base,  and  towering  4(X» 
fiMt  above  the  ware,  looldo^like  eome 
grey  and  giant  wizard :  whde  beyond 
are  Olenlough  l,5tK)  feet  high,  and  tlie 
vild  Rones,  and  very  far  northward 
the  region  of  Oweedore,  and  tlie  great 
Arigle — the  arrow  of  North  Donegal. 

As  we  Siiid  farewell  to  all  the  wild 
and  misty  maguiiicence  of  this  scene, 
nradi  wishing  we  had  more  time  to 
go  on  uid  CjqMore  the  wonders  we  now 
saw  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  turned 
our  face  (jilcnward,  we  caught  a  very 
dear  view  of  Glenhead  from  brow  to 
ba.^,  with  the  evening  sun  striking  on 
ita  green  rifts,  and  its  grev  and  stony- 
ribs  so  gauntand  bare.  Adownittiface 
Peter  had  often  awoni^  girded  by  a 
rope  round — ^not  his  neck,  as  the 
reader  probably  anticipates,  but  his 
waiijt — for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
samphire  for  pickling :  thus  unoon- 
Bciously  illustrating  Shakeqieare'sfine 
picture  in  Kinu'  Li  ar  - 

**  llaU'-w&y  down 
Bbb£i  w  who  tathm  wpbiw  dwadful 

trade  T 

Nav,  Peter  assured  us  that  he  had 
walked  down  part  of  the  cliff  a  hun- 
dred times,  to  cnt  the  grass  on  the 
ledges  with  a  reaping  hook ;  and  my 
friend  the  rector  assured  me  he  was 
qteaking  truth,  and  that  from  long 
habit  these  peasant  cragsmen  acquire 
a  marvellous  steadiness  of  hand,  and 
foot,  and  eye,  and  above  all — of  head 
— amidit  then  dicqr  heighta.  The 
peculiar  place  where  Peter  descended 
18  called  hrios,  which  word  is  pro- 
nounced krUht  means  "  difficulty." 
Onr  descent  from  these  heathenr 
heights  was  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  up-scramble  ;  yet  i)art  of 
the  mountain  is  so  precipitous  that  a 
gokle  must  point  the  way.  We  came 
tn  a  singular  spot  of  ground  just  at 
the  base  of  Ballard  ;  here  beneath  the 
surface  are  a  series  of  stone  chambers, 
feijr  aacient  and  untraceable  as  to 
OrigiBOruse.  A  similar  subterranean 
apartment  was  discovered  under  the 
peiah  of  the  church.  It  contained  an 
ildbook:  thk  vohmM^  which  migfat 
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have  explained  much,  was  sent  up  by  a 
former  incumbent  of  the  parish  ;  and 
Mr.  Griffith,  the  present  rector,  could 
tell  us  nothing  of  it.  This  wild 
glen  must  have  In'cn  lively  and  popu- 
lous in  days  of  old :  it  positively  teems 
with  remains  of  hoar  antiquity.  Such 
an  aggregate  of  odd,  queer,  and  nn« 
accountaiile  things  I  never  witnessed, 
or  so  many  grey  monuments,  not 
sparsely  seatt^eo,  but  standing  cloee 
and  toLrether.  Oneoftheseisamassife 
and  high  cross  of  stone,  exhibiting  on 
one  ot  its  arms  a  large  round  hole 
driUed  throngfa  and  through ;  and  thia 
oar  friend,  Peter,  explained  with  his 
usual  fe!i("ity  of  logic,  as  Win?  a  spe- 
cial urovision  iur  St  Cuiuuibkille. 
'*he  naving  been  blind  of  an  eye  r 
This,  then,  wss  a  peep-hole ,  but  why 
the  good  monoculus  could  not  as 
well  have  looked  over,  under,  or  at 
either  side  of  the  cross  did  not  enter 
into  Peter's  <lialectics.  It  r< niinded  us 
of  the  well-known  story  ot  Sir  Isaac 
Isewton's  study  door  through  which 
he  had  two  holes  cat  out,  one  for  his 
cat  and  the  other  for  her  kitten. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening  after  our 
mountaineering  at  Glen  Rectory — un- 
ostentatioos  piety, gentle  vivacity,  and 
sweet  song  all  combined  to  make  the 
hours  pass  smmithly ;  and  the  civiliza- 
tion 01  refined  life  were  not  absent 
from  the  secluded  parsonage  which 
lies  in  a  region  of  rock,  eliti',  ftistness, 
and  mountain,  a  Hibernia  Petrsea,  a 
countnr  of  stone,  most  difflcnlt  of  ae- 
cess,  all  but  impervious ;  and  existing, 
to  use  a  clas-^ical  hy]>erbole  **eztta 
menia  ilammantia  mundL"  • 

Late  in  the  evening  we  returned  to 
Roxborough,  our  kind  and  pleasant 
friend  the  rector  of  Kilcar  dnving  us 
in  his  car.  Our  road  lay  through  the 
mountain  and  the  moor;  the  night 
was  ciilm  and  still,  a  few  stars  shin- 
ing brightly  out  amidst  scattered 
clouds.  As  we  strained  up  the  long 
hill  which  ascends  at  a  sharp  angle 
of  elevation,  we  saw  the  lights  in  the 
valley  far  down  twinkling  from  the 
cottage  doors  and  windows;  and  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  night  we 
thought  we  could  almost  recognise 
the  sea  breaking  on  Glen  strand,  and 
amidst  the  rocks  of  Ballard.  On  our 
left  lav  a  deep  mountain  ravine,  with 
a  whole  weight  of  darkness  filling  its 
hollow.  Presently  in  the  silence  we 
heard  a  rushing  noise ;  it  was  a  tor- 
rent tearing  down  the  moantain  on 
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our  right.  We  crossed  its  Btrcamby  a 
Btxoiag  bridge,  and  paused  to  peer  iuto 
Ihe  dieep  gloom  od  our  kft  when  we 
beard  its  waters  splashing,  and  leap- 
ing, and  thundenng  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  their  downward  descent,  the 
sound  of  thdr  &U  dying  on  our  ear  as 
we  slowly  drove  up  tiie  steep  ascent 
How  subdued  and  calm  does  the  mind 
become  iu  these  long  night  drives: 
they  have  ever  given  us  the  most 
gentle  pleasure,  perhaps  from  our 
spirits  "  beinf?  attentive,"  the  like  re- 
sult which  follows  the  hearing  of 
eveet  muaie."  Gradually  our  converse 
died  away,  and  we  l>oth  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  the 
place,  80  8till  and  so  noiseless,  save  f rom 
the  measuKMl  beat  of  our  horse'a 
hoofs  and  the  soft  grating  of  the 
wheels  against  the  sandy  road.  Now 
and  then,  at  long  intervals,  we  heard 
the  rumbling  of  a  enrt,  and  met  peo- 
ple drivinc:  home  from  a  market  at 
Carrick,aud  exchanged  a"good  night" 
as  they  passed  us.  How  jiowerftdly 
the  fancy  works  amidst  hills,  and 
night,  and  solitude,  when  the  shad- 
dows  lie  so  black,  and  the  light  is  all 
Imt  gone,  and  the  eye,  stronger  and 
moreaetiTe  than  in  the  !  linking  glare 
of  day,  peers  amidst  tin-  darkuess,  and 
realizes  for  itself  shapes  and  sighta 
whieh  ham  no  eadatenoe  bc^d  the 
circle  olaonaliTe  imagination.  Thia 
is  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  there  is  so 
much  superstition  to  be  found  in  all 
moustainouB  eonntriee ;  and  the  pea^ 
santry  here  have  invested  every  lake 
and  bay,  and  crott  and  cairn,  with  a 
legend  or  a  tale. 

^But  what  18  thai  bright  aui&ce 
in  the  hollow  on  the  left,  onwl^sh 
the  few  stars  are  shining?" 

'^That,"  said  my  friend,  "is  Lough 
Oonagh,  a  plaee  of  dnad  to  every 
peasant  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  for 
after  nightfall  it  is  credibly  believed 
that  a  large  spectre,  shaped  like  a 
hono-fiah.  riees  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  splashing  the  water  all  aroimd 
him  iuto  flakes  of  light,  and  lashing 
the  lake  iuto  foam  with  the  writhings 
of  his  body.  Let  us  stop  aqd  see  if 
the  spectre  wiU  show." 

We  pulled  up  right  opposite  the 
part  of  the  lake  where  the  apparition 
was  wont  to  rise.  A  more  lonely  spot 
or  scene  could  not  be  imagined  ;  the 
night  was  soft  ujkI  breathless ;  the 
clouds  had  parted  iium  the  heavens, 
■ad  WOW  BUMsed  thittkly  on  the  hmi- 


zon  ;  the  stars  twinkled  lazily,  and 
shoue  dimly.  On  the  right  SUeve 
lie^gae  stm  up  in  its  Waotaiese 

against  the  sky ;  themountainsaround 
seemed  couched  in  sleep  ;  the  moors 
and  fields  all  steeped  in  dadrkness ;  the 
hollows  in  the  hills  unseen,  or  filled 

with  mist.  One  might  have  heard 
the  bexit  of  one's  own  heart :  it  was 
midnight  solitude — utter  and  pro- 
found, and  we  felt  its  power,  as  we 
held  our  breath,  and  looked  and  list- 
ene<l !  And  then,  as  the  organ  of  hear- " 
ing  became  more  intense,  we  distinctly 
hmrd  the  lapping  ana  plashing  of 
water  from  tlie  lake;  and  pressing  for- 
ward, and  straining  our  eye-balls,  we 
half  expected  to  bo  gratified  with  a 
vision  « the  water-wraith  I  Where- 
tipon  our  friend  who,  "olli  subridcns," 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  c^ir,  and 
in  no  ways  participated  in  our  expec- 
tations, but  contrariwise,  regarded  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  tnld 
us  that  this  sound  of  water  proceeded 
from  two  streams  that  ran  into  the 
lake  :  in  summer,  rivulets ;  in  winter, 
noisy  torrents  ;  and  that  this  fact, 
combined  with  the  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  their  inflow,  and  the  arising 
of  fantastic  mists  from  the  lake  had 
given  birth  to  the  superstition. 

The  people  of  this  remote  Barony 
of  Bannagh,  separated  as  they  are 
from  the  rest  of  the  woiid  bgr  the 
alienating  causes  of  distance,  want 
of  commerce,  fewness  of  roads,  and 
mountain  bmiiers,  are  strong  eon- 
servativo  of  old  things  and  customs. 
Tradition  is  the  history  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  legend  their  literature ; 
they  are,  therefore,  an  imaginative 
and  superstitious  race,  living  amidst 
their  old  monuments  of  pagan  or 
saintly  times ;  their  cromlechs  and 
their  crossee,  with  a  memory  or  a  tale- 
attached  to  each  as  grey  and  as  worn 
as  the  stone  itself.  Yet  I  sjiw  in  the 
iiandsoma  little  church  at  Kilcar,  a 
most  well-dressed,  ordfirly,  and  crowd- 
ed congregation;  the  worship  cordially 
joined  in  by  the  hearers  ;  the  singing 
sweet  and  eti'ective,  the  rector  him- 
self guiding  the  psalmody  with  hn 
fine  and  highly  educated  voice  ;  and 
the  sermon  listened  to  with  intelli- 
gence aud  sympathy.  It  was  nearly 
our  last  day  at  |deasant  Roxborough, 
and  we  were  grieved  that  we  had  seen 
so  little,  yet  glad  that  we  had  seen  so 
much.  And  so  we  were  happy  to 
lean  that  the  ohnroh  service  was  t9 
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sbnaily  discerned,  while  the  attend- 
SBl  arranged  hit  master's  iimer  clotb- 
ing,  that  it  was  of  a  veiy  fine  descrip- 
tion, which  circumstance  contribiiN  d 
much  to  convince  these  simple  luik 
that  at  all  events  he  was  a  pereon  of 
rank  and  consequence. 

lianty  Abercromby  (of  Fcrmanaj?h 
extraction)  lived  in  the  same  village 
with  the  M'llwamesy  hut  in  s  pifft 
of  it  uiore  removed  from  the  usual 
thor  trirhtare.  His  garden  was  thus 
particuiurly  secluded.  One  sunny 
moining,  Ahercromby's  daughter 
Margaret  fwho  died  ouly  iu  1824, 
osred  ninety-eight  years  and  three- 
quarusra/,  being  then  alxiut  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  in  goiuii;  to  sl  ither 
greens  for  dinner,  pkiyfuliy  junmed 
across  the  low  wall  in  the  garden. 
She  was  much  alarmed  on  finding 
she  had  leaped  over  the  stem  stran- 
ger while  he  lay  secreted  close  to  the 
wall.  Her  embarrassment  at  once 
betrayed  her  fears ;  but  he  promptly 
and  politely  assured  her,  and  iu  the 
most  Hoothin^  manner,  that  slie  need 
not  be  alarmed,  for  that  he  would  do 
her  no  hann.  He  immediately  rose 
npi,  and  both  on  the  instant  left  the 
garden.* 

During  the  sojourn  at  Malinmore, 
it  happened  that  a  new  boat  was 

launched.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
many  men;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whidcT  was  distributed  among  those 

a-ssernhled.  The  stranger  and  nis  at- 
tendant were  present ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing partaken  of  the  spirits,  showed  a 
tenaencv  to  be  talkative,  whieh  bdng 

observea  by  the  other,  he  went  over 
to  him,  a/ldrossed  him  in  a  langua^'e 
uniuteiiigit»le  to  tliose  standing  by, 
and  dapped  him  on  the  face.  The 
punishment  had  its  effect,  and  the 
man  remained  perfectly  silent  after- 
wardti.  The  cousti'uction  ^ut  ou  this 
Incident  by  those  who  witnessed  it 
was,  that  the  chief  had  become  ap- 
prehenHive  that  his  servant,  by  l>e- 
comiug  chatty  and  familiar,  might 
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possibly  betray  his  position,  and  so 
compromise  his  safety. 

Andrew  M*Ilwaine,  to  whom  the 
house  helon','ed  iu  which  the  etranj^r 
loiiged,  had  a  sister  called  Madge.t 
She  had  had  a  bad  soroiulons  sore  on 
her  e^oulder  for  seven  years.  One 
morning,  while  it  was  l>eing  dressed, 
the  stranger  chanced  to  patki  through 
the  kitdien.  He  paused,  stood  by 
the  sufferer  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
kindest  manner  remarked  that  he 
"  once  knew  a  oerson  who  could  cure 
it"  He  was  ooserved  to  stroke  the 
shoulder  compassionately,  and  then 
he  immediately  walked  out  It  after- 
wards struck  the  family  that  he  hap- 
pened to  attend  the  dressing  of  the 
sore  on  two  mornings  more  consecu- 
tively, repeating  on  those  occasions 
the  same  syuipathizing  stroke  on  the 
nhoulder.t  It  wjtH  observed,  and  in- 
deed Jisserted,  that  never  did  a  bod 
sore  dry  up  and  heal  so  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  as  did  Madge  M'llwaiuc  s 
from  that  very  time. 

Ix>ng  after  the  wanderer  had  dis- 
appeared from  Malinmore — for  he 
went  as  he  came,  without  any  sort  of 
previous  notice— "joa/xrr*'*  came  into 
the  trli  II,  d(  scribing  most  accurately 
(as  is  uuw  done  iu  the  Jlue-and-Vry) 
the  personal  appearanee  of  an  Indi- 
vidual whom  the  Qovemment  were 
anxiouf!  to  secure.  Then  there  was 
neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  identity  of  the  great  un- 
known ^for  such  they  always  felt  he 
was)  with  the  proscribed  refugee. 
Then,  too,  they  remembered,  and,  as 
they  thought,  aeooontedfor  the  thnee- 
rei)eated  touch  on  Madge's  shoulder: 
and  thus  may  it  now  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  person  on  earth  couid 
have  persuaded  the  M*Ilwaine  family 
of  that  day  (or  its  descendants  at 
the  present  time)  tliat  the  mysterious 
stranger  guest  was  any  other  than 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pre- 
tender. 

Of  the  perfect  tnith  of  the  forego- 
ing particulars  the  writer  has  not  the 


*  The  ACto&l  spot  where  M'llwaine's  cottage  stood  can  be  shown,  but  another 
cabin  now  occupies  its  site.  The  garden  is  a  gudea  still;  sad  a  portion  of  the 
origioal  enclosure  wall  is  potnled  oat,  being  supposed  to icmidn  to  the  preMint  diiyr 
jest  M  it  then  was. 

t  A  niece  of  Mad jre's  is  still  living,  and  Andrew  H*IIwidne  was  her  fathor.  Sbie 

well  remembers  heariiij;  ht-r  husband's  inotht  r  f'Margaret  Abeveromby,  wholeaped 
into  tlie  jcardea)  mention  the  cu-comstauce  stated  above. 

1  Anolfaer  aoooont  of  this  incident  stales,  that  as  he  rabbsd  the  sore,  he  added,' 
"Faticnce  is  like  faith,  and  removes  nKNUHtsias." 
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■malkit  dottbt^  having  cautiously  col- 
koted  thmnhiBMlf  from  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  the  parties  men- 
tioned ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  how  they  could  all  be 
■Me  M>  eoenntely  and  feelingly  to 
describe  the  personal  appearance  of 
Charles  Edward ;  his  height,  his 
comeliness,  and  noble  bearing,  agree- 
ing  exactly  withlustofy — if  the  Prince 
himself  had  not  ittt&ped  the  origiDai 
impression. 

In  still  sneaking  of  him, — which 
they  do  witn  the  utmost  traonr  and 
admiration, — the  constant  cxelama- 
tions  to  be  heard  are,  '*  He  was  the 
tallest  and  portliest  gentleman;"  and 
(as  if  kindlmg  at  the  recollection  of 
animated  descriptions  by  those  wlio 
had  seen  him),  "  Och,  but  he  was  the 
handsome  gentleman." 

So  thoroughly  are  they  imliued  with 
the  conviction  of  Andrew  M'llwaine's 
guest  having  been  the  Pretender,  that 
on  one  of  uie  interviews  the  writer 
had  with  them,  when  it  was  attempt- 
ed—with a  motive — to  throw  discre- 
dit on  the  whole  story :  the  soleum 
and  deliberate  dedaiaaon  was  called 
fbrth  and  asseverated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  put  the  supposition  that 
thev  had  any  doubt  of Prince  Char- 
He'^  having  men  in  Glencolombkille 
out  of  the  question. 

Additional  particulars,  derived  from 
other  sources,  will  now  be  given.  The 
ehaimd  through  which  the  following 
statements  have  been  handed  down 
has  been  carefully  sifted.  Rome  of 
the  documents  have  been  written  out 
by  a  person  whose  ancestors  were 
well  informed  and  well  educated; 
others  have  been  communicated  per- 
sonally to  the  writer  by  an  old  woman, 
shrewd  and  sensible,  who  at  the  time 
was  in  perfect  possession  of  her  facul- 
ties, though  between  ninety  and  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  She  had  imbibed 
distinctly  the  conviction  tlmt  Prince 
Charles  was  in  the  neiglilxnirhood ; 
and  she  told  the  writer  that  she  re- 
mmbend  hearinff  her  father  and  mo- 
ther speaking,  bemshe  wastn  yean 


old,  of  his  embarking  from  Qlenlough 
(again  to  be  alluded  to) ;  andtoad«^ 

her  own  earnest,  but  simple  expres- 
sions: "Indeed she  heard  them  sav  a 
hundred  times,  how  nice  and  how  big 
hewas." 

Surely  the  hardiest  propagandist 
would  scarcely  venture  to  circulate 
such  a  remarkable  story  only  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  event,  when  the 
facts,  if  unfonndod,  could  at  once  have 
been  refuted  by  tiie  oldest  inhabitant. 

In  proceeding,  it  feludl  only  be  fur- 
ther premi£ed,  that  the  numerous  and 
varied  legends*  with  which  this  dis- 
trict teems,  bear  out  each  other,  and 
form  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimony 
which  places  bevond  doubt  the  fact 
that  Prmce  Charles  Edward  wandered 
through  the  whole  length  of  Doneral, 
and  into  these  glens,  immediately  be- 
fore his  final  departme  from  the  Bri- 
tish Ihles. 

When  the  Prince  went  through 
Scotland,  and  obeerred  that  people 
sospccted  wlio  he  was,  he  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  sou^rht  for  the 
sea-shore,  whence  he  embarked  for 
Irehund,  and  arrived  in  Longfa  Foyle. 
His  first  movenioTit  on  landing  was  to 
retire  into  the  wilds  of  Innishowen, 
county  Donegal,  accompanied  only  by 
H*Oomb,  his  attendant  He  walked 
on  as  fiir  as  Slieve  Snaght,  or  the 
"Snowy  Mountain,"  and  stopi)ed 
there.t  He  was  expected  at  every 
place  in  tiiat  eonntry  to  which  he 
came  •  and  was  sought  for  by  Gerald 
O'Doherty,  one  of  Caitliin  Ruadh's 
race,  who  found  him  on  iSlieve  Snaght. 
The  only  provision  the  Prinoe  and 
M'Comb  had  at  this  juncture  was 
about  a  pint  of  barley  meal,  which, 
when  mixed  with  water,  they  eat  raw. 
M'Comb  being  exhausted  and  asleep, 
the  Prince  divided  the  lump  of  dougli 
he  had  himself  made,  and  formed  it 
into  two  cakes.  One  of  the  "  baicrins" 
being  larger  than  the  other,  the  Prince 
offered  it  to  M'Comb  on  awakincr; 
M'Comb  observing  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  cakes,  and  that  tne  Ftince 
handed  him  the  laiger,  said*  *'My 


•  *•  When  we  compare  the  different  narratives  together  we  find  them  so  varying 
as  to  repel  all  Buroicion  of  confederacy,  to  agreeing  undec  this  variety  as  to  stiow 
that  the  aflcoants  had  one  fsal  tnasaction  te  their  coaunon  finndalkn.**— Mfay^s 

Eviflences. 

t  The  writer  recently  ascertained  that  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Slieve  Snaght  declare,  at  the  nresent  time,  that  Prince  Qiulst  was  SUsre 
Snaght  is  upwards  of  sizlgr  mues  flmn  QlenoQlambUUe. 
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be  jwrfbraied  on  the  SablMlih  erening, 

et  the  Water-Guard  Station,  amidst 
the  fresh  and  verdant  banks  of  Teelin. 

The  day  bad  been  wonderfully  gne, 
and  the  ereoing  fell  soft  and  balmy, 
as  we  all  de^^cended  from  the  upland 
on  which  Mr.  Liibatt's  rectory  stands, 
to  the  road  which  9kirtA  the  sea, 
▼boee  bright  waters  irere  nuining  up 
with  a  flow-tide  between  their  lain  I 
locked  shores,  A  grey  cloud  hel meted 
the  head  of  Sliere  League,  and  lay 
along  its  ridge ;  while  ita  sides,  pur- 
ple, and  grey,  and  dark,  descended  to 
the  water  ;  across  the  bay  the  snowy 
waves  were  curling  and  creaming 
•romid  the  black  flat  roeka  whieh  lie 
on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour. 
Outside  lay  the  great  unfathomable 
ocean  :  the  couch  to  which  the  bright 
wan  was  hastening  to  repose ;  and,  all 
glittering  in  his  descending  bewns, 
the  pathway  to  the  Western  World, 
where  so  many  mast  dear  to  us  have 
^ne  to  live  and  die.  Calm  as  glass 
It  lay,  yet  gently  heavin*,',  as  with  the 
emotion  of  its  own  irrepres.«5ihle  power 
and  life.  The  whole  scene  formed  a 
freshand  charming  evening  landscape; 
and  we  stood  to  watch  it,  the  light 
gluiting  on  the  dancing  wavelets  of 
the  harbour,  till  the  sound  of  oars 
moTingin  their  rullocksfell  on  ourear, 
and  presently  the  Water-Guard's  pin- 
nace rounded  a  grassy  and  projecting 
knoll,  pulled  by  its  tight,  handsome, 
and  cleanly  crew.  Then  we  had  to 
embark  to  reach  the  station,  where 
we  found  the  boat-house  rinsed  up 
ftr  the  ooeadeo  as  a  chwch :  and 
then  amidst  bright  pipe-elagred  build- 
ings, and  trim  boats  drawn  up  under 
cover  or  aiidoat  at  the  rough  black 
quay,  and  lofty  flagstaffs  perched  on 
green  knolls^  from  which  toe  «iy  eo- 
fign  •traamed  to  the  air;  aiu  oai% 


and  boathooks,  and  marlin  spikes  laid 

longitudinally  on  their  rest  by  the 
wall  ;  and  boat -sheds  and  fish-nets  : 
and  perlect  order,  and  neatness,  ana 
oleanlineM  penradmg  all— '*a  plaos 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place ;"  an<l  the  Water-Guard 
all  dressed  so  brightly,  and  looking  so 
intelligent ;  and  a  number  of  people 
who  had  come  from  Kilcar  for  the 
scrv'iro  :  and  the  family  and  guests  of 
the  kind  rector ; — amidst  all  this,  a 
temporary  desk  had  been  erected,  tad 
seats  procured ;  and  there,  as  the 
open  front  of  the  long  lioat  bouse  let 
in  a  glorious  view  of  hill,  and  rocl^ 
and  wave,  and  cliff,  and  strand,  ana 
sky,  we  knelt  to  worship  Hira  whQ 
mmle  all  these  lovely  wonders,  or 
stood  to  pour  forth  our  vesper  psalms 
and  hymns  in  praise  of  toe  God  or 
Wisdom,  Love,  and  Power. 

We  left  Kilcar  a  few  days  after 
this,  and  directed  our  steps  to  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  among  whoM 
r;1ens,  and  lawns,  and  lakeewehc^Q 
ag.iin  to  meet  our  readers. 

iJuriug  oiu:  s^our  at  Giencoluuib- 
kille  xectoiy,  Mr.  Griffith  intrusted  to 
us  the  most  interesting  manuscript 
which  follows  this  article.  It  has 
been  carefully  drawn  up  by  him,  from 
iOUToes  to  which  he  had  constant  and 
ready  access.  Many  of  the  sp<»ts  lie 
mentions  were  shown  to  us  during 
our  stay  at  Glen,  and  some  of  the 
families  pdnted  out ;  but  even  if  % 
certificate  were  needed  to  the  reality 
of  the  communications  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Griffith  in  his  narrative,  all  thai 
we  or  any  man  oould  say  or  testify 
would  sway  but  as  a  feathfer  in  the 
scales,  when  compared  with  the  well- 
known  truth,  purity,  and  hoowti' 
which  adorn  the  character  of  the  ex- 
cellent writer. 


tBM  oMgoM.piatgn.Tji  TBADmov  ooNcanumf  o  pbikox  cBiJtm  sdwabix 

[riWllwlli  lij  III  I  IUt.  Valbvtinb  Polr  Oiurrrni,  AJL,BMtat«f 

GlnooliUDbkUiea  ooanty  of  Donegid.] 

JkaoJTt  ei^ht  Tean  ago.  the  writer  of     Having  at  first  communicated  thf 

the  following  pages  had  his  attention  particulars  he  had  acquired  to  friendf 

iieidentally  directed  to  the  subject  and  tourists  in  a  merely  oral  way,  he 

qwn  which  they  treat   He  was  at-  was  much  urged  by  some  of  them  to 

inetedtofiirdierinyesfeigBtion;andoii  ooUeet  such  floating  &et8  as  might 

mentioning  it  among  the  surrounding  at  least  be  so  far  worthy  of  notice  as 

peasantry,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  to  invite  inouiry  into  the  matter, 

to  find  himself  at  once  supplied  co-  This  he  has  done ;  and  he  now  puts 

piously  with  what  aaemed  to  hhn  tiie  forward  (with  one  reservation)  every 

most  probable,  as  well  aa  the  most  thing  he  lias  heard  materially  import- 

*ir^i"urtao^^  txaditiona.^  ant.oii  the  subject;  giving  the  detail^ 
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as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  venr  woids 

in  which  tney  were  originally  nar- 
rated to  him.  He  attempts  not  to 
account  for,  or  accommouate  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  any  of  the  statementa 

Placing  the  fullest  confidence  in  their 
simple  truth,  he  leaves  them  to  work 
their  owu  way,  whether  they  be  re- 
edved  or  rejected. 


One  evening,  in  summer  time,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  stranger,  of  a  remarkably  fine  per- 
6on  aiufver}'  handsome  fare,  Hou<i;ht 
a  lodging  in  the  cnttut,'e  of  Andrew 
M'llwaine.  The  hourfe  was  in  the 
village  of  Malinmore,  and  close  to  the 
sea  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  OleTicolumbkille,  county  of 
Donegal.  This  parish  stands  far  and 
prominently  out  to  sea.  Tiie  promon- 
tory is  surrounded  by  clitf  scenen,'  of 
matchless  magnificence.  The  place 
derives  much  mterest  from  being  as- 
sociated with  St.  Columbkille,  and 
may  have  originally  been  selected 
courageously  for  an  early  Christian 
settlement  on  account  of  the  abound' 
ing  influence  of  heathenism,  many 
traces  of  whi'  b  remain — cromlechs, 
standing  stones,  <kc ;  and  possibly  it 
was  wiu  a  view  of  diveitinjg  attention 
from  these,  that  the  ancient  atones 
and  stations  (which  lamentably  are 
stiU  in  too  i^eneral  estimation;  were 
erected  in  this  glen  as  Christian  snb- 
stitutes  for  heathen  altars. 

The  stranger  we  have  introduced, 
was  accompanied  by  one  attendant. 
His  dress  was  the  Highland  costume, 
including,'  the  kilt ;  and  the  peojile, 
to  use  their  own  homely  remark, 
"thought  it  odd  to  sec  his  knees 
bara*'  The  accommodation  sought 
was  readily  ^rsinted,  and  mount  iiTi 
fare  as  clieerfully  atibrded.  It  never 
transpired  where  the  stranger  came 
from,  how  long  he  designed  to  remain, 
or  wliither  he  was  proceeding.  His 
reserve  waa  excessive,  ]>ut  was  not 
intruded  upon;  and  he  was  left  to  the 
filll  and  undisturbed  gratification  of 
the  extraordinary  seclusion  and  x>ri- 
vacy  that  it  seemed  to  be  his  only 
aim  and  anxiety  to  preserve.  His 
habits  were  necessarily  simple  and 
uniform.  He  rose  nt  four  or  five 
o'clock  iu  the  moniiug,  and  retired 
early  to  rest  "The  room"  was  given 
np  by  the  family  for  his  exclusive 
use;  in  it,  alone,  ho  partook  of  his 
meals.  It  was  particularly  noticed 


kiik  TradUiom^  [Sept 

that  he  alwajrs  had  loaded  pistols 

within  his  reach,  and  at  night  thev 
were  placed  on  we  table  at  his  bed- 
side. 

To  the  north  of  K'llwaine^s  cot- 
tage, tlie  land  gradually  ri.scs  by  a 
gentle  acclivity  towards  the  sea  for 
about  half-a-mile,  wiien  it  abruptly 
terminates  in  stupendons  cUflk  The 
Atlantic  here  receiving  its  first  check, 
beats  against  their  ba.se  with  fearful 
force;  and  so  profound  is  the  depth  of 
the  waves  npon  those  cliffs,  that  they 
present  an  aspect  of  nnvan  iriL'  lil.u  k- 
nesa  Yet  even  this  circumstance 
helps  to  enhance,  by  coutra^it,  the 
effect  of  the  wondenul  columns  of 
foam  that  occasionally  glide  up  their 
sides  to  an  incredible  height.  To 
the  north-west  of  these  headlands, 
there  is  a  long  grassy  promontory  ex- 
tend irv/  far  out  into  tiie  sea.  It  be- 
came the  6tran^er*s  habit, from  the 
fright  he  was  in,"  to  repair  to  this 
most  solitary  point  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning :  and  when  the  air  wns 
cold»  he^  used  to  wrap  a  great  plaid 
about  him  which  reached  down  to 
the  ground.  Here  he  lingered  till 
about  eight  o'clock,  when  his  attend- 
ant first  returned  to  the  house  to  as- 
certain that  bieakfiut  was  ready  and 
the  c(  ast  lear,  and  then  he  himself 
would  walk  in.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  it  was  the  noble  scenery 
which  attrscted  him  to  this  spot; 
rath(  r  would  it  seem  that  the  vast 
view  of  sea  and  shore  which  it  com- 
manded was  the  inducement  whidi 
led  him  to  frequent  it,  his  concern 
being  to  watch  more  than  to  admire, 
and  to  keep  hi !n self  out  of  the  way. 

The  enormous  bay,  extending  from 
"The  Stags  of  Broadhavcn"  to  Ar- 
ranmorc  island  northward,  is  here 
under  view,  and  no  vessel  couhi  pass 
within  the  bounds  of  tlie  wide  hori- 
zon unperccived.  This  headland  is. 
besides,  so  decidedly  the  last  land 
fromwnioh  "sea-going  shiyw  depart." 
Its  admirable  position  as  a  look-out 
station  is  proved  bv  a  \\  atch-tower 
having  been  creeteu  by  CdvcniTnent 
on  the  very  spot,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  when  a 
f^ch  invBtton  was  apprehended. 

His  companion  always  closelv  at- 
tended hun  when  dressing  and  un- 
dressing; no  one  else  presumed  to 
enter  his  apartment;  yet  the  family 
contrived  so  far  to  p:ct  a  glance  at 
what  was  gomg  on  as  to  have  occa- 
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lie^  why  are  tfa^  not  eqnal  t"  The 

Prince  replied,  "  You  were  sleeping!" 
He  then  went  northwards,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  shores  of  Lou^h 
Swilly  came  to  Letterkenny  :  there  he 
Rtnycd  also  a  couple  of  days  with 
Robert  Fletclicr.*  Next,  he  passed 
through  the  Laggau,  a  district  situa- 
ted north  of  Strabane.  Here  he  €ai- 
coiintered,  as  he  sauntered  ahmn,  a 
convivial  assembly,  and  went  in 
among  the  company.  At  this  gather- 
ing the  Prince  met  and  danced  with 

"bonnie  Mary  C  ,"  daiii^hter  of 

Mr.  John  C  .   When  the  party 

broke  np,  he,  by  invitation,  accom- 
paui<  d  the  familv  home,  and  a  con- 
sideralde  j>eriod  ela]>sedlH'forehe  took 
his  departure.  Ultimately,  his  pro- 
gress lay  along  the  sea-ihore^  as  nr  as 
Glenlough,  in  the  parish  of  Olen- 
columbkille,  and  there  he  remained 
three  or  four  nights  with  Patrick 
^me,  the  i^en  herd.  Thus  advane* 
ing  into  Glencolumbkille,  he  stayed  a 
week  in  the  house  of  Oliver  Sweeny, 
of  Feanikiilbride.t  He  then  jour- 
neyed on  to  Andrew  MHwaine's,  of 
Kalinmore,  so  terminating  his  long 
wanderings  through  Donegal,  and 
resting  there  for  one  month. 

Pdnan-Uisg^  a  little  port  at  Glen- 
lough (already  mentionctl)  is  the  place 
assigned  by  tradition  as  that  from 
which  Prince  Charles  stepped  on 
houd  tike  boat  which  oonmed  him 
to  t]ie  French  ship  in  the  omng,  and 
BO  he  was  enabled  to  effect  his  esc^ipe 
from  Ireland.  Poll-an-Uisg^  was  ju- 
didouel^  selected  for  the  pnrpoee,  if 
any  choice  remained  to  those  concerned 
in  the  adventure.  Ports  on  these 
shores  are  indeed  few  and  far  be- 
tween. ;  bat  PoU-an-Uieg^  possessed 
the  parnmoimt  advantage  of  being 
discernible  at  sea  by  a  most  conspicu- 
ous landmark  (Tormore  Rock),  which 
VDold  indicate  its  vicinity  from  a 
great  distance  ;  while  the  actual  en- 
to^ce  into  the  little  harbour  might 
be  recognised,  even  at  night,  by  a 
token  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  white 
stone  standing  oat  in  the  aea»  at  its 
very  mouth. 

uamediately  to  the  weefewaid  of 
the  xiTalet  mix  dischaigea  ttsdf  into 


the  ocean  from  its  preddtooa  and 

shattered  bed  at  Poll-an-UiBgd,  there 
is  a  ra(.>st  superb  scene,  and  those 
visiting  it  will  rcyoice  that  any  in- 
duoement  should  have  led  them  tnere^ 
not  to  sjirak  of  the  association  of  the 
sccuL'  with  the  embarkation  of  Prince 
Charles.  The  position  for  beholding 
this  matchless  prospect  is  the  little 
ravine  called  "Foxhar  Shelagh." 
From  that  hollow  are  to  be  seen,  all 
grouped  together,  six  enormous  de- 
tached conical  rocks  :  the  magnificent 
Tormore,  their  chief  (alx>ut  400  feet 
high,  on  a  base  of  four  and  a-half 
acres),  towering  to  a  perfect  pinnacle 
above  them  all.  The  intennediate 
raiij^e  of  liendlandf?,  so  exquisitely 
tinted,  are  of  vast  height  Along 
their  base  is  a  great  sweeuing  strand ; 
here  are  numberless  large  white 
stones,  the  effort  of  which  is  to  en- 
liven and  relieve  the  sombre  gnuuleur 
of  the  astonishing  scene. 

Further  on  from  Poll-an-Uisgd  to 
the  eastward  hy  the  Glenlough 
Mountain,  which  is  1,513  feet  hi^ 
a  grand  and  expansive  prospect 
opens,  extending  over  all  ^ylagh. 
and  the  Rosses,  with  their  bays  ana 
promontories  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  ziviar  Qveebana^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  beautifal  Glen 
Veagh. 

An  incident  mixed  up  with  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  Prince  Charles'  wan- 
derings through  Donegal,  might  be 
developed  by  details  of  a  furious 
nature,  supported  by  circumstantial 
and  tangible  evidence.  As  such  par- 
ticulars, however,  would  lead  down 
to  our  own  times  and  acquaintances, 
tlicy  mufit  be  withheld.  Names  should 
be  given,  which  would  induce  person* 
ality,  and  thus  perhi^  render  the 
subject  offensive. 

Glencolumbkille,  from  its  remark- 
able and  suitiMt  position,  was  likely 
to  be  the  object  and  limit  of  the 
Prince's  flight  To  him  it  secured  a 
refuge  and  an  exit ;  and  it  may  not 
be  anextfaoidinaiy  Bormise,  from  the 
place  how^  so  associated  with  St. 
Columbkiiie,  that  its  existence  was 
even  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  weetein  islinde^ 


*  **  Fletcher*'  it  still  not  an  uncommon  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

t  Byrne  was  Oliver  Sweeny's  herd  hi  CQealoagh,  and  he  natnrallv  conducted  the 
Prince  to  the  cabin  of  the  latter  (his  mailsr),  iaOlMicolnmhkitter  wheiethe  lenuins 
of  the  house  caa  bo  traced. 
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where  Prince  Charles  had  been.  More 
especially  iiiti^ht  it  have  been  fami- 
liar to  out)  wt^ii  acq^UHiuted,  as  he  no 
doubt  was,  with  the  history  of  lona, 
a  sister  settlement  of  Columbkille's. 

When  all  possible  rontingencies  and 
plaud  must  nave  been  canvassed,  and 
oronffht  to  bear  on  arrangementa  for 
the  Prince's  escape  towards  France, 
Glencoliimbkillc  might  thus  have  at- 
tracted its  due  share  of  consideration. 
Let  it  be  also  bonie  in  mind,  that 
the  French  navy  luul  proved  itself 
partieularly  conversjint  in  later  times 
■with  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Killala  ia  within  the  great  l>ay 
d^cribed;  and  tlie  battle  fouglit  liv 
Sir  John  Warren  with  the  French 
fleet  took  place  in  sight  of  Glenco- 
lumbkiUe ;  previously  to  which  a  de- 
prcnt  had  l>een  made  on  the  cna«t  of 
Donegal  by  a  French  brig — so  that 
•  this  seeming  hankering  after  these 
north-western  shores  may  have  been 
Bntnrc  l  and  established  by  former 
experience  of  their  fitness  for  furtive 
enterprize,  of  which  the  rescue  and 
abduction  of  Prince  Charles  from 
Donegal  might  have  been  reckoned 
a  dashing  and  romantic  illustration. 

Tradiwm  asserts  that  the  Prince 
embarked  for  Ireland,  far  north,* 
from  the  Highlands.  The  Island  of 
Bathlin,  off  the  Antrim  Coast,  is  about 
tweninr  miles  ftom  Is(ay.  and  fifteen 
from  Argylesliire.  This  ravoured  and 
charming  island  was  renowned  in 
Scottish  hititory^  centuries  before,  as 
the  asylum  of  King  Robert  Bmoe :  he 
and  hia  brother  R<lward  having  spent 
the  winter  of  1306  there.  The  re- 
mains of  "  Bruce's  Castle  "  still  stand 
on  their  sea-girt  rook,  in  sight  of  his 
beloved  Scotland.  A  natural  and 
chivalrous  curiosity  (independent  of 
a  probable  necessity)  might  have 
tempted  the  Prince  to  land  on*'Rach> 
rin,'  t'O  L;lnncc  on  scenes  rrndered  80 
interestm^;  by  undoubted  tacts. 

A  legend  exists,  that  many  of  Prince 
Charles'  adherents  fled  to  Rathlin 
after  their  defeat  in  1745  ;  niifl  if 
had  it  been  desirable  for  him  to  put 
in  ihflN^  he  might  hmre  been  sure  of 
meeting  ateaduMt  fiienda  who  woaM 


kilk  TradU^on,  [Sept. 

ptroudly  harbour  and  serre  him  at  the 

rbik  of  their  lives.  From  family  cir- 
cumstanoee  connected  with  the  events 
of  1688-^9,  the  Prince  must  have  ae- 

(|uired  some  knowledge  of  Derry,  and 
its  localities  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  had  many  hereditary 
and  devoted  partisans  among  the  ^rian 
in  Donegal.  These  coiyectures  may 
be  further  defended  by  sug-'^'sting 
that  it  would  have  been  essentiuil.v  im- 
portant to  mislead  as  to  the  Prince's 
movements  and  haunts,  subsequently 
to  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  con- 
cealment was  a  matter  of  vital  ueces- 
sitv,  hia  part;^  did  not  scruple  to  cir- 
culate, very  ingeniously,  some  &lse 
reports. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  records  that 
another  project  was,  to  cause  Govern- 
ment to  receive  infonnation  which, 
though  false  in  the  main,  was  stiU 
coloured  with  so  much  truth  as  to 
make  it  seem  plausible,  and  which 
came  through  a  channel  wliich  they 
did  not  mistrust  From  the  speci> 
men  of  '^authentle  Infotmatioa*'  thua 
alluded  to,  it  is  quite  &ir  to  conclude 
t!mt  'leception  was  the  order  of  the 
dayj  and  the  essence  of  a  system  un- 
avoidably but  perpetually  in  opera- 
tion. 

One  other  qnotntinn  shall  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
reasonable  room  for  doubt  ems  as 

to  the  actual  refuge  which  the  Prince 
availed  himself  of  in  his  extremitv. 
A  suspicion  of  the  kind  is  sufficiently 
justified  by  reflecting  on  an  admia^ 
sion  made  by  Bos  well,  while  dismis- 
sing the  subject  in  1773  :  that  period 
was  only  tweutv -seven  years  ai't^r  the 
eveati  recorded,  and  being  ao  doae 
to  the  time  of  their  transaction,  ena- 
l>led  him  to  procure  the  most  original 
and  genuine  details,  without  the  in- 
twrvention  of  tradition  ;  while  at  the 
same  tiiiH'  tlip  \c\-\2\h  of  tlie  interval 
is  important  in  another  point  ol  view, 
as  favouring  the  notion  that,  up  to 
that  day  and  during  that  term  of  yearSi 
it  never  had  transpired  what  became 
of  Prince  Charles  after  escaping  from 
the  place  in  Skye,  named  by  Bos- 
welL  And  in  estimating  the  roree  of 


*  The  last  trace  of  him  ascertained  by  Boswell  (in  the  tour  to  the  UebriUes)  was 
hid  leaving  the  Idand  of  Skye  fdec  the  mainland ;  and  thers  ear  twUBtieii  seran  to 
take  liitn  up.  That  the  cour?c  of  his  fli^rlit  shrspcd  towards  Inniphmrcn  would 
be  rendered  still  mure  likely,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  6uppoied)«  than  au  aocieut  inter- 
oonne  subsisted  between  ])onegal  and  the  lielnidee. 
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his  testimony  it  sliouM  he  taken  into 
account  that  when  it  was  given,  he 
mu  in  the  heart  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Prince's  wand-'rings,  with  first-rate 
advantages  for  acquiring  intelhgence. 
He  had  even  an  interview  with  Tlora 
Maodonald,  who,  actually  in  his  pre- 
sence recit4^d  "the  particulars  she  her- 
self knew  "  of  his  escape  ;  and  not- 
vithttandin^'  all  this,  and  "what  he 
was  told  iM  fore  by  others  perstmally 
coneemed,  he  still  aays— 

••These  arc  the  particulars  which  I 
have  collecte>i  concerning  the  extraor- 
dinary concealment  and  SMspes  of  Prince 
Charles  in  the  Hebrides.  IIo  was  often 
in  inuninent  dangvr.  The  truops  traced 
Mmftom  the  loof  bland  across  Skye  and 
Portree,  but  there  lost  liitn.  Here  /stop, 
having  received  mo  J'uri/ter  authentic  intelu' 
gmee  m  mfifmalum  of  kU  fmUgtm  mi 

The  writer,  in  concluding,  desires  to 
offer  a  word  in  justification  not  only 
of  what  he  has  whtten^ut  fur  hav- 
ing written  H  at  all  He  oonceivee 
that  the  details  of  an  unknown  yet 
highly  interesting  historical  incident, 
which  he  cannot  disbelieve,  have 
fidlen  in  his  way.  The  reddne  of  the 
persons  who  can  recount  these  details 

Glm  Chlmmbkjfle  Reehn,  Diocens  afJin 
SefUH*er,im. 


willsoonbcintheir  jLiravos  ;  no  one  else 
that  he  is  aware  of  i»ad  ever  engaged 
in  the  subject,  or  seemed  likely  to  do 
so,  viiile  the  chanrcsof  ^'ettiu.::at  the 
truth  were  daily  on  tlie  wane.  Influ- 
ence<i  by  these  reasons,  he  considered 
it  a  dnty  to  rescue,  and,  perhaps,  jui  - 
serve  these  stories  of  the  (Jlcn,  while 
memory  could  reach  and  autheuticate 
tiiem ;  and  as  he  clings  to  the  only 
conclusion  which,  to  his  mind,  the 
legends  can  admit  of,  he  perseveres 
iu  the  supposition  that  the  popular 
version  or  Frinoe  Charles  Edward's 
wanderings  and  ultimate  e8cai>e  may 
not  be  undoubtedly  correct  :  aiding 
his  reasoning  by  the  adoption  of  a 
passage  which,  at  all  events,  leaves 
the  fiuestion  in  a  fair  and  appro])riate 
point  of  view  ;  it  is  taken  from  Arch- 
oishop  Whately's  "  llisttuic  Doubts:" 

•*Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  not 

now  impugning  any  one  particular  point; 
but  merely  showing,  generally,  that 
what  is  unqueUimed  is  not  necesssrily 

uit/puntionable ;  Auco  men  will  often,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  accu- 
rately  sifting  the  evidence  of  lome  dis- 
puted jwint,  admit  ha-tiU',  and  on  the 
most  insufficient  grouuda,  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  taken  for 
granted." 


SUt  CHASLB8  AND  LADY  HOSOAN. 


Mr.  Fitzpatmok  has  oompiled  and 

written  an  amusing  and  interesting 
memoir  of  Lady  Morgan,  and  has  de- 
feuded  her  with  sut-li  spirit  against 
her  eontemporary  critics  as  almost  to 
warn  off  any  revival  of  some  of  the 
objections  agaiust  her  writings.  This, 
however,  will  not  do.  Her  name  was 
the  stalking-horse  from  l>ehind  which 
her  husband  attacked  principles  that 
are  the  foundation  of  the  British  Con- 
ttitiitiiMi,  and  w«  do  not  see  whv  a 
woman  who  was  the  nominal  author 
of  those  assaults,  and  who  entered  the 

eiitical  arena  as  she  did,  siiould  not 
as  fiurly  subject  to  criticism  as  one 
who  treads  the  stage. 
Our  view  is  not  acknowledged 


her  biographer,  who  heralds  his  title- 

page  with  thissomewhat  inappropriate 
motto  : — "  What  calls  for  vengeance 
but  a  woman's  cause  1"  And  it  was 
insufficiently  partaken  by  her  worse 
half,  or  rntlier,  her  better  moiety,  for, 
of  this  connubial  couple,  lajument  de 
bataUle  was  not  the^ey  mare  of  the 
coaching  proverK  wr  Charles  Mor- 
gan  did  the  lieavy  work,  havinc  re- 
linuuished  medical  practice  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  and  jwlitical  pursuits.  The 
enlightening  clue  to  liis  frame  of  mind 
is  this  remark  of  his  wife's  biogra- 
phei^**  his  only  fimlt  consisted  m  a 
tendency  to  materialism'' — to  our 
mind  a  very  grave  one,  and  disquali- 


Ladff  Morqan,  her  Career,  Literarif  and  Perxonnh  with  a  Climpsr  of  her  Friend$, 
nidm  'Wfrd'to  h4r  Calmmmators.  By  W- J*  J: iUpatrick,  J. r.  I.undou.  IbtiO. 
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fying  a  preTious  assertion  that  his 
judemetit  was  tound.   He  was  un- 

douDtcdlv  a  clever  and  philosophical 
man,  and  "  well  cidciilatcd,"  as  is  ob- 
Berved,  "  to  correct  a  woman's  rapid 
inferences,  and  keen  down  the  tone  of 
a  novelist's  high-colouring  fancy."  In 
fact,  the  match  l>etween  Sydney 
Owenson  and  Sir  C.  Morgan  was  an 
active  literary  speculation— no  sleep- 
ing partnership,  but  a  brisk  business, 
in  which  the  medical  man  concocted 
doses  of  democratic  doctrines,  and 
made  up  bitter  pills  for  rojralists ; 
while  liis  helpmate  wrote  pretty  labels 
for  the  one,  and  silvered  the  other. 

Of  their  joint-stock  productions, 
"Lady  Morgan's  France,"  inl81C,ana 
her  ditto,  in  182f)-30,  are  likely  to  live, 
since  the  condition  of  that  countiyi  at 
each  of  tboae  epochs,  evokes  moie 
than  the  oidinaiy  interest  its  ndtmal 
state  as  an  experimenter  in  home 
politics  inspires.  Since  the  principles 
on  wbioh  Uie  British  Oonsatatioii  is 
founded  oraislantly  receive  support 
from  the  evil  results  of  departure  rrom 
them  by  the  French  people,  the  best 
I»actical  reply  to  /rwideursy  such  as 
the  Frenchified  writers  under  review, 
is  the  history  of  that  nation  from  the 
first  Revolution  to  the  present  hour. 
If  Surgeon  Morgan  had  lived  to 
the  futility  of  his  prophecy,  that  tlie 
doctrines  he  advocatea  were  working 
a  gradual  cure  in  the  domestic  pohty 
of  the  French,  he  would  doubtless 
have  adhered  to  them  less  pedanti- 
cally ;  unless,  Hkc  Moli^rc'sphysiriun, 
he  thought  it  better  to  die  according 
to  hismles,  than  to  recovOT  contrary  to 
them.  At  the  same  time,  apart  from 
much  unsoundness  in  his  notions  of 
social  economy,  his  views  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  nation,  and  of  their 
religious  and  political  phases,  are  so 
well  worth  attention,  we  quote  some 
passages  fitmii  his  ebaplera  in  his 
wifo's  wor]c>- 

**  National  idiosyncn^y  most  always 
yeeelve  Its  flrtt  coloarinsrfroin  theinfln- 

ence  of  soil  and  of  climate ;  and  tho  mo- 
ral cbfuracteristics  of  every  people  be  re- 
solvable into  the  pecaHsnQet  of  tbeir 
physical  structure,  Kolipiuii  and  tjo- 
Ternmoifc  indeed  give  a  powerful  direc- 
Hem  to  the  principles  and  modes  of  dvl- 
lized  society,  and  debane  or  elevate  its 
hAsrant  aiiaiities  by  the  exceltenoe  or 
deAMit  of  their  own  Institutes.  But  the 
complcxional  features  of  the  race  remain 
fixed  and  onchangedf  the  original  im- 
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preseion  of  nature  is  never  effaced.  The 
portrait  drawn  <rf  tlie  ancient  Gauls  by 

Caesar  prcervcd  its  resemblance  to  the 
French  of  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  grafta  that  have  been  in» 
serted  into  the  national  stock.  And 
Agathias  and  Machiavcl  have  nearly 
given  the  same  ekctch  of  tlie  same  origu 
nals,  at  period;*  of  very  remote  distance, 
and  with  views  of  very  different  tend- 
ency. Susceptible  and  ardent,  impetu- 
ous and  fierce,  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  barbarians  whom  Rome  subjected  to 
her  yoke,  arc  lUll  the  most  |)oli8hed 
people  of  Eumpo;  and  the  French, 
tlirough  all  the  vicLuitudes  of  their  poli- 
tical fortunes,  through  idl  the  horrors 
of  the  most  sanpuinary  epoch  of  their 
Kevolution,haveexhibited  their  inherent 
tendency  to  social  attachments,  that 
capability  of  generous  devotion,  and  that 
i^nd  of  boniiommie  (to  use  a  word  of 
tlisir  own  creation  foft  a  feeling  peculiar 
to  themsolves),  which  evince  that  the 
worst  form  of  religion  and  goremment 
oonld  not  destroy  uie  happr  elements  d 
character  out  of  wldch  SUCn  Undlj  dls- 
positioDs  arose.*' 

It  would  \)e  neither  an  easy  nor  a 
congenial  task  to  inquire  how  far  the 
general  character  of  this  gay  and  in- 
gcniou8  iteoi)le  has  changed  for  the 
worse,  as  we  l>clicvc  it  has,  under  the 
operation  of  events  and  circumstances 
affecting  it  during  the  last  seventy 
years.  A  crowd  of  contemjKjrar)'  wit- 
nesses could  he  cited  to  sliow  how 
public  spirit  sank  under  thedcmocra-. 
tic  regime,  and  dare  not  rise  under 
despotism;  how  liberty,  the  first 
thought  of  a  few  pure  liepublican 
leaders,  is  excluded,  to  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  most  important  civil 
rights,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  of  testamentary 
disposition  of  property :  how,  in  the 
latter  instance,  this  inroad  on  libertgr 
was  made  in  the  name  of  (''jaHte,  a 
term  which,  at  the  outset  of  the  iievo- 
Intion,  meant  the  just  claim  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  or  no  mon  than 
civil  enfranchisement,  but  was  sub- 
sequently employed  to  please  the 
populace  aadestahlbh  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,  in  order  to  produce  a  level 
social  condition  ;  and  further,  how, 
regarding  tlie  peasantry  only,  they 
liave  lost  much  of  their  ancient  gaiety 
and  allearesse  de  ojeur,  and  exchanged 
their  oki  franche  lotjaute  for  a  met' 
quiUf  barren  independence. 

Lsdy  Morgan's  mission,  in  1810, 
was  to  praise  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants, as  aiisiitg  out  of  the  Kevolution^ 
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mui  to  anperM  Ute  Boyalisia  by  va- 
rious diiugr6mem  (blackeninp)—the 
word  she  would  have  used  had  she 
confessed  her  |)urpose.  Her  ruliu^ 
idMB  were  to  paint  the  petit  proprif- 
te£r«;  as  if  he  and  his  surrounoings 
were  to  be  shown  on  one  side  of  a 
Dublin  theatre,  iia  a  cDutrast  to  an 
Irish  eabin  on  the  other,  and  then 
to  point  a  ni'inil  au'ahist  landlordism. 

For  ourselves,  taking  an  essentially 
An^o-Irish  view  of  most  sublunary 
•ffiun,  let  us  see  all  we  can  learn  from 
Franee,  first  (*f  positive  good,  then  of 
evil  to  beavoideil,  and  never  be  blind 
to  the  crying  ills  her  state  presented 
bsfore  the  Kevolutum,  sinee  delay  to 
remedy  those  grievances  entailed  cala- 
mities on  her  from  which  our  country 
is  happily  free.  But  we  eea  hardly 
concur  in  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  con- 
clusion, that  "in  the  single  act  of  ga- 
TeiliD^  France''  (iwrcelUnfi:  out  the 
land  m  tiny  properties)  *'uie  whole 
practical  benefit  of  the  Revolution 
centres,  and  is  the  chief  guarantee  for 
the  future  dovelopmeut  of  a  oonsti- 
tntional  goyenunent"  At  least  this 
prognosticated  rugn  is  taidy  in  de- 
veloping itself 

Were  we  to  accept  Lady  Morgan's 
slage-effeetrepresentationsofthestate 

the  peasantry  in  question  before 
and  after  that  epoch,  twenty-seven 
years  had  done  marvels,  traiisfonuiiig 
^well-boflt  houses,"  she  quotes  Ar- 
thur Young  as  having  then  seen 
"without  glass  windows, '  into  elegant 
cottages  replete  with  comfort,  and 
irhoee  in  and  out  sides  would  do  for 
scenes  in  a  pastoral  vaudeville.  In 
truth,  no  extreme  transition  was  gene- 
ral, and,  in  fact,  abolition  of  the  de- 
testable state  of  the  laws,  described  by 
this  impartial  traveller,  through  the 
entire  kingdom,  could  not  elfect  it^  as 
trayellers  at  this  dav  see^  Wb  so- 
ootmt,  dated  17S9,  includes  statements 
SS  to  the  prevalence  of  feudal  services 
and  customary  laws,  which  show  that 
the  neasants  of  Franoe  were  then  not 
nracn  more  advanced  in  liberty  than 
wore  the  hdaghs,  or  slaves,  of  Graelic 
chieftains  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of 
titesixteenth  oentory.  They  were  in 
a  middle  state  of  transition,  between 
the  cliurls  of  England,  transformed 
into  farmers  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  serfii  of  Bosslaat  the  present 
time.  Probably  the  superior  fecun- 
dity of  the  soil*  of  England  favoured 
the  advances  of  her  rural  population 
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towards  liherty,  just  as  h«r  hapoy 

commercial  position  bad  previously 
given  freedom  to  her  seaport  towns- 
men; while  inferiority  in  these  re- 
spects retarded  progress  in  the  other 
eoontries. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  other  in- 
teresting geuerahties  which  may  be 
evoked  bv  resuming  "Prance"  viewed 
by  the  Morgans,  we  ought  to  review 
the  pair  themselves  thjough  the  bio- 
graphic stereo8coj>e  in  our  hands, 
which,  however,  rivetsonr  eyes  on  the 
la*ly,  from  her  birth  almost  to  the 
time  when  her  unquestionable  talents, 
literary  eminence,  and  lively  s}>irits 
rendered  her  society  that  of  a  witty, 
satirical,  not  over  conceited,  agreeable 
and  amusing  dame  du  vionae^  until 
her  decline  mto  an  amiable  octoge- 
narian. 

By-the-by,  gallantly  as  her  biogra- 
pher has  defended  her  from  what  he 
calls  **  critic  cut-throatsi."  it  is  to  he 
feared  he  has  offended  ner  ghost  l^y 
revealing  the  lon^-treasured  secret  of 
her  i^e.  The  veil  is  removed;  1776 
stands  oonfessed  as  the  date  she  con- 
cealed 80  iealoushr  that  the  question, 
whether  she  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
older  than  she  acknowledged,  opened 
an  irresistibly  droll  controversy  among 
her  critics ;  Croker,  her  arch  re- 
viewer, carrving  the  jest  so  far  as  to 
institute  a  formal  commission  of  in- 
quiry to  discover  the  hidden  date,  hot 
all  to  no  effect. 

Her  fathers  real  name  wasM'Owen, 
being  of  an  old  Celtic  family,  of  Bally 
M*Owen,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  He 
was  a  convert  from  Konian  Catholi- 
cism :  yet  was  unpractical  enough  to 
abanaon  his  calling  as  a  land  steward 
f<  >r  theftseinations  of Thespis.  Those 
who  remember  the  admirable  acting 
of  Power  in  "  King  0'^^eill,"  and 
other  eharming  MOesian  ehsractenL 
^nll  better  reahze  the  notion  given  of 
"Owenson's''  dramatic  abilities  by 
Cumberland^  who.  having  seen  him  in 
his  own  Major  (r Flaherty,  said,  he, 
beyond  any  other  person,  realized  his 
idea  of  a  fine  Irisn  gentleman.  Cer- 
tainly if  he  equall^  the  delightful 
histnon  to  whom  we  oompare  hhn, 
all  our  countrymen  partaking  of  our 
warm  appreciation  ot  the  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  gay  traits  of  the  Irish  Qael, 
are  prepossessed  favourably  for  the 
predecessor  of  poor  Power,  and  will 
DC  pleased  with  the  following  anec- 
dote : — One  fine  morning,  when  the 
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representer  of  "Tim  Moore'*  and, 
lietter  still,  of  some  types  of  high-spi- 
rited, giillant  Irish  othcere  of  the  old 
Bcbool,  was  at  the  zenith  of  liis  faaie, 
»  feUow-oomitryniui,  in  humble  busi- 
ncss  in  LoikIoii,  expressed  to  us  his 
sense  of  the  truly  i)!itriotic  service  ren- 
dered to  our  niitiou  by  such  at  trac- 
tive representations  of  its  good  and 
hrilliant  quaUties,  by  exclaiTiiiiif:— 
"  Sir,  lie  hfis  n'z  the  chamcterof  irish- 
men in  this  city  1" 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  i^Iiss 
Sydney  Owenaon's  life  was  passed  in 
the  racv  province  of  Connaught,  her 
father  being  manager  of  a  theatre  in 
Sli^o;  and  there  are  octogenariaa 
ladies  who  remember  her  as  a  "  ^ray, 
TivaciuuB,  smart  young  woman,''  wliile 
her  memory  of  ihat  Gvely  time  wxd 
to  be  but  jisof  "her  days  of  cliild- 
hood  I''  Other  rneTnories  arc  cited  by 
her  biographer,  showing  that  she  ap- 
peared, with  her  father,  on  seveml 
stages  in  the  province.  A  notable 
event  brokcfiip  her  merrymaking,  the 
landing  of  l,£uu  French  soldiers  in 
Killala  Bay,  ooramanded  by  General 
Humbert. 

The  times  in  which  she  wrote  "Tlic 
Wild  Irish  Girl"  were  so  perilous,  it 
was  difficult  to  And  a  publisher  for  a 
tale  attaekinK  tlie  English  intere-t  in 
Ireland.  No  less,  however,  than  three 
hundred  ffuineaa  are  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  cofqnr^bt,and  its  value  to 
the  Whig  party  lu-kimwledged 
by  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the 
authoress  bj  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
when  Lord  lieatenaiit  Politics  oon- 
atantlv  occupipd  the  pen  of  this  light 

£erilia  lady :  her  biographer  states 
It  ''she  repeatedly  and  forcibly  de- 
nounced the  Liegislative  Union.' 

How  is  it,  lot  m  ask,  in  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Discordia,  that  no  Welsh 
woman  ever  wrote  romances  to  bring 
about  separation  of  the  Piincijiality 
from  England,  and  tliat  Mi.ss  Porter 
did  not  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the 

rtish  union  ?  The  Welsh  At<5,  in 
form  of  "  Rebecca,"  avenp;inn; 
turnpike  MTongs,  was  a  poor-spirited 
creature ;  and  as  for  Scotchmen,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  less  ready 
t(^  do  battle  with  the  Saxon  than  to 

Set  what  tl^y  peaceably  can  out  of 
im.  Yet,  perhaps,  these  two  sub- 
jugated nationalities  are  waiting  un- 
til each  shall  have  been  unit<ed  to  the 
English  as  long  as  the  Irish  have 
been,  as  the  fit  tune  for  taking  ven- 


geance t  I>uting  lOss  Owenson^s  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  divorce  for  Erin, 
she  entered  into  a  union  which,  ma- 
trimonlallv  viewed,  may  be  compared 
to  the  federal  one  she  was  ea|^  to 
dissolve,  fur  she  obtained  a  protector 
and  an  attached  corrector  of  her  va- 
garies. 

T.  0.  Morgan,  son  of  a  London  gen- 
tleman, was  a  f?urj?con  and  medieal 
practitioner  in  an  English  provincial 
town :  and  having  rendered  profes- 
sional service  to  the  Marquis  ol  Aber- 
com,  wa.s  invited  to  his  lordship's  seat 
in  the  county  Tyrone,  where  he  met 
Miss  Owenson,  and  their  congeniality 
of  taste  soon  lit  up  the  flame  of  qrm- 
pathy.  She  fled  to  town,  but — 

"  Surgeon  ^forg^n,  with  a  smitten 
heart,  followed  Miss  Sydney  Oweuton 
to  Dttblh),  and  persecuted  her  with  de« 
clarations  of  the  love  wliich  filled  him 
to  distraction.  The  popular  Duke  of 
Richmond  invited  theautboreit  md  Mr. 
Morgan  to  one  of  the  private  balls  at 
the  Viceregal  Court.  His  £jiceUen<7, 
in  the  course  of  a  lounging  conTerMtfoB 
with  MiM  OwcrfK;n,  plnyfully  alluded 
to  the  matrimonial  report  which  had  be* 
gun  to  be  bruited  about,  and  expressed 
a  hupe  to  have  the  pU'^uru,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  of  congratulating  her  on  her 
marriage.  •  The  rumour  respecting  Mr, 
Morgan's  di'vourment,'  she  rt'i>lie<l, '  may 
or  may  not  be  true;  but  this  I  can, 
at  least,  with  all  omdour  and  sincerity, 
assure  your  Grace,  that  I  shall  remain 
to  the  last  day  of  my  life  in  single  bless- 
edness, unless  some  more  tempting  in- 
duccment  tlian  the  mere  change  from 
Miss  Owenson  to  Mistreu  Morgan  be 
offered  mc  *  The  hint  was  taken,  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Uichmond,  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  of  his  office,  knighted  Sur^ 
geon  Alorgan  -upon  the  spot.** 

This  was  stretching  the  Vif^e rr  gal 
prerogative:  the  new  knight  had  done 
nothing  of  note,  was  but  twenty-nine 
years  of  a.c;e,  was  apparently  without 
means  to  RiistniTi  the  dignity,  and  had 
only  had  hm  mt:dicul  diploma  t  lireo 
years.  In  1822,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Cro-«"n  pave  their  opinion  that» 
since  tlie  Union,  the  Lora  Lieutenant 
had  no  right  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  '*with  the  o^eet^"  sajrs 
t)ie  )>iogmph€r  of  Lady  Morgan,  of 
stripping  tuis  peccant  writer  of  her 
taking  title  as  a  ladyship^ 

It  seems,  by  learned  ealcalation& 
she  had  readied  the  mature  ape  of 
seven  and  thirty  in  the  year  of  her 
maniage,  and  that  her  hnahaiid  was 
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eight  years  her  junior ;  he,  however, 
liiia  prerioos  matrimoiiial  experience, 
and  was  a  well -educated  man,  havini^ 
distin^iiKhed  himself  in  Greek  and 
iDetaphyjiics  st  Ounbridge. 

••Lady  Morgan, "  says  her  biographer, 
"would  probuhlr  never  brwc  readied 
that  great  literary  pre-eminence  and 
celebrity.  In  the  noidtt  of  wbleb  her  days 
dosed,  were  it  not  for  her  alliance  with 
Sir  Charles  Morgan.  She  has  repeat- 
edly confessed  th«  advintages  which  her 
mind  rnvl  writini^s  derived  from  hislite> 
rary  couusei  and  co-operation;  sad  so 
iMdy  as  In  Mr.  Bryce's  rsilway  edition 

of  her  'W^].\  Tn>h  Girl/  tf:  v  r<  r  n 
authoress  eau-ue«tly  alludcH  tu  the  *  lung 
sad  ennobling'  oompanionship  with  tlie 
great  and  cultivated  intelli  <  t  uf  me  who 
t  and  prised  truth  above  all  hunmn 
and  prodalmed  It  at  tbe  flzpense 
of  nl!  wor!  !ly  interests.*  Such  were  the 
adrantageii  of  a  more  mature  life — such 
were  tlie  bright  sources  wld«li  tlirew  in 
*  n  e  w  1  i  -^v.  t  ^  throngb  chinks  which  time 
had  made.' 

The  honeymoon  was  hardly  ovor 
when  her  yoong  ladyshij^  was  dee^  in 
the  oompoeition  of  an  Imh  faistoncal 

romance,  no  easy  undertaking  during 
thr  t!irn  dearth  of  archaeologic  infor- 
luauou  j  and  accordingly  we  find  her 
tefionoting  her  obetades  to  a  metro- 
politan ^rvan,  my\r\g,  "I  find  many 
diliiciiitie«  jw  to  the  domestic  rc^uime 
of  the  Irish  noblesse,  whether  they 
burnt  lamps  or  flambeaux^  whether 
they  hnd  any  liquors  Ix'side.s  Spanish 
wLnes,  or  whether  they  had  glass  in 
their  castle  windows ;  these  are  the 
kinds  of  trifles  that  puzzle  and  retard 
ror- She  had  taken  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  oenturv  as  the  time  of  her 
Borel,  and  a  cnieftain,  hight  Bal 
Beargh  O'Donnell,  as  her  hero ;  and, 
as  she  hints,  biie  ''should  like  very 
much  an  Irish  motto  in  Irish  cha- 
meter  for  the  title-page also,  that 
should  her  correspondent  "  meet  with 
any  thinje  appropriate  to  liproi^m  and 
love  of  country, '  he  Wiw  to  coii.sj^u  it 
to  her,  along  with  details  as  to  those 
foreign  lamps,  wines,  and  windows. 
Some  further  researches  convinced 
her  that  the  characters  and  times  she 
had  selected  to  {lortray  were  not  what 
could  be  descrihed  without  p:iving 
great  offence.  She  had,  as  she  ex- 
preased  it.  "fallen  upon  evil  men  and 
evil  dajs :  io^ unpossessed  of  talents 
like  hiB  who  wrote  "Tiip  Fnir  Maid 
of  Perth,"  ea^aUe  of  bri^hteninK  all 
thai  VM  beraie^  admiiable,  and  pic- 


turesque  in  Gaelic  life,  and  of  height* 
ening  the  efiects  produced  by  ddl- 
ful  treatment  of  dark  and  r.-'rir-e  pas- 
sages, she  abandoned  the  rude  chief 
of  the  daya  of  old  for  hia  polished 
descendant  in  a  more  refined  age. 

Shortly  after  t!.e  peace  of  1814, 
the  Morgans,  lull  of  a  grand  literary 
Boheme,  proceeded  to  BVance,  and 
took  advantage  of  every  available 
opportunity  for  comix^sing  the  work 
already  noticed,  hut  which,  aocordinj^ 
totiheoonteuiporary  epigrammatic  (*n- 
ticism  of  a  Pari.s  jnuriial,  was  "  Jlr- 
tat<^d  by  lier  washerwoman  and  writ- 
ten by  her  footman ;"  and  which, 
though  deemed  by  her  biographer  her 
c}\  f  (Tfevvrc^  we  think  inferior  to 
"  France  in  lb29-34»,"  a  work  valu- 
able for  its  chapters  by  her  husband 
on  Philosophy,  the  I'liblic  Journals, 
Primojjenitnre,  and  Public  < 'yinion. 
The  same  learned  ^)en  also  contri- 
bnted,  aa  an  appendix  to  the  work  of 
1816,  four  clever  articles  on  the  State 
of  Law,  Finance,  Medidne,  and  Po* 
Utical  Opinion  in  France. 

The  ezcHement  attending  the  de- 
fence  of  her  '*  France"  from  enraged 
critio)  beini^  over,  Ladv  Morgan  >>e_'!m 
anew  national  talcj  with  nistonail 
features,  under  the  title  of  **  Florenoe 
M'Garthy  : "  .nid  to  perfectionato 
"  this  erudite  novel,"  says  her  bio- 
grapher, "  she  saturated  her  memory 
with  a  luge  amount  of  reading  which 
bore  upon  the  subject  of  it,  including 
many  apocryphal  native  annals,  dis- 
oenung,  however,  and  exposing  the 
dreamy  influence  and  misdirected 
pride  they  trTul  to  nourish."  During 
the  composition  of  her  tale,  she  drew 
again  on  the  arebnologie  knowledgn 
of  her  former  correspondent,  by  notea 
with  requests  like  the  following,  which 
reveal  not  oui^  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  Tomanoe^^writing,  but  alao  that  the 
fair  writer  knew  even  lev  <tf  GkMlic 
than  of  French  :— 

• '  Would  you  pet  some  of  yonr  Iri^h 
scholars  to  translate  the  foUuwin^  ele- 
gant phrases  Into  Irish,  written  in  Ro- 
man charn<-it'r8,  ss  I  don't  read  Ogham 
with  faciiity — 

"*The  Devil  go  with  him/  <Mj 
Mossing  on  him    or  on  vou.' 

•*  •  I  don't  ipcak  English.'  '  Is  that 
you?'  'Where  are  yotf  oonie  Ixom?* 
*  Where  hnre  you  been  ?' 

What  is  the  meaniog  of  •  musha  V 
a  word  in  fteqomt  use;  and  <  agns?* ** 

Ske  was  preaently  invoked  to  read 
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Boman  or  Italian  characters  in  th^  denta  Prenez  garde  de  tow  fiure 

own  country  by  the  offer  from  a  Lon-  rhnarquer.'"  In  default  of  any  law 
don  publisher  of  £2,000  for  a  work  for  punishing  tliose  who  dofame  the 
on  Italy,  a  task  readily  undertaken  dead,  miladi  Morgan,  publisher  of 
lij  this  pair  of  literary  commU  poyo-  scandal  against  the  hapless  Qaeen  of 
geura.  On  the  road,  and  during  a  France,  was  liable  only  to  the  ani- 
ahort  stay  in  London,  her  ladyship  madversiousuf  what  are  termed  "cut- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Oaro-  throat  critics"  by  her  bioffrapher. 
line  Lirnib,  and  of  the  eccentric  Dow»-  Her  equality-loying  "ladyship" 
ger  Coimtesa  of  CV)rk,  of  whom  some  could  not  resist  a  story  against  an 
nmny  anecdotes  are  told^rom  which  "  aristocrat^"  and  seems  to  have  held 
we  coll  the  foUowing:— Having  writ-  to  the  Amffffaan  definitioD  of  this 
ten  an  order  to  a  tradesman  for  some  term,  viz.,  that  it  appliea  to  any  on^ 
valuable  article  in  his  warch  iuse,  and  who  has  more  than  yourself.  We, 
signed  herself  as  usual  "  M.  Cork  and  ourselves,  have  no  admiration  for  any 
Orrery,"  she  reoeiyed  for  reply —  of  the  genus  who  is  not  genuine,  since 
"  Messrs.  D.  and  B.,  not  having  any  the  quality  is  csscntidUy  one  of  mind : 
dealings  with  'M,  Cork  and  Orrery,  rank  being  but  '*  the  guinea  stamp, 
beg  to  have  a  more  explicit  order,  and  sometimes  found  on  base  metal 
finding  that  the  house  is  not  known  Of  this  inferior  ore  was  Mathieu  de 
in  the  trade."  This  story  may  be  Montmorenci,  tliut  miserable  duke 
capped  bv  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ila-  w)in.  on  the  memorable  "  Day  of  Sa- 
miltou,  Brandon,  and  Chatelheruuit,  critices,"  pruput>ed  the  abolition  of  all 
said  to  have  been  th»  proudest  man  aeignond  rights  throughoot  France, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  who  hav-  except  his  own  ! 
ing  subscribed  all  liis  titles  to  an  order  That  notable  Day,  or  rather  "  Night 
to  a  Birmingham  manufacturer  for  of  Sacrifices."  the  4th  August,  1789, 
some  iron  galea,  intended  for  one  of  began  by  aoolishing  the  quality  of 
his  residences,  received  in  reply  a  no-  serf  in  France,  showing  that,  although 
Uflcation  that  a  traveller  in  the  trade  the  condition  of  serfage  was  undoubt- 
woiddaorompany  the  gates,  and  bring  ediy  less  slavish  than  it  now  is  in  Ser- 
other  sorts  of  goods  which  might  suit  via,  the  Tery  cradle  of  the  Slave-raoe^ 
"  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Oompan/a  slavery  existed  under  certain  forms, 
line  of  business.'*  atl'ecting  the  personal  andpossessiouai 

Ladj  Morgan  improved  the  ooca-  dainia  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 

sion  of  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris  bv  rural  population^   particularly  in 

l^atheringvarious  stories,  one  of  whicft  FranclU  Comtej  i.e.  the  free  county, 

IS  thus  cited  by  her  biographer : —  where  the  Franks  may  have  exercised 

•«La  Fayette  was  very  coraraunica-  special  power  oTortiieGeulionati?e% 

llvi^  and  told  miladi  many  curioasanec*  &nd  of  which  the  conventual  clergy 

dotos;  for  instance,  hovr  he  once  went  held  a  Considerable  portion  inmoit* 

to  a  6ai  nuuqui  at  the  opera,  with  Marie  main. 

Antoinette  upon  his  arm,  the  king  know-      The  nobOibr  and  the  people  of 

ing  nothing  of  it,  with  other  morceayx  France,  or  rather,  the  feudal  Frank 

illttitraUve  of  the  esprit  duwenture  in  i^j-ds  and  the  Gaulic  jx'asantr}' were, in 

daughter  oi  Austria."  7"  ^  conquerors,  the  other  aorfr, 

down  to  the  Kevolution.  In  every 
The  gallant  Kepublican  was  prob-  crisis  of  their  political  history,  the 
abl  V  as  much  duped  aa  Oardinal  de  IVench  noblesse  were  opposed,  as  a 
Rohan,  when,  in  the  notoriona  affidr  body,  to  the  people,  who  faded  to  find^ 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  a  yotmg  as  in  England,  leauers  and  champions 
yroman,  who  resembledMarie  Antoin-  amon^  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
ette  marvellouslT,  personated  her  in  This  oivision  was  manifested  durins 
an  interview.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  Plantagenet  wars,  when  French 
theft,  the  real  culprit,  Madame  de  la  knights  and  nobles  fought  almost  dis- 
Motte,  was  marked  Y.  for  voUur,  on  tinctfrom  the  native  host,  while  their 
the  back  with  a  hot  nron ;  and  even  English  equaJs  took  the  field  aa  cap- 
when  effecting  her  escape  from  con-  tains  of  the  gallant  yeomen  who  bore 
finemont,  the  umi  who  aided  her,  the  brunt  of  battle  and  gained  the  vic- 
aware  of  her  incorrigibility,  said,  on  tory;  and  it  was  again  and  a^ainmani- 
partinft '*Adi0a,ipaaaine;aoyespvtt-  ftafced  during  the  teiiible  i/aofiimM^ 
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fX  the  ReyolutioD,  in  the  almost  uni- 
Tttaal  emigra^crn  of  the  nobifityf  and 

their  aUiance  with  foreii^^iier^  af^aiiist 
the  children  of  the  Hf^il  ;  fvents  prov- 
ing that  the  feudal  families  were  ra- 
^er  encamped  on  the  land  than  rooted 
in  it  by  alliance  in  blnod  and  affeeti  it 
with  the  mass  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty people.  On  this  point,  Sir  C. 
luxrgan  8  chapter  "Public  Opinion  in 
1829,"  demonstrating  theancicTit  an- 
tipathy between  the  rising  middle 
class  and  the  exclusive  caste  of  inso- 
lent noblesse,  has  some  incontroverti- 
bleremark.s,  atill  replete  with  interest, 
since  ihey  expose  a  piiudpal  ^uise  of 
the  preaent  mlBenttui  Attendiiig  reft- 
aooiude  re-estabikbrneat  ot  aa  arirto- 
cnUac  elem'^nt  in  the  government  of 
France,  and  consequently,  the  prime 
difficulty  in  oonatnicting  a  good  repre- 
sentative system.  For  example,  there 
k  much  truth  in  this  parajjjaph : — 

*•  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  lierolu- 
tion,  dislike  to  aristocracy  became  the 
mliog  principle  of  Frencluiion,  and  ha« 
predominated  through  all  the  su  bsequent 
changes  of  government.  A  love  of 
equality  is.  as  it  were,  burnt  into  the 
natiooal  character;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  Napoleon  to  revive  a  taste  for  peraooal 
distinctions  could  not  reconcile  the  peo- 
^  to  a  privileged  nobility." 

A  wor«1  fi^!  tn  one  of  the  prlviletjes 
of  that  uobie^e.  Most  human  griev- 
ances ziae  from  tlie  depths,  or  rather 
from  the  shallows  of  pocKCts ;  and 
one  of  the  most  grievous  prerogatives 
of  that  order  at  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
Tohitkm  was  its  exemption  from  im- 
}>f>t,  or  taxation,  which  obtained 
thus:  in  warlike  a^;es,  when  feudal 
lards  iieid  tiieir  fiefa  by  services  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  council  board,  these 
were  the  tnxf^s  rendered  by  their  pro- 
\Htriy  ;  and  in  France,  as  m  England, 
non-feudal  propertj'jasinboroughsand 
common  lands,  was  taxed  separately, 
bv.  in  the  latter  country,  a  vote  of  the 
liouse  of  Commons,  which^  by  the 
way,  now  arrogates  an  exclusive  right 
to  tiac  all  property.  Thence,  in  the 
former  country,  bef»nn  the  continual 
quarrel  between  the  nobles  and  the 
oonrgeois,  so  soon  as  changes  pro- 
duced by  civilization  demanded  that 
the  estates  of  the  nobility  should 
DO  longer  be  exempt  on  the  plea  of 
militaiy  aervioe.  We  hm  not  seen 


any  notice  of  this  notable  point  by 
historiana,  and,  merely  oheerrinff  that 

the  said  noblesse  were  very  olam- 
able  for  their  selfishness  in  repelling 
a  just  share  of  the  public  burdeniB^ 
quote  from  Oondoreeta  peiH  chmtm 
at  the  Ix^i.'inning  of  the  BeroIlltiOll, 
remarkable  as  ])rophetic 

Un  mnd  voulat  prouver  qne 
La  France  e»t  dau»  Vereuilles  ; 
(^u'il  fiiui  fairo  la  banqni- — 
K<Mit«,  et  que  le  tim*  n'ett 
OuttiU*,  csoaille,  flMUuUt. 

Monsieur  rit  et  r6pliqua 
Si  ce  tiers  eat  canaille. 
Par  fierte  nous  n'avons  qu*  4 
Paver  tout  pour  lui  Jumu*  a 
lAtHU^Utam«,Iattaaik. 


Old,  nfawMns  ee  tiert-li 

Ajoiito  un  acs  notubleH,  (peeitj 
Sinoa,  cbez  uoui  il  vleudru, 
8e  cbaufTer  et  diner  k 
KoB  tablM,  not  uUcs,  nos  tatks." 

Ifldy  Morgan's  second  oflfenoe,  of 
writing'  on  Prance  in  a  democratic 
tone,  re\lling  royalists,  even  to  pick- 
wj^  up  and  retading  odious  and  du« 
bious  stories,  or  rather  publishing 
them  wholesnle,  was  siieh  dire  t^ae- 
VMjeUey  appearing,  as  it  did,  at  the 
Tery  time  when  m  Bonrbras  were 
banished,  as  to  draw  down  afaiffp  re- 
bukes from  the  press ;  and  as  her 
husband,  the  masculine  and  more  re- 

rDfdUe  partidpatorin  these  repeat* 
hterarj'  criines.  was  visibly  seen 
behind  the  gown  nis  wife  wrote  in, 
this  screen  became  the  target  at  which 
darts  of  eeasure  intended  to  wound 
him  were  flung.  Probably,  tlio  host 
criticism  on  the  bulk  of  her  "writuiL's 
was  tliat  60  long  bestowed  by  tiie 
BdMurffh  Smeutt  the  great  Whig 
orj^an,  viz.  : — contemptuous  silence. 
In  point  of  fact,  her  husbaad  was 
most  to  blame ;  for,  as  is  confessed  in 
the  book  before  us,  his  views  on  re> 
ligion  were  unfortunately  not  as  or- 
tiiodoz  as  miffht  be  desired;— his 
sentiments  hada  decided  tendency  to 
materialism,  and  some  of  his  meta- 
I)hysical  interpolations  in  the  writings 
of  his  wife  diew  her  into  not  a  few 
diiBciilties.*'  HenoO;  probabl^^  tha 
popularity  of  the  pair  m  certain  cir- 
cles in  PjH-is  ;  and  hence  his  "  Plnlo- 
sophy  ol  Morals"  and  "Philoaophy 
of  Life"  found  translates  and  sala 


*  The  tiers-eta^  or  bourgeois  and  common  people. 
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in  France  and  Italy.  In  trflmtea  to 
bla  plulanthropy,  devotion  to  the 

cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
kindness  of  heart,  an(i  other  good 
qualities,  they  are  not  wanting.  His 
house,  35.  Kildare-street,  in,  as  his 
wife  aeli«;htcd  to  call  it,  "dear, dirty, 
Dublin, '  wa&  during  the  agitation 
for  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  scene  of  some  imitation  of  Paris 
reception.^  df  mion  of  constitutional 
times,  when  freedom  of  the  press  ex- 
isted, and  the  pens  and  tongues  of 
men  and  wonion  were  not  restricted 
as  now,  under  the  democratic  despot- 
ism^ of  the  Empire.  At  that  warm 
period,  when  representative  reform 
was  the  \\\\\^  battle-shout,  and  when 
Bepealof  a  Union  which  all  the  British 
Celtic  races,  save  those  of  this  coun- 
try, are  glad  of,  was  the  Irish  cry,  the 
domestic  state  of  our  metropolis  was 
depicted  in  this  verse  of  a  parody  on 
•*  The  Groves  of  Blarney  "  :— 

"Och,  Dublin  c'nj,  there  is  no  duubtin*, 
Dates  f  very  city  upon  the  say  ; 
Tis  there  vou'd  bear  O  ConneU  ipoatia^ 

An'  Lady  Morgan  makin'  toy. 
For  'tis  the  capiul  o'  the  finest  nation, 

Wid  charmin'  piaantry  upon  a  fruitful  lod, 
Fighting  like  divils  for  conciliation, 
An*  haling  Mcb  other  for  the  lot«  of  Qod." 

The  receptions  in  Lady  Morgan's 
drawing-room,  in  the  "  tay-drinking- 
est  of  towns,"  were  the  pleasantest 
possible ;  her  liberality  in  nolitics  ex- 
tended to  society,  and  all  who  en- 
joyed that  style  of  cdterie,  with  its 
"literary  lady,  and  tea  is  rcadv^" 
must  have  found  in  her  salon  in  &il- 
dure-street  a  little  of  the  mel^c  por- 
tiayed  in  her  writings,  a  sort  of  lively 
tea-party  in  themBemSy  the  beverage 
Tanable,  according  to  ili  oomponente, 
usually  emerald  green,  with  some 
black  infusion,  now  and  then  a  dash 
of  gunpowder,  and  not  too  much  milk 
and  sugar;  for  its  accomplished  maker 
had  learned  the  use  of  "French  cream," 
or  to  s|)eak  plainly,  interlarded  her 
booksandspeeeh  with  foreign  verbiage 
and  strong  idea.'*.  Her  compositions 
of  the  romantic  cIsuks  have,  to  our 
taste,  the  defect  of  wish y-washiness. 
as  well  asbeinff  occasionally  tinetored 
with  sour  and  hot  ingredients,  per- 
haps infused  in  imitation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  Parisian  ladies  of  putting  lemon 
jniee  in  their  tea,  and  qualil^uig  its 
weakness  with  rum  and  cognac. 

If  we  must  select  some  critical 
tenuB  from  thoae  quoted  in  the  work 
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before  usas  appliedtoherprodaetions, 
would  choose  the  following : — "  pcwr 
in  matter  and  afl'ccted  in  style  ;"  often 
"  bluuderiug,"  occasionally  "bombas- 
tie:"  sometimes  ''irreligious,"  now 
and  then  "indecent;"  and  usually 
wanting  in  j)ith  and  terseness,  un- 
less, indeed,  her  husband  had  either 
held  or  mended  her  pen.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  certainly  exi)res8ed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  one  or  two  of  her  novelist 
perfuniiauces  :  yet  he  is  well  known 
to  have  been  lavidi  of  over-indulgent 
criticism,  a  weakness  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  concur  in  the  following  dic- 
tum of  Sydney  Smith  : 

*«  Among  the  tmaller  dntlos  of  tfft  I 

hardly  know  any  more  important  than 
that  of  not  praising  where  praise  is  not 
due.  KepntatloiiitoBeof  theiniKtfor 
which  men  contend :  it  is,  as  Mr.  Burke 
calls  it,  '  the  cheap  defence  and  orna- 
ment oif  nations,  and  the  nmrae  of  manly 
exertions  :*  it  produces  more  lalwur  and 
more  talent  than  twice  the  wealth  of  a 
oonntry  oontd  ever  rear  up.  It  is  the 
coin  of  genius,  and  it  is  the  imperious 
duty  of  evexv  man  to  bestow  it  with  the 
most  terupoloiu  juttiee  and  the  wiseet 
economy." 

Eiirly  in  1829,  the  disturbed  state 
of  France,  then  on  the  eve  ol  another 
change  of  dynasty,  led  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  and  his  wife  thither  again ; 
and  their  consequent  book  is  de<li- 
cated  to  Lafayette,  the  chief  actor  in 
the  subsequent  revohitioDaiy  events. 
In  most  respects,  this  work  of  more 
matured  experiences  is  superior  to 
the  hast^  sketch  of  lbl6;  yet  is  simi- 
larly iigured  by  an  nnsomid  dislike 
to  the  aristocratic  element  in  govern- 
ment, though  not  to  so  foolish  an  ex- 
tent ^  in  the  opinions  formerly  ex- 
pressed. Sooth  to  say,  the  French 
noblesse  of  that  day  were  not  a  party 
to  be  admitted  to  much  ]X)wcr  with- 
out fears  for  the  liberties  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  country.  I  ncrease  of  the 
franchise  was  the  principal  battle- 
ground, as  it  also  was  at  the  same 
period  in  England;  and  erery  one 
recognises  the  valuable  change  pro- 
duced in  the  aristocracy  of  the  latter 
country  by  the  measure  of  reprcsent- 
wSSnt  reform  which  arose  ont  of  the 
similar  struggle  across  the  channd. 
According toSir C.  Morgan, the  num- 
ber of  electors  in  France,  where  the 
qualiiication  was  payment  of  £1% 
a  year  of  direct  taxes,  did  not  much 
exceed  b(>,(KK)  :  and,  as  he  obsci  ves, 
"  tlus  restricted  number,  in  a  country 
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vhere  land  and  honsos  are  beavlly 
taxfd,  indiciittvs  that  France  i.s  not 
what  it  oui^bt  to  be  ^  urid  where  the 
middle  classes  an  loaufficiently  at 
thfir  easo,  the  coTiditiim  of  the  la- 
bouiers  dependent  on  them  cannot  be 
perfectly  satisfactory/'  In  fact.  Sir 
€L  Koxgan's  pet  mode  of  producing  a 
h^pPY  social  state,  vi?,,  jiKOition  of 
freedom  as  to  diiiposal  ol  prooerty, 
bad  depressed  some  millioiu  or  men 
into  an  unprosperous  condition  of 
petty  proprietorship,  and  had  inevit- 
ably iiiiural  the  state  of  other  millions 
dependent  on  daily  labour.  Yet  he 
ran  into  the  error  of  ancribing  the 
following  action  to  the  English  cus- 
tom of  primogeuitnral  succession,  sav- 
ing the  obvious  consequence  is, 
that  everyone  is  either  above  the  no- 
ces-sity,  or  below  the  pojisibility,  of  ac- 
cumulating capital."  But  iu  no  coun- 
try has  money  accumulated  so  laijgely 
as  in  tlif  I  where  this  ciifit<»Tii  j  r*^- 
vails:  while  tbe  law  of  gavel  precludes 
the  transmission  of  capital  m  indivi- 
dnal  hands.  In  this  question,  what- 
ever bi.s  snr^'cal  he  oTtainly 
was  not  safe  in  advutmg  application 
of  tilie  disMeting  process  to  properu ; 
at  anv  rate,  it  has  proved  no  cure  for 
the  French  body  politic ;  and  he  was 
BO  little  of  a  statesman  as  to  have 
penned  thispara^ph: — It  Is  now 
a  matter  of  expenmental  knowledge, 
that  an  aristocraey,  in  constitutional 
governments,  must  either  poi>ijetis  it- 
sdf  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
or  \)e  content  to  fmlow  in  the  train  of 
the  people.  Under  a  mere  despotism, 
the  nobility  are  but  the  first  slaves 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  instnuuente 
for  .spreading  the  influence  of  his  ly- 
rann^." 

History  would  have  informed  our 
political  doctor  that  the  English 
nobility  acted,  for  ag*'^,  power- 
ful resisters  of  abBoiute  monarchy  ; 
and  every  century  has  seen  a  strong 
party  in  this  aristoeniqr  leading  the 
people  in  every  moderate  reiorm- 
atory  movement.  It  would,  indeed, 
he  well  if  our  tystUme  de  hoMeuUy  a 
system  which  balances  between  the 
(Jrown  an.l  the  People,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  which  are  mostly  the  aristo- 
eraey  of  oar  two  great  parties,  were 
now  maintaining  %  domestic  equili- 
brium in  France. 

Some  one  said  well  of  the  ancien 
HgimM^  that  it  was  an  absolute  mo- 
tinehjtemperadhraoDg*;  someone 


else  ba.^  said  of  the  existing  r^rae, 
that  it  is  df^jiotism  illustrated  bp 
/KimphleU;  and  it  is  equally  tnie 
that  the  last  Bourbon  djrnasty  and  the 
Orlean.s  were  overthrown  l>v  frrodoni 
of  the  prcf^.  Sir  Charles  thus  de- 
scribe** the  political  prescription  by 
which  tiie  weak  constitutioui  of  thsM 
Kingv  waa  undennined  t— 

"As  coercion  declined,  m  opinion 
ro?e  from  a  chao8  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, and  moulded  itself  into  definite 
forms,  new  modes  were  created  by  new 
institutions ;  the  leaven  of  an  active,  if 
not  ▲  FREE  PRESS,  the  first  gift  of  a  re. 

PRRSENTATIVS    GOTERNMEKT.  WOfked 

in  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  interests, 
and  a  silent  revolution  in  the  mind  and 
imaginations  of  France  was  gradually 
carried  into  eflvct.  Thirty  years  of  the 
practical  pursuits  of  free  institutions 
were  at  length  apparently  leading  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  sought  forj 
giyj!teinB  were  yielding  to  experiment; 
the  tlinisy  literature  of  the  Augustan 
age»  wilich  with  all  its  beauties,  had 
never  served  a  single  purpose  of  political 
science,  or  of  social  auiolioration,  was 
no  longer  wanted,  and  it  therefore  ceased 
to  be  relished.  The  times  callfv}  for 
other  nutriment.  The  old  trees  ol  know- 
ledge had  ceased  to  bear,  and  anewer  and 
more  vigorous  vegetation  was  sprin!Ting 
up,  who.sc  shoot;*,  like  ihoise  of  the  na- 
tural plHMt,  were  nil  turning  towards  the 
light.  The  public  mind  wa"*  devoted  to 
public  events,  and  the  dawu  of  a  new 
era  ol  literature  enme  forth  in  OOloorS 
8uite<1  to  the  epoch  nf  its  appearance. 
Under  tlie  old  despot i.-*m  of  the  Bour- 
bons, public  displeasure  had  found  vent 
in  fi  vaudeville,  or  exphnled  in  an  epi- 
gram. Such  poetical  insurrections — 
sacb  pointed  resistance  to  power  upon 
paper — were  the  safuty- valves  of  the 
Kichelieus  and  the  Mauurins.  Under 
the  Bourbons  of  regenerated  France, 
ptihlir  f^piriion  «<>!itrht  utterance  in  the 
natural  language  of  prose,  the  true  and 
genuine  expositor  oi  mind;  flowing  na- 
turally,  like  the  thought  it  embodies, 
and  pausing  not  iu  iU  strong  and  rapid 
current  to  eddy  round  a  rhyme,  or  to 
peek  its  mitlf'tf?  throijfrh  the  frnmpf-d  nnd 
pill uuuH  channel  ot  an  ungratetui  metre. 
Ko  one  now  consulted  Boileau  or  stndtod 
liacine  to  find  a  rule  for  the  manner  of 
expression — the  matter  was  all.  liesiiit- 
ance  to  tyranny,  and  the  exposure  and 
defeat  oi  an  attempted  revival  of  the 
old  abuses  of  the  old  system,  did  not 
admit  of  the  time  necessary  to  point  an 
epigram  or  to  polish  an  alembicated  ti- 
rade. The  new  press  of  France  sent 
ftffth,  in  its  volcanic  explosions,  a  tor- 
fent  of  ofiaiomr  in  thefiocm  of  pampli- 
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leU,  which,  in  spite  of  the  clouds  of 
dense  vapour  of  a  first  eruption,  diffused 
the  bright  sparks  and  pure  flame  of  in- 
oorruptible  patriotUm. ' 

Unfortunately,  the  end  of  all  that  Pa- 
risian pantomime,  brilliantly  as  the 
scene  was  illuminated  bv  tricoloured 
lights,  has  been,  that  the  bad  fairy 
01  politics  has  triumphed  over  the 
gootl  ;  clowns  and  pantaloons  fright- 
ened the  coy  columbine,  liberty, 
away,  and  the  harlequin  of  the  day 
wields  a  wand  in  the  shape  of  a  sabre. 

In  miladi  Moiigan's  France"  of 
1830,  we  nun  tbo  capital  satMoal 
■ODga  and  characteristio  scrapB  of  po- 
pular verse  she  served  up  in  1816, 
when  she  made  some  clever  comments 
on  the  leva  of  the  Frendi  fbr  %  petit 
ehatuon^  auch  as  ever  played  a  lively 
political  rOle  among  them,  justifying 
the  remark  of  one  of  their  writers, 
that  a  oollection  of  wtudmUet,  aa 
they  used  to  be  called,  is  ncccssaiy  to 
the  historian  who  would  write  can- 
didly. By  the  way,  she  did  not  notice 
the  curious  retrain  of  a  still  common 
chanson  des /emmex  httveurs  in  the 
north-east,  viz.  :  Lire  bouUre !  lire 
boula !— evidently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  famous  song  which  rhymed  James 
the  Second  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Nor  did  her  husband,  acute 
as  he  was  to  discern  relations  be- 
tween a  country's  soil  and  climate, 
and  its  people's  religious  and  political 
idiosyncrasy,  take  the  ensuing  broad 
view  6{LaCarte de  PJSurope,  whidi 
we  hanibly  propound  to  pohtical  doc* 
tors,  premising  that  the  idea  is  taken 
from  a  remark  in  a  recent  publication 
OD  the  provjfldal  songs  of  France,  to 
the  effect,  that  "  the  abundance  and 
heat  of  tne  wine  drunk  in  the  vine 
reeions  of  the  Continent,  produce 
apuits  more  rebellious  to  established 
laws,  civil  and  religions,  than  arc 
found  in  cold  lands  ;  in  this  the  Bre- 
ton peasant  being  antithetical  to  the 
BurgundianandFiaiieheComt^man." 
May  then  the  map  of  Euro]^  l)e 
marked  out  in  conterminous  tracts  of 
vineyards  and  revolutionist,  orchards 
and  conservative  cider-drinkers,  bib- 
bers of  beer  and  steady-going  self- 
governors  ?  Of  a  fact,  the  taste  of 
the  Teutonic  race  is  almost  iq)ecial  for 
bops  and  Protestantism;  while  the 
Gael,  whether  in  our  island,  or  among 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  hills,  or  on  the 
plains  of  GmL  revels  in  uie  livelier 
diinka  of  the  jniee  of  the  grape  aad 
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of  usQuebaugh,  i.r.,  enu  de  wV,  This 
must  be  looked  t>  in  time,  ere  revo- 
lutionary priiK  iplcs  enter  English 
brainafrom  hogsheads  of  claret  jLet, 
we  say,  British  brewers  look  to  it, 
and  by  lower  prices,  effect  a  counter- 
revolution  in  raris  ! 

Miladi's  favourite  hero  in  1830waa 
Lafayette,  the  in(X'uIater  of  his  coun- 
trywithUepubiican  doctrines  imported 
from  America,  and  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  which  he 
had  sowed  the  seeds.  His  filibustering 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  revolt  of  our 
American  oolonies  trnforttmately  led 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  into  the 
same  path,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
the  French  "  Dochiration  of  Bights." 
Extreme  aa  hia  political  oondnct  wm. 
all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  will 
acquiesce  in  Lady  Morgan's  encomium 
on  nis  long  labour  in  the  cause  of  self- 
goremment,  by  a  real  and  effectual 
representation  of  the  people.  But  we 
cannot  further  criticise  between  her 
ladyship's  correctnesses  or  incorrect- 
nessee  aa  to  Parisian  gentlemen  and 
ladiof,  more  than  in  oliscrving  that 
"  the  young  and  unfortuTiate  Aladame 
LabedoyJjre,"  represented  as  "dying 
of  a  broken  heart  for  him  whom  her 
tears  and  supplications  could  not 
save,"  is  in  enioyment  of  excellent 
health,  and  of  tne  respect  and  affec- 
tion or  a  laiige  etrde  of  lelatiTea  and 
friends. 

No  one  was  more  capable  thdn  the 
late  J.  W.  Croker  of  exposing  miladi's 
mistakes  In  and  about  the  French^ 

whether  on  points  of  liistory,  of  gram- 
mar, or  of  orthography,  in  ail  which 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whig  parly 
to  power  in  1 830,  a  pension  of  £:?00  a 
year  was  conferred  on  her,  professedly 
"in  aekttowledgment  of  tne  aenrloea 
rendered  by  her  to  the  world  of  let- 
ters," but  **  in  reality,"  says  her  bio- 
grapher, as  a  just  compensation  for 
the  sacnftoea  she  had  made  to  Ubend 
principles,  as  well  as  for  the  uninter- 
rupten  stream  of  slander  which  Croker 
and  his  colleagues  hud  long  brought 
to  play  upon  ner  reputation."  "Wny 
the  puolic  purse  shoiUd  pay  because 
her  ladvship  was  libelled  is  not  very 
clear :  but  the  world  of  letters  has  to 
thank  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  a  new  simile; 
probably  he  took  his  idea  from  the  uso 
Louis  Philippe  once  made  of  fire  en- 
gines against  a  mob :  and  truly  the 
allegory  of  oonaenratiye  coUeagoea 
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trying  to  quench,  by  throwing  the 
coldest  critical  water,-^e  Dunit 
Mcrifices  Lady  Morgan  continually 
and  li]>emlly  made  on  the  altar  of 

Srinciple — offerings  consisting,  no 
oubt,  of  her  works,  copyrighta  and 
all— is  highly  entertaining.  Her  hus- 
band had,  also,  his  share  of  tlie  loaves 
and  fiahea.  being  appointed  one  of 
tlie  Cknnmaioiiers  of  Iiieh  Fi^erie& 
In  her  biographer's  remark,  that  "the 
reports  on  the  subject  of  those  fish- 
eneskof  which  several  appeared  from 
SfChnrleai'  p«n,  are  remarkable  for 
tiiflir  penpicuity  and  devemea»**  we 
AoTonghly  concur. 

How  long  the  Commissioner  go- 
▼emed  piMStoiy  bunness  in  this  is- 
land does  not  appear,  but  in  1830  he 
felt  a  desire  to  quit  tho  country  "  to 
which  he  had,"  says  his  wife,  **for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  de- 
voted his  time,  his  fortime,  his  talents, 
and  his  prime  of  life,"  in  order  to 
return  to  '*  hia  own  great  and  happy 
cmmify,"  and,  with  wife-Iiko  obeai- 
ence,  she  consented  to  become  an  ab- 
sentee; nay  more,  allowed  her  hus- 
band to  help  her  in  writing  "Woinaii 
and  hec  Master,"  a  voluminous  dis- 
quisition, illuniinated  by  much  of  his 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  lore, 
and  pronooioed  a  very  dever  and 
amnsuiff  work  by  the  Qnaiifrhi.  Her 
biograpner  believes  this  favourable 
criticism  was  due  to  the  fact  that  '  the 
«ditOfial  control  of  this  review  was 
tiiai  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  not  Mr.  Croker,"  as  otherwise, 
she  would  have  been  subjected  to 
"anotlier  saTage  onslaught ;"  but  it 
is  weH  known  that  this  latter  gentle- 
man never  was  editor  of  tho  RevieWf 
and  that  he  wrote  for  it  during  ImSl- 
hart* a  ]ife»aoMr.  Fitzpatrick  has  made 
what  she  would  have  truly  styled 
a  hevu4;.   When  Miss  Owenson,  she 
began  her  paper  war  with  the  author 
of  **  Familiar  ^nstles  on  the  Irish 
Stage,"  by  an  assault,  the  sharpness  of 
which  showed  her  quite  as  able  to  de- 
fend herself  as  to  offend  othera;  and 
iinceshe  was  so  cunning  at  fence  nei* 
thflr  a  literary  duellist  like  her,  nor  her 
seconders,  should  call  "cut  throat," 
and  other  BillingsgatenameSyWhenehe 

la  touched- 
The  following  sketch  was  addressed 


to  her  biographer  by  the  late  D.  Owen 
Haddyn,  a  few  days  previooa  to  his 
lamented  death: — 

•*For  private  reasont  I  avoided  know. 

ing  Lady  Mortrun :  but  critically  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  her  points.  She  had 
an  hnmente  anMmnt  of  bmat  and  brlltt. 
ancy,  and  was  a  very  striking'  porpon  in 
her  way  j  but  1  alw^s  recoiled  from  her 
MM  a  sort  of  fbaiale  voltaire,  reared  in  a 
province,  and  fed  on  potato  diet.  Slio 
did  not  appreciate  the  hereditary  Puri- 
tanism  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  among 
■w  hom  she  was  born  and  bred,  and  she 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  far  descended 
traditional  religion  of  the  Ostlioties  of 
Ireland.  She  HcofTod  and  scorned  ;  and 
ransacked  the  Freuch  salom  in  a  weari- 
some way :  bat  she  had  opirit*  play  of 
fuiicy,  and  as  a  novelist  «he  jwinted  the 
way  to  Lever,  whose  precursor  she  was. 
The  rattling  vivacity  of  tlie  Irish  cha- 
rnctor;  its  ebullient  !<pirit,  and  its  wrath- 
ful eloquence  of  sentiment  and  language, 
the  well  |>ourtrayed ;  one  can  Sfloietl  the 
potheen  and  turf  smoke  even  in  her 
pictures  of  a  boudoir.  Uer  attack  on 
Croker  was  very  clever,  and  had  nrnch 
effect  in  its  day.  It  is  written  ou  tho 
model  of  the  Irish  school  of  invective 
ftimished  by  Ilood  and  Grattsn." 

Far  from  endorsing  this  character, 
Mr.  Fitjspatrick  quotes  it  a»  an  ex- 
ample of  the  virulent  prejudice  still 
felt  against  its  subjert  ;  ami  ^vc  need 
now,  Tiaving  no  noti"ii  of  attemptmg 
to  decide  between  i-^iy  Morgan  and 
the  critical  tribonala  before  which  her 
literary  labours  were  condemned,  do 
no  more  tlian  mention  our  belief  that 
public  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  so 
far  as  it  receives  expression  through 
critics,  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  nme 
comments  upon  them,  any  more  than 
in  these  times  will  it  be  dietated  to 
In  politics  by  either  democrats  or  ro- 
mance-writen.  Excepting  for  one  or 
two  very  objectionable  passages  of 
this  sort— which  are  mere^  the  ex- 
aggeration of  warm-hearted  feelings 
such  as  Lady  Morgan  possessed,  and 
her  accomplished  biographer  evidently 
partakes  of— we  deem  hu  wwk  better 
for  its  pajiiality  of  temper ;  and  as- 
suredly it  is  an  interesting  memorial 
of  one  of  Ireland's  gifted  daughters, 
and  creditable  to  her  memoty  an  well 
as  to  its  mthofs  talents. 
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Tn  riM  of  Italian  Natlraiality  is 

now  an  iuKX)mplished  fact,  which  the 
coldeat  reason  or  on  thin^  as  they  are 
must  take  accouui  of.  A  twelvemonth 
of  mdepmdence  has  oonvineed  eyen 
the  sceptical  that  Italy  ought  to  be 
free ;  for  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts 
is  now  ixti  clearly  on  the  side  of  Italian 
Independence  as  it  was  formerly 
against  it  It  required  some  entliu- 
siasm  to  believe  two  years  ago  that 
Italy  wouhl  so  soon  be  free  ;  and  it 
required  evt n  more  courage  to  a70W 
that  belief.  We  look  back  with  some 
satisfaction  to  the  stand  taken  by  us 
in  favour  of  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence, when  most  of  our  contem* 
pnraries  only  anticipated  for  her  an 
exchange  of  masters. 

From  Aiistriaa  to  Frendi  snprem- 
a(^,  Italy,  it  ma  said,  woold  pass, 
per  servir  iempre  o  rmcitrire  o  mnta. 

Certain  English  statesmen,  of  a 
narrow  pragmatic  school,  had  settled 
it  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  Italy 
never  could  be  in(le|)emient,and  there- 
fore to  invite  the  French  in  to  expel 
the  Austrians  was  to  cure  one  disease 
by  inoculating  her  with  another  ;  as 
the  Cliinese  quack  who  drew  blood 
from  i^Ir.  Hug's  nose  to  cure  an  ear- 
ache, or  bnuMd  his  ribs  to  cue  lorn- 
bago. 

Facta  have  falsified  all  these  antici- 
pations. The  incubus  of  Austria  has 
Seen  taken  off  without  that  of  France 
being  laid  on  instead.  Italy,  Inn;^  the 
patient  Issachar  of  Europe,  has  shaken 
off  her  burdens,  and,  exulting  in  her 
liberty,  will  bow  her  shoulder  to  the 
y'>ko  no  raoro  Facts  like  these  call 
lor  something  more  than  a  nassing 
comment  Toey  awake  reflections 
which  tend  to  disprove  one  of  the 
commonest  generahzations  of  history. 
It  has  been  said  we  cannot  say  how 
often  that  nations  have  thebr  rise,  de- 
cline,  and  fall — like  men  they  live 
their  !!i>|X)int<}d  time,  their  thrrr!?core 
years  and  ten :  allowing  units  lur  tens, 
and  tens  for  centuries,  the  dnration  of 
a  man  and  a  state  imy  he  compared 
together,  and  then  dcatii,  inexorable 
death,  knocks  at  the  city  gate  as  at 
the  nrivatedweUing^and  the  common- 
wrnltli  pays  the  same  debt  of  Nature 
at  the  end  of  many  generations  that 


each  citiaen  in  his  dav  and  generatioii 

must  pay  for  himself.  Every  thing 
that  bves  will  also  die ;  states  and 
empires  live,  therefore  states  and  em- 
mres  die  :  this  is  the  syllogism  that 

history  forces  on  us ;  the  law  of  death 
is  written — it  is  thought  everywhere. 

Omniik  mon  potdt,  lex  est  Don  posna  perire. 

So  reason  the historiaiis,  nn!  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  reasoning  is  more 
than  plausible,  it  is  borne  out  oy  facts. 
**Asiyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Oarthage, 
where  are  they  1" 

In  contenting  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  Italy  is  a  land  of  the 
past,  poets  and  philosophers  haye 
played  into  the  hands  of  politicians, 
who  wished  it  were  so ;  and  Italy  has 
been  forced  to  assist  at  its  own  obse- 
quies, as  Charles  Y.  used  to  do  in  the 
Monai^tePr^  «>f  Yuste.  Giusti's  witty 
poem  in  reply  to  Lamartine's  senti- 
ment about  M  ierre  det  mortM  aptly 
expresses  the  just  indignation  of 
Italians  at  this  entombing  together  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Poor  Par- 
tridge, the  almanac  maker,  whom 
Swift  killed  hy  a  bellman's  prophecy, 
was  not  more  infamously  huddled  out 
of  existence  before  his  time  than  the 
Italy  of  our  day  by  the  Metteraiches, 
Malmesburys,  and  Lamartines  of 
Europe.  Partridge  redivivnis  was  not 
believed  in  by  his  own  wife  :  an  ap- 
parition he  might  be,  an  impostor  ne 
probably  was;  but  the  true  and  original 
Partridge  had  been  buried  months 
ago,  ana  the  undertaker's  certificate 
was  theie  to  vouch  for  the  fiict  So 
it  WM  with  poor  It^dy.  She  Imd 
lived  her  day.  She  had  a  long  iile 
andamenyone;  Queen  of  the  Earth 
for  nish  twelve  centuries,  rad  a  Dow- 
ager Queen  for  five  or  six  centuries 
more.  But  she  took  to  her  bed  about 
the  time  of  thedisoovery  of  America ; 
rinting  and  the  Reformation  gave 
or  nervous  i^tem  a  shake,  and  soon 
atter  she  quietly  went  to  sleep,  and 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  With 
these  sagacious  commonplaces,  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  gave  no  more 
thought  to  Italy  than  to  Palmyra. 
One  of  the  axiomB  of  history  was 
that  all  things  moved  in  a  circle,  life 
and  death,  rise  and  decline,  barbarism 
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and  civiiizatioii,  according  aa  Vishnu 
the  Preserver,  or  Shiva  the  Destroyer, 

^dsi  in  the  a.=?cendant 

Howiuui'h  this  mistaken  iiictaplior, 
from  the  life  of  a  man  to  that  of  a 
eominiiiiity,  has  atTected  our  views  of 
'-■i-rent  events,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide with  accuracy.  It  is  fche  founda- 
tion of  MacMilay's  well-known  sketch 
of  the  New  Zealander— the  same  me- 
taphor whit  h  dazzled  his  fancy  and 
Dualed  his  jud^^ment  so  early  as  ISiU. 
He  writes  in  aieTiew  of  '^  Mitfoid's 
History  of  Greeee:**— "When  the 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  from 
Eagland— when,  p«rhapsi  travellers 
from  distant  regions  saall  in  vain 
labour  to  decipher  on  some  moulder- 
ing pedestal  the  rimne  of  out  proudest 
chief — shall  hear  savage  hymns  chant- 
ed ta  some  misshapen  idol  on  the 
ruined  dtMiic  of  our  prondent  temple 
—and  shall  see  a  ftnL'le  naked  fislicr- 
m&h  wdAh  his  nets  lu  the  river  uf  the 
ten  thousand  masts." 

All  tills  magniloquence  of  ruin 
would  shrink  to  its  natural  dimen- 
sions, if  writers  would  take  the  pains 
^  dntingnishing  between  a  nation^ 
supremacy  and  a  nation'fs  existence. 
For  a  Httle  time  a  nation  may  lead  the 
van  of  progress,  and  then  fihil  4nto 
the  rear,  as  Spain,  Holland,  and  Swe-' 
dOB — all  have  within  the  last  three 
oenluries ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  hecanse  otttetrippod  in  the  laee 
for  mastery  and  empire,  therefore 
they  should  sink  back  into  barbarism. 
Ail  run,  but  one  reoeiveth  the  pri^e : 
the  lart,  howvm',  if  not  a  laggard,  will 
come  in  with  credit  at  the  winnin;.,'- 
post  imuieitsurably  superior  to  the 
lazy  savage  who  never  stripped  at  all 
for  the  race — ^the  Samoan  Islander 
who  sleeps  like  a  great  sloth  beneath 
the  tree  on  whii^h  he  feedn,  or  the  Ked 
Indian  who  smokes  to  keep  down 
starvation,  and  whose  thirst  for  ardent 
spirits  is  the  only  incitement  to  hunt. 

Italy  has  unquestionably  fallen 
back  ;  her  relative  position  is  not 
what  it  formerly  was.  The  hegemony 
of  Enrnpn  is-  not  lirrs,  ns  it  twice  has 
been,  once  before  and  once  after  the 
deeUiia  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Bnt 
her  torpor  was  only  temporary,  and  is 
Mssing away  with  the  causes-  that  pro- 
aiioed  it;  and  tbougjii  we  no  longer 
deriie  or  expect  to  see  her  again 
giving  laws  or  religion  to  Europe — 
though  Rome  may  not  captivate  the 
world  with  her  arms,  or  Florence  with 
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her  arts — there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  take  her  place  as  a  great 
nation,  tlie  rival,  not  the  mistress,  of 
her  neighbours  beyond  the  Alp^.  In 
fact,  her  long  oppression  by  the  Guul 
and  the  Gennan  is  the  penalty  she 
has  had  to  pay  for  her  former  supre- 
macy. They  that  lead  captive  shall 
go  mto  ca^ivity,  is  a  judgment  of 
whose  justice  none  can  complain. 
Italy,  the  oppressor,  has  l>een  oppress 
ed  in  her  turn;  but  the  balapcc  is 
now  righted  :  action  and  reaction  are* 
idways  equal ;  and  for  the  centuries 
of  her  supremacy  sho  has  y)ni(l  back 
Europe  with  as  many  centuries  of 
subjection  and  shame.  It  is  now  her 
tiu-n  for  compensation  ;  and  the  pro- 
per retribution  on  the  hear  Is  of  all 
oppressors  is  to  send  them  courteously 
over  her  Irontierv  She  first  destro^rod 
the  German  and  Gallic  nationalities,, 
and  they,  in  revenge,  denied  and  with- 
held hers.  Now  that  old  scores  have 
been  paid  <^tT,  let  all  three  keep  within 
their  own  frontiers:,  and  curses  be  on 
the  hejid  of  him  tliat  first  renews  the 
strife  by  removing  hijs  neighbour  s 
landmark. 

It  greatly  simpUfies  our  vicvr  of 
the  qtucstion  of  Itahan  Nationality 
to  trace  ail  her  misgovemment  to  a 
single  cause ;  that  cause  is  summed 
up  in  the  old  Roman  boast,  ^'nrbis  >  t 
orOis.  '  The  alht<.ration  gave  Italy  a 
brief  triumph  of  a  oentttiy  or  two, 
and  many  centuries  after  of  shame 
and  oppression. 

Kome  must  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  foreigners  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
fori'i;;n(  rs  have  taken  her  at  her  word, 
find  frive  interfered  ever  since  in 
hiiiian  aliairs.  This  accounts  for  the 
anomalous  fact  that  Italy  is  the  only 
nationality  that  did  not  establish  it- 
self before  the  rise  of  the  present 
European  system.  Spain,  England, 
France,  all  about  the  same  time,  were 
consolidated  into  powerful  monarch- 
ies, under  Ferdinand  the  GathoUc, 
Henry  YIL,  and  Louis  XI.  Prnssia 
and  Austria,  Hnssia  and  Sweden, 
arose  out  of  the  feudal  into  the  ri\n- 
tralized  type  of  government  a  httle 
later.  Poland  was  nerer  thus  con- 
solidated, and  therefore,  broke  to 
pieces  by  factions  witliin  and  intrigues 
without.  The  same  fate  that  over- 
took Poland  awaited  Italy  this  cen- 
tury, if  France  and  Austria  could  only 
have  agreed  to  a  d!V)si(m  of  plunder, 
a  dismembermeut  mto  north  and 
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mndhf  with  a  lenrrmtion  of  Rome  as 
a  klad  of  religions  Cracow,  sparedt 
like  T^]ysses,  for  the  singular  wvoar 
of  being  devoured  laaL 

The  d&Dger  of  this  complete  eitino- 
tion  of  Italy,  <tf  Polimd,  appears 
to  be  averted  at  present.  Her  na- 
tionidity,  one  and  eutire  from  the  Alps 
to  tiie  Bei^  is  ww  an  article  of  fidtfa 
witii  her  inhabitants.  "  Italy  seems 
not  to  feel  her  sulferiiigs !"  exclaimed 
Petrar.ch  in  his  day,  decrepit, 
sluggish,  and  languid,  will  she  sleep 
for  ever  ?  Will  there  he  none  to 
awake  her  {  Oh,  that  I  had  my  handa 
twisted  in  her  hair  1"  All  thid  is  a 
sorrow  and  shame  of  the.  past  Of 
all  her  poets,  those  only  are  remem- 
bered who  sang  a  patriot's  strains.  In 
the  darkness  from  Ariosto  to  Alfieri, 
the  darkness  of  the  renaiuancf,  one 
name  only  shines  out  like  a  star,  tlmt 
of  Chiabrera.  To  him  the  good  people 
of  Savona  have  inscribed  their  theatre. 
His  fEonous  sonnet 

"  Itelia  !  oh,  Italia  !  tu  cai  feo  la  sort*,** 

is  the  inspiration  they  seek  tliere,  and 
not  the  ditties  of  Marini— the  dramas 
of  Metastasio.  The  hero's  harp,  not 
the  lover's  lute,  is  now  in  favt»ur  ; 
you  would  insult  an  Italian  now-a- 
days  by  calling  Italy  the  land  of  song, 
iSieland  of  opeitts  and  oratorios,  of 
conservatories  and  Sistine  chapels  ; 
he  will  bite  his  lin,  and  mutter  some- 
thing about  Garioaldi's  chasseurs,  of 
Balilla  of  C^noa,  or  the  Legion  of 
Death  at  the  battle  of  Legnano.  The 
spirit  of  Italy  is  aroused,  and  iier  sons, 
hke  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
^tlfJftwg  off  tike  slumber  of  centuries, 
arc  steppint^  into  the  Cabint'ta  of 
Europe  with  the  sprightly  words  on 
their  lips,  ** We  are  aU  awake  here!" 
The  Italians  do  not  want  to  be  ad- 
monished now  that  those  who  would 
be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow.  So  ihr  from  calling  for  inter- 
vention, they  only  pray  to  be  left  to 
themselves  to  clear  otf  scores  with  the 
Bourbons  and  Lorraines,  without  iear 
or  favour  ;  and  if  dSidomacy  could  be 
charmed  to  sleep,  or  cured  of  its  incor- 
rigible trick  of  ulayinjjj  the  busj'body 
in  other  people  s  atl'alrs,  the  Italian 
Question  would  settle  itself  much 
.  sooner  than  certain  interested  parties, 
either  in  Paris,  or  Vienna  desire.  The 
settlement  of  Italy  is  as  simple  as 
that  odebratod  aponopoeais  of 
tune— 

•  Qdm  ego— seti "— . 


Call  off  the  winds,  and  the  sea  will 
go  down  of  itself:  there  is  but  one 

way  to  rule  the  waves,  which  is  to 
imprison  the  winds— send  France  and 
Austria  right  wheel  and  left  wheel  to 
the  right-MHmt,  and  the  Italian  fede- 
ration will  come  about  as  naturally  as 
the  Swiss  or  German.  Cavour  will 
noteall  in  FranoetoMOliiliae  Austria, 
or  Naples  invoke  Austria  to  neutral- 
ize Cavour.  The  cunninp  .'Eolus  who 
sits  in  Paris  will  have  his  breezes  sent 
bade  to  him  to  bottle  up,  on  pam  of 
the  displeasure  of  Europe,  and  tbSm 
Mare  Italicum  will  become  a  lake. 

Thisistheconsiunmation  devoutly  to 
be  desired  by  erery  British  statesman. 
It  is  a  te^lious  story  to  tell  why  Italy 
has  nnt  riirhted  herself  long  apo  ;  but, 
put  into  tiie  fewest  words  possible,  her 
disteaetions  have  been  eaiised  by  the 
contentions  of  the  two  pretenders  to 
a  triple  crown — the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  The  Guelph  and  Ghibellina 
factions  have  long  since  passed  awa^^, 
but  the  spirit  that  excited  that  strife 
exists  to  this  day.  When  Pope  Uor- 
misdas  put  a  drclet  of  gold  round  hia 
pontifical  mitre,  and  a  Benedict  and  a 
nonifice  added  a  serond  and  a  third, 
completing  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
Priest-King  of  Rome  to  vnirenal 
empire,  it  was  met  and  raatehed  by 
tbe  assumption  of  the  Gennan  Em- 
peror to  wear  three  crowns— the  iron 
crown  of  Monss,  the  dH«r  crown  of 
Frankfort,  and  the  golden  crown  of 
llome.  ( *onstantine,  in  quitting  old 
for  new  Rome,  had  left  behind  him 
the  mantle  of  empire ;  and  an  Italian 
Bishop  and  a  German  Graf  jxrappled, 
and  fought,  and  tore  each  other  tor  the 
possession  of  this  holy  coat,  more 
nredeos  in  their  eyes  than  that  seam- 
less one  that  is  still  shown  to  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  Treves.  The  preten- 
sions of  CiBsar  or  Pope  were  equally 
groundless;  the  donation  of  Oonstaa- 
tine  to  the  Pope  was  a  forgery,  and  as 
for  the  emperor  Julius  Gaaar  Scaliger 
had  aimQch  or  as  little  of  the  blood 
of  Gm*  luli  in  his  veins  as  the  Tyrol- 
ese  count  who  railed  hinisclf  Kaiser, 
and  ^ve  laws  to  Italy  Irom  Vienna. 
But  the  Middle  Am  wore  notciitioaL 
The  monks  who  derived  Pharamond 
from  Pharaoh,  and  who  8upiK)8ed  the 
people  of  lYo^'es  came  from  Iroy,  and 
that  the  Silesums  woe  dMoendiBitaef 
Elisha  the  Prophet,  easily  kept  up 
the  fiction  about  the  patrimony  of 
Peter,  or  the  descent  of  Kaisers  from 
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Offisara.  Thus  Italian  nationfility  wiw  her  director,  ia  of  necessity  an  accom- 

frittered  away,  while  Italians  fought  pi  ice  in  the  schemes  of  the  San  Fed- 

for  a  shsuiow— the  Guelph  for  tho  isli  of  Romo  or  Naples,    Like  one  of 

donation  of  Constantine,  the  Ohibel-  the  old  t  liampicmH  of  Christendom, 

line  for  the  right  of  the  German  elec-  Gaiibaldi  haa  to  ride  out  to  encounter 

tors  to  choose  an  ItaiianOnear.  The  enemies  ghostly  as  well  aaeaniaL  He 

nell  of  thp  rnipirp  wn"?  over  hor  still ;  has  to  tread  under  foot  theyounj^lion 

m  shadow  ot  the  dead  tree  withered  and  the  dragon,  as  well  the  Geriuun 

nd  blighted  the  young  plant  of  in-  and  Swiss  mercenaries  of  Naples,  us 

depaidanceL  laLpemtoraiiii  Pimtifex  the  aaintlv  militia  of  Rome,  wno  took 

Maximua  were  charmed  words,  which  dacrcfers  tnough  thev  use  none, 
it  was  worth  a  struggle  to  dutch  and      Tiiis  is  why  the  Italian  qu^tion  is 

retein ;  tad  when  neifher  Gennan  ao  eompHeated ;  it  is  Italian  only  in 

Graf  nor  Italian  Bishop  could  succeed  name.     In  reality  it  is  Europe  in 

in  keeping  them  both  to  himself,  they  arms.  Italy  is  onl^-  the  cock  pit  where 

agr^,  like  the  sons  of  Oonstantine,  the  old  battle  ot  the  supremacy  of 

toAdiviaio&of  empire.  Both  thonld  Peter  is  fought  out  as  keenly  as  in  the 

wear  a  triple  crown,  but  the  priest  davs  of  AVallenstein  and  Gustarus 

should  be  Pontifex  MoximttByand  the  Adolphus.    It  is  said  that  the  age  of 

count,  Csesar  Imperator.  religious  war  is  past,  never  to  return. 

Like  all  compromises,  this  ended  Our  answer^  look  to  the  oomposition 
with  h"i)i  parties  making  sacrifices,  of  Lamoricifere's  legions,  l^lgium, 
not  so  much  of  their  own  rights  as  of  France,  Ireland,  Bavaria,  are  all  re- 
those  of  others.  Tho  Italian  Bishop  presented  there.  The  roll  of  his  re- 
bartered  away  the  independence  of  cruits  reads  Hke  the  description  of 
Iraly;  the  German  Graf  resigned  the  Tasso's  "Jcnisalem  Delivered."  Tlie 
imperial  city,  and  the  right  to  a  coro-  host*  that  t  he  pious  Godfrey  led  from 
nation  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  Europe  to  Asia  were  not  drawn  from 
Canitoi :  but  between  them  they  left  more  distant  parts  of  Eorope,  nor,  if 
Italy  open  to  attack,  a  prey  t  i  f'»rei.[(n  reports  speak  true,  have  some  of 
intervention,  which  it  hai*  remained  their  descondauta  degenerated  from 
ifer  since.                                *  the  rag  an<l  famish  appearance  they 

The  only  road  to  the  indei^endenoa  presented underthewaUsofJemsalem. 

of  Italy  most  bo  t<>  jitmte  the  pre-  The  li  ish  Brigade  were  immortalised 

tensions  of  the  two  usurpers  of  the  by  Ta-sso  — 

triple  crowiL    So  loDff  as  Francis     ..^   .■  ,  ,„       ,   . 

JoJeph  cling,  to  the  traSition.  which  fiUlSlij'S^'iZi'wSS:- 
cIiHtcr  round  these  matrie  words^ — 

Ciesar  Imperator,  or  Pius  IX.,  to  those  Were  they  less  iiirsute — less  savage — 

vfaieh  cinster  round  Pontifez  Mazi-  as  they  straggled  from  Tippetary  to 

mm,  Itiily  ran  7iever  be  safe  from  Trieste,  the  other  day,  toa.sting  the 

foreign  intervention.    So  long,  for  in-  Pope,  ami  drinking  confusion  tn  Hari- 

stanc^as  the  Bi&hop  of  Rome  claims  baldi,in  flasks  of  unaccustomed  Kiien- 

to  he  Bishop  urbis  H  orbit,  both  the  ish,  or  stiU  stranger  Orvieto  %  With 

nrbanand  annimenica!  su  'cossorto  the  all  our  boa<t  'il  jiro^ss,  we  have  the 

Chair  of  Peter,  Sjxain  and  France,  fanaticism  of  ilie  CJinsaders,  without 

Portugal  and  Austria,  not  to  speidc  of  their  faith ;  their  riot,  without  their 

InlaBd  or  Iceland,  or  other  such  little  idi^on.  Time,  theavenger,  has  thrown 

SOmeTH  of  Christendom,  will  claim  a  upon  thn  mif!  lie  of  the  nineteenth  a 

share  in  the  Pope.   like  the  strife  specimen  ui  the  ways  of  thinking  in 

between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  tne  eleventh  century,  to  give  us  a  taste 

of  Judah  about  bringing;  back  of  true  Mediwralism. 


the  kins:,  they  will  claim  a  ri<^ht  to  Of  the  success  of  tliese  fanatical 

interpose  in  the  avoirs  of  Italy,  and  attempts  at  reaction  we  have  not  a 

to  prop  up  his  riduty  thront.  shadow  of  fear.  But  we  have  seen 

It  \a  a  hard  case  that  the  Italian  enough  to  oonvinoe  us  that  the  Italian 

liberfi)  li.is  to  fight  a  battle,  not  with  question  is  not  so  purely  Italian  or  so 

Itaiuui  reactiooista  only,  but  with  the  purely  political  as  the  professional 

devout  over  hailf  Burope.    Every  statesman  eoold  wish  it  to  he.  But 

pious  old  woman  that  telLa  her  beadia  the  party  who  will  import  into  it  these 

— erery  maiden  that  stenls  into  the  foreign  elements  nf  strife,  had  hfttpr 

eoofessionai  to  unburden  hor  heart  to  beware.   The  Itahausat  present  have 
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no  <|iiinTel  with  the  Bidiop  of  Rone; 
batif  the  Bishop  of  Rome  will  persist 

in  sotvlini;  Petor  the  Hermits  round 
Europe,  uitlamiug  ignorant  pe;wsants 
m  Brittany,  Bsyari<or  Ireland,  on 
his  own  head  be  the  consequen«'e.  He 
18  playing  the  desperate  pimc  of 
throwing  double  or  ij^uit^  staking  his 
spiritual  to  win  back  hit  temporal 
authority. 

Pius  VII.  had  a  cool»>r  head  than 
Pius  IX.  The  soft  old  nuui^t  Fon- 
tainebleau  was  more  than  a  natch  for 
the  first  Napoleon.  It  a  jrame  of 
patience  against  bluster,  pertiuacity 
against  compulsion — ana  Pius  VIL 
came  off  victorious.  The  soldier  waa 
beaten  by  the  priest,  and  for  once  in 
modem  times  a  Roman  Pope  was 
adored  hy  his  sutgecta.  If  old  Pins 
VII.  had  died  cm  the  day  after  his 
entry  into  Rome,  iu  1815,  he  woidd 
have  gone  down  to  t^e  grave  with  the 
halo  » martyr  rouna  his  head — a 
Judas  Maccabteus  or  a  Titus  might 
have  envied  him  his  popularity, — 
priest  and  king  in  one;  the  priest, 
whose  kingshi])  had  been  unjustly 
wrested  from  him,  and  restored  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  subjects. 

But  Pius  IX-  is  a  very  diflerent 
man  from  Pius  VII.,  and  matched 
with  a  very  dillerent  antagonist.  The 
tliird  Napoleon  is  far  too  astute  to 
allow  him  to  a«*pire  to  the  honours  of 
martvrdom.  He  will  not  give  him 
the  happy  despatch,  or  deliver  him 
from  the  shame  of  political  suicide. 
Pio  Nono  is  doomed  to  be  hit  own 
executioner.  Nofriendly violenoehnr- 
ries  him  out  of  Ilonu',  locks  him  up 
inFontainebleau,  throws  the  sanctity 
of  ttone  walls  and  priaonban  annma 
the  imbecilities  of  a  Cardinal's  con- 
clave. The  pertinacity  and  patience 
are  now  all  on  the  side  of  a  Napoleon 
— ^the  levelling  violence  on  the  part  of 
a  Pius ;  and  so  the  Pope  and  his  mis- 
taken advisers  are  allowed  to  ruin 
their  own  cause,  to  flounder  deeper 
and  deeper  into  ditficulties  with  their 
own  subjects,  to  buy  brass  with  gold, 
and  to  part  with  the  last  remains 
of  the  allegiance  of  their  own  subjects 
for  the  support  of  the  crapulous  bri- 
gade of  St.  Patrirk.  whose  whiiTaboo 
through  the  streets  of  Maceratastruck 
terror,  the  other  dav,  into  the  hearts 
of  women  and  chiluren.  "  Non  tali 
auxilio"  should  be  the  di.sclaimer  of 
the  Pope,  if  the  flattery  of  interested 
and  crafty  Cardinnlttnd  Legates  fiom 
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Wettminttar  and  DnUin  had  not 

blinded  his  eyes  and  taken  away  the 

little  common  sense  remaining  since 
his  dangerous  elevation  to  the  Pope- 
dom sixteen  3reart  ago. 

To  advise  the  Pojie  is  like  Par- 
menio  mlvisiiig  Alexander.  The  Ma- 
cedonian must  go  mad,  fur  undivided 
empire  always  toma  the  brain ;  and 
aPope  cannot  hpc  tliingsas  other  men, 
for  then  he  wituid  cease  to  be  Pope. 
But  were  we  I'ius,  and  Pius  a  plain 
magazine  writOT,  we  would  advise  a 
very  ditlcrent  course.  We  would  send 
those  Belman  and  Irish  Legates  back 
to  their  bishoprics  in  partibus,  and 
bade  they  should  lead  with  them  their 
raw  recniitj?,  the  sight  of  whom  has 
charmed  away  the  last  lingering  feel' 
ingt  of  loyaltv  in  the  brrast  even  of 
thi»  licensed  beggars  on  the  churdk 
stej^s  in  Rome.  He  should  make  a 
vii'tue  of  necessity,  and  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Emperor^j  pamphlet— /a 
cuftf  des  Raines  is  an  humble  part  to 
play  forapriest  who  has  raised  armies, 
coined  monev» blessed  the  people  with 
his  two  forefingers,  and  allowed  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  to  kiss  his  toe. 
No  one  likes  descending  in  the  world; 
and  to  descend  gracefully  is  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  of  dignity.  Totettlt 
down  in  York,  to  InTd  chapters,  and 
to  lord  it  over  l  act  ious  canons  was  too 
much  for  Wolscy's  proud  stomach* 
who  fell  ill  and  dieu  on  the  wqr  of 
vexation  and  spleen.  Churolimen  are 
but  men ;  but  as  Pius  never  made  his 
fortunes,  he  ought  to  resign  them 
without  a  si^h.  An  Antonelli  may 
pall  for  our  pity ;  like  the  butcher  of 
Ipswich,  the  brigand  of  Sounino  has 
poahed  nimself  on  at  a'^profMonal 
churchman;  his  occupation  will  be 
gone  when  the  statesman  merges  in 
the  antiquary — ^the  Master  of  the 
Mint  in  the  eiNieetor  of  old  o<^ ;  but 
Pius  ought  to  have  no  such  re^tt. 
Report  gives  him  credit  for  being  a 
good  priest,  who  believes  in  God,  and 
has  no  pleasant  vices.  What  more  can 
he  want  than  a  Church,  a  Gallery, 
and  a  Canlen,  all  of  which  he  could 
eiyoy  undisturbed  in  the  Trastevere 
district,  even  if  the  awful  S,  P,  Q,  R, 
were  revived  into  a  reality,  and  the 
bell  of  the  Capitol  summoned  the 
Roman  citizens  to  elect  a  tribune,  as 
in  the  da^  of  RienzL 

But  it  18  idle  to  advise,  when  Par- 
memo  and  Alexander  cannot  change 
placet,  Alexander  must  take  his  own 
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course ;  nnfl  gincclie  \rin  nnt  compro- 
ause  for  half  Asia,  an  early  grave  in 
Babrlon  and  a  hnak  tip  of  kis  empire 
is  aU  that  awaits  him.  The  fatuity  of 
the  Papal  advisers  if^  somethini,'  wnn- 
derfuL  If  the  Pope  had  taken  Ga- 
rana  and  Br.  Camming  into  hia 
counsels, he  coiiM  not  act  more  becom- 
ifiirly  to  prosper  their  cnusc  and  to 
rum  his  own.  The  folly  of  our  J ames, 
who  threw  away  three  kingdoms  for 
a  mass,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  folly  of 
a  Pins,  who  is  losin;,'  a  hundred  ami 
thirty  miilion  .spiritual  subjects  for  a 
hadble.  James  threw  away  t^  niporal 
power  for  spiritual  ends  ;  Pius  is  bar- 
tering spiritual  to  sa^re  temporal.  Ho 
is  drawing  post  ohit^on  the  Popedom, 
to  save  tue  wretche<l  remains  of  a 
kingdom,  the  barren  Campagua,  and 
a  few  decayed  villages  in  the  Apen- 
ninee.  The  Romagna  and  the  rich 
plain  of  Bologna  are  gone  for  ever — 
he  is  only  cTi<-;ii!if>e<l  at  Ancona  and 
Perngia,  and  hoid^  them  on  the  same 
tennre  tiiat  the  Kiiiffof  Naples  holds 
Messina.  The  whole  pifldn  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome  is  as  rife  of  mutiny  to 
the  Pope,  as  it  is  of  malaria  to  the 
traveller  in  the  dog-days. 

What  is  ho  then  contending  for, 
anfl  caiHng  down  curses  on  the  hero 
of  Italy,  Victor  Eiiiniauuen  Oil! 
Pins  the  Ninth,  von  have  not  half  the 
discernment  of  theSevcntli  Pius,  your 
predecesijor.  You  have  studied  the 
nistory  of  the  I'apatjy  to  very  little 
puipuse,  if  iou  do  not  kmow  when  to 
advance  and  when  to  re  treat — when  to 
insist  on  your  rights,  and  when  to  re- 
sign them  graccfullv.  You  blunder 
so  between  the  foHker  and  the 
miviier^  that  ynu  have  lost  more  by 
resisting  than  ever  did  Pius  VIL  by 
yielding. 

Siteh  a  ooiynnetioD  as  the  prasent 

has  never  happened  before  in  modern 
Italian  history.  I^evcr  had  she  so 
fimnirable  an  opportimity  for  assert- 
Im  her  independence.  The  incubus 
of  Austria  has  been  suddenly  taken 
off,  and  lightened  of  thi^  load,  she 
has  oasily  dismounted  the  petty 
t'-h-i.i  of  Tuscany,  M(»deTui,  ;n  id  Parma, 
that  were  BtrapjX'd  on  their  throiips 
by  Auiitrian  sup|>oi-ts,  as  children  are 
strapped  back  to  back  on  a  pillion 
sadiflc.  Rut  the  other  incubus  was 
the  Papacy.  To  dejmse  the  Pope  was 
sacrilege,  to  secularize  his  states  was 
as  idolstiy  and  witchcraft,  to  call  for 
refoims  was  to  deny  the  immortality 


of  the  soul.  This  was  the  real  diffi- 
culty of  Itah'.  Happily  the  Pope 
hinnelf  has  ^  L  •  ]  l  u  d  forward,  as 
ex  in'u  h  inay  to  loosen  the  knot  This 
friendly  obstinacy  has  helped  Italy  out 
of  the  mess  which  all  the  statesman- 
ship of  Gavour  or  the  stratagems  of 
Louis  Napoleon  never  could  have  ex- 
tricatcfl  her  from.  The  non  pnsm- 
via&  uf  the  Holy  Father  has  worked 
wonders  for  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Like  the  nol<  'V'jVo/x/n,  which  isun- 
derstoorl  by  the  nde  of  contraries,  the 
Popc'is  inaction  has  been  action,  his 
inaoility  has  been  ability  ;  by  folding 
his  hands  he  has  abetted  the  li^'volu- 
tion ;  by  meaning  to  curse,  he  luiy 
blessed  it  altogether.  If  Victor  Yaw- 
manuel  had  ever  exclaimed,  like  our 
Henry  II.,  "who  will  rid  me  of  this 
troublesome  priest,"  he  never  could 
have  anticipated  the  good-fortune  that 
awaited  him.  The  modem  A'Becket 
has  taken  himself  off,  like  the  husbrtnd 
in  the  French  novel,  wiio  commits 
suicide  that  his  wife  may  be  at  onoe 
happy  and  innocent 

Province  after  provinee  is  dropping 
from  the  Pope — ^loosely,  like  an  easy 
glove,  they  mil  off;  and  who  is  to 
blame  the  fortunate  finder  that  pidcs 
them  up  ? 

Non  rapuU  sed  rtcepit  is  the  new 
Santinian  policy.  Things  have  only  to 
continue  their  present  course,and/'<c^  - 
hnf{  will  l>ecome  the  only  de?i{;nation 
of  the  successor  of  Peter.  Meu  ac- 
custom themselves  to  losses  as  to 
sains;  and  by  the  time  one  wound  is 
healed,  another  provmce  is  ripe  fur 
excision.  No  friend  of  Italy  can  wish 
to  precipitate  matters  there.  Breatli^ 
ins  time  in  wliat  is  wante<l  Ix'tween 
the  acts  of  aunejfation.  Before  one 
province  is  eonsolidated  another  is 
ready  to  drop  in.  In  fact,  the  disso- 
lution of  old  Italy  may  goon  too  fast 
Youn^  Italy  may  not  be  able  to  al>- 
sorb  m  itself  so  mueh  at  onoe.  If 
Venice.  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  re- 
prieved for  a  little,  it  will  he  all  the 
oetter.  1 1  wil  1  disarm  t  be  jealousy  of 
France,  and  keep  Italy  more  united 
than  ever.  Were  the  heptarchy  which 
jfrc vailed  in  Italy  down  to  the  middle 
of  last  year  absorlxsd  at  once  into  a 
united  and  powerful  monarchy,  the 
intervention  of  Europe  would  then 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  it 
now  is,  the  absolute  Powers  cannot 
find  an  excuse  for  intervention.  They 
mutter  their  displeasura  Russia 


• 
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hinta  from  time  to  time  that  thin^  or  the  FrencbjOrthe  Spanish  faction, 
are  going  on  too  fast  in  Turin.  Smui  in  the  Cbllegf  of  Cardinals;  tad  from 
■alks  and  Austria  raves  at  the  dieri-  the  day  of  his  eketkli  oeaUates  be- 
en! ronfiscations.  France  has  her  own  tween  the  three,  never  daring  to  be 
reasons  for  thomung  judiciously  be-  independent  of  one,  till  he  has  before- 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  Rerolation.  hena  seeiuwd  the  support  of  the  other, 
and  cannot  suffer  Victor  Emmanuel  Cardinal  Wisemans'' Recollections  of 
to  go  too  fisr  or  too  foet  on  the  road  of  the  Last  Four  Popes"  is  evidence  in 
reform.  proof.  Amid  that  monotonous  pane- 
On  aU  aoeoonti,  therefore,  the  gyrie  of  Rome  and  its  Ruler,  tnis  la 
festina  Inife  poliqr  is  the  surest  for  the  bitter  that  rises  from  the  bottom 
Italy.  If  Naples  is  condemned  to  of  the  fountain — the  thorn  that  stings 
groan  under  a  Bourbon  a  little  longer,  in  the  garland  of  flowers.  In  a  late 
and  Venice  to  sigh  for  the  freedom  of  election  of  a  Pope,  the  right  man 
Lombardy,  it  will  be  all  for  tlie  best  for  tlie  Papacy  was  set  aside  by  tlie 
in  the  end.  When  the  day  of  entire  single  veto  of  Spain.  Spain  had  a 
independence  comes,  it  will  bo  all  the  grudge  against  the  legate  who  re- 
sweeter  because  a  little  deftNied.  Be-  cognised  the  independence  of  the 
sides, the  Italians  arc  unlcamingunder  Spanish  repnblirs  in  America,  and  so 
these  delays  many  things  whicu  have  his  chance  of  promotion  was  stopped 
madeaconstitution  impossible  hither-  forever.  To  call  this  independence 
to.  They  are  unlearning  MazzinisnL  ie  to  juggle  with  w^ords.  It  is  not 
The  Timoleon  and  Brutus  school —  pretended  Immility  of  the  Pope  to  en- 

-  When  n™tU8 made  the. iaiTljor'Hed^esurpMi  titlo  Mmscli'  «r)^                    he  is, 

The  cooqaeror  *  iword,  in  Uariag  fkms  in  eOOOr  tTOth,  the  aUTe  Of  blSSlaTeS. 

ttw»7**—  Europe  bows  down  to  the  Papacy,  and 

has  been  hissed  off  the  stage.   It  tl.e  Papacy  in  turn  cronebea  to  Europe, 

has  descended  from  statesmen  to  Thinking  I tahami  arc  beginning  to 

patriots  in  red  shirts,  from  red-  ™f™                  »         a  .vay 

ahirted  patriote  to  schoolboys,  and  shallow  declaimer  on  her  national 

fiom  schoolboys  to  Walter  Savage  pones  that  will  put  out  the  boast  any 


Landor.  The  Italians  arc  also  in  course 
of  being  cured  of  another  folly-  the 


onger-  that  Rome,  though  occupied 
^y  foreign  armies,  still  puts  her  foot 


dream  of  their  former  supremacy,  the  necks  of  Icmgs,  and  that  her 
Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea ;  Florence,  e^Pr^iacy  over  their  consciences  is  a 
Mistress  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Rome,  proud  memento  that  she  was  once  the 
Mother  of  Churches  and  Centre  of  mistress  of  the  world. 
Unity.  Dearly  has  she  paid  for  these  ,  p^f^"'  ^P^^i  9^  ^^\^J  two 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  aelu8ion8,Mazzini8ra  and  Sentimental- 
one  boast  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  ^^^.^^  regeneration  lies  open 
has  brought  more  slavery  on  Italy  Jo  Italy  as  it  never  lay  before,  ^a 
than  any  other.    No  sentiment  is  ®J"J"nction  oi  circumstances, 

more  poetically  just,  but  moie  poE-  {SJli^£"te^**ii*^?®^.*ll^*°l^®^ 

tically  false,  than  that  of  Byron—  tortjwehaa^een.  ThatwhichMacchia- 

uo  \  f       r       1     .iT     J  velh  plotted  for,  and  sought  bycroeked 

"  Parent  of  our  religion,  whom  the  wide  ♦„,«o  ^.r  .^.-.K^,,  ■\r;«*^-  u^. 

Naiiom  IMT.  knelt  to  for  the  kevsof  btatiB,  ^'^  V'?'*?^,  Victor  Emmanuel  haa 

£«fOM,  NMHts&fc  of  hn  pwridde,  been  enabled  to  do  without  soiling  hit 

Shall  y«i  TvdMBi  thw,  and  all  Wkwaxd  eoDsdeiiee  with  one  false  oath,  or  his 

«i riven,  haud  with  one  foul  deed.    If  the  end 

KoU  th»  barbamn  ti«k,  and  au*  to  b«  f or-  could  justify  the  means,  then  the  Fio- 

rentine  Secretary  was  iustified  in  his 

The  reverse  Is  the  tnith.  The  spiri-  svoophancy  to  the  Medid,  in  thekopa 

tnal  cnslayement  of  Europe  to  Rome  tiiat  one  tyrant  would  deetrOflr  uainr, 
has  caused  the  political  enslavement  and  so  the  union  of  Italy  beTjrougnt 
of  Rome  to  Europe.  Never  was  there  about  by  lair  means  or  foul.  Now, 
a  more  hollow  excose  than  this  for  the  Italian  statesman  may  be  pure  as 
maintaining  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  well  as  patriotic.  All  that  the  noblest 
prince,  that  he  mav  the  more  freely  minds  of  Italy  have  sighed  tor  so  long, 
exercise  his  spiritual  functionsi  Why,  is  coming  about  by  that  6tran^:e  quiet- 
it  is  by  these  miserable  temporalities  ing  down  of  difficulties,  and  that  sub- 
that  he  is  bound  as  to  spiritual  things,  siding  of  things  into  their  places, 
Ue  is  the  nominee  of  the  Austrian,  which  mark  the  course  of  £^Tidenoe 
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and  pour  contempt  on  the  Btratagcms 
of  statesmen. 

The  'world  -T  ^venied,  indeed,  with 
veiy  little  wisdom  here  below;  but 
the  Swedisli  Ohanoellor  only  thua 
CMU^t  at  half  the  truth.  The  upper 
or  mvine  Bid*  ^  f  the  drama  of  history 
ia  that  Providcucegovemfl  by  turning 
]iMB*a  friadom  iatotbUy,mnd  bj  using 
tbnrfoUy  todisplay  His  wisdom.  Who 
could  h;ivf^  ar!tiri|>rited  the  tum  that 
eveoU  would  lake  eighteen  months 
ago,  or  eren  aatidpating  that  tnm  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  would  nave  declared 
that  the  Italians  would  Jiave  taken  it 
in  the  iloud  to  lead  to  fortime.  Ail 
thta  haa  been  brott^t  about  byamall 
ooryuucturcs  too  minute  for  ua  to  no- 
tice, and  that  ehaj)ter  of  accidents 
which  hasl>ecn  very  improperly  called 
the  fool  d  Bible-  it  might  more  truly 
he  called  the  wise  man's  calenilar  of 
prophecy  fulfiiling  itself.  It  ia  only 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  work- 
incB  of  the  Italian  mind,  the  untra- 
relied,  unread  man  of  the  middle 
classes,  whom  this  start  for  Indepen- 
dence in  Italy  has  taken  by  surpriae.  A 
achoolgirrs  acquaintance  withthe  con- 
temporary literature  of  Italy — one  of 
Giusti'a  poems,  one  of  Balbo's  dis- 
aertationa,  would  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  an^  intelligent  penon  to  ^e  pre- 

J)arMtioT).s  going  forward  during  tlio 
ast  hail  eeuturyfor  this  great  national 
awakening.  It  baa  eoma  at  laat,  and 
we  arc  only  half  aware  of  it. 

To  doourMiniBtersju-stice,  they  have 
risen  to  the  greatnes.s  of  the  occasion. 
Lord  Jolm  Kussell  is  not  a  jKjdant  of 
tlie  C;i.stloreaj,di  school,  to  whom  the 
RcttlcmfMit  of  Eiiro])c,  in  1815,  is 
hnoiit}  ,  and  who  lielieves  that  none 
but  a  true-born  Briton  is  fit  to  eiyoy 
a  const itntion.  The  condiict  of  our 
Forei^  Uthce  has  been  generous  and 
statesmanlike;  and  for  once  in  his  poli- 
tioal  easeer.  Lord  John  Boaaeli  baa 
shown  as  much  discretion  as  valour. 
He  has  avoided  the  only  danger  on 
which  the  partiaana  of  a  djnaatie  fo- 
reign policy  hoped  to  retriere  their 
kwt  reputation  and  to  ruin  his. 

SofarsowelL  Theheartof  the  na- 
tion ia,  moreover,  aonnd  on  the  Italian 

SnaBtion,andOaribaldi  is  as  much  the 
ero  of  the  hour  in  London  or  Glas- 
gow, as  in  Turin  or  Genoa.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  tbnt  tbe  miua  of 
ov  oooBl^mm  can  yot  aee  vbither 


events  in  Italy  are  tending.  They 
have  a  vainie  feeling  that  the  Italian 
people  ar(^  dr»ing  lor  tlirtnselvcs  what 
weaidinl638.  And  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Dianieli*a  sneers,  this  settling 
neoonnta  with  the  Stuarts  is  not  ao 
unpopular  yet  in  EnglaD<l  that  it  is 
safe  to  taunt  the  Italians  for  their 
modem  Whiggery.  Theoonsequenea 
of  this  Orange  or  Whig  movement  in 
Italy  (let  th*^  rtnnu^  be  which  you 
please),  can  ouly  be  dimly  foreseen  at 
present  Bntweaee  enoogb  toaugur 
the  happiest  results,  if  only  it  be  con- 
tinued in  the  sanip  spirit  in  which  it 
lias  begun.  If  i:j;igiand,  delivered  at 
once  from  the  douole  cune  of  auper- 
stition  and  the  Stuarts,  sjjran^;  un  to 
her  lc;!;itimatc  ]>lace  in  the  tv  ^ncils  of 
Europe,  we  may  expect  at  kast  the 
aame  reault  in  Italy.  Bquality,  not 
mastery,  is  all  she  asks  now ;  to  call 
into  existence  a  sixth  great  power 
would  l)e  a  policy  worthy  of  a  great 
English  statesman.  To  foster  the 
irrowtli  nf  little  Britains  on  the  Con- 
tinent should  be  the  sole  ambition 
of  our  Foreign  Office. 

We  are  awake  to  tbe  dangem  ti 
Imperialism.  It  can  but  be  met 
by  the  watchful  policy  of  the  only 
king  who  waa  bia  own  foreign  nu* 
nister.  In  his  hands  the  doctrine  of 
the  balance  of  power  was  a  reality, 
for  when  one  power,  as  that  of  France, 
became  preponderant,becaIled  another 
into  existence  to  outwei^jh  it.  Thus, 
to  curb  France  on  the  Kli  ine,  we  should 
unite  Germany:  to  curb  her  on  the 
Alps,  we  shoaM  unite  Italy.  Thia 
justified  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  Piedmont,  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna; 
thus,  to  bank  out  the  inundations 
of  Fireneb  aggreasion,  were  the  dikes 
thrown  up  of  stmnj;  mnnarchiee 
on  her  frontiers.  Under  the  third 
Napoleon  tbe  of  Imperialism  is 
awelliri  L'  t  <  >  a  dangerouB  height  again, 
and  the  dike  is  not  c<^>!rt]>nct  enough 
on  the  side  of  the  Aipu ;  throw  in 
Tuacany  and  the  reat  of  Italy  as  a 
nmpart  to  bade  Piedmont^  and  then 
we  may  hear  no  moh;  of  Gallic  hosts, 
in  the  words  oi  the  poet,  descending 
todrinkof  the  watenof  thePo.  To 
paraphraseCanning's  celebrated  figure 
of  rhetoric,  let  us,  to  redress  the  in- 
equalities of  Imperialism,  call  Ita^ 
into  enatence. 
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The  capital  of  France,  the  mctropoIiB 
of  revolution,  thQarOittr  elegantiarum 
of  £uropeau  chauges  in  ladies'  attire, 
and  wott1d-be  dictatreM  4n  dooMstie 
polity  and  foreign  politics,  has  her- 
self undergone  tmnsfonnations  much 
resembling  those  ia  dross : — for  only 
employing  thk  Bimito  can  we 
briefly  alhide  to  lu-r  inetainorphoses. 
Before  throwing  off,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  armour  of  feu- 
dal ages  in  th«  Gfiothic  fc^nns  of 
crenellated  gates  and  rhfltelet.s,  lier 
Italian  ta.st<^  was  t-xliibited  undf  r 
Henri  Quatre  in  tine  .^piM-iniens  su.  h 
as  the  Hotels  du  Sully  and  de  Carna- 
valet ;  but  she  again  became  French 
under  h  yrand  mmiarque,  when  she 
built  as  ornately  as  his  cetutiers  dress- 
ed, luttil  the  Kevidution,  iriiich  gave 
a  temporary  elieck  to  extravagance  in 
building,  and  when  her  inhabitants, 
affecting  the  shnplicity  of  aneient 
manners,  adopted  long,  unkempt  lodes, 
in  place  of  powdered  wigs  and  pig- 
taila>  and  many  men  vt&ai  saiu  cu- 
latu,  while  ladies  walked  <m  the 
Boulevards  in  short  waists  and  tight 
(Irnperv  fashioned  on  the  models  of 
Laiii  and  Ai^patiia — architecture  suit- 
ing itoelf  all  the  while  to  tlie  wants 
and  tiustes  of  the  to-^\'n.  ili  iiinUshing 
churches  and  otinstrufting  huge  bar- 
racks, opening  the  Hue  de  liivoli,  the 
longest  street  in  Europe,  erecting  bra- 
len  columns  in  tlie  Place  du  Cli8.telet, 
on  the  site  of  tlie  Bastille,  uud  in  the 
Place  Venddme,  commencing  the  Arc 
de  TEtoile,  the  grandest  tnamphal 
arch  in  the  world,  iu  }i'>Tioiir  of  the 
star  of  the  Legion  oi  Honour,  and 
finally  transporting  an  obelisk  ftxnn 
Egypt  to  the  Pl'ice  Louis  Quinze, 
otiiei  wise  la  Place  de  la  R^irj/Kfiov, 
now  la  FUice  de  ia  Concorde.  Ail 
these  alteratioBS  are  trifles  to  the  de- 
molitions  of  old  streets  and  buildings, 
and  their  repla'^ement  by  ncw,etfeoted 
up  to  the  tuue  when  the  last  king 
surrounded  the  great  and  growing 
nictropoUswith  the  fortification  wliieh 
is  now  the  town  wall,  pierced  by  a 


hundred  gates ;  and  they  are  nothing 
to  the  transmnfntions  effected  since 
the  imperial  will  of  j^apoleon  IIL 
has  changed  most  of  the  decayed 
jmrts  of  tlie  city  into  streets  of  un- 
rivalled splendour.  If  we  may  again 
emplov  our  simile,  the  modem  me- 
tro|N>lis  flannts  in  new  ehaittis  and 
enlarged  dinienBions — her  robe  ex- 
panded to  a  vast  oircie  by  that  stone 
crinoline,  and  her  smartest  streeta 
decorated  with  a  million  volants  ia 
tlie  shat>e  of  tiers  al>;)ve  tiers  of  lace- 
like  baleonies.  Surely  she  is  the 
Empress  of  Beauty  iuiiong  all  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  and  well  may  let 
J'Jiifann  ih  Parij^,  Fiiserptil ile  as  they 
are  of  her  delights  and  enjoprment& 
partake  the  warm  pride  she  inspirea 
three  centuries  ago  in  Montaigne,  the 
y>hilosopliic  ^^Titeron  the  lumianities. 
who  thus  apostrophizes  the  capital 
of  Ms  native  country  >^ 

"  raria  a  nion  cocur  dcz  inon  cnfanoe 
et  men  est  advcnu  comme  dea  choses 
exc€ll»"'itr«  Plus  j'ay  vae  dcptii?  d'axi- 
trcs  vilic'^  Ix'llcij,  plus  la  bcaule  de  eel- 
le-cy  gaigne  eur  men  affection.  Jo 
raymc  tcndrement  jusquo**  A  vcr^ 
rues  et  a  t»e8  tacbet.  Je  ouis  i;'ran- 
^ais  oae  psr  oette  grande  cite,  graode  «& 
peupic",  t'rande  en  felirite  de  aon  a»- 
•iette.  niai5  ^urtoutgraiidcct  incompar- 
able en  varivte  et  divenit^  de  oomnu^ 
ditt'9 ;  la  {,'loire  dc  la  France  et  Tun  do« 
plus  nobles  oriictneiits  du  uionde.  Dieu 
en  chane  Idng  not  divisionsf' 

His  short  prayer  was  evoked  by 
e.^rienoe<of  the  horrible  persecuUoB 
of  the  Hngncnots.  flpcimated  as  they 
were  in  the  Mass^re  of  i)t  Bartho- 
k]new*8  Day,  when  the  liTsr  Seine 
was  choked  with  corpses,  md  the 
guttcn;  of  many  a  street  lan  with  hu- 
man gore. 

Bat  we  most*  torn  to  efnr  oly  ect,  that 
of  noting  some  less  known  ;is  well  as 
well  known  memorabilia artent  Paris; 
yet  not  without  repeating  iVioniaigne's 
simple  prayer  for  pea^ce  among  our 
Allies,  and  adding  to  it  for  contirrn 
anoe  of  peace  wiui  tbem^aaentixnent 


JJUlnire  ch  Paris.    TixT  T.  LavalIi>o.    2nd  edition.    2  mh.    Full.  I8ft7« 
£nufmes  des  Rues  de  Forts,  Far  E.  Foornier.    i^aris.  labQ. 
DieHonminduiUMdiParU*  Far  MM.  Lasare.   FoL  1644. 
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our  readen  will  cordially  concur  in. 
Nowtooortheme  i — Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  partake  of  our  distaste  for 
goide-bookd,  those  Um^taiizin^  sources 
of  mfonnstion,  whetting,  like  Aon 
d'oFitrfffi  before  dinner,  tae  appetita^ 
bat  not  satisfviii;^  it. 

With  Droiound  respect  for  "  Galig- 
Bani's  New  "Pm  uuide  for  1860, 

verified  hy  pemm<i\  in.spection,"  we 
oon.sider  it  deals  too  exclusively  with 
public  buildings  and  places,  which  re- 
quire no  finding  oui,  aiid  not  enouffli 
with  what  chiefly  int-rrsts  us— relics 
of  ancient  tiges  rin<!  *>f  uiustrious  per- 
«oiis;  and  we  liiink  it  ought  to  point 
out  more  where  those  stood  and  these 
lired.  It  i>  mic  rl  nf  the  latter  class 
of  knowledge  is  diiticult  to  arrive  at, 
especially  as  regards  a  city  where 
every  year  <rf  the  l;u?t  decade  has  ob- 
literatf'd  a  score  of  notable  vestiges, 
and  wiiere,  in  consequence  of  the 
aenJ  foauon  of  livrng  in  lodgings, 
ere  are  scarcely  any  houses  possess- 
injT  the  charm  nf  Imvin^;  been  the 
separate  and  peculiar  awelUng-places 
of  liioae  whoae  <|ualitiea,  or  LiDonn, 
or  talents,  or  actions  have  immortal- 
ired  them.  In  our  view  it  detracts 
from  the  interest  we  feel  in  visiting 
the  house  where  Moli^re  wrote  hia 
iinperi.shaltle  plays,  to  lio  told  he 
merely  lodged  on  one  of  its  floors.  So 
far,  however,  as  research  can  ^o,  it 
liaa  gone  in  exploring  the  chief  of 
the  nation  which  ia  ricliest  in  me- 
moirs. Two  works  of  M.  Lavall^, 
the  one  above  cited,  and  his  "Pans 
IMmoli/'  are  written  in  Tirid  and 
af^cal)le  style,  h\if  ^-ipply  much  more 
than  mere  strangers  would  care  to 
faiow.  M.  Foumier*8  reoent  repliea 
to  oertain  hUgma  IAb  native  town 
prescntvS  to  his  inquirin*?,  archaeologic 
disposition,  are  little  else  than  what 
we  profeas,  thoogh  in  more  general 
and  hambler  manner,  to  gather, 
nam*>]y,  ehi^oTU^  or  scrnp«?  of  quaint 
and  curious  iniformation  about  the 
atreetL  Worka  lUaatntive  of  this 
ancient  and  most  notable  capital 
abound  ;  although  not  one  seems  to 
us  so  pleasing  as  either  Jesse's  ^*Lon- 
doiL"  or  ChmtuBgham'a  faaflinaiting 
hook  on  thp  same  metropolis  ;  and  no 
queertiou  but  there  is  room  for  a  hand- 
hook  that  would  guide  to  those  spots 
in  Paris  which  are  hiatorically  attrac- 
tive to  British  visiters ;  and  there  still 
are  many  archaeologic  objects  highly 
qualified  to  attract  their  curioeity. 


Not  only  are  there  the  sites  of  great  his- 
toric events,  such  aa  the  spot  where 
Txin'^  X\'[  was  beheaded,  where 
Heori  Uua  si  r  was  assassinated^  where 
Marshal  ^  (-y  was  shot)  and  a  hun- 
dred other  remarkable  places  and  oh* 
jects,  but  sometimes  the  mere  names 
of  streets  evoke  curious  inquiries. 
Why,  for  example,  the  "  Rue  Marie 
Stuart  ?"  Did  the  hapless  Queen  of 
Scots  ever  live  tliere  ?  All  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Palis  are  not  ou  the  Luxor 
obelisk.  The  entire  town  is  foil  of 
enigmas.  Each  corner  of  evcrj'  street, 
many  an  inscription,  nn^!  nmny  a  Hvm- 
bol  put  questions  ;  and  Liie  iuiaii>rtune 
is,  no  guide-book  or  dictionary  of 
streets  ean  answer  them.  It  is  tnie, 
that  most  of  the  rephes  would  only 
be  interesting  to  one  who  should  m 
a  native  of  France,  an  habitu^  of  her 
metrop I'li  ,  versed  in  her  history  and 
in  the  of  writings  in  which  she 
abounds,  namely,  memoirs.  Yet  many 
Englishmen,  even  if  they  do  not  par- 
take of  Horace  W:il]H.le'3  delight  in 
researches  of  the  sort,  cotUd  not  but 
read  with  avidily,  particularly  when 
staying  in  this  capital,  a  manual  that 
would  lead  their  steps  to  lor4ilitie8  il- 
lustrated by  the  names  of  Ab^lard  and 
Eloise,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henrv  V.  of 
England,  and  James  II.,  La  Brll'i 
OaJ/rie!!^,  Sevignd,  Oomeille,  Lafay- 
ette, Boiieau.  Voltaire,  Wellington, 
N:u)oleon,  Talleyrand,  or  Mirabeau. 

To  take  an  occtirrenre  of  early  date, 
franght  withimportaut  consequences : 
— at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Francs- 
Boorgeoiaiaoneof  those  charaoteriatic 
turrets  now  rarely  to  be  found  even  in 
the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  city : — 
naar  it,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleana,  only  brother  of  Charles  VL 
was  perpetnited,  in  1407,  by  order  of 
the  l>ukc  oi  liurguiidy,  in  revenge,  be- 
eause  the  royal  prince  had  placed  tiie 
duchess  of  Bur^ndy's  picture  among 
those  of  his  mistresses.  The  son  of 
the  murdered  mau  afterwards  assas- 
sinated the  Burgnndian  duke ;  and 
these  events  gave  rise  to  the  bloody 
feud  so  disastrous  to  France,  and 
which  led  to  her  occupation  bv  the 
English.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
her  extent  as  a  kingdom  was  virtually 
mucli  narrower  than  now.  owing  to 
tlie  independence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brit- 
tan  v  and  Burgundy,  and  of  other  great 
lords,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
of  England  in  Normandy,  Gascony,  and 
other  provinces.    like  the  capital, 
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herpower  hadgnduaUjitdifttedfiram 

the  Isle  of  Francs,  and  did  not  reach 
to  Cahiis  \\ui\\  our  Queen  Mary  lost 
this  town.  The  famous  battles  of 
dre^y  and  Poitiers  were  in  vindica- 
tion of  those  rightei  whick  were  fur- 
ther enforced  by 

'*  The  Terr  ea«|Ufli 
mi  dida^igU  Um  air  •!  AgiaeovL'* 

Some  little  still  remains  to  be  seen 

in  Paris  that  is  as8ociated  with  war- 
riors whose  "names  arc  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  houiiehold  words," — 

**  Bufy  th*  King,  Bedfoia  wd  Bxttar, 
Warwidc  udTAlbot^  SaHriHUjaad  Glot- 

ter.** 

In  11 1 although  the  English  force 
had  aijuo^it  reached  the  gates,  the 
town  was  deioisted  bj  inteetise  ftc' 
tiofii,  and  then  occurred  one  of  those 
savage  attempts  to  destroy  the  no- 
bility, the  slaughter  of  the  Anuagnai^, 
wldck  reeoiled  <m  the  eonntry,  aa  •ub' 
sequently  did  the  m.-ussacre  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  and  the  tcrril »le !»cenes 
of  the  Hevolution.  Tlie  cajntaJ,  torn 
■nd  fitmiabed,  was  entered  18th  No- 
veml>er,  1420,  by  Henry  V.;  the  Hotel 
des  Tounielle.H,  where  the  Place  lioy- 
ale  now  standn,  became  the  dweUing 
of  the  1  )uke  of  Bedford,  and  the  gates 
of  the  Bivatille  and  the  Louvre  were 
guarded  by  archers  in  Lincoln  green. 
^0  resistance  was  ma<lo  by  the  eiti- 
jtens,  whose  popular  orators  had  per- 
pumicd  them  trade  would  jrnin  if 
France  became  an  £nght$h  province ; 
and  this  Mudid  idea  made  them  tee 
fli  Joan  of  Arc,  one  insoired  by  a 
patriotism  wanting  in  noblemen  and 
merchauts.  When  she  endeavoured 
to  wreet  the  eity  from  ite  foreign  con- 

Jiuerors,  those  miserable  citizens  de- 
ended  it  against  her  !  Pitching  her 
camp  where  the  church  of  St.  Hoch 
now  itaadB,  she  decided  to  attack  the 
Porte  St  Honord,  near  where  the 
fitreeta  St.  Nicaise  and  the  liampart 
meet;  she  crossed  the  first  fosse,  and 
seeing  that  the  second,  which  lay 
under  the  wall,  was  full  of  water, 
Boimded  its  depth  with  her  lance,  and 
caUiuz  for  fascmes  to  fill  it,  stood  brav< 
ing  the  English  arUasts ;  a  bolt 
pierced  her  thigh,  yet,  despite  the 
pain,  the  heroine  stood,  encouraging 
the  French  troops  to  Iffl  the  moat  and 
auke  the  assault,  and  did  not  retire 
until  compelled  by  loss  of  blood  ;  and 
then,  under  shelter  of  the  first  fosse, 
she  remained  long  beyond  nightfall, 


until  ihesoktMn^  aieetaally  repvlasdt 

bore  her  away. 

Paris  of  1(529  went  no  further  on 
the  west  side  than  the  ditches  which 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  Roe 
df^  Foss^-Montmartre,  whr^n  this 
streetwas  built  on  the  line  of  entrench- 
ment which  was  thrown  up  in  1383, 
bgrOharlesVI.  The  Hite  du  Jiempart, 
recently  demolished,  also  marked 
where  that  iorUiication  turned  down 
towaida  the  riTer  at  the  **Tower  of 
Wood"  and  les  gtxmda  gwiokttMt  or 
L'Tojit  wirket-gates,  the  once  well- 
known  wt^iitem  outlet  from  the  town. 
Any  one  who  has  raoarked  that  the 
street  at  the  back  of  the  Palais  Royal 
garden,  and  the  entr>'  to  the  Kne 
Oroiz-des-Petits-Chauu>&  is  much 
hightf  than  the  level  of  tne  garden, 
recognises  tluit  part  as  the  summit  of 
t  he  ancient  rami)art ;  and  every  Briton, 
mounting  the  several  stone  stairs  there, 
may  fancy  lie  follows  the  TictorionB 
footste|>s  of  Henry  r  f  l  mouth, and 
of  the  brave  Welaliman,  Fiucllcn,  and 
no  Icsii  brave  Anglo-Irishman,  Mac- 
morris,  not  to  speak  of  Mym,  fiar> 
dolph,  and  Pistol.  So  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  windmills  coiu-t- 
ed  the  breeze  on  the  top  of  this  ram- 
part, and  at  the  piesent  day  its  arti- 
n«nal  caves  are  excellent  wine-cellars. 
The  adjacent  street,  Ooquiili^re.  was, 
we  fancy,  so  called  from  being  tne  de- 
pository of  oyster-sheUs ;  the  Rue  du 
J^ttit  Brj'O^-ofr",  from  l>o^T1^  the  reci- 
pient ol  various  deposit^  and  the 
Tmm&BueVideOinuMty  "Empty your 
fob,"  warned  passengers  to  take  ears 
of theirpockets.  Onenightin  tbeyoar 
1720,  the  poet  Vcrgier  was  kiiicd  in 
this  wild  place  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  band  of  robbers  headed  by  the  in- 
famous Cartouche.  The  significant 
name  of  this  street  ^ave  occasion  to 
asortoffiaaqninadem  1770.  The  ex- 
actions of  a  certain  AbbdTerray  being 
a  general  grievance,  some  one  erased 
the  name  G'otmetf  and  substituted 
Terray.  Near  this  short,  narrow,  and 
formerly  perilMns  passage,  is  the  Rue 
du  J/ at/,  so  called  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  what  anciently  was  com- 
monly ealled  *\the  mall, '  or  public 
proTO^nndc outside  the  town  walls,  but 
which  was,  in  yet  elder  ages,  the  place 
where  Tonng  buiipises  Mid  appren- 
tices played  at  ludl,  or  pell-mall,  a 
lively,  activH  gnme,  nmrh  like  hockey 
or  hurley,  its  name  derived  from  two 
Latin  wonB—peUere  maUeo^  to  drive 
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vith  a  mallet  or  club, and  bequeathed 
to  proud  Pail-Mall,  to  "the  mall"  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  tn  similar  .in- 
dent alloys  in  a  thousand  cities  in 
w^tcm  Europe. 

If  w»  may  digress  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  comuaent  on  this  ix)int,  let  us 
remark  how,  in  process  of  time^  not 
merely  *'the  public,"  bot  the  Htte  of 
the  public,  gradually  usurped  these 
old  established  places  of  recreation,  to 
the  extent  of  banishing  the  boys  and 
men  of  tU  iBoks,  who  mn  aeoiu- 
tooied  to  enjoy  and  invigorate  them- 
selves by  playin<r  hand-ball  against 
the  town  walL  and  pell-mall  along  it, 
ewD  10  QwuiQffmiQg  Hie  merry  eoene 
into  prim  alleys  of  trees  for  the  after- 
noon delectation  of  fine  ladies,  and 
the  matutinal  airing  of  nurses  and 
dnMien.  AsMnedly,  the  loss  of  the 
ancient  use  of  these  malls  was  a 
grievance  to  the  poor;  ami  our  retro- 
spective, antiquarian  vision  of  lusty 
and  joyous  games,  with  stoat  areheie 
Fhootim;  at  butts,  and  our  present 
sense  ot  the  need  for  athletic  exercises 
and  ride  practice,  induce  us  to  insist 
tluit  the  claim  of  every  large  town  to 
a  sufficient  place  for  public  recreation 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  usurpation 
now  explained  to  our  readers. 

"Hand-ball,"  the  primitive  maimer 
of  ]>layin'j:  tennis,  wnich,  though  now 
plaved  With  a  racket,  the  French  still 
call  U  jeu  (If  paumeyfrcmibiBmhaiif 
the  hand,  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
stniction  of  courts  for  enjoyini;  this 
noble  game,  the  sites  of  wiiich  are 
Qsoally  on  the  oateidee  of  <dd  town 
walla  The  court  in  which  the  ter- 
mrnt  jeu  de  panm^,  or  decisive 
political  oath  taken  by  the  National 
AiMmbly,  on  the  20th  June,  1789, 
waa,  as  is  well  known,  that  of  Ver- 
sailles. Tliere  used  to  l)c  several 
courts  appropriate  to  this  exerdse; 
but  now  there  is  onlv  one,  that  near 
the  Rue  P>asse  du  Kempart,  in  the 
passa^jc  Samlriery'  says  Galignani's 
Ouide,  but  rather  cendrUrs,  because 
lending  to  a  deposit  of  cinders  outside 
the  rampart.  The  freouency  of  allu- 
sions to  tennis  in  old  Jbrench  writers, 
attests  the  preTiknee  Of  this  lordly 
ramo;  and  our  own  Shaloqware  drew 
from  history  when  he  represented  the 
Dauphin  as  sending  Prmce  Ual  the 
aiMMtie  i^of  tenms-heUi,  when  the 
iMohnt  moekeiywM  aamredtlna— 
«Whm  W9  heft  SMSeVd  sv  iMlHtete  Ihest 


W«  win,  hk  Ftamo*,  bj  Qod't  grao*.  pbj  a 

$«t. 

Shall  strike  hi«  father  b  croini  irto  tha 

The  crown  of  Fran<%  was,  in  fact, 
won  likem  diase  at  tennis,  when  the 

ball  is  struck  into  the  "hazard,"  off 
square  openini^  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  court  Yet  whatever  manly  and 
merry  sports  were  held  outside  the 
walls  at  that  peri(xl  during  halcyon 
days  of  peace,  the  town  itself  was  no 
Elysium,  beinff  no  other  than  a  large 
fortress,  of  which  the  gates  were  re- 
gularly closed  at  curfew  ;  the  streets, 
narrow,  crooked,  and  foul  to  the  last 
degree,  were  frequently  barred  with 
chains,  to  control  the  inhahitanti: 
whilst  poverty  and  ferocity  ranged 
about  alter  nightfall  to  use  the  dark- 
nem  for  theft  and  robbery.  Themere 
namea  of  some  localities  in  the  old 
city  show  a  moral  state  as  baleful  as 
the  physical.  A  Hue  MalvoUin  lead- 
ing to  Ru$  Coupe-Gorae^  a  Bm  de§ 
Jlonvaig  Gordons,  an«T  the  Val  de 
Misgre,  running  parallel  to  the  Rue 
Vide  Gousietf  indicate  the  insecurity 
and  sufferings  of  an  nngovemed  po- 
pulace. "It  i-^  a  strange  thing  to 
say,"  exclaims  the  annalist  of  Henri 
Quatre,  "that  in  a  town  such  a-s  Paris, 
aeta  of  villany  and  brigandofje  are 
committed  with  impunity  as  if  in  an 
open  forest. ' '  Matters  in  this  respect 
mfirehed  alowly  to  improvement  with 
the  cotuae  of  the  times,  but  awaited 
that  increase  of  wealth,  which,  by  sup- 
nlying  the  means  of  widening  thorousn- 
fwea  and  |iro?iding  them  with  polioe 
and  lights,  is  the  only  effectual  cneck. 
Even  during  the  b<'au  si^cle  of  Louis 
lo  Grand,  the  meeting  of  two  carriages 
in  a  nanow  street  aomettmeaeoet  tm 
lives  of  tlie  parties  who  came  in  col- 
lision ;  ;usiu  January,  1654,  the  coaches 
of  the  Due  d'Epemon  and  of  the 
Sieur  de  Tilladet  lumag  atmok  toge- 
tlirr,  the  pages  and  lacqueys  of  tiie 
duke  descended  and  advanced  to  kill 
the  coachman  of  the  sieur,  who,  in 
endenrooiing  to  save  the  life  of  his 
servant,  was  slain  by  the  duke's 
lacqueys.  In  «me  of  these  lanes  an 
old  form  of  peTement  is  retained, 
with  guttera  en  either  side  of  a  round, 
raised  causeway,  recalling  to  mind  the 
quarrels  in  Edinburgh  between  eaxia 
and  chieftains^  when,  badced  by  their 
armed  retinue  or  their  clansmen,  they 
disputed  "  the  crown  of  the  causewagr, 
as  the  only  clean  passage. 
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During  tlie  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
characteristic  capital  of  L(i  Brllf 
France  presented  a  very  picturesque 
aspect: — Monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages  stood  side  by  side  with  modern 
edifices,  Italian  palaces  reared  their 
columoi  near  the  belfries  and  gorge- 
OQB  windows  of  €k>thio  cInireheB,  and 
feudal  towers  frown^  down  on  the 
public  builflingsof  a  new  and  learned 
er&  The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  gave 
the  same  dignity  as  now  to  the  efcy- 
line,  which  was  pierced  by  many  a 
steeple  and  turret  that  have  since  dis- 
api)eared,  as  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Ger- 
main and  St  Martin,  the  gloomy 
Ba-stille,  the  pointed  t  Tsvors  of  the 
grand  (Jh&teiet,the  tall  l  our  de  Nesle, 
the  ancient  doiyon  of  thia  distin- 
gouhed  family,  and  the  belfries  of  St 
Honor^,St.  Pierre, ami  otht  rr  linr  hes. 

The  people  huddled  together,  al- 
most out  of  sight,  inhabited  the  back 
parts  of  the  old  town,  snch  aa  tiie 
Fauftciurg  St.  AiUoinf,  les  r/uartin's 
St  Denia  and  St  Martin,  and  the 
hmm  quariim'  Latin,  the  andent 
abotle  01  the  residue  of  the  RomMi 
colonists,  find  the  then  comparatively 
modem  one  of  scholars;  while  a  smaller 
bnt  dense  group  were  clustered  in  the 
oldest  part  of  all,  the  very  cradle, 
centre,  and  heart  of  the  great  town, 
the  Cite  or  Isle  dea  Francs.  These 
elder  plaoesweretheseatsof  the  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  colle,!:ceH,  and  of  com- 
merce and  industry ;  while  the  new 
quai  ters  of  the  Faubour;^:  St.  lionorii, 
sod  other  surround  in<;  ixirts,  were  the 
large  streets,  and  contained  the  newly- 
built  hotels  of  some  of  the  noblesse, 
and  cspedaUj  of  the  nouiteauw  riches. 
The  fagade  of  the  somptuoiu  royal 
palace,  the  Tuiloies,  was  precisely 
what  wo  see  now :  and  its  gairden  not 
very  diflforent,  as  u  shown  By  oontem- 
porary  engravings,  such  as  two  now 
t>ef'>rp  n  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
descnlDe. 

The  firet  is  a  VeUe  ti  pertpecHvedet 

ThuiUcriftt,  ft  ihi  Jardxn,  from  the 
front  gate,  which  the  king  is  rppre- 
aented  as  entering  in  a  coach  dmwn 
1^  eight  horses,  followed  by  his 
guards;  on  citlirr  >i(le  are  the  wnlled 
tcmices,  exactly  ay  at  present,  with 
the  same  circular  basin  of  wat^r,  aud 
the  pretty^  fountain  throwing  up  to 
this  <!'iv  its  jet  of  sprny  in  the  sun- 
shine and  forraintr  a  rainbow  in  the 
air  under  the  tall  treos.   In  the  en- 


graving, however,  these  lofty  elms 
and  ehesnnts  are  mere  young  planta- 

tions,  no  gr^^t  grove  of  wonA  inter- 
cepting the  view,  as  now,  Irora  the 
^uaee  windows  over  the  Champs 
E^B^;  and  a  rich  and  beautiful 
prospect  it  roust  have  been,  depicted 
as  it  is  in  a  subsequent  print  called 
Vf&e  du  Jordm  des  T%mlme9eommit 
tl  est  d.  prestnt,  that  is  about  the  year 
17<K).  This  view  was  taken  from  an 
upper  window  in  the  centre  pavilion 
or  the  palaoe,  and  loola  down  inune^ 
diately  on  the  terrace  beneath,  thence 
over  the  broad  flower  plots,  which 
were  laid  out  with  ia.H(e  not  inferior 
to  that  which  has  recently  so  greatly 
addnrl  to  tlio  brilliancy  of  the  now  im- 
perial garden,  and  far  l)ey<»nd,  down 
the  bend  of  the  river  under  Passy, 
and  to  the  high  famd  in  fronts  then  a 

waste  "  wo7?^;r-/;f,"/'  (]ivi(tr(|  liy  tlic 

avenue  and  straight  road,  which  is 
now  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es, 
both  sides  of  which  were  rough  with 
bushes  imt\  brushwood,  being  the 
barren  hills  now  covered  with  splendid 
BnariooB  and  sumptuom  strealai 

lioxury  during  the  beau  niele  wtm 
confined  to  a  few,  and  much  was  want- 
ing that  aU  chisses  now  ci\joy  as  part 
of  the  results  of  increased  national 
wealth.  The  precincts  of  the  palace 
Were,  indeed,  patrolled  at  night  by 
the  Vfteiulier  du  Guet^  or  chief  of 
the  wateh,  and  his  men ;  but  police, 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  term, were 
neithermore  general  nor  vi^lant  than 
in  preceding  reigns,  being. in  fact,  un- 
known untu  established  oy  the  Iit- 
ing  Emperor.  No  lamps,  not  even 
the  oil  lanterns,  swung  from  those 

Sllows-shaped  posts,  which,  during 
e  Reign  of  Tenor,  were  sometimes 
used  by  the  mob  as  gallnws ;  even  the 
principal  thoroughHures  had  no  pave- 
ments for  foot^asaengers,  ana  the 
gutters  were  thick  with  mud  and 
offal.  "Happily,"  as  Moli^re's  Pre- 
druses  MidicuUs  observed,  "one  has 
a  chair,  that  woaderfU  foHafieation 
against  bad  weather  and  the  insults  of 
the  mud"  This  admirable  peripa- 
tetic contrivance,  invented  in  the  good 
French  town  or  SMan,  was  on  two 
wheels,  and  draw^n  by  a  man  T^etwt  en 
its  shafts,  like  a  wheelbarrow,  if  its 
fair  occupant  could  not  afi'onl  two 
bearers  to  eany  her  along  in  the  ordin- 
ary superior  manner.  There  were 
but  few  promenades,  and  the  l>est 
were  rei»ei-ved  for  the  court  and  the 
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grande  wtonde,  hist  88  Hjde  Purk  is 
•till  shut  to  all  hut  private  equipages. 
The  Jardiii  dn  ralnis  Cardinal 
CEicheiieu,  now  the  Palais  Koyal)^he 
nrdens  of  tlM  Temple  and  the  Toi- 
leries,  and  the  CtmnXa-Reine^  leading 
from  the  latter,  were  shut  to  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  canaille ;  aud  the  only 
Dttblie  walk,imtn  the  Boulewds  were 
formed,  was  the  Pont  Neuf,  which 
was  always  encumbered  with  pyeople 
selling  every  variety  of  things,  such 
as  men  tooting  for  tobeeeonists,  by 
offering  pinches  of  snuff  to  passers-by; 
not  to  enumerate  charlatans,  such  as 
still  assemble  crowds  by  promises  of 
drawing  teeth  without  pain:  balUd- 
singers,  and,  aboYe  all,  pickpooketB 
and  cut-purses. 

Let  us,  liowever,  cry  back,  having 
■tepped beyond  the  boundaiyto  which 
we  proposcil  to  confine  ourselves  for 
the  present,  namely,  the  rive  droiUy 
or  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  reserving 
^e  interesting  islands  in  this  river, 
one  of  which,  the  / U  d^  la  Cite^  is 
the  cradle  of  Paria,  and  the  rive 
gituehey  or  weit  bank,  for  some  other 
opportunity ;  and,  merely  desiring  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  places  of  su- 
perior importance,  mention  some  of 
the  interesting  partlea]an  of  their 
chegnand  history. 

No  locality  in  Paris  is  more  notable 
in  the  peculiar  history  of  this  ancient 
and  turbulent  capital  than  the  Place 
de  Griee,  now  called  the  Place  de 
r Hotel  de  Ville.  Originally  it  w.-us 
nothing  more  than  what  ita  iiuuie  in- 
dieatea,  une  grive,  a  strand  covered 
by  the  river  during  floods.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  house  on  this 
beach,  called  the  Aux  Piliers^  being 
built  on  piles  (belonging  to  the  lord  of 
Dauphiny,  who  bequeathed  his  title 
to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of 
FranceX  was  oonTerted  to  the  nae  of 
the  Parloir-aux-Boaigeoiii  or  parlia- 
ment houseof  the  burgesses;  and  then 
began  the  celebrity  of  the  open  space 
aroond  thiaov^  which  wasmore  spe- 
cially The  Strand  than  was  the  long 
road  of  the  same  name  between  Lon- 
don aud  Westminster ;  for  here  was 
held  the  earliest^  probably,  of  the 
town  markets,  and  hither  thronged, 
ontof /a  V(dlee  de  Mid' re,  the  primary 
abode  of  Parisian  poverty,  men  out  of 
worki  seeking  emplogrment,  or  trying, 
by  a  combination,  or  strike,  still  styled 
a  grh"',  to  frighten  their  masters  and 
the  municipal  authorities.   The  term 
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also  turned  to  similar  significations, 
grever  beingto  aggrieve,  or  to  oppress, 
as  qreird'imjx>t8,i.e.  heavily  taxed,  and 
greve^  a  gallows,  because  here  stocd 
the  public  gallows  of  those  authori- 
ties ;  and  as  thisaliand  was  the  usual 
resort  of  workmen,  principally  in  the 
building  trade,  out  of  emplovmenti 
the  ezpTMrion  /aire  gripe  atill 
fies  voluntary  d^amagea,  or  lespitca 
from  work. 

The  old  house  on  piles  served  for 
centuries  aa  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe,  or 
house  of  meeting  and  pleading  for 
merchants,  whose  money  and  i-ounsel 
often  heliK'd  their  sovereign  in  his  ur- 
gent need ;  but  falline  into  rain,  waa 
replaced  by  a  town-nouse,  worthier 
of  a  wealthy  age.  The  present  mag- 
nificent prefecture  is,  like  the  pros- 
perity of  the  metn^xdia  it  govorna, 
the  work  of  three  centuries.  In  1  .'19, 
an  Italian  architect,  presenting  a  de- 
sign to  Henri  II.,  the  building  was 
proceeded  with.  The  key-stone  of  a 
vault  in  the  left  |)ortieo  of  the  central 
Qourt  bears  an  inscription  stating  that 
the  continaation  of  the  building  was 
undertaken  in  1606»  and  finiahed  in 
162><.  Another  inscription  over  the 
inside  of  the  central  gate  sliows  that 
the  central  pavilion  and  belfry  were 
completed  in  1608.  After  the  Revo- 
lution it  wan  made  the  seat  nf  the  j»ro- 
fecture  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  1637,  it 
received  immense  additions,  so  aa  to 
render  it  nearly  funr  times  larger  ;  and 
it  is  now  the  finest  municipal  building 
in  the  world. 

The  too  famous  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  that  cradle  of  French  revolu- 
tions, appears  to  owe  its  quality  as 
the  principal  abode  of  the  workpeople 
of  Paris  to  having  contained  a  sanc- 
tuary, in  ages  when  rural  serfs  fled 
from  theu:  lords  to  privileged  places 
in  the  vioinity  of  towns,  or  into  cer- 
tain towns,  residence  in  which  for  a 
year  or  so  made  them  freemen.  Such 
was  the  ancient  "  Liberty  "  of  our  own 
capital,  a  sort  of  Alaatia  for  nmaway 
servants  and  criminals,  apt  predecea- 
sora  of  Irish  "Lilierty  Iwys.''  It  seems 
that  the  "  close"  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Antoine-in-the-Fields  served  as  a  re- 
fuge for  gens  d''  mHier,  I.e.  trades- 
p(!Oplc  who  owned  no  master ;  as  un- 
der original  laws  in  this  regard,  the 
miustene«  among  the  working  ebuB 
could  not  exercise  their  crafts  except 
in  certain  privileged  places ;  and  even 
imder  the  existing  law,  the  same  clasa 
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an  mider  peculiar  leatrietiaiia,  aoeli 

as  being  ooliKed  to  cfury  livrets,  or 
character  books,  and  being  interdicted 
from  strikes  and  cluMnages.  As  the 
boftnigli  grew,  ao  alao  grair  the  fau- 
bourg, even  to  at  length  mastering  the 
metropolis.  When  the  Revolution  of 
1769  broke  out,  this  huge  nest  of  old, 
eroirded  habitations  became  tlie  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrectionaiT  ad- 
vanced guard,  or  army,  which  de- 
stroyed tne  BaatiUe,  eent  ita  detach- 
ment of  famished  women  to  howl  un- 
der the  windows  of  Veiaailles,  took 
the  Tuileries,  and  overawed  the  capi- 
tal dnring  the  aitting  of  the  Oonven- 
tioa,  when  the  cry,  U  faubourg  de- 
scend! sufficed  to  carry  a  popular 
measure.  It  was  then  given  the  title 
6t  U /mib(mrg  de  ghire.  Its  power 
im  with  Robespierre.  Invested  by 
a  superior  force,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render arms,  its  mob  tyrant  abdicated 
Hor  a  time :  1880,  however,  saw  it 
again  help  to  upset  thr  throne,  by  tak- 
in)»  promment  part  in  the  throe  days 
of  July  ;  and  it  overturned  a  third 
throne  in  1848,  when,  alter  a  winter 
of  suffering,  its  hunjxry  thousands 
thou((ht  to  find  in  liepublicanism  a 
reme(ly  for  their  material  wants. 
Notably  enough,  Qeneral  Bonaparte, 
as  head  of  the  army,  and  usini?  a 
power  the  weak  Louis  Seize  dared  not 
employ,  becoming  the  suppressor  of 
insorrection,  rose,  as  such,  to  more 
than  kingly  station,  founding  an  Im- 
perial dvuasty,  which  his  nephew  suc- 
ceeded to  on  the  suppression,  by  the 
army,  of  the  last  insurrectionaiy  at- 
tempt to  form  a  Republic. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  seldom-visited 
place,  though  sin^arlircharaeteristio 
of  high  life  m  Paris  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Place  Koyale,  a  fino 
square,  with  grass  plots  and  formal 
alleys  of  low  trees,  snnoonded  on 
each  side  by  a  range  of  houses,  which 
once  held  the  gayest  visiters  in  sea- 
sons when  this  place  was  the  Orosvo- 
Aor  or  Merrion  square  of  the  Wench 
capital.  Its  date,  however,  is  more 
ancient  than  their&  as  we  shall  see. 
It  oocupiespart  of  tne  site  of  the  great 
Ftalaisdes  TbumeUea,  so  cal  led  from  ita 
numerous  turrets,  and  celebrated  as 
the  abode,  in  1423,  of  the  recent  Duko 
of  Bedford,  who  enlarged  it  Loiif 
Onse  made  it  his  ordinary  metropoli- 
tan abode,  and  under  Francis  I.  it  be- 
came an  immense  and  costly  palace. 
In  its  ooorttha  toainMMDt  waa  held 


in  which  Henri  IL,  tilting  with  the 

Cdinte  de  Montgomeri,  received  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  of  which  he  died. 
In  consequence  of  this  calamitous  ac- 
cident, Catherine  de  Medicis  caused, 
in  1565,  the  palace  to  be  dcmolishett 
Its  site  and  garden  remained  unoccu- 
pied until  1604,  when  Henri  Quatre 
ordered  some  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed in  onler  to  found  a  manufac- 
tory of  silks  there  :  but  afterwards, 
changing  his  mina,  commenced  the 
noble  quadrangle,  he  hi madf  building 
the  pavilion  and  the  sides  parallel  to 
the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  giving  up  the 
three  other  sides  to  pimte  penons, 
on  condition  of  their  raising  uniform 
buildings.  These  structures  are  of 
brick,  and  supported  by  a  succession 
of  antadea,  ftnninff  a  oontiBttal  gtl- 
lery ;  the  middle  of  the  square  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  garden  shut  in  by 
iron  railings.  In  1620,  the  square 
was  flaiahed,  and  it  became,  durinr 
more  than  a  century,  the  quarter  o? 
rank  and  fashion.  What  crowds  of 
charming  women,  gallant  nobles,  and 
bemueemnti  have  passed  under  these 
now  solitary  arcades  !  What  fStes 
said  duels  in  this  now  peaceful  pro- 
menade! The  6th  March,  1612, 
Marie  de  Medina  gave  here  a  mag- 
nificent carousal  to  celebrate  her  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  In  1627,  Montmo- 
rency-Bomterille  fought  here  the  fi^ 
mous  duel  which  sent  him  to 
scaffold.  How  changed  from  those 
days  to  its  present  deserted  look,  and 
how  diflbrent  its  inhalrftaati  I 

The  Hotel  St.  Psnl,  on  the  watar** 
edge  between  the'street  of  the  same 
name,  the  fosse  of  the  Bastille,  and 
the  Etna  Si  Antoine,  wasa  vast  regal 
residence,  composed  of  several  private 
hntrlvi,  wliich  Charles  V.  purchased 
aud  united  by  galleries,  courts,  and 
gardtti.  Ita  bul-rooip  wasthe  scene 
(and  not,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the 
"  Guide,"  that  of  the  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nelles)  of  the  masquerade  described 
by  Froissart  as  nearly  fatal  to  Ohailaa 
VI.,  when  he,  with  five  masquersj 
dressed  as  savage  men,  and  covered 
with  pitch  and  flax  to  imitate  hair, 
being  accidentally  set  on  fire,  waa 
nearly  burnt  to  death.  JJesides  the 
several  hotels,  there  were  the  porter'a 
lodge,  linen  storas^  a  for  store,  sloMi 
for  bottles,  fruit  stores,  the  faJconiy, 
an  enclosure  for  wild  animals,  forgM 
for  the  artillery,  stables,  nrovision 
houses,  pigeon  houses  ana  tlmlMV 
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mdK  II  was  not  a  palace,  says  M. 
LaiflMi,  but  a  mansion-house,  like 
those  used  by  the  kiny;i  of  the  Franks, 
a  sort  of  large  lioman  farm,  as  the 
lamm  of  the  streeta  opening  upon  its 
site  bear  witness  {la  Cerimixe^  U  Bmu- 
treillis^  Us  Li(ms\  and  as  also  is 
pro¥ed  by  the  lattice  work  covering 
the  wiidoiwa  "feoimvieDt  the  pigeons 
from  entering  and  dirtying  the  rouiiLs." 
Our  author,  howevtT,  fails  to  recognise 
this  last  fact  mdicative  of  the  absence 
of  gbuM  windows.  This  hotel  waa  Ur 
]uibited  by  Charles  V.  and  his  succes- 
sors as  tar  as  Louia  XII.  It  waa  de- 
stroyed and  sold  uuder  Francis  I.,  and 
mm  mmtttm  qmurler  bniit  upon  ita  site. 
Part  of  one  of  its  component  parts  still 
stands,  the  gateway  of  the  Hotel  de 
Sens,  so  called  from  having  been  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Sens,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  the  Middle  Ages  extant  in  France. 
It  waa  battt  amt  the  year  1865  for 
those  iMTolatwi,  to  whom  the  Bishops 
of  Pans  were  subordinate.  On  its 
eatewa^  one  reads  those  words,  Moit' 
tmjfe  GhUntiA  designating  the  aadeat 
archiepiscopal  palace  as  having  been 
put  to  the  degrading  use  of  an  office 
for  the  waggon  department  of  the  im- 
pend army.  Hign  up  to  the  left,  the 
visiter  will  see  another  sign  of  recent 
times,  an  eight-pound  cannon-ball 
lodged  in  the  old  grey  wall,  with  thm 
iBMriptkm,  **S8  billet,  1830."  This 
gateway  is  one  of  the  finest  mediaeval 
relics  in  Paris  :  it  is  flanked  with  two 
high-peaked  torrets,  such  as  one  sees 
at  the  comers  of  Morman  chAteanz 
and  Scottish  castles  ;  tlie  inner  ceiling 
is  handsomely  groined,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  most  charactmrtic  and  interest 
ing  monument. 

The  Rue  Culture  St.  Catherine  was 
the  scene,  in  1393,  of  the  assassina- 
tkm  of  the  Oonn^tabte  de  CVbmm,  m 
tiigedy  highly  illustrative  of  the 
times ;  and  No.  23,  the  Hotel  de  Car- 
navalet^  is  not  only  a  specimen  of  the 
Ttilhm  taate  in  arehiteetnre  which 
pBPevailed  under  Henri  Quatre,  l)ut 
was  once  distinguished  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  de  S^vignd  and  her 
daughter,  when  it  was  the  favourite 
loeoft  I  if  wit,  learning,  and  refinement. 
The  cabinet  in  which  her  immortal 
letters  were  corap*Jsed  is  still  shown. 
The  two  floe  statues  Strength  and 
Vigilance^  AM  by  the  ohiiel  of  Jean 
Ooujon. 

Among  the  few  houses  interesting 


to  fareignen  as  having  been  the  dwell- 
ings of  illustrious  men,  is  the  Hotel 
Sully,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  remark- 
able lis  a  tine  specimen  of  the  archi'^ 
tectoreof  Hs  age,  sad  moreao  ashaT-* 
ing  been  the  residence  of  the  wise 
minister  whose  name  it  bears.  No. 
212,  in  the  same  street,  is  ali»o  another 
good  initaaoe  of  the  age  of  Hearl 
Qiiatreu 

St.  dcrvais'  ( 'hurch  is  the  oldest  on 
the  north  or  right  side  of  the  town. 
In  the  sixth  century,  this  basilica,  of 
Roman  origin,  and  built  on  the  site 
of  a  8|>ot  of  Druidic  sanctity,  rose  on 
an  eminence  washed  by  the  luunda- 
tionaof  the  river;  nearit  waa  a  Ro- 
man cemetery  ;  it  was  subsecpiently 
protected  from  Norman  incursions  by 
an  entrenchment ;  around  it  was  a 
village  of  fisiiers  and  watermen,  the 
first  nabitants  of  J^iris  hors  (h  flU, 
and  before  its  portal  stood  its  famoue 
elm  tree,  one  of  a  Draidie  grove,  and 
said  to  have  existed  down  to  so  latefy 
as  the  year  18(K).  In  primitive  time^ 
nnder  the  shade  of  this  tree,  judgea 
rendered  justice,  vaieals  paid  rent^ 
citizens  assembled  after  mass  tosp^ik 
on  business,  and  lovers  gave  tr>\st. — 
some, indeed,  faithlessly, ^ivingriseto 
the  proverb,  atienda  mot  fotisrorau^ 
"wait  for  me  under  the  elm."  aamueh 
as  to  say,  one  has  no  &ith  m  the  pro* 
miscd  rendezvous. 

The  Palais  RcqrU  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  vula,  the  naths  of 
which  were  exhumed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Here  Cardinal  Richelieu  con- 
structed an  irregular  edifice,  in  which 
he  died,  bequeathing  it  to  D^nis 
Treize,  whose  widow,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, resided  in  it,  with  her  sons,  and 
hence  it  came  to  be  denominated  a 
royal  palace.  Tlie  well-known  por- 
trait of  this  queen,  with  her  two  sons, 
Lome  Quatorse  and  Philippe  of  Or- 
leans, preserved  in  the  small  drawing- 
room  of  the  Tuileries  next  the  throne- 
room,  represents  her  clothed  in  black, 
the  monmingmother  of  two  bnachea 
of  the  Bourbons,  both  l)anished  from 
the  throne  of  France.  Another  royal 
widow,  Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of 
the  great  Henri  Quatre,  and  reliet  of 
our  Charles  I.,  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  after  the  mar- 
riage of  her  (laugliter  with  the  Duo 
d'Orleans,  the  princely  pair  received 
it  as  a  dwelling,  and,  in  1692,  it  waa 
permanently  bestowed  on  the  duke. 
The  legend  on  a  contemporary  engrar* 
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ing,  IB  our  coUeetion,  states,  "  nostie  along  ih«  mid  alley,  under  the  shade 

grand  monarque,  Louis  XIV.,  en  of  mulberry  trees  planted  by  the  Car- 

ayant  change      titre  pendant  le  h^-  dinal.      There,"  says  an  observer, 

Jour  qu'il  y  a  tuiL,  en  a  mis  en  possca-  "  people  look  at  eaich  other  with  a 

flion  Monsieur,  son  fr^re  unique."  boldness  unusual  anywhere  except 

This  print  depicta  the  (garden  as  little,  there.    They  talk  loud,  elbow  each 

if  any,  larger  than  the  present,  tor  it  other,  and  call  to  one  another ;  as 

lookd  as  if  the  score  or      of  private  ladies  pjus;*,  their  names  arc  mentioned, 

hotels  on  each  side  were  subsequently  and  those  of  their  husbands  and  Iot- 

joined  by  the  existing  facades,  when  ers  ;  they  laugh  almost  in  people's 

the  present  facade,  at  the  end,  was  faces ;  and  do  all  this  without  of- 

buUt    Before  that  time,  the  backs  of  fending  and  without  wishing  to  hu- 

thoae  detached  hoiuea  oyerlooked  the  miliate  anybodv."   Thecfaanning  old 

garden,  and  the  oceupiers  enjoyed  the  garden  in  whicn  that  ;zay  and  saucy 

privilege  of  entering  it    In  1701,  yet  good-tempered  society  eiyoyed  a 

Philippe,  the  Regent  Orleanai  effect-  physical  and  moral  state  of  existenoe 

ed  Honie  exterior  alterations,  erect-  peculiar  to  the  French  dinuite.  tliia 

ing  \\\v  famous  gallery  still  known  by  exclusive  resort,  dearto  the  privileged, 

Jus  name,  and  decorating  gorgeously  was  destroyed  by  the  duke,  despite 

the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  bo-  law  proeeedbigs  on  their  part,  and  the 

came  the  scene  of  his  notorious  sup-  sarcasms  of  the  king's  courtiers.  In 

pers  and  orgies.    "  The  re^jent's  sup-  its  place  he  opened  three  streets,  and 

pers,"  says  the  Due  do  St.  Simon,  aohi  sites  for  building  houses,  and 

^were  always  shared  with  Twry  built  arotmd  the  centre  of  the  gFrmuftf 

strange  companions,  such  as  his  mis-  nlaimuce,  which  is  still  the  Jardin  du 

tre^spj?,   sonietimcs  girls  from  the  Palais  Itoj-al,  the  three  side  buildings, 

neighbouring  optna  house,  sometimes  which,  with  the  palace  and  the  well- 

ladies  of  medium  virtue,  and  a  few  known  Valerie  d'Meani^  enclose  the 

men  (^f  v.n  fm  ily,  hut  brilliant  for  oblong  square. 

their  wit  and  debauchery.    The  cheer  As  visiters  know,  these  buildings 

at  these  nocturnal  feasts  was  exqui-  are  pierced  with  arcades,  and  their 

site,  and  everything  ran  the  gauntlet  ground  floors  arc,  and  were,  shops^ 

of  conversation,  old  and  new  gallan-  forming  the  finest  bazaar  in  Europe, 

tries,  and  all  modem  disputes,  with-  The  speculative  duke  derived  au  im- 

out  sparing  of  |)ersouag^   Much  of  mense  revenue  from  his  property  thus 

the  best  wine  was  drank  ;  the  com*  improved,  and  also  such  an  amount  of 

pany  ^ircw  warm ;  foul  and  impious  influence  over  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 

stories  were  told,  and  after  much  noise  metropolis  as  much  increased  the  jea- 

and  every  one  was  quite  intoxicated,  hnuy  lelt  against  him  at  court  The 

they  went  to  bed.     After  the  de-  building,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 

stniction  of  the  opera  house  by  fire,  little  else  than  three  new  fronts,  unit- 

in  1763,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Orleans  ing  the  old  detached  houses,  with  its 

erected  the  left  wing  and  still  stand-  arcades,  was  begun  in  1781,  and 

ing  facade  of  the  palace,  here  revived  finishecl  in  17RG.    During  the  begin- 

the  visit-?  of  Franklin  and  Voltaire,  nin^  of  the  Revolution,  the  garden, 

and,  in  176C),  gave  the  entire  property  winch  had  been  replanted,  vet  still 

to  hissoii,  Piiuippe,I)uc  deOhartres,  contains  one  of  the  Cardinal's  mul- 

and  better,  or  ratuer  worse,  known  as  berry  trees,  became  the  hot -bed  of  vio- 

Egalite.  R«»  -nuiing  embarrassed,  this  lent  politicians  ;  it  was  here  that  the 

revoiutiomiiy  and  reoubUcan  prince,  tri-culuuredco€kadewasaiisumed,and 

determining  to  pay  nis  debts  oy  an  that  many  of  the  boldest  measuras  of 

unusualspp  Milntmn,  turned  his  palace  the  rebels  were  decided  upon, 

and  its  appendages  to  public  uses.  The  Rue  du  Mail,  already  men- 

The  great,  long  garden,  planted  by  tioned,  lies  behind  the  garden  to  the 

Btehdiea  and  the  Regent,  having  right   Bonaparte  resided  at  different 

been  open  as  n  prouieuade  to  the  elite  epochs  in  two  houses  in  this  street : 


oftheneighbourhood,  byprivaterighta  in  the  Hotel  de  Meta  from  May  to 
of  entry,  as  to  the  Lradon  squares,  September,  1792, 


 ^,  ,  ,  when,  a  captam  of 

was  already  the  rendezvous  or  a  se-  artillery,  ho  was  ordMed  up  fromVa- 

lect  society  of  pretty  married  ladies,  lence  to  render  an  account  of  some 

young  lords,  men  of  letten^  and  idlers  strong  pohticai  opuiions  he  had  ex- 

ot  au  aorts^  who  walked  to-a&d-fto  praased ;  and  in  the  Hotalcbi  DroiU 
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de  fH&mmey  in  October,  1794,  when 

be  waa  a  crtMioral  i^f  artillorv,  bin  bro- 
thers Louts  au)l  Juiiot  atti^ndiuu  him 
as  aides-de-aunp :  they  lodged  ti>ge- 
ther  on  the  fonrtn  floor,  at  a  rent  of 
tweiity-*»CTcn  lirrrs  ffmtM^s)  in  .sjx-.  ie 
per  month.  His  friendBhip  tor  Talma, 
which  continued  unabated  till  his 
death,  commenced  in  this  hotue,  to 
which  the  great  actor  rf^snrted  to  give 
leeaoosindeolamation  to  "  la  citoyennfi 
Petite,"  afterwards  Madame  Tuma; 
and  from  him  Bonaparte  hired  the 
h«>M-f^  ho  took  on  his  marriage.* 
1  a  a  cou  venaation  transcribed  in  "  Me- 
morial de  St  H^ene,"  he  thus  apoke 
of  what  he  was  eyewitness  of  on  the 
l«Hh  August,  1702,  when  the  Tnilf  ries 
•waa  taken  by  the  mob.  the  King  de- 
posed, anda  Natkaial  ChmTontion  con- 

**  I  happened  to  be,**  he  relates,  **  at 
thi<i  horrible  epoch,  1o(1{j:o<1  at  Paris,  in 
the  Kue  Uu  Mail.  At  the  sound  of  the 
alaium,  and  at  the  news  that  the  Tuilo- 
r»€^  wfi9  being  assaulted,  I  ran  to  tlie 
Carrousel.  ...  1  rinkcd  penetrating 
into  the  garden.  Never,  rince  then,  has 
any  of  mr  battle-fields  impre^ed  me 
with  the  idea  of  such  a  uiatu*  of  corpses 
as  the  Swiss  Guard  presented.  I  looked 
in  at  all  the  cafes  in  tlie  noijrhbourlKMxl 
of  the  Assembly :  evi  ryvvhere  the  irri- 
tation of  tlie  people  wm  extreme,  rugc 
was  in  all  hearts;  it  slmwed  itself  on 
every  face,  though  the  riieu  wcrt:  not  at 
all  from  the  dx«gi  of  the  people.** 

"Bonaparte,"  writes M.  Lavall^, 
eommentmg  on  this  paragraph,  "  ne- 
ver liked  Paris  :  he  saw  with  disgust 
the  ixMurrection  uf  the  loth  Auguat ; 
be  repreaBed  without  pity  the  inaur- 
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reetion  of  1 3  Vend^mlaiie;  and  he  had 

fonneij,  in  tlutse  two  days,  a  bad 
o|)inion  of  this  he^rt  of  France,  of 
which  he  ill  uiulerstood  the  uiove- 
ments,  of  this  bourgeoisie  turn  fay 
turn  so  apathetic,  so  turbulent,  so 
easy  to  beaten,  so  ^uick  to  become 
cool.  At  one  time,  m  1 804,  annoyed 
by  the  iU-wUl  and  opposition  of  the 
Pjirisians,  he  appears  to  have  mntem- 
plated  rcmovitig  hia  capital  elsewhere; 
and  in  a  letter  which  atmeared  in  the 
Gazette  de  Frttncf  (see  Hall's  "  Napo- 
leon m  Co'iJicil"),  set  forth  tlie  re;i- 
80U8  why  three  £mt)erors  ot  iiomo 
Temoved  thenoe,  and  why  the  prond 
city  was  finally  degraded  frt)m  her 
hi<^h  rank.  Yet  he  affeeted  love  for 
the  people  of  Paha,  and  tiuid  iu  his 
wai:-* 

'*  Je  d^tire  que  rae«  cendres  repotent 

«!tir  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  au  mitien  dece 
peuple  Fran^ab  que  j  at  taut  aiuie." 

The  Toy r  (111  Louvr>%  a  royal  castle 
from  the  time  of  Philip-Augui^tus  to 
the  day  when  onr  Harry  of  England 
threatened  to  make  "the  Paris  Louvre 
shakp,"  is  now  suitably  represented 
by  thcmaguilioent  palatial  quadrangle 
of  the  same  name,  the  etymology  of 
whieli  seems  to  us  to  be  eitlu-r  L'<tn  t>er% 
t.e.,the  open  country  outride  the  walls, 
or  from  the  novelty  of  its  windows, 
which,  default  of  glaiss,  may  have  been 
closed  with  louvrr  shutters.  How- 
ever this  was,  we  rejoice  that  M.  Four- 
nier  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the 
■candalous  kV'ix,  that  the  initiala  ao 
prevalent  on  tlie  present  building  are 
those  of  Henri  IL  and  Diane  de  Poi- 
tien»  by  thowing  thew  ktten  ai^  in 


*  In  the  year  1(S6,  General  liooaparte,  being  uiiemploycd  and  poor,  occupied 
a  small  lodging  in  the  upper  ttnrj  of  No.  19  Hue  de  la  Michodidrc.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  autograph  letter,  recently  piihli.-ihed,  from  a  colleetiun  fornjed  in 
Corsica,  of  Bonapartcan  relics,  was  writteu  by  General  Bonaparte  to  Talma,  at  a 
time  when  the  fimner  was  vegetating  in  poverty,  pvoliably  in  ais  garret  here.  It 
mns  thus : — 

'•1  hare  fought  like  a  lion  for  the  Republic,  my  k^»uU  firiend.  Talma,  and  as  a 
reward,  the  Iet«  me  starvL>.  That  wretch,  Auhry.  K  aves  meofi  tlw  pavement  when 
he  might  m.Hke  sonietliing  of  me.  I  feel  niy.selt"  more  than  a  match  tor  siieli  gene- 
ral as  Santerre  and  Kossignoli,  and  they  won  t  find  a  comer  in  Vendee,  or  elM< 
where,  to  empk)y  me.  You,  indeed,  are  Ihrtonale.  Two  houn  on  the  hoards  ptit 
yoQ  face  to  face  with  the  pii)  lie  that  dispenses  fame.  We  soldiers  must  purchase 
glory  to  ascend.  Do  nut,  ttieu,  regret  your  position ;  remain  on  your  stage.  Who 
Icnowa  whether  I  shall  ever  appear  on  mine  again?  I  taw  Monvel  (another  actor) 
yesterday.  lie  is  a  true  fnend.  Barras  makes  large  promises.  Will  he  keep 
them?  Tiiat  I  much  doubt.  I  am  redu(^  to  my  la^it  farthing  Have  you  a  few 
fhmcs  ('  quelque^  ecus')  at  my  service?  I  won*t  refuse  them,  and  promise  repay, 
merit  r.uT  >>f  the  first  kingdom  I  may  conquer.  friend,  how  lirifpy  Wiethe 

heroes  ot  Ariostu.   They  did  not  depend  on  a  Minister  of  War.  Adiea. 

**Yonii,  BoiiAPAam" 
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ftekH.  and  0.,  the  latter  for  his  wift, 
OBtnerine  de  MedicU.   The  shocking 

anecdote  as  to  lior  son,  Charles  IX., 
firing  from  a  window  of  thi^  palace 
upon  his  own  aah^ectB  during  the  ter- 
rible morniug  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  is  told  on  the  authority  of  Brau- 
tdme.  The  window  overlooks  the 
Jardin  deP Infante;  the  offensive  in- 
8cription,put  up  after  the  Revolution 
"C'est  do  cette  fenStre  mie  rintamc 
Charles  iX.  tiruit  sur  le  peuple," 
was  effaced  by  Bonapute,  when,  as 
First  Consul,  he  was  preparing  the 
public  miod  for  his  reception  as  mo- 
narch. 

Etoj  one  will  have  remarked  the 

sunny  garden  in  the  angle  of  tlie 
Louvre  formed  by  the  Salle  d' Apollou, 
a  ohoioe  spot  for  mmth  and  quiet, 
and  where  one  sees  old  men  enjoying 
these  Qualities,  ^oups  of  little  clill- 
dren  playing  in  its  sheltered  walks, 
and  their  oonne*  seated  on  benches 
under  the  palace  wall,  gossiping  in 
their  inimitable  manner.  The  name 
of  this  plaisancc  within  the  royal 
precinct  is  the  appropriate  one  of  Le 
Jardin  de  riii/iinff\  no  styled  from  a 
Spanish  Infanta,  who,  when  a  morp 
cnild,  being  affianced  to  the  young 
Louis  Quinze,  made  her  solemn  entry 
into  tho  French  capital  in  1722,  and, 
being  installed  in  the  Louvre,  was 
used!,  until,  not  pleasing  her  /awce, 
ibe  was  retnmea  to  her  parents,  to 
promenade,  carrying  a  dolly  in  this 
then  private  piaisance. 

The  Rue  da  Dauphin,  leading  from 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  church  of  St. 
Roch,  was  known  by  a  different  iir?mo 
until  one  day  inNovember,  1774,  whea 
the  peo[)le,  obeeiTingthattheDanphin 
was  accustomed  to  pass  through  it  to 
hear  Mhrs  in  this  church,  took  the 
occasion  w  hen  the  pri  noe  was  at  prayers 
to  show  their  lovalty  by  altering  its 
name  to  his,  in  honour  of  his  piety. 
The  Hotel  Mirabeau  in  thLs  street 
afforded  lodging,  in  179o,  to  General 
Bonaparte,  at  m  time  he  was  in  dis< 
grace,  ;uir!  wnn  occupjing  himself  in 
visiting  members  of  the  National 
Convention,  to  obtain  employment. 
The  street  figures  in  the  plan  of  de- 
fence he  improvised  to  Rnvo  the  Cfm- 
vention,  and  he  slept  in  this  hotel  on 
the  eve  of  the  13th  Vend^miaire  (3rd 
October,  1795)^  that  memorable  uay, 
on  which,  having,  through  the  favour 
of  Barras,  obtamed  the  command  of 
the  troops,  he  defeated  "th^  sectiona." 


That  night  he  InstaUed  himself  in  the 

Hotel  de  la  Colonnade,  Rue  Neuve 
des  Capucines,  and  remained  here  not 
only^  duriug  tiie  disaruiameut  of  ''the 
sections,"  but  until  his  marriage,  in 
this  hotel,  on  the  9th  March,  1796, 
with  Barras'  mistress.  The  sacra- 
ment of  benediction  was  not  per- 
fonned  at  these  nuptials,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  declaration  of  the  cler^  to 
this  efi'ect,  and  a  certificate  oi  the 
French  Ambassador,  that,  when  they 
were  celebrated,  the  principle  of  tbs 
civil  conjugal  Inw  v-"ns  t!i:it  nny  mar- 
riage might  be  dissolved  whenever 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  parties  to 
separate,  satisfied  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  validity  of  the  di- 
vorce which  enabled  him  to  give  hia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Napotoon. 
General  Bonaparte's  experience  of 
street  fighting  led  him  to  take  the 
precaution  of  isolating  the  Tuileries ; 
for  which  pnrpose  he  opened  the  Bue 
de  Rivoli,  named  after  one  of  hi.s  ear- 
liest vi(  tnrie=?,  and  calculated  to  enable 
cannon  ami  cavalry  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proach to  the  palace.  The  resistance 
he  had  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Roch 
rilso  made  him  alway."?  refuse  to  open 
a  street  from  its  fayade  down  to  the 
Tuileries,  it  might  be  used  on  an 
emeute.  The  hotel  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  des  Capucines,  taken  by  him, 
was  then  the  Foreign  Office,  and  its 

Sate,  round  which  he  posted  his  mA- 
iers,  stood  where  now  is  the  shop 
front  of  Qiront's  premises.  Whilst 
rseid^t  here,  he  fonnd  among  the 
office  papers,  the  plan  for  occupying 
E'^M-pt  he  subseouently  attempts  to 
carry  out  This  comer  is  also  remark- 
able a«  the  spot  where,  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  February,  1848,  the  first 
eventful  shot  of  this  last  overthrow 
of  the  French  monarchy  was  fired. 

We  now  enter  on  the  BouleMrd§, 
j'.c,  bulwarks,  occupying  the  site,  na 
in  other  cities,  of  the  second  wall  and 
fosse  which  once  defended  the  town, 
and  which^  having  been  levelled,  the 
line  of  ancient  fi  irtifiiMtirm  nnvr  fonns 
tlie  beautiful  circling  girdle  oi  the  eider 
portion  of  the  city.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  timt  this  rampart 
was  formed  into  a  wwi-^' cliam- 
piire.  in  four  alleys  oetwecn  trees  bor- 
dered by  numerous  gardens,  which, 
one  bj  one,  were  transformed  into 
those  pleasurable  resorts,  so  frequent- 
ed b^  the  French,  guingettes,  or  pub- 
lic wine-gardens;  and  here  rose  uttle 
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theatres,  and  booths  of  every  variety  it  bore  its  present  name ;  hut  in  1791 

were  planted,  includiog  Punchinellos,  was  ordained  to  be  styled  the  Kue  de 

jumI  sta^efl  on  wliioh  Chralie  gillesy  Mirahecfa^  in  bonoar  of  fbii  ontort 

whom  Voltaire  compares  to  Snaks-  recently  deceased  at  No.  42;  and  a 

peare's  clowns,  made  the  crowd  laugh  slab  of  black  marble  was  affixed  over 

M  tiieir  gillenuijre  of  jests  and  the  door  of  his  house,  bearing  thii 

^KtudevUU  ballada.  Thither,  on  Sim>  distich — 

days,  during  the  eighteenth  Oentur}^,  L  ainc  de  Minbaau  I'exUle        cm  lieaz  I 

the  oourgeois  and  worlq>enpTe  of  the  HomniM  UbcM,  pltami  TjrxMi^  baiaiH 

city  walked  in  their  beat  attire,  to  bsyw«r 

braiithd  the  air  and  amiiie  thenuelvet,  Two  yotn  tabsequently  thisiiiMrip- 

as  they  now  tlironi^,  by  rail,  to  far  re-  tion  was  removed,  and  the  street  given 

moter environs;  and  tliitherit  l)ocame,  the  name  of  Rue  du  Sfont  Blanc,  in 

about  the  year  1754,  the  custom  of  the  commemoration  of  the  annexation  of 

beau  monde  to  drive  up  and  down,  es-  Savoy,  recently  debased  into  a  French 

pecially  on  Thursdays  (still  the  lioli-  provmce,  with'the  exalted  title  of  the 

day  of  collegians^,  to  see  the  toilettes  Department  of  Mont  llianc ;  but  after 

and  equipages  or  others,  and  to  show  the  allied  armies  had  restored  tiiis 

Ihdrown:  and  alio  to  go  and  walk  aoqnirition  to  its  ancient  possessor,  the 

there  on  nne  summer  evening,  after  sponge  was  passed  over  a  revohitir>n- 

early  supper.   It  was  not  until  alH)ut  ary  inscription  which  had  decreed  the 

the  time  of  the  BevoluticHi  that  rob-  new  nomenclature,  this  public  way 

stantial  houses  Gfept  out  so  far,  estab-  leooTOied  the  name  people's  mouths 

lishing  themselves  on  the  old  unfilled-  were  and  are  used  to,  and  will  prob- 

up  fosse,  such  a&laru€  boMcdu  rem-  ably  retain  it,  though  there  has  been 

party  paitef  wh^  stiU  stands  bdcnr  telle  of  re-naming  the  street  after  ths 

the  level  of  the  boqlewd  of  the  Ca-  Swiss  mountain,  to  honour  the  re-aa- 

puchinea       ^  nexation  of  Savoy,  The  oldest-looking 

The  Chamsee,  that  is,  paved  road,  domioile  in  this  street  is  at  the  comer 
d^AtUin,  was  formed  bv  the  duke  of  of  the  Rne  de  Provoioe^  ft  low  btdld- 
this  name,  after  he  had  built  a  man-  ing  of  two  stories,  with  SB  Inscription 
fiion  which  afterwards  belonged  to  stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1796, 
Mar^chal  de  RicheUeu,  who,  in  1757,  which,  however,  may  only  apply  to  it 
erected  the  only  relio  now  remaining,  as  a  wine-shop.  At  No.  7  uvea  the 
the  Pavilion  do  Hanovre,  situated  op-  financier,  Xecker,  and  it  afterwards 
posite  the  opening  of  the  chaiissde  on  was  the  aljudc  uf  Madame  Recamier. 
the  boulevards.  This  singular  gay-  No.  9,  a  magnificent  mansion,  con- 
looking  edifice,  *  metropolitan  type  taining  a  theatre  large  enough  to  hold 
of  the  pavilions,  or  garden  liouscs,  so  5<X)  spectators,  was  built  by  the  Prince 
frequent  on  the  Continent,  was  evi-  de  Soubise  for  a  charming  danseuse. 
dently  buUt  to  overlook  the  then  No.  62  was  built  in  18S6  on  the  site 
newly-formed  promenade  and  the  ofasmall  hotel  inhabited  by  Josephine^ 
dianss^  to  the  Hotel  d'Antin.  Tlie  Madame  Beauhamais,  before  her  se- 
ddce  also  threw  the  J^ont  d'Antin  condmarria£e,andit  would  seem  that 
over  the  Aiffou  de  GaiUonf  or  rivalet^  this  soft  and  aadnetiye  Oreole  resided 
then  mnning  overground  throtu^  ^  here  while  under  the  protection  of 
marsh  and  pr^,  or  field,  des  porcnerons.  Barras.    Bom  in  1 763,  she  was  thirty- 

This  field  was,  in  the  time  of  the  three  years  old  when  in  I^Iarch,  1796, 

regency,  what  the  Pre  aux  cUrce  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  aged  twen- 

been,  and  what  the  "Wood  of  Boulogne  ty-seven,  married  her.    Her  family, 

subsequently  became,  a  choice  place  French  colonists  in  i^Iartinica,  were, 

for  duels.   Before  the  duke  paved  no  doubt,  respectable,  for  it  was  dur- 

whttt  is  now  tiie  ChaueHee  par  exed-  ing  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais'  go- 

Utvce^  and  one  of  tlio  best  and  most  vernnu-nt  of  the  French  West  India 

crowded  of  thoroughfiircs,  it  was  a  islands  that  he  bctrotlied  her  to  one 

jucru  lane,  full  of  mud  and  quagmires ;  of  his  sous.    Uer  surname  was  Tas- 

bnt  its  material  ohanges  are  not  so  dier  de  la  Fftgerie.  A  lady  of  this 

many  as  tliose  of  its  nomenclature,  name  is  now  chamherlnine  to  the 

At  first  it  was  the  Chemin  de  V  aiaou  Empress  Eugenie.  Of  her  three  chil- 

de  OaiUonf  or  des  Porcherom;  then  dren,  EugJsue  was  viceroy  of  Italy  to 

d^MMUU  DieUf  because  it  led  to  a  his  poiuant  st^p-father.  Hortense 
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flumie  was  married  to  the  Grand 
>nlfe  of  Baden.  The  aiiiiaMe  Jo- 
bcpLiue's  first  husband  sud'ered  on 
the  Revolationary  scaffold,  and  she 
herself  was  condemned  to  aeath ;  but 
his  loss  had  reduced  her  to  mrh  a 
condition,  she  could  not  be  Uikeu  to 
execution,  and  was  spared  so  long  that 
to  til  is  circumstance  she  owed  her 
deliveranex*.  She  was  indebted  to 
Barras  for  restoration  of  a  part  of 
her  late  husband's  property;  and  it 
was  at  the  Director's  house,  after  the 
13th  Venddiuiaire,  that  young  Bona- 
parte was  introduced  to  her. 

In  this  lane  stood,  until  last  year, 
the  Hotel  Bonajjarte,  occuj)ied  bj  Xa- 
puieon  and  Josephine.  It  was  con- 
strncted  in  1787  forabeaatiAil  dan- 
sense  de  Topdrai  passed  from  her  to 
Tulma,  the  m^tor,  and  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  "Oitoyen  et  Citoycune 
Bonaparte"  on  their  marriage.  Am  is 
well  Known,  Josephine's  protector, 
Barras,  then  chief  of  the  Directory, 
rewarded  the  young  general  for  mar- 
rjring  her  by  appointing  liim  to  com- 
mand "the  Army  of  Itaiy."  The  nup- 
tials took  place  9th  March,  17!Ui,  and 
the  bridegroom  took  his  dc|j;irture 
from  this  hotel  on  the  2l8t,  to  assume 
his  new  c(»mmand;  and  returned  to  it 
5th  December,  1797,  his  arrival  being 
preceded  by  nost^imlards,  550 pieces 
of  cannon,  and  sixty  n)illi<ms  of  trancB, 
taken  at  Lodi  and  Kivoli ;  in  honour 
of  which  the  street  was  named  £ue 
dt$  Victoires. 

Probably  in  tliis  hotel  Barras  and 
Bonaparte  decided  on  the  step  of 
feedinj^  and  ^yin£  the  forces  by 
leading  them  rato  the  rich  plains  of 
Italy.  On  taking  the  command,  their 
general  found  them  in  a  deploralile 
state,  "  reduced,"  says  Tliiers, to  tlu) 
last  misery,**  without  eoats,  without 
shoes,  T^nthout  pay,  and  sometimes 
without  food,  except  what  they  ol)- 
tained  by  marauding  expeditions 
acnMB  the  Alps.  It  was  then  Bona- 
parte struck  that  rapid  co///>  de  hritj- 
which  l)pgan  his  m;irv<jlloiLs  ca- 
reer of  victory.  Tlie  principal  part 
of  the  enormous  plunder  rejneniuied 
the  coffers  of  the  tianknijit  Directory, 
and  with  some  of  his  ov^ti  share, 
180,000  livres,  he  bought  this  house, 
and  returned  to  it  after  his  cam)iaign, 
to  mature  his  ambitionn  il(  si  jim. 
When  it  was  decided  to  honour  the 
street  in  which  the  "young  con(pieror 
Hved  l^the  title  of  Aife£f  Kicfotre^ 


snch  was  the  modesty  then  affected  by 

him,  that  he  thought  it  jmident  to  con- 
ceal this  act  of  ovation  under  Repub- 
lican phrases,  and  aeoordingly  the  de- 
cree ran  thus : — "Thecentnu  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  consider- 
ing it  a  duty  to  ubolisii  all  signs  of 
royalty,  and  also  desiring  to  conse- 
crate the  triumph  of  French  arms 
by  one  of  thr)Ke  monuments  which  re- 
call the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners, 
decree  that  la  Jiue  Chanterfhie  shall 
l>ear  the  name  of  Rue  de  /a  VirfotrrV 
It  was  in  his  little  mansion  here  that 
all  parties  came  to  seek  Napoleon,  or, 
ai^rceably  with  his  expression,  rang  at 
his  bell :  it  was  here  tlie  expedition  to 
Egypt  was  planned ;  and  it  was  hence 
he  eame,  witii  a  splendid  staff,  to  ac- 
eomplish  the  work  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  that  is,  Dth  November,  1799, 
when  he  overturned  the  Directory, 
ui^>on  which  Bterras  retired  from  pub- 
lic life. 

The  amusini:  anecdote  of  the  clever 
manner  in  wliich  he  became  Only  Con- 
sul, as  related  in  the  ''Memoire  de  St. 
Hel5ne,"  maybe  re j^eated,  particularly 
as  a  large  hui'tnu  which  indonged  to 
him,  and  may  be  the  one  which  figures 
in  this  story,  is  now  advertised  for 
sale.  Soon  after  Sitiyes,  Duclos  and 
ho  were  named  Consuls,  he  assumed 
to  be  first,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  former,  who,  one  day,  when 
Duclos  was  a1>scnt,  pointed  to  this 
bureau,  observing  there  was  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye,  and  then 
showeditoontained  thesum  of  80(),ckX) 
francs,  which  he  explained  was  a  fund 
to  provide  for  retircrs  from  the  Di- 
reebny.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that 
he  might  bv  tnis  means  disembarrass 
himself  of  his  colleagues,  said  that,  as 
the  money  was  public  it  ought  to  be 
restored  to  the  treasury,  but  that  he 
would  ignore  the  matter,  if  his  col- 
IcaiHies  pleased  to  divide  it  and  retire. 
Duclos  was  tlicn  called  in^  but  on  dis- 
agreeing with  his  partner  ra  the  spoil, 
the  First  Consul  (juietly  remarked 
that  any  quarrel  would  eoni{)el  him 
to  make  the  matter  public  ;  so  his 
colleagues  presently  decamped  with 
their  Ixtoty,  lea viii'^' him  in  full  power. 

For  some  time  this  house  had  the 
name  of  "  Hotel  Bonaparte,"  but  was 
sold  by  him,  probably  after  his  cniel 
divorce  of  Josephine ;  subRcqnentiy  it 
pa-Hsed  to  various  proprietors,  and  was 
included  in  the  bathing  establishment^ 
known  as  the  N^othenncs.  On  the 
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Restoration,  the  street  rcsumcfl  its  them  with  ardent  rapture  :  thonsrh  in 

ori^iaal  name :  but  Louis  Pbilip^ie  thifi  instance,  the  sentiment  evoked 

restored  the  new  one,  a  minor  instaooe  may  be  exaggerated,  quite  a  ctUte 

ofhia  impolicy  in  fostering  at&ction  ^wttf'/iw^'.less  valuable  than  the  British 

for  souvenirs  of  the  Eiiijiire.  culte  Wnlinfjfton.  The  j;randeur given 

A  curiuuii  ill  MJii^itiun  of  tliat  inti;r-  to  well-merited  reputation  is  the  lof- 

eeting  little  house  ls  given  in  Galig-  tieet  stimulus  to  exertions  towards  ac- 

nani's  "Guide."     Aajat'cnt  to  the  quirin;,'  illu.^trioiKs  fame,  wht-tlxT  in 

drawing-room  was  Bonajmrte's  calfi-  war,  or  better,  in  peace.    Averse  in  a 

Mft  de  trat'ai/y  a  mere  closet  with  a  sonnet  by  Milton  shows  the  fcehni^ 

siiif^e  window :— overhead  was  the  this  sublime  poet  eonnectGd  with 

gnrrct  in  \\hich  he  passed  many  a  Uterary  honour — 

night  during  hia  occasional  visits  to  ^'TbagN^  fiinaliisnwmqumorbtdiMn 

thb  capital ;  and  ^ese  ahraya  eawed  Th«  iMMue  of  Piii<ianu»  whsa  tampto 

derangement  of  its  interior,  his  step-  tow*  i 

son,  Euu^nc.  the  future  viceroy  of  Wcnt  tu  the  grouad. 

Italy,  beiu£  fain  to  sleep  in  the  luft  of  Too  little  res{>ect  for  antiquity  and 

the  coach-nouse.   A  small  bed-room  for  the  abodes  of  genius  bas^  our 

•was  shown  as  that  of  his  stcp-daugh-  ideas,  been  exhibited  by  tlie  French, 

ter  Hortense, afterwards  wife  of  T/ouis  In  no  other  city  on  earth  has  the 

B4)na|)arte,  King  of  liollaud,  un>ihcr  process  of  material  chaiiges,  ejected 

of  the  present  Emperor,  imd  composer  by  the  crowlmr  and  the  trowel,  been 

of  the  would-be  national  air,  Partant  carried  on,  during'  thr  last  trn  years, 

pour  La  Si/rii^.    Tito  snitf^  -f  rooms  in  so  vigorously  as  in  thf  French  caj^ital, 

this  p<ftU  fiotel,  ouiy  tiuee  in  niuiil»er,  where  no  one  knows  what  a  day  may 

and  by  no  means  spacious,  was  the  destroy,  and  where  whole  streets  have 

trystiug-place  of  tno  arnud  chiefs  suddenly  become  a  htaitof  ruins,  and 

wnen  they  set  out  to  silence  the  risen  again  in  the  jdia  nix  fonn  of  a 

"  avocats  criards,"  as  the  fiery  Murat  miiguiticent  boulevard.  Kvcii  the  ori- 

designated  the  legislators  asscml  lcd  gin.d  island  Paris  is  invaded,  the 

in  the  oranirery  ni  St.  Cloud.    Tliis  thorougldare  yclept  St  l.a.stt'pol  ent- 

ma*it  interesting  domicile  was  demo-  ting  a  way  through  that  stronghold  of 

lishe<l  last  year ;  greatly  to  the  re-  ages  into  the  faubourg  St  Crennain,  as 

cret  of  all  who  admire  the  genitlB  of  mercilessly  as  did  Bonaparte,  when  he 

Napoleon  and  would  have  preferred  opened  tlic  street  henamt  d  after  him- 

to  sec  preserved  the  meanest  things,  self  in  this  stronghold  of  tiieiiourbons. 

the  very  household  stuff  assodated  Whilewewrite,^theworkof  destrue- 

with  his  memory.    Many  relics  of  tiou,"  for  sanitary  and  strategic  pur- 

his  warrior  lilc  are  hoarded  in  the  poses,  is  prfx'einling  :—  old  chapels. 

Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  certainly  ancient  habitations,  portions  of  tho 

it  is  a  pity  that  the   Hotel  Bona-  town-walls,  are  as  it  were  exhumed 

.parte,"  where  hi.s  youn<2:  married  days  and  brought  to  light,  part  to  perish, 

were  passe<l,  is  gone.    Th(!  house  in  part  to  be  repaln^d.    raris,  qui  ieti 

which  he  was  bom^  whenever  visited  m,  ^oes  so  quickly,  what  one  describes 

Iqr  Frenchooldiet^  is  contemplated  by  to-day  auiy  cease  to  exist  to-motrow. 
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THB  WOSX-A-DAT  WQVLD  OV  IKAirCK 

OHAPTEEUI. 

I  AM  compelled  to  step  aside,  in  this,  to  semrat^  the  members  of  families, 

my  review  of  the  work-a-day  world  of  At  daybreak,  wife,  hTisband,  and 

France,  from  descriptions  of  mauu-  children,  part  to  meet  e^iuj  only 

fiMstaring  localities,  m  order  to  ailbrd  after  a  hara  day's  work.  This  aepa- 

tlio  roadi^r  a  view  of  the  people  wlio  ration  has  had  a  harmful  effect  uj^on 

arc  the  life  and  soul  of  tnese  locali-  the  morals  of  families.   Husband  and 

ties.  Kot  with  the  bricks  and  mortar,  wife,  and  children,  become  estranged, 

tbe  be-aooted  chimii^ya»  or  the  for-  Children,  earning  salaries,  a^snme  an 

naces,  with  their  tongues  nf  flame,  indejMMidenee  for  which  they  are  not 

have  I  to  deal   There  are,  in  France.  prei>areil  bv  experience  or  education: 

very  close  copies  of  the  chimnevs  ana  the  home,  In  short,  is  broken  up.  We 

furnaces  of  LEincashire  and  Yorkshire,  cannot  wonder  then  that,  in  French 

I  am  intere^tefl.  rather,  in  the  busy  villaf!:c8,  men  Rtgh  over  the  new  times 

chattering  populations  that  direct  the  and  the  new  systems;  and  recalL  with 

loom  and  feed  the  furnace.   I  want  regret,  the  days  when  wife,  ana  dhO* 

to  leam  how  these  complicated  inta-  dren,  and  father  spun  and  wove,  in 

rests  of  liibour  and  capital  are  man-  happy  independence  of  factory  niles, 

aged  among  our  neighoourB.    I  have  under  their  own  roof.    The  silk- 

Been  atrikea,  and  inquired  into  the  wetenn,  who  still  work  at  home,  are 

rules  of  trade  societies  in  my  own  doomed,  with  the  cotton  and  linen 

couTitry.   I  know  exactly  wliat  the  weavers,  to  pass  into  factori^   It  is 

bhetticld  grinder  may  expect  if  he  in-  the  uncontrollable  tendency  of  the 

fringe  the  laws  of  hia  society.  I  have  oommereiol  genios  of  ottr  day,  to  put 

argued  with  great  weaver-leaders,  and  steel,  urged  oy  steam,  in  the  place  of 

have  been  pnzzle<l  more  than  once  by  human  muscle,  impelled  by  thr  hmve 

the  shrewd  hcadh  of  these.    Faults,  will  of  hard- toiling  man.    Still  the 

both  on  the  side  of  labour  and  on  the  father,  and  mother,  and  children  must 

side  of  capitid,  I  have  detected.  Above  part,  at  daybreak,  on  the  threshold  of 

all,  I  have  learned  to  understand  the  their  home,  to  fjo  to  their  respective 

solemnity  of  the  great  (question  that,  masters.    Ilard-heartcd  competition 

day  by  day,  is  growing  m  our  midst :  piles  the  coals  in  the  hoilera  (and  he 

and  that  somebody  wUl  be  compelled  will  pile  them  upon  the  worKraen^s 

to  settle  ere  long.   The  Question  of  heads,  if  they  look  not  sharply  to  their 

the  rights  of  labour  will,  ir  the  colti-  own) ;  opens  the  flood-pites  upon  the 

Tatad  classes  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  mill-wheel,  and  rings  in  the  round- 

solve  it  justly,  be  carried,  it  may  be.  about  villager  to  hh  linndred-win- 

against  all  reason  and  all  economical  dowed  worl^ops.   But  these  regrets 

kws,  by  the  strength  of  the  lahonrem  for  hroken  home  are  only  with  the 

Then,  it  seems  to  me,  I  do  no  harm  men  and  women  recently  collected 

— I  may,  on  the  contrary,  do  some  into  factories.    The  popTiIation  of 

good— in  pointing  out  peculiarities  of  Lille,  for  instance,  has  outlived  the 

mnchorganiaanonaorlahonr.  F^rom  regret  The  liUe  artisans  of  to-day 

the  broad  sands  of  my  pages,  prosnec-  have  never  known  home-work.  They 

ters  may  gather,  here  and  there,  Ws  are  fa^^tr^ry  children  matured  into 

of  gold,  that  shall  be  of  use  to  them,  skilful  artisans.    They  have,  conse- 

I  have  dealt  already  with  the  ap-  quently,  the  habits  and  pleasures  of 

prenticeship  law  of  France.    No^v  lot  old  factory  hands.    Talk  to  them 

us  see  how  it  operates ;  also,  how  fe-  about  work  at  home,  and  the  bless- 

male  labour  in  factories  is  conducted  iugs  of  this  domestic  toil,  and  they 

among  our  neigbboura.  wul  turn  a  deaf  ear  upon  yon.  They 

We  turn  to  those  manufacturing  fven  decline  to  move  from  Lille  to 

towns  where  the  progress  of  ma-  Koubaix  (although  here  wages  are 

chinery  has  drawn  the  working  popu-  higher,  and  living  cheaper  than  in  the 

lation  from  their  h«ts  into  great  tac-  fonner  city),  because  Koubaix  boasts 

tories.  The  efTect  of  this  has  been  not  the  pablic  baUs,  the  thaatie^and 
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the  wine  shops  tliat  j:^ace  their  pro- 
▼iBeial  <  apitaL  Obviously,  then,  the 
duty  of  the  social  reformer  is  to  seek 
to  recouBtruct  homed  for  these  sing- 
ing, bibbing  artisans,  in  the  shade  of 
their  dear  factory  chimneys.  Thcj 
are  tnrned  out  of  their  native  villages, 
mnd  th«y  have  had  time  to  forget  the 
Ihatchra  roof,  and  the  eabbage  gar- 
den, and  the  pi^.  Tliey  are  town- 
biros  now.  Tneir  place  henceforth 
(that  of  wife  and  children  also),  ia 
about  TBBt  maehinCB,  spinning,  card- 
ing, and  weaving,  triumphantly  vic- 
torious ovfr  the  slow  spinning  and 
weaving  of  man's  hand,  in  the  days 
pone  by.  When  one  man  osn  anper- 
mtenil  the  spinning  of  two  thousand 
threads  at  tht^  8iime  moment,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  1k>  }>€rmitted  to 
return  home,  there  to  spin  hy  band. 
In  the  fantorr,  by  the  ht-lp  of  steam, 
he  can  even  work  two  looms.  In  the 
factory,  th«i,  he  is  established— he 
and  his  wife  and  ehUdren.  M.  Jules 
Simon,  accepting  this  condition  of  the 
French  artisan's  life,  as  inevitable, 
bids  great  employers  of  labour  look 
to  the  moaiB  of  their  beea>  In  re- 
garding the  morals  of  a  population, 
we  naturally  turn,  in  the  fint  place, 
to  the  mothenu  and  to  thooe  who  are 
to  1>ecome  motnem 

Much,  it  must  be  (wnfessed,  has 
been  done  already  in  some  p^ts  of 
Frane^  towards  the  well-peing  of 
factory  women  and  fa(;t^)ry  cirls.  In 
the  valley  aboot  Rouen,  finely  built 
and  tended  factunes  may  be  seen — 
fiurtorieB  that  would  hear  comparison 
with  those  of  Preston.  The  rooms 
aro  ventilated,  drained,  and  well  lit  ; 
il>  y  are  al«o  exquisitely  cleaned. 
Ihir^i.  the  faetory  girb  work  mder 
healthy  circumstanres  and  earn  good 
aiiaries.  Every  girl  has  her  Uttle  cup- 
board (of  which  she  keeps  the  key),  m 
which  she  keeps  her  factory  clotnes, 
and  in  which  she  depo^tits  her  riinnpr. 
Water  is  laid  on,  that  she  may  rel  resh 
henelf  with  it  at  hand.  Boring  the 
dinner-hour  she  may  walk  under 
shady  trees  in  the  court  yard,  or  sit 
under  a  vast  shed.  Near  the  over- 
aeer'a^iffiee  there  is  a  little  ehemist^e 
shop— beyond  is  the  school  for  the 
fectfir\'  children.  She  ifl  in  a  well- 
ordercd  handsome  establishment,  in 
short,  and  has  every  advantage  that 
a  in-viter  ciin  give  her.  But  it  is  not 
in  tlie  factoiy,  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
that  we  must  r^ard  the  artisan's 


wife,  if  we  wish  to  understand  her, 
and  the  social  condition  at  the  popu- 
lation alii^nt  her.  Because  miserv  is 
general  in  the  mauufacturing  di^ricts 
of  Franca  we  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea,  that  the  manufacturing 
TKiwer  of  the  countiy  is  on  the  decline. 
ThaS.  the  demand  for  French  mauu- 
iactiiDres  has  not  declined,  is  proved 
hgr  the  fact,  that  sahuieB  in  all  ^ta 
great  indusjtrie.s  have  constantly  ad- 
vanced—and still  there  is  misery 
amonff  the  artisans  \ 

Father,  mother,  and  children  work, 
and  cam  fair  wages,  and  ptill  they 
are  in  foul  lod^ugs.  and  in  unseemly 
dothes !  At  St  Qaeatin  tiiere  ate 
weavers  wlio  earn  between  five  and 
six  shiilin<j:s  pf'r  dinn.  M.  Simon 
computes  the  average  wages  of  spin- 
ners and  weavers  in  the  great  inaos- 
trial  centres  of  France  at  three  shil- 
lings and  two  pence  jm-  diem.  Thcu 
there  are  the  wages  of  women,  which 
yaiy  ftoin  two  Bbillinga  and  ten 
pence  to  one  .sljilling,  accr>rding  to 
the  worker's  skill.  Amiens,  where 
manufactures  are  earned  on  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  where  the  wages  are 
always  low,  pAjn  a  female  cotton- 
spinner  only  tea  pence  a  day.  Btill, 
keeping  the  cost  of  IVeneh  living  in 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  misery 
which  exists  among  the  artisans  of 
France  is  not  due  to  unfortunate 
want  The  manufacturers  awcrt  thrt» 
on  the  contrary,  this  mi.sery,  the  r^ult 
of  dissipation,  increa«e8  with  the  nse 
of  wages,  wherever  home-life  has  been 
broken  up.  Hoooiuable  exceptions 
to  this  assertion,  as  the  artisans  of 
Sedan,  Mulhonse,  and  Weaseriing,  in 
no  way  affect  the  general  question. 
The  absence  of  a  seendy  home  pro- 
duces (Innikenness.  Thr  artisan  walks 
direct  from  the  pay-room  of  the  mill 
to  the  winoHihop,  where  he  often 
naKscs  Satnrdij  m^t,  Sasday,  and 
Monday,  over  wine,  cards,  and  skit- 
tles, and  gross  songs.  If  he  belongs 
to  Lille,  he  sin^ ;  n  to  Roaen,  he  sops 
till  he  is  stupified,  and  his  wife  can 
dra^  him  home.  M.  Simon  has  an  af- 
fectmg  picture  of  the  crowds  of  weq>- 
inp  wTvee  who  mrroond  the  erowded 
wme-shops  of  manufacturing  to\^Ti8, 
on  the  evenings  of  i)ay  days.  At  8t 
Quentin,  these  unfortunate  women 
have  provoked  the  pity  of  the  shop- 
kccp(  r-  Ti  l  sec  thern  shivering;  and 
weeping  in  the  cold  and  rain,  while 
their  brutal  husbands  were  getting 
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drunk,  was  intolerable.   The  Bhop- 

kecijersj  therefore,  had  sheds  con- 
structed oppiisite  the  cabarets,  where 
the  women  might  wait  aud  weep  fur 
the  dmnkBrdfl.  At  Bouen,  the  uti« 
saDB  call  the  coarse  brandy,  the  dear- 
ness  of  wine  and  cider  has  forced  them 
to  consume— THE  cruel  !  Cruel,  in- 
deed, witih  those  mberable  wom^ 
weeping  opposite  the  brandy -shop,  for 
their  rliihlren'H  supper  !  The  appren- 
tices, at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  may 
be  aeen  patroniang  the  Cruel,  and 
■mokLofl  short  pijica.  At  Lille,  the 
Mayor  Has  forbidden  wine-shop  keep- 
ers to  serve  alcohol  to  children  ;  and 
tttDonai,  ihe  police  prevent  juvenile 
smoking.  Ay,  the  home  is  broken  up, 
and  children  of  drunken  fathers  grow 
at  the  oabatet  They  die  also  at  a 
teniUe  nt&  When  the  mill  d  i  l:  )  i  l'cs 
its  workers,  observers  are  homtictl  to 
see  the  halt  aud  lauie  children,  who 
hohUe  thenoe  to  their  dark  neglected 
homes.  Drunkenness  is  the  bojxmning 
and  the  end  of  life  in  the  great  French 
industrial  centres.  Against  this  vic^ 
what  can  the  salaries  of  women  ana 
children  do?  The  women's  labours 
help  the  drunken  husband  on  his  road 
to  ruin.  The  child  is  born  M'ith  tlis- 
ease  in  his  bones,  aud  with  evU  ex- 
ample lM:'fort'  him.  Sliut  u{)  the  wine- 
shops, autocratic  majors  of  manufac- 
turing towns  have  cried;  but  the  evil 
lies  deeper  than  the  art  of  a  lock- 
amith  can  reach.  The  root  of  it,  not 
the  surface,  must  be  attacked.  The 
root  of  it  lies  in  the  absence  of  vir* 
tuous  homes.  The  ^rls  who  woik  ill 
the  fji<:toriPB  nre  the  children  of  a 
drunken  father,  and,  probably,  a  mo- 
tiier  lost  to  the  sense  of  shame,  which 
beloi^  to  woman  from  nature.  These 
girls  mix  A^-ith  drunken  ajjprentiees — 
need  we  add  a  word  to  describe  the 
lesoltl  All  that  the  young  couples 
want,  is  a  hole  to  lie  and  skiep  in. 
Marriage  is  far  from  Ixdng  de  riyueur. 
The  cvd  lies  so  deep,  that  mothers  of 
illf^jitimate  children  are  tempted  by 
the  rx-ucvolent  Society  of  Amiens 
with  a  monthly  gift  of  seven  francs  to 
suckle  their  ollspring.  This  tempta- 
tion is  neoesniy,  to  keep  the  ix)or 
babes  from  nurses,  "a?/  ]>e(if  pot,'' 
that  is,  nurses  who  feed  their  charges 
on  goat's  miik  or  cow's  milk.  There 
are  manufacturing  towns  (Lille  for 
instance)  where  tlie  women  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  men,  and 
hATe  added  dmnkenafitt  to  their  Other 
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▼ices.  It  is  estimated  thiiatLilk^ 

twenty-five  out  of  every  hundred  inen, 
and  twelve  out  of  every  hundred  wo- 
men are  conlirmed  druukarda.  Here, 
tiiere  are  even  women's  wine-shops, 
where  the  unfortunate  frequenters 
drink  coffee  and  spirits,  whUe  their 
babes  lie  drugged  at  home  with  a 
"dormant,"  as  the  popolsr  inftat'a 
narcotic  is  called. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  while 
the  women  employed  in  the  factories  of 
Lille  and  Rouen,  add  drunkenness  to 
their  ^neral  depravity,  those  of  St. 
Quentm,  althougli  exceedingly  lax  in 
their  morals,  drink  only  water.  At 
St.  Quentm,  therefore,  cnildren  have 
better  eliances  of  eiyoying  an  infancy 
at  home  than  they  have  at  Lille. 
For  the  sober  motws  of  St  Quentin 
carr\'  all  their  earnings  home ;  where- 
as the  Lille  mothers  spend  much  of 
theirs  on  brandy  aud  gm.  M.  Jules 
Simon  does  honour  to  these  sober, 
hard-working  mothers,  who  rise  be- 
fore their  husband  to  prejiare  his 
breakfast ;  who  return  home  after 
work-hours  to  oook  dinner,  put  the 
room  in  order,  and  mend  a  few  rags, 
while  the  father  lies  toping  at  the 
wine-shop.  For  the  wife  there  is  in- 
cessant care.  She  must  pnt  off  credi- 
tors ;  she  must  W'ga  little  grace  of  the 
landlord  ;  and  for  reward,  it  may  l»e, 
she  receive  a  thrashing  when  her 
sottish  husband  staggsn  into  her 
room :  her  room !  Let  any  reader  who 
mav  wisli  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of 
«  Aendi  artissn's  residence,  turn  to 
the  pages  of  M.  BlanquL  He  will 
find  that  the  cellars  and  courettc$  of 
Lilio,  the  forts  of  Koubaix,  and  the 
eowMRto  of  Si  Quentin  an,  one  and 
all,  foul,  cramped,  undrained  holes, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  live, 
heai)ed  pell-mell  together — apart  from 
the  oonifflonest  decencies  <^  life.  H. 
Jules  Simon  describes  a  house  in  one 
of  the  lloubaix  forts  where  three 
families  occupy  a  common  floor  in 
darkness,  dirt,  and  fever.  At  St 
Quentin  there  are  old  traces  of  Flem- 
ish cleanhuess  among  the  artisans  ; 
but  Rheims! — here  men  and  women, 
in  holes  where  the  water  drijKs  from 
the  roof,  lead  miserable  and  degraded 
lives.  At  Tharm,  a  lodging  consist- 
ing of  two  nanow  rooms  oas  been  re- 
marked, where  a  father  and  mother, 
a  danghter  and  son-in-law,  with  four 
children, are  nacked ;  and  the  entrance 
to  which  is  tltrough  a  pig-sty»  wherft 
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their  laudiord,  wc  are  assured,  rears  they  were  left  to  shift  for  themselvee : 

mmt  rery  fine  gnmten.  old  witnesBee  (young  as  they  arc)  of 

Rouen  ai»]»tars  to  enioy  the  unen-  ehamelcgs  depravity  and  bmtalizing 

viable  reputation  of  showing'  mote  indecency— tlu-v  are  rij>f»,  almost  be- 

miaeiy  in  ittj  bosium  ihaa  any  other  fore  they  can  talk  plainly,  to  enjoy 

nwnmhntnriug  town  of  France.   A  the  dangerous  society  of  nctory  ap- 

day  of  hanl  w.irk  lu  in*;.^  on  a  night  prentices.    Whom  shall  we  blame  1 

to      parsed  in  a  hoK-  luitit  for  a  dog.  The  mother?   Alas  !  poor  soul,  hers 

Yet  worknien'ti  lod^'iugs  are  profitable  is  a  terrible  lot    Hungtjr  8t4irbis  down 

inTestments,  returning  a  nett  of  10  or  iii>on  her  siddy  brood,  and  bids  her 

10  per  cent   And  it  ij<,  perlmps,  be-  maki^  hnstc  to  the  factorj',  if  she 

cause  the  letting  of  rickety  ncjjti lent  would  hold  body  and  soiU  of  her  little 

chambers satisfiesthelandlcMni'B  greed,  ones  together.   She  must  leave  tlieia 

that  he  leaves  the  water  dropping  from  sunrise  tiDsonset^  that  they  may 

from  the  ceiling,  •^n<^  the  stagnant  hiimbly  mmj>  on  hor  return.    Shall  we 

Bitter  at  the  workman's  door-step,  blame  the  father,  then  1  It  is,  indeed, 
e  has  his  money  weeldy— let  a  difficult  not  to  fsjlopon  him  with  our 
mother  of  a  family  fail  in  her  pay-  heaviest  indignation ;  is  we  watch 
mcnt,  and  she  must  into  tlio  streets  him  drinkir!'^'  away  the  wages  tliat 
with  rags  and  children.  Uer  fumi-  would  carry  oumfuit  to  the  little  ones 
tore  is  a  stick  or  two :  she  has  no  who  are  shivering,  in  a  cellar,  about 
security  to  offer.  If  she  possesses  a  dying  fire.  But  let  us  be  just  even 
a  miserable  be(l,  it  is  no  security  to  to  the  sot!  He  was  brought  up  aa 
the  laudiord  ;  fur  the  law  of  France  he  is  bringing,  or  rather  dragging  his 
will  not  permit  a  landlord  to  tike  fiunilv  up,  in  their  torn.  He  can  re- 
the  \m\  from  umler  his  tenant.  Yet  nieraoer  his  fathrr  ntapgering  home 
avarice  has  always  a  device  at  luuid  at  nighta  :  hijs  mother  hanging  about 
with  which  to  torture  tlie  ereditor.  the  wine-shop  door,  bogging  the  father 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  Lille  land-  of  her  eliildren  to  spare  something 
lord,  who  started  from  liis  hoiiKc  on  from  his  cups  for  thr  starvelings, 
his  weekly  rent-collectiug  murning,  shivering  in  a  hole  !  He  lias  no  know- 
dragging  a  wheel-barrow  with  him.  ledge,  no  experience  ol  a  higher  social 
When  he  found  a  lodger  who  was  not  life  than  that  he  is  leading.  It  is  as 
re.idy  with  his  rent,  ne  removed  the  natural  in  him  to  goto  ]m  (strtrinnfi^ 
door  or  the  window  of  the  unpaid  as  it  is  in  a  priest  to  go  to  church, 
lodging,  and  left  his  tenant  to  he  He  is  to  blame,  because  he  has  not 
fraaen  out  The  man  often  collected  self-sai'rifice  enough  to  take  from  his 
a  goodly  load  of  doors  im<l  windows  cup  that  which  his  starving:  children 
in  this  way,  in  the  course  ul  his  most  beg  with  the  eloquent  eye£>  of  U  un- 
christian morning.  ger.  But  the  system  is  ▼idoas.  Tlie 
The  French  artisans  then,  with  but  destruction  of  home  is  the  destmet&oii 
rare  exceptions,  have  homes  only  of  society. 

where  the  air  is  uutrid^  the  food  un-  The  home  robbed  of  wife  and  mo- 

bealthy ;  where  nis  children  are  un-  ther  ceases  to  be  a  home.    It  be- 

h-  ahhy,  and  where  hi.s  wife  (with  her  comes  a  mere  sleeping  chamber,  in 

thirteen  hours  and  a  half  at  the  fac-  which  no  atiections  are  centrt-d,  in 

tory)  is  a  slave.    Throughout  the  day  which  there  is  neither  order  nor  har- 

bis  children  are  alone,  or  with  a  gar-  mcny.    The  mother's  love  —  that 

lUtip,  who  dosen  them  that  they  may  pacred  flame  that  is  the  natunil  and 

sleep.    Suppose  that  they  are  fortu-  beautiful  light  of  home  — tlickera, 

uate  enough  to  en^oy  the  advantages  fades,  and  is  extinguished.   The  mo- 

of  a  erieke  or  public  nursery,  they  are  ther  reaches  that  depth  of  degTada> 

still  massed  with  all  the  brats  of  the  tion  at  which,  unabashed  and  un- 

neighbourhood  There  is  no  loving  moved,  she  can  Icam  that  her  child 

ygm  ffx  tbem :  a  mother's  arms  are  is  dishonoured.    M.  Jules  Simon, 

OOtaboott^^Q !  From  the  public  nur-  looking  fixedly  at  all  these  social  id- 

sery  they  will  go  to  the  public  school ;  cers  of  Iuh  eountrj' ,  declares  that  they 

and  thence  at  the  earliest  allowed  are  the  outward  expressions  of  a  cor- 

agCjtotiieiactory.  Almost  nnknown  rupt  social  constitntion.  The  factory 

to  their  parenta;  familiar  with  the  system,  that  has  robbed  children  of 

eourie«««,or/orf<,oreellars,  into  which  tneir  mothers,  and  husl^nds  of  the 

.thej  crawled  on  thuiie  long  dayt>  when  wifely  graces  that  dignity  home,  ia  to 
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blame.  But  how  is  the  factory  sys- 
tem to  be  altiiredl  Bjjrwluiteiuuimg 

arrangemrTit  ran  the  weaver  return 
home  to  his  liaud-loom,  and  his  wife 
to  her  spiiining-whecli  The  t^ns 
of  ihoua^uids  of  artisans  now  dosel^ 
massed  at  the  call  of  steam,  h  i-^-  s]i;t.;l 
they  be  separated  a^un  mto  families 
living  apart,  and  Btill  thriTol  If 
Jules  Simon  can  answer  this  qoertMMi, 
he  will  solve  a  vital  |<r(>l>Iem. 

£ut  there  is  cood  work  to  be  done 
•oud  the  dmiucen  aitisens  of  line, 
and  Bouen,  and  St.  Qucntin.  The 
hours  of  female  labour  may  b<'  short- 
ened ;  the  courdte*  and  /^ni^t  may  be 
dniiiied  and  sweetened;  the  French 
Legislative  Corps  may  pass  a  CommoB 
Lodging  House  Act,  copyiTiL'  that  now 
in  force  in  Enp^land  ;  adiniuisterins 
dragi  to  infants  without  mediciu 
sanction  ma>  l)o  made  an  offence 
egainst  the  law ;  and  above  all,  tem- 


jierance  may  be  preachetl  in  every 
manufacturing  centre.  The  French, 
who  am  fnTKiof  outward  tokens  (  f 
resi^ct,  who  love  crosses,  and  medals^ 
ana  ribbons,  might  appeal  to  the  ar* 
tisans  through  their  vanity.  Reinyrda 
D'jiL'ht  1k>  i^ivrTi  to  total  abptainprs, 
additions  mi^ht  be  made  to  the  sav- 
ings of  the  highest  depositon  in  tht 
Bavings'  banks:  building  societies 
mi^'ht  be  estamiRhed.  If  M.  Jules 
Simon  will  be  at  the  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  mannfactoring  distrietB  of 
England  at  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  valuo 
of  this  advice  we  venture  to  offer 
him,  y'lz.,  that  above  and  before  all, 
ho  should  preach  temperance  to  the 
tipplers  of  Kouen  ami  Lille  ;  and 
temut  tliem  by  every  tut  from  the 
bottle.  Happy  homes  and  wise  chU<* 
dien  will  Mow  the  tcmperaiioe  flag. 


YOSYED  Ta£  DAHB—OOVHl  OF  ELSINORX. 


nn  eMOumAst  rinm  uutsTOMm. 


The  forenoon  of  Thursday — that  is 
to  aa^t  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
prior  to  the  time  ilzed  for  his  appear- 

■noe  on  the  terrible  phitform  in  Kon- 
gens  Nyf  orv— Liirs  Vonved  was  calm- 
er reclined  on  the  broad  oaken  bench, 
his  hack  testing  against  the  wall,  and 
his  head  supported  by  his  right  han<l, 
the  cU>nw  f)eing  raised  by  the  hard 
leathern  pillow.  This  position  was 
obyiously  the  most  easy  be  oonld 
assume,  as  it  wabled  him  tn  dispn^p 
of  the  ponderous  fetters  which  clasped 
his  liiubs  in  a  way  that  rendered 
him  as  little  inoonvenience  by  their 
weight  and  pressure  as  possible.  The 
flesh  wounds  he  had  received  on  the 
fatal  night  of  his  cu»tDre  were  already 
quite  healedL  thanks  to  hif>  good  con- 
stitution ana  the  purity  of  his  blood. 
Several  times  had  he  received  wounds 
wUch  would  have  proved  dangerons 
to  many  men,  but  they  invariably 
healed  tcindly,  for  his  temperate  man- 
ner of  liviug  and  ceaseless  activity 
kepi  his  iron  Ihnne  in  perfect  health. 

To  look  at  the  countenance  of  this 
impenetrable  man  none  would  liave 
imagmed  him  to  be  conscious  that  he 


wfiH  (loomrd  to  shortly  suffer  a  hor- 
rible and  ignominious  death  in  atcme- 
ment  to  tbe  outraged  laws  of  hit 
conntiy.  There  he  was,  enclosed  by 
the  pitiless  w;i11h  ofa  diniereon  whence 
escape  was  literally  impossible,  and 
yet  be  reclined  his  fettered  limiMi  oa 
the  cold  Ix'ncli  as  calmly,  and  to  all 
appearance  as  carelessly,  as  thou^ii  it 
were  a  soft  couch  in  the  cal)in  ot  his 
own  skonneit  His  fhir  and  gentla 
features  were  placM  as  ever:  not  a 
line  in  them  betokened  anguish,  nor 
even  anxiety ;  nor  could  they  be  said 
to  express  any  distinet  emotion  or 
feeling  wlmfrvor,  nrtlpf!^  a  furtive 
smilo  placing  arouud  the  lips,  and 
tiie  oeeasionai  gleam  of  his  keen  bine 
eyes  as  they  gazed  towards  the  iron- 
studded  door,  indicated  curiosity  »nd 
expectation  of  some  sort.  The  heavy 
stqw  of  the  sentinels  pacing  the 
pavement  of  the  corridor  were  only 
very  faintly  heard  bv  him,  even 
when  thev  upproachea  close  to  the 
massive  ooor.  When,  however,  he 
could  hear  them,  or  the  clang  of 
tlieir  arms,  with  unusual  distinctness, 
he  gazed  so  earnestly  as  to  prove  ihat 
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lie  erpectod  a  visiter.  And  wlio 
oould  that  Tietiter  be  \  Not  hia  de- 
iwledinfe— the  only  friend  permitted 
to  YUt  lunif  and  probably  the  only 
one  who  would  li:ive  dared  to  do  go 
emra  if  permission  could  have  been 
obtaine^for  when  she  bade  him 
adieu  on  the  Drevious  night,  it  w:is 
with  fhf  nnaerstanding  that  she 
would  come  a^in  for  the  last  Ume 
towarde  midmffht  on  Thnnday.  It 
was  not  Amalia,  therefore,  whose 
presence  he  awaited,  nor  was  it  a 
friend,  nor  a  person  whom  he  hiul 
ever  \xiii tre  teen.  Whe  eoitld  it  be  f 

Tu  K  HyjLPSMAN  OF  Copenha(jf:n  ! 

T'2;triy  that  nioniing  Vonveil  hud 
rcqucaited  to  Bee  Geueral  Poulsen,  the 
Oommandantof  Oitadellet  Frederiks- 
hayn,  and  when  that  high  function- 
ary promptly  visited  him,  he  said  he 
had  a  particular  favour  to  ask.  The 
General,  with  imusu^il  good-iiumour, 
replied  that  he  would  willinj^ly  grant 

provided  it  y»m  within  the  sphere 
or  U8  dntiea.  Vonyed  then  demand^ 
eil  that  his  intended  eoceeationer,  the 
HerifisTuan  of  Co{H^nha<?pn,  should  be 
jpermilted  to  visit  him  in  his  cell,  as 
lie  wished,  he  said,  to  have  a  private 
interview  vnth  that  personage. 

**Ah,*'f?aidthe  General,  in  an  accent 
of  mingled  surprise  and  pity ;  "believe 
me,  prisoner,  yon  will  see  the  Heads- 
man <|uite  soon  enough  Without  A 
prirnto  interview!" 

iiui  Vouved  titiil  ursed  his  desire, 
and  after  *  brief  deuberation,  the 
General  con8*»nted.  Having  obtained 
thus  much,  \'ouved  ventured  a  fur- 
ther reaucst,  which  was  so  extraor- 
dinaiy  tnat  it  startled  the  Command- 
ant, and  mnde  him  shudder,  for  the 
condemned  actuailv  retiuired  that  the 
Headnnan  should  bring  with  him  the 
tfidaoiw  instruments  of  his  fbaiM 
clBce,  an  1  exhibit  them. 

The  Commandant  shook  his  head, 
and  loolEed  penetratively  at  Vonved. 
The  latter  mstinctively  guessed  the 
G.  Tteral's  secret  thougnta,  and  said 
Willi  a  smile — 

*"Tl8  eoly  a  faney  of  mine.  Ckneral 
Pouken,  and  the  hist  I  wish  to  gr^ 
ti^.    You  will  not  rffuRP  <" 

A  fancy,"  murmured  the  GencraL 
nervondy  twitching  at  his  sword 
hilt,  and  staring  fixedly  at  his  inex- 
plif-aUe  j)riHoner;  "ay,  and  A  some- 
wiiatpeculiax  one,  eh  V* 

is  aocoraing  to  the  view 


people  may  tnke  of  it,  Qenend,*' 
blandlv  responded  Vonved. 

If, '  continued  the  Geueral,  in  a 
musing,  retros|>eotiTB  tone,  ''if  such 
a  rf*<]nest,  allvit  very  unupnnl,  had 
bceu  uuule  by  an  ordinaiy  prisoner, 
why,  I  might  have  taken  it  mto  con- 
sideration- but"— — 

*'  You  tnink  /"  am  an  extraordinary 
one,  eh.  General  V  and  Vonved  softly 
United. 

Lven  the  grim  Commandant  smiled 
at  tliis,  and  drawing  forth  his  silver 
snud'-box,  he  thrice  tapped  the  lid, 
and  as  he  took  a  pinen,  nodded  wm 
eloquent  affirmative. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Vonved,  "  Vm 
sure  you  do  me  the  eminent  honour 
to  treat  me  as  such,"  glancing  sigoi* 
ficantly  at  his  fettera  ;  '*  but  whv 
fiise  my  last  frieml  to  viiiit  me  V 

**I  remember,"  replied  the  Com- 
mandant, speaking  slowly  and  em- 
jdiatieally,  that  when,  three  yeara 
^0^  you  were  awaiting  your  doom  in 
Kronborg  at  Elsinore,  you  induced 
Baron  Lmnberg  to  pennit  a  miest 

to  visit  you,  and  the  result  was   • 

''That  the  priest  and  I  exchanged 
conditions  1"  interropted  Lan  von- 
ved, with  a  slight  chudkle  and  an 
arch  look,  as  t)i  ugh  the  reminiscence 
afforded  him  ]>articular  gratification. 

'^IVedsely  so ;  and  very  droll,  I 
dare  say.   Hah  !  by  the  Hammer  of 
Thor '  (>ut  you  have  not  a  simple 
Barcu  Ix-uteuberg  to  deal  with  now 
grimly  rejoined  tne  General 

**  Alas  !  no ;"  demurely  cried  Von- 
ved, shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of 
sad  acquiescence.  Then  he  briskly 
added— "Ah,  tiiat  poor  priest  wm 
innorent  ns  a  babe,  I  ^ve  yow  my 
wordL  General  Self-preeervatiuu  is 
the  first  law  of  natore,  and  I  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  deceive  him 
and  my  very  shrewd  and  wntrhtul 
guards.  I  acted  by  instinct-  that 
was  all!" 

"Instinct!  ay,  at  the  expense  of 
poor  Baron  Leutenberg,  who  lost  his 
command  of  Kronborg,  and  was  dis- 
giaeed  in  CQnseqnenee !"  dirly  re- 
marked the  General.  "Well!  trust 
me.  my  friend,  /  shall  not  run  any 
siitiiiai'  iit^k  after  such  a  lesson  as 
that.  By-the  by,*'  continned  ho, 
curiously,  "  did  your  escape  really 
happen  as  related  in  the  ballad  they 


sing  about  you 
"it  did»  Gei 


General  Bat  sorely  yim 
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cannot  imagine  that  I  am  siidi  an  of  good  faith  !    I  solemnly  proraipe 

idiot  aa  to  hope  to  e^scape  from  your  you  that  I  contemplate  notliing  of 

flhar^  by  repeating  the  Bcheme  with  the  kind  yon  apprehend,  fox  I  am 

the  HeaoHman  inaiiBad  of  a  pdest  for  not  a  nuulman.    I  do  not  even  wish 

a  scape-goat  ?"  to  touch  the  instruments— I  merely 

.  "Tortmeroglj'uer  r' qjaculatedthe  desire  to  sc^e  them.   And  you  can 

Qeneral,  twirung  his  hu^  gray  moue-  giye  any  private  orders  to  the  Heads- 

taches  with  an  iinea>!y  air ;  "  who  can  man  you  think  proper.** 

tell  what  you  hope,  or  what  you  ex-  "  'True,  I  can  :"  mused  the  Com- 

rct,  or  what  you  can  or  aiunot  do  ?  mandiuit.  "  Well,  well,  Captain  Von- 

don't  rehsh  the  responsibility  of  ved,  it  is,  as  you  say,  one  of  your 

four  safe-keeping,  I  can  tell  you,  and  last  requests,  .nul  T  seek  not  to  f:i- 

shall  not  feel  comfortable  until  thom  your  motive— and  motive  of 

  I  don*t  wish  to  hurt  yow  feel-  some  sort  you  doubtless  hsTe— for 

IngL  Oaptahi  Vouved — ^but  really,  .nuch  a  very  extraordinary  fimcw;  It 

untilyou  .   Ahlyoaeomprehend  shall  be  gratified,  however.    1  will 

me,  i  am  sure  1"  send  the  Ueadsman  to  you  punctu- 

''UntU  I  am  led  fbrtii  fbr  enen-  ally  at  noon,  and"  ^  he  paused, 

tion,  you  would  sayl**  composedly  and  nodded  his  head  emphatically — 

answered  Vonve<l,  not  a  mu.'*cle  of  "if  his  jiresence,  and  what  he  will 

his  features  twitching,  as  he  thus  show  and  tell  ^ou,  docs  not  ummui 

spake  of  his  fearM  intending  doom,  you,  nothing  wdl  ?'* 

The  Commandant  graydy  and  si-  "Thank   you,  heartily,  General 

Istitly  bowed  Poulsen.   I  shall  never  forget  your 

"  Well,  General,you  will  not  have  to  kindness." 
wait  long,  and,  therefore,  I  once  more  "  Hammer  of  Thor !  your  memory 
beg  vou  will  humour  my  little  fancy."  will  not  long  be  burthened  with  that 
"You  are  a  fearful  and  a  feailesa  or  any  other  recollection  1"  hastily 
man  \  ay,  and  a  most  desperate  and  replied  the  General ;  and  ungracious 
feddess   man,   Captain  Vonyed,"  as  wa^  this  si>eech,  and  bittor  as  was 
thoughtfully  replied  the  Command-  its  tcrrilih-  iillusidii,  the  stern,  yet 
ant :  "  and  how  can  I  conjecture  what  not  uuiceling  old  Commandant  utter- 
maa  scheme  you  have  projected  f  ed  it  involuntarily,  and  grew  quite 
**Noiie  whatever.    You  surely  do  confused  and  vexed  at  himself  the 
not  imagine  I  would  bribe  the  Heads-  next  instant,  when  ho  suddenly  re- 
man]" fleeted  that  it  might  imply  a  cruel 
.  "Ton  cannot,  if  yon  would.  He  taunt  So  he  hastily  nodded,  and 
is  impotant  to  aid  you  in  any  way.  quitted  the  cell,  muttering — "  What 
He  is  as  much  a  prisoner  as  youraelff  a  man  !  Himmel !  what  a  man  !" 
and  as  closely  watched."  When  the  i>ouderuus  door  had 
**  So  mucli  the  better ;  the  less  ob-  again  clanged  baek,  and  Lars  Yented 
jcction  to  iny  privately  seeing  him."  was  once  more  in  solitude,  a  singuhir 
"  I  have  alrciuly  said  I  am  willini;  smile  stole  very  graduully  over  hia 
for  you  to  see  him,  and  to  converse  featurcsj  and  he  stood  lor  a  minute 
-with  hun  as  much  as  you  desire,  but  or  two  immovable,  his  head  bowed, 

why  wish  to  see  his— his"   and  his  eyes  fixed  On  the  hoge  flag- 

A  particular  fancy—an  impulse —  stone  at  his  feet, 
notliing  more.  Come,  General  Poul-  What  were  his  thoughts  ?  What 
sen,  let  us  speak  frankly  and  sin-  feeling  could  it  be  which  suggested 
eerely  !"  exclaimed  Vonved,  suddenly  that  smile  of  secret  self-gratulation  ? 
changing  his  nonchalant  bantering  He  had  gained  his  point  with  the 
tone  ;  and  drawing  liimself  up  to  his  Commandant— iiis  request  was  grant- 
full  height,  dequtenischains, he  spake  ed— but  what  was  tiie  moliim  m  that 
with  plaintive  energy :   "  I  perfectly  remiest  1 

understand  your  doubts  and  not  un-  The  smile  faded  away,  and  he  raised 

naftmral  suspicions,  but  I  give  you  my  his  head  and  ^asuoed  qulddy  anrand. 

word  of  honour  ah  I  ao  not  smile.  Twice  or  thnce  his  lips  undoeed,  as 

ironically.  General,  for  outlaw  as  I  though  an  ejaculation  was  on  the 

am,  and  doomed  to  an  ignominious  point  of  utterance,  and  liis  keen  eyes 
death,  I  yet  defy  any  living  being  to  flashed  with  an  inezplieidde  ezpres- 
piQTe  that  I  ever  hiake  my  pledge  sion.  It  did  not  distinctly  beraksn 
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glaffnew,  nor  trinmpli,  nofr  piide,  nor  UaitB,  and  afint  me  of  mr,  and  exult 

scorn,  nor  (iisumst,  Ti-  r  mntempt,  nor  in  my  pangs,  and  doom  me  to  suffer 

irony,  but  a  strangii  iviinixtui-e,  as  it  an  infamous  death,  but  my  soul  m  l)e> 

wen,  of  all,  with  a  dash  of  roguish  yond  their  power!  They  cannot  fur 

amnaement.  one  moment  bind  my  free  spirit !" 

Thcniie  glanced  at  his  manacles,  His  eyes  flashed  as  lie  utk  rod  theee* 

and  a  ahort^  Ditter^irrepreaHible  laugh  paseiouate  sentences,  and  in  an  ironi- 

bnnt  from  his  VijpB,  eal,  modnng  tone,  be  then  reoited  ft 

"  Ha !  ha !  my  good  friend,  the  Com-  spirited  verse  from  a  Danish  aeApSOOg^ 

mandanV'  soliloquized  he,  speakinj;  to  beginninir  ^"ith  the  lines 

himaelfin  a  low,  yet  clear  whiBi>er,  .  ^^^^^  .^^.^  ^^^,^,,^1 

18  a  wise  jnan— in  his  generation.  ^xtaatttn,  ^»or  hm  fiam^l 

tie  swc.'irs  by  t/ie  Hammer  of  Thor  ^      c^J^     '  ' 

tliat  I  rannot  dorcive  him  as  I  ere-  ^  ^  tlioo^l  Um^V* 

wuilc  dtxuMved  hui  poor  Hiuiple  trieiid 

Baron  Lentenberg.  Lan  V«  *  l  ^ Ha !  ha  1"  chuckled  he,  in  a  low, 
must  not  dream  of  esrnpe  now  lie  is  guarded  tone,  "Op mod  Seilog Damp! 
in  change  of  the  astute  General  Poui-  Op  med  Roeer  og  op  me<l  Master!* 
aeu  I  For  has  not  the  General  im-  Here  am  I,  Lars  v  onved,  whom  men 
mured  him  in  the  innermost  dungeon  call  the  Baltic  Rover,  fettered,  and 
of  Citadellet  Frederikshavn  ?  And  dungeoned,  and  (l.Miined;  closely 
are  not  watchful,  incorruptible  aenti-  watclied  by  d^,  and  trebly  guarded 
nels  posted  at  every  ontletl  And  is  hy  night,  lest  Imay  haply  once  more 
not  the  doomed  man  fettered  in  every  l>:ilk  tlieir  vengeance — or  justice,  as 
limb?  Is  he  not  caged  like  a  wild  they  call  it.  F  ^^ls!  ye  reckon  to  eon- 
beast^  and  regarded  aa  such  r  summate  my  doom  on  the  morrow, 

Vonved  clanged  his  manaeles  to-  bnt— Op  med  Sell  og  Damp!*' 

getiier  with  a  fierce,  contemptuous  He  soliloquized  no  further.  Ab- 

ejaeulfttion  as  he  nttei^d  the  last  sen-  ruptly  fheekinjr  himself,  lie  <^danced 

tence ;  but  the  next  moment  he  gently  from  wall  to  wall,  froui  iiooring  to 

Tssnmed :  ceiling,  and  then  threw  hUfiame  down 

"The  old  Genn  il  only  does  liis  full  leu L^h  on  the  beneh,  so  recklessly, 

finty,  and  I  honour  him  for  it,  nnrl  tliat  ev<>ry  link  r.f  liis  fettciv  craHlied 

bear  him  no  ill-will.     I  liiink  ho  and  rattled.    Aud  tliua  it  was  that  he 

pities  me,  too.  Ay,  he  is  not  a  eniel  reposed  in  expeetation  of  his  dread 

man  ;  he  i.-i  only  stem,  and  stolid,  ind  visiter. 

—stupid  !  Ail,  well,  I  have  done  with  Precisely  at  noon  the  sentinel  sta- 

him  now  — he  h'ds  served  my  turn!"  tionedontside  the  dungeon  door  loudly 

And  here  Yonvedoommenced  swiftly  challenged  some  approaching  parly, 

moving  t'^  rail  fro  as  well  as  his  fft-  receivea  the  counters!  in.  nnd  the  next 

ters  woiiid  permit,  and  heavy  as  they  minute  the  thick  iron  bars  which 

were,  ho  seemed  almost  nnconseioas  stretched  athwart  the  door  at  top  and 

of  their  existence  so  flur  as  their  mere  bottom,  were  unshipped  from  their 

weight  was  concerned  ;  but  he  uttered  socket^,  and  n  liufre  key  grated  in  the 

a  terrible  cry  of  rage  when  be  hap-  monBtroui»  lock.   With  a  harsh  rasp- 

pened  to  take  a  step  too  far,  and  was  ing,  and  a  hoarse,  dull  iar,  the  pon< 

cheeked  by  the  chain  riveted  to  the  derous  boHa  slowly  shot  back,  and  the 

hoop  around  his  body ;  f  >r  it  was  too  loosened  door  was  cautiouslv  thrust 

^ort  to  permit  him  to  walk  lieyond  inward  iust  sufficientlv  to  admit  the 

the  middle  of  the  dungeon.   He  head  andsbonldera  of  tne  chief  gaoler, 

seemed,  however,  half  ashamed  to  who  ^^ized  anxiously  and  ncrvoosly 

have  b<>en  betrayi'd,  even  m  solitufle,  into  tfio  dunfjeon  with  much  the  same 

to  an  expressiou  of  anger  fxi  1  utile  uud  duubiiiu  air  as  though  he  were  sur- 

impotent,  for  his  delicate  features  veying  the  den  of  a  cantiTe  tiger,  to 

flushed,  and  he  uttered  a  low  and  observe  the  mood  of  the  animal  ere 

scornful  ^acuifttion expressive  of  self-  venturin;,' \nthin  his  renoli.  I'erceiv- 

leproofl  ing  that  Lars  ^'ouved  reclined  in  the 

^Jal  jaf  muttered  he,  "  they  can  position  described,  and  gazed  stead- 

dmiBeon  my  body,  and  letter  my  ily  and  veiy  calmly  at  himself,  the 

•  "Up  wttb  tail  and  steam!  Up  with  yaids  sad  np  with  mastsf* 
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gaoler  took  ooonige  tad  adviuioed  a  alternately,  but  Vonved  was  in 

Btep.  mood  to  waste  time  with  him. 

"Wellf  aatd  Vonyed,  in  a  quiet  Captain  of  the  Guard!"  exch^imed 

iaubt  jtk  vasnmm  of  undiflgoifled  ho,  in  a  sharp,  stem  tone,  "  you  hsv9 

oontempt  your  orders  from  Qoieral  JPo«]m9; 

"By  order  of  the  Cpmmandant,  obey  them  I" 

Herr  Vmived,  tiie  Oaptain  of  the  liieoffioflritarted,aadgiUDedi|i]M- 

Guard  and"   wUdered  astonishment  at  the  dooBMA 

But  here  he  was  thrust  aside  by  the  captive  who  thus  addressed  him. 

officer  whom  lie  had  just  named,  who  You  were  ordered  to  introduce  to 

■talked  in,  with  hU  feft  hand  ciiiteli-  vietlie  HM^nnanof  Oopei^iagen  for 

ing  the  hilt  of  his  long  sword,  the  scab-  a  private  inUrview.  Do  io»  and  za- 

bard  of  which  clanged  sharply  against  tire !" 

the  payement   He  adyanced  to  the  Tlie  captain  ilushe^  partly  with 

middle  of  the  dungeon,  and  there  anger,  and  partly  witti  nndeltoaMa 

paused  in  some  em^rrassment,  for  awe  and  an  instinctive  feeling  of  per- 

Vonved  made  no  movement,  nor  ut-  sonal  inforiority  to  the  manacled  pri- 

tered  a  syllable,  but  gazed  at  him  witl)  soner,  and  muttering,  "  I  wish  you  joy 

an  aur  of  ocmnminiito  ease  and  non-  of  yoor  iiriyato  intonriew !"  he  beck- 

ehalanoe.          ^  oned  to  the  gaoler,  and  they  Quitted 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  officer,  hesitat-  the  dungeon  together,  giving  place  to 

ingly,  "  by  order  of  General  Poulsen,  an  ominous  figure,  who  stalked  slowly 

I  Sara  hroaght  the  Headanan  to  your  find  noiieleflBqr  forward,  until  he  stood 

dnngeon."  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.    The  door 

'^OTgoodfCaptain  of  the  Guard,"  sullenlv  clanged,  and  its  outer  bars 

ni^ed  von?M  in  a  tomof  oool  supe-  and  bolta  graled  in  their  sockets,  and 

liority ;  "  you  may  introduce  him.  then  Lars  Vonved  liad  his  strangt 

The  officer  stared  at  the  terrible  and  wish  realized,  for  he  was  in  his  dun* 

imcrutable  prisoner,  and  at  the  gaoler,  geon,  alone  with  tjie  Headsman. 


The  personal  history  of  the  Heads-  desert,  and  forthwith  found  congenial 
man  was  extraordiuarv.  He  was  by  cmpluyment  al)oard  a  Spanish  slavw. 
Inrth  a  gipsy— the  only  son,  ifc  was  He  spent  several  yeaiain  ''blaek- 
said,  of  the  "king"  of  the  vagrant  bird-catching,"  and  it  was  currently  re- 
tribes  who  roam  through  the  immense  ported  he  even  engaged  in  a  darker  and 
wilds,  and  moors,  and  heaths  of  Jut*  yet  more  iniquitous  calling  at  seaas  one 
land,  the  northern  peninsula  of  Den-  of  the  crew  of  the  Moimn^ 
marK  Proper.  When  ^uite  a  youth  rate  brig  of  terrible  nntonety.  How- 
he  committed  some  senous  crime  for  ever  this  might  be,  certain  it  is  that  he 
whhsh  he  wai  Bontenoed  to  a  length-  retnnwd toDennmrk  i^r  anabeenM 
ened  imprisonment  in  the  Tught-  of  ten  years  in  all,  considemhlj  en- 
huiis  (House  of  Correction),  at  Aal-  riched  with  booty;  which,  however,  he 
bon^  He  speedily  escaped  thence,  was  not  destined  to  ei\iov  lon&  for  \m 
HidlPHniinod  us  yagrant,  M«ad-«aya9^  waiiacognited andaeiaeaaa iiqeigtwv 
fife,  but  being  in  danger  of  re-appre-  and  condemned  as  a  "slave"  (or  oon- 
hcnsion  he  roamed  southward  into  vict)  for  a  term  of  yeara  His  former 
Slesvig,  and  shortly  afterwards  be-  good-fortune  did  not  desert  him.  He 
OMna  a  soldier.  His  regiment  was  once  more  awaped — bf  bribing  hia 
■entto  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  guards  it  was  supposed — and  thence- 
where  he  served  a  few  years  with  any  ffirth  led  a  desperate  life  as  the  chief 
thing  but  agood  character,  imtil,  for  re-  of  a  gang  of  miscreants  who  generally 
peated  breaches  of  military  diidpline,  infested  the  wild  districte  orJatUno, 
ne  and  other  kindred  spirits  were  draft-  but  who  occasionally  sojourned  in 
ed  to  a  sort  of  "  condemn^  regiment"  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  in  the  a(^a- 
stationed  at  one  of  the  Danish  "  fac-  cent  Danish  isles.  Many  robbenes 
tones,"  or  settlements,  on  the  coast  of  and  eren  murders  were  oommitted  hgr 
Aftiea.  Reitiiiiplaneheman^pBdto  the  gMg^natil  the  ^ofenoMnt  being 
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tlwroughly  aroueetl,  a  vigorous  cru- 
•ude  waste!  Im  foot  agUBst  tiiem,  and 

th'\v  were  dispersed,  pursued  in  every 
direction,  ana  dragge<l  by  twos  and 
threes  from  their  dens  and  lurking 
l^aces.  The  very  last  man  captured 
was  the  re<loubtable  captain  of  the 
band,  Olo  Hustru.  This  accomplished 
gentleman,  gipsy  by  birth,  and  pinte 
and  bandit  tyfirofession,  piofea  him- 
self to  be  a  superb  villnin  now  that 
he  and  his  followers  were  firmly 

Sipped  bv  the  iron  hand  of  jnsfclee. 
e  offered  not  only  to  give  such  evi- 
dence as  would  effectually  convict 
every  one  of  his  captive  associates,  but 
alio  to  Rndcr  Taiiiable  infocmatioii 
eooeefntng  the  organization  and  ren- 
dezvous of  certain  other  predatory 
bands.  Moreover,  he  pledged  hini- 
adlf  to  discover  eeeret  stores  where 
the  bulk  of  property  plundered  by  hia 
own  banditti  was  hidden,  8o  that  it 
might  be  restored  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers. In  reftam  f<  >r  these  services  Herr 
Ole  Hustru  meekly  stipulated  that  he 
himself  should  receive  a  free  pardon. 
Now,  so  far,  there  was  nothing  very 
eortraordinary  in  the  afl^,  for,  time 
out  of  mind,  the  greatest  villain  of  a 
(nang  of  marauders  has  invariably  been 
tt«  nnl  to  betnjhii  oompaiiioBi  that 
he  may  save  his  neck  at  their  expense ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  ante- 
cedents of  Uerr  iiustm  were  of  such 
sBatare  thattbe  avtliorities  natoiany 
hesitated  to  accept  his  scoundrelly 
offer,  for  they  could  not  but  feel  con- 
acioug  that  if  the  arch-villain  himself 
was  Urns  pennitted  toeecape  the  pun- 
ishment he  80  richlv  merited,  at  the 
expense  of  those  wiio  had  been  mere 
suDordinates  and  tools  in  his  liaud, 
tiie  pubUe  would  inevitably  indulge  in 
reflections  any  thing  but  compliment- 
ary to  the  assumed  impartjality  of 
Madam  Ju^stioe. 

The  result  of  inTOitigations  and 
deliberations,  however,  so  clearly  evi- 
denced the  value  of  Ole  Hustru's  offer, 
tkaX,  oa  the  score  of  expediency,  it 
was  islactantly  aeoepted!  One  tri- 
IKnff  condition  was  nevertheless  pe- 
zemptorily  insisted  upon.  "  We  know 
what  your  past  eanerte  beeii,aBd 
wm  am  predicate  what  your  future 
carf^r  would  be  were  we  to  set  you 
onee  more  at  liberty,"  said  the  autho- 
tttisi^  '^miif  eoDsequentl^,  we  tt«  m- 
WlDiBigthat  such  a  subhme  evil-doer 
SHjWirself  should  be  permitted  to  walk 
tktmi\  unfettered  or  unguarded.  Ful- 


fil your  promises,  and  wc  will  grant 
you  the  ooon  of  life,  but  more  thaa 
that  we  will  not  yiel<l,"  He  cheer- 
fully assented  to  the  hard  condition. 
By  his  unscrupulous  evidence  every 
one  of  his  bana  was  convicted,  some 
being  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
others  to  slavery. 

It  happened  that  the  Headsman  of 
Copenhagen — towhieh  dtjrthe  rob- 
bers had  been  conveyed  for  trial — 
was  then  a  man  in  years,  and  re- 
quired the  aid  of  an  assistant  to 
perform  the  dread  duties  of  his  officCi 
Herr  Ole  heard  of  this,  and  imme- 
diately proffered  himself  as  a  candi> 
date.  He  was  perndtled  to  "try  hia 
hand,"  and  he  actually  officiated  at 
the  execution  of  seven  MTetched  men 
who  hiwl  recently  been  members  of 
his  gang,  and  who  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold  cliictly  by  \m  own  traito- 
rous evidence  I  This  was  a  promising 
beginuing,  and  well  did  the  incom- 
paxaUe  villain  suKsequently  realize 
the  augury.    During  five  years  he 

Srformed  the  duties  of  assistant 
eadsman,  or  executioner  (continu- 
ing all  the  while  a  prisoner  himself^; 
and  then,  the  old  Headsman  dying, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office, 
and  waa  pennitted  to  receive  the 
fixed  salaiy,  and  all  the  perquisites 
thereunto  appertaining ;  and  he  could 
expend  these  eamiiu^  in  any  manner 
he  pleased,  althongh  he  waa  persoii- 
ally  confined  within  the  grim  walls  of 
Oitadellet  Frederik.shavn.  He  was 
never  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  « 
outer  gates  of  this  foftreae  esoBpt 
under  close  escort,  when  bif  lenricefl 
iis  Headsman  were  required.  No 
sooner  had  he  performed  his  terrible 
dnty  than  he  was  oondneted  bade  to 
the  citadel,  there  to  remain  a  "  pri* 
soner  at  large."  When  Ole  Hustru 
volunteered  to  become  assistant  to 
hia  madeeeasor,  he  was  thutjT'fl^^ 
years  of  age  ;  he  served  five  years  as 
a  subordinate  jand  he  had  now  h^en 
fifteen  years  Headsman  oi  Copen- 
hagen. Thna  Us  pieaent  age  wsa 
fiftv-five. 

The  aspect  of  this  illustrious  mis- 
ertet  aeoorded  well  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  hideous  oflloe.  He  was  a 
very  t«ll  muscular  man,  and,  strange 
to  say,  his  carriage  still  evidenced  thi^ 
he  had  been  a  soldier,  for  be  bora 
himself  gracefully  erect,  and  all  his 
motions  were  mechanically  prompt 
and  precise,  the  result  of  martial 
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training  and  discipline^  Although 

two  score  and  fifteen,  his  joints  were 
as  mipple  .18  those  of  a  young  man, 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  lithe,  8])ringing 
gait  Nothing  betokened  idioayn- 
crasy — nothing  in  his  pereuiial  aspect 
revealed  his  character  iior  iiidiciited 
the  monstrous  career  lie  had  run 
except  his  head.  Ah,  what  a  head, 
and  what  a  countonanoc !  The  in- 
telligent observer  tirst  gazed  at  it 
with  startled  surprise ;  then  with 
exdted  curiosity ;  next  with  shud- 
dering fa.soiTiation  :  and  finally  with 
horror,  fear,  abhorrence.  ^  His  fiipsy 
origin  was  strikingly  eTidenced  by 
the  general  contour  of  his  features ; 
by  his  lonf^  coal-black  hair,  wiry  and 
coarse  as  a  horsu's  mane :  and  by  hia 
peculiar  complexion,  whidi  was  a 
deep  rich  oliTe^  dusky  aroimd  the 
eyes,  and  verginir  to  a  dark  purplish 
hue  on  the  neck  and  throat.  His 
jaw  was  remarkably  manive  and  an* 
gular,  a  shape  indirativo  alike  of 
stubborn  resolution  and  remors<^l(\ss 
cruelty  :  his  vhm  yrm  long,  narrow, 
wid  peaked  ;  his  lips  broad,  and  ex- 
ceedinfjly  tliin  and  wrinkled ;  his 
nose  largo,  hookod,  sharply  ridged, 
and  the  nostrils  closely  compressed. 
His  countenance  was  furrowed  and 
ind^cribably  rcpulaivo,  for  every  tor- 
tuous line  seemed  a  physical  record 
of  some  past  evil  deoa,  and  the  whole 
ooontenance  was  expressive  of  wilieiA 
cunninf^,  vile  pansions,  anin^al  courage 
and  ferocity,  criminal  daring,  and 
eonmimmate  audacity  and  Tillany. 

Such  was  the  Headsman  <  f  (  <  i)en- 
}iagen~the  being  who  now  stood  in 
the  dungeon  of  the  doomed  Kover. 

As  the  dungeon  door  doaed  heavily 
behind  him,  tne  Headsman  advanced 
to  the  wooden  block  fixed  in  the 
centre  <^  the  floor,  and  upon  its  top 
deposited  a  kmg  black  leathern  bait. 
He  then  doflfod  lii.s  jtrrcat  uncouth 
■wolf-akin  cap,  and  raised  his  right 
baud  to  hia  brow  iu  military  salute. 

"  I  am  here,  at  your  service.  Cap* 
tain  Vonved !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
deliberate^  yet  hoarse  and  hollow 
voice. 

Lara  Vonved  made  no  immediate 
reply,  nor  did  he  nfir  from  his  reclin- 
ing posture  on  the  atone  bench,  but 
glanced  keenly  at  the  ominous  visiter. 

The  Headsman  wore  his  official 
dr*  s> :  trowsers  and  a  tunic,  both  of 
blood  red  cloth,  with  broad  black 
fitnpes  down  the  seams  of  the  fonner, 


and  three  black  horisontal  hare  en- 
circling the  timic,  which  fell  down  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  When  he  offi- 
ciated in  public  he  also  wore  a  maak 
of  black  yelyet 

For  a  full  minute  the  Rover  and 
the  Headsman  gaze<l  Bearchingly  at 
each  other,  like  two  gladiators  who 
meet  for  the  first  time,  each  amdooi 
to  estimate  the  powen  of  hia  anta- 
gonist. 

A  ouiet  smile  playeti  around  the 
lips  of  Lars  Vonved,  as  he  broke  the 
fiiience  by  saying  in  a  soft  low  voice, 
frank  anil  even  cordial  in  its  tone — 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Headsman ! 
I  welcome  you  to  my  dungeon  !" 

"  You  are  the  first  who  ever  Rjiid  as 
much  to  me,  under  similar  circum- 
stances r*  replied  the  Headsman,  witli 
a  furtive  glance  of  mingled  incredu- 
lity, HtiKpicioTi.  sarcasm,  and  extorted 
respect  and  aumiration. 

"Yet  I  say  it  sincerely.'' 

"  T  do  not  doubt  your  word.  Cap- 
tain Vonved,  for  I  welilmow  you  are 
no  common  man." 

"  Ah,  yon  have  heard  of  me  f  Yon 
know  what  my  character  is,  and  what 
niy  career  has  been  /"  said  Vonved, 
briskly  ;  and  he  turned  over  on  hia 
side,  and  supported  liis  head  on  th6 
pabii  of  his  left  hand. 

"Yes,  Captain  Vonved,  I  know — 
what  all  Denmark  knows  of  you  !** 

"What  may  that  her 

"That you  arcamnn  of  amillion — 
a  Rover  to  whom  fear  is  unknown." 

"And  Denmark  believes  this  f* 

"Yes,  Captain  Vonved." 

"And  you  Mieve  it  ?" 

**  I  have  surely  present  reasons  so 
toda" 

"Then,*'  said  Vonved,  with  calm 
emphasis,  "I  must  assure  you  that 
you  give  me  credit  for  a  facul^  which 
I  do  not  possess.  I  may  be  compa- 
rativr-ly  a  fearless  man,  but  whoever 
imagine*  tliat  fear  is  unknown  to  me 
is  deceived.  I  have  oft  felt  ai'raid, 
and  sometimea  I  have  been  almost 
paralyzel  with  fear.  I  should  be 
more  tljau  a  mortal  were  it  other- 
wise. He  who  boasts  that  he  never 
felt  fear,  and  never  was  afraid,  is 
either  an  insensate  idiot  or  consum- 
mate Uar.  But  I  did  not  request  Ge- 
neral Poulsen  to  send  you  here  to  tell 
you  this.  Yocir  name  is  Ole  Hoatru  V 

"It  is." 

**  You  are  by  birth  a  Jutlander — 
-one  of  a  tribe  of  gipsies  f 
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"  Ay,  Captain  Vonved,  and  one  of 
tharoyal  blood  !'*  ehneklM  theHeada- 

man,  displaying  a  row  of  exquisitely 
even  and  dazzling  white  tefth.  **>Ty 
father  was  king  of  the  tribes  wlio 
roam  through  Jutland  from  Lem- 
vi^f,  Viborg,  unil  Rinders,  north- 
ward to  the  iSkaw,  and  X  was  his  only 
son," 

"That  is  true»**  remarked  Von ved, 

very  quietly,  "for  one  of  your  tril>t' 
has  long  been  of  my  crew,  and  lie 
once  told  me  much  of  your  own  early 
hirtory." 

The  Headsrann  stjirtcd,  and  utter- 
ed an  inroluutary  ejaculatioo  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Who  is  he,  Captain  Vonved  ?" 

"A  brave  and  faithful  follnwfr  of 
mine^  and  his  name  is  Lodi:>  Stuv. ' 

Lods  Stav !"  muttered  the  Heads- 
man, nervously  clutchin*,'  his  wolf- 
skin cap  betvv»vMi  hi-^  Ht."^  bony 
paws,  and  glaring  lu  uu  auj^ry  stuf- 
tled  manner  at  the  imperturbable 
Bover. 

"  Ay,  perhaps  you  recollect  hira  ?** 
"There  are  several  of  that  name," 
evasively  replied  the  Headsman. 

**  Possibly  :  but  this  man  knew  you 
intimately,  and  related  to  me  an  in- 
tereating  lictle  anecdote  about  his 
Bister  Johanne  Stav,  who  was  your 
first  swe^^theart ;  and  whom  yon,-  in  a 
fit  d  jealousy— doubtless  very  pnr- 
donable— ^bbed  to  the  heart,  and 

"  Hold,  Captain  Vonvrd  '  you  have 
said  enough,  and  more  tUuu  cuuugh. 
I  did  not  expect  this !" 

The  Headsmiin  quailed  and  trom- 
ble*!,  and  h'v^  drops  of  ]>erspiratiou 
Butldeuly  steamed  from  his  villain- 
ous sloping  forehead. 

**  Pui^h,  laughed  Lfirs  Vonvcl, 
carelessly  dangling  his  fettered  limbs 
over  the  oak  Mnch,  and  staring  with 
merdleas  composure  at  the  wnthini;, 

'ri'<f;ience-stncken  wretch,  "you  are 
too  sensitive  1  You  ou^t  not  to  be 
troubled  by  ench  a  trifling  reminis- 
cence !  It  happened  long  ago — 
thirty-seven  years  since,  if  Lods  titar 
reckons  truly." 

''And  he  yet  lives r 

"Av." 

*•  I  Sloped  lie  was  dead." 

'"Doubtleiis  :  but  he  lives — he  is 
one  of  my  crew— and  he  liTes  to 
avenge  his  sister,  to  wine  away  her 
dishonour,  and  to  repay  ner  death  by 
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sheathing  his  two-edged  blade  in  the 
heart  of  her  murderer." 

'*  The  curse  of  Odin  rest  upon  him 
(lay  and  night  I  Yet  T  fear  hira  not 
1  am  beyond  his  reach h»>arsely 
growled  the  Headsman.  "He  can 
never  approach  me,  except  as  a  fet- 
tered captive* !" 

"Who  can  tell  ?  He  is  a  gipsy, 
like  yourself,  and  you  well  know  that 
one  of  your  raro  never  forgives  an 
injury,  and  values  not  his  own  life, 
so  that  he  may  be  avenged  on  his 
enemy.' 

The  IIe;i<lsnmn  brushed  his  elammy 
brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic, 
and  was  silent  for  a  space.  Then 
hd  swore  a  ten  ible  oath,  and  through 

his  clenelh'd  teeth,  he  murmured — 

Did  you  send  for  me  to  teU  me 
thisr* 

^ "  Oil  no,  my  good  friend,"  replied 
Vonved,  with  an  imperceptible  sneer, 
'  tar  otherwise.  I  have  merely  al- 
luded to  the  fact  to  inform  voU  that 
I  happen  ^  linovr  more  of  the  ])ccu- 
liarly  eutertamiug  adventures  of  your 
early  life  than  the  world  in  general. 
What  interest  can  I  have  in  your 
youthful  peccadilloes  ?  What  care  T 
for  the  death-feud  betwixt  you  and 
Lods  Stav  V* 

"  Ay,  what  indeed !  For  this  hour 
to-morrow  ynii will  beunderray  hands 
— ^in  Kongins  Nytorv:''  brutally  ex- 
daimed  the  Headsman,  With  a  hiaeoua 
laugh. 

"Just  so :  there — or  elsewhere !" 

"iilaewhcre!"  echoed  the  Heads- 
man, with  a  cunning  leer.  These 
walls  arc  ver}' thick,  Captain  Vonved, 
and  your  fetters  are  of  the  toni'hest 
wrought  iron,  from  the  mines  of  Dan- 
nemora,  and  yoiu-  guards  will  not  sleep 
at  their  posts,  anifl  do  not  tliink  that 
General  Poidsea  will  permit  a  priest 
to  visit  you  to-night,  for  he  remem- 
bers how  deftly  you  availed  yourself 
of  sufh  a  privilege  when  in  eharge  of 
Baron  i/euteuberg,  at  Kronborgr* 

**  And  so  you  believe  that  ere  thia 
time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  KonRcns  Nytorv  ]" 

"  Where  eke  should  you  bef  * 

"  Where,  indeed !  And  now  let  us 
talk  of  that  scaffold,  and  your  own 
duties  and  experieneef,  for  om-  in  iny 
situation  naturally  takes  .ta  interest 
in  such  things." 

"At  yours<Tvie*%  Captain  Vonved," 
promptly  responded  the  Headsman, 
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'who  had  already  resomed  his  tunal 

callous  air. 

''You  have  boon  a  long  while  an  in- 
mate of  this  citadel  )" 

'*  Twenty  yean.  Five  as  aariitant, 

and  fifteen  as  headsman." 

"  And  will  they  not  some  day  set 
you  free  in  reward  fur  your  long  and 
faithftelBemoeat 

'*  I  do  not  ex{M}ct  it,  and  I  do  not 
desire  it.  I  have  long  outlived  all 
relish  for  liberty." 

"What !  do  you  not  wish  you  could 
oaoamore  resum  e  you  r  oM  profession  ] " 

**  No :  I  prefer  ease  aud  safety  with- 
in these  walls." 

"  Then  you  are  happy  here  ?" 

"  I  Iiave  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to 
drink,  and  nine  days  out  of  ten  no- 
thing to  do  hat  amuse  myself  I 
drinK  bnendeviin,  I  smoke,  I  dice 
with  the  warders  and  soldiers,  I  tell 
them  stories  of  my  adventures,  I 
laugh,  I  jok^  I  map  my  fingers  at 
care  and  at  time,  and  I  sleop  like  a 
dormouso.    Thus  I  live  like  a  prince." 

"  Ot  gipsies — yes !  All,  my  friend, 
yon  arc  better  than  a  prince — yon  are 
a  profi)und  philosopher.  And  so  you 
sleep  like  a  dormouse  i  Do  you  ever 
dream  1 

"Not  I!" 

"See,  now,"  exclaimed  Vonved, 

what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  possess 
a  peaceful  spirit,  an  loaooent  mind, 
and  a  conadenoe  void  of  offence !  It 
enables  a  man  to  enjoy  dreamless 
sleep.  How  I  envy  you,  Ole  Uustru !" 

Tne  Headsman  cud  not  mnch  relish 
thisirony,  and  he  doggedly  retorted — 

"You  will,  very  soon  sloep  more 
soundly  thau  ever  I  have  done,  Cap- 
tain Vonved !" 

"  You  think  dMth  is  •  pefpetuAl 
sleep? 

"  Ay  '* 

"Anddreamter 

"Ay." 

"'Tis  the  Atheist's  miserable  creed: 
and  now  I  know  why  you  can  sleep 
■D  soundly  in  this  life,  and  why  vi- 
sions of  the  past  never  haunt  your 
midnightpUlow,  I  cease  to  envy  you." 

"I  care  not  All's  one  to  me;*' 

Lara  Vonved's  eyes  flashed. 

"What  liave  you  there  I" 

"The  tools  I  use." 

"  So :  a  ^ood  workman  is  known  by 
the  condition  in  which  he  keeps  his 
tools.  Are  you  rs  i  n  order  for  service  V ' 

"  You  shall  see." 


Tlie  Headsmaa  untied  the  leathem 

thongs  which  secured  the  mouth  of 
the  hag,  and  first  drew  forth  an  im- 
mense broadsword  in  a  wooden  scab- 
hard,  painted  red.  This  be  nosheath- 

cd,  and  displayed  a  Wade  fully  five 
feet  in  length,  dazzlin<^ly  bright,  and 
its  single  edge  shar])  as  a  razor.  It 
was  fitted  to  a  steel  hilt,  having  a 
cross-guard  of  twisted  \\Tonght  iron, 
and  the  round  handhold,  covered  with 
bra.sa  wire,  was  nearly  a  foot  long,  so 
that  ample  space  was  afforded  to 
gnisp  it  with  both  hands.  Near  the 
hilt  the  blade  was  little  more  than 
two  inches  broad,  but  it  gradually' 
widened  to  the  extremity,  where  its 
breadth  was  six  inches.  Tlic  back 
was  an  inch  thick,  and  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksirrar  was  imperme- 
ably  enclosed  in  a  groove,  so  that 
when  the  sword  descended  the  lioa\'y 
subtle  tluid  coursed  swiftly  down- 
ward, and  materially  inernsed  the 
momentum  of  tlie  stroke.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  blade  was  inscribed  in 
Grothic  characters,  "  Vim  vi  repdlere 

This  ponderousand  frightful  instni- 
ment  the  Headsman  wliirled  around 
his  head,  its  polished  blade  flashing 
like  a  broad  gleam  of  silvery  moon- 
shine in  the  sombre  dungeon. 

"  Ha !  ha!"  grinned  he,  what  think 
you  of  this  charming  tool.  Captain 
Vonved  1" 

"A  sword,"  replied  the  Rover,  with 
curling  lip  and  an  irrepressible  glance 
of  pnrad disdain.  "Is  the  oiUy  tool  fil 
for  the  hand  of  «  gentlenuin:  bol 
thatr 

"Ay,  what  of  this?" 
Tis  not  •  sword— 'tis  a  hoteker'a 
deaven" 

"Nay,  Captain  Vonved,  'tia  a  sword 
— ^tbe  goodly  Sword  of  Justice." 

"Then  all  I  have  to  say,  Ole  Hus- 
tm,  is,  tbat  such  a  Sword  of  Justice 
IB  only  fit  to  be  wielded  by— yourself !" 

"And  no  man  can  wield  it  better !" 
cried  the  Headsman,fiercely,  as  he  dex- 
terously swung  it  around  and  plunged 
it  to-and-fro  with  as  much  ease  as 
though  it  were  alight  rapier.  "Think 
what  you  please.  Captain  Vonved, 
but  with  this  same  good  blade  I  have 
eternally  divorced  trunk  and  head, 
body  and  soul,  of  many  a  hrave  and 
stalwart  fellow,  and  never  did  one 
complain  that  I  did  my  duty  in  aa 
unworkmanlike  fashion !" 
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"  "Docs  OTie  stroke  snffire?"  me  to  the  rnnciemTieil  ro.niment  on  the 

'^Witbmeitdoea — a  bunder  might  African  coast   There  was  a  China- 

hm  to  strUce  tfarieo.  Onhr  onoe  is  man  at  the  setttoment  who,  in  htoown 

life  have  I  failed  to  oecapitate  country,hadbeenabeadBinan,and  he 

Vlth  a  single  blow."  had  eT>jorf  d  morn  prao-tice  in  soven 

The  solitary  failure  evinces  your  days  than  I  ever  have  had  in  as  many 

akSIl,  efoa  Man  exoeptum |nave8  a  yean.  Hetau^^'btmethe lecrettrick 

rule.    Still  it  would  be annovmg,   To  of  the  cnift.  tli->uu'h  little  did  I  then 

what  did  you  attribute  it  f  i m a j^i ne  i  should  ever  have  nrrasion 

"The  fellow  was  properly  bound  to  exerciae  it.   But  this  does  not  ira- 

down,  but  he  drew  oaek  hm  stupid  mediately  concern  yon,  Captain  Vou- 

bead  at  the  very  inst^iTitmy  sword  de-  ved,  for  you  are  not  adjuu^ed  to  the 

SCCnded,  so  that  it  struck  "the  back  of  sword  like  an  ordinary  nnuislayer,  hut 

his  skull  insteaii  of  the  neck."  honoured  with  coudemnatiuu  to  the 

''PMbahly  thepoorma&waBalight-  wheel" 
Ij nervous ' '  Vonvt  fl  rlid not replvto  thiBduhious 

"  Nervous !  ay,  he  was  a  wretched  compliment,  and  the  tleadsman,  by  a 

creature.    He  murdered  his  wife's  powerful  efltort,  extricated  his  deadly 

grandmother;  and,  idiot-like,  he  vol-  sword  from  the  block.    He  critically 

nntarily  gave  himself  up  and  confessed  ran  his  eye  alon^'  the  keen  edge,  and 

the  deeid  I"  contemptuously  exclaimed  smiled  with  satisfaction  when  he 

the  HeadnnaiL  noted  that  it  was  perfectly  uninjured 

'*It  must  require  strength,  skill, and  by  the  severe  trial  which  it  had  nn> 

practice  to  wield  that  weapon,"  re*  dergone. 

marked  the  Hover.  ^  After  nil,  that  is  nothing  aston- 

**That  it  doea,  Captain  Vonved.  ishing"  remarked  Lara  Vonved,  "for 

See."  the  hlock  is  only  oak.  I  have  a 
As  he  uttered  the  la.'^t  rd  tlie  8trai;j:ht  two-rdcred  Spnnish  blade. 
Headsman  firmly  grasped  liu-  iiiii  of  with  which  I  have  divided  a  piece  of 
the  sword  with  both  hands,  rapidly  ligninn  vit:8,  six  inches  square,  at  A 
whirled  the  blade  in  a  pcrf(  I  ircle  sini^Ie  Mow;  and  I  have  an  Aifghan 
thrice  round  his  head  from  leit  to  yataghan  which  will  sever  a  small  bar 
ri^fat,  and  then  caused  it  to  descend  of  wrought  iron  without  having  its 
lice  ft  flash  of  light  sheer  down  on  the  edge  turned  or  injured." 
oaken  block,  in  which 't  V  iuied  itself  "Klincf-klang !  this  is  only  a  Bimple 
to  the  very  iMick,  aiui  when  he  re-  Danish  blade,  ont  I  would  wager  it 
leased  his  hold  the  projecting  portion  against  your  Spanish  cnt-ond-thrust 
of  the  blade  quivered  tremulously.  andyourAtfghan  yataghan.  Lignum 
The  Headsman  turned  and  looked  vita?  and  wrought  iron  !  Shoohoo  !" 
at  Lars  Vonved,  as  if  to  bespeak  his  growled  Ole  Hustru,  shaking  his 
adflsiration.  head  and  leering  inerednloasly,  whilst 
The  latter  fully  ap])ref'iated  the  he  carefully  resheathed  his  "Sword  of 
singular  example  of  Kkili  and  strentrth  Justice/'  an<l  replaced  it  in  the  bag. 
he  had  witnessed,  and  nodded  com-  He  next  drew  forth  and  displayed 
^iacently  and  approvingly.  to  Vonved  a  variety  of  the  terrible 
"  Who  taught  you  that  stroko  V  in-  -hanical  apphanfcs  of  his  ghastly 
"  Ha  !  is  it  not  tine  ?  is  it  not  beau-  othce.  There  were  fiat  roj>e8  composed 
tiful  f*  enthusiastically  roapcmded  the  of  cords  platted  together,  and  used  to 
Headsman.  '*Who  tangnt  it  met  hind  the  limbs  of  criminals  on  the 
Why,  my  old  predecessor  gave  me  scntTnlt]  ;  curioir^ly  ^■l:n]tcd  iron  man- 
some  hints,  and  I  improved  on  them  acles  for  similar  purposes;  a  shan)- 
myself ;  bnt  I  don't  mind  oottfessing  pointed  hnife  with  a  curved  blaae, 
to  you.  Captain  Vonved,  that  I  chiefly  used  to  rip  out  the  heart  of  any  liap- 
leamt  it  from  a  John  Chinaman."  ^  less  creature  condemitod  to  undergo 
"ALhuiamau  i  That  was  dioll,  i'  the  extreme  and  barbarous  pimish> 
fintfa.''  ^  ment  for  high  treason  ,*  and  Tarious 
Y.^  You  doubtless  have  hearrl  othor  iiustruments,  each  of  which,  ow- 
that  i,  when  a  young  fellow,  was  sent  \n<f  to  the  8peeial  use  to  wliich  it  was 
as  a  soldier  to  the  West  Indies,  and  dedicated,  would  haveexciteda  vi«»ibie 
for  aome  insignificant  acts  of  insubor-  shudder  ot  horror  in  any  man  less  sto- 
dination,  auda  lew  venial  errors  not  ical  than  Lars  Yonved.  He,  how- 
worthmentioiusg,  they  thence  drafted  ever,  regarded  these  successive  ob- 
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jecU  with  intelligctit  curiosity,  but 
-without  the  slightest  mamfeBtation  of 

disgust  or  dread,  and  he  calmly  lis- 
tened to  the  professional  elucidations 
of  tUe  Ileaddman  without  betraying  a 
shadow  of  dbmay  or  ai>preheiiAioii  at 
their  obvious  personal  application. 

At  last  0!e  Hustru  witli  ;i  il;ab«.»li- 
cal  jrrin,  drew  turili  a  rimml  Imr  of 
polishtMl  wrought  iron,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  fully  two  inches  in 
diameter.  A  piece  of  leather  was 
tightly  stitched  around  eight  inches 
of  one  extremity  to  serve  as  a  hand- 
hold. A  person  unsiispieinus  of  the 
use  of  this  bar  iuight  very  naturally 
have  imagined  it  to  he  a  lever  de- 
tached from  some  piece  of  machinery, 
but  the  Rover  recognised  it  at  once  as 
the  abhorrent  medium  of  that  fiend- 
like  pmushment  called  breaking 
alive  upon  the  wheel" — the  doom 
which  he  hinmeif  was.  condemned  so 
shortly  to  undergo.  To  assert  t  hat  he 
gased  ai  it  with  unshrinking  eyes,  an 
unmoved  countenance,  antl  witli  un- 
quailing  spirit  is  the  truth,  and  yet 
he  was  secretly  conscious  that  only  by 
the  sternest  exertion  of  his  proud,  de- 
fiant ?'v7/  wa.«(  he  enablnl  to  repres.*^ 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  nameless  hor- 
ror and  hate  which  crept  round  the 
fibfee  of  his  heart,  and  tingled  at  its 
very  core.  But  he  stireeeiied  in  main- 
taining his  usual  outward  impassi- 
bility, and  neither  by  look,  nor  word, 
nor  gesture  did  he  betray  tn  the  ob- 
servant Headsman  the  liidiK  ii  feeling. 

'•VVhut  du  you  cull  that,  Herr 
Headsman  r' 

"Jemkys!" 

"  Iron -kiss !  Iron-devil,  you  mean! ' 

*'  As  you  please,  Captom  Vonved, 
but  every  thing  haa  a  name— and  a 
use." 

Oie  Hustru  nodded  significantly  as 
he  uttered  this,  and  gently  rubbed  the 
jemkys  on  the  aleere  of  his  tunic 

"When  did  you  use  it  last  I"  ab- 
ruptly asked  Vonved. 

Three  years  ago  come  Juttl-tide'* 
(Christmas). 

"Upon  w]\om  1" 

"One  Jobel,  a  j)easant." 

"  What  had  he  done  !" 

"Waylaid  Baron  lien svold  of  Ki- 
oge.  and  murdered  him  within  sight 
of  his  own  castle.  A  peasant  who 
Idlld  his  lord  is  invariaoly  honoured 
with  the  wheel.'' 

Did  revenge  prompt  him  to  com- 
mit the  deedr 
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"  Why,  yes,  Captain  Vonved,  there 
was  little  doubt  of  that  The  Baron 

had  wronged  him  in  a  manner  you 

can  easily  imagine." 

"  And  that  jerukys— is  it  the  one 
always  used  1'' 

"ft  is.  My  predecessor,  like  my- 
self, never  used  anv  other." 

"  Tell  me,  now,  01c  Hustru,"  said 
Vbnfed,  with  a  slightly  perceptible 
degree  of  luiskines^H  in  his  tone,  and 
with  a  peculiar  uttemuce,  hke  one 
who  forces  himself  to  seek  informa- 
tion on  a  topic  at  once  personally 
jwiiiful  and  huscinating,  "now  many 
times  have  you  stood  by  the  wheel 
with  that  iernkys  in  your  hand?' 

"I  hardly  remember,  but  from  first 
to  la.^t,  I  have  u^ed  it  a  score  of  times 
at  least  They  don't  often  send  a  man 
to  the  wheel  now-a>daya :  it  is  re- 
served for  first-rate  outlaws  ^vL  .  liavo 
distinguished  themselves  from  the 
common  herd,  aud  to  them  it  is  as- 
signed as  a  peculiar  honour  and  pri- 
vilege 

How  many  blows  do  you  give)'* 
"Eight." 

"  In  what  manner?" 

"Tlie  eondenined  is  bound  on  the 
wheel  with  tiiis  roptc,  which  is  passed 
through  eye-bolts  in  the  planks,  ao 
that  ma  limhs  are  kept  apul  and  im- 
movably secured.  Tlie  wlieel  is 
mounted  so  as  to  revolve  some  feet 
clear  of  the  platliEnin  of  the  aoaffold. 
I  take  my  position  thus"  (the  Heads- 
man drew  himself  up,  with  his  ricrht 
foot  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  iern- 
kys grasped  by  both  hands  and  up- 
liftecfstraiglit  above  his  liead) — ''and 
wlien  a  si;^qi;il  is  given,  my  assistant 
at  the  other  edge  of  the  wheel  causes 
it  to  slowly  turn  rcmnK  and  I  suc- 
cessively break  the  1'  thr  thighs, 
aud  the  arms — the  lutt4ir  in  two 
places.  The  affair,  you  see,  is  very 
simple,  and  my  duty  is  performed  in 
three  minutes. 

"  Have  you  never  to  strike  twice  on 
the  same  partf* 

"  Never :  one  blow  always  suflBcea.** 

"  And  nothing  more  is  done  ?" 

"  No  :  after  that  he  remains  on  the 
wheel  until  he  dies." 

''Does  not  loss  of  blood  speedily  end 

his  sufferings  f" 

"  There  hi  rarely  any  blood  shed — 
sometimes  not  a  <iron.  " 

'  The  torture  unaergone  must  be 
fearful  I" 

"  Some  men  suffer  much  more  than 
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others.    T  have  Icn-^vni  several  wlio 
never  uttered  cry  nor  groan  after  the 
first  few  strokes :  others  shriek  until 
their  tongues  stiffen  in  death." 
"  H(nv  JoDg  doei  a  man  tonally 

linger?" 

Some  men  die  in  a  single  hour, 
others  linger  from  tveiity  to  thirtv 
hours.  Tnpn-  is  no  certainty.  All 
depends  on  their  strength  and  on  the 
weather/* 

**Thft  weather!  What  can  the  wea- 
ther mstti  r  ]" 

"Very  much.  All  men  on  the 
wheel  acream  for  water  to  aaanage 
their  burning  thirst,  but  the  law  for- 
bids a  single  drop  to  be  given  them. 
Doctors  say  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  Aink  a  copious  draus^ht  of  water 
they  wouM  f'Ttliwith  dio.  Tn  very 
cold  or  very  hot  wentlifr  the  stron^'cst 
man  soon  expires,  but  in  mild,  laitiy 
weatfaar  he  survives  many  hours.  No 
one  in  my  ex] '^ri m  o  livi  d  so  lonjr  on 
the  wheel  aa  -iVndrtjas  Wigdahl,  the 
parricide.  I  heard  him  moan  forty- 
wat  fatonn  after  he  had  been  broken." 

"  T-^  man  jvistifieil  in  ('(^ndciiinini^ 
«veD  Uie  vilest  monster  to  a  death 
like  thisl"  mnrmnred  Lars  Vonved, 
rather  speaking  to  himself  than  ad- 
dressing the  Headsman.  "  Life  for 
life  may  be  right  and  justifiable,  but 
to  kill  by  forty-fonr  hours  of  slow  tor- 
ture is  inhuman." 

"  Courage,  Cnptnin  Vonvpd!  All 
Copenhagen  will  await  you  in  Kon- 
flsns  T3LyU>rw  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
me  like  a  liero!" 

"There  \»  no  heroitim  in  tlio  act  of 
dying,"  coldly  responded  the  Rover; 
"*ti8  the  life- a  man  lives  that  reiuU  rn 
Urn  a  hero,  and  not  the  death  he  dies." 

"  Well,  some  people  call  you  a  hero 
.—-that's  all  I  kno#." 

**  I  am  not  a  hero,  Ole  Hustni,  bnt 
a  very  miJ^raljIe  man,  fnr  I  sludl  ne- 
ver morecnioy  axhncanaiess  sleep— like 
you." 

"Kling-klang!  you  will  yet  deep 
ai  sound  as. a  rock." 
"In  this  lifer 

"Ay,  to-night,  I'll  wanaot  ymi. 
All  men  sleep  soundly  the  night  Ija- 
fore  their  execution." 

"  Is  that  true,  Ole  Hustrul  * 

**  So  true  that  I  never  knew  mote 
than  a  single  exception  to  the  rule." 

"'Tis  marvellous.  What  is  the 
reason  r 

"  Shoohoo !  I  never  gave  a  thought 
•boat  it,  bat  I  know  *&  so." 


"  An<I  ;it  wliat  hour  tO^OfRKW  will 
they  h  ad  me  forth  T' 

At  the  usual  hoiu",  I  suppose." 

"When  is  that?" 

"Nine  o'eLuk.  or  ten,  at  latest." 

Vonved  mused  awhile,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  queries. 

"You  say  you  give  eight  blows  with 
the  jernk>  s ;  hut  is  not  a  ninth  some- 
times  ordered 

**Itis." 

"  ^wav  of  a  death-blow  f" 
"Yes.  ^\'e  call  it  the 'mengrstrokei' " 
"  How  is  it  given  ? ' 
"Across  the  breast,  directly  over 

the  heart.    It  kills  instantly." 

"Who  gives  you  the  order?" 

"  The  Captain  of  liie  Guard  round 
the  scaffold ;  bnt  he  dare  not  give  it 
on  his  own  authority.  Sometimes, 
and  esj>ecially  of  late  years,  it  Ims 
been  ordered  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  eighth  blow,  so  in  that  case 
all  is  quirkiy  over." 

"  Do  you  think  the  *mfiroy  stroke' 
will  be  accorded  me  V* 

"I  have  heard  that  it  will  noi. 
Tliey  say  the  Kin^  will  not  grant  an 
atom  of  mercy  to  you." 

Vonved's  hands  elenched  and  his 
eyes  flashed  at  this  cruel  announce- 
ment, and  thp  Headsman  filently 
chuckled,  anticipating  an  outburst  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  condemned; 
out  Vonveil  simply  f^aid — 

"  May  King  Frederick  meet  with 
more  nu  rcy  in  his  hour  of  need  than 
he  wills  to  grant  unto  me  in  mine !" 

A  lung  nilence  ensued.    Vonve<1  np- 

fteared  to  grow  abstracted  iiiid  ob- 
ivious  of  the  prfisen<  e  of  the  Heads- 
man, f(  r  he  fi.xed  his  gaze  steadily  on 
the  dungeon  floor,  and  stirred  neither 
hand  nor  foot 

Ole  Hustru  carefully  replaced  every 
article  in  the  Icatiiem  bag,  and  se- 
cured its  mouth.  Then  lie  f<  l<]ed  his 
arms,  and  looked  curiamtiy  at  the  in- 
ert figure  of  the  Rover,  the  Heads- 
man waB  puzzled.  He  was  perfectly 
ftware  that  Lars  Vonved  had  nonic 
secret  motive  in  obtaining  the  inter- 
view, and  that  all  (heir  previous  eoa- 
versation  was,  so  to  speak,  mere  skil- 
ful skirnvsliing  preliminary'  to  the  real 
aat^iult  of  arms.  "  What  dojes  he 
wanti  What  subtle  acheme  is  he 
brooding  over  ?  Does  he  imairine  he 
can  du(ie  or  foil  nuf'  tiiought  the 
Headsman. 

Still  Vt>nved  remained  motionless. 
"Captain  Vonved,"  remarked  the 
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Headsman,  at  lenn^Ii,  "  if  it  pk 
you,  I  will  now  retire.  " 

V  onve4  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
without  noticing  the  question,  said— 

"  Uerr  HeadaDAD,  what  saUiy  do 
theypay  yonV* 

'^Twenty-fiyespede-dalenC^fS  ISt. 
9d.)  the  jrear." 

That  is  very  little  for  flerrjces  laeh 
as  yours." 

"Truly  it  is,  Captain  VoiiT<ed;  but 
I  also  receive  the  same  daily  rations 
98  a  private  .soldier,  and  then  I  have 
my  perquiiiit€s  and  fees.*' 

"Ah,  I  forgot  them.  What  do  they 
allmv  Villi  for  ail  execution 

'*  Five  specic-dalers  per  man." 

"So,  so,  '  muttered  Vonved,  and 
again  lie  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  He  is  coming  to  the  pointy" 
thought  the  Headsman,  now  all  keen 
atteiiti(Mi,  and  vigilantly  observant 

S 1 1  K  i  nly  Vonm  looked  op,  and  in 
a  low,  significant  tone  remar  Iced— 

*'  I  warrant  you  find  no  difficulty  in 
spending  yonr  aalafy  and  your  fees 
within  thesf  walla  ?" 

The  Headsman  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  grinned  a  decided  nega- 
tive. 

How  does  the  mon^  ehiefly  eo, 
ebr 

^'Thor's  Hammer !  you  need  not  ask 
that.  Captain  Vonved.  The  dice-box 
and  the  brandy  flask,  and  a  few  little 
luxuries  besides,  swallow  up  all  I  can 
get  before  it  burns  a  hole  in  my 
pouch." 

"Then  you  could  pleasantly  spend 

inorc  it"  you  had  it  r 

*'Toi(inerl  ves,  a  hundred  times 
more.  When  business  is  slack,  and 
no  fees  nor  perquisites  drop  in,  I  often 
have  not  a  mark  in  my  pouch  for 
weeks  at  a  spell ;  and  as  the  canteen 
won't  fill  my  flask,  on  credit,  and  no> 
body  will  throw  dice  with  me  for  love, 
I  e  en  am  compelled  to  growl  over  my 
dry  rations^  and  coil  myself  up  to  sleep 
away  the  tuna" 

*'  That  is  excessively  trying  to  your 
temper.  Even  a  headsman's  life  has 
its  cbawbaeks,  I  pereeive.  Come 
now,  Ole  Hustru,"  added  Vonved,  in 
a  frank  confidential  way,  "Buppose 
I  oonld  show  you  a  way  how  to  re- 
plenish your  poudi  with  money 
enough  to  enable  you  to  jovially  rat- 
tle the  dice,  and  drain  the  llask  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  come— what  would 
you  say  V* 

The  Headsmni*!  sf  ea  flaibad  and 


glittered,  and  he  drew  a  deep  inspi- 
ration. 

"rU  do  any  .thing  for  gold— any 
thing  I  can  do  safely." 

"  J  list  so  :  I  see  we  shall  icon  un- 
derstand one  another.** 

"I  said  safely  Captain  VonTed,*' 
reiterated  the  Headsmaii,  wiili  em- 

£ basis,  "whatever  you  require  must 
e  wit^  my  power  to  perform  safe- 
ly and —  honourably." 

"My  excellent  friend,"  blandly 
repliea  Vonved,  with  a  courteous 
Miiiie,  "  how  cau  you  for  a  moment 
imagine  I  would  desire  you  to  do 
aught  for  me  which  f  nuld  possibly 
endanger  your  safety,  disturb  your 
peace  of  mind,  burthen  your  tender 
(x>nsdenee  with  remorse,  or  be  dero- 
gatory to  your  stainless  honour  V* 

"By  Odiu  and  Wodin !  speak  your 
mind,  Captain  Vonved,  for  we  may 
be  interrupted  ere  long.  What  am  I 
to  <lo  ?" 

"A  simple  and  easily  performed 
serrice,  for  which  you  shall  reeeiTa 
this  as  eamert-moncnr,"  and  Vonved 

drew  f  >rtfi  a  purse  from  his  bosom, 
and  clinked  its  captive  coins.  His 
wife  had  amply  supplied  him  with 
fold 

The  Headsman  listened  with  a 
gloating  vittoge  to  the  me taiiic  sounds, 
and  inToInntarily,  as  it  were,  he  cried, 
"  Hvormenet  V 

"Ten  Frcderik  d'ors  fresh  from 
the  royal  mint.  See  I"  and  he  rolled 
them  out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
made  them  ring  on  the  bench.  Their 
soft,  yet  clear  auriferous  tinkle  dis- 
coursed delicious  music  to  the  greedy 
ears  of  the  Headsman. 

"You  say  that  will  be  eiimrt* 
money  only  1" 

Vonved  nodded,  and  careMIy  re- 
placed the  glittering  gold  eoina  in  the 
purae. 

"  And  how  much  after  the  service 
is  rendered  V* 

"Tlirice  this  sum." 

"  Will  that  be  after  your  death  %" 

"Ay." 

**  I  suspected  as  much,"  cried  the 

Hr  .irisman,  with  a  disappointed  aiiL 

"  In  that  case,  who  is  to  pay  me  I" 

"It  would  not  be  prudent  to  name 
the  party." 

"Th  n  what  secutitgr  have  I  for 

the  payment  (" 

"  My  word  of  honour." 

Ole  Hustm  shook  his  head,  and 
gravely  intimated  ^at  in  hitpiivata 
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opinion  wordi  «f  ^lioiioar  were  mere 

breath. 

"  What  laughed  Vonved,  "  is  not 
the  honour  of  a liover  as  good  as  that 
of  a  headsman  t  Bj  paying  you 
eame.st-moncy  I  trust  to  your  ho- 
nour, and  it  is  only  reasonable  you 
should  trust  to  mine  in  return.  The 
•icurity  is  all  on  your  side." 

"What  am  I  to  do T  reiterated 
the  Headsman. 

''Gire  me  the  mercy  stroke  to- 
reorrow,"  answered  Vonved,  apeak- 
ing  slowly  and  emphatically. 

**lmpoe8ibl6jCaptain  Voared.** 

Why  sol  Wlm  thore'a  a  trill 
there'aawi^.*' 

"  I  dare  not  do  it  without  a  spe- 
cial order." 

But  CBiBot  yon  do  it— V 
dent  ?" 

*•  Such  an  accident  r^vi^r  happens." 
Bah  I  there  must  hv  a  pretMxient 
Tkusitwiii  eome  to  pass:  your  as- 
sistant turns  the  wheel  too  mpidly, 
and  causes  you  to  miscalculate  your 
stroke,  so  that  the  very  first  blow  of 
the  jernkys  fidls  across  my  heart,  and 
I  am  thus  spared  all  the  torture  of 
being  broken  alive.  You  comprehend, 
my  friend  1** 

The  Headnnan  mused  ere  lie  re- 
plied— 

**It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
eonnlranoe  of  my  assistant" 

"Well?" 

"  He  uHist  be  briKvl." 

"Just  80.    Every  man  has  his 

Erice,  it  is  said.  What  would  buy 
iin,  do  ynii  think  ]" 
"  He  would  require  the  half  of 
what  that  purse  contains^  and  he 
would  then  nave  me  in  his  power, 
and  might  betray  me." 

"N^t  Fo,  Ole  Hustru,  your  fears 
are  chiunrical.  The  gentleman  in 
question  dare  not  betray  you  for  his 
own  g.-il:*\  ])esides  which,  ho  i.s  douht- 
less  a  man  of  honour — like  his  master.  " 

The  Headsman  indulged  in  a  harsh 
gnfing  laugh,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
acros.'^ liis  breast.  Their  i>alrns  were 
visibly  itching  to  clutch  tue  gold. 

YcmTed  produced  a  «naU  rouleau, 
which  he  unwrapped,  and  displayed 
five  more  Frederik  d*ors,  which  he 
had  kept  in  reserve. 

''Here,"  said  he,  ''is  the  douceur 
for  your  assistant.   Sec  !  I  add  it  to 
your  ten  pieces  in  the  ]»ur.->e.  And 
now,  do  you  agree  to  my  proposal  ] ' 
"Do  you  pledge  your  honour,  Cap- 


tain Vonyed,  that  I  shaU  be  psid  the 

other  thirty  Frederik's  promised  1" 

"I  do  ;  provided  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  jirst  time  your  jernkys  de- 
scends it  give.s  the  mer^  stroke  effec- 
tually, lu  that  case  a  sure  hand  will 
convey  to  you  the  thirty  Frederik's 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  this 
time." 

"Then  I  swear  to  do  it»  Captain 

Vonved !" 

The  Rover  at  once  tossed  the  parse 
to  the  outstretched  hand  or  the 
Headsman,  who  greedily  clutch r^l  if, 
and  then  balanced  it  a  moment  m  his 
palm,  as  though  the  weight  of  so 
small  a  bulk  gave  him  peculiar  satis- 
faction, ere  he  '  i^'  T  fally  deposited  it 
in  a  leathern  pouch  within  the  boaoui 
of  his  tunic 

"  Remember,  Ole  ITUstru,  five  of 
those  pieces  are  the  retaining  fee  of 
your  worthy  assistant." 

"Trust  me,  Captain  Vonved,  h6 
shall  liave  his  driKke>penge*'  (dnnk- 

money ). 

"And  one  word  more.  Beware," 
cried  Vonved,  menacingly,  "that  you 
do  not  deceive  me,  nor  betray  my 
confidence,  for  if  you  do,  I  have 
fnends  who  will  take  your  life  as 
surely     you  stand  there." 

The  Hcadsmun's  lurid  eyes  glared 
savagely  at  this  threat,  but  it  ob- 
Tiottslv  startled  him. 

*•  M  hat  would  vou  have  ?"  sullenly 
retorted  he.  "  I  nave  sworn  to  faith- 
fully earn  your  red  gold,  and  the 
treble  eUFSe  of  Odin  rest  upon  my 
head  if  I  break  my  oath  to  you." 

"  So  he  it^  Ole  Hustru.  And  now 
you  cau  go. 

Without  another  word  the  Heads- 
man seized  his  hag,  lifted  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  military  salute, 
ami  strutle  to  the  dungeon  door,  at 
which  he  hammered  with  his  fist 
Tlu;  bolts  were  promptly  witli drawn, 
the  grim  Headsman  passed  into  the 
vaulted  corridor,  the  ponderous  door 
was  reclosed  and  secured,  and  Lan 
Vonved  was  once  more  alone. 

On  to  his  feet  sprang  the  fettered 
captive,  and  his  countenance  under- 
went an  in.stantaneous  changa 

"  Pah,"  ejarnlflted  he,  "  I  now  can 
bxeathe  freely.  The  revolting  pre- 
sence of  that  areh  miscreant  poDnt- 
ed  even  the  air  of  this  dungeon. 
I've  played  my  cards  and  he  has 
played  his,  and  I  am  the  winner.  I 
could  read  avwy  thought  of  fhtl 
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monstrous  wretch  in  the  changes  and  Headsman  had  no  faith  in  Vonved's 
tlashca  of  his  serpent's  eyes  and  ape's  proniise  of  a  further  reward  after  the 
features.  All,  Ole  Hufitru,  thou  art  service  required  was  performed,  and 
intensely  ennning,  but  wisdom  was  he  moreoTer  never  intended  to  re- 
denied  tliee  frt»rn  thy  birth.  Tlioii  <1<  i  in  ]iis  own  pl(>(]<:e.  Still  the 
art  now  gone  in  hot  haste  to  General  Hradsnian  tinnly  believed  tlmt  \on- 
Foulsen,  to  wliom  thou  wilt  reveal  ved  trusted  hiui  and  relieci  nu  his 
all  that  ha^  passed  within  these  four  pledge.  This  was  precisely  the  im- 
walls  durin;^'  our  interview.  Beitso.  pression  that  Vonved  desired  to  eon- 
1  care  not.    My  end  ifl«ervcd."  vey — his  end  therein  was  gained. 

It  was  even  so.  Lars  Vonved's  That  end  was  simply  to  impress  the 
■ole  object  throu;;hout  the  mysteri-  Commandant  of  tne  dtadd,  and  the 
ous  interview  was  to  bri>)e  the  Heads-  authorities  generally,  with  a  pro- 
man,  and  to  affect  to  believe  that  the  found  conviction,  that  he,  Lars  Von- 
wily  villain  would  really  earn  his  ved,  finallv  hopdMB  of  escape,  waa 
reward,  present  and  i»rosj)ective,  in  naturally  desirona  to  avoid  a  liuger- 
the  manner  stipulated.  But  Vonved  ing  death  of  Imrrible  torture  on  the 
knew  well  Umt  the  Headsman  would  wheel,  by  bribing  the  Headsman  to 
not  nm  the  risk  of  severe  punish-  give  him  the  coup-de-grace,  or  mercj 
ment  by  giving  the  mcrey  stroke  un-  stroke,  by  tht  first  blow  of  the  jem- 
authorized,  and  he  also  knew  that  kys. 

when  Ole  Hustru  appeared  to  behove  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Amalia 

that  he  would  receive  Uiirty  pieces  of  Vonved  was  admitt^  to  visit  her 

gold  after  the  scrvico  untfertaken,  husband  for  the  last  time,  and  pre- 
that  the  cunning  hypocrite  sei  retly  eisely  at  midnight  she  bade  him  fare- 
thought  otherwise.    In  brief,  the  weU. 


BAIN  IN  SEFTBMBBB. 

0  swECT  September  rain  1 

I  hear  it  fall  upon  the  garden  beds, 
Freslueninj:  the  blossoms  which  begin  to  wane ; 

Or  'tis  a  snirit  who  treads 

The  humid  alleys  through — 
Whose  light  wings  rustle  in  the  avenue'— > 

Whose  breath  is  like  the  rose, 
When  to  the  dawn  its  petals  first  unclose. 

Swift,  swift,  the  dancing  lines 
Flash  on  the  water,  brim  the  dusky  pool, 
Brim  the  w  liite  cups  of  bindweed,  wnere  it  twines 

Amid  the  hedgerows  cool 

Eastward  cloud-shadows  drift 
•Where  the  %vet  Autumn  brcese  is  flying  swift — 

111 mlinu  the  poplar  tree — 
Chasing;  white  sails  along  the  misty  sea. 

Drenching  the  dry  brown  tur^ 
Softdiingthe  naked  eomland  for  tne  plough. 
Fretting  with  bells  of  foam  the  eddying  vutf 

Ivoading  the  heavy  bough 
With  moisture,  whose  relief 
Slakes  the  hot  thirst  of  every  porous  leaf— 

0  sweet  September  rain  ! 
We  welctmie  thee  across  the  Western  main. 

This  earth  is  very  fair, 
Whereon  with  careless  tliauklcsa  hearts  we  stand  : 
A  sphere  of  marvels  is  this  coiling  air, 

Girdling  the  fertile  land  j 

There  the  cUnnl-isIands  he — 
There  the  great  tempests  do  arise  and  die — 

The  rain  is  craoled  there, 
Palls  on  the  round  world,  makfia  it  graen  and  fair. 
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Unfelt,  tmaeen,  unlieard, 
The  rain  comes  sudden  from  tho  concave  sky : 
Even  80  the  human  8i>irit  oft  U  stirred 

Most  imperceptibly : 

Rustle  as  if  of  rain 
Heard  in  the  chamhen?  of  our  heart  s  lone  fano— ' 

Breath     ol  freslieued  tlowers 
Whom  odour  periAhed  in  the  soltiy  hoon. 

A  mystery  lurks  within 

Onr  hr.irts  ;  we  live  a  false  fai-titious  lifo. 
Earth  trembles  with  inexpiable  ain : 

Wherefore  its  outer  life 

Falls  gross  upon  our  ears, 
Deaden  in*:  the  delicate  mnsic  of  the  spheres — 

Seems  unto  us  the  best. 
So  that  ve  know  not  love,  we  know  not  rest 

Only  sometimes  we  lie 
Where  Autumn  sunshine  gtreams  like  purple  wine 
Throogb  dusky  lirnnches,  gazing  on  the  slgr. 

And  shadowv  dreams  divine, 

Our  troubted  hearts  invest 
With  thr  faint  fantasy  of  utter  rest — 

And  tor  one  moment  we 
Hear  the  long  wave-roU  of  the  Infinite  Sea. 

UosTDm  Gounre. 


POUTICAL 

If  faith  may  be  reposed  in  the  pro- 
gramme sketched  in  the  memorable 
letter  addressed,  Mou  chn-  Fn  i^igny^ 
chroniclers  of  future  political  events 
will  have  an  easy  time.  They  may 
cease  from  lacking  theur  wits  to  dis- 
cover the  probable  intentions  of  the 
imperial  janitor  of  the  Temple  of 
Janna,  ana  please  themselTes  in  trac- 
ing his  progress  in  those  interior  ame- 
liorations, moral  development^*,  nnd 
augmentations  of  the  resources  of 
Fnnoe»  which  form,  he  obsenres,  a 
field  vast  enough  for  his  ambition  and 
sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  Entertainiiii; 
a  sincere  admiration  fur  his  Ini]»ei  ial 
Majesty,  our  interest  and  sentimenta 
also  rei^ard  his  immediate  posterity, 
eiri'-e  we  should  rejoice  to  see  him 
take  8tej>s  calculated  to  make  the 
throne  o«  Franoe  oonstitational  and 
hereditary,  and  therefore  secitre  :  and 
this  interest  extends  not  only  to  his 
eon  and,  may  we  say,  heir,  bnt  to  the 
avuncular  ancestor  from  whom  he 
mnv  almost  be  said  to  have  inherited 
lus  sceptre.  Taking  up  lately  the 
■* Memorial de StHll^ne,"  its leaTes 
opened;  as  if  we  were  trying  sortes 
VirgiltanfF,  at  the  anecdote  of  the 
exiled  £mi>cror,  one  day,  iluriug  a 
ridfl^  ea  seeing  a  plough  at  work,  dia- 
nNnitiog»  ana  iafciiig  the  stiha,  tiy- 


ing  his  hand  at  making  a  furrow. 
Had  he  evinced  an  agricultural  taste 
on  the  large  field  /'/  France 
offered  him,  he  mi^ht  have  never  left 
her  for  that  m^ed  rock. 

Considetiog  now  strong  is  the  in- 
flnenee  of  the  per-i'>n;il  riiaract(T  of  a 
king  upon  politics,  esiieciaily  where 
the  monarch  is  despotic,  some  Inief 
remarks  on  the  qualities  of  the  ine- 
Bent  Emperor  of  the  Freneh  are  not 
out  of  place  when  discussing  his  po- 
litical programme. 

The  cluiracter  of  Xapoleon  the 
Tliinl  seems  to  partake  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  quiet  father  as  well 
as  of  his  restless  uncle:  the  for> 
mcr,  not  al»i(rmn;  tlie  turmoil  his 
crot^Ti  ciiused  him,  quitted  Holland 
and  royalty  for  Gratz  and  private  life, 
was  notable  for  studious  habits,  liis 
mind,  insensible  to  the  love  of  power, 
being  open  to  the  vanity  of  author- 
ship,  and  he  was  esteemed  for  acts  uf 
charitv  and  kindness.  When  Napo- 
leon the  First  heenme  i  father,  friends 
of  peace  fondly  hoped  he  would  avoid 
^posing  his  son's  mheritanoe  to  new 
hazards,  and  would  apply  himself  to 
domestic  jwlicy ;  but  this  orpectation 
proved  vain,  for  conquerors  are  not 
cast  in  the  moidd  of  common  men. 
Had  Alexander  been  Ephestion,  he 
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would  not  Iisfv  done  like  Alexander. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  Bona- 
parte belbre  he  converted  his  elective 
station,  as  Firet  Consul,  into  an  here- 
ditary claim  on  the  throne,  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  extent  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  France  at  this  day,  as  to 
omliarraaB  the  present  foperor;  for 
a  large  portion  of  tlie  nation  enter- 
tains ideas  of  tiie  advantaurs  of  a  lle- 
publiciA  form  uf  guvernnuiii.  In  his 
recent  spistle,  he  declares :— "  I  have 
great  conquests  to  make,  but  only  in 
France."  Assuredly  the  best  con- 
que*>t  he  could  make  would  be  to  wean 
mnchmen  in  favour  of  Republican- 
ism, and  attach  them  to  a  safer  sys- 
tem of  government,  by  giving  proof 
of  its  value.  Ready  ranged  on  his 
aide  are  the  prudent  and  largest  partv 
who,  remcmWing  the  fate  of  Poland, 
and  femng  in  prospect  the  internal 
storms  inseparable  m>m  electiTe  mon- 
archy  of  an  ancient  nation,  divided 
into  factions,  ask  how  is  it  possible 
to  calculate  upon  free  and  conscien- 
tions  Totes  in  a  country  devoted  to 
luxury,  and  where  all  are  scrambling 
for  places  and  promotion  j  and  they 
dread  lest  surrounding  foreign  Powers 
should  profit  by  dissensions  amon^r 
pnrties  who  have  given  up  none  of 
their  }io]»es,  and  whose  animosities 
would  be  kept  alive  by  election.  To 
all  lovers  ot  security,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  hereditary  jirinciple,  the  sight 
of  Le  Princf  Imjterial  is  a  happiness; 
he  is  to  them  "the  hope  of  France," 
and  they  are  eager  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  his  future  character. 

The  subordinate  question  as  to  the 
establishment  of  what  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  an  hereditary  throne, 
annereditary  ?e?inte.  wliose  f<iip|iort 
shsdl  be  that  of  a  wealtii^-,  wcii  edu- 
eatei^  intdhgent,  and  independent 
corp$  d* elite,  has  l»een  recently  re- 
vived, and  its  discussion  must  be 
deemed  a  notable  sign  of  the  times, 
having  plainly  been  promoted  by  the 
court,  to  test  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try. The  First  I^ajKiieon  allowed  his 
pride  to  forbid  concession  (at  the 
time  he  was  declared  Emperor)  to 
the  declared  wishe.s  of  his  senate, 
that  the  office  of  senator  should  be 
hereditary,  that  the  senate  should 
have  a  legislative  yeto^  and  shonUi 
spf  cially  guard  personal  treedom  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Press.  Subsequently 
ht  became  wiser,  and  sought  out  and 
eoneUiated  th4  eld  Bobi%.  **It  is 
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among  these  men,"  said  he,  "  that  all 
the  great  estates  msiy  still  be  found, 
and  through  their  wealth  they  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  influence  of  which 

the  gitvernmmt  ought  to  enjo^  mme  9f 
the  benefit  "  At  the  sitting!:  of  his 
Coimcil  of  State,  in  18(H>,  he  said : — 

**The  legislative  body  ought  to  be 
compoeed  of  mcniben  who,  irfter  their 
term  of  service  expires,  should  be  able 
to  maintain  themselTes  on  their  fortmies, 
without  having  places  given  them.  .  .  . 
TTie  men  I  should  like  to  see  in  the 
legislature  arc  old  landed  proprietors, 
married,  as  it  were,  to  the  State  by  their 
family  uonnexion8,or  by  their  profession, 
and  thus  more  or  \e»  attached  to  public 

life  The  charm  which  belongs 

to  great  authority  and  high  considera- 
tion in  society  would  counteract  the  re- 
pugnance which,  in  some  countries,  men 
of  easy  fortunes  feel  for  office,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  the  goTemment  folU 
into  the  bands  of  UocUiesds  snd  in^ 
trigners." 

The  British  public,  who  frequently 
read  reproaches  a«^'ain.st  men  like  the 
Earl  of  l)erbj  and  the  Dukes  of  New-^ 
castle  and  Argjde,  for  their  sn]'P^^ed 
attachment  to  "quarter  day,"  readily 
understand  that  foreign  ministers, 
onbom  to  long  rent-rolls,  find  that 
sweet  day  of  office  almost  inflisprns- 
able.  (Jur  dukes  and  lords,  when 
ousted  from  ^e  government,  can  re- 
tire to  mansions  not  yielding  in  com- 
fort to  the  palaces  of  the  continent, 
and  are  more  independent  than  fo- 
reign ministers,  who  are  without  large 
private  fortunes,  and  await  the  plea- 
sure of  their  Sovereipi  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  retiring  pensions. 
The  Fhst  Bonaparte  attemjited  to 
f(  uiid  a  new  aristocracy,  being  well 
nwarc  that  nobility  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  a  State,  a  graceful  me- 
dium of  recompense,  and  an  ornament 
and  upholder  of  the  thronr.  Va\\  it 
is  easier  to  set  up  an  overturned 
throne  than  to  construct  an  aristo- 
cracy, and  he  was  possessed  with  tihe 
pre-rntiTnent  thnt  lie  was  unable  to 
found  any  thing  permanent.  In  full 
council  he  exclaimed  one  day: — 

An  this  will  last  as  long  at  I  hold 

ont.  but  when  I  am  gone,  my  son  may 
call  himself  a  lucky  feUow  it  he  has  a 
coiqple  of  thovsaadi  a  year.** 

Pkris  was  not  built  in  a  day.  The 
prenent  Emperor  has  better  prospect 
of  sceinfi;  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
forming  Tbself  round  his  throne,  and 
sevefal  cdieiunstaBoea  enfthfne  ttf  raa" 
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der  liim  more  likely  than  his  uncle  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  support  of  as 
hrgo  a  portkMi  as  poMibU  of  both 
the  old  and  new  aristocracies.  Mean- 
while the  order  of  nobilitv  of  France 
is  in  a  disordered  state,  and  such  is  the 
haa^eriBg  sfter  titlee,  tiiftt  men  will 
not  be  content  to  remain,  a.^  rxmoni,'* 
US,  wealthy  commoner.^  ;  hihI  the  re- 
presentative svstem  doe^  not  permit 
tbeoi  to  c»blNii  pow«r  through  its 
means.  However,  years  are  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  LouiB  Napoleon,  wlio 
never  possessed  his  unde's  marvel- 
lous activi^,  md  ii  Ukelv  to  beoome 
inclined  to  surrender,  by  depret^H, 
somewhat  of  his  despotic  authority  to 
a  Fartument,  proTided  it  were  mora 
veasonably  constituted  than  the  pre- 
sent Senate  and  Legislative  l)ody. 
The  First  Napoleon  ei^jo^ed  a  physi- 
od  and  meBtd  eonetltntiop  qualified 
to  rapport  the  fatigues  he  heaped  on 
it ;  the  sittings  of  the  Council  never 
seemed  too  1od£  for  him.  What  a 
member  of  the  ftltieh  Piuiiament  he 
would  liave  made  !  He  could  have 
out-talked  ten  town  members,  ami 
laid  a  score  of  county  one«  waste. 
In  the  laborious  years  of  his  Ooim- 
cil  during  the  Consulate,  he  never 
ap()eared  fatigued.  Then  were  framed 
the  laws,  the  codes,  the  decrees, 
tim  regulations,  the  wonder-work- 
ing centralire<l  administration,  which 
^Ui  govern  France.  He  often  pre- 
lided  oTer  wioue  oommftteee  from 
too  in  the  evening  till  five  in  the 
momincr,  nn'l,  having  taken  a  bath, 
declaimed  it  worth  four  hours'  sleep, 
and  wae  rend j  to  Teeommence  mtrk  I 
Ad.  autocrat,  or  an  Emperor,  govern- 
ing without  a  political  constitution, 
requires  a  strong  physical  one.  The 
kto  Onr  of  Roanadid  not  want  this 
latter  qualification.  Bonaparte  sur- 
rendered  power  to  no  man,  and  would 
hardly  have  consented  to  give  it  up 
to  a  parliament.  On  hie  fetum  from 
EUba,  adversity  having  taught  him  a 
lesson,  and  after  a  cool  examination 
of  his  position  and  interest,  he  was, 
at  one  time,  willing  to  listen  to  ad- 
risers  who  preached  the  propriety  of 
adopting  liberal  principles,  such  as 
permittipg  freedom  of  election  and 
pobiio  dieenssions,  making  his  minis- 
ters responsible  to  the  law  and  legis- 
lature, and  above  all,  liberty  of  the 
IVaM,  which,  ha  beoamo  convmeed,  it 
ii«ajihnidtoitiie^- 
"^llia  aatim  mas^  Mpyorl  om,"  he 


declared,  addini;,  "if  it  requires  public 
liberty  as  a  recompenae,  it  »hall  haT«  it. 
My  situation  is  new.  I  demand  nothing 
better  than  to  be  enliglitened.  I  am 
awakened ;  one  is  nut  at  furty-fire  yean 
of  age  what  one  was  at  thirty.  Tlte  re- 
pose  of  a  constituiional  king  may  suU  mtm 
It  will  more  Miuredfy  suit  my  ton.^ 

This  promi.sinfj  temper  of  mind  did 
not  last,  if  true  it  be,  as  is  still  re- 
ported, that  when  asked  if  ha  wmiM 
consent  to  govern  merely  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  his  proud  and 
active  spirit  rebelled : — "  Wcm  I"  de- 
clared he,  *^famai«  jt  m  mwM  yn 

Uis  nephew,  now  some  ten  years 
older  than  the  vnda  who  tiiought  ra' 
pose  might  be  convenient,  is  growing 

stout,  and,  in  walking,  supports  him- 
self with  a  stick.  Meanwhile  his 
diild  is  but  a  mere  infimt,  whose 

handSjaren  twenty  years  hence,  would 
not  hold  the  sceptre  of  France  firmly, 
unless  he  were  supported  by  such  a 
system  of  government  as  woold  ena- 
ble the  throne  of  Englaml  to  be  occu- 
pied by  an  infant.  A  representative 
Lower  House  and  an  Upper  one,  mo- 
delled somewhat  on  ours,  would  be 
the  l>est  jruarantees  for  domestic  and 
foreign  peace,  and  all  its  attendant 
liberties. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  are  terms  which,  it 
was  well  observed,  always  growled  at 
one  amlheir,  wheI^evw  ther  came  to- 
gether.  BMpntiam  and  freedom  of 
the  Press  are  ineomy>atiV)le  ;  and 
the  authority  in  question,  no  bad 
jnd^  of  the  character  of  the  fVwh 
nation,  declared  it  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire that  this  liberty  should  be  re- 
stricted. No  master  of  hounds  was 
more  ready  to  lead  his  pack  to  the 
field,  and  ii^ne  more  determined  to 
silence  fighting  and  insubordination 
in  the  kennel ;  or  at  least,  he  took 
good  care  that  no  such  master  as  the 
Press  should  be  placed  over  him.  He 
chafed  and  stormed  at  the  insults  cast 
on  him  by  English  newspjipers,  and 
had  he  Men  caught  so  nanping  in 
France  as  to  liavc  sufTereu  a  free 
Press,  he  could  be  compared  to  nothing 
bat  Gulliver  in  LilUput,  boiud  down 
by  a  multitude  of  pt  tt\  cords,  and 
shot  at  by  a  multitude  of  petty  men, 
whenever  he  stirred  hand  or  foot 
AcoordiBg  to  the  delinidoii  of  one  of 
the  <y>i«tfi>g  rights  in  this  important 
matter,  aa  glren  on  the  iStii  Jtum 
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last,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  independent  of  thofie  periodical^  gir- 

French  '*citoi/ens"  eiyoy  the  right  to  ing  an  able  and  searching  article  by 

publish  their  opinkiifi  and  ^Tievances  M.  Saint  Marc  Qinidm,  entitled 

by  way  of  the  non -periodical  Press,  "L'Opinion  Publique  sous  la  Consti- 

thatis  tosay,  inbooknandpamphleta.  tut  ion  de  1852."  quoting,  comment- 

The  coscR,  however,  of  MM.  de  Mon-  ing  on,  and  MTandng  roor  of  the 

talembert,  (rHaussonville,  Vacheiot,  most  remarkable  works  recently  pub- 
and  Paradol,  and  other  instances  of  •lished  on  the  serious  subjects  of  the 

prosecutions  and  seizures  of  books  libertiesand  government  of  the  French 

and  pamphlets  prove  how  ready  their  nation.  Aooording  to  the  view  tiken 

goremment  is  to  dispute  the  legahty  by  this  distinguished  writw,  it  is  not 

of  the  views  set  fortn.  in  sucli  jnibli-  the  Enijx'ror  but  his  niinisters  who 

cations.    During  the  late  attempt  wi»li  to  extinguish  freedom  of  discus- 

in  the  OoiM  L^^idatif  to  introduce  sion ;  and  it  u  qnite  in  the  nature  of 

liberty  of  debate,  some  of  the  Paris  men,  in  thoirre8i)ective  positions,  that 

newspapers  espoused  its  cause  as  this  should  1^  so.    Some  of  the  cases 

warmly  as  they  could  venture  to  do  cited,  in  which  newspapers  have  been 

hi  a  country  where  the  following  doc-  "  warned,"  prove  how  ridiculously  and 

trine  has  been  lai<l  down  by  the  tyrannirally  this  ministerial  power 

Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  exercised.    One  prefect  ac- 

«  An  opposition  journal,  patronized  by  ^^^^^J  threatened  to  Bupimt  •  ewin- 

men  of  note  and  oonsidindion*  who  trj  newspaper  because  it  cnticised 

combine,  vr  ithont  distinction  of  party,  the  merits  of  a  particular  artihcial 

talents  recqgnised  and  Nwctiouud  by  manure.   In  point  of  fact  the  Cabinet 

pabiie  fkToor,  would  by  these  very  dr-  ministen  arcL  nidike  ooiBi  inmJRcient- 

cumstances  produce  a  di^qnirtinjf  influ-  \y  responsible  to  the  representative 

ence.  The  more  a  newspaper  so  con»  nsseniblv,  to  courts  of  law,  and  to 
duoted  WCTO  Oonititiilioiiai,  tlie  niore  pyi^ijc  opinion  through  the  Press :  the 

ffliii       ifnU'^rr^TrSp  u  J^'  »  irrcsponsible  -to  judgment 

tISS:th^^I^*S^*  •        through  the  latter  medium,  bcini; 

neater  tne  tneonventence.  »  ,    ,    i    •  i  ^  ■ 

mere  nominees ;  and  the  legislative 

Unfortunately  the  said  minister  body  being  almost  entirely  made  up 
has  the  power  to  enforce  this  doc-  of  government  candidates,*  forced  on 
trine,  even  to  the  extent,  as  he  had  constituents,  is  not  snfliciently  re- 
just  done,  of  forbidding  the  establish-  sponsible  to  the  electors.  No  one, 
meat  of  a  journal  whose  constitutional  from  the  highest  functionary-,  the 
viewB,  to  be  set  forth  by  writers  in  I'.mporor,  to  his  ministers,  his  senate, 
respectful  and  moderate  tones,  he  his  k'^^islators,  and  his  satraps  is  ade- 
deemed  "disquieting."  In  reality  quately  responsible  to  the  country, 
then,  this  Minister  of  the  Interior  This  extreme  defect  in  the  govern* 
is  tTO  ^reat  Mogul  of  France,  whose  ing  constitution  wss  strongly  appa- 
law  officer's  duty  i>^  to  cnish  any  rent  when,  upon  war  with  Austria 
malapert  fly  of  a  newsjiaper  that  being  initiated  by  the  Emperor,  visi- 
dins  to  disturb  the  ministerisl  re-  ble  uneasineBs  was  manifested,  parti- 
pose!  When  will  the  administrators  cularly  by  the  trading  clanes,  who 
of  a  despotic  government  U'  reacly  found  themselves  engaged  in  an  ag- 
to  recognise  that  public  oppouition  greeaivewar  during  a  dream  of  peace, 
is  requisite  to  keep  them  up  to  their  Yet  what  happened  t  -Or  rather, 
work,  and  with  pure  and  clean  hands'?  what  did  not  occur?  No  petitions 
Tf  the  ghost  of  Junius  heard  ^^.  Bil-  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  were 
lault's  doctrine,  surely  it  would  burst  addressed  to  the  Senate,  because  the 
in  anger  (if  sprites  burstX  in  impotent  oountrv  knows  this  body  as  the  mere 
and  justly  indignant  rage,  because  it  dependent  tool  of  a  despot.  So  no 
cannot  write  letters  in  La  Pati'ie,  de-  man  said,  what  does  the  Senate  think  ; 
denouncing,  in  elegant  and  nervous  what  does  the  Senate  wish  ?  But 
IVench,  this  unparalleled  tyranny,  simply,  what  does  the  Emperor  in- 
The  princij)al  Paris  reviews  followed,  tend  1  Those  classic  initials.  S.  P, 
last  month,  the  lead  of  the  daily  jour-  Q.  K.,  stamped  on  the  standards  bcar- 
nals,  in  discussing  the  extent  to  which  ing  the  Roman  eagles,  to  show  the 
•speech  in  tlie  legisUtive  body  and  the  authority  on  which  the  lM;ions  of  the 

Srinting  press  are  free  in  France ;  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  marched, 

Uvue  des  Deux  Mondt*,  the  most  have  no  equivalent  under  the  eagles 
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of  the  Bonaparte  empire.  The  con- 
$cripti  oi  ir  rauce  are  not  jtatres  treated 
in  independent  governing  council,  but 
conscript  men  trained  to  fi;y;lit.  The 
Frencli,  or  to  style  them  more  lor- 
reoliv,  the  Modern  Gauls,  a  great 
pjeople,  hvfe  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties to  an  elf  i  t(^l  ruler,  who,  instead 
of  repaying  the  confidence  by  confin- 
ing his  care  to  the  preservation  of 
domestic  tranquilhty  during  a  time 
when  the  national  (-(nineils  wonld  be 
engaged  iu  the  work  of  placing  these 
Hberaet  on  a  aolid  tod  latinaetoiy 
basis,  conceives  it  hk  intereBt  to  |>re- 
vent  free  di?cu«=iion  and  deliberation, 
and  has  of  late  years,  iu  order  to  do 
•o,  kept  eontumaUy  on  the  move, 
thereby  diverting  the  mind  of  the 
country  from  its  real  interests,  and, 
indeed,  from  consideration  of  measures 
calculated  to  eetahlieh  his  dynasty. 

Parliamentary  govenimcnt  for 
France  is  feared  by  many  men  because 
of  ill  exi>erience8.  Yet  the  forms  and 
eeremonies  of  a  representative  go« 
vemment  arc  in  n^f  Are  they  ever 
to  continue  little  better  timn  a  theat- 
rical representation  t  ItwBsohsenred 
hj  a  traveller  in  our  own  oountry, 
prior  to  the  Union,  that  he  conld  n-it 
regard  the  debates  in  the  DubUu 
Furliament  with  nrach  rsspect,  being 
aware  any  decision  arrived  at  mi^ht 
be  nulliheil  by  a  stroke  of  the  Enghsh 
Attomey-Generala  pen.  But  the 
French  are  no  dependent  nation :  they 
have  a  constitution,  universal  suffrage, 
elections,  and  deliberative  bodies,  ana 
M.  Girardin  may  justly  ask,  when 
will  these  find  life  and  voice  ]  Another 
review,  the  '"niemporaine^  humbly 
declares  that  the  conduct  of  certain 
bold  depnties — ^in  having  dared  to 
9^i^J  a  minute  severity  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  budget— far  from 
being  biamable,  cannot  be  displeaa- 
ing  to  the  govenmient  |  and  that  the 
attacks  on  the  opponition  prove  the 
truth  nf  the  old  i)roverb  : — "Tliere 
arc  alway!)  people  mure  royalist  than 
even  the  king  himself." 

"It  Would  be  K'ving  a  gtran<;c  idea 
of  the  >jniperor,"  says  the  writer,  "to 
suppose  that  he  wishes  to  see  all  the 
propositions  of  his  Government  voted 
without  f-nntml  nnrl  "^vitlinut  discus- 
sion, and  thus  eiiange,  tor  hw  benefit, 
a  puerile  game,  the  practice  of  the 
institutions  he  has  given  to  France." 

H.  I^oTifp  do  Guiraud,  in  his  re- 
cent^ published  J:.iuik  on  the  {Jcn^ii 


Legidati  f,  has  taken  the  boldest  and 
most  obvious  course  towards  exten- 
sion of  public  liberties  in  a  country 
whieh  bnast-s  of  universal  suffrage,  by 
proi-laimin;;  it  the  duty  of  electors  to 
luuk  to  the  national  interests.  As  is 
notorious,  the  methods  by  which  the 
Government  controls  elections  ren- 
ders representation  and  responsibility 
nugatory. 

Let  us  consider  the  late  proof  of 
universal  irrcsponRihility  amonjr  our 
allies,  the  recent  letter  to  dear  Fer- 
signy.  What  an  undignified  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  France ! 
It  is  to  be  feared  he  inherits  a  little 
of  the  wUdness  of  the  "Jupiter  Sca- 
pin,'*  his  nncle^  whose  course  was 
sometimes  stranger  than  that  of  any 
of  the  wanderini:  heavenly  bodies, 
iu  throwing  oil'  I'unus  and  ceremonies 
in  such  solemn  transactions  as  diplo> 
raacy,  war,  and  marriage.  Thus, 
his  nephew  indulges  in  ]>er8onal  in- 
terviews with  crowned  heatls,  and  in 
public,  familiar  epistles  to  his  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  was  lately  so  unkingly  as 
to  put  himself,  Bonaparte  fashion,  at 
the  head  of  his  invincible  battalions; 
and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con* 
traiy,  might  have  despatched,  like 
his  uncle,  a  secret  envoy  to  Austria, 
charged,  without  knowing  it,  to  de- 
mand the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbur;ic  in  marriage.  His 
free-spoken  letter  h»is  naturally  pro- 
duced jealousy  and  anger  in  the  sub- 
ordinate "hl^'h  quarters"  in  France, 
especially  exciting  the  former  passion 
in  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
cotdd  notUke  to  see,  himself  previous- 
ly UTH''  >T:-  nlted,  his  master  laying  I'nre 
ti)»o  large  an  extent  the  imperial  wishes 
and  intentions  on  important  matters 
of  foreign  pcMcf.  iHor  are  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif 
flattered  bv  seeing  a  foreign  nation 
treated  with  more&ankness  than  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  as  bo- 
dies politic ;  while  the  army  are  dis- 
pleased at  allusion  to  defects  in  their 
t)ody  military.  All  the  flattery  of  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  English  }*ub. 
lie,  who  are  admitted  into  the  couii- 
dencc  of  the  arbiter  of  the  destinicd 
of  Europe  upon  his  policy  towards 
Eu^hutd.  Italy,  Turkey,  and  France, 
a  cuutideiice  he  does  not  extend  to  the 
great  majority  of  inhaUtants  of  the 
uitter  country.  In  fact^  Louis  Napo* 
leon,  intimately  aequaintetl  as  he  is 
with  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
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and,  according  to  our  belief,  inclined 
to  be  their  firm  and  friendly  ally  so 
long  as  he  can  possibly  oootinue  to  be 
so,  deals  with  them  more  like  men 
than  he  docs  with  his  own  subjects. 
This  point  brings  us  to  some  striking 
considerations  legarding  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce. 

Plainly  enough,  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty  would  hare  been  so  little  popu- 
lar among  the  French,  that  the  Em- 
peror would  not  divulge  them  until  it 
was  ratified;  not  scruplin;:^,  in  this 
reticoioe,  ana  act  of  monarchy,  to  try 
to  force  on  France  what  she  was  not 
prepared  to  accept.  Sudden  changes 
were  to  be  ctl'ected,  of  wliich  the  con- 
sequences were  to  be  great,  or  the 
measure  woidd  be  wortliTcHs ;  chanfies 
likely  to  endanger  large  branches  of 
native  industry  for  tne  beneiit  of 
others,  and,  therefore,  menacing  seve- 
ral important  interests.  Certainly, 
the  alterations  the  Treaty  rendered 
inevitable  in  private  eitablishments 
and  in  the  levying  of  the  pu1;ilic  reve- 
nue are  not  so  revolutionary  as  those 
it  necessitated  in  EngUnd,  yet  as- 
suredly are  of  a  natore  to  reqnire  the 
free  and  full  consent  of  the  national 
councils.  However,  a  despotic  govern- 
ment may,  perhaps,  force  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  pfodncers  upon  its 
subjects  without  danger  to  its  irre- 
Biwnsibility.  The  medicine  may  l)e 
good  for  the  child,  who  must  take  it, 
whether  he  like  the  pill  or  no.  But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  a  responsible  Ministry 
like  the  British,  that  kept  a  change 
so  extreme  wrapped  up  in  the  diplo- 
matio  pill-box  imtil  the  time  came  for 
administering  it,  gilt  and  adorned  by 
Gladstone  with  the  gUttering  dazzle  of 
hisiiiatQiiiet  AndtheqnadceiyhaT- 
iag  been  swallowed,  our  political  dec* 
ton Jpretended  that  Parliament  eould 
not  ireely  discuss  whether  the  physic 
is  bad,  becanae  it  has  been  preBcnbed 
by  the  Treaty,  which  interdicts  any 
other  remedy,  at  Iciist  as  far  as  France 
is  concemedL  Allowing  that  the  re- 
•peetive  crowns  of  the  two  countries 
can  do  no  wrong,  the  doctrine  that  our 
Ministers  have  done  none  in  this  in- 
stance, and  this  construction  of  the 
Treaty,  cannot  be  maintained  for  a 
moment ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
lattec  argument  has  been  advanced, 
showshow  far  freedom  in  dealing  with 
British  interei^ts  has  been  surrendered 
or  shackled.  Yet  this  is  comparative- 
ly a  trifle  to  the  apparent  design  of 


the  chief  concoctors  of  this  commer- 
cial fetterlock,  Messrs.  Gobden,  Bright, 
Gibson,  and  Gladstone,  who  seem  to 
have  (leIil>eratoly  determined  to  treat 
the  nation  like  a  child  that  is  not  to 
be  trusted  with  money,  lest  it  should 
beeome  a  spendthriit  In  order  to 
prevent  war,  these  peaccmongers  have 
sought  to,  render  it  impracticable  by 
increasing  the  income-tax,  and  almost 
abolishing  customs'  duties,  thereby 
perpetuating,  with  the  design  of  hin- 
denng  war,  an  impost  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  only  leviable  in  time  of  war. 
Recognising,  as  we  do,  the  necessity  of 
a  moderate  tax  on  income,  we,  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  remonstrate 
against  any  attempt  to  increase  this 
burden  unduly.  In  our  humble 
view,  just  taxation  is  by  no  means 
hateful,  conceiving  our  "  duty " 
Bill lu Id  be  rendered  to  Caesar  cheer- 
fully :  and  to  those  whf)  coii.sider  it, 
as  our  allies  would  say,  a  trute  tifces- 
tile,  it  varies  in  forms  and  degrees 
of  hatefiilnesB.  Thus,  "protection** 
sweetens  the  payment  of  custom- 
house duties  to  the  toiling  mawesi 
who  are  unable  to  trace  out  the  foet 
that  they  are  the  chief  sufferers  by 
y^rices  artificially  raised.  Public  ne- 
cc^ities  require  a  revenue  to  meet 
them,  and  whether  the  yoke  of  the 
public  burden  i.'*  equitably  adjusted  on 
the  necks  of  the  propertied  and  un- 
propertied  classes  is  a  question  we 
cannot  attempt  to  decide.  Manofao- 
turers  hail  the  rise  of  the  income-tax, 
whether  at  home  or  in  India,  l)ccause 
its  appliciU^ion,  in  diminishing  custom 
duties,  relieves  their  trade,  and  pro- 
raises,  by  lightening  the  cost  of  articles 
used  by  the  working  classes,  to  allow 
wages  to  be  lowered.  In  ■hcrt,^ 
dispute  lies  between  money-msdceia 
ana  persons  of  fixed  property  as  to 
who  the  tax-gatherer  is  to  call  most 
upon.  No  one  defended  custcrai^  du- 
ties,  save  as  a  means  of  obtaining  re- 
venue i)referable  citlier  to  augmenta- 
tion of  the  income-tax,  or  to  increase 
of  taxation  on  luxuriesof  ordinaiyco^' 
sumption  ;  but  this  large  source  of 
revenue  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
"  ultra-commercial  and  peace-any-how 

Sarty . "  The  recent  ad  mission  of  Lord 
ohn  Russell  as  totbe  adverse  feeling 
of  France  to  the  Treatv  shows  bow 
jealously  she  has  guarded  her  inter- 
ests, and  how  largely  our  Govern- 
ment has  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
their  own  countrymen. 
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Our  jDtrt,  M  chroniclers,  would  be 

ill  fulfilled  if  we  jEuled  to  notice 
6omc  deuK>cratic  misconduct  during 
the  lut€  debates  on  the  paper-duty. 
**If  the  House  of  Commons  Um 
eiierg>%"  wrote  Mr.  Cobtlcn,  envoy- 
extraordinary  at  I'aris,  "  it  is  for  the 
Deople  to  decide  the  i>art  to  take!" 
*It  is  necesjsanr',"  erica  an  orator  at  a 
meetingin  Westminster, "  that  1  b(\000 
citizens  of  London  assemble  I  It  will 
be  flood  that  Whitecfaapel  shaU  look 
Belgravia  hoe  to  face,  and  St  Giles's 
come  in  contact  with  St.  James's!" 
Surely  Mr.  Cobden  is  going  beyond 
his  mtsaion  in  traniformiiig  himself 
into  a  tribune  of  the  peoi)le.  He 
has  also  perhaps  exceecied  it  in  his 
public  speeches  in  Paris.  However, 
tlie  ideas  he  has  doubtless  gained  by 
sojourn  in  that  capital  wiQ  assuredly 
increiise  his  natural  disposition  to- 
wards peace ;  and  we  conceive  he 
vould  be  one  of  the  last  men  to 
"invoke,"  in  Frendi  revolutionar\' 
phrase,  "a  descent  of  the  faubourgs, 
Of  WBY  of  intimidating  the  legisla- 
tan  of  which  lie  is  a  member.  Peace 
at  any  price  is  the  doctrine  of  his 
^uty — a  party  whose  power  tlie 
EmpMor  reckons  when  counting  up 
the  several  sources  of  weakncas  in 
Eneland.  Tliis  clique,  animated  by 
an  exaj(gerated  commercial  spirit,  now 
ascribes  the  postponement  or  domestio 
legislative  questions  of  ref'»nn  to  un- 
due appreheusioUii  with  regard  to  fo- 
reign politics.  Few  members  of  this 
snoiall  minority  have,  liowever,  ex- 
hibited such  profound  wisdom  as  to 
entitle  their  opinion  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  great  majority,  who 
haye  recently  declared  in  favour  of 
calming  the  public  mind  by  indispens- 
able steps^  prior  to  leading  it  to  the 
considemtiOB  of  measnies  that  cer- 
tainly bear  postponement.  Tlie  day 
when  disarmament  of  Great  Britain 
isolates  her  from  taking  righteous 
part  in  foreign  politics,  and  rrom  all 
except  fear  of  invasion,  the  cause  of 
reform  would  be  temporarily  lost. 
This  view  is  incontestable.  Why. 
then,  does  that  blind  "  peace  party** 
object  to  suthciriit  defences,  since 
these  form  the  materialguaruntee  of 
peace  and  progress  1  They  trust  in 
the  words  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  we  think  tliey  will  do  well 
to  believe  and  act  on  these  reported 
words  of  his:— Why  does  not  the 
Goverameat  of  Bqguuid  put  their 


ooontiy  mto  sueh  •  ttote  of  defsM 

as  to  render  the  idea  of  invasion  ridi- 
culous 1" 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the 
Emi>cror  of  France  will  be  conducted 
so  as  to  fill  uji  the  peaceable  and  noble 
outline  his uiasterlyhaudhaaskcLch^ 
Meanwhile,  fair  words,  though  good 
in  themselves,  have  only  the  meta- 
phorical quality,  not  the  material,  of 
butter;  and  the  In^st  guarantee  for 
the  performance  ot  their  promises 
would  be  reduction  in  the  matfrul 
of  the  imperial  writer's  navy  and 
army.  So  long  as  these  armaments 
are  maintained  at  their  present 
height,  the  duty  is  imposed  on  Great 
Britain  of  keeping  up  an  amicable 
correspondence  «md  a  correspondiiig 
force.  The  imperial  resolve  to  main- 
tain a  huge  force  is  evidenctnl  by  his 
budget  for  1861,  asking  for  a  vote  of 
445  millions  of  francs  from  his  legis- 
lative iKxly,  a  few  independent  nu  ni- 
bei-8  of  which  declared  the  re<iuired 
vote  to  be  deceptive,  in  fact  for  l,34i 
millions.  Besides  tois  provision  for 
keeping  up  an  enormous  military 
estahlishmen^  the  Emi)eror  can  al- 
ways borrow  billions  of  francs  at  will 
for  war  purposes.  What  is  the  pur- 
port of  this  monstrous,  normal  dis- 
play of  force  i  "  Either."  as  the  Mar- 
quis de  Pierre  observed,  France  is 
a£raidofEun>pe»  or  £uropeof France." 

••Europe,"  said  he,  **is  very  much 
afraid  of  France,  whose  army  of  60U,000 
men  is  causine  great  disquietude ;  Chn- 
teaubriand  had  said,  •  France  is  a  soldier :' 
but  even  if  Franco  is  the  best  soldier* 
woald  not  the  title  of  the  '  best  culti- 
vator,* the '  bMt  manufacturer,'  be  better 
worth  haring?** 

Until  theEthiopianchanges  hisskin, 

and  the  Zouave  his  bellicose  nature^ 
we  must  have  a  fleet,  forces,  and  for- 
tihcatious  enough  to  cope  with  our 
warlike  neighbour.  The  large  ma- 
jority by  which,  on  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  principle  of 
protecting  our  docK-jrards  by  land- 
works  was  affirmed,  is  the  proof  of 
the  {^nnving,  general  sense  of  the  need 
of  comnlete  national  defences.  The 
day  will  also  assuredly  come,  w  hen 
some  sufficient  strong^ld  will  he  con- 
structed in  our  own  country,  which 
has  80  frequently  been  selected  by 
hostile  nations  as  a  point  of  attnek. 
ITp  to  the  present  time^  some  oentxal 
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post,  surrounded  bv  fortified  lines,  or  s])ecial  case,  a  system  of  promotion 
at  least,  IneaBtworka^  is  wanting.  All  which  is  prefeiafile  for,  at  the  least, 
the  heat  soldiers  the  world  ever  saw  a  portion  of  the  wmy.  In  these  regi- 
have  economized  lift;  Ity  tiie  use  of  mciits  promotion  will  not  be  regulated 
such  fortifications  as  it  was  in  their  by  the  purchase  svstem :  but  will  be 
power  to  make.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  more  on  the  old  Indian  system  of  pure 
over  the  fat  e  of  this  island,  we  see  regimental  seniority,  tempered,  how- 
everywhere  the  uncient  entrench-  ever,  by  selection,  especially  in  the 
ments  called  raths,  the  work  of  the  liigher  grades.  It  is  believed  that  it 
once  terrible  Daues  -  and  we  may  still  is  not  at  present  contemplated  to  in- 
see  trenches  fonni'd  by  the  first  Xor-  terfere  with  the  organization  of  tlie 
man  invaders,  as  those  thrown  u»  l<y  Bonibay  and  Madras  cavalry  :  on 
Fitz-Stephen  at  Baganbun,  "  where  this  latter  point  we  can  oU'er  no  opi- 
Ireland  was  lost  and  won,"  and  by  the  nion,  hut  are  convinced  that  im* 
same  pnident  s^neral  at  Ferry-Carrig,  proved  orj:anization  of  the  British  im- 
ia  umtation  of  lioman  camps,  which  perial  ai  uiy  is  an  ati'air  hardly  yield- 
are  so  numerous  in  the  skter  country,  mg  in  importance  to  any  government 
The  Yeiy  word  "fort"  signifies  strong,  question  of  the  day.  The  Emperor 
Our  nfitive  Gael  even  excelled  their  of  the  French  has  vfM  cnHy  obse  rved 
invaders  in  providing  rude  fortresses,  that  furei^sners  saw  only  the  bright 
having  been  used  to  convert  a  whole  side  of  his  army  during  the  Itamm 
forest  into  a  fastness,  by  cutting  ainipaign,  but  that  he  perceived  its 
down  trees  on  cither  side  the  road  defects,  and  is  endeavouring  to  re- 
thruugh  it.  and  plashing  or  inter-  medy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lac'mg  the  boughs  and  branches,  so  defects  of  the  Indian  anny  showed 
as  t<j  foi  iii  Ijreastworks.  Aijain,  the  themselves  palpably  to  the  wliole 
name  of  the  Enghsh  Pale,''  so  fum-  world,  and  measures  ealculated  to  in- 
ouii  in  ages  when,  protected  by  a  few  corporate  the  forces  embloyed  in  Hiu- 
castles,  small  knots  of  colonists  kept  doetan  with  the  regular  army,  and 
hold  of  the  fertile  plains  round  Dublin  to  improvetheir  allegianceand  general 
in  the  teeth  of  hordes  of  fierce  wood  utility,  are  worthy  of  frequent  conaid- 
and  mountain  dansmen,  was  derived  eration.  Witli  regard  to  the  French 
from  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns,  army,  that  ilan  or  dash  which  the 
such  as Naas  and  Kildare,  with  palings  Emperor  deprecated  in  any  extrava- 
or  i»aUsadtei.  If  wo  shall  not  be  gant  form,  by  warnings  he  proclaimed 
deemed  too  InquisitiYe,  we  would  ask  Before  marching  against  tne  raemy, 
where  would  the  reserve  of  the  forces  is  understood  to  have  proceeded  to 
be  posted  in  case  of  an  invasion:  for  It^iiL'ths  tliat  brought  down  strong 
unless  the  spot  is  previously  decided  on,  anmuidvcibious  from  superior  ofiicers 
as  say  the  Curragh,  and  fortified,  the  upon  the  culpable  men  and  officers, 
army  woidd  liavt^  no  more  defences  and  has  caused  mucli  ajiprehension  for 
than  what  it  couhl  hastily  con-tru'-t  ;  the  future.  It  seems  that  so  irrc])res- 
wiiiic  no  one  ue^d  be  reminded  thuL  sible  is  the  furore  Franctse  in  buttle, 
the  great.  <ut  in  war  is  to  choose  a  and  so  eager  arc  young  officers  and  m^ 

food  position  for  making  a  stand-  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  fre- 

he  Duke  of  Wellington  examined  quently  break  the  ranks  and  rush  for- 

and  fortified  the  lines  of  Torres  wiurd,  leaving  theu:  commanding  offi- 

Yedrss  a  year  before  he  had  occasion  cors  behind,  and  doing  mischief,  by 

to  make  use  of  them,  and  hn\<^  l>e-  doing  what  they  were  not  ordered  to 

fore  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  do,  to  the  extent  of  throwing  whole 

fought,  had  marked  out  this  field  as  regiments  into  confusion,  ex- 

the  prohable  scene  of  a  future  ex-  treme  result  of  conferring  decorations 

ploit.  and  jiromotion  for  prominent  services 

According  to  military  organs,  the  has  not,  wo  believe,  evinced  itself 

number  of  new  regiments  of  the  line  to  any  thing  approaching  the  same 

to  be  added  to  the  army,  in  conse-  evil  degree  in  the  British  army,  be- 

quence  of  the  extinction  of  the  local  cau'^f  honours  and  rewards  are  more 

European  force  in  India,  will  be  nine  spauuj^ly  held  out  to  our  men.  In 

altogether,  of  which  three  will  be  comments  on  the  former  organization 

cavalry  and  six  in fautry.    This  addi-  of  our  Indian  army,  Fmicli  writers 

tion  to  the  forces  gives,  it  appears,  an  objected  that  the  natives  were  not 

opportunity  for  introducing,  in  its  suMciently  admitted  to  rise  to  the 
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higher  gnules,  numerous  cases  occur* 
ring  in  which  yonng  Engllthmen,  with 

blonde  moustaches,  came  to  command 
subalterns  of  Indian  birth  and  veteran 
services.  The  hot  blood  oi  Bengalee 
Brahmina  oonld  not  brook  the  in- 
dignity, and  hence  the  revolt.  Ap- 
proaching the  question  of  rontinu- 
in^  to  employ  native  ^arritions  in 
Hmdoetaa  with  maeh  diffidence,  we 
will,  however,  venture  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  exhibit 
confidence  in  whatever  native  othcers 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  em- 
ploy, and  to  show  it  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  them  freely  to  the  superior 
ranks  of  the  service. 

Turning  from  Hindostan  home, 
thoughts  for  the  security  of  that 
great  Empire  immediately  contem- 
plate the  probability  of  toe  French 
making  Syria  a  baab  of  operations 
against  our  Indian  possessions.  There 
undoubtedly  is  sulticieut  reason  for 
armed  mterrercnc©  either  to  enforoe  or 
to  deal  out  chastisement  to  tlw  guilty 
in   the   late  horrible  massacre  of 
Christians.   Yet  the  religious  ques- 
tion moat  not  be  auflbred  to  compli- 
cate the  political  one  dangerously. 
ThtJ^  age  is  too  intelligent,  and  under- 
8tau«iii  the  spiritual  nature  of  tme 
religion  sattciently  not  to  admit  of  a 
"Crusade"  with  objects  such  as,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  sent  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  at  tlic  hca<l  of 
an  enthuaiaatic  bat  short-sighted 
army  of  warrior8>  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Paynim,  to  seize 
places  which  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
forbad  them  to  hold.   Nothing  was 
gained  by  that  uncalculating  ex])e(li- 
tion,  save  glory  to  France,  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  her  paladins  was 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  some 
valuable  tempering  of  the  rigour  of 
feudal  tenure  in  England.  Within 
ma  own  day,  France,  ef«r  mindfiil  of 
the  military  exploits  of  her  soitt,  has 
revived  and  j>ori>etuated  the  memory 
of  the  exploits  of  the  noble  bands 
led  to  Meatine  by  Philip  Augoatua 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.   The  verse 
of  Ariosto  and  chroniclee  of  Join- 
ville  are  illustrated  by  i^plendid 
paintings  in  the  palaee  or  VerBaillefl^ 
aepictiug  Jemsal^mme  Liherata  in 
the  richest  colours  of  the  limner's 
art    From  them  the  visiter  passes 
on  to  picturaa  of  French  trinrapha 
in  Eg}'pt,  wlu-nce  General  Bonaparte 
hoped  to  spring,  like  the  lion  ot  the 
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deserL  upon  India;  and  the  next 
scene  is  Algeria,  where  Abd-el-Kadir 

and  his  tributary  hordes  yield  to  Gal- 
lic Zouaves  and  Chafuseunsi  d'Afn'que. 
Syria  is  the  key  to  Egypt,  and  the 
road  to  Hindostan  is  through  E^t, 
so  that  any  extension  of  French  in- 
terference in  S)nria,  such  as  would 
cause  an  over-prolonged  occupation 
of  this  tempting  eouimy,  might  lead 
to  war  between  the  maritime  powers. 
Such  occupation  is  not  requisite  for 
coercing  the  Sublime  Porte  to  niaiu- 
tam  better  government  there ;  but 
unquestionably,  until  certain  reforms 
are  enforced  upon  Turkey,  her  condi- 
tion may  at  any  time  again  involve 
Europe  in  war.  Hitherto,  a  great 
conflict  of  reliu'iou:=<  and  govenimeiital 

Eriuciples  has  l»een  kept  at  a  distance 
y  palliatives ;  but  we  are  rapidly 
being  brought  in  presence  of  that 
tremendous  war,  wnich  has  so  long 
been  impending.  At  leasts  this  is 
the  Tiew  taken  hy  Loid  Stratford  da 
Redcliffe,  long  our  ambassador  in 
Con8tantin«>}>le,  whose  experience  en- 
titles his  opinion  to  be  heard  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  whose  ser- 
vices in  checkm^  the  ambition  of 
Russia  deser^'e  his  country's  grati- 
tude. Should  this  power  ever  com- 
Une  with  France  to  dismember  the 
Ottoman  empire,  England  must  either 
look  on,  or  prepare  for  an  unwonted 
stniggle.  Whatever  may  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  inresent  Czar,  his  vast 
empire,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
wants  a  convenient  metropolis,  a  ca- 
pital more  suitably  situated  than 
Petersburg,  which  u  froaen  up  lialf 
the  year,  and,  by  its  remote  position, 
is  too  distant  a^  a  seat  of  government 
and  virtually  isolates  its  court  from 
taldng  the  wann  part  it  would  wish 
whenever  European  politics  become 
heated.  For  the  present,  the  Caur  ia 
occupied  with  excellent  interior  re- 
forms, and  "  the  interest  of  France  is 
that  Turkey  should  live  a.s  long  as 
possible."  writes  Napoleon,  with  com- 
mendable frankness.  Nothing  has 
been  plidner  in  the  past  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  than  thatw 
allying  himself  with  constitutional 
states,  he  has  weakened  the  military 
power  of  his  brother  emperors.  From 
this  fact  we  incline  to  conceive  him 
favourable  to  enlargement  of  the  con- 
stitational  system  in  his  own  country, 
provided  he  could  believe  his  subjects 
are  fit  for  it ;  and  we  yenture  to  say 
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FoUticoi  Chronide, 


thai  so  far  as  British  diplomacy  may 
raqwefefiil^  interpoM  an  opimon  in 

thia  most  important  foreign  queMion, 
its  best  tact  and  exertions  should  be 
employed  in  the  direction  of  foster- 
ing the  yearning  of  our  alliea  for 
gradnal  approximation  to  self-govern- 
ment. Look  at  the  contrast  now 
alibrded  between  despotic  and  self- 
^▼eming  states.  Compare  eoeiel^ 
m  Petersburg,  where  the  Press,  pen- 
odic  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited  from 
free  discussion  of  politics,  and  in 
Paris,  where  the  same  prohibition  is 
mnititjiined  in  a  minor  degree,  to  the 
social  state  of  the  centre  of  English 
politics,  where  men's  minds  are  not 
mpprcoBCid  and  emasculated,  where 
con  vernation  is  not  almost  inevitably 
frivolous  or  debasing,  and  where  the 
meet  popular  fitentore  is  that  which 
aims  at  conveying  religious,  political, 
and  moral  improvement.  What  ex- 
treme diiference  between  the  scenes 
piesented  last  month  in  the  oanitals 
of  the  Belgian  and  Neapolitan  King- 
doms !  Brussels  in  a  transport  of 
loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  her  king 
entering  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
ha]>py  and  painstaking  reign.  Naples 
at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  that  hardly 
disguised  their  joy  at  their  approach- 
ing deliverance  from  a  dynasty  sup- 
ported by  sabres,  police,  and  torture. 
The  address  of  the  Belgian  legislative 
body  unmistakably  alluded  to  the 
amhition  of  France,  which  is  as  ap- 
|>arent  to  them  as  if  they  heard  the 
lifted  cannons'  opening  roar  on  the 
old  field  of  Waterloo.  Universal  suf- 
fttge  has  no  chum  for  the  su^ects  of 
King  Leopold;  and  though  French 
pa  some  points,  they  perceive  the 
▼ast  distinction  oetween  a  free  legiB« 
lature  and  press,  and  the  shadows 
which  l)ear  these  names  in  Paris. 
Compare  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Portu- 
gal with  their  oppositea,  Anatria, 
Russia,  Naples,  and  S\mn.  The 
latter  coimtry,  slowly  recovering  from 
her  long  debasement,  and  pretending 
to  Bssimilate  her  goverament  to  the 
mild  and  civilized  form,  now  asks  to 
be  admitted,  as  a  gre^at  power,  to  the 
grand  council  of  the  world.  Surely 
she  should  first  follow  the  example 
of  the  nations  she  desires  to  be  classed 
among,  by  renouncing  ocean  trade  in 
slaves.  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
iie%  specially  dependent^  asaone  of 


them  are,  on  slave  labour,  abandoned 
the  hideous  traffic  long  since  ;  and,  if 

the  condition  of  their  country  more 
approaclied  the  status  of  the  nations 
ol  Europe,  their  claim  to  be  admitted 
to  a  voice  in  European  polities  wookl 
soon  be  heard.  For  the  present,  it 
may  be  fairly  sjiid,  that  the  weak 
character  ot  their  govemmcut,  the 
thinly-inhabited  oondition  of  their 
vast,  half-cleared  countrj',  their  use  of 
universal  sutlrage,  and,  owing  to  their 
isolation,  the  smallness  of  their  mili- 
tary power,  preclude  them  from  a 
share  in  the  political  balance  of  the 
Old  World  At  the  same  time  the 
hand  of  hearty  good  feeling  and  blood 
relation^p  will  ever  be  extended  to 
our  American  brethren.  Of  the  three 
specimens  of  letter-writing  in  hi|sh 
quarters,  recently  puUishe^  those  in- 
terchanging, coraial,  amicable  senti- 
ments Ijetween  our  Queen  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are 
even  more  gratifying  than  the  Em* 
peror  Napoleon's  expression  of  good- 
M'ill  towards  England  ;  and  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
country  will  doubtless,  while  giving 
proof  of  the  affectionate  interest  with 
which  "the  old  country"  regards  the 
uiagniticent  progress  of  the  new.  be 
an  oooadon  for  demonstrating  now 
open  an  attachment  to  and  respect 
for  England,  her  sovereign,  and  time- 
honoured  institutions^  exist  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  America.  Tor 
ourselves,  though  we  do  not,  like 
some  politicians,  consider  the  institu* 
tions  of  the  New  World  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Old,  yet>  bdiev- 
ing  them  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
condition  and  wants  of  the  transat- 
lantie  rspnblic,  look  to  their  derdop* 
ing  a  firm  system  of  government, 
which,  though  not  a  modelfor  Europe, 
will  be  suihcient  for  its  requirements, 
and  form  one  of  the  best  triumphs 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  To  quot«  the 
wordsof  Sydney  Smith : — "The  Unit«d 
States  are  now  working  out  the 
greatest  of  all  political  prool^s,  and, 
therefore,  the  eyes  of  thinking  men 
are  intensely  fixed  on  that  confede- 
racy, to  see  how  far  the  mass  of 
mankind  can  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  happi- 
ness.'* 
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From  Sir  Caspar  Moncktwn  to  WUliam 


My  Dear  L-Wtrkxck, 

I  wrote  to  you  last  week  from 
Bome. 

Yoa  liATe  not  been  spared  my  im- 

prei^sioHF:  rf  St  Peter's.  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  of  my  admiration 
of  this  noble  structure,  wnich  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  is  a  mistake.  I  grew 
classical  at  the  capitol  and  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  and  expansive  on  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Campacna;  but  it  is 
none  of  theM  things  I  ha?e  now  to 
tell  you.  Lawrence,  I  must  leave 
Bomeu  The  one  thing  has  happened 
that  would  drive  me  forth  even  from 
Paradise.  The  one  being  is  here  that 
I  woTiVl  ^^o  to  Siberia  to  avoid !  You 
guesd  whom  I  mean ;  her  name — even 
to  yon — never  puaee  my  lips ;  and  it 
was  a  torture  to  me  to  inquire  even 
what  were  her  movemeata,  except  00 
far  as  to  avoid  her. 

This  1  thooffht  I  had  aecuiely-  d<»ie 
by  oomin«:  to  Knmn  —aplacr  •u-lii.  h,  T 
s/aro^ly  know  why,  was  ncv  r  ti  c 
kiist  associated  ^nth  her  in  my  niind. 
And  now  that  I  know»  or  tliink,  she 
Is  here,  the  question  is  ever  l>etore  me 
with  a  strange  pcrtinac;ity :  does  she 
know  I  am  here  i  Does  she  avoid  all 
€hance  of  meeting  me  as  sedolouBly 
08  I  do  her  \ 

Our  encounter  happened  thus :  I 
went  to  inquire  about  seeing  the  sta- 
tnee  of  the  Vatican  by  torch-ught,  and 
was  told,  at  Piale's  library,  that  I 
misht  join  a  party  that  evening. 

It  was  a  rainy,  moonless  evening, 
when  the  ominous  number  of  thirteen 
visiters  landed  from  their  respective 
earhages  at  the  side  entrance ;  up  the 
wide  dopes  snd  steps  we  went,  the 
tmsL  dripping  on  us  as  we  passed  the 
open  courts,  and  thfl  lonp,  nnlif^hted 
vistas,  peopled  with  statues,  looked 
"sad  and  strange,"  I  thought,  as  we 
passed  on. 

Most  of  the  people  knew  one  an- 
other, and  there  was  enough  talk  go- 
ing on  to  allow  some  strangers  like 
myself,  who  had  Ix^en  admitted  to 
nirtke  up  the  numl>er,  to  pass  uiuio- 
ticed  in  the  dim  light  of  occasional 
lamps,  yke  shadows  of  the  rest 


We%V(  lit  oil  tn  the  iron  doon^  where 
there  was  a  utand,  and  we  were  count- 
ed through  like  sheep,  thirteen  nei- 
ther more  nor  less:  only  Mr.  Milton  • 
JSmith,  a  senlptor  or  fame  and  fashion, 
attended  as  cicerone  to  the  party,  and 
to  direct  the  toTch-bearers  in  tHe  pro- 
per arti-ti -a!  way,  to  throw  the  light. 

There  may  be  prmentimeuts ;  but 
I  believe  in  them  no  longer.  Surely 
in  this  case  there  ahoula  have  been 
some  consciousness  of  the  vicinity  of 
two  persons  Uke  us:  the  W  never 
to  be  prononnoed  again. 

I  was  soon  in  the  wondrous  world 
of  art :  fortjotting  the  tattle  about 
me,  to  liHteu  only  to  the  long  silenoe 
of  ages  between  me  and  uie  mja- 
terioos  forms  of  beauty  around. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  seeing  the  sta- 
tues by  torch-light  is  not  a  lifting  up 
of  the  vast  halls  of  the  Vatioan,  l^t* 
covered  light  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
directed  on  each  particular  statue  se- 
lected, so  OS  to  throw  out  ita  forms  in 
strong  reUef  of  light  and  shade.  The 
gigantic  lanthorn  seems  more  like  a 
shenf  yvviy:  rartdJf^s,  all  lighted  tfisxe- 
tliei ;  and  it  iiujis  Lo  be  several  liiuea 
renewed. 

We  liad  pa.<y=ied  on  thus  to  the  De- 
mosthenes— that  noblest  expression  of 
the  mastery  of  soul  over  body,  of  mind 
over  mere  form — ^with  ite  clasped 
hands.  Of  course  they  were  originally 
firmly  cUsped,  and  not,  as  it  is  re-^ 
stored,  holding  the  scroll  (what  an 
anpealing  and  commanding  look  I). 
Tnen  to  the  lovely  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene^  ffraceful  and  full  of  human  00- 
quettiBmien,  ft  lovely  and  peiftefe 
Eve;  hntnotaooddess like  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus.  Tnen  came  the  Minerva 
Medica,  passionless,  calm,  thoughtful, 
and  ^strong-minded."  The  Xhqnd 
genius  of  the  Vatican,  which  anested 
me,  often  as  I  had  seen  it  l>efore,  even 
after  the  torch  bearers  hadmarchedoffi 
What  artistever,  h^ore  or  stnce,  eon* 
vcyed  to  a  face  so  childiah  such  in- 
tciusity  of  feeling,  such  divine  com- 

{)as8ion  and  lovei  I  thought  invo- 
untarily  of  some  of  Fra  Angelico's 
infant  ('hrists,  and  then  of  Mrs. 
BrowniiiL''^  "  Isobel's  Child."  But  I 
will  not  liii  my  letter  with  art  (Uscus- 
sloiiaL  We  pasaed  oa.  Mr.  MUtoa 
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Smith  was  eloquent  alxiut  iTatora-  proudly  returned.    Tliere  she  stood, 

tions,  and  the  vouiig  lathi  n  tluttered  within  arm's  length  of  me,  the  woman 

about  the  torch  Uke  moths,  asking  who  liad  wrecked  my  peace,  destnijed 

small  qiirptions,  and  lieing  told  what  my  fiitli  in      <:nodTi(     •  the  woman 

to  adiuiri".    In  reality  he  was  more  whom  i  had  once  so  idolised,  that  to 

eloquent  than  they  d^erved,  and  lose  her  had 


■P**  .  \t^®  "  ^Vurked  l,ke  madnew  in  my  bram. 

on  to  the  Nile,  fantastic  as  an  old  ^ 

fairy  tale^  yet  with  the  stem  grandeur  With  the  bracelet  in  my  hand  I 

of  tne  pnmsval  time  of  art  Stood  as  if  pierced  by  the  serpents  of 

After  this  I  saw  no  more.   Listen,  Lsoooon,  equally  forbidden  hy  ri^d 

Lawrence !  I  had  ke]>t  aloof  from  the  conventiott  to  glTO  aaj  OUtWBld  SBgll 

group  with  more  than  my  usual  dread  of  pain. 

of  soquaintanee-maikiBA  looking  past  1  walked  on,  following  the  rest  step 
them,  straight  on  to  the  lighted  sta-  by  step,  mechanically,  as  in  a  dream, 
tues.  But  I  wa8  at  last  a  ware  uf  a  In  the  hall  of  the  Apollo,  fully 
figure  in  the  dxiak^  behind  the  torch-  lighted  by  the  torch,  the  party  re- 
beams,  A  lady,  who  seemed  also  do-  mained  together,  and  I  eouid  not  re- 
tached  from  the  rest,  and  to  han'j;  be-  sist  one  searching  look  at  the  laced 
hind  the  party.  I  did  not  he;ir  her  hnt.  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind 
speak  tu^  any  one.  She  wore  a  dark,  as  not  to  recognun;  C^ueeniet  The 
fuU  ^oak,  which  oonoealed  her  figure,  veiled  hat  was  bent  down  and  the  faice 
and  a  large  hat,  with  a  deep,  veil-like  avci-tril.  The  sloping  shoii]il(  rs  had 
lace  round  the  edge,  just  thrown  up  '^^vown  n  little  fuller,  the  figure  more 
in  front  HO  lui  not  to  impede  her  sight.  bUitely  ;  but  the  jtecuiiur  grace  of  the 
I  ahould  not  have  noticed  her  more  small  head  and  neck  remained  un- 
than  the  others,  but  that  just  here,  at  altered.  As  I  lo<iked,  I  felt  I  must 
the  statue  of  the  Nile,  I  observed  she  rush  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  avoid 
wan  writing,  or  drawing,  in  a  small  ber,  or  clasp  her  to  my  heart 
book  she  held  dose  to  her  eves,  and  The  first  shock  of  surprise  over,  I 
in  which  she  was  so  much  absorbed,  became  anxious  to  restore  the  brace- 
that  the  party  moved  on,  and  left  her  let  without  having  come  forward  my- 
alone,  almost  in  the  auk,  I  then  self,  sol  gave  it  to  the  guide,  pointing 
llrat  ohasnred,  or  fancied,  she  would  out  the  person  who  had  dropped  it. 
not  pass  mc,  but  lingered  purp<^8ely  Perhaps,  after  nil,  ^hv  had  not  reco^- 
out  ol  the  light  of  the  torches.  1  nised  me:  and  as  1  saw  her  receive  it 
walked  slowly,  and  she  more  slowly  without  looking  round,  I  was  almost 
still,  and  turned  her  head  away  when  annoyed  that  I  had  not  given  it  my- 
I  looked  bnek.  At  length,  not  to  be  self,  just  to  see  how  she  WiHild  him 
left  entirely,  she  moved  more  quickly  looked. 

on,  tmd  pMsed  me^  with  her  head  StiUlingering  behind,  Ihad watched 

averted.  the  party  till  we  came  again  to  the 

As  she  posecil,  something  ran 2  on  Lrates,  and  so  down  the  broad,  sloping 

the  pavement,  and  rebouuded  lo  my  ateps,  wiiere  the  torches  were  ex- 

foel  I  picked  it  up,  and  felt^  more  tinguished. 

than  saw,  it  W«S  a  gold  bracelet  be-  The  carriages  were  in  waiting  ;  but 

longing  to  ,    \V)iat  cnn  one  be-  h\  the  sudden  dnrkneag  I  hwl  los^ 

Ueve  of  presentiments  anti  ctpiiituul  bight  of  the  veiled  hat. 

perceptiimsii^  up  to  titfii  moment,  the  I  stood  there  in  the  rain  looking 

idea  had  never  ncnjrred  to  me  that  forlornly  aft<?r  the  dispersing  car- 

the  unknown  lady  was  my  wife  !  riagea;  about  six  or  seven  fiacres  drove 

For  the  last  three  years  the  sum  up  at  once,  and  violent  altercations 

which  hadbeen placed  at  my  banker's  arose  as  to  which  should  take  my  ex- 

for  hor  n^c  had  been  untouched,  and  oellency  home. 

I  had  loBt  this  clue  to  her  movements,  You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  im- 

about  whidi,  indeed,  I  had  never  in-  pressions  of  Rome,  and  to  remember 

aoired  but  as  a  reason  for  avoidance,  that  yon  have  never  l^en  in  Italy;  but 

The  trinket  I  held  in  my  hand  identi-  I  cannot  remain  in  Rome  nf>w.  I 

fied  her.  It  was  of  pe^iiliar  form.   I  shall  try  to  make  some  iuquines  with- 

had  given  it  to  her  m  the  early  days  out  beiiw  known  myself, 

of  our  marriage,  and  she  wore  it  al-  Unluckily,  HarryAnstruther  is  here, 

wajB  J  «U  other  costlier  jewels  she  had  and  has  oonstitated  himself  my  d*- 
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dow.  Yoa  know  what  an  cxcf^ed- 
iariy  "  inquiriug  mind"  he  haa  alwut 
other  people's  concerns.  He  is  much 
in  society,  and  snch  a  gossip  that  I 
Yottid  not  have  him  in  my  coniidence 
fbr  all      tnwnirM  of  the  Vaticui. 

I  will  write  a^^^n,  when  I  bavs 
»viy  more  information;  in  tho  m^nn- 
tune,  address  to  me  at  the  Jt^oste  Kes- 

Tours  faithfully, 

G.vspMi  MoNOKioir. 


Mr  Dbabbst  Mast, 

You  are  (luitf  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  I  have  "  plenty  of  adven- 
tares"  to  tell  you  lu  my  lonely  and 
independent  life;  I  have  literally 
none.  I  think  adventures  are  like 
Ijee-swarms,  and  require  to  be  at- 
tracteil  by  ciapuer.s,  and  bells,  and 
muBm,  before  they  will  sotkle;  and 
th^^re  are  :nnny  oddities  among  the 
single  women  abroad,  that  one  may 
do  what  one  likes,  and  wear  what 
one  likes,  without  any  other  wjmment 
than  that  one  is  "  fora<ti<  re ;"  and 
we  oertainly  make  full  use  of  the  pri- 
TiW 

Oh,  if  time  could  go  \mk;  if  all 
this  iMVf'ly  Italy,  that  I  Iiave  dreamed 
ot  m  my  girl  iioud,  could  have  come 
before  me  when  I  oould  have  en- 
joyed it!  Kow  it  is  bot  a  cniel 
mocker*'. 

It  is  now  three  vears  since  I  re- 
solved to  make  mywuf  independent  of 
one,  obligation  to  whom  is  a  galling 
Weil'';*  To  pursue  art  with  rpfil  pur- 
potic  1  iiave  come  to  Italy,  and  I  am 
Degiiining  only  now  to  arrive  at  the 
flower)^  pa;5tnrr.=;  nf  success  after  long 
ftnd  «niii(-.s  hat  (  heerless  labour. 

When  I  ieiaember  who  it  was  that 
fint  taught  me  to  think  of  art  at  all; 
whose  refined  tnstn  nnd  noble  enthu- 
aiasm  awakened  all  which  is  now 
turning  to  development  in  my  mind ; 
who  made  Italr  a  land  of  promise: 
and  that  now  I  should  l>e  here  amia 
the  glories  of  old  Rome,  and  ahne. 
Sometimes,  dear  Mary,  I  quite  lose 
heart  and  hopi^  esDecially  when  I 
tliink  that  the  very  object  to  an  artist, 
the  most  desirable — fame — I  can  only 
olilaai  tbrongh  a  pseudoimne.  To 
be  ISuDous  would  be  mrcwioflingly  in- 
eonvenifMtt  to  me. 

I  had  no  idea,  till  lately,  such  a 
trial  waa  in  etore  for  me ;  bat  ainoe 
you  insisted  on  my  sending  over  my 
Statue  of  Hennione  for  exhibition. 


which  I  consented  to  do  under  the 
mmlcst  name  of  Mitj.  Stone,  I  have 
obtain c  1 1  i  oreoommierionafixnnEng^ 
land  timn  I  can  execute. 

Living  so  utterly  secluded  as  I  do. 
I  hardly  knew  the  coil  and  care  I 
should  get  into  by  an  aUas;  hut  Ta- . 
rinus'  littlo  trnjihlp"?  ocf-ur,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  in  that  ot  meeting 
former  acqqaintancea  When  the 
flights  lit  ™gW"*»  begin  to  ^ther  on 
the  Pin'io,  you  cannot  think  with 
what  horror  I  shrink  from  every 
Tonnd  hat  and  Une  Teil ;  bat  I  am,  I 
believe,  still  comfortably  unknown  to 
fame  and  to  ntudio-huntera. 

These  last  are  a  genus  as  peculiar 
to  Rome  as  the  mooels  ritting  on  the 
stejw  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  as 
te^izing  the  mosqiiitoeii  in  lighted 
rooul^i,  with  open  windows,  at  night. 

Sometimes  they  oome  in  awarms, 
sometimes  alone;  sometimes  to  kill 
their  own  time,  and  always  to  devour 
that  of  the  artist.  They  treuerally 
take  the  last  hours  of  daylight,  when 
yuu  have  a  piussing  idea  to  fix  on  your 
clay  or  canvass,  that  makes  you  long 
for  Joshua's  power  to  keep  the  sun  a 
little  longer  in  the  heavens. 

The  fatal  ring  cornea  at  yonr  studio 
door.  If  you  are  poor,  you  have  to 
pat  down  ^our  palette,  or  yoar  tools, . 
and  open  it  yourself  witn  a  sweet 
Rmile.  If  you  have  a  servant,  tliey 
sweep  in,  unanni>unc«d,  brushing  b^ 
your  half-dry  pictures  with  their 
flounces,  chattering  .silly  crittcisiDli  or . 
asking  silly  questions. 

Thotie  more  espedally  who  liave 
learned  the  jaraon  of  art  (and  who  at 
Rome  has  not  f)  are  still  worse ;  they 
give  advice  as  well  as  comi)liments 
and  criticisms,  and  generally  cud  by 
wishing  they  could  atford  the  priee: 
you  ought  to  have  for  such  a  work. 

Thanks  to  my  kind  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Gisbome,  I  am  delivered  from 
these  plagues  of  Egypt  He  knows 
partly  my  circumstances;  at  least,  he 
knows  that  I  am  separated  from  my 
hnaband,  and  determined  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  eharity.  I  cannot 
quite  reconcile  him  to  my  strict  in- 
cognito, "if,"  aa  he  savs,  "I  have 
noth  i  ng  to  be  ashamed  m,**  Bat  how 
can  I  answer^  and  flagr,  that  I  have 
nothnigl 

It  is  not  Oaspar,  my  husband  once, 
bat  now  my  bitter  enemy^if  each  a 
feeling  can  live  in  his  nol>le  lieart  as 
enmity— from  whom  X  am  aeeking 
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concealment  He,  alas !  would  go  far 
aiwav  rather  than  encounter  mei  It 
Is  tne  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  the 

misery  of  my  life,  Charles  Townshend. 

To  write  his  very  name  makes  me 
turn  miod  ihiiddiring,  lert  I  ahfrnld 
Bee  his  face. 

I  have  reasoTi  to  believe  that  lie  is 
here  in  Borne,  imd  that  he  chooses  to 
Temain  tuiknowii.  If  I  had  tieen  a 

riinter.insU^ad  of  dioosinj?  nculpture, 
should  have  struck  my  tout  at  on  re, 
but  that  I  conuut  do  without  great 
dif&cnlty. 

I  go  nowhere  but  to  Gif?bome's 
studio,  early,  when  he  is  alone.  Oig- 
bonte  IS  a  mau  so  iiubued  witii  Liie 
genim  of  the  old  Qreeks^that  he  ought 
to  have  been  boni  nmnn^^t  them.  An 
original  thinker,  and  iiuaiiast  of  first- 
rate  genius,  his  quiet  manner  subdues 
all  enthusiasm. 

The  beauty  and  trrnnrlriTr  nf  his 
works  excite  the  higiiest  admiration ; 
hat  he  has  a  kind  <n  stem  aimplicity 
that  makes  one  ashamed  of  ezpraMUig 
it  Hi^  kindness  to  me  has  been  un- 
Taryiug,  and  not  the  l^t  part  of  it 
kf  tfaathe  aaks  no  qneetioitt. 

I  will  write  to  you,  dear  Mary,  as 
soon  as  I  dec  ide  on  any  move,  for  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  anywhere  that  you 
maj  not  know  where  to  write  to  rae. 
Tour  meet  afibctionate, 
Qmouiin. 


KeaM,  April  SfiOk 

My  Dear  Maky, 

I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  leave 
Rome,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  am  as 
if  puTMi6d  bv  a  phantom. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  jniased  at  Mr. 
OiBbonie's  to-day.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  lovelv  ^oup  of  a  Nymph 
and  Onpid.  I  admired  the  child,  who 
is  Quite  an  infantine  love.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  the  women  all  say  it's  my 
best  woric,  beeanae  of  that  stupid 
baby — they  imdcrstand  the  bat>y. 
By  the-by,  I  hope  I  hnvc  pold  a 
work  of  yours  for  you  this  morning. 
Yea  I  I  alwaya  said  it  does  you  great 
credit  Ye^s ;  th  e  Child  and  Greyhound 
— that^B  a  bfibv  again  !  But  it  was 
not  a  woman  wlio  fell  in  love  with' 
the  cast,  and  wants  to  have  it  in 
marble."  "Who,  then  T'  said  I,  a 
namelass  terror  rict'iiinir  over  mp. 
"Oh,  a  foolish  Eu^di.slnn  iu ,  lie  did 
not  giTe  bfa  name,  but  I  r  talked  bet- 
ter than  most  fotJish  Englishmen. 
He  aaked  your  address."   "  You  did 


not  give  it  him !  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Qia- 
bome,  you  don't  know  tiie  baxm  yaa 

may  do  me."  I  was  in  real  distroaL 
Tho  cnlm  stem  artist  looked  at  mo 
a  moment  in  mere  sur|»ise:  then  his 
eye  aoftened,  but  he  trnned  hia  bead 
aside,  and  went  on  ahapung  a  fold  of 
his  nymph's  drapery. 

"  I  dun't  know  what  is  the  mysteiy 
about  you,"  he  aaid,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  know  it ! — I'd  rathe  r  not  I 
l:;!te  romantic  stories.  But  you  mny 
be  very  sure,  wlienever  you  thmk  i  van 
do  you  any  good— mind  yon,  the  lea^t 
possible  gOM  or  Berrirp— you  shall 
tell  it  me.  Yes  ;  but  mind,  I  shall 
not  encourage  ^'ou  to  refuse  a  com' 
miaaion  like  this,  without  very  good 
reason.  I  did  give  the  address  of 
your  studio — why  noti  I  think  the 
foolish  Englishman  is  to  call  to-mor- 
row, at  t^^Te  o'clock;  yon  oan  aee 
him  or  not  as  you  choose." 

I  immediately  chose  not  to  see 
him,  though  I  said  nothing.  I  do  not 
know  whv  the  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  nie  30  nxmly  that  thia  waa  lowna- 
heud. 

"Bnt  Mr.  Giaboro&»  aaid  L  «what 
was  he  like,  thia  foohah  Kngliabnuan 

of  yours  1" 

Oh,  that  6  oniy  my  way,you  know ; 
yea.  Me  was  not  fooiiab  at  all ;  yes ; 

on  the  contrary;  and  as  to  his  looks* 
he  iiad  a  very  <r<»nd  head,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  made  a  bust  of  him — yes 
— an  uncommonly  fine  head." 

"  Ah,  Vi  s/'  thougiit  I,  "  people  con- 
sidered lownshond  handsome  ;"  and 
1  waa  trying  to  elicit  a  more  minuto 
description,  when  a  fashionable  bon- 
net  nodded  from  bcliiTid  tho  half- 
opened  door,  and  then  the  small  stu- 
dio was  pervaded  with  voluminous 
flounces,  the  owner  of  the  bonnet 
bein^  a  tall  bony  woman,  with  in- 
quisitive sharp  grey  eyes  and  a  bard 
metallic  Ydca 

It's  onlv  me,  dear  Mr.  GKabomey" 

id  she  ;     T  nm  not  Eroincr  to  inter- 


sai 


nipt  you,  or  take  up  your  preoi(Hia 
time ;  you  know  Fm  not  I  only 

wanted  to  remind  you  of  your  kind 
promise  to  come  in  to  tea  this  ovhu- 
mg.  I  have  asked  your  favourite 
 ,  and  the  lovely  Australian,  and 

the  American  poet,  who  will  be  so 
d'^liL'hti'i!  to  see  you,  and  that  (ler- 
mau,  Htui  a  few  more,  and  Latly 
and  the  Miss  Partridges ;  but  don^t 
be  alarmed,  it  is  no  party,  only  quite 
artisUCy  you  know.  1  know  what  you 
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aro  going  to  say — ^you  dine  witli  tbe 
ytiiiee  to-day,  but  that  ia  nothing ; 

you  can  cuine  in  :is  late  as  yon  like, 
and  it  will  i>e  .so  very  interesting  your 
ttiliing  us  exactly  wiiat  the  prince 
said,  and  who  was  there^  and  whether 
ht>  Ls  allowetl  to  drink  as  much  wine 
a^  he  liken,  and  if  he  is  shy,  and  if  he 
Hhakes  hands  with  peopla  '  She  did 
not  pause  for  a  reply  till  ahe  had 
talked  herself  out  ol  breath. 

This  was  an  inveterate  studio- 
hvnter,  and  I  oonld  have  been  amused 
a*  the  oniat  impassibility  of  the  tttiat^ 
evidently  accustomed  to  these  inva- 
■ions,  had  not  the  voluble  lady  turned 
flidl  upon  me :  **  Surely  I  ought  to 
know  thia  lady.  We  have  met  some- 
where.  Mr.  Gisbome,  will  vimi  not 
chantabiy  make  the  introduction, and 
perhaps  this  evening  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  aeeing  your  charming 
frien<l." 

^  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible ; 
I  do  not  ip;o  ont,"  said  I,  resolutely ; 
"  I  am  an  artial,  and  I  have  no  time 

for  society.'* 

**An  artist,  and  I  have  not  the 
pleasore  (tf  knowing  yon !  Do,  pray, 
allow  ine  to  visit  your  stt^dio.  Per- 
haps you  are  going  home  now  t  Ooukl 
I  not  accompany  you  1  These  stu- 
dios are  so  difiicult  to  tin*!.  ' 

Here  (ti.sUirne  gallantly  came  to 
the  rescue :  and  in  his  dry  way,  half- 
jtttand  half-eameet,said,  "  No,  I  will 
not  introduce  you.  I  never  introduce 
two  ladies  to  each  other.  A  gentle- 
man to  a  lady,  it  you  like,  and  let  them 
take  the  consequences  ;  but  not  two 
ehanmogwomen ;  for  the  more  charm- 
ing they  are  the  more  spiteful,  and  I 
eould  not  be  answerable.'' 

During  this  speech  I  nuMle  my  es- 
cape and  came  straight  li*^me  to  write  to 
yoo-  Yes,  Mary,  I  must  leave  li<  )me,  at 
ieast  for  a  time ;  for  this  state  of  dis- 
quiehide  and  fear  is  intolerable  It 
takes  ray  thoughts  too  forcibly  b:M:k  to 
a  miserable  nnd  a  happy  ])ast,  which  I 
was  beginumg  to  forget.  Xwassoi^uiet 
Md  peaceful  m  my  studio,  and  I  unll  be 
again  ;  these  are  out  phant  ni?*.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  invade  my  soli- 
tude -J  let  them  leave  me  at  least  that 

I  am  going  this  evening  to  join  a 
partv  to  see  the  Vatican  wtatue-s  by 
torefi light  There  must  be  a  certaiu 
number,  the  ominous  (me  of  thirteeiL 
to  get  the  permission.  I  am  aaiuuned 
nf  tlir  nnrertsonable  fear  I  have  every- 
wiieiti  Bow^  of  encountering  Towus- 


hend.  It  ia  not  very  likely  he  would 
be  of  this  party.  I  wish  it  were  Oa^• 

nival  time,  to  wear  a  nia.^k,  but  I  shall 
make  a  veil  do  duty,  and  only  hoj^ 
the  sharp  grey  eyes  of  this  morning 
may  not  oe  there ;  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  lif;litini;  of  the  statues. 

Farewell  dear  friend.  Din  t  f  o  me, 
as  usual,  Poste  Restante,  as  1  always 
fetch  my  letters  myself ;  and  they  Witt 
be  safer  left  there  in  case  of  any  sod* 
den  ^tting. 

Your  ever  afifectionate, 

QiTsnmL 

From  Sir  Qamar  Mvnckton,  to  WUliam 
Lawmuss,  Emj, 

BMMilfiyl5A. 

1  write  to  you  again  from  Home. 
Yon  may  remember  we  were  together 

when  I  was  so  struck  with  the  statue 
of  Hermione,  last  year.  The  sculp- 
tress, a  Mr&  Stone  (American.  I  think), 
I  have  found  out  here ;  and  beeidea 

a  repetition  of  the  Hermione,  I  have 
also  secured  a  cliarming  group  of  a 
Child  and  (Jrey hound  by  the  same 
hand. 

I  saw  it  at  Giflbonie'8  (whose  pupil 
she  iii),  and  have  been  to  her  stmlio. 
I  did  not  see  her,  however,  and  I  hear 
she  lives  a  recluse  life.  Had  my  mind 
been  less  full  of  the.xc  lately  awakened 

Skinful  memories,  1  should  have  in- 
rested  myself  in  this  artist 
Her  studio  is  in  an  old  pahuna  It 
is  near  St.  John's  Lateran,  «  qnoer  de- 
solate ulace,  as  if  tbe  doors  would 
make  the  walls  crumble  into  dust  aa 
they  move  on  the  rusty  hinges.  You 
go  mto  a  ciinrt,  overgrown  with  tufta 
of  acanthus  and  long  grass,  with  here 
and  there  hu^e  aloe  plants  with  dwin- 
dling: leaves,  in  broken  stone  vases, 
which  leave  the  roots  to  <hry  up  in 
the  sun. 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  a  ruinous 

stone  finurway  leading  to  a  long  pas- 
sage between  two  hi^^h  walls,  ov«r 
which  comes  the  scent  of  orange  blos- 
soms, and  where  yon  startie  the  green 
lizards  as  you  pass  From  this  you 
enter  the  studio  with  its  loftv,  but 
time-discoloured  ceiling,  and'  high 
windows  ojpen  only  to  the  sky. 

It  wH"^  likf  most  other  studios  for 
the  models,  sketches,  casts,  lay  figures, 
and  tools ;  hut  atone  comer  of  tlwspa- 
cious  room  there  was  a  glass  door  lead- 
ingintotheold melancholy j,'arden  mid 
near  this  there  was  a  table,  wiih  a 
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Ttm  of  flowers,  writing  materials, 

some  books,  and  an  air  of  habitation 
that  mjwle  Die  wish  to  seo  the  owner.  1 
hod  appointed  to  come ;  still  I  lingered 
in  the  plaoSi  amd  felt  a  calm  relief  in 
its  extreme  quiet;  hearing  only  a 
dripping  fountain  in  the  garden,  the 
chime  of  eouie  church  beUs,  and  the 
whifper  of  the  wind  ia  the  oiaiige 
trees. 

After  all,  who  knows  butthe.se  art- 
ist-women are  the  happiest  1  Choos- 
ing the  ideal,  nnng  even  if  it  be  onlv 

with  butterfly  wings,  above  the  actual, 
instead  of  being  broken  and  crushed 
•gainst  it 

I  remember,  long  ago,  dreaming  of 
mich  a  woman;  an  emi!?htened  com- 
IMuiion,  an  equal — a  sjriupatby.  I  fan- 
cied this  and  ehose,  in  an  evil  hoar, 
a  mere  doll,  with  a  classical  face  and 
a  graceful  turn  of  the  head,  who  has 
hiKl  the  power,  nevertheless,  to  tram- 
ple on  my  life,  and  tread  out  the  light 
of  it  for  ever. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  a 
book  on  the  table,  with  a  fresh  ilower 
in  it  to  keep  the  piaoa,  as  if  it  bad 
bf  rn  just  laid  down  :  it  wa.^  "  Aurora 
Leigh."  "What!"  I  thought,  ''this 
poem,  the  most  perfect  dr  modem 
books,  bene  too  r  Then  I  fell  into  a 
ead  ret ros pert  orer  poor  Qneenie. 

Poor,  weak,  erring  child !  Who 
knows,  if,  instead  of  the  frivoloos  life 
I  made  for  her,  I  had  been  lesaaliaid 
of  soaring  her  rhilt!  like  natiu^  and 
hadnoonshed  her  with  such  inteUeo- 
toal  food  as  that;  if  she  had  read  soeh 
a  book,  I  think  she  could  not  have 
been  so  lost.  Well,  Ood  knows  !  It 
touched  me  wondertuiiy  to  this 
fisvouhte  book  of  mine  in  this  woman's 
hands.  I  lingered  and  did  not  like  to 
go.  I  asked  the  Italian  donna  at 
what  time  the  lady  would  beat  homel 
She  did  not  know;  ahe  knew  nothing 
-  "  f 'hi  lo  sa  ]"  'the  lady  never  R;nv 
any  one  when  she  was  at  work,  and 
she  did  not  li  ve  at  the  studio.  ' '  Where 
did  she  live  ?"  This  she  pretended 
not  to  understand,  anrl  I  left  the 
i^dio  without  any  farther  informa- 
tion. 

I  have  left  the  amnmiirfon  with 

Oisbome,  if  the  eccentric  artist  will 
oondesorad  to  execute  it.  He  see  m  ed 
ddighted  at  my  praise  of  his  pupil, 
but  was  as  impenetrable  as  one  of  bis 
own  statues  as  to  her  history.  I  had 
not  left  my  name  at  the  studio  of 
Mei.  Stone,  but  I  left  a  note  for  her 
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with  GIsborne  nqnestbg  the  two 

statue.-^,  and  enclosing  a  cheque  on 
Jorioiiia  for  £300  for  whichever  she 
should  choose  to  commence  iirat  I 
was  anxious  also  to  have  an  original 
idea  of  hers,  and  wislie  l  I  C'  iiM  have 
seen  her  to  give  the  commission- 
something  out  of  the  eternal  bounds 
of  the  antique — Aurora  Leigh  (not 
the  goddess  Aurora),  twining  the  ivy 
wreath  in  her  hair,  for  mstauce.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  than  her  conceptiim 
of  Ilermione.  The  calm,  proud  grief 
of  mii^udged  innocence — the  divine 
patience.  It  reminds  one  of  Shelly's 
lines : — 

**0h.  nitor,  I>i«oht{oB  b  a  Micsto  fhfaif. 

She  looks     if  wa'tniL;  fijT  that  fipDll 
Safe  from  uDkindness  more. 
Mfl«Dwhil«  the  aiu  a  queen,  whom 

No  one  dare  approach  with  consolation.*' 

Just  imagine  niy  vexation  and  sur- 
prise, when  a  note  came  from  Gis- 
borne  enclosing  my  cheque,  and  tell- 
ing me  that  >fr8.  Stone  had  no  time 
at  her  disposal  at  present ;  that  she 
was  leaving  Rome,  and  declined  the 
commission. 

?5inr  r>  I  Inst  wrote,  I  have  had  no 
tiding8,  no  trace  of  the  veiled  hat. 
I  should  tMnk  that  apparition  a  phan- 
tom of  the  brain  were  it  not  for  the 
bra<^let.  Yet  even  that  might  be  a 
delusion.  There  might  be  ower  gold 
and  turquoise  biaoelets  besides  the 
one  I  seemed  to  recognise. 

J  leave  Rome  to  morrow  forlfaples. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Gaseas  MoirmcTOir. 


lachia.  M«j  2(Hh. 

I  seem  to  have  hid  no  time  to 
breathe,  much  kst  to  Wiite^  tiU  I 

arrived  here. 

Saf€  at  least,  from  pursuit  or  avoid- 
anee  for  a  time.  Safe  from  interfer- 
rnre    Safe  to  think  and  to  despair. 

Mar\ ,  who  An  you  think  was  the 
generouii  patron  that  visited  my  stu- 
dio 1  who  had  admirad  my  worin  nn- 
known  1  Tt  wnf  Onfj^nr  -my  hus- 
band, my  beloved  husband !  He  was 
there ;  he  stood  by  the  table  and  took 
up  the  book  I  was  reading.  Had  it 
not  ^>een  for  my  o^m  absurd  fear  nn<l 
avoidance  of  another  person  i  should 
have  been  there.  Tet^  what  would 
that  have  availed  1— more  pain  and 
embarrassmeTit  t'>  him  find  to  me.  I 
think  I  should  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  with  the  angoiih  and  the  joy. 
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For  it  xpould  have  been  a  joy,  though 
»  fearful  <Hie»  to  see  him  a^ain.  Yee, 
a  joy  any  way  ;  hut  CBpecially  if  un- 
fieen  myself,  and  so  I  might  liave 
been  spared  his  look  of  scorn — dis- 
like. Oh  I  (hat  I  could  not  bear.  If 
I  had  only  guessed  it  was  he,  I  miglit 
liare  seen  him  from  some  screen  or 
dntidB.  I  BhoaM  have  heard  his  step, 
Ills  voice,  again. 

Now  that  I  can  breathe,  I  am  glad 
and  cheered  that  he  has  seen  my 
works  and  likes  them  so  well.  I 
have  not  toiled  all  this  dreary  time 
in  vain.  I  am  glad  that  he  Hluuild 
recognise  in  me  something  of  the 
woman  he  cotild  haye  loveaT 

T  wouder  how  I  had  strength  to 
keep  inv  «r(  rr  t,  when  dear  Mr.  Gis- 
bome  giive  uie  the  note  he  had  re- 
ceived, containing  the  commission  for 
me,  and  a  driLft  for  X2(X)  to  Ix-zin 
one.  The  instant  I  saw  the  hand 
writing  I  guessed  all.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  looked  stnmgely,  for  Mr. 
Giaborne  to  notice  me  at  all;  still 
more,  to  offer  me  a  seat  When  I 
gave  him  back  the  draft,  and  en- 
treated him  to  retain  it»  he  was  very 
indignant  "  You  women  folk  !"  Raid 
he  i  *^  it's  just  like  vour  folly.  Here 
yon  aie  getting  to  toe  top  or  the  tne, 
and  down  you  come  agun  vithout 
toiMsljinj;  the  cherries." 

Better  so,  than  ftOL"  I  said. 

'*BQtyoa  will  not  ftlL  Isa^fthat 
you'll  do;  that  vou'll  "be  great,  if  you 
persevere.  You  have  genius,  you  have 
poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ancients, 
and  you  refuse  a  commisrion  like  this, 
and  from  a  well-knovtTi  patron  lik-^ 
Sir  Gaspar  Monckton  I  Get  such 
crotchets  out  of  youx  head,  Mrs.  Stone, 
«r  I  shaU  give  you  up." 

Somr-thini:  more  in  the  same  tone 
of  friendiv  reuroach  he  said,  but  I 
scarcely  beard  it,  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  discovery  of  Gaspar 
being  bo  near.  I  might  meet  hitn  at 
a^y  moment,  and  see  him  turn  away 
in  seom— in  just  oontempt !  I  rat 
Xmust  fly— I  must  leave  nome  for  a 
time,  at  feast — and  I  came  to  Nnplpa 
— beAutifiil  NMiles,  sitting  like  a 
queen  on  the  une  Meditemneon ; 
but  she  looks  best  at  a  distance,  like 
some  other  beauties.  The  glare,  the 
heat)  the  noise,  the  crowde<l  popuU- 
tion  tsi  squalid  Amonm*  oppressed 
niy  STiirit.s  ;  anil,  on  the  other  hand, 
there,  wn-s  tin'  <,'ay  world,  aft  at  ^iae» 
t9  uncouiiier  aud  avoid. 


The  sapphire  sea  enticed  me,  and 
I  came  heT«.  Here,  at  least,  I  have 

found  rest  and  solitude— it  is  so  still, 
80  gr<  rn ,  so  dreamy  !  Nothing  moves 
but  the  lizards  by  day  and  the  fire- 
flies night  There  are  no  oarriage 
roads,  no  carts  or  liorse.%  and  but 
very  few  pairs  of  shoes,  so  that  liter- 
ally you  do  not  hear  a  foot-fall. 

On  landing  at  the  little  port  of 
Lschia  you  have  to  go  up  a  mountain 
road  to  Oasamiciola  on  donkeys — 
abont  an  hoar's  ascent  The  hotel, 
which^  as  yet,  I  have  all  to  mjMlf,  is 
one  of  those  extra<irdinarv  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  peculiarly 
ItaliaiL  and  more  peculiarly  Neapoli- 
tan.  Large,  loose,  sloTsnly  houses, 
that  look  if  they  were  built  of 
cards  and  toppling  over.  All  stair- 
enMs  leading  to  nothing,  and  terraoes 
with  no  way  of  getting  to  them  ;  and 
rnnms  without  windows  and  windows 
in  wails  without  rooms ;  useless  posts 
with  nothing  to  support;  and  bal- 
conies  that  seem  a^i  if  nothing  sup- 
ported them  ;  stairs  out^Jide  and  tlat 
roofs  to  walk  on,  if  you  like.  This 
disjointed  building  seems  to  be  kept 
together  by  a  garden  full  of  flowers 
and  orange  trees  on  one  side,  and  a 
wide  terrace  overlooking  the  sea  on 
the  other. 

Spring  in  Italy,  with  its  thousand 
scented  wild  flowers,  before  the  rich 
fbiiaip  ia  burnt  by  the  heats,  is  in- 
descnbahly  delightful  ^— 

**T1m  breaUi  of  the  moist  earth  b  l%lit 

Around  its  unexpanded  budi." 

Though  I  have  hnrn  so  long  in 
Italy  I  never  before  telt  that  pleasure 
in  merely  breathing  which  1  experi- 
ence  here. 

Something  like  hope,  too,  is  spring- 
ing up  in  my  heart  I  have  some- 
thing to  speculate  on  which  is  not  ail 
vague  despair.  I  will  do  some  work 
better  thnn  any  I  have  done  yet,  and 
it  shall  be  expressly  for  Graspar.  Ue 
shall  have  the  others,  too what  is 
there  I  coulddothat  he  shall  not  have  ? 
Then  they  shall  be  sent  to  him  at 
Hartley  Court — his  home,  and  once 
mine,  forfeited  for  erer !  Perhaiis  he 
will  place  Hermtone  in  his  library. 
I  know  a  place  in  an  oriel  window 
where  he  once  said  there  should  be  a 
statue. 

How  inteiwely  T  remember  the  day 
he  said  fo  '  We  were  walking  ioiter- 
ingly  about  the  rooms  together  soon 
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be  fint  took  me  there  on  our  not  think  Qretehen  wonld  let  me  out 

ja   He  had  his  arm  in  mine —  of  her  sight  amongst  these  barefoot^ 
a  way  he  had— as  a  man  rests  his  arm  Italien  ische  folk.  A  cicerone,  Tvimed 
on  that  of  a  boy,  seeming  to  lean,  but  Francesco,  liaa  constituted  iiiiuAeif 
in  reality  supporting.  my  particular  attendant.    Bv  vir* 
We  walked  about  thus  to^jether,  tue  of  wejiriug  sh(>e8,  ho  a.^kea  me  a 
through  the  room*^  stopping  before  piastre  and  a-half  a  day  t  ir  his  ser- 
the  pictures,  and  bo  telling  me  their  viccii ;  I  declined  paying  more  than 
bi8torie&  I  felt  tiien  how  very  igno-  half  a  piastre,  that  being  too  much. 
Hint  T  ^v;vs  ;  and,  instciul  of  listening  He  instantly  nrrnjitf  J  it,  sajrinp,  that 
at  his  ft  rt  lilrn  a  child,  as  I  longed  to  he  wiia  a  gcdantuotm,  and  thon.;h 
do,  I  dii?gui^*d  uij  real  ignorance  by  he  miglit  sometimes  cheat  men,  and 
flippant  remarks.   Even  then  began  especially  foraHferiy  he  always  told 
the  fatal  mistake  of  concenlim^iit.  the  truth  tn  ;i  woman.    Hnncst  Fran- 
It  was  the  same  with  his  books —  oesco  1  here  he  comes  to  toil  me  that 
rare  volumes  that  he  prized  so  much,  the  wind  is  chimgecLand  it  might  not 
Some  of  them  I  knew  by  name ;  and  be  so  pleasant  off  Gape  Miseno  as  ho 
I  hw\  vrnWy  rea*l  more  thjin  he,  per-  thnucrfit  in  the  morning.    Tliis  is  be- 
baps,  thought  I  bad.   But  the  deadly  cau^  he  has  an  inkling  of  J'&red^eri 
fear  lest  he  ehoold  tbinik  me  igno-  coming  in  tbe  afternoon,  aid  woold 
mot  tempted  me  to  beauperflinal  and  not  like  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
false.  I  hope  my  quiet  will  not  be  in- 
And  he^  too,  was  hard,  though  just;  vaded  here.  I  meant  to  wait  till  the 
for,  finding  faloeeoin  among  the  gold,  ennuner  beat  bad  driven  awar  tbe 
he  threw  the  whole  away  as  valueless.  English  visiters  from  Rome,  and  then 
But  I  am  writing  a  volume  instead  return  to  my  dear  studio,  where  I 
of  a  letter,  dearest  Mary ;  you  owe  it  long  to  begin  my  new  work, 
to  my  holiday  from  work  in  this  fairy  Farewell,  my  dear  Mary, 
island.    I  feel  no  lon^^er  alone.    1  Yoor  affiactionate, 
think  of  Gn^par  now  a-s  I  have  not  SoFKIA  MOMCKTOII. 
for  yearri  dared  to  think  of  him.    I  ■■ 
feel  more  worthy  of  him,  thoogh  he  IsaUa,lIft<f97lli. 
will  never  know  it.   Sometimes — but  My  dear  Mary, 
that  is  only  a  fluttering,  passing  I  really  think  I  am  in  danger  of  an 
thought— I  ask  myself  why  1  fledl  adventure  at  last    I  have  described 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if,  to  you  the  extreme  ouiet  of  this  is- 
in  tho  artist  lie  so  admired,  lu  luul  land,  in  spite  of  its  three  hotels  and 
met  the  repudiated  wife— despused  some  mineral  baths.  When  I  returned 
and  hated  7  No,  I  conld  not  nave  from  mymmble  on  the  mountain  last 
borne  it  evening,  I  fonnd  that  a  set  of  apart- 
It  was  Vttpr  to  leave  mpelf  the  ments  openimr  *>n  «  little  pnrdpn  ter- 

Cer  stiU  to  dream  what  mi^^ht  have  race,  where  I  had  been  drawmg,  seem- 
L  Here  the  wbole  plaee  u  like  a  ed  to  be  inlwbited.  I  went  to  this 
dream.  You  hear  no  noises  but  dis<  terrace,  where  my  drawing  materials 
tant  village  sounds  and  ^ongs — the  had  been  left,  and  stood  there  watch- 
pretty  Neapolitan  songs  wo  sing  in  ing  the  efiect  of  the  clouds  after  sun- 
drawmg-rooms.  My  room  opens  to  set,  and  the  distant  i^ow- of  Vesnvius, 
the  garden  fluslied  with  geraniums,  as  it  grew  darker.  I  suddenly  per- 
lilies,  roses— with  myrtre  hedges,  ceived  lights  brought  into  the  rooms 
Auuther  door  opeua  ou  a  wide  ter-  opening  on  the  terrace,  which  was  an 
noe  overiooking  the  sea,  where  tbe  isolatea  bit  of  the  stmnge  disloeated 

''^i^^ltiS^Si^^S^X^  I  ^  ^        ""''^^H  collecting  my  co- 

lours  and  pencils,  r  ranecsco  came  out 

A  boat  is  waiting  now  for  the  beat  to  lielpme ;  he  had  ceased  to  patronise 

of  the  day  to  be  over,  to  take  me  rae  smce  I  ba  l  dis  overed  that  he 

a  sail  among  the  other  islands.    I  ought  to  have  lour  carlini,  instead  of 

seem  to  bave  tbe  whole  place  to  my-  a  piastre  and  a-half  a  day.   He  told 

self.   If  I  fancy  gi^  up  the  hills,  a  me  forc^tieri  were  come,  English  knda, 

donkey  stands  in  attencfance  for  my  he  believed.    That  Iuh  exrclU  ncy  np 

ecceLU^a,  and  another  for  my  maid,  there  was  to  give  him  three  piii^tres 

wbo  always  acoomi)aQie8  ma  I  do  a  day,  and  my  exoeUency  must  excuiw 
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him  for  dedining  to  do  ao^-  thing  more  tress,  s  pupil  of  the  ^imoua  Gisborae, 

tx  ma  All  thu  time  I  was  lookinff  and  nooiber  than  tibe  lira.  Stone  who 

for  the  sketch  I  had  been  dding^  axia  did  that  Hermione^  peopla  waie  »?• 

it  was  not  to  be  f«<uii(l.  ing  alxiiit  last  year. 

I  asked  Francesco  if  he  knew  the  I  was  rather  at  fault  what  to  doL 

same  of  the  new  arriTali.  "  Non  lo  not  being  so  sniv  how  my  lady  wotda 

so."    Was  it  a  family,  ladies,  or  <^(')i-  receive  me,  considering  our  Mst  mcrrv 

tlemenl    "  Non  lo  so."   Where  did  meeting.       a  first  step  I  thought  it 

they  come  from  i   "Non  lo  so!"  prudeut  to  etiacc  myself  completely, 

This  laat  non    so  was  vary  anspi-  and  as  Mistress  Queemo  had  taken  an 

clou.s,  especially  with  thd  OOBlung  (^"''V/x,  I  would  take  one  too.    I  did  not 

look  that  accompanied  it.  care  much  for  the  society  of  Rome— 

I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  been  dowa^eiii,  with  diamonds  aiul  daugh- 

inquiring^asif  merelyforconvei-HHtion,  ters,  who  all  go  in  for  the  (hissual  and 

of  Gretcnen,  where  I  had  eome  from  ?  the  coliseum  by  moonlit' lit.    I  lul  l 

how  long  I  had  been  at  Naples  i  and  another  special  reason  for  not  being 

in  return,  she  remarked,  the  gegcfUi/-  known,  for  who  should  be  at  Home 

/mer  kM  would  tell  her  nothing,  but  Monckton— Monckton  himself. 

Here  in  this  fairy  island  there  are  no  Whether  he  knows  his  wife  is  here, 

passports  to  give  up,  nor  visiters'  lists  and  is  cou^  to  watch  or  seek  her,  it 

to  write  one's  name  in.  isinipoeribletoguess.  She  kept  her- 

May  30. — I  Lave  kept  my  letter  s.  If  so  closely  shut  up  it  was  difficult 

three  driys,  dear  Mary,  for  the  simple  to  find  out  any  thing  abnut  Iter.  I 

reason,  that  post  omce&  regtante  or  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  ko  slap-dash. 

oCheiwiae.  ate  unknown  here,  and  one  and  call  npon  her,  and  at  uat  got  tired 

mart  send  to  Naples.  of  living  mcog.  for  nothings  so  I  came 

The  advcntnre  of  the  forestieri  has  to  Naples.   Tliere  I  found  Leonard 

died  away  :  wiioever  they  may  be,  they  with  his  yach^  and  have  been  about 

do  not  moleet  me.  I  have,  of  course,  with  him  to  SicQv  and  the  iaIaDda— 

given  up  drawing  on  the  temiee,  but  and  got  him  t^^  leave  me  here  fur  a 

nave  never  found  my  sketch.    I  see  few  day attracted  by  ita  ex<^edingly 

lights  in  the  garden  rooms,  through  beautiful  ticenery. 

the  trees,  and  Franoeaeo  hovera  about,  Oh.  ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  who 

with  an  air  of  bein^<  very  inipnrtant.  woula  have  thought  of  such  luck  ! 

I  fan f'v  ^ometimew  he  is  watching  me^  A  tall  cunning  looking  fellow  of  a 

but  It  liui.st  be  an  imagination.  cicerone  got  me  up  here  on  the  back 

IVewell.  of  an  ass ;  the  hotel  seemed  deierted, 

Your  affectionate,  and  I  could  choose  my  rooms.  At 

Sophia  Monckton.  one  comer  of  a  terrace  overlooking 

the  sea  stood  a  table  with  a  sketch- 


to  Afikar  Smtdivf,  book  and  colours — a  footmark  in  the 

Ii^k» llaj SMi*  desert!   I  asked  who  it  was — "the 

Dbab  Smsdley,  Siguora  Inglese."  I  looked  and  saw 

"Albeit  unnaed  to  the  writinff  her  name  written  on  a  dreteh^  and 

ttiood,"  I  can't  help  writing  what  I  could  not  resist  taking  possessmn  of 

have  to  tell  von.    Eureka !  Eureka  I  it.   I  instantly  installed  myself  in  the 

old  fellow,  the  desire  of  my  heart*  terrace  room,  and  mv  first  precaution 

the  aeardi  of  my  life  ia  fmma  1  Yon  was  to  pay  the  vaiel  de  place  m  ei- 

know  who  I  mean;  that  divine,  ador-  crroru-,  as  he  called  himself,  not  to 

able  witch,  t  lint  arch-fiend  and  arch-  chatter.  I  made  him  understand  that 

angel— Quecuic  Leighton.  he  is  to  answer  no  questions  and  tmd 

^Yon  cron't  know  ner  histonr,  and  out  all  he  can. 

what  she  has  been  about  all  this  Nothing  more  to  say  at  praaeol 

time— I  don't  either — (\u\U\  for  she  Always  yours, 

isas  cuaningas  ten  devils  aud  always  •           Chas.  Tow\S8HtND. 

woa    She  Knew  what  abe  waa  at   

when  she  threw  me  over  years  ago.  Iidii^JFoasith. 

I  had  a  notion  of  her  being  at  Rome,  Dear  S\rE"nLKY, 

and  found  ii  was  a  true  one;  but  in  If  you  gut  a  letter  from  me  a  week 

the  name  of  all  Gipsydom  and  Bo-  since,  I  need  only  tell  you  that  no- 

hemia,  just  imagine  what  my  lady  has  thing  has  happened,  aiM  I  begin  to 

tamed  hear  hand  to^  She  is  a  sculp-  get  terribly  ennuye. 
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I  have  kept  like  a  sentinel  to  my 
garden  pavibon,  which  overlooto  an- 
other terrace  belonging  to  the  rooms 
which  she  inhabits.  T  poe  her  queenly 
figure  as  ahe  stands  looking  over  the 
sea  in  the  moonlight  I  wateb  her 
go  out  over  the  mountains  with  that 
same  little  German  maid  I  always 
hated.  I  sometimes  feel  it  Lni possible 
to  withstand  the  longing  to  ^o  and 
speak  to  her.  That  we  BhoulJ  be  in 
this  au^r  enchanted  c^tle  of  a  place 
togetner,  isolated  from  all  the  world, 
seems  a  stroke  of  destiny  not  to  be 
thrown  away  ;  but  I  confess  the  next 
move  makes  me  nervous.  The  mo- 
ment I  sa^  "check  to  the  <.^uecu  i" 
the  game  may  be  lost 

Unstress  Queeiiie  has  a  long  arrear 
of  injur}'  to  settle  with  me.  Ven- 
geance is  sweet,  and  such  vengeance 
trebly  sweet!  Certainly  my  last  at- 
tempt to  renew  arquaintanrc  witli 
her  was  any  thing  but  felicitous,  but 
■he  was  then  on  good  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. After  all,  she  once  liked  me, 
and  if  she  jilted  me  for  a  better  pai  tif 
that  was  not  my  fault  Hermaniajge 
ended  miserably,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, she  is  again  free.  Still  I  might 
five  here  for  a  month  longer,  and 
never  see  ber  exquisite  profile  nearer 
than  I  do,  as  she  stands  on  her  ter- 
race little  dre^tming  who  is  so  near  her. 

I  sometimes  think  of  trying  a  coup- 
de-thmtrej  and  falling  suddenly  at 
her  feet,  or  starting  from  bc^hind  a 
rock  in  one  of  her  rides,  and  seizing 
the  bridle  of  her  palfrey  (i.e.,  donkey) : 
but  BO,  hang  it,  it  wouldn't  do.  I 
know  well  the  look  of  sufk  rli  disdain 
she  would  assume,  and  I  liave  no  dis- 
(Kwition  for  a  scene  of  **  unhand  me, 
sir After  all,  Smedley,  she  tnipht 
think  herself  affirieved,  and  con-^iider 
me  the  cause  ot  her  separation  :  and 
then  no  wonder  she  is  mad  with  me. 
I  declare  I  feci  I  don't  know  bow,  so 
oddly,  when  I  see  hrr  st^d  there  look- 
inff  so  pale,  and  sad,  and  altered,  so  that 
I  uiomd  only  just  like  to  know  tbe 
rights  of  what  she  does  think  of  me, 
before  I  go  to  India,  and,  at  least, 

frt  friends  with  her,  if  nothing  else, 
wish  you  were  here,  old  fellow,  to 
give  mc  the  l)enefit  of  y">ur  advice. 
Somt'times  I  think  T  am  too  modest 
and  tiiffident,  and  that  her  sadness 
can  never  be  for  that  Stiff  old  hxis- 
band  of  ]  <  rs,  but  oompimction  for 
baTing  deeerted  me. 


A  brilliant  idea  has  occurred  to  me: 
to  fall  sick,  and  apijeal  to  her  com- 
passion. A  comp«itiiot  in  distress  at 
a  lonely  country  inn — and  there  she 
should  suddenly  disoover  an  M 
friend.  I  tbink  she  eould  not  resist 
being  at  least  civil  to  me.  Per 
Bacco  !  I  will  try  it:  but  it  must  not 
be  long  delayed,  as  I  shall  have  to  go 
straight  from  here  to  Halta,  witb 
Leonard,  to  join  mv  regiment 

Farewell,  old  fellow. 
Yours  faithfully, 

OHAfl.  TowvsHEm 

P.S.  —To  beguile  mj  ennui  I  have 
copied  from  trie  "Inn  Album"  the 
following  lines.  They  come  after 
▼arioQS  testimonials  of  satisfaction, 
such  as  *'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  have 
pleasure  in  declaring  they  experienced 
the  Rreatest  satisfaction  at  the  hotel 
of  Ossamieiola.  The  eooking  was 
good,  and  the  charges  moderate," 

"A  lively  spot ;  the  attention  of 
the  laudlord  most  pleasing,  the  don- 
kevsexeellent,  and  moderatecbarses."' 
Marianna  Smith,  Berlba  BrOWDi 
and  Sabina  Robinscm." 

"  Po^qa«i  AagUiaes,  naturei  dclicatoi, 
8i  cbumCm  dS  tMiiv«r  l«s  dkuyti  math- 
rates, 

Je  vons  doano  uae  salade,  ci  U  doiuuat 


J«  nua  mr  d'obtenir  vo«  plusdoiix  wmrii 
Et  maiotenftiit  oinflous  «t  da  U  tar«nt«Uc, 

De  Caaamiciolri  et  tk'  sa  stnt'iDt^lle, 
Der  Montpomea  T  Hotel  est  «zcell«nt, 
SwMi  girl!  R«mi  ttoidau  voti«^ 

COMMIS  VoYAGEUR." 

You  may  guess  I  am  hard  up  for 
amusement,  and  I  shall  oertainqr  not 
bold  out  much  longer. 

In  order  to  explain  the  foregoing 
correspondence,  we  must  go  back 

about  seven  years. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  gav  watering- 
place,  where  nothing  is  talked  of  but 
what  goes  under  the  name  (rf  ^ietv  : 
the  la.st  ball,  the  next  pic-nic,  tne 
newest  faj»iiious.  It  was  a  place 
spangled  witb  officers,  beraduded 
with  Douquets.  rained  on  with  eham- 
pagno,  warmea  with  wax-lights,  cool' 
ed  with  ice-creams  and  the  gales  of 
aandal-wood  fans,  fed  with  pigeon- 
pies  ajid  lobster  salads,  and  whose 
very  air  breathed  pofcfiofiN.  It  was 
the  land  of  Cocaigiie  for  pretty  young 
girls. 

Here  dwelt  Mrs.  I>cij,diton,  a  still 
handsomo,  well-presenred  widow,  and 
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her  two  pretty  daughters,  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton's  husband  had  been  a  younger 
son  of  good  family,  but  very  suiidl 
fortune.  She  had  oeen  a  watering* 
phice  l)elle,  and  to  this  vocatioii  she 
Drought  up  her  daii^zbters. 

They  fulfilled  her  utmost  expecta- 
tions, for  they  were  bo4h  very  pretty, 
and  in  different  styles,  whicii  was 
a  great  blessing.  Emma,  the  eldest, 
was  a  blonde,  and  wore  her  fair 
abundant  hair  in  ringlets ;  Sophia, 
the  second,  who  rejoiced  in  the  pet- 
name  of  (^ueenie,  was  darker,  had  a 
Ckeeian  profile,  and  wore  braida. 

By  dint  of  aome  taate,  and  neat 
economy  and  management,  fllrs. 
LeightoQ  and  her  daughters  contrived 
to  M  the  beat  dreseed  women  in  Lark- 
ington.  Their  house  waa  the  prettiest, 
too,  with  it8  balconies  lined  with 
flowers,  its  muslin  curtains^  and  imi- 
tation China  bowla,  imitation  leath- 
er woodwork,  and  other  ingenious 
deceptions.  Tlieir  tea-fights  were  the 
most  recherche^  especially  among  the 
officers,  with  whom  the  widow  and  her 
daughters  were  inmiense]}'  jKipular. 

She  was  a  charming  chaperon,  and 
could  afford  to  be  exceedingly  good- 
natured  to  other  people's  daugnten, 
having  no  jealousies  for  her  own. 
She  even  intrt)du(:ed  her  girls'  re- 
jected partners  to  other  girls  not  so 
fortunate  in  engagements.  She  could 
atand  the  longest  mazurka,  and  the 
most  interminable  cotillion  without 
yawning ;  she  managed  a  pic-nie  to 
perfection,  and  had  a  talent  for  con- 
triving small  parties  agreeably,  and 
asking  people  together  who  wished  to 
meet  eaeh  other. 

Had  she  been  a  little  richer,  and 
more  able  to  carry  out  the  creations 
of  iier  own  ffenius,  she  would  have 
been  atnpenfunia ;  as  it  waa.  ahe  wu 
only  popiilar  and  nice.  The  Gari- 
baldi of  Tea-fights. 

She  gave  mce  parties,  was  nice 
looking,  and  nicely  dressed;  her 
daughters  were  nice  girls,  they  had  a 
nice  acquaintance,  and  a  nice  house, 
thev  bad  nice  manners,  and  nice  hair, 
and  the^  were  niedy  brought  up; 
and  their  good-nature  to  other  girls 
(being  so  pretty  themselves),  was  very 
nice.  Besides  this,  they  had  no  non- 
aenae  aboat  them,  and  were  good 
natored  to  ensigns,  and  boys  at  pri- 
vate tutors ;  and  all  that  was  veiy 
nice. 

With  audi  an  eduoatioii,  what 
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could  be  expected  of  Queenie  Lei^h- 
tou  i  Slie  never  heard  an  opinion 
expressed  except  of  the  outward — 
whether  people  were  nice  looking, 
and  how  much  they  had  a-year.  She 
saw  no  difference  in  Sunday,  but  that 
it  was  the  correct  thing*  to  go  to 
ehnrdi,  and  it  gave  an  opportonity  for 
wearing  the  oest  bonnet  and  the 
prettiest  muslins.  So  they  sat  in 
their  pew,  stutfed  up  with  crinoUne, 
like  three  new  wax  dolla  packed  np 
in  cotton. 

But  Queenie  could  read,  and  she 
had  a  natural  taate  for  drawing, 
which  no  poonah  painting  nor  oriental' 
tinting  could  destroy. 

The^'  did  not  subscribe  to  a  lib- 
rary, for  that  would  have  been  a  use- 
less exi)en8e  :  but  Queenie  often 
cleaned  her  gloves  with  Indian  rub- 
ber, and  her  satin  shoes  with  bread, 
that  ahe  might  afford  herself  a  book 
to  read ;  taking  the  ol»l  because  she 
got  tlie  most  for  her  money,  and  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  with  novels— 
the  desaert  befoie  thedinnei^-becanae 
she  could  get  nothing  else  at  the  cir- 
culating library.  But  she  beirau  to 
think  ^r  herself,  and  it  sent  her  eyes 
wandering  aometimes  far  over  theaea 
on  the  p:ir:ulr,  and  sometimes  deep 
into  the  tiowers  of  her  bouquet  at  the 
ball  when  she  seemed  to  be  listening 
to  very  small  talk,  propounded  by 
moat  aeairable  partners  in  red  ooata. 


''Qneenie,  dear,*'  said  Mh.  Leigh- 
ton  to  her  second  daog^ter  one  mom- 

ing  in  the  scliool-room.  This  was  a 
simdl  room  still  so  called ;  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  arts  and  oeadt  sci- 
ences ;  here  it  was  that  faded  artificial 
flowers  were  refreshed  with  irons;  here 
rosemary  leaves  were  inlused  to  give  a 
lustre  to  the  hair ;  here  ribbons  were' 
zenovatcd,  and  muslins  re-starched ; 
here  the  mysteries  of  potichonumie 
and  leather-work  were  carried  on. 
Here  itwaa,  in  abort,  that  all  unsightly 
litter  was  conveyed  from  the  drawing- 
room  ;  while  music-copying,  elegant 
embroidery,  unfinished  drawings,  were 
left  in  the  said  drawing-room,'%look 
as  if  one  sat  in  it." 

"Queenie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton,  looking  from  making  a  new  bow 
for  a  satin  shoe ;  "what  do  vou  mean 
to  do  with  Captain  Townshend  1  I 
am  sure  he  is  going  to  propose." 
•*0h,  mamma,  I  hope  not  !'* 
"Now,  Queenie,  don't  say  that  I 
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you  put  me  out  of  patience  ;  it  is  so 
^'(TV  missish.  Not  that  I  want  you 
to  accept  him.  He  has  very  little 
money,  and  is  dreadfiilhr  extravagant, 
and  a  great  flirt  Veiy  ukely  h  e  won' t 
propose  after  aJI»  SO  you  need  not  be 
alarmed.'* 

I  only  wish  he  would  propose  to 
tTW,"  said  Eninia  ;  "  I  would  not  Bav 
no  ;  he  is  such  a  nice  man,  so  goo(i- 
looking,  and  he  does  dance  the  deux 
tempe  so  delightfully!  Why,Queenie, 
didn't  you  dance  with  him  four  times 
at  the  Rooms  *?  and  he  always  engages 
you  beforehand.** 

**  Yes,"  said  Queenie,  "he  is  a  very 
good  partner,  but — but  that  docs 
not  seem  enough ;  do  you  think  so, 
mamma  f* 

"Why,  as  to  his  being  a  flnt-rate 
parity  I  don't  think  he  is ;  many 
mothers  would  not  encourage  him." 

Oh.  I  don't  meaa  about  nls  being 
a  good  match:  but  I  never  have 
much  to  say  to  nim  ;  and  then,  don't 
you  think  him  rather  conceited  V* 

No  wonder,  dear,  for  he  is  spoQt 
bj  tbe  women,  and  is  considered  very 
handsome.  However,  say  nothing 
more.  I  don't  consider  it  a  gooa 
match,  though  yon  might  do  worse ; 
but  he  is  a  sort  of  man  it  does  not  do 
to  have  dangling  about ;  so  if  you 
really  don't  like  nim,  I  shall  not  en- 
eonrage  his  coming  here  so  much.  If 
you  do,  I  think  you  had  better  Inillg 
nim  to  the  point  at  once." 

"How,  mamma]"'  said  the  girl, 
naively." 

"  Queenie,  what  a  fool  you  are ! 
With  all  your  novel  reading,  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  turn  out  ro- 
mantia** 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  rinmng 
at  the  door  bell,  though  it  was  ions 
Mm  Tinting  hours  :  and  the  tmall 
page  amoming  desbabille,  redolent 
of  lamp-cleaning  and  table-rubbing, 
and  which  called  forth  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay  from  tlw  trio,)  an- 
nomioed  that  Captain  Townehena  was 
in  the  drawin^j-room. 

Emma's  hair  was  imprisoned  in 
eertain  maehinee  that  looked  as  if 
leeches  were  being  applied  to  her 
foreJiead.  Widow  Leigh  ton,  who  was 
always  under  arms,  wore  an  elegant 
peignoir. 

•^Conie,  my  Queenie,"  Raid  she, 
"  tljis  \ifiit  is  for  you,  ho  early  too  ! 
Come  with  me,  your  hair  looks  very 
BioOL*' 


Captain  Townshend's  visit  was,  os- 
tensibly, to  invite  the  Lei;^htons  to  a 
pic-nic  The  day  he  mentioned  for  it 
they  were  engaged,  bat  he  was  sore 
he  could  set  it  changed ;  to  have  it 
without  tnem  woulahG  imporaible! 
He  apologized  for  the  early  visit,  in 
order  to  raid  them  at  home ;  he  must 
go  and  arraii<^c  witli  the  other  pcojilc, 
and  then  come  and  let  them  know. 
This  was  agreed  on ;  when  mi^ht  he 
eomet  This  efeiiiiig,periiape,  if  they 
were  not  going  out 

"Oh  no,  and  most  happy  to  see 
you,"  said  the  mother. 

"  You  forget  we  arc  going  to  the 
B'~)iTowdales ,  mamma?"  saidQaeenie^ 
in  a  low  voice. 

No,  I  don't,  child ;  bnt  we  need 
not  all  go,  or  we  need  not  go  at  alL'* 

Queenie  was  silent ;  the  handsome 
Captain  Townshend  looked  kiUingly 
at  ner ;  she  ftit  tiw  lode ;  she  UuaM 
deeply,  painftdly,  Imt  her  heart  gave 
no  re8i)onse. 

"  She's  a  deuced  handsome  drl  !*' 
thought  Oaptam  Tovndieiid;  ^and 
I  believe  I  must  make  vp  my  mind 
to  marry  her." 

In  the  evening  he  came.  Emma 
went  to  the  party,  chaperoned  by  a 
friend,  and  only  Queenie  and  her  mo- 
ther were  at  home. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 
venation  languished  a  little. 

Captain  Townshend  sang  Spanish 
son^a ;  Mrs.  Leighton  was  lively  and 
g(X»a-naturcd  as  usual,  but  Queenie 
was  absent  and  silent  She  was  tiy- 
ing  her  very  best  to  fall  in  lore  with 
Caotain  Townshend. 

She  saw  that  he  was  good-looking^ 
gentlemanly,  and  what  is  called  agree* 
able,  hut  the  feeling  of  having  notning 
to  say  to  him  kept  her  silent  She 
could  get  on  better  at  a  party  or  a 
haD,  with  the  flutter  and  eidte- 
ment,  and  the  hundred  nothings  of 
the  hour ;  but  now  she  was  amiost 
alone  with  him,  for  Hn.  LeiiditoB 
had  left  them  on  the  flowery  balcony 
to  a  f^ff-^-tei^^  and  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  worsted  work.  Queenie 
Leighton  felt  not  the  timidi^  of  a 
voung  girl  ex|)ecting  a  declaration, 
nut  mere  ennui.  She  almost  wished 
he  would  say  his  say,  that  she  might 
refuse  him,  and  hare  done  with  ii 

As  she  stood  on  the  balcony,  idly 

Eicking  the  leaves  from  a  geranium, 
e  said,  in  his  softest  voice, 
<*What  a  pretty  hand  yon  have! 
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Is  that  a  UTa  ring;  and  oaj  I  look 

atur 

He  tooik  lier  fumd,  a&d  after  k»ok<^ 

ing  very  closely  at  the  riBg^  pimed 
the  hand  to  his  lips. 

Sbe  flushed  all  over,  and  quickly 
drew  ber  liaiid  away ;  she  stepped  in 
from  the  bale  t  looking  red  and 
distresBed,  nn  l  v .  nt  to  arrange  aome 
music  on  the  pi.iuo. 

What  have  vou  said  to  Queenief 
said  Mrs.  Leightos,  joining  him  on 
the  balcony. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied ; "  but  I  should 
like  to  aajr  loinetliing  to  you.  Will 
yon  take  me  for  a  son-in-law  ?  I  have 
only  five  hundred  a-year  now,  but  ex- 
pectation-s,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
M  TOQ  may  have  heard  from  my 
uncTe.  If  Queenie  would  only  like 
xne ;  but  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  her ;  I  can't  get  on  with  her.  Haa 
ahe  any  other  attachment  1" 

"Not  the  shadow  of  one!  8ho 
cannot  heio  liiung  you,  dear  Captain 
Townshena!" 

"  People  generally  do,"  he  said,  mo- 
destly, twirling  the  en«l  of  his  mous- 
tache. "  Shau  I  go  away,  and  will 
jDO  ipeak  to  kerf' 

"No;  let  it  be  now  or  never.  I 
will  stay  here;  go  in,  and  speak  to 
her  yourself." 

And  80  it  wai,  atrengthened  by  the 
mother's  assurance  that  she  hjia  no 
other  attachment  an*!  tlie  conscious- 
neas  of  his  own  attra^-tious,  he  spoke. 
He  told  her  that  he  thought  her  the 
very  nicest  girl  he  ever  knew;  that 
her  mother  thought  so,  too  :--no,  he 
did  not  mean  that — he  meiint  that 
her  mother  thought  and  be  thought 
they  had  better  marrv.  He  wished 
to  goodness  she  thouglit  so,  too !  AU 
lus  £ate,  his  happine^  or  misery,  de- 
poded  on  her  saying  Yea" 

She  said  not  a  word. 

"  Would  she  only  speak,  and  make 
kim  tiie  happiest  of  men  f  ^ 

Still  she  said  nothing;  and  Ifn. 
Leighton  thought  it  adfiaable  to  r»- 
appear. 

^Qneane,  my  dear  duid,'*  eaid  8h% 
""what  ii  all  thiat  I  know  better 
than  yon  what  you  feeL  Captain 
Townshend,  don't  you  know  that  ni- 
lenee  gives  consent  f 

He  retained  the  hand  that  lay  pas- 
sive in  his.  He  was  not  quiU  satis- 
fied with  the  silenoa 

Onlyoiiewofd.Qiieenie,''heaaid; 

do  fon  lore  anotker  r 


"  No  ;  oh,  no,"  said  she,  faintly. 
Then  you  may  possib^  love  me ; 
•I  least,  care  a  UMle  fat  mV 

**  Yes,  yes ;  yes,  of  cooml"  flaid 
Mrs,  Leighton.  "And  now,  good- 
night 1  must  send  you  away.  You 
have  made  the  poor  eldM  qnite  ner- 
vous." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it 
again  j  it  wa^  cold  as  marble,  but  was 
not  withdrawn. 


The  l)eautiful  Queenie  Leighton  was 
understood  to  be  eng^ed  to  the  hand- 
some C'aptain  Townsnend. 

People,  oven  mothers  and  chaper- 
ons, were  no  longer  afraid  to  say  how 
beautiful  she  was,  and  even  to  hint 
they  hwl  thought  she  might  make  a 
better  mnti  h.  '"Shf  liad  been  brought 
up  as  a  beuutv,  poor  thing,  and  was 
nothing  else.''^ 

Queonie  Leighton  certainly  was  a 
very  striking-looking  girl  ;  tall  and 
alight,  with  a  mueile-like  grace  in  the 
sloping  shoulders  and  long  throat ;  as 
a  child,  her  large  eyes  had  seemed 
too  large  for  her  small  head  and  deli- 
cately-cut features.  They  were  splen- 
did eyes,  of  the  gray  whidi  some- 
times seems  dark  and  sometimes  light, 
and  would  be  too  bright  but  for  the 
long  lashes  that  shaded  them. 

Her  complexion  was  of  that  dear 
pure  brown,  witli  bright  colour  in 
the  cheeks,  seldom  seenoat  in  Italians 
and  gipsies. 

The  whispen  hehind  fans  went  on. 
"  Thank  heaven,  their  girls  were  not 
beauties ;  but  tney  would  make  ex- 
cellent wives :  most  sensible  men  were 
afraid  of  regular  heratiea.  The  Leigh- 
ton girls  were  very  much  gone  off. 
Emma  looked  well  enough  by  candle- 
light, but  was  getting  very  sallow, 
and  she  had  notmng  hot  complexion ; 
and  even  Queenie  was  looking  thin 
and  worn.  No  wonder :  with  aU  their 
gaietv  and  daneing;  tiie  only  wonder 
waa  now  they  could  stand  it  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Leighton  was  very  glad 
to  catoh  at  an  oner  for  one  of  themi 
had  as  it  was,  for  thej  had  not  m 
pcnnv  of  their  own." 

While  these  comments  were  rife  in 
Larkington,  the  two  were  always  in- 
vited to  parties  together.  Townskcnd 
idled  his  empty  time  at  Widow  Lei^h- 
ton's^  but  still,  instead  of  affection 
growmg  with  intimacy,  Queenie's  dis- 
taste for  him  augmented. 

'Bf  degrees,  Aa  ftct  of 
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gagement  being  estaUifilied,  and  the  wild  wood  paths  unrestrained  and 
place  at  her  side  being  always  left  to  alone.  She  nad  a  sketch-book,  too 
Captain  Towusheud,  Queenie  could  — «uch  a  book  iis  young  ladien  some- 
no  longer  conceal  from  herself  that  tiiTios  pi »8.so.s.s,  with  leaves  of  yciJow 
she  grew  desperately  tired  of  liim,  m  and  lunk  paper,  anda  veiy  hanl  pen- 
spite  of  the  eoiueioas  pride  of  being  cil ;  but  this  was  only  an  ezcnse ;  so 
engaged,  and  to  a  man  who  made  she  walked  on  and  on,  getting  as  far 
other  girls  envy  her,  for  our  Quccnie  away  from  the  rest,  and  especially 
was  not  above  sucli  feelinjxs  at  this  Captain  Townshend,  as  she  could. 
1 K  r :  I  ul  of  her  life.  During  her  extreme  delight  in  th« 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery,  his  pre- 

the  winter  balls  were  dying  out ;  and  sence  by  her  side  had  more  than  uau- 

with  the  Bprin^  pic-nics  began  to  ally  jarred  upon  her  sense.  ''What 

bloom  and  flounah  at  Larkiiigton.  can  it  be,"  thought  Queeme,  that 

One  of  these  was  proposed,  ar-  makes  me  feel  it  is  nf  tjo  usf  tilling 
mnged,  and  patronised  hv^tne  popular  him  any  of  my  thoughts,  and  still 
MrSb  Leighton,  which  Xanma  Leigh-  makes  me  keep  thinking  and  wonder- 
ton  declajed  would  be  level  \ ,  rhseenie  ing  what  I  shall  sav  next  ?  He  often 
tlu»n:^'ht  wmiM  Ik-  niee.  and  Captain  says  things  to  me  that  I  should  have 
Tow  ublieud  pronounced  would  be  ra-  thought  too  silly  and  commonplace 
ther  jolly.  to  utter;  but  they  sonnd  very  weO. 

It  was  to  go  to  a  country  seat  some  I  wonder  if  I  shall  never  think  of 

miles  distant,  not  generally  considered  any  thing  to  say  to  him  that  he  will 

a  show  house,  and  therefore  rather  care  to  near,  and  whether  I  shall 

out  of  the  Tontine  of  the  Larkington  learn  to  care  more  Ibr  what  he  has  to 

pic-nics.    The  owner  of  the  park  not  Bay  to  me?" 

fMPing  "  down,"  and  one  of  the  oftieers  These  speculations  brought  her  to 
iiaving  obtained  iiermission  of  the  an  opening  in  the  wood  walk  where 
gamekeeper,  the  party  were  to  dine  there  was  a  kind  of  rustic  summer- 
in  a  fishing  oottsge  near  the  liver,  in  house.  It  oH'crcd  a  subject  f  r  her 
the  woods.  pencil,  as  well  as  an  excuse  tor  her 

Mrs.  Leighton,  in  a  bonnet  of  ten-  solitaiy  walk ;  so  she  sut  down  on  a 
der  gray,  stuffed  inside  with  pale  pink  imtfy  rank  to  sketch  it 
roses^  a  black  lace  shawl,  ana  a  sweet  After  some  little  time  lookinc:  in- 
mushn,  outdid  herself  in  the  arrange-  tentiy  at  the  closed  blinds  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  day.  Everybody  went  den  room,  she  fancied  she  heara  a 
with  everybody  thev  wished  to  ao  rustling  movement  within,  and  that 
with,  nobody  was  Inn  out  who  ought  the  .'shutter  was  slightly  opened  ;  Init 
to  have  been  invited,  salt  was  not  for-  looking  again,  all  was  so  still  she 
gotten,  and  pigeon  pies  did  not  pre-  thought  it  must  have  been  fancy,  so 
ponderate:  the  day  was  such  a  day  she  went  on  drawing ;  hut  instead  of 
as  might  l]nve  come  in  a  sigh  from  looking  fidl  into  the  window,  she 
Italy :  it  was  at  the  end  of  May.  changed  herposition.  and  began  an- 

Tne  party  had  passed  the  eolmln-  otherview.  Tnistimeitwasnotfuicy; 

ating  point  of  dmner :  champagne  The  hinges  of  the  shutters  creidcea, 

had  fizzed  and  flatteneo,  and  so  had  and  she  saw,  indistinctly,  in  the  sha- 

jests.    There  were  complimentary  dow  of  the  blind,  the  head  of  some 

sjpeeehes  to  the  fair  patroness  of  the  one  intently  observing  her.  Although 

pio-nic,  and  then  toasts  were  given,  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary 

and  then  exploringrambles  were  made  in  the  circumstance,  she  had  felt  her- 

in  parties  of  two  or  foun  a  few  sketch-  self  so  completely  alone  that  she 

books  were  prodneed :  where  wss  started  np  soddenly  in  alarm ;  and  in 

Quccnie  Leighton  ?  her  haste  to  run  away,  caught  her 

She  had  quietly  escaped  long  be-  foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  fell, 

fore  the  rur.i  l  repast  had  concluded.  Before  she  could  extricate  herself, 

leavini^  her  >  /  /  ^  al  )sorbed  in  tuning  a  gentleman  was  at  her  side,  asnsting 

his  guitar,  which  Mrs.  Leighton  had  her  to  rise. 

insisted  on  bringing.  The  stranger  wns  not  n  very  ro- 

PoorQueenienau  darted  away,  half  man  tic-look  ing  man,  at  least  young 

in  childish  impatience  of  ennui^  half  ladies  of  Queenie's  age  wonld  not  M 

with  still  more  childish  longing  to  apt  to  think  so.  for  he  was  nearly 

gather  the  flowers  and  e^cplore  the  forty,  and  iookea  older.  He  was  not 
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aodim  m  heroes  of  ronumoe  generally 
are,  nor  waa  he  bo  dark.  His  ey^a 
were  gray,  deeply  set,  and  peculiarly 
grave  and  thou^tful.  There  would 
EaTe  been  something  too  austere  in 
the  carriage  of  the  head  and  the  tall 
figure  Viut  for  the  perfect  beauty  of 
the  mouth  and  soxile. 

The  words  between  the  two  were 
brief  and  commonplace,  taking,' away 
even  thf^  rnmance  of  the  occurrence. 

**  I  came  down  last  ui^ht,  unexpect- 
edly," said  he ;  but  that  need  not 
the  ic;i>t  <li.stnrl)  you— your  [)arty,  I 
mean.  May  1  ask  why  you  were  wan- 
dering here,  out  of  bounds  ?" 

"On,  I  hardly  know ;  it  was  so 
beautiful  that  I  liked  to  be  alone,  and 
was  gcttinjr  tired  at  dinner."  He 
took  tiie  sketch-book  from  her  huiul, 
glanced  over  it,  and  silently  returned 
ito    She  frit  sli^lifly  (li,sap]»oiiited. 

"  I  see  you  expected  a  compliment," 
ftaidhe,  withhisraresmile:  *'but,  per- 
haps, jtsa.  will  know  me  netter  some 
time  or  other;  nnd  yon  will  improve, 
too,  u^n  these  begiuninga.  I  think 
mst  IS  tatent  in  them;  and  then 
when  you  showme  your  book  again» 
I  will  praise  you  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent I" 

"Will  you,  indeed?"  said  the  girl, 
glandng  up  to  his  face.  The  question 
and  the  look  were  involuntary,  but  as 
full  of  hope  and  reverence  as  if  she 
saw  an  angeL 

She  wa.s  so  beautiful  at  t bat  mo- 
ment that  he  looked  at  herwith.acer- 
tain  strange  surprise. 

"  Where  do  you  Uye)''  said  he,  at 
length. 

"At  Laikiii<jton." 

"  So  near  as  ten  miles,  and  I  have 
never  known  you !  new  seen  you ! 
Strange." 

"iCo,"  she  Ava-s  b»j,'iiining,  "not  at 
all  strange;  it  in  not  likely  you— how 
should  you  ]" 

lie  did  not  seem  to  liear  her,  but 
repeated,  "So  near  as  ten  miles." 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  as  she 
held  her  boolE,  and  said,  earnestly, 
*'  But  Jiov,  now  I  may  oome  and  see 
youi" 

There  was  qnite  a  history  in  the 
poor  girl's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him 
— a  Innjj.  searching,  melancholy  look  ; 
then  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and  said 
distinctly,  "Ko  I" 

Sir  Qaspar  was  piqued  and  inter- 
ested 

Ko,"  said  he ;    tell  mc  why  not  i 
▼OL.  LTI.—- HO.  COQXXXni. 


Have  I  seared  you  so  very  murli,  jou 
cannot  fori^ve  me  ?   No !" 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  "  T  hardly 
know  why  I  was  so  rude :  I  did  not 
mean  it  Mamma  would,  of  course, 
be  pleased"  

*  Pshaw!  Mammas  are  always 
pleased  1"  said  he,  impatiently  ;  "but 
why — why  did  you  so  clearly  say 
«No!'" 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  it,"  said 
she,  cruelly  embarrassed ;  "  but  it  is 
far,  and  I  never  hear  of  vonr  coming 

over :  not  even  to  the  balls." 

"Not  even  to  the  balls,"  he  said; 
"  but  that  is  no  reason  other  induce- 
ments should  not  brine  me.  I  am 
bent  on  km  twin you  better.  Are 
y<  .11  positively  resolved  to  say  '  No* 
to  thatr* 

At  this  moment  little  laughs  were 
heard,  and  tlittin.i;  muslina  seen  ad- 
vaucii^g  among  the  trees, 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from 
your  friends,'*  said  he ;  **and,  to  say 
the  tnith,  I  eannnt  encounter  a  pre- 
sentation ;  but,  on  Wednesday.  I  will 
ride  over :  that  is,  if  you  will  allow 
me  on  Wednesday.  Where  do  you 
live  in  Larkington  ?  and,  iii«*st  essen- 
tial of  all,  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
your  name.'* 

"  Sophia :  but  I  am  called  Queenie 
Ix"ii:liton.  Any  one  will  tell  you  my 
mother  s  house.  W^iU  you  r^ly 
come  f  * 

"Will  I?  Why  not?"  He  held 
her  hand,  and  she  looked  up  again 
into  his  eyes  with  that  inexplicable 
look,  so  sad,  so  wistful ;  it  touched 
him  as  he  had  never  been  touched  be- 
fore. 

A  voice  sounded  amongst  the  others 
that  made  her  turn  pale  and  snatch 
her  band  away,  lie  torjk  refuge 
a^ain  in  the  summer-house,  and  she 
was  lost  quickly  among  the  turns  of 
the  wood-walks. 

•  •  •  <  ■ 

W^hen  Queenie  again  met  her  be- 
trothed, five  minutes  after,  a  whole 
world  had  risen  up  to  part  tnem.  She 
said  not  one  woru  of  her  adventure  in 
the  wood.  Her  sketch  was  (iiis^ed 
round,  and  admired  Captain  Towns- 
hcnd  thought  it  veiy  clever.  "  And  I 
ought  to  know,"  said  he,  "for  I  have 
been  out  sketching  with  no  end  of 
people— artists,  you  know.  I  have  a 
very  good  eye  for  sketching,  only  the 
perspective  is  soflifficiilt,  and  I  am  so 
nearsighted.    You,  Queenie,  really 
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haye  a  turn  for  it."   With  what  an  came  to  be  called  Queenie,  and  eaid  it 

inward  smile  she  remembered  Monck-  suited  her  well;  "but  were  you  so 

ton's  silence.  Iiaughty  and  queenlike  when  a  dbild 

When  quietly  at  home,  she  told  her  to  be  called  so  V 

mother  of  her  new  acquaintance.  don't  know :  they  used  to  call 

Poor  Queenie,  if  any  thing  conid  me  Queen  Be&mallLfliiQiiflaiie ;  one 

have  crushed  out  the  electiic  j  ark  lu  ver  knows  now  Buch  names  come 

kindled  inherlieart  of  hearts,  it  would  and  stay." 

have  been  Widow  Lcighton's  unequi-  "  Yes !  you  will  never  be  any  other 

Tocal  delight  than  Queenie.  Ton  remember  you 

Mrs.  Leigh  ton,  after  the  first  gush  told  me  at  first  your  name  was  Queenie 

of  delight  at  her  daughter's  more  im-  Leif^liton,  and  so  it  has  been  always 

portant  conquest,  was  very  much  dis-  in  mv  head." 

posed  to  temporize,  at  least  till  after  ^  Always !"  saiji she ;  ''but itis  only 

the  day  on  \vhich  the  baronet  had  an-  two  days  since  you  knew  my  name  at 

nounced  his  visit.    However,  she  did  all." 

not  object  to  Queenie  a  keeping  her  "Two  days!  To  you  short  enough, 

room  with  a  cold,  and  thus  avoiding  perhaps ;  to  me  longer  than  all  my 

Captain  Townsheml.    Tt  was  a  cola  life  before.    D  *  you  know,  I  never 

caught  in  sketching,         lasted  till  can  call  you  any  thing  but  Queenie. 

theWednesday  morniiiic.  May  I  do  so  ]" 

Sir  Caspar  came.   He  was  not  a  Justatthismom^tthedooropenedf 

roan  to  think  of  ^^niall  prudences  in  and  the  small  page  announeed  "Gap- 


general,  and  the  most  natural  thing  tain  Towushend. 
for  him  to  have  done  would  have  been  Queenie  changed  from  red  to  white, 
to  ride  up  to  Mrs.  Leightou's  door,  and  from  white  to  red.  "If  only  he 
throw  his  horse's  bridle  to  the  groom,  does  not  call  me  Queenie,"  thought 
and  walk  in ;  but  a  wonderfid  instinct  she ;  her  hand  turning  cold  as  she  held 
told  him  that  a  whole  world  of  gos-  it  out  to  him. 
sipiy  would  be  stirred  up  by  » ucli  a  "  Is  your  cold  quite  weD,**  eaid  he ; 
proceeding,  which  would  fall,  not  on  "I  thonL'ht  you  were  never  cominst 
nim.  but  ou  Queenie,  so  he  rode  fii^t  out  ol  yoiu:  room  :  I  called  i;wice  and 
to  tne  Yktona  Hotel,  asking  where  youdidnolahow.^' 
^Iralidghton  lived,  and  leaving  there  "Yet,  it  is  hettoi^-4piite  well,  I 
his  groom  and  horses.  He  never  once  mean,  mamma— have  you  seen  her  1'* 
thought  of  mothers  and  sisters,  and  All  this  time  he  wa^  looking  in- 
brothers,  stiQ  lees  of  lovers.  He  only  quiringly  at  Sir  Qaspar,  wlio,  indeed, 
thought  of  seeing  again  that  beautiful  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  his  pre- 
face and  that  wistful  look  which  had  sencc,  except  as  something  that  made 
so  captivated  hiuL  Queenie  turn  her  eyes  from  his. 

Mrs.  Lsij^hton  received  Sir  Caspar  FOTtunately forQueenie,  Hn.  Leigh- 

Monckton  in  a  faultles.?  manner ;  if  ton  returned,  and  though  vexed,  she 

any  thing,  rather  too  deferential.  Then  was  never  disconcerted.  "Emma  is 

came  in  Emma,  who  had  to  go  out  gone  into  the  garden,"  ^hc  said,  in  a 

again  and  fetch  Qneenie^  painfully,  marked  manner,  after  shaking  hands 

desperately,  shy.  with  Townshend,  and  wishing  him 

Often  as  slie  liid  told  herself,  in  and  hi?'  red  coat  in  t!u;  Red  Sea. 
these  two  iiitervciimg  days,  that  the  "  Emma  '  wliut  tlie  deuce  is  that  to 
visit  meant  nothing,  and  wa.s  the  most  me  V*  he  rephed,  sotto  voce  ;**andwho 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  tlie  mo-  is  vour  new  friend  T' 
ment  she  met  again  those  speaking  feeforc  she  could  reply,  Sir  Hnspar 
eves,  she  felt  in  her  inmost  soul  that  had  taken  his  hat.  "It  is  well,  yaid 
she  was  beloved ;  and  quite  in  another  he,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Queenie,  **tbat 
fashion  from  tho^^e  ball-room  flirta-  I  am  reminded  of  other  clairir^,  or  I 
tions,  ending  in  matrimony,  whichshe  should  monopoluse  your  society  en- 
had  been  used  to  see.  tirely ;  but  before  I  go,  I  must  en- 
She  did  not  observe  when  her  mo-  teeat  Mrs.  Leighton's  consent  to  a 
ther  and  Eunna  had  disap]>cnrcd,  she  project  I  have,  that  you  should  pay 
was  listcmug  to  the  music  ol  his  voice ;  another  visit  to  Hartley  Court,  and 
nor  did  he  notice  he  was  ahme  with  venr  soon.  I  am  a  solitary  old  ba- 
her,  for  he  had  seemed  alone  with  her  chelor ;  but  if  Mrs.  Leighton  and  your 
all  the  tiuML  He  aaked  her  how  she  sister  would  come  ana  spend  a  few 
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days,  I  would  invite  some  friends  to 
meet  you.  Then  vou  could  sketch  as 
much  as  you  like. ' 

Townshend  opened  his  eves  and  ears. 

**  Howchanninu',''  t^aid  Mrs.  Lcif,'h- 
ton  ;  "■'^e  should  lilce  it  extremely  I  ' 

"Then  only  chot>se  your  day;  I 
most  be  in  town  again  this  week,  rat 
any  day  in  the  next  I  will  eomc  fIo^\^l 
and  receive  you.  Would  this  day 
week  suit  you  ?" 

"  Pel  iVctlv." 

"  Then  it  settled  ;  and  Miss  Quce- 
nie  is  to  bring  her  sketch-boolK." 

It  was  a  wonderful  effort  of  CThes- 
terfieldism  in  the  retired  absent  scholar 
— for  such  he  was — tothinkof  invitinj- 
the  mother  and  sister,  and  still  more 
to  talk  of  Inendi  to  meet  them.  But 
of  Towiidieiid*8  entrance  he  thought 
no  more  than  he  would  of  a  .>?toppage 
in  the  road  forcing  him  to  ride  round 
aDotber  wa^. 

Mrs.  Leighton's  refined  tactics, 
theref  vfM.  iti  talking  of  Emma^were 
throwu  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Townahend  was 
full  of  cunosity;  but  he  was  easily 
answered  fv^r  tiie  nonce,  and  too 
sati^shed  with  bims<;lf  to  be  afflicted 
with  jealousy. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war,  and 
Widow  LeightoQ  ahowed  herself  an 
able  general. 

It  oertainlj  was  a  case  quite  con- 
trary to  the  annals  of  all  crossed  and 
unsuiooth  loves,  when  fair  yoimg 
dainsela  of  nineteen  perversely  refuse 
to  place  their  affections  on  the  rich 
suitor  their  iiiother:^  wi.sh  them  to 
niarr>- ;  but  this  State  of  alfaira  won- 
derfully facilitated  matters^  and  the 
odds  were  too  many  against  poor 
Captain  Toi;\Tishend. 

He  was  regularly  thrown  over — 
floored— jUteo— done  (we  cannot  bdp 
Qflin^  theexpTesaion  of  his  brother  oib- 
cers  in  their  mnny  condolences),  but  all 
the  blame  was  laid  on  Mrs.  Leighton's 
manoenTring,  and  Qoeenie  was  pitied 
for  l>eing  a  victim. 

Thoii;:h  our  heroine's  en'jacrement 
to  Townshend  Imd  long  been  a  burden 
to  hen  she  ooold  not  feel  satisfied  with 
herself  for  the  manner  of  his  dismis- 
sal. The  more  her  feeling  for  Sir 
Oaspar  strengthened,  the  more  she 
understood  the  wrong  she  had  done 
Townshend,  and  she  felt  more  kindly 
towjirds  him  now  than  she  hnd  ever 
done,  and  longed  to  tell  hira  so. 
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Townshend  was  wounded  in  his 
self-love,  and  also  in  what  he  called 
hiA  atfeciions,  but  lie  took  his  dismis- 
sal without  even  asking  for  an  expla* 
nation  from  Queenie  fiiMself,  which 
Mrs.  Lei^'hton  thought  a  great  relief, 
and  "very  nice  of  him."  She  was 
not  without  misgivings  at  Queenie's 
evident  distress  ntid  compunction,  and 
was  especially  glad  to  avoid  the  per- 
sonal interview  between  them. 

Her  next  great  fear  was  that  Sir 
Caspar  would  hear  of  her  dnni'hter's 
en^gement,  which  she  earnei.tly  re- 
commended her  never  to  confide  to 
him.  But  she  neecl  not  liave  feaied 
that  the  ^'«>«sip  of  LarkiuL'tun  would 
reach  Sir  Gasnar ;  who  would  ever 
have  thought  ne  might  be  inteiested 
in  hearing  that  Captain  Townshend 
of  the  — til  was  said  to  he  engaged  to 
one  of  the  Leigh  ton  girls  f ' 

The  visit  to  Hartley  Court  was  • 
source  of  delight,  but  also  of  trepida- 
tion to  them  all ;  the  idea  of  visiting, 
of  a<.rtuaily  living,  in  a  grand  ^lace 
like  that!  Then  the  preparations, 
the  dresses  to  he  taken,  the  wonder 
who  wouhi  be  the  friends  invited  to 
meet  them,  and  wlietlier  SiUrftu,  the 
upper  of  their  two  maids  who  offi- 
ciated as  hidy's  maid  to  the  three, 
would  know  Jiow  to  behave  in  a 
*' great  house."  (^uet^nie  a  feafis  were 
no  less,  though  of  another  kind.  She 
feared  to  realize  the  f^Tcat  joy  of  being 
the  cliosen  of  such  a  man  Jis  Sir 
Gaspar  Mouckton ;  she  feared  that 
he  would  find  her  too  ignorant,  too 
inferior,  or  that  he  would  perhaps 
hear  of  her  engagement,  and  think  of 
her  no  more.  She  remembered  how 
little  he  had  said,  and  siie  could  only 
recall  again  and  again  thftf  look  in  his 
earnest  eyes  whicm  told  her  she  was 
heloTed. 

These  thoughtspassedthroogh  their 

mind  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  to 
the  grand  entrance  of  Hartley  Courts 
in  aLarkington  fly,  and  were  received 

in  the  noble  old  hall  by  a  most  impos- 
ing-looking  butler,  supported  by  two 
or  three  footmen. 
At  the  door  of  the  library  Sir  Gaspar 

met  them,  and  Queenie's  hand  was 
cla5ped  in  his,  and  all  fears  and  trepi- 
dations, at  least  on  her  part,  were 
over.  The  friends  to  meet  them  were 

not  so  alarmiuj^dy  fashionable  :  ?^fr. 
Liiwren^t\  ;ni  f^M  (^olleL""  friend  of  ^lr 
Gaspai'  ±»,  witii  u  plain  iuoking  wit'e, 
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and  the  clergyman's  family  from  the 
yiUage,  who  came  to  dinner. 

And  tfaiu  the  few  days  passed,  and 
then  another  few  dnys,  and  before 
the  week  wa-s  over,  Queenic  Lei^liton 
was  betrothed,  heart  and  hand  this 
time,  to  Shr  Ckiapar  Mouckton. 

Tlio  marriage  took  place  in  London, 
where  tiie  Leightons  went  on  leaving 
Hartley  Court,  having  many  reiiHous 
for  avoiding  Larkington. 

Quecnic,  tlie  liappicst  and  proude-st 
of  brides,  and  Moncktou,  the  most 
enamomiMl  of  bride^ooms,  made  but 
a  abort  wedding  tour,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  Hartley  Court. 
Their  happiness  seemed  almost  per- 
fect ;  but,  alas,  all  this  time,  a  little 
cloud  was  floating  in  their  horizon, 
destined  to  overwhelm  thom  with 
ruin  and  desolation.  This  cloud  was 
Oonoeahnent 

Oh,  wife !  to  whom  your  husband's 
affection  is  a  precious  treasure  not 
to  be  lightlv  risked,  avoid  couceal- 
menta.  If  he  asks  who  gave  yon  a 
brarrlet,  or  a  nw^,  or  whos<'  Tiauie  is 
written  in  your  l)ook,  tell  him  tlio 
truth,  even  if  it  involve  a  confession 
of  some  by-^ne  love.  Let  him  trust 
yott  that  it  IS  over,  just  because  ynu 
have  no  concealment ;  but  do  not  say 
it  was  your  sister  or  your  mother  on  a 
birthday,  oraftiend  of  your  brother's 
wrote  his  name  ;  and  tlu'n  let  him  find 
out  afterwards  you  could  in  a  thde 
deceive  him. 

They  had  been  married  two  years. 
A  son  had  been  b(»rn  to  them,  and 
the  first  sorrow  t^ueenie  hiul  ever 
known  wa«  the  death  of  this  child. 
She  could  not  rouse  her  spirits  ;  they 
failed  her  utterly.  IMonckton,  deeply 
as  he  felt  their  loss,  was  almost  vexed 
at  her  continued  despondency.  He 
proposed  passing  a  season  in  London, 
and  invited  her  mother  and  sister  to 
be  their  guests.  Mrs.  Leighton  did 
not  fail  to  encourage  the  pUm  of  going 
to  LoTulon.  The  idea  of  appearing 
there  as  the  mother  of  Lady  Mouck- 
ton was  a  joyful  vision  not  to  be 
easily  relinquiahed.  "Such  an  advan- 
tage to  Emma,too;aliewoaldbe8Ui8 
to  many  well," 

The  scene,  therefore,  was  now 
changed  to  a  house  in  l^lgravia,  where 
Mrs.  Leighton  and  Emma  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  Moncktons, 

The  seasou  had  far  advanced.  Bails 
and  dinners  had  been  given.  Lady 
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Monckton  was  ostablislied  as  a  l>eauty, 
and  her  sister,  in  a  diiierent  way,  was 
exceedingly  admired. 

Qnecnie  had  recovered  mucli  of  lier 
chc^'r^"ulncs^^  but  it  was  IMoncktou 
now  who  was  Siid  and  gloomv.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  a  seduded  life, 
the  cliange  worried  and  annoyed  him. 
(^ueenie,  who  cared  for  no  gaiety  in 
which  he  did  not  share,  would  soon 
have  given  up  a  life  which  she  saw 
did  not  please  him  ;  but  her  mother! 
how  could  she  refuse  invitations,  and 

g'vc  up  places  of  gaiety  which  nva 
)r  mother  and  sister  so  much  ^tea- 
sure,  and  to  whicli  slie  went  l>ecause 
they  would  not  have  had  the  same 
invitations  without  her.  Sir  Gas- 
par  never  went  to  evening  parties, 
and  the  hours  she  there  spent  with- 
out him  YFcre  any  thing  but  a  plea- 
sure. 

Sir  Qaspar  intensely  disliked  Mrs. 
Ix'ighton.  Her  small  talk,  her  inces- 
sant discussion  of  small  projects  and 
plans,  the  breaking  up  of  nis  domestie 
life  by  her  presence,  were  all  odious 
to  liim.  And  then  a  person  he  so  dis- 
liked being  the  mother  of  hia  beloved 
Queenie,  irritated  him  bejrond  every 
thing  else. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  he,  one  after- 
noon, accompanied  his  wife  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  inevitableMra. 
LclLihton  was  with  them,  but  she  was 
more  than  usually  occuoied  by  a  new 
conquest  of  Emma's,  a  Mr.  Staunton, 
whom  she  had  caught  sight  of  enter- . 
ing  the  rooms. 

Queenie  exceedingly  enjoyed  a  visit 
to  i]iny  picture-gallery  with  her  hus- 
baqd.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste 
iji  art,  and  his  observations  delighted 
and  instructed  her.  Unfortunately 
she  had  not  oonfidence  enough  to  ex- 
press her  own  opinions,  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  interested  lam,  so 
she  was  content  to  listen  and  coin* 
dde. 

They  were  examining  together  a 
picture  wliieh  attracted  a  crowd  of 
gazers,  when  Sir  Gas]>ar's  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  countenance  he 
thought  he  had  seen  before,  the  face 
of  a  handsome  man,  so  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  his 
wife,  that  he  turned  round  to  catch 
her  eye,  almost  amused  at  the  in- 
tense giize  of  which  she  was  evidently 
unaware. 

He  caught  her  eye,  and  directing 
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her  look  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  Townshend,  so  she  found  the  aervant 

man  ]"  and  carriage,  drove  straight  home  and 

Poor  Queenie!  what  evil  genius  sent  the  carriage  back  for  her  mntlier. 

whispered  her  to  decide  her  whole  bir  Gaapar  did  not  dine  at  home 

fate  with  finch  an  answer,  and  only  that  day^e  often  diued  out  when 

one  word !  Mrs.  Leighton  was  with  them ;  they 

She  said,  "  No."  were  goin^'  to  the  oppm  mi  the  evening. 

It  was  Charles  Townshend  whom  Emmacame  into  her  si^tcr'sdressing 

abe  instantly  recognised,  and  yet  she  room  before  dinner.  "  Ok  Queenie, 

Raid,  "  No !  said  she,  "  only  think  of  Townshend, 

Her  emotion  at  sceinj?  him  so  nn-  poor  Charles  To wnshend,  being  in  Lon- 

expoctedly  was  mere  ^iurpriik),  and  don!   Did  you  not  see  liim  at  the 

afterwarcffl  a  sudden  fear,  and  that  Exhibition,  spsaking  to  nsl  What 

fear  made  litr  .siy.  ''N**;"  iriude  her  do  you  mean  to  dol    Shall  you  cut 

lie  to  the  one  Wxw^i  in  all  the  uui-  him  i   It  will  be  very  awkward  and 

verse  to  whom  she  most  wished  to  disagreeable  if  you  do,  fur  we  shall 

be  truthful  meet  fahA  everywhere.   Besides,  he's 

She  turned  away  and  put  her  arm  an  iininens*'  friend  of  Mr.  Staunton's." 

in  her  husband's ;  it  trembled  so  vio-  "Emma,  den  r,  if  1?$  so  very  painful  to 

lently  that  he  felt  it.    He  looked  me  to  meet  him— 1  cannot  do  it.  And 

wonderingly  at  her ;  she  was  pale  as  then,  Gaspar,  who  knows  nothing  of 

marble  ;  then  he  looked  round  to  see  our  even  neinjr  acquainted!  Indeed, 

what  had  become  of  the  stranger  ;  this  morning,  I  said  I  did  not  know 

what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  at  him.** 

the  same  moment  Mrs.  Leighton  and  Mrs.  Leighton,  who  had  come  in 

Emma  in  th*-  attitude  of  rccoj,mition  dTiring  the  dialogue,  now  interposed 

with  Towushend-  It  was  one  ot  those  with,  "Oh,  then,  it  is  all  simple 

sodden  meetings  when  the  instant  enough,  he  never /iW  know  any  thing 

mnsi decide;  Bus. Leighton's impulse  about  it;  and  I  have  parttenuur  rea- 

wasi  to  ^(^et  him  as  an  o!<l  friend,  sons  for  not  cutting  poor  Townshend. 

Emma  did  whatever  her  mother  did.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  lor  U8  to  cut  him, 

'^Look  r*  said  Monckton,  *'look  \  poor  fellow,  if  he  is  generous  enough 

j'ou  said  you  did  not  know  him."  to  forgive  wa." 

"  Nn  -yes  -I  had  forgotten."  Her  And  so  it  was  Rettle<l.  Queenie  got 

confusion  wtis  paiolul ;  sne  could  have  entangled  in  a  net  of  concealment  and 

sunk  into  the  earth.  deception. 

All  this  time  Townshend  was  Udk-  She  had  to  explain  to  her  husband 

in<!:  to  h«r  mother  and  sister,  the  best  that  she  had  not  remembered  Captain 

friends  in  the  world.  Townsheud  at  first.    This,  she  told 

Sir  Gaspar  dropped  her  ann  and  him,  and  he  foi^ot,  or  seemed  to  for* 

moved  away.  get,  her  stnukge  emotion  at  tii^  £zhi- 

*'  Gfi.«*par.  are  yon  going  I  Will  you  pitioii. 

not  take  us  home  f  *  Cantain  Townshend  brought  with 

**No ;  I  have  to  go  to  the  House."  him  Mr.  Staunton,  a  young  man  of 

"Let  me  drive  there  with  you,  c/o/  lar^e  fortune,  wlm  was  supposed  to 

I  wish  to  go  home.**  be  struck  with  Emma,  but  had  not 

He  went  on  througli  the  rooms  declared  himself  Tlicy  came  together 

without  looking  bark.  She  followed,  to  Lady  Bf  onckton's  box  that  evening, 

heedless  of  any  tliiag  b«t  her  des-  Sir  uaspar  was  not  witli  them,  but 

pair.  he  was  at  the  oi>era  in  a  box  opposite, 

Yea^  even  thto  she  would  have  and  he  saw  the  stranger  of  the  Exhi- 

vade  a  desperate  ettort,  she  would  bition  at  Qucenie's  side.    He  could 

have  eonfp.ssed  her  tacit  duplieity,  for  not  see  her  face  ;  ab<3ve  all  he  eould 

such  it  was,  in  the  long  concealment  not  see  her  heart,  or  he  would  have 

of  her-OTior  engi^ement.   He  must  read  there  her  annoyance,  vexation, 

forgive  her  when  he  knew  it  was  her  dislike  at  the  determination  of  Towmh 

love  for  him,  her  fear  of  it«<  ehanging  hend  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and 

his  feeling  for  her,  that  made  her  so  her  resolution  to  let  him  see  that  she 

afraid  to  tell  him.  at  least  did  not  widi  it  The  hns- 

He  went  on,  aud  wiLs  lor<t  in  the  hand  only  saw  that  the  stranger  who 

crowd.    Slie  could  not.  for  worlds,  go  had  gazed  so  long  and  ardently,  and 

back  to  her  mother  aud  encounter  whom  she  had  denied  knowing,  sat 
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there  at  lier  side.  And  when  they 
met  nftcrwardci  nut  a  word  was  said. 

"Who  was  with  them  at  the  opera  T* 
he  asked. 

"Mr.  Stanntnn,  Tx>rd  Vernon,  Colo- 
nel Masters,  and  othersi"  were  named, 
biU  w  one 

Oertamly  Townshend  must  have 
becnavain  fonl  if  he  mistoot  Qtiponie's 
manner  to  hijut»elf.  She  was  no  longer 
QaeenieLeichton  but  Lady  Moinckton ; 
that  he  could  see  plainly.  But  fiuding 
her  so  beautiful  and  so  admired,  he 
liked  the  notoriety  of  bein^  seen  with 
her,  and  helored  her  toil,  inUi  aeturious 
mixture  of  passion  and  s{)ite,  and  he 
longed  to  know  if  .she  had  bt  en  influ- 
enced by  her  mother  to  give  Jiiiu 
up. 

Now,  Sir  Ga-spar  ^Fonckton's  was 
the  very  reverse  of  a  suspicions  nature. 
Generous  and  con&ding  iu  tho^e  he 
loved,  he  was  besides  extremely  an- 
observant  and  careless  of  trillini;  pass- 
ing eventsi.  He  had  in  his  disposition 
an  inherent  abhorrence  of  untruth, 
that  made  him  almost  fastidiously 
intok-rant  of  even  conventional  false- 
hoods. In  his  love  for  Queenie,  he 
did  not  enough  appreciate  her  powers 
of  intellect,  but  ne  adored  her  inno- 
cent candid  nature  ;  the  idea  of  h^r 
deceiving  him  even  in  a  triile,  almost 
nuiddenml  him,  and,  tortoreasit  was, 
he  determined  to  be  convinced  before 
he  allowed  such  a  possibility  to  enter 
his  mind. 

His  friend  Lawrraoe  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Larkington.  To 
him  he  wrot^?  to  find  out  what  ho 
could  of  his  wife's  antecedents  ;  uud 
the  fact  of  her  previous  engagement 
to  Captain  Townshend  was  thus  first 
made  known  to  him.  The  wretched 
disenchantment  st-arcd  lum  in  tiia 
face.  He  had  been  the  dupe  of 
manoeuvring  mother  and  a  weak  or 
wicked  daughter.  The  miserable  man 
staggered  under  the  blow  •  it  struck 
him  to  the  heart  He  haa  so  loved, 
80  tni'^tr>d— -and  who  would  not  have 
trusted  ^ter  i  Then  came  a  thought^ 
as  if  brought  on  the  wings  of  an 
angd— the  rememhcsnce  of  that  first 
meeting — her  eyes  melting  into  his, 
and  that  strange,  wistful  look,  which 
afterwards  haunted  him.  After  all 
she  might  have  loved  him — she  might 
not  have  loved  that  other !  Ilo 
caught  at  this  faint  hope  as  a  drown- 
ing nuuL  and  it  nerved  him  to  the 
eDDrt--th6  greatest  for  him  to  maka 
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— that  he  would  wait,  wonl  l  r  >. servo 
longer,  seeming  to  see  nothing. 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  stranger 
was  presented  to  him.  He  heard  uie 
name,  mv^  knew  it  was  the  man  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  wife,  and 
whom  she  had  denied  knowing. 

He  observed. 

He  saw  that  prarrnly  even  the  com- 
monest coui'tesies  passed  between 
them ;  hut  what  was  that  when  he 
was  prescii  t  ^  As  to  Mrs.  Leighton, 
he  could  not  make  out  her  game.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  price  of  her 
dvilities  to  Townshend  was,  that  the 
rich  and  silly  Staunton,  who  took 
Townshend  m  a  Mentor,  should  be 
induced  to  marry  iier  eldest  daughter, 
who  began  to  hang  on  hand. 

He  observed. 

He  saw  his  wife*>  dc])ression — he 
saw  her  wiftilul,  anxious  eyes  turned 
on  him — he  surprised  tears  in  them ; 
but  he  set  it  down  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  disappointed  or  guilty  love  for 
another. 

One  day  he  ob  r  c  i  to  some  pur- 
pose. He  saw  Townshend  slip  a  note 
mto  his  wile  s  bouquet  That  note 
he  was  determined  to  have  before  she 
saw  it ;  and  he  sueeeeded.  It  con- 
tained only  these  words  • — "  I  am 
unchanged — unchangeable.  Why  will 
you  nevtt'  allow  me  an  oKMrtunitgr  of 
telling  you  so  V 

This  w;is  at  least  a  relief  in  one 
way :  that  whatever  might  be  Towns- 
hend's  audacity,  it  was  not  eneonr- 
a^ed.  From  the  reaction  almost  all 
his  old  tnist  in  Queen returned. 
She  could  not  have  loved  that  cox- 
comb, he  thought  1  And  yet !— and 
vet !  She  was  so  very  young ;  she 
lind  been  clearly  sacrificed  to  him, 
and  tshe  was  doing  her  best,  poor 
child,  to  be  faithfuh 

lie  was  in  this  L'rntler  and  more 
hopeful  mood  when  the  climax  came 
that  decided  ijoor  Queenie' 8  late. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  their  return 
to  Hartley  Court — a  day  devoutly 
longed  for  by  herself  Sir  Gaspar 
had  not  invited  her  mother,  though 
that  lady  had  privately  calculated 
on  doing  the  honours  of  her  son-in- 
law's  country  seat  to  a  select  party  of 
her  own  friends,  including  Staunton 
and,  of  course,  TownshencL 

In  thrir  Beigravian  mansion  Lady 
Monckton  had  a  boudoir  opening  into 
a  dressing-room,  whars  m  ammed 
herself  with  painting^  and  never  ad- 
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mitted  visiters.  She  had  au  aversion 
to  her  begiimings  and  attempts  being 
seen,  and  o^p-.H-ially  by  the  la8tidii)U.-i 
eye  of  her  hus))and,  ;\ud  often  laiii;h- 
ingly  excluded  him  from,  her  tttudio, 
rememberiug  hir.  contempt  for  the 
pink  and  yellow  yket^h-book. 

One  morning  that  Queenie  was  out 
shopping,  Townshend,  i>aying  one  of 
hia  frequent  calls,  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room with  Mrs.  Leighton.  That 
lady,  telling  him  of  her  daughter's 
veooit  £mcy  for  painting,  offered  to 
ahow  him  what  she  was  about,  under 
a  promise  of  secrecy.  She  led  tlie 
way  to  the  sanctum,  and  he  became 
ecrtatio  over  a  painting  on  the  easel 
Suddenly  a  step  was  heard,  and  Lady 
Mom^kton's  voice  on  the  stair,  r<'lling 
the  i»ervant  sh^  should  not  want  the 
carriage  ii^ain.  Without  a  moment's 
thougut,  but  that  she  was  ashamed 
of  the  intrusion,  ^Mrs.  Lcighton  seized 
Townshend  s  urm  and  dragged  hini 
into  the  dreasing-roomt  while  Queenie 
entered  at  the  other  door.  iMr.s. 
Lei»hton  made  good  her  retreat  with- 
out noticing  whether  he  followed  or 
not  He  did  not  follow.  There  was 
a  S'TPen  in  the  room  whieli  wa.s  too 
inviting  a  retreat ;  and  tlien;  he  re- 
mained concealed,  the  door  standing 
open  between  the  two  rooms. 

Qncfinic,  iinconsriou.'?  that  she  was 
not  alone,  began  to  paint,  having  first 
thrown  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
Sbe  was  attemptmg  a  composition  of 
Iwr  own,  and  wa.«i  extremely  desirous 
her  husband  should  not  see  it  till  in 
a  more  finished  state. 

Suddenly  she  heard  bia  knock  at 
the  door  of  her  boudoir. 

"  May  1  come  in  V* 

"Oh,  no,  no!  Pray  don't  come,** 
ehe  answered.  I  can*t  have  it  seen. 
At  least,  wait  one  minute.  Now  you 
may !"  She  had  turned  the  picture 
round;  and  now  stood  smiling  as  he 
came  in. 

What  a  face  met  her  view— what 
ha^aad  eyes— what  hvid  paleness ! 

He  searched  the  room  with  bis 
glance. 

"So  you  arc  alone  ! — you  admit  no 
one — ^no  one— not  even  vour  hus- 
band !" 

She  looked  bewildered.  "  Gaspar, 
dearest  Ga.gpar,  what  i.s  it  ]  Are  you 
ill  ?  "Why  do  you  look  so  I  You 
cannot  really  be  angry  about  my 
foolish  sketi  h  !  Here  it  ia— look  at 
it  if  you  like  r 
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Shu  held  it  to  hiui,  but  he  dashed 
it  down. 

"  Fal>e  :  -  -fal.-e  from  fir.st  to  last 
and  to  sej'm  so  artleits  1-  thnt  i--  tlie 
worst !    Tell  me,"'  said  he,  in  a  ehok- 
ing  Toice ;  *'teU  me,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve you  .still— ar<r  you  alone  ?" 

"  What  can  von  mean  ?"  she  >^;\u], 
a  norribie  fear  coming  over  her  laat 
he  was  mad. 

He  burst  into  a  wild  lauj;h.  "  Ha, 
ha  !  the  door  is  locked  outside,  there 
is  no  escaping,  no  evading  now  ;  we 
shall  .see  if  you  tell  the  truth  ?" 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  into  the 
dressing-room,  tore  down  the  screen, 
and  there  stood  Townshmd. 

In  an  agony  of  bewilderment  and 
terror  she  fell  at  her  husband's  feet ; 
she  felt  as  if  it  were  some  evil  dream, 
a  fate  from  which  she  had  no  power 
to  extricate  herself. 

"Oh,  Oa.«:y)ar,  my  husband,  believe 
me,  I  know  not  what  this  means- 
how  he  came  there  I  know  not.** 

Sir  Caspar  had  recovered  his  out- 
ward self-control,  and  said  with  the 
calmness  of  despair. 

Be  silent— words  are  worse  than 
u>ole>.«;    words '" 

"  SirGaspar  Monckton,"  said  Town- 
shend, ''I  implore  you  to  believe— for 
Lady  Monckton'e  .^uke  I  entr(  at  it~ 
that  the  merest  accident — in  short, 
a — quite  unknown  to  Lady  Mouckton 
brought  me  here." 

"  Silence exclaimed  Monckton. 
"Silrnrc  and  hear  me.  You  must 
be  aware  that  from  this  moment  Lady 
BConckton  and  I  part— for  ever.  If 
I  have  wronged  you,  as  I  may  have 
done,  in  taking  your  affianced  bddei 
1  will  restore  her— by  divorce," 

*'0h  no.  no,  never,**  exclaimed  the 
wife :  "I  hate,  I  abhor  bim,  I  never 
loved  him  !  believe  me,  Gaspar — 
but  you  will  not,  how  can  you  ever 
believe  me,  now.**  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed, 
while  the  tears  streamed  through  her 
fineers. 

^Enough,'*  said- Caspar,  with  a 

."trange  calmnes.*? ;  "for  your  sake 
aud  mine  we  will  devour  our  n-'ony 
alone,  and  not  give  it  as  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  world."  He  pointed  to 
the  d'  1',  wirli  a  lofty  gesture,  and 
Townsiiend  left  the  room. 

When  they  were  alone  his  forced 
calmness  had  deserted  him ;  he  looked 
long  at  Queenie  in  silence,  then 
in  an  altered  voice,    Oh,  Queenie, 
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Qiieenie !  who  coiild  have  believed 
you  ao  fali»e  I  But  you  denied  that 
you  ever  )uiew  him,  and  to  me,  to  me. 
Wc  part  fot*  ever.  All  discuMiooa^aU 
explanations  ftre  uselesn — needless. 
All  I  can  clo  for  your  comfort — apart 
from  me~-I  will  da  Every  arrange- 
ment shall  be  made.  All  I  ask  is, 
that  you  will  remember  that  you 
btill  bear  my  iiame,  and  vi'iM  not  dis- 
grace it" 

She  was  too  heart-broken  to  bo 
roused  even  by  this  laat  sting  j  she 
only  wept  in  silence. 

JBte  paaaed  from  the  door,,  and  left 
her. 


It  was  seven  yeai-s  from  her  mar- 
riage, and  five  from  her  separation, 
when  the  correspondeitee  took  place 
with  which  our  story  begins. 

The  "lyiary"  of  the  letters  was  a 
Mrs.  Dacre,  with  whom  Lady  Monck- 
ton  took  rcfiiire  in  her  worse  than 
widowhood,  ishe  was  the  widow  of 
a  oelehrated  artist,  and  a  judicious 
as  well  as  affectionate  friend.  She 
discovereil  and  promoted  Queenie's 
taste  for  ajt,  and  the  occupation  it 
cave  her  miad  proved  the  Mat  balm 
for  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Leighton  had  sueeeeded  in 
marrying  her  daughter  Emma,  tliough 
not  to  Mr.  Stannton.  Her  aon-in^law 
was  a  man  of  larixe  fortune  and  small 
intellect,  who  was  "something  in  the 
city"  (she  never  divulged  what),  and 
whose  name  was  Stubman ;  had  a 
villa  at  Twickenham,  and  she  took  up 
her  abo<le  with  them,  which  every- 
body thought  a  very  nice  arrauge- 
ment,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Stubman 
himi=ielf 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  I^ady 
Monckton,  who  was  thus  free  from 
uncongenial  companionahip,  without 
the  self-reproa<'h  of  neglectint,'  her 
mother.  The  allowance  settled  on 
her  by  Sir  Ghispar  was  ample,  but 
when  she  discovered  the  iwssibility 
of  supporting  herself,  she  determined 

to  do  8U. 

In  the  world  of  small  gentility,  to 

which  she  liad  been  uecustoiued  all 
her  life  at  I^Jirkin^'ton,  an  arti.st  who 
sold  his  wurkji  wa^  not  utnUel ;  and 
remembering  the  only  parting  inijunc- 
tion  Ga8j)ar  nad  given  her,  not  to  dis- 
^'i  rt  his  name,  she  took  another 
uame  when  »he  went  to  Rome  to 
atiidy  to  be  an  artist  in  earnest. 
'  inhjeriiiterooitiMwithMia.Dacre^ 
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great  a«?  was  their  mutual  ooTifidence 
iu  each  other,  the  painful  sul^ect  of 
the  aeparotion  was  never  discnsaed. 

Queenie  bid  made  up  her  mind 
So  entirely  that  she  deserved  her  fate, 
and  that  her  duoUcity  and  conceal- 
ment merited  all  she  had  suffered, 
that  when  i^e  had  alluded  to  her 
hnH]>'ni(l  it  was  with  a  depth  of  peni- 
tence that  almost  misled  Mrs.  DaereaH 
to  the  extent  of  her  .  errors,  and  the 
subject  seemed  so  cruelly  narassing 
that  she  strictly  avoided  it 

Like  many  sensitive  and  reserved 
penons,  Queenie  wrote  much  more 
openly  than  she  sjioke.  Livinu  so  en- 
tirely secluded  a  life,  it  was  a  relief 
to  her  to  write  long  letters  to  one 
whose  sympathy  was  never-failing  ; 
and  it  was  in  the>e  letters  from  Kome 
that  she  at  hist  eontiiled  to  her  friend 
the  actual  events  which  caused  her 
separation. 

SometimeB  she  poured  out  the  an- 
guish of  her  loving  heart  widowed  by 
more  than  death.  fSometimes  she 
broke  forth  in  indignation  at  the 
fatal  wrong  caused  by  no  fault  of 
hers;  but  never  one  word  of  blame 
attached  to  her  husband.  She  still 
felt  that  circumstances  were  so  against 
her,  that  a(M<-'!  tf>  lierprfvioiip  dupli- 
city, no  earthly  power  could  undeceive 
him. 

Wc  will  now  resume  the  cones* 
pondence  with  a  letter  from  Mrs. 

bacre  to  Lady  Monckton. 

My  Very  Dear  Sophia, 

I  cannot  sleep  till  I  have  answered 
your  last  most  affecting  letter.  Why, 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this  long 
ago  1  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
you  have  been  sutfering  all  these  years 
of  false  accusation,  and  you  have 
never  ma  tried  to  justify  yourself  t 
Surely  von  were  wrong  m  allowing 
yoursehf  to  be  so  punished  for  one 
fault  True,  it  is  a  great  fault  Tou 
say,  yourself,  it  ouglit  not  to  be  for- 
given. You  call  it  "a  lie  1><>tween 
those  who  love — the  one  unpardon- 
able sin" — ^bu^  dear  child,  you  have 
surely  atoned. 

You  say,  that  the  details  were  so 
hatef  ul  to  you,  that  you  have  never 
even  tried  to  ascertain  by  whatmeans» 
or  with  what  intention,  the  man  so 
al;horrent  to  you  contrived  admit- 
tance to  your  dressing-room.  That 
the  whole  was  Uke  a  nonid  dream, 
when  the  moat  inoongraoaa  oeonr- 
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fonoes  do  not  surprise  us ;  that  you 
WPte  struck  with  a  sttipnr  of  df^pair, 
and  then  came  on  the  fever,  in  which 
I  fotmd  you ;  and  in  the  delirium  of 
which  you  could  not  bear  yi  nir  mother. 
All  this  I  can  imden^tand  ;  hut  is  Sir 
Caspar  so  ]  >roud,  so  hard,  aud  has  he 
so  entirely  ceased  to  lore  you,  that 
Ho  effort  can  he  made,  even  now,  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  iivjustice  you 
have  suifered  ? 

Poor  childf  it  is  time  yonr  mar^* 
dom  should  cease.  I  will  eome  myself, 
if  possible,  and  join  you.  I  feel  as  if 
something  ought  and  must  be  done. 

How  touching  is  your  delight  at 
your  hiLsband  s  admiration  ot'  your 
works.  You  say  that  you  arc  r<  paid 
for  aU  your  toil  and  labour.  A  very 
woman,  after  all !  Art  should  be  its 
own  reward,  not  fame,  or  even  (though 
that  is  better;  the  approval  of  some 
one  who  is  more  than  fame  to  us. 

But  I  most  conclude,  for  I  am  in 
haste  to  be^u  preparations  to  come 
and  join  you. 

Your  ever  affectionate^ 

Makt  Bacbe. 

PS. — I  direct  thif?  letter  in  your 
own  name;  w  by  bhuuld  you  be  afraid 
to  claim  it,  and  proudlyjtoo  1  I  write 
to  tbe  Poate  Beetante,  Bom& 


From  Sir  Ceupar  AloncfdM  to  WHiiam 
LawrtKe,  Etq. 

Naples,  Jane  aOth. 

Ht  DxAB  Lawrence, 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  from 

Rome,  a  chan2;e,  the  most  jo^ul  and 
important  it  is  possible  to  unagine, 
baa  occurred  to  me. 

I  have  found  my  wife,  my  adored 
Queenie.  She  is  re.stored  to  mel  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  have  seen  her-  - 
ihiU  blessed  moment  is  to  come — ^but 
I  have  foimd  her  true,  pure,  sinned 
against,  indeed,  hut  never  sinning. 

That  mysterious  sculptress — £ftw- 
rence,  my  hand  trembles  while  I 
write  it-  -that  woman,  full  of  i>oetry 
and  geniu.s,  is  my  wife,  my  ( ^iipenie, 
2%aty  of  course,  is  not  euougii,  tiiuugh 
it  is  much ;  for  I  have  a  tbeoiy  tlwt 
no  true  artist,  or  true  poet,  eaa  be 
worthless  or  vicious. 

But  the  way  I  discovered  her  was 
tbia.  My  letters  from  Rome  were 
sent  on  to  me  here.  There  was  one 
for  "  Lady  Monckton."  In  my  anx- 
iety to  know  something  of  her,  I 
could  not  rarisl  opening  the  letter. 
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Lawrence,  I  wonld  send  it  to  you,  for 

it  will  explain  all,  but  it  is  too  pre- 
cious to  Dart  with.  It  is  addressed  to 
her  by  Mrs.  Dacre,  your  wife's  friend, 
the  widow  of  Tke  Dacre.  It  is  an 
answer  to  some  verj-  confidential  ones 
from  i>oor  Queenie — noble,  ill-judg?ed 
Queenie— mlly  justifying  her;  won- 
dering only,  as  we  must  all  wonder, 
she  suffered  in  silence,  and  said  no- 
thing to  clear  herself  The  one  wrong 
that  was  on  her  conscience,  that  <n 
haviu.,'  concealed  from  me  her  pre- 
vious engagement,  was  cause  enough, 
she  thought,  for  all  she  had  to  sufi'er. 
Oh,  Queenie,  my  own  loYC,  how  shall 
I  ever  repair  all  I  have  made  her  un- 
ju>t!y  fjutfer ! 

I  tracer  I  her  to  Naples,  but  found 
.she  had  ahuost  immediately  left  it 
for  one  of  the  islands.  Capri  I  have 
already  visited,  and  could  find  no 
trace  of  her.  Still  it  was  pleasant  to 
think  in  thoae  beautiful  places  she 
might  be  near  me ;  or  had  lately 
paned  through  the  same  exquisite 
scenes.  I  am  impatient  for  to-mor- 
row, that  I  may  go  to  Iscbia;  but  as 
I  wifih  you  to  get  this  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  shall  despatch  it  first 

It  is  so  strange  a  feeling,  almoet 
too  happy  to  be  tnie,  that  nothing 
separates  us  now  but  that  strip  of 
sea. 

Yours,  dear  Lawrence, 

Affectionately, 
Oasfah  Mokckton. 


When  Gaspar  lauded  from  his  boat 
on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  bchia,  beset  as  usual  by  a  tribe  of 
faechini,  guides,  and  donkey-drivers, 
Francesco,  who  well  paid  by 
Captaiu  Towushend  to  keep  awav  aU 
Tifliters  from  the  mountain  inn  or  the 
"Piceola  Sentinella,"  very  impKjrtu- 
nately  insisted!  on  enn<lucting  him  to 
another  hotel,  still  higher  up  the 
mountain  path,  dignifiedby  the  name 
of  "  La  Grande  Sentinella."  Hero 
he  scarcelv  allowed  himself  to  rest 
before  he  began  his  iuuuiries,  a  most 
difficult  matter,  for  there  were  no 
names,  no  arrival  books. 

He  was  tn'd  there  were  very  few 
/oreMifi  i  in  the  island  as  yet.  There 
vere  a  "  lady  and  gentleman**  at  the 
other  hotel,  who  hiul  been  there  some 
time. 

lady  and  gentleman!"  This 
wemed  very  hopeleas,  and  he  fell  into 
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a  melanciioiv  reTehe,  from  which  the  no  doubt,  who  kept  no  quiet,  and 

glorious  flignts  of  sea  and  isles  and  seemed  to  avoid  intmering  with  her." 

vine-ehkd  mountaiiis  failed  to  rouse  He,  indeed,  it  was.   She  looked  up; 

him.  Townflhend  stood  before  her,  with  a 

We  must  DOW  return  to  Captain  strong  eti'ort  at  quiet  indifferencei  pre- 

Townshend,  who  bosan  to  wearv  of  senting  the  handkerchief 

his  adventure,  and  who  could  not  help  "Lady  Monckton,*'  he  said,  "we 

suspecting  tliat  the  moment  he  gave  have  been  neighbours  so  lone,  do  al- 

notice  of  his  presence  m  any  shape  low  me  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend; 

Lady  MonekCon  would  refuse  ta  Bee  let  us  be  a  httle  more  neighbourly." 

him.  The  notion  of  fallinr:  sick  he  All  this  time  she  was  standingerect, 

soon  gave  nj*    "She  would  merely  her  overpowering  surprise  overcome 

send  her  iiiuul,  ami,  perhaps,  a  ho-  by  her  grand  disdain. 

moBopathic  dose;  and  when  she  klMws  Flushed  with  indignation,  sheex- 

who  I  am,  either  she  or  I  will  have  claimed,  *'  Friend  !  neighbour  !  Do 

*to  quit  the  premises.'  you  presume  to  speak  those  words  to 

However,  lie  could  not  quite  re-  me  i  Leave  me^  sir ;  leave  me  1  Your 

solve  to  retire  without  an  attempt  to  tneaence  is  odious  to  me :  you,  and 

break  the  ice,  for  there  were  st ill  times  yf>u  alone,  are  the  eau.se  of  my  misery, 

when  his  vanity  persuaded  him  die  my — my  Here  her  voice  was 

always  loved  him,  and  had  been  sacri-  breaking  into  sobs,  but  she  stopped 

ficed.  They  had  now  been  hving  at  to  check  them  by  a  strong  effort  The 

tlii!  same  hotel,  isolated  from  all  the  sight  of  her  emotion  gave  him  mora 

world,  for  about  ten  daySr  courage. 

In  the  evenings  Queenie  had  a  talde  My  dear  ehild,"  said  he,  "be 

and  chair  brought  out  on  the  terrace  pacified;  and  let  your  majesty  also 

and  &at  reading  or  ^rriting,  or  leaning  recollect  who  it  wns  that  gave  the 

over  the  low  wall,  watching  the  fire«  first  offence.   It  sinkes  me  that  I 

flies  flitting  among  the  vinevards  be-  have  the  most  right  to  oompkin ;  not 

neath,  or  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun-  that  I  ever  thought  of  things  turning 

set  on  the  sea,  or  the  fishing-boats  out  as  they  have  done.    You  were 

coming  into  the  little  harbour  far  engaged  to  me,  and  I  loved  you,  when 

below.  you  gave  me  up  for  a  better  match. 

Thi.s  clo.'^e  vicinity  and  the  oddness  Don't  turn  away  so  contemptuou.sly  ; 

of  their  po.sitirn,  1iv  tnrn^  irritated,  liear  me  out.    Of  course,  y(^n  were 

amused,  and  weaned  him.    He  re-  very  right  to  ol>ey  your  mamma.  I 

solved  to  end  i1^  but  would  not  depart  entreat  you  stay,  and  hear  me  out: 

without  one  attempt  to  speak  to  Lady  and  don't  look  so  awful  I y  ua  and  ana 

Monckton.  nnyestie.    1  will  go  this  minute,  if 

She  stood  leaning  one  evening  over  you  wish  it;  but  I  do  want  to  explain 

the  terrace  wall  watching  the  sea.       that  the  last  unludqr  chance"  

A  white  sail  in  the  offing,  coming  Chanoey  do  yon  call  it  1"  she  said 

nearer  and  nearer,  engaged  tiiat  kind  sternly. 

of  unconscious  attention  which  we  "  Yes,  chance ;  it  was  as  much  an 
give  sometimes  to  outward  ol^ects  accident  as  ever  happened  YourmO' 
when  the  tfinTi:;hts  arc  most  eame^^tly  ther  was  afraid  of  your  beinjy^  vexed 
abstracted,  biic  wa^  thinking  of  Gas-  at  her  good-nature  in  showing  me 
par,  remembering  some  sketches  of  his  your  painting ;  so  she  told  me  to  go  In- 
near  Naples,  and  trying  to  identify  to  that  open  door  while  you  passed." 
thorn  with  the  sceneiy.  How  little  A  ahiulder  went  through  her  frame 
she  guessed  that  white  sail  was  bring-  and  paled  her  cheek  at  the  remem- 
ing  near  to  her  the  object  of  her  most  bronoe.  She  turned,  and  spoke  witii 
anxious  thoughts.  She  stood  there  a  strong  effort, 
dreaming,  when  the  slight  breeze  that  "  I  hear  you,  Captain  Townshend," 
rose  at  8undu\%ii,  fluttering  among  the  she  said.  listen,  because  I  am 
vine  leaves,  caught  the  handkerchief  resolved  to  have  that  m  vstery  deated 
in  her  hand,  and  earned  it  over  the  up  which  has  mined  my  hai»pi- 

Sarapct  into  a  court  below.     Sud-  ness." 

enly,  from  the  house  a  man  rushed  "  It  is  no  mystery.    I  have  told 

down  the  step  into  the  court-yard ;  you  all ;  upon  my  honour,  I  have.  I 

she  liraiil,  rathf  r  ti  an  saw,  that  some  wish  to  guorlnrss  I  could  tell  you,  or 

one  approached  her.  ''Th»  foretiier%  at  least  that  you  would  believe  how 
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E'eT6d  I  hare  been  for  all  that  has  proack  WiU  you  not  shake  bands, 

ppened  since."  and  let  me  go  at  least  forgiven]" 

^'What  does  it  matter  what  /  be-  "  Farewell,"  she  said  ;  "and  God 

Ueve  i '  she  said,  so  sadly  she  seemed  bless  you :  forgive  nw  "   She  turned 

to  foi^t  in  her  grief  to  whom  she  away  witnout  giving  her  hand,  and 

was  si)eaking.  "  Who  will  make  him  walked  gravely  and  sadly  to  her  own 

believe!  No,  it  is  too  late,  niiseral-»ly  rooms, 

too  late  !    Arid  why  are  you  here  (  She  entered, 

why  persecute  me  t  why  not  leave  The  sliort  twilieht  of  the  south 

me  to  the  wretchednees  you  have  left  it  already  dusky  and  dim.  She 

caused?"  did  not  see  who  stood  in  the  room, 

**If  indeed  you  wish  it,  and  I  sup-  but  a  voice  suffocated  with  emotion, 

pose  you  do,  Queenie,  I  will  go;  but  cxcUimed,  "My  own,  my  Queenie, 

It  is  hard  to  think  you  liate  the  very  and  she  was  daisped  in  her  husband's 

eiglit  of  me;  and  I  oniy  wanted  to  arms. 

tell  you  I  was  sony.  I  only  wanted  In  the  rapture  of  that  meeting  there 

▼on,  if  possible,  to  forgive  me  before  was  no  surprise,  no  question,  no  ex- 

I  go  away  to  India,  and  to  ask  yon  if  planation — none  seemed  neeoed;  but 

any  thing  could  be  done  or  said  to  with  returning  reflection,  Queenie 

reconcile^   thought  of  Townshend,  liis  proximity^ 

"  Oh!  not  by  you,  not  by  you,  never,  his  having,'  lived  under  the  same  roof. 

Charle.s  Townshend;  if  ever  you  Disengaj^ing  herself  from  Gappar'sem- 

thought  you  loved  or  cared  for  me,  brace,  she  baid  tremulously,  "  ^iVgain, 

IcAve  me  now  in  peace.   I  will  try  to  again  he  is  here ;  oh,  how  can  I  nope 

forgive  you.  If  ever  I  -if  ever  I  am  you  will  believe  that  this  time  I  knew 

happy  again — I  will  quite  forgive  you ;  it  not." 

but  do  not  imagine  for  one  instant  lie  smiled,  and  drew  her  again  to 

that  my  marriage  was  one  of  ambi-  his  heart   "  I  have  heard  all,"  said 

tion,  or  that  I  ever  understood  the  ]w  ;  "  I  w.as  here,  and  heard  all  you 

power  of  true  affection  when  I  accept-  said,  but  1  should  have  believed  you 

ed  you.    No ;  for  that  I  should  ask  now ;  how  unkind  you  were,  my 

you  to  forgive  mei  I  love  my  hus>  Queenie,  not  to  have  shaken  nsnds 

band.   I  have  never  wavered  one  in-  witli  liim    Come  and  do  so  now.  I 

stant  in  my  devotion  to  Mm.  Tiio  iiave  no  joom  in  my  heart  for  any 

one  cruel  mistake  was  that  I  ever  thing  \nit  joy." 

coneealed  a  thought  from  one  who  Tiiey  looked  out  on  the  terrace,  but 

wa'' worthy  of  all  my  confidence.  He  Tow iiahend  was  gone.    Then  Cra'^par 

knew  not  of  my  engagement  to  you,  gave  her  the  letter  from  Maiy  JDacre, 

and  that  was  the  cause  of  all"  whicli  had  proved  so  unoonsdous  a 

The  long  rest  rained  grief  was  nearly  vindication, 

choking  her,  but  she  bravely  repres-  "Dear,  good  Mary !"  she  said ;  **and 

Bed  her  tears.  was  this  all  that  was  needed,  this  slight 

"Captain  Townshend,"  she  said,  friendly  shoek,  to  break  down  the 

"  I  must  know  if  you  leave  this  even-  strong  prison  walls  between  yOUr 

in^,  or,  Ui6  as  it  ijs,  I  return  to  Na-  heart  ami  mine,  (Caspar  ]" 

plea.'*  "iSiiy  rather  the  slight  thin  blind, 

ffis  manner  was  quite  changed  to  so  perversely  blown  between  us,  shut- 

a  grave  respect    "  Believe  me,  I  do  ting  out  from  me  both  light  and  sun. 

not  wish  to  annoy  you ;  I  only  wished  Oh,  Queenie,  had  you  said  one  word 

to  see  and  speak  to  you  once,  for  I  am  I  should  have  believed  you." 

on  my  way  to  Lidia  to  join  m v  rcgi-  "  How  could  I,"  she  replied,  "when 

ment.    I  have  waited  here  for  ten  I  had  foifnted  my  light  tO  be  be* 

di^s  without  having  courage  to  ap-  lieved  V* 
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THS  ICB-BOmnD  SHIP  AND  THE  DEAD  ADMIEA& 

▲  LYIUCiJ.  rRAOMSHT. 
««•««•« 

Three  things  are  stately  found — 

Yea,  four  (one  saith)  be  comely  in  their  going, 

The  lion,  and  the  he  ;;<i:it,  and  the  liound, 

And,  with  liis  flying  ilags,  and  bn<:Ios  blowinfr, 

The  king,  in  harness,  marching  iiiail'd  and  crowu'd  : 

Stately  is  each  of  these  : 

But  statelier  still  the  l>attle  slitp, 

When  o  er  the  white  line  of  the  hea\'y  seaa^ 

like  Stan  o'er  snow-crown'd  treM, 

Storm-sway'd  and  swung,  its  bright  lighta  roll  and  dipk 

Atu!  statelier  yet  again 

The  gpinls  of  oui'  imilor  Englishmen, 

WeUpleaaed  with  their  own  ocean's  msnly  roar; 

They  only  fear  the  shore. 

•        *        *        J*  * 

These  things  are  statdy  found ; 

But  whrn  the  lion  slowly,  slowly  dies, 

Never  waxinj;  well  of  his  deep  wonnd ; 
When  the  he-goat  uu  the  gulden  altar  lies, 
Fasten'd  to  it  for  a  8acriii(-e ; 

When  the  baying  of  the  hound 
Nevermore  bene.it li  tne  hunter's  glad  blue  skies 
To  the  merry,  merry  bugle  shall  make  fuU  answer  rise 

On  the  field,  or  by  the  yellowing  forest  skirt> 
DyiTTj;  of  a  deadly  hurt, 
From  the  storm  of  cliase  aj)art, 
With  a  horn  thrust  in  his  stout  old  heart ; 
When  the  kinjg  who  march'd  forth  maU'd  and  crown'd, 
With  roses  rain'd  from  b:t!<  oihoh,  and  clarioDB  ringiDg  somidf 

Hath  red  drop  upon  his  battle  shirty 

Bleeds  away  into  his  silver  mail, 

Sees  his  banners  like  a  tatter'd  sail, 

And  the  oldest  captain's  cheek  turns  pale  ; 

When  those  desperate  horsemen  charge  and  fail. 
And  himself  is  taken  by  the  foe  and  bound 
He-goat,  lion,  king,  and  hound, 
Statelier  far  and  nobler  are  ye  found — 

Statelier  far  and  nobler  thus — 

Heauty  and  glory  are  less  glorious, 
Les8  beautiful  than  nnrrow  grand  and  tniP  ; 

The  steadfast  will  is  more  aufrust  than  Fate, 

And  they  who  greatly  sutfer  are  more  great 
Than  they  who  ^udly  dol     ^        ^  - 

And  when  the  man-of-war 
Ko  longer  takes  the  tide  on  her  dark  hull. 

Nor,  like  a  sea  bird,  dippeth  beautiful, 
Bows  under  to  the  green  seas  rolling  far ; 
And  heareth  nevermore  the  hardy  tar. 
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The  wind  that  singeth  to  the  Polar  star 

Humming  imd  anoring  through  rigging  and  spar; 

But  Hke  a  grand  and  worn-out  battle  car, 
The  good  sliip  rests,  with  crystals  ronnd  the  keel, 
And  frost-flowers  hanging:  from  the  whe^ 
And  when  the  man-of-war 

Bests  ice-bemarbled,  she  is  statelier  there^ 

Afi  tlie  cni.s.'ul(T  carven  still  and  fair 

With  them  white  hands  of  prayer, 
Is  holier  than  the  soldier  fiery-suui  d 
Glunmermg  in  steel  and  gold, 

0  red  cro.'i.s  kniulit !  O  rrd  cross  sliip !  enough  jre  both  havo  tolled* 

And  the  funeral  beli  hath  toil'd. 

And  wave  and  battle  both  away  have  r(  U  d, 

The  ocean's  billow  and  the  banner's  fold, 

The  great  white  horses  and  the  rider  bold. 

Ah  !  sea  and  war  have  now  no  troubling  breath. 

Brave  knight !  good  ship !  ye  surely  are  assoil'd 

By  tm  great  pardoner— Death ! 

«       1^        •        #        •  « 


Stately!  but  statelier  yet. 

What  time  the  winter  thy  good  shins  beset 

Witli  ioe-mail'd  meslics  of  his  awful  net, 
And  wundroosly  the  suitimer  suu  went  down, 

Tiara'd  with  the  shadow  and  the  flame— 

Anil  night  with  horror  of  grejit  darkness  Came 
On  her  lilack  horse,  a  veil  iij>on  her  face, 

Riding  above  Uijs  sunkeu  crown — 
But  day  s  white  palfrey  kept  not  equal  pace,* 

Soal  and  bear,  and  walrus  brown, 
Were  heard  no  longer  on  the  flop, 
Sleclgu  or  kayak  of  the  Escjuiuiaux 
Come  there  never  to  that  land  of  woe. 
Ptarmigan  and  jrroiiso  were  fieck'd  with  snow. 
All  the  ivory  gulls  flapped  far  away ; 
Fox  and  hare,  turned  white  and  silver  grey, 
Crept  in  silence  closer  to  the  dav. 
Silence— si  Ion  re — save  the  iee  that  rrrowlM 

Save  the  wind  that  hanuner'd  the  stitf  shroud, 
Or  like  lean  dogs  through  the  darkness  howl'd, 

Hunting  on  some  weird  and  wolfish  doud. 
Ah  me!  the  wi^e  men  tell, 
Who  read  the  dai  k  speech  of  the  foseil  well, 
How  in  some  age  seonian 

The  mild  moons,  as  'twere  queens  at  play, 
Shook  out  their  splendours,  like  a  silver  fan, 

And  debcate  ammonites  boated  in  the  bay, 
And  on  the  beech,  through  crimson-creeper  d  plant 
And  rainbow-colour'd  shell,  there  trod  tne  el^hant 
At  last  an  oranfje  band, 

Set  in  a  dawn  of  ashen  greyi 
To  things  that  winter  hi  that  dreadful  land 
Told,  like  a  y>rophet,  of  the  sun  at  hand; 
And  the  lit'ht  fiirkcr'd  like  an  angel's  sword, 
This  way  and  that  athwart  the  dark  fiord: 

And  strangely  eolour'd  fires 
Play'd  round  ma^iificent  cathedral  spires. 

•  And  after  these  there  came  the  Dvf  ■ad  Ki^bit 
Ridiug  together  both  with  •qnal  |MC«, 
Th'  ODo  on  a  palfrty  black*,  tfa*  otlwr  white. 

Sramsa :    Ftori*  QnMa,**  caato  tit 
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Grandly  by  winter  of  the  glacier  built 
With  fretted  shafts,  by  summer  f,'lory-tipp'd, 
And  darkness  was  unmuliled  and  was  ripp'd 

Like  erape  from  heaven's  jewell'd  hilt. 
0  those  grand  depths  on  depths  that  look  like  Ette^ 
Awfully  calm  and  imcompassionate ; 
Those  nights  that  are  but  dasps,  or  rather  say, 
Bridges  of  silver  flung  from  day  to  day ; 
That  vault  which  deepens  up,  and  endeth  nerer. 

That  sea  of  atarlit  sky, 
Broadening  and  brightening  to  infinity, 
Where  notliin^  tremUes,  suffers,  weeps  for  ever. 
Bnt  still  the  ships  wore  fast  in  the  ice-field, 
And  while  the  midnicht  Arctic  sun  outwheel'd, 
Thicker  and  thicker  did  Death's  ahadoin  faU 
On  the  calm  forehead  of  the  AdmiraL 

0  Admiral  1  thou  hadst  a  shrine 

Of  silver,  not  from  any  earthly  mine, 

Of  silver  ice  ditine— 
A  sacrament,  1  ut  not  of  bread  and  wine. 
Thou  hadst  tl  o  n^ok,  the  stars,  in  whose  broad  sides 
Axe  truths,  and  siieuces.  and  mysteries — 
Tlie  love,  which  whoso  lovetli,  never  dies. 
Brave  hearts!  lie  cannot  stay: 

Only  at  lv>me  ye  will  be  sure  to  pny 
How  he  hath  wrought,  and  sought,  and  found — found  whati 
The  bourne  whence  traveller  returneth  not! — 

Ah  no !  'ti«  only  that  his  spirit  high 

Hath  ^oue  upon  a  new  discovery, 
A  marvellous  passage  on  a  sea  unbounded, 

Blown  by  Gixi's  gentle  breath  ; 
But  that  the  white  sail  of  his  soul  hath  rounded 
The  promontory— Death ! 

How  shall  wc  bury  him  i 

Where  shall  we  leave  the  old  man  lying  1 

With  music  in  the  distance  dyin<;— dying, 
Among  the  nr*-lu's  nf  the  Abl>ey  grand  and  diniy 
There,  if  wc  luight.  wc  would  bury  him  ; 
And  comrades  of  the  sea  should  bear  his  pall ; 
And  the  great  organ  should  let  rise  and  fall 
The  requiem  of  Mozart,  the  Dead  March  in  Saul- 
Then,  silence  all ! 
And  yet  far  grandlier  will  we  bury  him. 
Strike  the  ship-bell  slowly — slowly— slowly  I 

Sailors !  trail  the  colours  half-mast  high ; 
Leave  him  in  the  face  of  God  most  Holy, 

Underneath  the  vault  of  AteHc  sky. 
Let  the  long,  long  darkness  wrap  him  round, 
^  the  long  sunlight  be  his  forehead  crovvu'd. 
F^r  catiiMUBl  iiaiies  a])Iase  witii  stories. 

For  the  taMis  in  the  nave  and  choir, 
Give  him  lignts  auroral— give  him  glonei^ 

Mingled  of  the  rose  and  of  the  fire. 
Let  the  wild  wuids»  like  chief  moumere,  walk. 
Let  the  stars  bum  o'er  his  catafalque. 
Hush !  for  the  breeze,  and  the  white  fog's  swathing  sweeps 

1  cannot  hear  the  simple  service  read. 


we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep, 
Till  seas  give  up  their  dead  V 
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Well  pleased  our  island-mother  scans, 

As  mothers  of  heroic  children  use, 
In  things  like  these  her  siLeiit  Inkermanm, 

Her  voicoloss!  Trafalgars  and  WntoHoos. 

0  trenched  oi  the  winter  wild  and  black! 

O  Balaklavu  of  the  rolling  t)ack ! 

O  combats  on  the  sledge,  or  in  the  yards, 

Magnificent  as  marches  of  the  Guards ! 

0  dreader  sights  to  see,  and  sounds  to  list, 

Than  Muscovite  and  gun,  grey  through  the  morning  milt  I 

Ye  tell  our  England  tliat  of  many  a  son 

Deep  agonies  are  sulferd,  high  deeds  done. 

Whereof  is  sparing  memory  or  none, 

Hut  have  eternity  and  deathless  land 

Before  the  starry  thresliold  of  our  God  ; 

And  evermore  in  such  she  learns  to  read 

The  pledge  of  future  deed. 

•        lit        •        «        •  « 

Hush!  be  not  overbold, 
Who  dares  to  talk  about  success 
In  presence  of  that  solemn  hteaaediiess  ? 

Who.  but  God,  dares  to  ^vc  a  mttrl^  gcddt 

O  high  and  stately  things, 
Aie  ye  dead— defeated— soli  1 

Is  the  lion  silent  on  the  hill  ? 
Doth  the  he-goat  lie  before  the  fane, 
All  his  glory  dashed  with  a  red  stain. 

Dropping  from  the  heart's  deep  springs  t 
Is  the  good  hound  mute  upon  the  track? 
Is  the  utaiTf!  king  bonie  through  tears  that  fall  like  nun, 
Drums  and  banners  muffled  up  in  black  1 
Is  the  war-ship  frozen  up  for  ever? 
Shall  the  sailor  see  home's  white  cliffs  never? 
Husli  I    0  leave  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  land* 
Cover  d  with  the  shadow  of  Christ's  hand ; 
Leave  him  in  the  midnight  Arctic  sun, 
God's  great  light  o'er  duty  nobly  tlonc, 
God's  great  whiteness  for  the  pardon  won. 
Leave  nim  waiting  for  the  setting  of  the  Throne, 
Ijoave  him  waiting  for  the  truni|Mt  to  he  Uoiro. 
In  God's  bosom,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Leave  him  (he  needeth  no  lament) 
With  sons,  and  nights,  and  snow. 

Life's  tragedy  is  more  magnificent, 
£nding  with  tnat  sublime  and  silent  woe. 
'lis  well  it  should  be  so. 
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Few  histories  are  so  dramatic,  few 
BO  full  of  episode,  few  divided  into 
periods  80  well  defined  by  remarkable 

catastrophe  and  chance  of  gceno,  as 
that  of  the  KnijrUta  Hospitallens  of 
St.  John  ut  JciusJileni.  Long  cou- 
tinuance  and  the  most  varied  Hucces- 
sion  of  iiicidoiits  j^ive  to  that  lii.story 
ita  own  ptM  uiiiir  character  and  con- 
sistency. ISotliiug  has  been  waiitiug 
to  the  interest  of  its  great  annals — 
not  the  l>cauty  of  holiiiess,  nor  the 
tenderness  of  charity,  nor  the  wistlom 
of  statesmanship,  nor  the  glory  of 
arniB — not  the  romance  of  adventure, 
nor  the  tmppin^rs  of  wealth,  nor  the 
brilliaucy  of  success,  nor  the  nobility 
of  adversity  well  borne.  For  seven 
whole  centuries,  from  the  unworldly 
enthusiasm  of  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon  tt> 
the  baffled  ambition  of  the  first  Ka- 
poleon^  that  wondrous  oommunity  of 
soldier-monks  filled  its  own  special 
place  in  the  commonwealth  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  Order  of  the  Hospital  haa 

owned  kindred,  nay  rivals,  among 
the  institutions  ol  the  Middle  Ages, 
yet  can  it  uicely  be  counted  as  one 
among  many.  In  the  grandeur  of  its 
permaneui  c,  in  the  vei*sati!ity  of  its 
vital  jKJWcr,  in  its  possession  of  abso- 
lute and  uncontcsteti  sovereignty,  it 
stands  alone.  P>eyond  a  doubt,  it  was 
the  offspring  of  the  fiit^t  r-  n  ndo.  tlie 
nobler  and  purer  element**  ol  wliuse 
twofold  enthusiasm,  warlike  and  de- 
v.niniml,  might  be  said  to  have  crys- 
tallized into  this  form.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  mould  was,  in  all  respects^ 
of  new  fashion,  into  which  that  glow- 
ing metal  was  fused  Hospital  tra- 
ditions in  Jerusalem  were  at  least  of 
OS  old  a  date  as  the  days  of  Constan- 
tino and  of  his  sncoessors  in  theChris- 
tian  empire.  The  exercise  of  a  spe- 
eial  hospitality  in  the  reception  of 
strangers  and  the  tending  of  the  sick 


had  flourished  then,  not  only  in  .leru- 
suleiu  itself,  but  in  other  cities  of  the 
land  so  dear  to  pilgrims. 

Yet  is  it  unlikely  that  this  remem- 
brance influenced  the  imagination  or 
determined  the  judgment  of  the  maii- 
clad  men  who  stormedZion  with  God- 
frey. The  reminisrenres  of  the  great 
Frank  empire  of  Charlemagne,  with 
its  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  were 
more  life-like  and  active  in  their 
minds.  Tlis  capitularies,  and  those 
of  his  successors,*  bear  ample  witness 
to  princely  care  for  the  foonda- 
tion,  endowment^  and  support  of  hos- 
pitable houses  in  Enro])^,  whilst  we 
know  that  to  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Christendom  in  the  Holy 
L;\nd  (piict  and  prosperity  were  given 
hy  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
lietween  the  great  Karl  and  the  re- 
nowned Haroon  al  RaschicL 

In  A.D.  87(>,t  the  French  monk  Ber- 
nard made  a  pil;rrimaf:e  to  Jerusalem. 
There  he  found  an  hospital  or  guest- 
house, "into  which  were  received 
all  who,  speaking  the  Roman  tongue 
(linj?u3,  loquentes  Romanil),  seek  to 
that  s|>ot  Ibr  devotion's  sake."  Close 
l)eside  it,  a  church  reared  its  walls, 
"  in  honour  of  Holy  Mary  ;"  and  to 
it  pertained  a  "most  nohle  library, 
the  gift  of  Cluirlcs,  witli  twelve  man- 
sions, certain  fields  and  vineyards^ 
and  a  garden  in  tlir  ^  ill'  y  i^f  ho- 
saphat. '  ThisuooN  i  undjuionmay 
have  decayetl,  or  evv  u  pt  rishcd,  in  the 
altered  relatiotus  of  afterdays between 
Mahomet  I Ti  uid  Christian  princes.  It 
is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  all 
remembrance  and  trace  of  it  shoiild 
have  disappeared  between  the  date  of 
Bernard's  pilgrimage  and  that  of  the 
well-known  concession  made  to  the 
traders  of  Amalfi  by  the  Egyptian 
Khalif,  Monstaser  Billah.  We  think 
^lajor  Porter  assigns  a  date  some- 
what too  recent  far  this  event,  whidi 


.1  nUtory  of  the  Knif/hf^  "f  \Tnl>",  <<r  the  Onhr  nf  (he  TFu<if'ifnf  of  St  John  of 
JtrusaUm.   By  Major  SS'hitworth  i'urtcr,  Koyal  Ku^iueers.    X.uudou  :  Lougman. 

*  Sse  the  magnificent  **  CoUeclto  of  Balnse,"  ex.  gr.,  torn,  i.,  cd.  71ft ;  ton. 

a.,  col.  1404. 

t  Act.  Saoct.,  Ord.  S.  Benedict.   D  Acbery,  S«c.  iii.,  p.  S. 
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he  describes  as  occurring  in  the  "mid 
die,"  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century;  and  that,  la 
iDMking  of  the  permiadon  to  the 
Amalfitaiis  to  ''establish  an  hospital 
witliin  the  walis  of  Jenisalem  for  the 
use  of  Door  and  sick  Latin  pilgrims," 
he  has  iiardly  chaiacterixedTinth  suf- 
ficient precision  the  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
intimation  of  SiBmondi  that  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  trade  of 
Amalfi  has  been  over-rated.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  ezistenoe  against 
the  Tiavirs  nf  the  Saracens,  that  re- 
public entered  into  close  commer- 
cial relations  with  them.  In  SieOy, 
under  its  Aglabite  Aiab  mleis,  spe- 
cial privileges  "were  hers,  ^^he  had 
at  Palermo  a  whole  uuburb  and  a 
church  under  the  invocation  of  St 
Andrew.  The  "tari"  coins,  in  which 
to  this  day  small  sums  are  reckoned 
in  Sicily,  were  struck  in  the  mint  of 
AmitSSL  Throughout  the  chain  of 
ports  ("ailed  still  the  "Scale  di  Le- 
vante,"  Amalfi  had  compters  or  fac- 
tories; and  not  a  few  of  her  citizens 
trading  with  or  resident  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  bor  If  riiii^'sen  coasts,  would 
naturally  be  diawu  to  Jerusalem,  for 
devotion,  and  even  for  traffic  Tn 
the  maritime  tomu  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  they  possessed  caravanserais, 
*'khans,"  "hospitia,"  of  their,  own- 
in  Jenmtom,  none.  They  solicited 
Monstaeer  for  leave  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  and  a  large  and  commo- 
dious site  was  thereupon  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Christian  quarter.  On 
it  they  built  their  "  nospitium, " 
"aubrrr^e,"  "factory ;"  within  its  pre- 
cincUi,  the  Orator}-  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Latin  rite;  and  in  course  of  tune 
lowed  their  "hospital,"  in  our  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term— '*nosocomia," 
as  some  old  records  have  it— wards 
for  the  treatment  of  such  pilgrims  of 
either  sex  as  tlie  fierce  rays  of  a  Sy- 
rian sun  or  the  htful  epidemict^  of  the 
Eaet  liad  stricken  down.  These  hos- 
pitals came  to  have  their  own  peculiar 
oratories ;  that  of  the  males  named  of 
St  John  the  Almoner,  a  saint  of  no 
diftincdon  in  the  western,  hnt  of  note 
in  the  eastern  calt :nd;kr  •  that  of  the 
females,  ]dacr>d  under  the  patronage 
of  St  Marv  Magdalene. 

FnmL  this  Amalfitan  hoipitid,.  a 
consensus  of  historians  have  derived 
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the  oridn  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
Major  Porter  hn??  follnwcd  them ;  but 
if  our  readers  will  bear  with  a  piece, 
of  somewhat  qiinute  historical  criti- 
cism, we  will  ventore  to  call  in  ques- 
tion, as  briefly  as  possible,  the  cor- 
rectness of  thie  buppofiilion. 

The  crmccsirion  to  the  men  of 
Amalfi  had  been  made  by  the  Egvi)- 
tian  Khalif,  ^lonstascr  Billah ;  but 
when  the  crusadcrii  of  Godfrey  ap- 
palled before  the  walls  of  JerusiEdem. 
the  comparatively  regular,  mild,  and 
compromising  government  of  the  dy- 
nasty to  which  he  belonged,  had 
been  forcibly  supplanted  by  the  -in- 
vading TurkomMiis :  and,  as  we  read 
in  Chrifitian  and  Arab  chroniclers,  the 
ikct  of  the  expulsion  of  at  least  the 
orthodox  Christians  fVom  Jerusalem 
before  its  investment  by  Godfrey,  it 
is  far  from  probable,  nay  hardly  pos- 
sible, that  aoT  such  Christian  estab- 
lishment as  tne  Amalfitan  hosjiital 
should  have  remained  intact  within 
the  sacred  walls.  The  stories,  there- 
fore, to  which  Mm  or  Porter  alludes, 
which  8p(  ak  of  the  exercise  of  its 
lunctiona  during  the  siege,  and  attri- 
bute miraculous  performances  to  its 
chmtable  clueiL  rest  upon  no  solid 
foundation :  ana  we  might  show,  at 
length  and  in  detiul,  that,  by  mere; 
comparison  of  datee,  it  amounts  al- 
most to  an  impossibility  that,  as  it 
has  been  pretended,  the  aged  warden 
of  the  Amaiiitan  hospital— if  any 
sttch  were  indeed  In  Jerasalem  on  the 
bloody  15th  of  July,  1099— could  be 
identical  with  the  man  to  whom  be- 
longs the  glorv  of  founding  the  great 
Order  of  St  John. 

Tlie  constjint  tradition  of  that  com- 
munity had  been,  thnt  its  name,  as 
such,  was  derived  fruui  tlie  patronage 
of  the  great  precursor  himself,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  ami  not  from  that  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner,  devotion  to 
whom  the  Amaltitans  had  learnt  from 
intercourse  with  Christians  of  the 
Greek  ritp.  FTinbs,theSpani:''h  chroni- 
cler of  the  Urder^^ remarks,  in  language 
befitting  a  Spenish  eabaUero,  that 
this  fact  was  not  only  proved  by  the 
early  and  constant  use  of  certain  spe- 
cial devotional  exercises  by  its  mem< 
hers,  hut  that— 

"  It  was  a  tiling  well  beflttinR,  that 

he  who  was  the  lawgiver  of  themilitnry 
discipline,  teaching  and  preaching  to 
centurions  and  soldiers  of  garrisons  in 
JndM.  giving  laws  to  tiiem,  wiiereb/ 
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ttie  handling  of  arms  might  not  offend  Hospital  (Xenodochilim),  waa  found 

true  virtue,  •hould  be  patron  of  thit  a  certain  Geraldus,  a  roan  of  approved 

■«T©d  and  religious  soldiery.  oonrerBation,  who  in  that  place,  in 

Boaio,  the  great  Italian  annalist  of  ^  the  siege,  waited  devotedbr 
Hie  order,  ImcT  maintained  the  same.  «Pon  the  poor  hy  direct tmi  t^tkeab- 
Pagi,  the  Franciscan  expurgator  of  monks:*  This  man  be- 
the  chronology  of  Baronius*  had  atl-  cmm  the  head  of  a  brotjyriiood,^^^ 
duced  in  proof  a  document  of  1117,  •ooording  to  the  antliDUiiop,  IM 
^ghteenyeaw  only  after  the  conquest  witJuirao  tliem»elves  from  tAe  jurts- 
Jerusalem.  And  fiiiallv,  Sel^asti-  d^ij^n  of  iJw  ahf^yt,  and  then  were  by 
ano  Paoli  brought  to  Ii^,'ht  a  hull  of  the  Church  of  Rome emancipat«(H^^ 
Paschal  II.,  given  at  Beiieveutum  in  ™«  ™  power  of  tha  I«rd  Pa- 
ll 13,  and  a  confirmatory  bull  of  Cal-  tnarch.  ,  ,  „  ^  .  .  ^ 
ixtua  II.,t  which  establish  dearly  the  I^'^pe  Paschal  of 
primitive  connexion  of  the  Hospital  of  llj^  exmte.  It  is  addressed  to  Ger- 
the  Order  with  the  name  and  title  of  «™  ™n  Council  of  Beneven- 
8t  John  Baptist  *^"^»          couched  in  terras  ivbirh 

Add  to  this  the  unnuestioned  fact  cannot  for  a  moment  l)e  reconciled 

that  the  rule  of  the  Order  had  ever  mferior  and  subservient  po- 

been  Augustinian,  whereas  there  was  sition,  attributed  to  him  and  his  bro- 

no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that,  as  the  therhood,  by  the  irate  ecclesiastical 

Benedictines  claimed  the  old  Amal-  nistonan.    Its  exordium  nms  :— 

iitau  foundation  had  been  affiliated  to  '*  Paschal,  Bishop  and  servant  of  the 

fhemflelves,  and  that  one  i^ita  earli-  lervants  of  Ocd,  to  his  venerable  son 

est  rulers  had  come  from  their  famous  herald,  Founder  and  Head  of  the  Ho»- 

monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  ;  and  it  °t*'«'«»^«™'  ^^^ff*^^?  Z^** 

wUl  be  understood  why  historical  in-  J2l!ifC«ISmJ^ 
qnirerB,  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  Major 

Porter,  by  the  facile  inaccuracies  of  Throughout  the  bull,  in  which  the 
Vertot,  had  long  mnce  questioned  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  is  twice 
truth  of  the  story  which  fathered  the  expressly  attributed  to  Gerald  alonCL 
House  of  the  Hospital  upon  the  Hospi-  there  is  neitiier  breath  nor  mention  of 
tium  of  Araalfi.  The  fact  is,  that  the  any  allegiance  owed  by  him  to  any 
original,  if  not  the  sole  authority  for  person  or  corporation  whatever.  On 
that  account  of  its  foundation  which  the  contrary,  even  at  that  earlv  date, 
attributes  it  to  the  elder,  and,  in  much  within  fourteen  ^ears  of  the  taking  01 
probability,  the  extinct  Amalfitan  Jerusalem,  aftiliated  houses  in  rro- 
fiouse  ifi  that  old  crusading  historian  venoe,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  are  di»- 
William  ArohbLshop  of  l^K.  In  his  tinctljaaBerted  tohe^'imderhisaab- 
eightcenth  book,  he  undertakes,  as  he  jecftion,  and  at  his  disposal and  all 
candidly  confesses,  "  to  reprove  the  impugners  and  invaders  of  such  sacred 
pride"  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  at  and  sovereign  rights,  are  declare  ex- 
ttiat  time  were  at  Taiianee  wifb  the  eommunicMBd  mm  the  bleseiiigs  of 
privileges  or  pretensions  of  his  own  the  Church  on  earth,  and  obnoxious  to 
archiepiscopal  see ;  and  also  to  con-  the  searching  judgment  of  the  last 
demn  the  unreasonableness  of  "  their  great  account  The  confirmatoiy  bull 
recalcitration  against  the  churches  of  of  Caliztos  recitee  the  aame  acknow- 
God."  In  pursuance  of  this  laudable  lodgments,  in  the  same  terms.  Who, 
design,  he  professes  to  show  that  the  then,  wa-s  this  Gerald,  if  not,  asWilliam 
breturen  or  the  Hospital  "  grew  from  of  Tyre,  and  his  repeaters  have  said, 
a  small  beginning  ;  and  having  men-  a  serving-brother  in  the  old  AmalfltMi 
tioned  the  ancient  existence  of  the  foundation  1 

Amalfitan  house,  he  assumes  its  con-  But  before  proceeding  in  the  at- 

tinuance  at  Jerusalem  up  to  and  dnr-  tempt  to  give  answer  to  the  question, 

ing  the  siege  of  the      oy  the  Chris-  we  will  here  remark,  upon  tne  fact, 

tiana  Thence  lie  proeeeda:  "Intheir  that  the  prodae  Datnie  of  the  Hot- 

Batonit  Annales  earn  erittca.  P.  A.  TagL  Tom.  zrfiL,  p.  loe.  Edilion  ef 
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ph«l-fonndation,  no  less  than  the 
person  of  its  founder,  has  giTen  fiaa 

to  no  litt]^  discussion. 

Those  hidtorians,  who  have  insisted 
upon  trseing  an  hnaginaiy  continuity 
between  the  Anialfitan  Hospital  and 
that  of  St.  John,  have  always  been 
Borelyj)UZ2Jed  to  give  the  date  and 
to  aangn  the  eause  for  the  presamed 
change  in  the  character  of  the  latter 
broth  f-rh *  hxI.  Wlien  and  why  did  the 
infirmary'  attendant  leave  the  sick  bed 
tide  of  the  hospltd-varda  and  ride 
flt-field  in  the  Baadle  of  a  war-hnrse? 

A  period  has  been  suppcmed  when 
this  two-fold  character  was  not  yet 
impressed  up<m  the  white-cross  bro- 
therhood ;  out  a  careful  examination 
of  historical  documents  would  seem, 
at  all  events,  to  bring  it  within  very 
narrow  limita. 

Whosoever  Gerald  may  have  been, 
he  was  the  founder.  Paschal's  buH 
pots  that  beyond  a  doubt.  That  he 
was  living  in  1120  is  proved  by  that, 
which  Calixtus  II.  addressed  to  him 
in  that  year.  Now  ten  vears  only 
aAer  that  date,  the  two-foid  stamp  of 
ocmvii^tual  charity  and  soldierly  bra- 
very ia  spoken  of  as  the  notorions 
mark  of  the  Order,  by  Inuoceut  IL 
For,  in  his  Ball,  direeted,  in  its  fii- 
vour,  to  all  prelates  in  his  obedience, 
he  s|>eaks  of  the  "  manifold  offices  of 
humanity  la\ij»hed  on  the  sick  in  the 
Hospital  of  Jerusalem  f*  andfitrther, 
tells  how  that  in  order  to  secure  to 
all  the  privilege  of  viaiting  in  safety 
'  the  Holy  Places — 

•*The  bretbron  of  tliat  hon«e,  not 
fmrifuf  to  lay  d*>wu  their  own  Uves  for  the 
lirotherkood,  with  serving  men  and  rid- 
ing horses  appointfyj  for  the  "special  pur- 
po«e,  and  kept  at  thi^ir  own  c-xpeafl«,  do 
nrolth  dcftace  against  onslaught  of  Pa^ 
.  gana,  on  jo\impy  thither  and  return  as 
*relL  T!Ks.e  bKB  they  by  whom  Ood 
froeth  the  EssMra  Chuvcb  from  the 
Ibolnegs  of  Pagan  men  and  puraiitb  out 
the  fQG&  of  the  Christian  name.* 

If  such  were  within  ten  years  of  the 
time  when  it^  first  founder  was  alive, 
^e  recognised  character  of  the  Hos- 
fitSkl-Oraer,  that  would  not  seem  to 
DC  an  unreasonable  theory  which 
would  attribute  it  to  the  onginal  im- 
press of  his  own  hand,  and  whieh 
aeslpi  to  dud  in  hnn  «  man  whew 
genlDS  Of  who«*  ciraimBtanccs  ac- 
4oiiBt  for  this  peculiar  and  new  his- 
iofM  phenomenoiu 


Fftnl  Antonio  Paoli,  nephew  to  the 
leanied  compiler  of  the  Uodex  Diplo- 

matieus  of  the  Order,  publisihea  in 
1781.  a  dissertation  on  its  origin,  of 
whieii  Mmor  Poitsr  apMrentqr  has 

taken  little  account.  He  fastened 
ujion  an  indicritiMn  criven  by  William 
ot  Tyre  himseil,  overlooked  bv  pre- 
yioos  inqniren,  and  was  ledin  rolfow- 
ing  it  up  to  a  suggestion  touchingthe 
person  of  the  founder  of  the  Hos- 
pital, which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
giving,  if  adopted,  a  clue  to  the  secret 
of  the  first  character  of  his  institution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 
and  undisputed  triulition  that  the 
founder  of  the  Hospital  had  under- 
gone some  kind  of  martyrdom  or  con- 
fessorship.  'William  of  Tyre,  some- 
what inconsistently  with  his  account 
of  the  inferior  position  attributed  to 
Gerald  in  liis  nineteenth,  has  kept  in 
his  seventh  book  a  re(K)rd  of  this  be- 
lief, and  says  that>  at  the  lime  of 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  entel  Moslema 
inflicted  torture  upon  many  Christian 
folk,  as  the  crusading  army  advanced. 
Among  their  Tictims  he  reckons,  "a 
man  of  veneral)le  life  and  signal  faith, 
Gcraldu.s  by  nnmej  prestd in  a  over  the 
hospital  aforesaid, .  .  .whom  they 
subjected  to  bonds  and  stripes,  so  tlmt 
by  racking  of  hi?  hands  and  feet,  they 
brake  his  joints,  and  rendered  useless 
the  greater  part  of  his  limbs."  But 
in  twB  chronicle  of  Albert  of  Aix  there 
is  precise  and  detailed  account  of  what 
befel  a  certain  young  and  noble  soldier, 
cousin  of  Count  Baldwin  of  theMounL 
companion  in  arms  md  trusty  frittia 
of  the  pious  Godfrey.  The  story,  as 
told  in  all  simplicity  by^  the  old  chro- 
nicler Ss  so  smgularly  iUusMive  of 
the  crusading  spirit  and  time,  that 
although  it  delays  us  upon  our  way, 
we  wiU  venture  to  give  an  outline. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  feU  of 
Jerusalem,  Godfrey,  defender  of  the 
holy  sepulchre — for  he  had  f^rclined 
to  bear  in  Jerusalem  so  pruud  a  title 
as  king — w^,  for  a  second  time,  b^ 
fore  the  M-alls  of  Assur  with  a  dimin- 
ished host,  for  princes,  nobles,  and 
knightA,  deeming  their  crusader's 
▼ow  fiuflUed,  were  sweeping  baok 
with  homeward  ebb  to  Europe.  The 
garrison  tendered  tribute  and  host- 
ages, req^i^in|^  however,  some  security 
In  VBtiinL  Mow,  theie  was  a  cer- 
tain PoMipf,  a  young  man  devoted  to 
Godlrey's  person,"  of  noble  blood — 
**J)e  gcnere  Hemaucorum,"  writes  the 
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Canon  of  Aiz;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  camp.    In  shame  and  sadneai 

the  house  of  Hainault,  to  whicn  be-  the  Christians  retiini  to  Jcnifsalcni. 
longed  Baldwin  of  the  Mount  ^Bald-  Nevertheless  Godfrey  watched  and 
winiiB  comes  Hemaucorum^  as  William  harried  the  town  perpetually.  At 
of  Tyre  calls  him).  This  is  tlie  liouse  length  it  sumndered  for  good  and 
whose  blood  intermingled  in  due  time  all.  But  it  was  not  until  some  time 
with  tlu^  of  the  sovereign  families  of  after  thia  submission  that  the  follow- 
Iiorndne  and  of  Normandy,  of  Eog-  ing  strange  event  befeL  There  was 
jand  and  of  France.  His  name  was  lea  one  day  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
Gerald,  of  tlie  Castle  of  Avesnes,  in  a  war-horse  of  pure  breed  and  admir- 
what  is  now  French  Flanders;  and  able  make,  richly  caparisoned.  It 
-he,  for  Godfrey's  sake,  delivoiod  him-  was  a  ^ft  to  the  Duke  from  the  Emir 
self  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  of  (Ammiraldus  or  Admiral,  writes  the 
Aflsur.  But,  when  Godfrey's  back  chronicler)  of  A*^  rilon.  On  sea  was 
was  turned,  no  tribute  was  forthcom-  war,  and  no  quarter  a»ked  or  gotten 
ing,  and  the  infidel  hostages  having  by  Ohristian  or  Saracen ;  but  on  land 
escaped  from  custody,  their  fellow-  was  tnire  and  friendlv  intercourBe. 
citizens,  with  execrable  faith,  re-  Even  tli«!  Bedoweens  of  the  desert  in 
fused  to  surrender  GerulJ.  Siege  was  those  days  visited,  unmolested,  Jeru- 
again  soon  laid  to  their  walls,  upon  salem  and  the  newly  rebuilt  port  of 
which,  by  way  of  intimidation,  tnev  Joppa.  Tlie  Emir's  gift  was,  there- 
set  up  a  tall  ships  mast,  to  whicn  fore,  no  wonder.  But  the  wonder 
.they  lashed  the  napless  Gerald  by  was,  and  it  filled  every  mind,  that  on 
bands  and  feet,  "  after  the  manner  m  the  noUe  horse  sat  a  yet  nobler  cider, 
one  crucified."  Tlie  appearance  in  one^hosc  valiant  soul  had  long  sinee 
life  of  that  goodly  solcUer  (egregium  by  Godfrey  been  reckoned  among  the 
militem)  aatoniabed  the  CbnatianB,  happy  dead.  That  rider  wan  none 
who  had  thought  him  "long  linee  other  than  Gerald  of  Avesnes,  his 
butchered."  Hanging  there  in  neony  whilom  tnisty  friend.  Moved  by  some 
he  reminded  Godfrey  that  at  his  bid-  uuwoutcd  pity,  the  men  of  Assur 
ding  he  had  gone  into  the  power  of  had  taken  nim  down  from  hia  cniet 
cruel  and  faitliless  foes.  "Pity  me,  gibbet,  healed  his  wounds,  and  sent 
noble  Duke,  nnd  deliver  me  from  so  nim  to  the  Emir  of  Ascalon,  who, 
bitter  martyrdom."  But  the  Duke  now  that  friendher  times  were  com^ 
anawered: ''Wert  thou,  brave  Gerald,  Bought  to  win  Godfreys  favour  hf 
my  own  Vtrother  Eustarp,  of  the  same  sending  back,  unransomed,  his  com- 
womb,  I  uiit^'ht  not  save  this  city  from  panion-in-arms.  Great  was  the  Duke's 
its  doom  fur  mty  of  thee.  Bethink  amazement,  greater  his  joy.  Tenderly 
thee,  to  die  thus  is  to  gain  life  with  embracing  Gerald  in  sight  of  dl  bgr- 
Christ  above."  Then  Gerald  under-  standers,  he  bestowr rl  upon  him,  aa 
stood  that  he  must  address  his  soul  some  Idnd  of  recompense  for  the 
to  die,  and  made  no  farther  reouest,  miseries  he  had  endured,  a  noble  tract 
'  save  that  his  own  armour  ana  his  of  land  with  its  pertaining  castlct 
.  war-horse  should  be  dedicated  to  the  called  "  Near  St  Abaraham'a"  (aa 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Zion.  Therewith  sanctum  Abraham). 
aawniU  was  given,  and  ten  ahifta  from  8ofirtheehronlde;batihenaine 
'  hii  own  friends  pierce  poor  Gerald  on  is  note-worthv.  St.  Abraham,  it  can 
his  rack.  The  very  Moslems  are  hor-  hardly  be  doubted,  stands  for  Hebron, 
ror  stricken.  "  Wnat  hope  of  mercy  the  sacred  spot  which,  to  this  day, 
fat  fbeman  when  feUow-Ghriatian  Ghriatiain  and  Moslem  call  the  dty  of 
.and  soldier  finds  nonel"  In  their  "the  Friend  of  God."  Now,  one  of 
despair  their  resistance  is  despemte  ;  the  oldest  charters  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  after  seeing  his  engines  and  towers  under  the  Latins,  given  by  the  first 
twice  burnt  with  that  marreUooa  Baldwin  in  1110,  and  confirmed  bjf 
Eastern  fire  which  no  ^-:\tor  quenches,  the  fourth  King  of  tho  name  in  1154, 
and  his  best  troops  decimated  in  a  makes  8p*  rial  mention  of  the  "  Castle 
renewed  assault,  even  Godfrey  loses  of  Kesiiilia,  '  as  granted  by  Duke 
heart  The  veiy  elements,  by  some  Oi^direy  to  the  Hospiial  of  St  John 
ty\\  spell,  appear  t<i  fi^'lit  for  Assur.  at  Jerusalem.  In  all  Palestine  there 
Snow  falls  and  lies  deep  even  on  that  seems  to  be  no  spot  which  answers 
Syrian  ground.  The  cohl  is  pierc-  to  the  name,  excepting  Cheail  or 
^injg;  howling  atorma  sweep  thiongh  Xheril  (Hefaraw  TDDX  in  ilw  Mi- 
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cient  dominion  of  Judah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron.  If  thia,  indeed, 
be  the  Keerilia  of  the  charters,  earliest 
and  most  undoubted  of  Godfrey's  do- 
nations to  the  Order  of  St.  John,  we 
think  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  Gerald  to  whom  the  hinds  aDd 
castle  "  near  St.  Abraham "  were 
grant^  with  the  founder  of  the  Hos- 
pital H0U.S4.'  ;  and  thus  William  of 
TvTe's  allusion  to  the  damaged  limljs 
of  the  tortured  Gerald  is  explained 
jEmd  suppeditated  by  the  particular 
aocovnt  wfa&b  Albert  c^Aix  has  left 
us  of  the  soffierin^  undergone  by 
that  "egregious  soldier,"  Gerald  of 
Avesnes,  in  Uainault 

Endless  diiBcnlties  of  dates,  with 
which  we  have  not  troubled  the 
re  i  ler,  vanish  at  this  explanation  ; 
fur  almost  fabulous  reckonings  of  the 
ffe  of  the  first  Warden  of  the  Hos- 
pital  have  been  ;^ven  to  acnuint  for 
nis  bein-^  in  life  in  1120,  if  he  were 
an  old  imm  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
in  1009.  But,  if  that  Gerald  be  the 
'•youthful''  as  well  as  brilliant  soldier 
of  the  adventure  at  Aijsur,  the  nues- 
tion  is  set  at  rest  If  Gerald  of 
Avssnes,  of  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
the  noV»legt  crusading  eonnts,  nimself 
one  of  the  knightly  enthusiast*  who 
fought  at  Dorylceum  and  stonu'Hl 
Jerusiilem,  be  the  man  whov  crushed 
in  body  !ind  dijiabled  from  war,  con- 
ceived -as  did  in  after-days  the 
'wounded  ooniralesoent  soldier,  Igna- 
tins  Loyola — the  thought  of  founding 
anew religiouf^ order ;  if  hpl)e, indeed, 
the  first  framer  of  a  law  for  a  brother- 
liood  of  monkish  warriors,  then  it 
requires  but  little  effort  to  realize  the 
notion  that  the  spirit  of  his  strangf 
ariventure,  bis  own  achievements  as 
soldier  in  the  saddle,  and  his  own 
chastening  as  a  mart3rr  on  the  cross.* 
may  have  caused  him  to  see  so  deeply 
into  the  double  secret,  warlike  and 
devotional,  of  the  crusading  age ;  and 
he  may  very  fitlv  bo  held  to  have 
been  the  first  to  belt  the  hospitable 
waUs  of  »  charitable  house  with  the 
Imii^itly  defenoes  of  a  Ibodal  ke^ 


Not  only  the  mixed  character  of 
the  institution  but  the  marvellous  and 
tmparalleled  rapidity  of  its  growth 
would  be  in  •^roat  measure  aecounted 
for  by  the  adoption  of  this  theory 
touching  its  founder.  For  marvellous 
and  unparalleled  in  its  rapidity  that 
growth  truly  M'as.  The  event,  in- 
deed, proved  the  institution  to  \>e 
deep  rooted,  sturdy,  and  strong  as 
any  ^arled  oak,  coming  slowly  to 
its  pride  umh  r  stem  northern  skies  ; 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  shot 
up  into  being  and  greatness  with  the 
suddenness  of  that  vegetation  which, 
when  tropieal  rains  are  past,  tropical 
suns  warm  into  lifefrom  out  the  bosom 
of  earth. 

That  bull  of  the  leeond  Fisschal, 

to  which  we  have  more  than  once  re- 
ferred, given  but  fourteen  years  from 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  speaks  of  "  all 
honours  and  ]M),s.ses8ion.s  of  the  Hos- 
pitnl,  'nltni  eeu  citrk  mare,'  in  Asia 
and  in  Eurojie,"  It  recounts  aliiiiat*;d 
homes  at  St  Gilles  in  Provenoe,  Asti 
in  Piedmont,  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  Riri 
and  Otranto  in  Lower  Italy,  Messina 
in  Sicily,  and  even  Seville  in  S{iain. 
But  much  earlier  than  even  this,  and 
in  so  ((istant  a  region  as  our  own 
British  Isles,  within  one  year  of  the 
storming  of  the  Holy  Oify,  some  of 
those  Anglo-Normans  who  rode  to 
Palestine  in  the  train  of  William  Red- 
head's brother  must  have  brought 
home  to  England  ftme  and  approval  of 
the  infant  Onler.  In  the  year  1  M\  in 
the  reign  of  (»ur  first  Henn',t  Jonlan 
Briset,  a  baron  of  the  realm,  son  of 
Radulftn  and  husband  of  Muriel,  ex- 
ehan^'ed  ten  aeres  of  land,  on  his 
manor  of  Wellinghall  in  Kent,  with 
the  nuns  of  Clerkenwell,  for  ten  acres 
at  Clerkenwell  itself,  whereon  he 
founded  a  house  of  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John,  the  same  which,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  remained  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  and  fiUBOOS 
Grand-priory  of  Englan<i. 

Again,  in  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
and  speedy  aevelopment  of  the  power 
and  mfluenoe  of  the  Oite,  nagr  be 


•  "  Tarn  jrrari  et  mbto  martyrio  oio  perire  non  patiaris,"  are  his  words  of  entreaty 
to  the  Duke  in  Aeqaensis. 

t  Dti^'Hale  .Nfonast.  Anj:l.  ii.  505.  Spelman  Glo>t?ar.  Abliatt.  p.  4.  The  accu- 
lacy  of  this  early  date  is  confirmed  by  the  rolls  of  the  F&rlianient  of  Winchester, 
4thyearof  Bdw.  m.  In  the  lists  or  AUoli  sad  Priors  stsndstlis  entry— 

"  Nomina  Abbatiaruro,  "  Nomina  Fundatorutn, 

**Fnm  S.  Juli.  Jerusalem  AugUie.        *' Jofdsnns  firiset  st  uxor  ctfos.  1100. 
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cited  the  strange  legacy  left  to  it  in 
fbe  time  of  Mymond  Dupuy,  the 
confessed  successor  of  its  first  founder. 
This  consisted  in  nothing  less  than 
the  tutelage  and  sovereignty  of  his 
hereditaiy  realms  of  Navarre  and 
Ara^on  bequeathed  to  the  Order,  in 
coi\j  unction  with  its  new  ollshoot  of 
the  Temple,  by  Alfonso  the  Fint  of 
Ai^on.  That  valiant  captain,  heto, 
and  darling  of  liis  i)eople,  whose  tra- 
ditionary love,  for  long  years  after  his 
death  in  the  rout  of  expected 
bis  return— left  by  Ins  will,  dated  in 
1 1  ;U ,  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  had 
reigned,  to  the  Orders  of  the  Hospital 
•noTemple  oombined ;  and  this  be- 
eaioae  he  saw  in  their  strong  organiza- 
tion the  surest  safeguard  against  the 
Moorish  power,  and  the  best  hope  for 
estenrioB  hf  eonqueet  of  Ohnsfeiaii 
dominion  in  Mahometan  Spain. 

It  certainlv  seems  hard  to  suppose 
that  a  mere  eleemosynary  a&sociation, 
founded  hy  a  serving  brother  upon 
the  dwindled,  if  existing,  remnants  of 
that  old  Araalfitan  house,  could  thus, 
upon  a  sudden,  have  acquired  a  cha- 
fMAer  for  militaiy  eai>acity  so  re- 
nowned, so  widely  spread.  But  upon 
the  supposition  of  its  institution  by  a 
man  or  kith  and  kin,  no  less  than  of 
a  Idndred  spirit,  with  the  warlike 
enthusia-sts  of  the  first  Cnisatie,  mat- 
ters assume  an  aspect  less  unaccount- 
able. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  acutely 

noticed  that,  where  Norman  princes 
ruled,  there  the  first  and  most  iamoua 
houNB  of  the  Order  at  onoe  sprung 
up;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  significant 
circumstance  that  the  white  cross  l)e- 
came  its  badge.  For  that  was  the 
distinetife  eofoor  of  the  cross  em- 
blazoned, as  we  learn  from  William 
of  Malmesbury,  on  the  Norman  ban- 
ner of  the  princely  Norman  Bohe- 
mond;  and  of  that,  as  Mathew  of 
Paris  testifies,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Norman  princes  of  England 

•  when  they  took  any  crusading  vow. 

'  The  terrible  disaster  of  the  stonn 
and  sack  of  Acre  in  \-2'.)\  is  the  event 
to  which  must  be  attributed  the  loss 
of  the  priuiitfTe  Oonstitutiuns  of  the 
Hosj^tal  Order,  which,  in  its  latter 
dnfl,  possessed  only  certain  portions 

.  of  tti  ancient  and  disciplinary  rul&  re- 
mtblished  by  its  second  head,  that 
Raymond  Dupuy,  whom  even  his  an- 
tagonist, William  of  Tyre,  admits  to 
have  been    a  religious  man,  and  one 


fearing  God."  He  was  elected,  be- 
yond a  doubt)  to  this  headship  1^ 
those  "  Fratres  ]>rofossi,"  upon  whom 
the  oft-cited  Bull  of  Paschal  IL  had 
conferred  the  inviolable  right  of  elec- 
tion, even  during  the  lifetime  of  Ge- 
rald. This  con.stitution,  the  terms  of 
which  are  preserved  in  a  MSS.  of 
the  Vatican,  and  have  been  edited  hf 
many  historians  of  the  Order,  wat 
agreed  upon  in  a  chapter  of  tbsM 
professed  Brethren." 
Of  the  general  character  of  the  In- 
stitution, as  displayed  therein,  Major 
Porter  has  said,  succinctly  and  well, 
that  it  was  religious,  republican, 
military,  and  ari8toeiati&*' 

**  It  ninst  be  considered  as  Teligious, 
since  every  member  took  the  three  tows, 
of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty.  It 
was  republican,  nince  hy  the  orii^mal 
constitution  of  the  Order  their  cliiuf  waa 
alwavs  selected  from  among  themselves 
by  their  own  noraioation.  It  was  mill* 
tary,  since  two  of  the  three  dasees  Into 
which  it  was  divided  were  const&ntlv 
armed,  and  waged  a  continual  war  with 
the  infidels.  And  it  was  aristocratic, 
since,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  none  bat 
the  flnt  class  had  any  share  in  the  legi»> 
latlve  and  eseeutlve  power.** 

The  knights,  the  chaplains,  and 
the  serving-brothers  formed  thes« 
three  classea  Their  names  indicate 
suificiently  their  distinctions  But 
there  came  to  be  a  fourth  class  of  per- 
sons affiliated  to  the  Order,  who  hear 
the  name  of  Donati.  These  were  per- 
sons who  acquired  certain  claims  of 
brotherhood  without  sneh  abaolitfed 
aggregation  to  it  as  their  circum- 
stances would  not  allow.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  Andrew,  King  of  Hungaiy. 
who,  on  his  short  and  frmtless  eiTand 
to  the  East,  in  121 G,  was  met  at  Cy- 
)rus  by  Gu^riu  dc  Montaigu,  tlien 
lead  of  the  Order,  and  conceived  so 
ligh  an  esteem  for  the  man,  and  so 
vehement  an  affection  for  hid  com- 
munity, that  he  would  inhabit,  when 
he  i>assed  into  Syria,  no  residence  save 
the  Hospitaller's  convent  at  Acre, 
adopted  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and 
enriched  its  resources  by  an  annual 
ehaife  of  700  silver  marks  upon  the 
salt  mines  of  his  kingdom.  Many 
benefactors  and  fosterers  of  the  society 
made  over  goods  and  possessions  to 
it,  by  gift  in  lifetime^  or  by  bequest^ 
to  take  effect  upon  their  decease,  and 
in  consequence,  were  enrolled  among 
these  Donati,  acquiring,  in  the  esti- 
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ffiAtAoa  of  those  time^^  an  interest  in 
ihespiritiial  mflritB,  gains,  and  advan- 
tages of  itH  religious  charafter.  To 
these  may  be  addeil  certain  of  those 
who,  on  special  occasions  and  for  oer- 
tem  ■paosl  times  of  need,  tendered 
gratuitous  i>en}onal  service  in  the 
soldierly  rank^  or  the  hospital  wards 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  wearing  of 
the  eigbt-pointed  white  cross  of  the 
Order,  so  well-known  now  as  tlic  Mal- 
tese cro:^  was  the  distinction  attbrdcd 
to  all  such:  though  some  accurate 
henUdic  writem  have  contended  that 
the  demi-cross,  or  cross  shorn  of 
ite  upper  branch,  distinguished  the 
PonatL 

.  Female  aeuetance  would  appeer  to 
hare  been  given  from  the  very  ear- 
liest times  to  the  strictly  charitable 
j^ortion  of  the  work.  Oantione  dven 
HI  Bavmond's  Conititation  indicate 
considerable  freedom  in  the  coramu- 
Bity  of  work  in  those  primitive  times. 
Not  mtil  long  after,  and  aea  depait- 
jne  from  the  ancient  tradition  and 
usage,  were  the  sisters,  hitherto  serv- 
ing in  the  didereut  precepturies,  ga- 
tharad  into  distinct,  separate,  regolar 
aonTentaal  sisterhoods.  NothiuiJi;  can 
be  more  precise  upon  this  point  than 
the  language  of  Kaymond  B^ranger, 
Grand  Master  in  Jerasalem,  in  1188, 
the  date  of  the  magnificent  founda- 
tion of  the  Sisterho<xi  of  Sixiena,  be- 
tween Saragossa  and  Lerida,  in  Spain. 
That  was  the  sisterhood  whose  mem- 
ben*  bare  silversceptres  in  hand,  when 
in  choir,  in  remembrance  of  their 
queenly  foundress,  Saaeha,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Oastille,  and  consort  of 
the  then  reigning  Alphouso  of  Arra- 
goo.  Banger,  consenting  to  the  es- 
taMjshment,  and  confinning  the  rule 
of  the  convent,  writes  thus  to  San- 
jriin:— 

"  Although  this  use  be  new  and  unac- 
etuiemtd  to  Bitters  of  our$,  which  now, 
upon  its  Institution,  you  represent  to  us, 
yet,  OS  proceeding  from  the  spring  of 
one  same  devotion,  and  ap<Hi  your  pro- 
mise to  live,  by  Qod'i  hdp.  under  dis- 
cipline of  one  same  rule,  we  do  approve 
and  adiqpt  your  praiseworthy  proposal.'* 


These  houses  were  they  whieh 

reared  the  piety  of  such  women  as 
Ubaldescaof  Carr^ja,  the  beautiful 
Veronese,  and  othen,  whose  memoos 
legendary  scribes  liave  tricked  out  in 
the  tinsel  of  questionable  miraculous 
achievements  not  esteeming  them  sulfi- 


ciently  adorned  by  their  deeds  of  self- 
devotion  and  humanity.  Borne  has 

enrolled  more  than  one  of  them  in  the 
calendar  of  her  saints.  In  England, 
the  most  famous  of  these  Sister- 
houses  was  that  of  Buckland,  founded 
in  1170,  when  Gamier  de  Napoli  was 
Grand  Prior  of  the  realm. 

The  great  crusading  armies  were 
successive  waves  of  warfare,  rolling^ 
often  at  lon^  intervals,  to  lireak  upon 
eastern  shores.  But  the  crusading 
spirit,  though  Kubject  to  sudden  swell- 
ingi  and  gushes,  like  spates"  inn 
mountain  bum,"  had  nevertheless  a 
continuous  flow  fur  centiuies.  The 
founder  of  the  Hospital—for  the 
Templars  were  his  fulluwers — had 
scooi)e(l  a  deep  and  stately  channel, 
into  which,  without  intermission,  the 
rivulets  of  individual  enthusiasm 
might  find  their  wav  and  not  be  lost. 

Op  and  down  Euroj>e,  here  and 
there,  in  France,  Fhmders,  England, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  religious  seal,  remorse, 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  domestic  feuds,  soldierly 
ambition,  would  work  and  stir  in  the 
hresst  of  many  a  widowed  sire  or  un- 
wed youth  of  noble  blood.  We  for- 
get in  what  old  French  chronicler  we 
once  read  couceruiug  the  men  who 
swelled  the  rauics  of  the  religious 
knights,  "  c't^toist  por  la  plupart. 
hommes  qui  avoient  jM>ust^  de  tout. 

But  when  each  ma^s  fancy,  regret* 
desire,  aspiration,  turned  towards 
the  Holy  War,  such  reflections  aa 
these  must  have  arisen  oftentimes: 
**  Bslestineis  ftr,  on  a  dangerons  and 
costly  road.  No  crusade  is  afoot : 
Christian  princes  at  mutual  strife. 
Unknown  at  court  or  in  camp  of  the 
Latin  kingdom,  how  should  a  sin^ 
baron  or  knight,  nay  even  the  chief 
of  a  score  trusty  bowmen,  or  men-at- 
arms,  make  sure  of  asoldier's  welcome 
and  chance  of  renown  t" 

One  suggestion  was  sufficient  an- 
swer: "Palestine  is  far,  but  the  Priory 
of  St  John  is  near.  Soldier's  welt 
comeandbrotherhood  inarms  is  there 
for  even  one  stout  lance  and  keen 
sword." 

The  PHor  knew  right  well  at  what 

council-board  the  gray-haired  baron 
had  sat,  and  in  wiiat  frav  the  scar  was 
gotten  which  even  the  helmet's  visor 
could  not  hide.  The  jrounger  brethren 
at  the  priory  had  hawked  and  hunted, 
and  broken  spear  in  tourney,  with  the 
desponding  youth,  whom  the  faithless- 
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new  or  hardness  of  some  Isobel  or 
MeHsaend  was  drivixig  into  cloister 

V0W8.  And  when  these  vows  should 
have  been  uttered  i'ti  fho  priory  chapel, 
and  the  eight-pointed  white  cross 
■hoidd  have  been  fbrtened  on  hia 
breast  by  the  Prior's  hand,  the  intend- 
ing crusader  must  have  felt  that  half 
his  difficulties  were  over,  and  half 
luB  ends  attained.  To  enter  tha  Order 
-n-n.-^  fr>rtlnvitlt  tn  piin  station  and 
name  among  the  champions  of  the 
Cross ;— to  enter  the  Order  was  to 
htcmne  hear  at  imoe  of  its  influence 
and  glorj'— nay,  its  spiritual  wealth. 
Little  wonder  that  the  man  should 
make  the  Order  co-heir  of  his  own 
patrimony.  The  manor,  the  castle, 
the  iiplntid,  the  meudow,  whose  lord 
was  sone  for  ever  a  White  Cross 
Knight  to  Meatine,  wonld  jmm  of 
eourse  into  the  keeping  of  t£e  Pre- 
ft-ptor  at  the  neighbouring  Command- 
erv.  And  if  he  were  some  lack-hmd, 
when  his  younc  valoor  and  hia  good 
Bword  were  all  he  threw  into  the 
Order's  treasury,  time  might  come 
when,  in  high  trust  and  honour,  lead- 
ing ita  contingent  near  Edeesa,  or 
holding  garrison  for  it  in  Beersheba, 
he  should  learn  that  his  elders  at 
home  were  dead,  and  he  the  heir  to 
the  broad  lands  of  his  name.  Would 
he  not  smile  then  with  smile  half 
tender  and  half  proud  to  think  that 
the  creat  Order,  his  mother,  house, 
and  nome,  should 'thoa  be  none  the 
-poorer/for  ita  adoptien  of  aueh  a  am. 
as  lie  1 

.  Aa  flie  efnaading.ao  more  certainly 
ihe  pilgrim  spirit  had  a  continuoon 

How  for  centtiries.  And  the  "hos- 
latidity  of  the  hospital,"  if  we  may 
yentoie  on  ainsh  a  phnia^  waa  con- 
tinually exercised  in  its  assistance  and 

organizntion.  At  its  inland  houses  the 
poor  of  (Jhrist"  were  gatliered,  and 
entertained  or  lellevedT  We  make 
here  a  disti  n ction  purposely.  For  the 
term  "poor  of  Christ"  was,  so  to 
say,  tecuniral  in  thoae  times,  and 
giTon  to  those  who  took  crusader's 
rrm^.  or  pilgrim's  scallop  shell,  indif 
ferentl^,  witnout  regard  to  their  sooiai 
condition  and  raiuc  Princes  and 
beggars  found  entertainment  or  relief 
in  the  hospital-houses,  as  their  case 
might  be.  OonqMcuoos  amongst  such 
lionsee  were  thcwe  which  the  Order 
held  in  tlie  principal  Atlantic  ami 
jMc  literranean  ports,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  piJ^^dm 


wffhUiifliaUa,  [SeptJ 

convoys  on  their  wav  acroes  the  seas. 
A  eonetaat  feature  tma  in  tiieir  ope* 

rations,  which  ultimately  determined 
the  greatest  and  most  eharacteristic 
change  which  passed  upon  their  insti- 
tntion. 

There  is  an  ancient  document  which 
pr  ivea,  by  a  single  instance,  their 
long  and  extensive  experience  of  ma- 
ritime and  commercial  affainL  It  ia 
the  arrnnrtt  of  a  legal  dispute  and 
compromise  between  the  Orders  of 
the  Hospital  and  Temple  on  one  hand 
and  the  merchants  of  Maraeilies  on 
the  other.  This  latter  corporation, 
which  had  often  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  omsading  cause,  poaaeaacd, 
in  the  town  of  Acre,  peculiar  privi- 
leges a  church,  n  street,  a  public 
bfldceiy.  In  the^ear  1234}  the  heads 
of  thoee  two  military-reliKiQas  honaea 
applied  to  the  Constaltle  of  the  Realm 
of  Jerusalem  to  attach  the  cargoes  of 
certain  ships  belonging  to  merchants 
of  BCaieeilleey  then  in  port  at  Acre. 
This  to  be  done  until  satisfaction  liarl 
by  the  Orders  for  damnp-cp.  amount- 
ing to  2,000  silver  marks,  done  to 
them  hy  illesal  exaction  of  duee  and 
customs  on  tne  part  of  llie  Corpora- 
tion of  Marseilles,  in  the  harbour  of 
that  city.  We  need  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  account  of  that  die- 
pnte  ;  but  are  only  concerned  to  re- 
mark that  the  proctors  for  the  Orders 
proved  in  the  course  of  it  that,  **<»- 
eimt  grants  and  chartetB  gave  them 
full  aT]il  frop  rin:ht  to  pf>f*«ses8,  in  the 
harbour  aloresaui,  ships  and  material 
for  ship-buUding,  wherewith  they 
might  rreely  navigate  b^ond  seaa, 
and  into  RpaiTi.  with  transport  of  their 
own  goods,  ot  merchants,  and  of  pil- 
gfima,  whether  on  receipt  or  non'f^ 
oeipt  ef  freight  and  pjissage-money." 

The  compromise  is  worth  recording, 
as  it  throws  li|(ht  upon  the  importance 
of  their  maritime  transactions,  and 
upon  the  ciipacity  of  the  craft  in  use. 

At  eiich  of  the  great  pilgrim  pus- 
sages,"  as  they  were  called,  of  i^t'er 
and  of  Angort^  each  Order  mi^ht 
have  tAvo  ^ips,  on  each  of  which 
might  \m*  embarked  1,5<.M>  passengers^ 
upon  payment  only  of  personal  duee. 
Slionid  more  tonnage  be  reqinred  for 
transport  of  irfinds.  bona  jiifr  property 
of  the  Orders  tl  f  niscives.  the  right 
of  chartoing  ship^  to  be  amoltBteand 
free  :  neither  pilgrims  nor  merchants 
to  l>e  emlmrked  ni  such.  The  Grand 
Masteri,  "fartheri  to  ^bind  themselTCs 
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neither  to  ship  nor  unship  pilgrims, 
merchautfi,  or  goods,  between  the 
port  of  Oocoliberi,  the  modem  0(d- 
nonre,  near  the  Spanish  frontier  on 
the  west,  and  that  of  Monaco,  between 
Nice  and  Genoa,  on  the  eaet  of  Ifar- 

But  not  only  as  remiiters  of  the 
erusadiQ^  armies,  nor  as  fosterers  of 
the  great  pilgrimages,  nor  as  naval 
fnigmtion  ^ents,  did  the  Hospitallors 
commend  tnemselvei^  to  Europe  in 
the  first  two  centuries  oi  their  exist- 
teeo.  The^fren  financial  agents  also, 
both  for  coUei'tion  and  disbursfment 
of  the  Rums  spent  in  prosecution  of 
the  Holy  War  and  the  defence  of 
Holy  Land.  At  the  time  of  the  third 
crusade,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
general  enactment  that  in  ever}' 
pariah  monevs  gathered  for  its  pnr- 
poees  ahoold  be  paid  in  presence  of 
^*a  pricAt.  a  Templar,  and  a  brother  of 
tiie  Hospital." 

Paoli  has  edited  an  interesting  letter 
of  the  renowned  Conrad,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  written  to  the  ArchDi«hop 
of  C^terbuiy  in  lib7,  in  which  the 
tetion  of  the  Hoapitaners  in  this 
tespect  is  shown,  and  their  probitv 
ana  diainterestedness  contrasted  with 
4hat  of  their  colleagues  of  the  Temple. 

Sitdi,  Hun,  were  the  fmnciwu  as- 
pects worn  towards  Europe,  in  Europe 
Itself,  by  the  institution  of  the  Hos- 
oital ;  such  the  main  roots  which  put 
-fMth  a  thousuid  fibres  in  the  soil  of 
TOPii's  affrction,  OFtrem,  and  admira- 
tion. Let  us  examine  the  attitude 
and  a«pect  it  a&iuuu  J  m  I'alestine 
towards  friends  and  foai. 

The  Lntin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
vaa,  almost  from  its  first  days,  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  The 
genctal  Ptoof  of  tnis  lies  upon  the 
very  surface  of  its  history  :  to  give  it 
in  particular  detail,  would  can^  us  at 
eiMse  beyond  the  scope  and  Unuts  of  a 

Elike  thia.  Great  feudal  princi- 
sTK'h  as  those  of  Antiorh  or 
a,  carved  out  the  sword  of 
•dventnTOw  warriors  for  themselves, 
even  before  the  capture  of  Jenisalem, 
-wpre  not  likely  \o  prove  obedient  or 
tractable  vaaaaia  oi  the  crown  worn 
•by  the  SBCCwaets  of  Godfrey.  It  is 
true  that  presently  the  acandaJnus 
rivalries  between  the  religioiLs  soldiern 
thfiuseives  added  to  the  elements  of 
diseord  and  division ;  but  for  all  that, 
it  i»  not  too  much  to  say  that  wliat 
flver  unity  of  puipoae,  strengtii,  wd 


consistency  were  maintained  through- 
out the  career  of  that  kingdom  in 
Mestine,  were  supplied  by  tne  com- 
part nnd  vigorous  or|fanization  of  the 
Order&  Recall,  for  matance,  days  cf 
disBstar  and  intenetmun,  sndi  aa 
those  when  the  second  Baldwin,  was 
prisoner  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Turko- 
man Emir  Balac ;  or  when  the  fourth 
IMdwin,  a  miserable  leper,  was  not 
only  too  feeble  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
but  was  accounted  to  defile  it  by 
his  touch ;  or  when.  a£ain,  the  ca- 
meb*  hair  tents  or  tne  fcordmaa 
Saladin  were  on  the  lieightfi  over 
against  Zion  Queen  Syinlla  within 
itH  walk  mourning  the  captivity  of 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  her  hnsband, 
already  in  the  i  .  nqnoror's power.  In 
Bueh  days  as  these  the  names  of  liay- 
mond  Dupuy,  of  Brother  Joubert,  of 
Btout  Ennengard  von  Aps  (wardens 
or  masters  of  the  Hospital  iii  M3n, 
1160,  and  1190), — their  consummate 

Srudence  or  unshaken  constancy,  are 
lie  towers  of  strength,  which  stand 
when  nil  rise  totters  to  a  fall.  Through- 
out the  second  century  of  the  exii^t- 
ence  of  tiiat  Latin  kmgdom,  swept 
from  Jenisalem  by  the  scimitar  of 
Saladin,  and  throughout  the  nnnals 
of  the  subn-kingdom  of  Cyprus  <iuring 
that  thne,  the  same  phenomena  may 
be  discerned. 
Cyprus,  wrested  fmm  its  Greek  lord 
upon  a  personal  quarrel,  by  Richard 
or  England,  was  tossed  by  him  to 
the  first  Lusignan.  His  successor 
Aim  eric,  was  nis  own  brother  ana 
natural  heir.  Neverthelesa  there  is 
extant  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL, 
directed  to  the  INT  ister  and  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital  oi  St.  John,  wherein 
his  title  is  attributed  in  part  to  their 
-determination,  and  not  to  any  heredi- 
tnry  ri  c^ht.  Therein  Innocent  entreats 
of  their  devotion^  and  by  his  apos- 
-tolie  letters"  etqoms  upon  them,  that 
"^e  shall  aid  and  assist  the  aforesaid 
king  Almeric,  whom  ye  atid  others 
have  unanimoudp  eUcied  kmu  of 
Ci/pnu.  Defendmg  his  kingdoin, 
should  need  arise,  with  all  such  readi- 
ness and  etfif^iency  as  ye  shall  be  able 
to  show,  without  endimgOTing  the 
guard  of  Hol^  Land  itself.^' 

Sn,  again,  in  1228,  at  the  time  of 
the  cmsade  of  Frederick  II.,  with  all 
its  strange  entanglements,  the  Pope 
is  found  interfenng  with  the  quasi- 
heretical  emperor,  at  feud  then  with 
the  Hofipitailera,  entreating  and  ad- 
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munishiim  him  "  that  he  would  oeas^  handled,  and  then  wisel)'  laid  it  aaide. 

if  he  had  the  welfare  of  Holy  Lml  He  had  only  taken  it  up  again  as 

at  heart,  from  all  molesting  of  those  some  sort  of  excuse  for  his  own  ]flchr«, 

brethren  by  wham  that  kmd  is  ([o-  in.  not  sending  succour  himselt  tu  the 

vemedf  albek  in  90  tfindt  neeemtte8f  GhriBUans  of  Holy  Land,  sore  bested. 

imd  wUfiout  whom  no  government  He  wanted  to  give  the  RomaiiB  and 

therfof  ^^*  held  ofiy  UmgtT  to  be  others  something  less  per^otTully  un- 

pomitU  Uung."  pleasant  to  himself  to  talk  about» 

AiidtotcmaisoiiiewliatmQireeiiili-  tberafore  he  nibbed  up  again  (refri- 

atly,  though  not  at  any  i^i^t  length,  cavit)  this  rusty  notion.   Then  the 

upon  the  effect  of  the  rivalries  be-  old  Grand  Master  proceeds  to  his  own 

tween  the  Temple  and  the  Huepital,  notion  of  the  "  pros  and  (x>uft,"  in  a 

on  the  power  of  naiataDee  or  the  fine  old  eomemtive  apirit  laying 

Latins  against  the  Infidel,  there  is  down  as  his  fundameAtw  position  the 

this  to  be  remarked,  that  wimt^'Vf  r  it  great  doctrine  that —  • 

may  have  been  in  Europe,  in  the  iilast  . .  j^^^j       „^    ^  ^ 

Itself  It  was  not  whoUy  damagmg.  ^^loh  breedeth  not  grievous  p.ril/' 
In  Europe  it  is  very  possible  that  the 

jealousies  of  the  two  Orders,  and  the  In  this  8j)ecial  case  be  first  of  all 

mtrigues  oi  ibeii  a^euts,  ami  the  dangers  spuitual — for  it  is  no  light 


conseqoent  upon  «  ndea-  thing  to  make  a  man  diange  his  reli- 

vouring  to  draw  ftw:iy  iut^j  this  or  «ious  nde.    Next,  dangers  brxlily  - 

that  peculiar  channel  the  liow  of  the  for,  "  instigante  Diabolo,"  the  united 

bounty  of  Christendom,  may  have  had  bcethien  might  take  to  boasts  and 

Bome  enl  efiiMst  upon  tne  dispositions  odious  comparisons  of  their  foimer 

of  men  who  mi^t  feel  in<nined  to  separate  houses:  "and,"  he  int^enu- 

^oster  and  assist  offensive  or  (kfen-  oukly  observes,  'both  Tempiars  and 

■aive  onmding  opemtioML    Bat  In  Honiitallera  wearewoida'* 
Palestine,  it  was  unquestionably  true,      Then  follows  an  acute  distinction; 

a«  it  may  have  been  also  partially  in  "The  religion  of  tlie  HospitaHers  is 

Europe,  that  rivalry  in  enterprise  founded  on  hospitality,  and  besides 

tam  to  the  operations  of  the  two  great  this  they  exercise  military  profession 

Orders  a  liveliness  and  jrrsistcncy  and  give  much  alms.    Tlie  Templar's 

which  otlierwiac,  amidst  the  disasters  foundation  stands  properly  on  profes- 

of  that  Latin  kingdom,  might  have  sion  of  arms,  and  in  adoition  they 

been  unknown.  also  perform  almadeeda    The  two 

And  we  are  not  liere  indulging  in  together  would  do  no  more  in  almi^. 

an  ex  post  facto  nmcteenth  century  giving  than  each  does  singly  now/' 
piece  of  oiiticism.   We  are  prepared      Aa  for  any  absurd  olgeetion,  that 

to  ahow  the  reader,  that  a  steel-clad  the  envying  alkand  to  exist  between 

warrior-monk  in  the  beginning  of  the  the  Orders  woula  be  extinguished  by 

fourteenth,  could  reason  upon  this  their  union :    I  answer^  that  to  take 

topic  muott  aa  might  a  modern  le-  aneh  away  would  be  for  Holy  Land 

•  Tie wer.  the  worst,  for  SaiiiiBiia     beat,  thst 

Baluze*  has  preserved  in  his  coWec-  could  befull." 
tion  the  answer  of  the  Grand  Master      Never  was  a  good  deed  ui  aruis 

of  the  Temple  at  that  date,  to  tlie  done  against  them  by  Hospitaller 

inqiiiriea  of  the  reir^Tiing  Pnntiff.  cnn-  that  Templ&r  could  rest  till  ne  had 

ceming  the  advantages  or  disadvan-  done  as  much  or  more.    Did  tiie 

tages  of  a  fusion  of  the  Orders,  a  mat-  Temple  bring  across  seas  succour  of 

ter  often  before  debated,  and apedally  kniguts  or  war-steeds,  or  beaats  of 

,hy  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1289.  burden,  the  flospital  ceased  not  till 

The  rough  and  sturdy  Tem|)lary  it  had  imported  as  many  or  more, 

treats  somewhat  angrU  v  the  motivee  Had  the  one  Order  raised  good  troops 

of  the  laat  named  Pontiff  tat  atlrrmg  or  enliated  able  seafaring  men,  the 

up  the  matter.   It  was  no  new  ques-  other  must  neet!s  ilo  the  eame.  As 

tumt  he  says,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas;  to  liberal  exj^euditure,  who  did  not 

bat  the  OomMsa  of  lofons.  Pope  Ore-  know  that  thla  vholeaome  atrife  had 

gory,  and  Si  Louis  of  France  had  put  both  Orders  over  head  and  eatt 

•  Pap.  Aven.  JL  cdL  MO. 
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Ir  debt  ?  And  who  could  not  see  the 
dhfignr  of  nigeardly  eeonumy,  should 
union  cease  tiiat  strife  (  ilad  jea- 
lousies ever  stopped  ''a  cavalcade 
against  Pagans  1*^  Had  aol  Hospital 
and  Tampie  in  turns  held  that  ''^cus- 
todiam  qua?  dieitur  avangarda  ct  «in;c 
rer^ardia  appellatur £very  lioat 
that  Christian  captain  or  king  had 
led  into  Palestine,  the  two  houses  had 
enwrapped  thus  between  them  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  nurseling.  "'For 
ve  Imow  the  Saraeens  and  tne  Sara- 
cena  know  us,  and  such  as  have  ri<l(U-n 
cavalciuies  au'aiiiHt  them  when  the 
Orders  were  not  by  liave  come  to  fre- 
<|tient  Ki'icf,  as  I  can  show  your  Holi- 
ness when  it  shall  please  it  to  hear." 
Who  is  to  lie  vanguard,  who  rear, 
when  union  has  caused  all  distinction 
to  eeasel 

In  the  expeditions  of  Almeric  to 
Egypt,  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
formed,  as  Ibn  Aboatai  informs  us. 
"the  smews  of  the  Christian  host 
Paoli  has  an  agreement,  under  the 
year  116b,  between  the  King  and  the 
llaster  of  the  Hospital,  as  to  the 
forces  which  the  latter  is  to  bring 
iuto  the  field,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  reaped  bv  the  Order  if  the  cam- 
paign shoola  be  saooessfuL 

The  Master  was  to  marslial  at  El 
Harish,  on  the  £g\'ptian  frontier,  a 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  to  be 
counted  and  inspected  then  hj  the 
Constable  of  the  King's  army.  Of 
this  tiiousand,  hve  hundred  were  to 
be  «*Maitw*'  and  five  hundred  ''Tor- 
eopoli.**  By  the  latter  term,  light- 
armed  troops  of  Eastern  nationality, 
were  undoubtedly  understood.  By 
the  fonner,  in  much  probabiHty,  tlie 
knights,  esquires,  ana  men-at-arms, 
clad  in  steel  or  mail,  and  of  European 
orijpn. 

In  return  for  this  assistance  the  citv 
and  territory  of  Belbeis  (Pehisium), 
goods,  and  men,  were  to  be  ceded,  on 
conauest  to  the  (hder.  Fif^  thon- 
sand  **oId  byxants,"  raised  in  snms 
of  five  thousand  upon  the  revenues 
of  ten  cities  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  were  to  be  paid  them  annually. 
Iml  CTery  captured  city,  the  next  best 
house  to  the  king's  was  to  be  theirs. 
At  the  fall  of  Cairo,  one-tenth  of  the 
ftmds  ibond  in  the  treasury,  and  one- 
tenth  in  the  case  of  any  other  treasury 
taken.  Should  brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital make  separate  successiul  raid, 
mbninar  to  claim  share  with  thein 


save  only  the  king's,  and  that  only  in 
his  peraonal  presenoe.  Magnificent 
expectations  these,  which  the  banks 
of  Florence  and  Genoa  ^soounted, 
becoming  crediton  of  the  Order  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  Uioasaai 
(luaiti. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  tell 
what  grierons  disappointment  balked 

such  expectations,  nor  to  give  an  ao- 
countoi  the  fifty  days'  incendiary  fire, 
which,  fed  by  thirty  thousand  jars  of 
naphtlia  consumed  old  Cairo,  and  baf- 
fled the  greed  of  its  almost  conquerors. 
But  we  think  that  so  enonnous  an 
event,  antedating  Moscow  by  seven 
centuries,  should  not  Iiave  been  passed 
over  in  absolute  silence  by  Major 
Porter,  professing  to  give  a  history  of 
the  times.  They  were  the  times  which 
brought  flaladin  upon  the  scene,  and 
as  we  proposed  to  examine  the  atti- 
tude and  aspect  assumed  by  the  Order 
to  foes  as  well  as  friends,  Us  name 
will  suggest  at  once  an  illustration. 

It  is  evident  that  his  feelings  at 
least  towards  the  UospitaUers  were 
of  a  mingled  nature,  aeterauned  hv 
the  two-fold  character  of  their  insti- 
tution. As  foeman  in  the  field,  he 
not  only  fought  against  them  inces- 
santly, but  came  to  desire  their  uttet 
extermination.  Grand  Master  Joubert 
is  said  to  have  been  starv^  to  death 
in  prison  by  one  of  his  emirs.  Roger 
des  Moulins  fell  in  fight  against  ofs 
cavalry,  near  Nazaretli,  in  1 187  ;  Gar- 
nier,  his  succoMor,  near  the  Horns  of 
Haron,  on  the  disaatrons  day  of  Ti- 
berias. Aboulfar^)  informs  us,  that 
after  that  stupendous  victory,  Saladin 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  person 
of  every  single  Temphvand  Hospit- 
aller who  might  have  fallen  alive  into 
his  soldiers'  hands,  that  he  paid  a  sum 
of  fifty  gold  pieces  for  each,  iearinglest 
the  captors  shoidd  sell  them  for  bond- 
slaves. Two  hundred  of  them,  and 
upwards,  thus  fell  into  his  personal 
power,  although  the  numerical  ma- 
jority, no  less  toan  the  very  flower  of 
their  chivalry,  were  dead  upon  that 
battle-field.  To  the  prisoner  knights 
Saladin  offered  the  Aorao,  or  the 
sword  To  their  undgring  honour, 
not  one  man  of  their  number  ba- 
lanced between  auostacy  or  deatli. 
^'SBnoe  hmnidde  m  pront  of  tbeir 
own  relijzion  ajppears  so  pleasant 
to  them,  are  Saladiii's  words  in 
Abulfand,  "  let  us  give  them  a  taste 
of  it  in  their  turn."  EvoyhMdwM 
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fie^ered ;  and  the  Kurdman  wrote  to  whose  notice  of  them  is  meagre,  su- 
liis  yidur  in  DamMcns  to  deal  like-  perfldal,  and  extremely  ineicact,  ''was 
wise  by  some  few  knights  who  were  aerived  from  the  Peniaii  word  'has* 
in  prison  there.  There  is  a  stoiy  told,  sassin^'  signifying  a  dap?*^."  No 
Sbowever,  of  his  sparing  the  lives  of  Persian  dictionary  to  which  we  can 
two  HoqntaUen  taken  in  an  ambus-  get  access  oonfinns  the  aiaertion.  Dis- 
cade  near  the  fortress  of  Sefed.  He  putes  there  have  been  hs  to  tho  gr 
had  triven  the  usual  order  for  their  inline  Arabic  root  whence  the  w  ord 
beheading,  when  one  of  them,  who  derives,  but  we  had  imagined  that 
knew  that  Saladin  was  noted  for  be-  Orientalists  were  at  last  agreed  upon 
ins:  ca.^y  tn  p!f>ase  with  a  compliment,  referring  it  to  the  narcotic  "  has- 
exciaimed,  '*  Once  brought  into  tlie  chisch."  Stupified  by  this  drug,  it 
light  of  your  august  presence,  oh  has  been  said  that  the  neophjrte  was 
prince,  we  had  never  thought  to  suf-  oouTeycd  to  MMne  luxurious  kiosk,  in 
fer  harm !"  With  a  smile,  the  plea  Romr  (l(>lirinii«(  erarde  n  retreat,  where 
was  adnutted.  When  Jerusalem  ca-  luscious  iruits,  delicate  viands,  exqui- 
pitolited,  Saladin  made,  of  bis  own  iite  wines,  the  pbMh  of  fonntaJne,  the 
accord,  a  great  conc^ion  to  the  Hoe-  strains  of  music,  the  presence  of  fair 
pitallers  in  their  charitable  character,  girls,  and  all  else  which  could  minis- 
There  are,  indeed,  falMilous  l^ends  of  ter  delight  to  a  sensuous  ima^nation, 
his  admiration  of  it,  and  of  the  tests  should  fix  the  po6tulant|s  iSuth  upon 
to  which,  in  disgriise,  hr  j  ut  their  the  head  of  the  mysterious  body  as 
long-sutJ'ering  of  a  patient  s  s\  hirns.  the  actual  dispenser  of  the  joys  of  a 
But  we  have  it  for  cet  i<iin,  on  the  material  Paradise.  Again  it  nas  been 
authority  of  a  letter  from  the  Orand  said,  with  much  probability,  that, 
'Master ofT'iir Temple,  tfirpameman  when  preparing  for  some  desperate 
of  whom  we  hcaru  Montlcrrat  com-  deed,  these  fanatics  would  stimulate 
plain,— that  "the  aforesaid  Saladin  themselves  with  "haschisch,"  as  Hin- 
iiath  granted  to  the  brethren  of  the  doo  zealots  will  madden  tnemadTea 
Hospital  to  retain  their  house  in  Je-  "vvith  ^dians;,  or  Malays  debauch  on 
rusaiem  for  one  year's  space,  and  opium,  previous  to**  running  amuck.'' 
therein  to  tend  their  siek  till  reoov-  It  is  more  than  ^bable  that  the 
fliry."  sect  of  the  Assassins  sprang  out  of 
"  Another  manner  of  enemy  there  the  remains  of  the  great  Karmathian 
'iwas  against  whom  Saladin  himself  armedhere6y,intothehistory  of  which 
had  to  eontend,  from  whose  aasanlts  oar  spaee  inu  not  allow  of  any  retro- 
neither  Mahometan  nor  Christian  Bpect.  Tlicir  founder,  as  Karmath 
prince  in  the  P^st  waa  secure,  hut  had  done  before  him,  belonged  to  the 
against  whom  none  ever  wielded  wea-  sect  of  theSchyitc  Mohammedans,  and 
•ponitt  those  days  sosnooessMlyas  did  to  that  subdivision  of  it  wliieh  held 
the  powcrful,compact,  and,  in  n  Rrnse,  that  a  certain  Lshniael  represented 
kindred  organizations  of  the  militaiy  the  legitimate  line  from  Ali,  thepro- 
brotherhocMs.  This  enemy  was  the  phet's  murdered  son  in-law.  From 
nqFBterious  Oorporation  of  the  Assas-  this  circumstance,  the  name  Ismailee 
finf.  Their  organization,  though  was  attri^mtcd  to  thr  Assassins,  nnd 
shapen  in  much  remoter  Eastern  lingers,  indeed,  in  remote  parts  of 
*eliiBM|  far  fnm  pnaenee  or  oontaet  Fenia.  and  in  the  mountam  range 
of  Qrunding  annieSi  bore  in  many  near  Tripoli,  to  the  present  day  as  the 
points  a  singular  reai^mblance  to  that  designation  of  certain  peculiar  clanR. 
of  the  militiuT-reiigious  Orders  of  the  Hamn  es  Sabah,  the  heresiarch  in 
Franks.  "  Dei  Simla  diabolus,"  was  question,  was  a  man  of  stud/,  of 
an  old  theological  apophthegm ;  and,  travel,  and  of  political  experience, 
we  doubt  not,  it  must  often  Imre  harinp:  hehl  nfhre  at  the  court  of 
stmck  those  who  saw  in  the  military  Monata^^er  Bilhih.  that  same  Egyptian 
.eonfratemities  of  Palesthie,  the  most  Khalif  who  made  the  grant  ^  land 
-devoted,  valinnt,  nnd  heaven-f  ivonred  in  Jerusalem  to  thr;  Amalfitan  corpo- 
■champions  of  the  Cross,  that  tiic  pow-  ration.  Deeply  versed  in  the  subtle- 
ers  or  evil  were,  indeeo,  exercising  an  ties  of  the  uogmatic  distinctions  of 
ape-like  faculty  of  hideous  imitation  Islam,  this  man  conceived  and  car- 
in  the  formation  and  contiminncc  nf  l  ied  nut  the  design  of  reviving  in  his 
this  fanatical  band  of  murderers,  own  person  the  mystic  attributes  and 
^  Their  name,"  sajs  H^jor  Porter,  boundless  influence  over  his  devoteea 
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of  Karmath  and  his  snccossors.  That 
Abject  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
saperior,  which  it  was  reaeired  for  the 
corrupters  nf  a  purer  creed  to  cxproAs 
by  the  formula  "  perind6  ac  cadaver," 
waa  one  of  his  chief  practical  tenets; 
and  the  old  phenomenon  of  inetani 
self-immoktion  at  his  bidding  was 
renewed,  as  if  to  prove  the  perverse 
delight  with  which  man,  often  so 
reljellious  to  lawful  authority,  will 
blindly  submit  to  its  most  luirtfn!  and 
outrageous  iUetfitimate  assumptioD. 
TTiiinn  fahmelf  affected  an  extreme 
asceticism.    In  thirty  years  he  was 
said  to  hfiv«^  only  once  taken  the  air 
on  his  cattle  terrace.   His  own  son, 
guiltjr  of  morder,  was  eondemned  to 
(leath  by  hlra  with  stoical  ri<i;our ; 
a  second  son,  for  tlie  offmirc  of 
drinking  wine,  met  witli  tli«'  iauu- 
stem  fatal   A  follower,  who  ha  I  u 
ture<i  to  play  the  flut«  within  the 
castle  precincts,  was  banished  thence 
for  ever.  He  was  not  only  an  ascetic, 
but  an  allegorist ;  and  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  fix  with  prc- 
emon  the  nature  of  the  speculative 
tenets  he  ineolcated.   The  obum  to 
interpret  wiitings,  admitted  as  sa- 
cred, by  an  internal  and  transform- 
ing light,  gave  to  the  sect  the  appel- 
htiim  of  "Batenians,"  professors  of 
the  inner  or  secret  doctrines.  And, 
as  it  has  mt^tly  hapwned,  this  claim 
le^  its  makers  farther  and  farther 
from  the  plain  sense  of  their  docu- 
mentary guide,  the  Koran,  insomuch 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  all  external  observances  of 
Mohammedan  rites,  and  manv  of  the 
special  prohibitions  of  the  Rloham- 
medan  law  had  been  entirely  swe^ 
away  among  those  sectaries.  Thn 
Suaan  es  Sabah  was  the  on;^inal 
Sheick-el-Jebel,  or  Old  Man  ot  the 
Mountain,  receiving  this  title  from 
the  cireuBDStanee  of  having  fixed  his 
'residence  and  the  head  [tin rtei*8  of 
his  sect  in  the  Ififty  rock-fort  of  Al- 
moot  ^he  Castle  of  Death),  situated 
near  Kaswin,  in  Persia.  From  Irak 
to  the  Lebanon,  thence  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Tripoli,  the  association  spread 
imd  grew  from  a  sect  into  a  confede- 
latioiL  r  f  tribes,  much  as  the  foUow- 
PT^nf  (  Joioo  Govimlh  grew  from  mere 
sectaries  into  the  Sikh  nation,  or  aa 
the  heKereis  in  Joe  Smith  are  even 
now  compaetiBg  themselves  into  the 
distinct  Mormon  population. 
'   Holding  adiaia  of  hiU-fortfl,  the  As- 


sassins enriched  themselves  by  pliin- 
der,  rather  thau  conquest  Singly  or. 
in  pairs,  they  would  go  forth  to  deadi 
of  murder  at  the  bidding  of  their 
chief,  who  t^oTnctime^i extorted  tribute 
by  fear  of  tlituj:  dagger's  edge — some-' 
times  compassed  fMlitical,  sometimea 
private  ends  by  assassination,  a  word 
which,  it  is  needles  to  siiy,  re- 
mains as  a  blood-stain  left  by  these 
men  upon  the  texture  of  so  many 
lan^iages.  Murder,  however,  for 
mere  murder's  sake,  or  as  the  ac- 
complishment in  ftsdf  of  a  religious 
duty,  never  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  them  as  by  the  Thugs  of 
Hindustan,  the  votaries  of  iCaJi,  or 
the  head-taking  Dyaks  of  the  great 
island  of  Bonieo. 

The  corporate  power  of  this  vast 
and  tremendous  association  had  i>een 
much  disjointed  and  broken  before  the 
days  when  their  individual  deeds, 
done  on  that  stage  of  the  cnisading 
conflict,  whose  spectators  were  the 
wliole  Mussulman  East,  and  all 
Christendom  ton,  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  secured  for  them  a 
world-wide  execration.  That  '*OId 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  with  whose 
title  the  mediaeval  chronicles  have 
made  aU  Europe  acquainted,  was  not 
in  troth  the  great  central  Sheick. 
The  true  rank  for  instance,  of  the 
renowned  Sinan,  lord  of  the  castle  of 
Messi^t^  near  Tripoli,  was  in  the  grand 
association,  that  of  Dai  el  Kebir, 
answrrinir  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
of  a  national  Grand  Prior  in  the  kin- 
dred organization  of  the  Christian 
Military  ConftatemitieB.  TbeSheidt- 
el  Jebel,  in  Alamoot,  was,  so  to  spcalc, 
the  real  Grand  Master  of  the  Orden 
uiderhim  the  greater  Dais,  as  Graoa 
Priors ;  simple  Dais  as  Priors  under 
those  higher  di^'nitaries.  And  aa 
among:  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
were  Uie  three  grades  of  Knight,  Es- 
quire, and  Servmg  brother,  so  were 
t h  e  A snassins  d i  v idc d,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  complete  initiation,  into 
Befecks,  Fedavees,  and  Lasecks. 

In  their  contests  with  the  Christian 
Orders,  these  desperadoes  soon  found 
that  to  poniard  an  elective  chief, 
whose  place  was  forthwith  filled  by  a 
soldier  of  precisely  the  same  stamp, 
was  far  from  producmg  the  conster- 
nation and  confbsion  into  which  their 
atrociousmisdeedswere  wont  to  throw 
dynastic  and  hereditary  states,  assault- 
ed by  them  in  the  person  of  their 
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nineML  In  the  field  tiie  fanatics* 

dag:gpr  was  of  no  avail  against  the 
stout  ashen  lance  and  trenchant  sword 
of  the  Christian  knights;  and  it  is 
therefore,  after  all,  not  so  much  to  be 
wonderea  at,  that  those  leviers  of 
blackmail  among  Eastern  potentates 
irere  repeatedly  eempellea  to  make 
submission  and  pay  tribute  by  the 
Orders  nf  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
Hospital  in  turns.  In  Joinrille's  nar- 
rative of  the  Syrian  campaign  of  St 
Louis,  full  of  episode  and  life-like 
description  as  it  is,  few  scenes  are 
more  striking  than  that  in  which  the 
Masters  of  the  two  great  Houses  take 
to  task  for  their  insolence  the  ambas- 
sadors t)f  the  "  Old  Man."  and  prove 
to  them  with  inexorable  military 
logic  that  the  great  Prankish  king 
from  beyond  seas,  is  a  prince  who  is 
to  receive  and  not  to  give  the  pro- 
]^t<n7*'bMihiheeeh"  which  heW 
dared  to  claim. 

The  year  1291  saw  the  Hospitallers, 
together  with  every  remnant  of  the 
Christian  power  swept  out  of  Pdee- 
tine.  Six  years  before  that  final  and 
universal  disaster,  the  Hospital  had 
suffered  what  was  to  its  particular 
Mrength  in  Syria  almost  a  finishing 
blow.  One  by  one  their  strongholds 
had  fallen.  Mar^t,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Marcab,  Btill  remained. 

A  full  century  had  the  white  croaa 
banner  of  St.  John  floated  above  its 
aiiT  battlements.  The  castle  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Hospital  bv  its  owner,  a 
vassal  of  Bohemond  of  Antioeh,  as 
untenable  by  him  "  for  the  too  freat 
expenses,  and  too  near  neighbournood 
ofreskleHiafidelflL'*  Bnt  in  the  month 
•«f  May.  1285,  it  capitulated  to  Kela- 
onn  Meiek  Mansour,  who  planted  on 
its  conquered  walls  the  prophet's  own 
standard,  the  "  San^jaek  el  shereef." 

Melek  Ashraf,  his  son,  was  the  vic- 
torious Moslem,  who  hurled  into  the 
sea,  from  the  blood-stained  streets  of 
Aere,  iti  pralligate  and  turbulent 
troops  and  people,  the  scum  and  off- 
jcouring  of  seventeen  distinct  nations. 
FHendi  snd  fbes  alilBe  dedared  that 
its  vices  and  its  crimes  had  provoked 
the  diiefiil  oaUmities  of  that  d^a 
fail 

The  Oidff'e  aoSoiim  is  Qmms, 
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las  nr.,  and  one  only  huge  ship  of 

their  own  conveyed  from  the  blazing 
harbour  the  remnant  of  their  persons 
and  their  goods — is  but  an  intercalary 
episode  in  the  history ;  full,  however, 
of  its  own  peculiar  interest,  ana 
fraught  with  the  most  important  as 
well  as  lasting  consequences. 

It  was  during  their  residence  in  this 
island  that  they  entered  upon  that 
strange  alliance  with  the  Monghol 
Tutars  of  Persia,  so  curiously  dimed 
over  and  disfigured  by  Migor  Fortar, 
in  his  cursory  notice. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  indis- 
putable circumstances  of  date  and 
place,  we  might  have  had  .«?ntnc  diffi- 
culty in  determining  who  might  have 
been  the  "Gayan  king  of  Persia, 
accounts  of  whom  vary  consider^ 
ably;"  of  whom  some  writers  have 
asserted  "that  he  was  a  Christian, 
others,  that  he  was  a  Mahometan, 
whilst  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  .state  that  he  was  a  Pagan." 

Born  at  Manderan  in  I^ovember, 
1871,*  seventh  in  desoent  Dram  the 
great  Gengis  Khan,  the  Monj;ol  Prince 
Qhazan,  whose  seat  of  empire  was  at 
Tauris,had  been  carried  to  the  throne 
in  consequence  of  theleaningstowards 
Christianity  exhibited  by  his  cousin 
Baydo.  its  legitimate  occupant 
Brou^nt  up  in  childhood  aa  a  Bud- 
dhistic Pagan,  he  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision, and  embraced  the  tenets  of 
Islam  either  from  conviction  or  poliqr. 
Indeed,  he  professed  the  most  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  their  purity  and  observ- 
ance, justifying  to  the  Mahonimednn 
world  his  onslaughts  on  the  sovereigns 
of  Kgypt  and  of  Syria,  upon  ^e  ez- 

Sress  grounds  of  their  "  having  wan- 
er(Ml  from  the  way  of  religion,  and 
ceased  to  hold  fast  by  the  precepts  of 
Islam."  Al  Makrisi  has  preserved  hi 
extenso  hi.s  firmans,  read  in  the  great 
mosque  of  Damascus  to  this  etfect. 
But  Haython,  the  Armenian  prince, 
monk,  and  chronicler,  confirmed  by 
tho  testimony  of  Raschid  ed-Deen,  in- 
forms us  that  in  spite  of  having,  under 
compulsion. pursued  an  anti  Christian 

EoWcy  at  tne  beginning  of  his  reign, 
e  proclaimed  and  enforced  a  svstem 
of  tolerance  as  soon  as  he  felt  his 
power  soffleiently  eooaoBdsted.  The 
impqgiien  of  it»  thoui^  among  his 


•Bssthe  ffisMss  of  Bsschld-ed-DesB,  hi  the  gseat  FSils  tcandafioB,  sad 
Al  Mskiiil,  hr  Ur.  QsstrsoBtes.- 
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ch\'-f  ri'iVilfs,  lie  iiTi}iP.~i*"nt-inj:ly  put  to 
deatli.   The  knowieiise  uf  thk  Bingle 
Act  would  show  that  lie  waa  no  mora 
wild  Tartar  war-chief.   Indeed,  he 
was  an  able  administrator,  a  patron  of 
literature,  a  legal  reformer.   His  per- 
flonal  mlities  were  no  len  remark- 
able.   Haython,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately. }\XB,  told  ns  thata  more  stunted 
car  ili-favoured  man  was  scarcely  to  be 
fbund  amidst  all  the  squat  fignree  and 
nc:!y  fac^of  the  2'\'hki  Tartar  troop, 
era  who  rode  in  his  escort.    But  in 
the  field  no  trooper  of  the  20,0(X) 
bore  himself  more  bravely  nor  rod  ft 
■lore  dashingly  in  the  fr' nt  line  of 
bi^le.   In  generosity  he  was  unri- 
Talled.   A  single  scimitar  and  a  ma- 
nnsertpt  roll  was  all  the  aharethat  he 
wotiM  clrtfm  of  the  immense  and  pre- 
cious bootY  wtuch  fell  into  bis  hands, 
when  OB  Uie  SBiid  of  I>eeemher,lS09i, 
after  a  few  days'  campaign,  he  totally 
routed  the  forees  of  the  SoMan  Melek 
Naser,  in  the  meadows  of  Me^jinaal 
Moiondj,  by  Damaaeoa  That  was  the 
crowning  victory  of  the  eampaign, 
minutely  detailed  by  the  Armenian 
eve-witnesw  no  less  than  by  the  Arabic 
dBrtBnieler,  concerning  which,  with 
almost  ludicrous  ignorance,  M;ijnr 
Porter  writes : — "the  records  of  this 
Biqpedition  are  bat  few  and  scanty; 
90  much  so,  that  its  actual  occurrence 
has  been  held  highly  problematical" 
The  Armenian  princes  of  the  Bu- 
peniaii  famUy,  the  UbriatiaiiB  of  Oeor^ 
gia,  the  Kine  of  Cyprus,  the  Maijters 
of  the  Temple  and  tne  Hospital,  were 
all  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
Qhaaaa. 

What  were  the  ultimate  desipns  of 
that  Mongol  state  rraft  which  an- 
nounced itself  afi  urged  hj  ''relicious 
aeal  and  the  fervour  of  Islam  to 
attack  the  Soldan,  whiUt  in  treaty 
with  Christian  princes  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  hard 
to  say  precisely.  But  the  relations  of 
the  MongholstowardB  Mussulman  and 
Christian  alike,  show  a  duplicity 
mfaifled  with  aiTDgance,  and  an  in- 
consistency uid  inoifierence  in  regard 
to  religious  profession,  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  modem  student  of 
the  Xartar  policv  pursued  in  our  own 
IBMB     the  nueia  of  Ohiiui»  and  ^sj 
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BuHi  in.-nrirrTit^  afininst  their  rule  as 
the  p^udo  Christians  of  Tae-pin^. 
Gfaastn  herein  was  but  following  m 
the  st6|^  of  his  predecesion.  Kven 
the  distant  ronrte  of  Ara^on  and  of 
England,  under  our  First  Edward,  had 
received  emhwwfeii  from  the  Knaat 
Abaga  and  Argoun;  and  if  Major 
Porter  had  turned  to  Rymer's  inva- 
luable repository  of  historical  docu- 
ments, he  might  baTe  read  there  al 
full  length  the  charartcristir  letter 
written  by  that  same  Edward, in  1302, 
"To  the  most  excellent  prince,  the 
Lord  Casan,*Emperorof  theTartefa." 

The  Buccess  of  Ghazan's  arms,  and 
the  policy  adopted  bv  him,  had  at  all 
events  this  effect — that  approach  to 
the  Hol^  City  was  once  more  open  to 
the Chnstians;  and  in  tin  fir^t  vf^firof 
the  fourteenth  century  there  came  to 
pass  what  we  read  thus  recorded  in  the 
Husient  ''Ohroniqiie  de  St  Deiqra.''t 

La  Snincte  Terre  Alit  lovmise  en 

la  rooindes  Tartirin?,  ct  en  learsabiec- 
tion.  £t  Fasques  easuivant.  commttroQ 
dit,  en  Jhemaalem,  le  aervke  de  IXoR 
les  Crestiens  avee  eialtatton  da  grant 
ioye  c^lebrdrent.** 

"Rnt  thnt  "grant  inye"  ^rns  to  prove 
short-lived.  In  the  spring  of  1 304  the 
htother  of  the  King  of  Cvprus,  the 
Gmd  Masters  of  tbe  Orders,  a  faU 
concourse  of  knights  and  a  consider- 
ate body  of  troops  were  already  in 
the  islet  of  Antandns,  dose  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  to  the  north  of  Beyroot. 
They  were  tnence  to  effect  a  junction 
on  the  mainland  with  the  armv  under 
Koutlons  Shah,  lieutenant  to  Ghaaan; 
whpTi  Kiiddenly  intelligence  came  that 
the  prince  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
Eoutlous  and  his  Tartar  horsemen 
turned  their  bridle -reins  toward! 
Tauris.   Qhazan  died,  and  the  IToe- 

S'tallers  never  again  struck  a  serious 
ow  for  the  reoomy  of  Holy  Land. 
Cyprus^  in  which  the  old  episcopal 
city  of  T.imisso,  with  its  citadel  and 
walls,  blackened  by  the  fire  of  many 
a  pintica]  deseent,had  hem  aseignea 
to  the  Hospital  by  Henry  de  Lusig- 
nan,  was  too  narrow  a  dominion  for  the 
Order,  unless  in  absolute  sovereupity. 
It  hatl  been  mooted  in  one  of  the 
early  Chapters  held  after  the  ezpol- 


•  Gibbon,  who  derived  his  aeqnahitance  of  this  priaee  from  Haython  and  the 

PyeantincF.  nnt  from  Anibic  soarces,  calls  Um  **grm)0  toxmf  Cstiinsi. 
t  Livre  du  Boy  Philippe,  cap.  zxv. 
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 from  Acre,  that  head-quarters  cooled,  the  pilprim  spirit  wai  fiur 

should  be  transferred  to  some  com-  from  being  utterly  quenched.  Things 

maodery  of  the  Order  in  Italy.   But  had  simply  been  beaten  back  to  the 

Jean  de  Villien,  the  Grand  Master,  old  point  at  which  they  stood  befora 

B  Frenchman  of  resolute  character,  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Hermit  Peter 

whose  first  act  in  Cyprua  had  been  had  turned  pilgrim  processions  into 

the  submission  of  his  own  conduct  in  warlike  campaigns.    On  sufferance 

eoming  aUve  from  Acre  to  the  jude-  and  for  payment,  access  to  the  Holy 

ment  of  a  kniehtly  court-martial,  Places  was  again  granted  by  the  In- 

wisely,  strenuouuy,  and  persuasiYely  fideL  As  of  yore,  March  and  August 

had  combated  the  proposal  saw  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  pil- 

Limisso  had  been  repaired  and  for-  grim  tide.   But  the  Syrian  waten 

tified ;  and  under  the  stroke  of  chas-  swarmed  with  Moslem  pirates,  who 

tisement  much  of  the  kindlier,  hu-  never  failed  to  make  rich  booty  of 

mailer  character  of  the  iostitation  modumdise  and  abyes  from  aaaanlte 

stood  out  again  in  vivid  relief.   The  on  these  unwarlike  fleets :  soon  no 

wounded,  the  sick,  the  fugitive,  the  longer  such.    The  dockyards  and 

beggared  by  the  calamities  of  Acre,  work-tdieds  of  Limisso  ring  with  the 

found  such  home  there  aa  the  wcm  noise  of  ahip^building;  wiu  launch- 

hospital  sliould  announce.  ing  and  arming  of  war  gallevs,  the 

But  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  bro-  white-cross  banner  of  St.  John  fliea 

therhood  could  not  be  quenched ;  it  from  their  mastheadii ;  the  Brethren 

found  issue  in  a  channel  which  deter-  of  the  Hospital  harVe  not  lost  their 

mined  that  great  change  by  which  an  chank-ter  of  safe  convovers  to  the 

OrderofChivalry(**chevalcHrie,"  horse-  ChristiAQ  pilgrims,  though  they  have 

manahip).  grew  into  n  power  afanosi  ddfted  the  conToj  from  land  to  aea. 
exclusively  maritime.   Henceforward      Mere  defence  does  not  serve  long 

the  Knight  of  St.  John  is  on  a  ^^alley's  for  sufficient  outlet  to  the  advcntu- 

deck  far  ofteuer  than  in  the  saddle  of  rous  spirit  of  the  milit&iy,  now  navaL 

n  war-horse^  *  *  monk-noblea,  and  the  commerce  or 

We  have  seen  that  the  conduct  of  Alexandria  soon  feels  the  scourge, 

naval  atlairs  had  ever  in  a  certain  sense  whilst  the  Hospital  treasury  appre- 

and  measure  entered  into  the  sphere  ciates  the  difi'ereuce  between  expen- 

of  worldng  of  the  hoapital  eonfra-  diture  on  desperate  defence  of  strong- 

lemity.  holds  and  receipt  of  pfodooe  from  licB 

In  the  fourt^nth  centurv,  if  the  E^Qrptian  prixeik 
iffosading  xeal  of  Christendom  had 
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m  FBXNCB  AND  XN0LI8H  ABMAMBNTB. 

Tbs  tUid  and  fonrth  works  we  dte  HJ»  task,  heaamliaidlMeiioomplitad 

are  really  a  single  book  nnder  differ*  for  aome  time»  whieDt  lo ! 

cnt  titles:  not  two  monks  under  a  -unjustr^aioiiiittloiiswddenlymade 

^Vh.        \^  I^iJi*^^  themselvea  heard  on  the  other  ide  of 

which  the  last  quahfies,  by  an  ap-  theduumcL  Inexact  aUegaUons  were 

penoix,  a  grossly  incorrect  statement  prodaoedin  the  EnglishPaniament.  and 

made  in  tlie  first  and  in  itself.    M.  fact*  et^y  to  verify  were  mbconstrued. 

CucheFai  (jlar^y,  the  nominal  au-  These  mistakes  must  needs  cause  sur- 

thor  of  this  semi-offielal  atricture  on  priM,  eoming  as  they  did  from  men 

theEnglisli  Xaval  and MiHtar>'Budget  one  should  have  Imn-iiTcd  better 

of  18G0-1,  acknowledges  he  writes  at  i"l»nued;  they  have  resoumkd  far  and 

the  request  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  Z'^^i^u^^^n^A^^  ^^^l^i^i^ 
w,ttfmSt*lmm .  ^i^^A  ..JT^^^^i.  ^'oD  Will  DC  10X1110.  wmten  Deiorenaou  m 
mimateiB ;  and  he  has  mixed  up  truth  ^^e  foUowing  pages." 
and  error  so  ingeniously,  as  to  nave  "  *^ 
presented  a  pTausible  mradox,  of  Such  is  the  preface  of  this  pamph- 
which,  however,  we  &him  presently  letcer,  who,  fortified  with  "  jyrecievses 
offer  a  solu t  i ( i  1 1 .  "To  determine,  con-  communicatioiis"  from  Monsieur  the 
scientiously  and  rigorously,  tlic  state  Ministerof  State,  obtained  pemission 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  to  print  this  brochure  for  tne  sake  of 
IWnee  and  England,  and  seek  useful  re-establishing  the  truth."  Bntbe- 
instruction  in  a  comparison  between  hold!  the  first  impression,  stnuk  off  by 
the  two  altogether  different  organiza-  the  pressof  thc}ionitem%  with  nut  the 
tions,  such/'  saya  the  author,  is  the  author's  name,  endeavours  to  su  btstan- 
programme  he  had  to  follow."  Had  he  tute  its  aigament»  vis. :  that  England 
confined  himself  to  that,  he  had  done  is  arming  causelessly— by  giving  an  in- 
well,  supposing  that  was  his  ta<k,  exact  aecountof  the  number  of  French 
unmixed  with  political  contrasts  and  line-of-battle  ships ;  and  the  second 
aoenntioiie  sneh  as  he  has  introduoed.  impreaaum  lepeata  the  error,  yet  pub- 


7%e  Navy  List.    Ist  July,  1860.    Published  Quarterly.    London.  It^O. 

MinUth-e  de  la  Marine.  C(Mpie  Definitif  det  D*pen*e»  de  VExercice.  185S* 
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litihes,  in  an  appendix,  statistics  con- 
futing the  prerioos  ousatatement ! 
Either  the  attthor  had  iiot»  when  tbo 
first  erlition  was  printed,  ropolred  tlie 
last "  precious' '  Htatistical  communica- 
tion, and  was  isnorant  that  he  under- 
stated the  luimixT  of  ships  by  no  less 
than  ten,  or  he  wa.s  tempte(i  to  f'fva- 
wio^er,  juggle^r  thimble-rig,  a  whole 
squadron!  However,  here  are  his 
first  account  and  liis  subsequent  state- 
ment, to  whic  h  we  append  his  list  of 
existing  line-of-battle  ships,  in  order 
that,  for  the  future,  and  to  use  a 
well  k-Tiown  expres-sion  in  our  Bervinn, 
there  may  he  "a  good  account  of 
them."*   M.  Clarigny  writes : — 

*'What  is  the  actual  sUte  of  the 
Frcncli  Fleet?  Upon  this  point  there 
u  neither  mystery  nor  uncertainty. 
Lord  Claience  Pafet  eoosidervd  it  an 
act  of  courtesy  when  our  Minister  of 
Marine  communicated  to  him  the  list 
of  ships  In  the  tieet  and  ships  in  con- 
•tmcuoa.   He,  howerer,  receiTed  hot 


one  document,  which  i«  in  the  posse- 
sion of  everybody.  Since  16ft5t  a  com- 
mission has  studied  the  organization 
which  is  to  bti  given  to  oar  fleet,  and  a 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  ap* 

proved  by  the  Emperor,  contains  an  t  X- 
act  vocabulary  of  the  shiiw  which  we 
possess,  with  the  nomber  of  their  can- 
nons, and  the  linr«(>  yviwrr  ^\nvn  of 
all  the  ships  which  will  be  coastructed 
from  year  to  year  untU  1670.  There  is 
then  no  one  in  Europe  who  rnny  not 
know  exa^.tiy,  duriiis  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years,  Mhat  France  possesses 
in  rfiips  of  all  ilescriptions.  Hy  have  at 
the  pretent  iitue  nine  Jirat'ClasM  vest^, 
eleven  veueb  rnndetyomg  chamje,  and  sewn 
r  ry^':/'ls  in  rfm^trurtion.  Our  fleet  of  war 
will  nut  attain  its  regulation  maximom 
until  1 867 ;  she  will  then  comprise  fifteen 
vessels  of  the  flrsfc  order  and  twenty-ilTe 
of  the  second.** 

The  word  tmsseauxy  translated  ves- 
sels, implies  linc-of-battJe  ships,  car- 
rying, in  tlie  present  case  eighty  guns 
each,andupwardB;tboBei)a7e6fMmit^ 


Ni 

•l  Bretagne. 

2  Alexajiilre, 

3  Alg^sirss, 

4  Eylau,  . 

5  Imperial, 

6  KedoataUe, 

7  Tage, 

8  Donawerth, 

9  Fontenoy* 

10  St.  Louis, 

1 1  Doguav-Trouin, 
IS  MontebellOk 
IS  Arcole, 

14  Louis  XIV., 

15  Souverain, 

16  Ville  de- Paris, 

17  Napoleon, 

18  Ville-de-MatttCS» 

19  Au?^terlitz, 

20  Duquesnu, 

21  Fieurus, 

22  Navarin. 

23  i'rmcu  Jerome, 

24  Toornlle» 
23  Tiirenne, 

26  Ulm, 

27  Wagram, 

28  Bayard,  . 

29  Breslau, 

30  Charlemagne, 

31  Jean- Bart, 

32  lilsitt,  , 
89  CastigUoae, 
94  Masglna, 
3d  Ville-de- Bordeaux, 
36  Intr^pide,  • 
91  ViUe^Lyoo, 


130 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
80 
60 
«0 
82 
114 
90 
114 
114 
114 
90 
90 
84 
60 
HO 
90 
90 

sa 

82 
82 
88 

60 
80 

ao 

60 
80 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


1,200 
600 
900 
900 
900 
900 
600 
450 
450 
450 
600 
140 
900 
600 
600 
600 
900 
900 
50(> 
GjO 
650 
t>50 
6bO 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
500 
450 
450 
500 
800 
800 
900 
900 
900 


State.  WkCMu 

First  Class.  1 


<« 

f* 


Mediterraneaa 
Squadron. 


Otahdte. 
Ouazdsh^. 
First  Class.  ,» 


First  Cla^a. 


Disarmed. 


Bnildfaw. 
»* 
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are  fully  fitted  with  steam  screws  and 
all  the  best  appliances.  Now  let  us 
turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  appendix 


in  his  {;econd  edition,  whew  wt  find 
the  following  table  : — 


English  Navy. 
Armed  screw  ships. 
Screw  ships  in  reserve,  . 

Screw  ships  in  course  of  trans- 
lurmatioa  or  coustructiuu,  . 

Total  of  ships. 


Fbencu  Navy. 
87    Armed  screw  ships, 
23   Screw  ships  in  reserve,  . 

}M?row  ships  in  course  of  trans- 
13       formation  or  construction,  . 


79 


Total  of  ships. 


IS 

ss 


87 


Of  more  than  twenty  cannon*. 
Frigates  and    sloops  (armed 

screw),  ....  34 
Armed  screw  frigates  and  sloops 

in  rest  rve,  ...  15 

Screw  frigates  and  sloops  iii 

coarse  of  transfonnatioii  or 

ooDsfcmctioo,      •      •      *  18 


TbCalorftfgates, 

Geaurai  total,  . 


67 
140 


If  it  is  so  easy,  as  this  winter  of 
official  pamphlet^  boasts,  to  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  French  Fleet, 
how  was  it  he  made  the  mistake  of 
Tinderrating  it  ?  And  as  he  commit- 
ted this  error,  wbat  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  second  statement  T  Onr 
own  information,  however,  leads  us 
to  believe  hi.s  last  figtirra  may  be  re- 
lied on  : — bu^  meanwhile^  tiie  erro- 
neous compamon  drawn  in  his  first 
edition  httween  the  two  navies  has 
been  copied  and  disseminated,  and, 
indeed,is  inadeouately contradicted  in 
his  sectnidL  Wnether  Franee  has  t<  n 
siiipe  more  or  less  is,  after  all  a 
part  of  the  real  question,  which  ia,  a^ 
we  conceive,  M-hat  has  France  to  do 
with  forty  linc-of-battle  fdiips)  If, 
Ijegging  this  question,  she  answers,  ^(at 
pro  ratione  tfoluntas^iaX  buUds  that 
number,  theoourseof  En^and,  clearly, 
is  to  provido  for  her  mantame  suprem- 
acy by  equipping  an  adcniuate  force. 
"We  say  equip  advisiedJy,  oecause  the 
Emperor  has  the  power  of  filling  his 
8hips  with  men  far  more  rapidly  than 
our  Government  is  enabled  to  do  for 
ours.  The  British  people  are  so  fully 
determined  on  the  essential  point  of 
national  safety — a  sufficient  lleet — 
and  so  much  has  l)een  written  on  the 
subject,  little  need  be  said  uuw,  save 
b^  wav  of  noticing  that  our  French  o  j  i  i 
cial  ally  is  quite  dead  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  so  far  as  it  affects 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What  the 
quality,  or  office  rank  of  our  officious 
fiMnd  may  be»  does  not  appear:  he 


Of  more  than  twenty  eenmont. 
Armed    screw   frigates  and 

sloops.        ....  13 
Armed  screw   frigates  and 

sloops  in  reserve,        .  9 
Screw  frigutem  and  sloops  in 

course  of  transfbrmation  or 

ooostmctioO)      .      (      •  16 

Tofal  orfHgateft,  .  S6 

General  total,        .  75 

niny  be  under  the  J/ <  n<.<//v  d'EUit ; — 
but  of  a  certainty  he  is  no  better  states- 
man than  statisticiaaL  Ignoring  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question  i\»  de- 
termining tlie  amount  of  the  English 
armament,  he  enters  into  ingenious 
details  as  to  the  relative  expenditiire, 
navul  and  military,  Of  the  two  couu- 
trie.s,  into  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
interesting,  we  will  follow  him,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  land  department, 
or  "military"  branch,  of  thr  siil  jcct. 
One  word  as  to  this  term  "military." 
The  very  title  of  this  brochure^  viz.: — 
'  Les  Budgets  de  la  Gwrre  et  de  la 
Marine,"  is  significant  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  land  and  sea  forces  ex- 
pressed in  Kiiglish  by  "military  and 
naval"— the  iirst  woni  being  a  milder 
form  than  la  gurrrr,  war,  for  de- 
signating the  land  service  as  speci- 
ally idifitant  No  one  can  dislike 
that  the  French  navy  should  not  be 
deemed  warlike  ;  but  we  object  to 
the  army  of  our  allies  beingknown  by 
the  afigreiBiye  title  of  ''The  Wsr'* 
This  quarrel  about  words  leads  to  the 
very  )K)iiit  nf  tlie  arjpiment,  which  M. 
Ciangny  stales  succmctly,  thus  ;— 

•♦Tlic  role  the  French  nrmy  plays  be. 
longs,  in  Enghind,  to  her  fleet,  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  basis  of  her 
''ystem  of  defence  and  her  principal  ag- 
gressive force  When  the  object  is  to 
tiike  pnecavtionsfordifence  of  territory, 
France  eoHCentratcs  an  army,  England 
jisjii  uibles  a  fleet :  when  to  exercisepres- 
Bure  abroad,  France  sends  a  land  wree, 
En^aod  a  aqaadron." 
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Here  wo  have  the  reason  why  the  "  In  France,  the  war  budget  for  1860 

latter  country  requires  a  fleet  of  full  has  been  fixed  by  financial  law  at 

sutiiciency  and  great  efficiency.    It  339,737,000f.,"  says  he;  and  instantly 

is  firr  riL'ht  arm,  both  defensive  and  compares  this  vote  with  ours: — "In 

oficusive ;  and  to  complain,  because  it  England  the  war  budget  for  I8G0-1 

is  stronger  than  the  marine  of  France,  has  been  fixed  at  371,000,000£  This 

is  like  objecting  that  Tom  Sayers,  the  vote  does  not  provide  for  the  expenses 

English  (•nampion,  wjis  an  overmatch  of  the  Chinese  expedition,  for  wnirh  a 

for  Heenan,  because,  forsooth,  his  first  Drovisional  credit  of  12,600,(K>Of. 

right  arm  was  more  powerful  than  has  Men  demanded."  His  compari* 

the  lattcr'B'  loft.   In  crtect.  the  differ-  soo,  then,  stands  thus : — 
ence  between  the  gcographioil  situa-  Fra^.- 
tion  of  France  and  the  position  of        £oglj|,ady         •  87 1,000,000 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  dc-  IS,mk>,ooo 

pendencies,  has  produced  such  a  dif-  — — ^  

ference  in  their  armaments,  it  is  no  383,600,ooo 
simple  matter  to  iudge  fairly  whether  F*aoce,  •  .  8ao,7S7>000 
their  respective  land  and  sea  forces  _      ,  — 7, ,  ^  ^rr 

m  cxco-h'p  or  Tint    But,  after  aU,  ^"^^'^^^  43,763.000 

oomparisou  between  the  two  fleets  is  He  refuses  to  add  to  the  French  bud- 

the  gist  of  the  international  argument  get  the  42,(KK),000f.  of  supplementary 

Let  us,  then,  accepting  M.  Clarigny's  grants  which  really  augment  it,  be- 

admission,  that  tlic  navy  of  France  cause,  he  statep,  part  of  them  are  due 

plays  a  mere  second  r61e  in  the  aflairs  to  the  Italian  c;unpaign.   Yet  why  I 

of  that  eonntnrs  ask  what  his  avowal  It  is  notorious  that  the  Paris  syst^ 

leads  to  ?   Plainly  this,  wliat  alarmed  of  finaih^'  is  to  vote  a  yearly  sequence 

Enfj;-;ir.)i  was  not  so  much  the  French  of  ])retty  regular  round  sums,  and  to 

armv  as  the  French  fleets  and  not  so  meet  emei^gendea  by  supplementary 

muen  this  fleets  as  French  ambition  ex  post  facto  grantS) or  by  loans.  Why 

to  possess  forty  steam-screw  line-of-  should  tliesc  12,000,(X)0  francs  not  be 

battle  ship?  and  a  fleet  of  steam  trans-  added  i    It  does  not  appear  there  is 

ports.   It  is  the  spirit  dictating  the  any  credit  for  the  war  in  China  among 

formation  of  this  force,  without  ob-  these  items  of  expenditure  by  the 

vions  requires ipnts,  and  therefore  ap-  Frencli,  whose  plan  is,  to  do  tlic  work, 

parently  ambitious  and  aggressive,  whether  by  sending  2u,oou  men  to 

that  aroased  suspicions  on  wis  side  China  and  3flL000  to  Syria,  and  then 

the  ChannelWustice  looking  to  the  to  lay  the  bill  before  the  Goips  Le> 

intent  of  acts.  gislatif.    Add  the  sum  in  question 

Prior  to  examining  the  aoparent  to  his  other  data,  and  we  find  the 

requirem^its  of  F^ee  and  England  army  expenses  of  the  two  countries 

for  ]a.T^  or  small  naval  establish-  approximately  equalized,  there  being 

menta,  let  us  pass  tn  the  question  only  a  difference  of  a  million  and  a- 

raised  by  M.  tJiangiiy  as  to  the  com-  lialf  of  francs,  or  ^60,000,  between 

parativo  cost  of  our  armv.    This  them.  So  far  for  his  financud  figures, 

oflicial  brochure  writer   has   edi-  to  which  we  ■will  return,  after  a  glance 

fled  the  two  countries  with  clalxtrate  at  his  nuiSter-rolJB  of  the  two  coun- 

%ures,  implying  that  tiie  English  trios: — 
anny  costa  more  than  the  FtmeHiL 

"  UxUtAMT  FOBCBS  OF  ENOLA]n>. 

'*The  loysl  army  may  be  aaalyasd  as  IbUows : 

1  regiment  of  royal  artillery, 
3  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  of  tilSgliard« 

7  rt'fpments  of  dragoon  gtaari^p,  . 
18  regiments  of  dragoons  of  the  Une, 

Total,  . 

luAiiitrf. 

16  brigades  of  artillery,  . 
1  depot  of  artillery,       ,         .  , 
1  brigade  of  coast' artillery* 
I  regiment  of  engineers, 
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1^.446 

21.631 
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I  regiment  of  equipage  ntfarae*  * 
^lilitarj  infinnory  attendants,  •  • 
3  regiments  of  the  guard,         .  . 
100  vegiment«  of  infantry,  of  whicli  74  to  1 
iMtttalion,  25  to  2  battaliona,  and  I 
to  4  battalions,       .  . 
1  brigade  of  Bharphooterato4  battalions, 
8  legiment?,  said  from  the  West  Indi^ 
speuaii/  enrolled  fiir  tbe  service  of 
the  giniaoii  in  the  Antilles,  and 
partly  composed  of  coloured  men,  . 
Diren  colonial  corps  recruited  from  the 
Cape,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  the  coasts 
of  AfHca,  and  dd&ng  only  bcal  aer* 
▼icCf  •         •         •  « 


Mciu 
2.020 
],002 
6,300 


1M,980 


8,419 


Hone*, 


900 


24/^42, 


*'  This  gircs  an  efH  ctivo  total  of  235>n2  nnd 

in  vhidi  do  not  appear  the  native  corps  recruited  in  India,  and  paid  by 
the  Indkn  budget.'* 


Eipiaining  that  92,490  men  and  9,710 

boraee  of  this  f<'ir:  c,  Ix ing  employed 
in  India,  are  paid  lor  by  the  resources 
of  that  dependency,  he  proceeds  to 
aoooimt  for  the  high  cost  of  the  ie> 
maining  143,362  men*  and  M,432 
horses,  amounting  to  1 12,491,000t.,  re- 
presented, he  says,  by  137,527,673f. 
RH"  pay  of  troops  in  the  French  bud- 
ppt  of  1860,  but  which  applies  to 
347,230,  that  is  to  saj,  to  200,000 
more  men.  In  other  tabular  atate- 
ments,  he  contrasts  the  coat  thus 
For  142,241  English  men  and  14,fi32 
horses,  10d,109,376f.  total  annual  pay 
and  aUoiraDoea;  for  368,408  masSi 


men  and  66.034  horses,  145,4S2.917f. 

With  no  solid  faith  in  M.  Cucheval 
Olnnirnv';^  statistics,  we  c«n  only  say, 
that  m  Franco  men  must  serve  for 
whatever  the  State  pleases  to  pay 
them,  while  in  England  there  is  no 
such  compulsion.  Our  author  very 
fairly  explains  this  distinctioD,  after 
having  commented  on  his  account  of 
th(»  PYench  armv  The  Emperor,  in 
his  recent  notable  letter,  computer  his 
force  in  eemce  at  400^000  men,  and 
80  we  doubt  not  it  is.  J3ut,  according 
to  authentic  returns  for  la^it  vear,  the 
total  force  amounted  to  not  less  than 
780^000  men.  There 


ISO  reg^neott  of  infiutxy,  nvmberlng 


»* 


earahy, 
aitiUeiy, 


*» 


64 

1ft 
3 

Gendarmerie, 
£tat-miyor,  . 
TMln, 
Intcndance, 
Other  war  sernoes, 


Total, 

Here  we  see  that  3f»o/)00men  were 
added  to  the  ordinary  force,  whi»'h 
was  almost  doubled,  for  the  Ituiiau 
campaign.  And  turning  to  tbe  Bud- 
fjff  rf*"  L  Exercict  for  this  year,  we  see 
how  they  were  paid,  viz.,  by  increas- 
ing the  national  debt,  508  million  of 
ft&ncs  in  1858,  to  660  miUional  It 
was  this  sndden  and  eoormons  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  France  tbat»  start- 


ft]0,000 

100,000 
64,000 
lA^OOO 
26,000 

6,000 
1S,000 

7,000 
20,000 


.  TbO.OOO 

line  England  from  her  dream  of  peace 
and  security,  led  to  the  Volunt<^er 
moveuient :  for,  though  the  war  with 
Anatria  was  not  popoJar  with  tiieup> 
per  and  trading  classes,  an  appeal  to 
the  beiiicose  passions  of  the  lower 
classes  sufficed  to  pour  forth  a  loan  of 
ninety  millions  sterling  at  tbe  feet  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Dillicult  aa  it  is  to  mstitute  a  com- 


*  The  retom  of  British  regimental  cAtabliahments  for  1860-1,  of  all  ranks,  gives 
a  total  of  1 44, 1 4R  men.  The  number  of  efTectivea  of  all  ranks,  on  the  1  st  of  April, 
i860,  woa  133.962.  The  return  of  Indian  ettabtishments  for  18<i0-l  is  x^,:\^h  men, 
and  the  nnniber  of  effectives  (India)  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1860,  according  to  returns 
r(H  rnv(  d  in  England  diii  i  i-  the  lust  month,  was  94,829.  The  total  number  of 
unbodied  militia  of  all  ranks,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1860,  was  19,333  men. 
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parison  between  the  land  and  sea  m 
quiremente  of  France  and  tke  sea  and 
land  exigencies  of  Englanc^  it  isevea 
more  eo  to  eompaie,  in  an  inatructive 
manner,  the  military  rxiienses  of  the 
two  countries.  M.  Olarigny,  recog- 
nising these  difficulties,  finds  the  lat- 
ter in  the  difference  between  the  fi- 
nancial organization  and  accounte  of 
the  two  nations,  which  does  not,  he, 
however,  says,  present  such  obstacles 
m  dt)  tlie  varyinj,'  fuii  laineiital  princi- 
ples of  the  military  orgauizationa  on 
either  aide  the  channel.  Gu  one  side, 
military  service  is  obligatory,  on  the 
other,  voluntary.  In  Fran  re,  the 
charges  i  t>>elf  with  recruiting  the  army : 
conscriptiun  places  at  the  service  of 
the  state  the  needful  number  of  men^ 
and  the  State  determines  the  lot  of  the 
soldier.  In  England^  where  the  army 
is  recruited  by  enlistment^  an  inyrase 
course  takes  place,  the  Qovemment 
being  obliged  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions of  service  so  as  to  attract  men 
to  enter.  Hence  the  whole  system 
is  more  costly  ;  not  heavily  so  in  the 
mere  recruiting,  but  in  vjiriou.s  sub- 
sequent expenditures.  "Our  army 
costs  much,  said,  last  Pebraary,  Ifr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  on  presenting  his 
bu<l*,'et ;  "we  fclnglish  nave  erpensive 
habits,  and  this  characteristic  trait  is 
common  to  the  Mmy  aa  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Our  otncers  and  s»ildier8 
are  paid  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  countn^.**  Though  tbis  be  so, 
we  find,  among  the  votes  for  the 
French  army,  one  which  bv  no  means 
has  an  equivalent  in  the  J^glish  ser- 
vice, viz.,  the  military  portion  of  the 
large  sum  of  12,2]8,(K)Of  yearly  cre- 
dited for  pensions  to  the  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  truce,  how- 
ever, to  these  comparisons,  whidiare 
almost  as  futile  Fluellen's  bet  worn 
Monmouth  and  .^^ac'e(lou,  since  Eng- 
liahmea  and  Frenchnien  are  not  "as 
like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers."  No 
fair  cnntraKt  between  the  two  rtmra- 
ments  can  be  drawn  without  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  two  oonn- 
triei.  What,  then,  are  the  exi^ncies 
of  our  allies  ?  Their  kingdom  is  com  - 
pact:  it  is  not,  hke  ours,  two  islands, 
the  lesser  of  which  requiiee  the  eon* 
tinual  presence  of  a  large  garrison, 
and  the  protection,  in  perilou.^  jmliti- 
cal  times,  of  a  channel  fleet  Why  is 
an  enormous  army  sustained  by  their 
Emi>eror,  ex^^citt  to  gratify  the  army, 
which  supports  hb  dynasty  % 


"^^■llat  are  the  naval  and  military 
exigencies  of  England )  This  is  the 
real  question,  the  answer  to  which 
should  determine  the  amount  of  her 
armament.  As  her  pamphleteering 
aliv  blindly  disregaros  this  view^  a 
brief  aketcn  of  the  home  and  foreign 
look-out  Great  Britain  has  to  keep 
may  tiot  be  infippropriatc.  Some  of 
his  countrymen  are  aj)t  to  speak  of 
England  aa  an  island  ra  the  Athintic, 
merely  entitled,  by  superficial  extent 
and  population,  to  the  fifth  rank  among 
European  powers.  Yet,  wlien  they 
look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  thev  find 
lirr  rm|iirc  extends  over  Irelana  and 
Scotland,  over  130  million  people  in 
Asia,  over  a  territory  in  America  lareer 
than  the  United  States,  over  Auatraua, 
New  Zealand,  the  CaiK^  of  Onof^  Hope, 
and  the  slave-trade  coast  of  Alrica ; 
and  ov«r  (}uiaia%  Jamaica,  and  fifly 
less  conriderable  islands ;  and  they 
know  she  ffarrisons  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Gibraltar,  and  are  aware 
of  her  existing  naval  force  in  China. 
In  fact,  she  mainly  relies  on  her  navy 
fnr  the  defence  of  her  coasts,  and  her 
Blattered  empire  demands  that  her 
marine  foroe  should  be  much  laifj^ 
than  the  n.i^T  of  ;i  cnmprii  t  empire 
like  France,  whose  sraalier  trade,  not 
OLc  quarter  of  oui's,  and  few  colonies, 
require  correspondinglv  less  protec- 
tion. We  have,  no  doubt,  been  build- 
ing hne-of- battle  shios  during  the  last 
two  years  very  rapidly,  and^  uiereftMN^ 
our  naval  budget  exoeedathe  Frendu 
^Vhy  1  Simply  because  we  had  pre- 
viously allowed  the  French  nav^  to 
approadi  too  nearly  to  an  equality 
with  our  own.  We  had  fallen  into 
an  arrear  on  a  vital  point,  and  made 
up,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  for  the 
slow  augmentation  of  our  neighbour's 
navnl  armament.  According  to  IM. 
(JIarigny's  figures,  the  latter  is  thirty- 
five  ships  of  the  line  afioat,  against 
sixty  or  ours,  of  which  thirty-aeven 
are  armed.  Yet,  why  is  this  arma- 
ment requisite  \  Plainly  because  the 
Emperor  has  the  power,  which  he  ex- 
ercised during  the  Orimeaa  war,  of 
co!Tipo)lin<^r  seafaring  men  to  fierve  at 
a  day  8  notice.  He  has,  moreover, 
the  power,  which  he  exo'cised  during 
the  Italian  campaign,  of  doubling  his 
land  force,  computeil  for  the  present 
at  356,000  men,  but  capable  of  ready 
increase  to  760,000.  Certainly  our 
navy  is  almost  double  his;  but,  on  the 
other  liand,  his  army  eicceeda  ours, 
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inolufliTig  our  troops  in   India,  V>y 
123,IHN)  men.    ^VitllOUt  disputiug  if 
forty  ship©  uf  the  line  constitute  only 
a  proper  quota  for  France,  but  ae- 
(•«  i>tini,'  her  Emi^eror's  idea  that  her 
rank  as  a  great  power  entitles  her  to 
this  force,  and  pasaingfrom  the  oon- 
Bequence,  vis.,  that  JBngbod  must 
niaiist;tin  :i  -^npenor  one,  we  come  to 
the  next  pomt,  the  com {>arative  num- 
ber of  steam  frigates,  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  are  indispensable  for 
the  protection  of  our  tn^lers  all  over 
the  world.   The  pamphlet  recapitu- 
lates thirty-four  armed  British  fti- 
^tes  and  corvettes,  against  thirteen 
French  ;  fifteen  British  in  reserve, 
a^inst  nine  French ;  and  eighteen 
BritiBh,  in  oooree  of  transformation  or 
of  construction,  againstsixteen  French. 
Totals,  sixty-f^even  against  thirty- 
eight.   All  thehe  are  screw  steamers. 
This  compariton  is  oitisfactory,  and 
is  the  strongest  practi  vi!  ]»roof  uf  niir 
need  of  men-of-war,  whoae  guns  and 
oolours  bear  teetimony  everywhere 
that  Great  Britain  protects  her  inte- 
rest«:.    Tlie  total  of  vessels  ntimbered 
in  the  last  Navy  List,  as  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  is  736,  aod  a  goodly 
show  they  make,  even  on  paper.  AMiy 
is  not  a  list  of  the  imperial  nnvy  pub- 
lished, like  ourai    it  is  not  easy  to 
build  a  first-rate,  and  smuggle  her  to 
sea  incognito,  so  that  our  rri>vt  n)ment 
fhall  not  know  whether  ten  ninety- 
gun  ships  were  built  under  the  sheds 
at  ambitious  '^L'Orient,"  nntiithey 
loom  off  our  eastern  possessions  In 
our  view,  all  this  mystery  is  not  be- 
cause the  fleet  of  France  is  to  be  feared 
by  England,  but  because  it  is  not  be- 
loved by  the  French  of  the  Empire,  to 
whose  glory  it  hiw  not  administered. 

M.  Clarigny,  writing  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  one  of  the  Emperors  mini- 
sters, declares  that  the  French  navy 
may  complain  of  having  lung  l^u 
neglected  by  what  he  calls  "  the  pub- 
lic powers,  a  term  which,  we  sup- 
pot»e.  a  popular  one  for  the  First 
and  Thud  Emperors.  Politeness  for- 
bad him  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  Bonaparte  ever  likr>(l  the  naval  ser- 
vice. The  first  general  of  the^  name 
had  no  nautical  taste,  and  failed  to 
force  it  on  his  brother  Jerome,  lately 
deceased,  who  wa.^  intended  to  have 
been,  nuilgre  luu  the  naval  hero  of 
the  family.  Besides,  all  the  traditions 
of  the  serv  ice,  and  most  of  its  officers, 
are  either  of  the  Bourbon  or  Orleans 


party.  Fi  »r  tlie  present  Emperor,  he  re- 
sembles our  late  Prince  Regent,  in  ne- 

S'ecting  the  memories  of  the  French 
uncan,  Uuwe,  and  Jer\'i^,  and  being 
"all  for  the  land  8ervice,*'  which,  in- 
deed, is  all  ill  all  to  him.  On  decla- 
ration of  war  with  Russia,  he  actually 
proiMwtl  toourGovemment  to  divide 
the  allied  j^ervice,  to  the  ev.  lusion  of 
his  tleet,  and  sole  empioyuicut  of  his 
army;  and,  although  this  eztraordin* 
ary  proposition  was,  of  course,  re- 
jected, his  de5;i:_n  of  giving  little  em- 

J»ltiyiaeut  lo  liLs  uavy  was,  in  some 
legree,  carrie<l  out,  by  means  of  so 
cr « •  w (1  i  II i:  1 1  i  .>  s]  1  i  J  i.s M  e I  -k s  \v  i t  h  su] d  i e ib 
that  tliey  rouid  not  have  gone  into 
action  Avith  the  Ru.s8ians,and  by  with- 
tlrawing  almost  all  his  contingent  of 
shippin;^'  f  -  '  ra  the  Baltic.    It  wa.s  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  who  began  the 
augmentation  of  the  French  navy, 
and  when  his  fleet  exceeded  ours  m 
the  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Lalande 
asked  f)ermis.sion  to  destroy  ours.  The 
existing  and  growing  navy  is  due  to  a 
resolve  of  the  Repuolic,  to  augment 
the  force  grndually  to  forty  .ships  of 
the  line.  And  L4>ui8  Napoleon's  »tesidy 
persistence  in  this  proof  of  determi- 
nation     raise  France  to  a  position 
of  yiower  at  sea,  as  well  as  to  be 
dictatress  by  land,  is  the  true  ground 
of  EurojH-an  uneasiness.    The  state 
of  finance.^  did  not  permit  rajiid  an?' 
mentation,  and  another  cause  operated 
in  retanling  the  development  of  the 
navy.  The  applic  ation  of  rteam  ne> 
cessit.ited  a  complete  chan<j:e  in  the 
conditions  of  maritime  war,  and  tliis 
organic  alteration  required  a  thorough 
reiorm  of  the  naval  material  of 
Franco,  and  a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion for  her  jttnkfnutl.  Accordingly, 
a  decree  of  1857,  adopting  the  propo- 
sitions of  a  CoiruniHsion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  oi  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  decided  on  subbtitutiug,  for 
a  sailing  fleet,  a  fleet  of  line-of-lmttle 
shiiw,  composed  of  forty  steam  .shij»; 
and  also  on  the  creation  of  a  steam 
transport  fleet,  destined  to  the  savico 
of  Algeria  and  the  ofrfoniee.  The  ne- 
cesisary  credits  were  apportioned  to 
be  voted  during  the  space  of  fourteen 
vears,  in  order  that  tM/toUe  de  com- 
hit  should  be  complete  in  1867,  and 
the  Jfofte  df  transport  in  1870.  The 
system  being  progressive,  the  several 
votes  for  this  year  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding budgets  have  not  varied  in 
amount;  no  comparison,  therefore. 
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can  fairly  be  instituted  between  the 
iiaTBllradgetBof  thetwonatioiiB.  Ob- 
viously, both  the  changes,  in 
rifJ  and  />rrsonnd,  were  not  so  facile 
as  in  England,  the  countrj'  par  excel- 
lence of  steam,  and  therefore  soonest 
possessed  of  public  as  well  jis  private 
means  of  8uppl>;ing  the  material  and 
educational  requisiteB  of  a  steam  fleet 
For  example,  in  the  year  IsriT,  our 
Admiralty  was  invigorate*!  ])y  the 
formation  of  a  Steam  De[)artu)ent," 
under  the  control  of  a  special  officer  • 
the  part  of  Woolwich  Yard,  devoted 
to  machinery',  was  enlarged;  and  ar- 
rangemeuU  were  made  for  giving  in- 
■tmetioii  to  offices  and  men  in  the 
vnrioilS  scientific  and  practical  opera- 
tions connected  with  nteam  naviga- 
tion. But  it  Wits  nut  until  twenty 
yean  afterwards,  that  an  imperial 
Oeciee ordained  for  the  Fren<'h  neet  a 
new  organization,  the  realization  of 
which  will  extend  over  many  yean. 

M.  Clarigny  confesses  that  the 
French  budget  is  far  from  presentinf^ 
such  abundant  and  precise  informa- 
tion as  is  given  in  that  of  the  English 
Admu-alty.  "  For  example,"  he  says, 
"  the  eighth  chapter,  entitled  »SV;- 
laires  d  ouvrUrs,  wages  of  workmen, 
involving  an  outlay  which  exceeds 
sixteen  millions  of  francs,  and  conse- 
quently representing  nearly  a  seventh 
of  the  budget,  only  gives  three  lines 
for  these  three  indications :— Wages, 
by  task  and  day ;  Accessory  expenses ; 
and  Relief.  liothing,"  concludes  he, 
"makes  known  either  the  number 
of  these  employed  or  the  works  they 
are  engaged  on.  But,  tumintj  to  the 
account,  pp.  88.  bd,  we  think  tiie  com- 
]dainant  must  nave  loolced  at  but  one 
page,  for  the  next  gives  the  numbers 
of  labourers,  divided  into  task  and 
day  work.  Certainly  it  telk  very  lit- 
tle as  to  work  performed,  and,  as  a 
budget  de  texercice,  could  say  nothing 
as  to  work  to  be  done.  However,  we 
see  an  item  quite  peculiar  to  France, 
snch  as  **  indemnities  and  gratifica- 
tions to  workmen,  aa  well  for  extra- 
ordinary labour  as  on  the  occasions  of 
national  fgtes  and  other  solemnities," 
amounting  to  82,722  francs  59  oen* 
times.  A  word  as  to  tlieso  centimes, 
which  figure  more  carefully  in  the 
Emperors  than  in  the  Pope's  hudget 
Undoabtedly,  the  author  we  ((uote  is 
light  in  contrasting  the  meni^re  iiilV.r- 
mation  found  in  the  French  account 
with  the  ample  statements  in  the 


English;  yet  we  cannot  accept  cen- 
times as  vouching  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  costs  of  buildini:  and 
rcjiair  of  ships  of  war  are  apportioned 
in  the  former  account ;  nor,  indeed, 
the  mention  of  fiu^hings  in  the  led- 
gers of  our  own  yards,  in  proof  that 
the  present  mode  of  docicyard'  ac- 
eoont-teping  does  not  deniaiid  ravi- 
sion.  M.  CSaiigny  ohserfee: — 

"The  English  budget  indicates  for 
each  establishment  the  number  of  work- 
men, their  divisions,  the  wages  each 
class  of  men  receives,  and  the  quantity  of 
work  done  the  preceding  year  by  the 
ten  or  eleren  thousand  artificers  em- 
ployed. It  is  then  easy  to  render  nc- 
connt  of  the  resources  which  the  work- 
shops of  that  Admiralty  offer  in  band- 
labour,  and  of  its  cost.*' 

Justly  malcontent  with  the  whoIe« 

sale  character  of  the  accounts  in  this 
respect  furnished  to  the  Corps  Legit" 
latti^  he  becomes  dmost  sentimental 
in  describing  the  individuality  given 
to  a  British  ship,  from  the  period  of 
her  conception,  long  before  she  is 
homdied  and  named,  or  as  people 
improperly  say,  christened.  *'  She  is 
trcatedj"  observes  he,  "  Uke  a  living 
person. '  Surely  she  is  so,  even  be- 
fore her  crew  and  sails  and  a  brisk 
gain  put  life  into  her.  As  for  the  scmi- 
suixTstitioiis  sons  of  the  deep  who 
sail  in  her,  who  guide  her  fortimes 
and  share  them,  with  what  feelings, 
what  atlcction  do  thev  regard  "the 
saucy  Arethusal"  Setting  senti- 
ment aside,  and  following  our  French 
friend's  statement  as  to  the  account 
opened  in  the  registers  of  the  British 
Admiralty."  on  the  day  when  the  keel 
of  a  man-or-war  is  laid  down,  we  know 
tliat,  when  she  is  finished,  one  can  tell 
to  a  i)enny  what  she  ha-s  cost.  But  we 
also  know,  what  he  does  not,  that  this 
syBtein  is  not  faithfully  followed  when 
repairing  her.  However,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  as  to  the  cost  of  building,  it  fur- 
nishes, iis  he  remarks,  a  jioint  of  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  constructing 
other  ships ;  and  this  is  wanting  in 
the  Frencn  system.  From  all  we  hear, 
whatever  are  the  defects  of  our  naval 
aocoants,  those  of  our  allies  are  much 
jrroater:  nor  could  it  be  otherwise, 
considering  the  irresponsibility  of 
thdr  Executive  to  their  Corpt  £€ai$' 
htif,  and  to  the  Press.  "  The  English 
budget,  on  the  contrar}',"  observe-s  M. 
(Jlarigny,  "  enters  into  the  most  mi- 
nute details,  and  one  may  say  that 
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the  Admiralty  pushes  its  accountabi-  her  of  men  than  a  line-of-battle  ship 
lity  aimost  to  luxury  and  to  £ui  exag-  does, — almost  imperative,  it  may  fol- 
geration  of  rigour  and  jptfilial^."  low  that  iron  can  be  used  more  ezlien- 
Noticing  the  recent  augmentation  sively  than  at  present  in  thp  con- 
of  the  credit  for  purchase  of  timber,  structionof  the  royal  navy.  Hitherto, 
M.  Glarigny  also  itotiees  ilie  homage  fttfeention  at  home  and  alsroad  has 
lately  rendered  by  the  Secretery  of  been  more  directed  towards  arming 
the  Admiralty  to  the  providence  of  ships  with  iron-cased  sides,  with  the 
French  administration  in  this  import-  notion  of  protecting  them  against  the 
SBt  partieukur.  "France/'  said  he,  new  artillery,  than  to  providing  yea- 
"lias  iu  her  arsenals  160,000  loads,  eels  which  shall  be  difficult  to  hit: — for, 
that  is  to  say,  wood  enough  to  buila  whatever  has  been  tlie  success  of  our 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  fri-  Ordnance  Commissioners  in  penetrat- 
gates,  andnftoen  oorrettea."  This  pro-  ing  the  plated  hide  of  the  *^Tnuty,** 
vision  is  much  superior  to  any  we  thi  v  nro  ns  yet  quite  impenetrable  as 
have  ever  had  in  England.  At  one  to  the  latter  idea.  Some  short-sighted 
time,  work  in  our  dockyards  nearly  arguers  contend  that  the  new  invcu- 
canie  to  a  stand-stiU  for  want  of  a  tion  of  far-carrying  cannon  haa  not 
sufficient  store  of  timber;  and  was  much  inrreage<l  the  old  risk  in  a  na- 
onljr  set  going  acain  by  the  Admiralty  val  engagement  of  being  struck,  since 
having  the  gooa  luck  to  obtain  a  lot  the  hostile  shipi  will  not  approach  so 
wfaitih  had  Men  botq^t  in  the  Medi-  near.  This  oifeooiuaeiBight  certainly 
terranean  for  the  service  of  the  French  be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  jm 
fleet  This  penury  in  the  matter  of  action  at  sea,  but  could  not  be  con- 
wood  cannot  he  too  severely  repre-  tinned  when  the  time  for  boarding 
hended,  since  the  means  Government  begins,  and  is  utterly  inapplicable  for 
poesesses of  keepingan adequate qnan-  the  use  of  a  moving  ship  firing  at  a 
uty  is  one  of  its  advantages  over  jiri-  8tationar>'  one,  or  at  a  fort  In  this 
vate  shipbuilders.  Ever  Bunce  the  latter  case,  particularly,  it  wonld 
forty  line-of-battle  ships,  seventy-  viously  be  desir;LVil.' for  the  attacking 
fours,  contracted  for  during  the  great  vessel  to  lie  ott  within  the  furthest 
war,  became  notorious, in  consequence  range  of  its  own  guns,  yet  to  present 
of  having  been  con.stru(  te<l  of  green  a  small  and  moving  mark  to  the  foit* 
timber,  oh  "  Tiic  Fu  ty  Thieves,"  it  The  Royal  Navy  possesses  185  steam 
has  justly  been  deemed  wasteful  and  gunboats*  whose  capabilities  of  carry- 
dangerous  to  substitute  private  con-  mg  merely  one  or  two  ^pns  of  the 
tracts  for  the  costly,  but  excellent  heaviest  caUbre,  of  entenng  ahallow 
work  of  public  yards.  The  difficulty  water,  and  exposing  neither  a  large 
of  procuring  enough  large,  seasoned  mark  nor  crew  to  the  enemy,  qualify 
oak  to  carry  Britain^B  seamen  in  safety  tibis  dass  of  vessel  to  be  deemed  the 
over  the  deep  is  likely  to  increase,  most  telling  engine  of  maritime  war. 
About  thirty  years  back,  an  inspec-  With  reference  to  armnnr,  iron  shields, 
tion  waa  made  in  Ireland  as  to  the  or  technically,  blindage,  let  us  hear 
quantity  onr  island  could  afford  of  M.  Glarigny : — 
this  article  ;  and  the  report  was,  that, 

were  all  the  old  oaks  which  adorn  her  , "The  opmion  that  there  is  no  system 

finest  demesnes  cut  down,  the  supply  °l,VJ;riT«?'*f*^,'^ V*'^ 

would  not  be  enough  tJ  build  ^^^e^lSre^Sfr^n^M^^^^^^ 

hne-of-battle  shipa^  Everj^  year  the  tering  himself  behind  the  screen  of  his 

radius  of  supply  becomes  more  re-  anties.  m  hich  make  a  U»w  of  diicreUon, 

mote.   This  fact  enhances  the  consid-  has  given  the  House  of  Commons  to  un- 

eiations  attaching  to  the  revolution  derstand  that  the  English  navy  has  at 

impending  over  \hv  future  of  naval  her  disjwsal  engines  of  destruction  which 

warfare — a  revolution  which  can  belit-  obstacle  can  resist.   This  opinion  is 

tie  more  than  alladed  to— without  en-  grounded  upon  experiments  assiduoudy 

tering  into  the  aigoments  bearing  on  .Port«moutt.  nnd  at  Shoebnry- 

thh^  impor^t  Son.   Sufficing  to  ?en:;ersfnce^^^^^^^^ 

observe,  that  the  extraorcUnaiy  iin-  20th  February,  the  gunboat  •  Stork; 

provements  recently  made  m  the  art  ^^hich  is  attaciicd  to  the  gunnery  school 

of  ^;minery  render  the  adoption  of  a  on  board  the  •  Excellent,'  fired,  at  short 

clasH  of  vessel,  wlm  r  sttihII  size  would  ranfre.  with  an  eight-inch  pivot-pun,  at 

present  a  smaller  luaik  und  less  num-  the  old  frigate '  Briton,'  which  irnU  been 
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covered  with  cast-iron  plates  four  inches 
thick.  The  third  bullet,  striking  one  of 
these  plates,  shuttered  it,  drivinq:  large 
fragments  into  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
eorerinit  the  deck  with  a  nraltitude  ol 
pieees  of  ir  tii.  thus  prr  ^  inj;  that  the 
cuirass  ot  n  sliip  might  become  a  CHuse 
of  deftmction  to  its  crew,  einoe,  in  split- 
ting, it  scatters  like  grapeshot.  Thege 
ezperinients  have  been  reuewred  by  the 
*  Excellent,*  with  the  tame  result. 

••  In  the  month  i<f  March,  other  ex- 
perimeitts  were  made  at  8hueburyuesS) 
with  Armstrong  eamiotis,  upon  the 
floating  batterv  '  Trustv,"  which  had 
been  covered  with  forged  iron  plates  of 
an  extreme  thickness.  Theobloug  bul- 
lets fired  by  the  Armstrong,'  jiuns  fpUt 
these  plates,  wont  through  theoii  and 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  hull  of  the 
\  r-  i  l  The  '  Trusty'  was  foreet|  to  un- 
dergo considerable  repairs  before  being 
able  to  snhmit.  towaras  the  latter  days 
of  April,  to  fresh  triiils,  made  upon  her 
at  very  great  distances,  with  the  long- 
range  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  can- 
lions  Inareinarkableexperinient  which 
took  pkce  the  2  'ni\\  of  May,  )b60,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
plates  of  for^^'Cil  iron,  of  four  inches  and 
a-half  in  thickness,  which  hiid  resisted 
the  Armstrong  ballets,  were  pierced  at 
200  metres  by  the  Whiiwortu  eighty- 
pounder  cannon.  The  bullet  made  a 
hexagonal  hole  in  the  plate,  pierced 
throuuh  the  side  planks,  and  lodged 
in  the  interior  of  the  'Trusty.'  lu 
consequence  of  these  divers  experiments, 
the  Admiralty  ajipenrs  to  have  acquired 
the  conviction  of  the  inability  of  iron 
armour  to  protect  the  sides  of  vessels. '* 

It  wimld  be  Btrangc,  almost  an  an- 
achroiUBm,  if,  three  centuries  after 

armour  hod  ceased  to  be  "(nmt  of 
proof*  apiinst  pmpcshot  and  cannon 
oaliH,  it  were  to  be  donned  by  men- 
of-war  against  percussion  shells  and 
l(K)lb.  shot.  Our  friends  in  Frain  e 
were  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  (d' 
making;  a  jsliip  shot-i)roof,  which,  if 
meriting  trial,  merits  it  most  fully  in 
tfir  land  of  iron.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  forjjing  a  special  metal,  of  so 
tough  a  quality  as  to  be  far  less pene> 
trable  than  common  cast-iron.  Chi 
our  side  the  Straits,  hope  is  beginning 
to  be  reDosed  iu  Mr.  Jones'  patent 
angnlatea  armour  for  ships,  which 
has  stood  extraordinary  test^  If 
this  gentleman  would  supply  a  stem 
shield,  such  as  will  make  a  small 
screir-steamerinvulnerable  during  the 
tiiuc  she  is  discharging'  shot  and 
shell  into  an  enemy's  works,  he  would 
deserve  higher  honuui-s  tluui  Achill(-»«. 


No  effort  has  been  wautiiM(  in  the 
French  to  perfect  the  manuractureof 
the  iron  armour  intended  for  their 
new  floating-batterie-s  either  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, or  as  to  its  application.  Either 
a  small  sort  of  vessel,  or  an  imp|ene- 
trablc  one,  seems  absolutely  required, 
for  the  recent  experiments  of  bom- 
barding a  maitello  tower  near  East- 
bourne render  it  inconc  eivable  that 
wooden  ships  can  withstand  mcA\  a 
pnyectile  us  a  percussiuu  iilicll.  Iu 
our  view,  the  objects  to  be  arrived 
at — invulnerability,  combined  with 
destructive  [towers — would  be  best 
obtained,  m  we  have  suggested,  bv 
snnll  vessels,  the  use  of  which  mrold, 
moreover,  pive  a  vast  preponderance 
to  our  tleet,  because  a  large  number 
of  merchant  shipping  might  be  taken 
into  the  service. 

At  Ill's  lay.  when  all  ships,  even  of 
the  weuke.st  description,  cany  cannon 
of  equal  power,  fluy  pieces  of  heavy 
calibre  would  liave  the  same  efficacy 
if  they  were  either  subdivided  be- 
tween several  ships  or  concentrated 
on  board  one, and  theadvantage  would 
ho  rather  with  the  one  of  the  two 
a<lversaries  who  otl'ers  to  the  otiier 
the  smallest  bulk.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
who  comiiianded  the  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  was  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Admiralty,  wrote  some  months 
ago:  "One  mam  fact  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of,  which  should  completely 
chani^a'  all  tho  system  of  defence  on 
our  coast^  which  is,  that  the  smallest 
gunboat  is  armed  with  aitilleiy  aa 
powerfid  and  as  destnictive  as  that 
of  the  larjje.st  vcpstd.  A  gunboat  car- 
ries a  cannon  whieh  has  tlie  same 
calibre,  the  same  capacity,  and  throws 
u  iifojcctili'  as  destructive  as  any  gun 
on  ijoard  the  *  Duke  of  Wellington.' 
A  projectile  from  the  pigmy,  reaching 
(me  of  the  masts  of  the  giant,  woula 
clearly  do  for  it;  tlii.s  shell  niiyht 
lodge  in  a  more  vital  place,  and  be 
followed  by  fatal  consequences ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  how  con- 
sider:i])!o  are  the  diniensiciiis  of  the 
aim  to  be  attained  on  the  one  side, 
and  how  small  on  the  other.  To 
have,  therefore,  a  swarm  of  these  pig- 
mies in  the  Channel  is  the  force, 
above  all  others,  upon  widch  we  ought 
to  count  for  tne  protection  of  our 

Coast.s." 

f^very  true  Briton  who  has  seen 
and  gloried  in  Her  Miyesty's  screw 
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st^jn  frigates  "  Mersey,"  with  1,0(X>  ledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  France 
horse-power  engiiMSy  and  "  Ariuduf,"  kaos  us  to  believe  that  this  compul- 
of  800  horse-power ;  and  who,  having  8t)ry  service  is  nnpopuLir.  < '  :nplaint8 
stepped  the  length  of  the  "  Great  were  rife  during  the  Urimean  war  of 
Eastern's"  main-deck,  and  descended  "  men  having  been  torn  from  their 
into  the  depth  of  her  hold,  may  have  families,  not  to  defend  la  jMitrie^  but 
f;iiunod  her  an  earnest  of  the  rule  }?ri-  to  man  the  Baltic  Heet."  The  truth, 
tannia  has  over  the  waves,  will  not  that  our  Government  could  not  en- 
be  suiprieed  to  hear  M.  Clurigny  say  graft  such  a  system  on  the  free  etock 
his  oonntrymen  qntertain  prqiects  for  of  British  habits,  is  the  proof  how  in- 
depriving  Britatmia  of  it.  jurioun  it  is.   Another  author  of  a 

"Some  propose  to  decompose  j«ea  Wceut  lK|()chure,  "^Rdche^^^^ 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  pUe.  to  *oroe8  lllaritimee,  tells  US  that  h» 
mingle  the  hydrogen  thus  obtained  with  coiintr>'mcn  iii  tlie  Mii.  k  S.  a  s(iuad- 
the  air  in  the  proportion  of  S  aarjiin-t  95  ron  "  8er\  e»l  the  State  with  an  impro- 
per cent,  aud  to  inflame  this  mixture  with  cation  asraiiist  their  fate,  while  it  is 
electricity.  By  this  means  they  expect  with  pri<l<'  an  Englitth  sjiilor  tells  you 
to  obtain  a  manajrcable  force,  neither  that  he  is  in  Uvr  Majcstv  s  service." 
cmiiy  uur  cumbcm.ine.  It  m  for  acience  According  to  inscription  returns  of 
to  pronounce  If  the  substitution,  direct  year,  the  nuuiber  of  French  mer- 

or  mdirect.of  tkctncitv  for  vapour  i8       „A  „,„ .  ,,.n,uu\   u 

possible :  tmt  the  .Uy  w'heu  sea  water  18  f^ant  seamen  was  ()2,CKH)  men,  M. 

Smnpo^  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  <  '  tr  -ny  computes  the  naviaitiri  -  ;  .r. 

pile,  with  the  adclitiou  of  acid,  ships  sountlot  Lngland  at  n^rly  3*X>,UU0 

trill  be  furuijiheii  with  the  moving  force  TBMUL  These  figures,  belt  OMeTVed,  well 

»ece«sai7;  when  ▼eucls,  instea<l  of o<»l,  reprint  the  proportion  the  navicH 

embark  some  tonn  of  metal  and  some  of  thetwonationROUL'ht  tobrartooach 

barrels  of  acid,  the  conditions  of  naval  other,  since  as  our  empire  has  three- 


mt  will  he  eqnaUMd  for  all  people,  and  the  numher  of  eaflors,  she  may 

themaritime.upremacy  of  EuKland  will  reasonably  employ  three  times  as 

JOM  OKM  eraioamce.  ^     ^  pire  tinds  requisite  in  hers.  Setting 

Our  ingenious  ally  is  mistaken  in  theory  apart,  we  must  commend  the 

concludinjL:  that  any  invention  for  "Contiiuions  Service  System"  adopt- 
superseding  coal  will  equalize  the  ed  in  yet  remark  that  a  pros- 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  for  all  uectiv'^e  pension  is  not  so  taking  a 
nations.  It  is  supremacy  in  com-  tMut  to  a  tar  "  full  <rf  hlooil  and  blue 
merre  that  gives  Great  Britain  her  veins,"  as  lii^'lier  pay  would  be ;  and 
maritime  siipremacy,  this  beine  es-  that  our  Government  could  at  once 
lential  for  the  defence  of  the  other ;  raise  the  tide  of  entr>'  into  the  Royal 
aadi,  therefore,  whether  abiiM  wore  Navy  by  raising  wages  to  a  level  with 
propelled  by  wind,  or  steam,  or  air,  thmeof  the  nuTchantservife.  Mcan- 
a  suihcient  protective  fleet  is  an  es-  while,  as  this  course  is  probably  un- 
aeniial  condition  of  her  commercial  desirableeaveon emergency, thenaval 
pioeperity.  reserve  and  training  ehipe  for  boys 
Tiiminc:  from  his  speculations  on  are  excellent  means  of  providing  that 
new  moving  powers  to  his  comparison  reserve  of  half-trained  men  which  is 
between  the  force  exercised  bv  his  aa  indispenaable  for  maintaining  a 
Governmeut  upon  French  seafariiiL;  fleet  at  sea  as  a  reserve  of  soldiers  is 
men  and  the  airy  freedom  with  which  for  keepinir  an  army  in  the  fichl.  At 
British  sailors  volunteer  or  not,  jus  this  dav,  even  "loujj-shore  men  "  know 
they  please,  we  can  hardly  believe  his  that,  though  a  cruising  fleet  does  not^ 
a.s8ertion,  that  our  ministers  and  ad-  in  time  of  peace,  lose  men  like  an 
mirala  eulogize  the  former  system,  army  enrra^^ed  in  actual  war,  tliere 
and  regret  not  bein^  able  to  introduce  not  only  ii>  a  constant  drain  by  di«- 
it  in  England.  Thainscn/'fion  ma-  ease  and  death,  but  that  proficiency  m 
riti-nn-  rorapcls  cvcry  Freiu'iiinan  in  seamanship  and  irtinnery,  and,  nlx^ve 
an  aquatic  calling  to  inscribe  ills  name  all,  discipline,  can  only  be  obtained 
on  a  register,  and  gives  him  a  eartain  by  practice, 
monopoly  in  fishing  as  a  conaidoatipn  A  return  was  latelv  made  of  the 
that,  though  exempt  from  contcri^  number  of  mr^xx  which  wf)ul(l  be  re- 
iwn.  service  in  the  army,  he  is  quired  to  provide  the  established  or 
liable  to  serve  in  the  fleet  Our  know-  estimated  complements  for  the  whole 
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of  the  flteam-vcasels  aliait,  building, 
and  converting.  For  our  59  ships  of 
the  line,  we  should  re«|uire,  in  all, 
60,620  men;  for  43  frigates,  20,056; 
for  9  block  ships,  5,535 ;  fur  4  Lron- 
Ciiwd  ships,  1,900;  for  21  corvettes, 
6,690;  for  95  sloops,  13,545;  for  27 
smaller  vessels,  1,967;  for  192  gun- 
boats, 8,086 ;  for  8  floating-batteries, 
1,680 ;  for  61  transports,  tenders,  &c., 
Sy804;  and  for  4  mortfir  vessels,  840. 
In  all  the  total  number  of  men  re- 
quired wcNild  be  \l%74^  or  90,dlS 
officers  and  seaman,  and  16^929  ma- 
rines. 

Manning  the  fleet  does  not.  in  our 
notions,  present  sneh  difficulties  as 

officering'  it,  m  rather,  effecting  some 
important  reforms  in  thr  rrirunization 
of  officers  of  the  Royal  ^uvy,  the  Ad- 
miralty included.  Not  wishing  to  do 
battle  in  this  matter  just  now,  we 
merely  fire  a  shot  at  a  squadron  in 
the  service  en»^d  in  agitating  for 
the  abolition  cf  Masters  and  substi- 
tution of  Lieutenant'?,  to  W  styled 
*'  Navigating  Officers. ' '  Atuuredlv,  it 
would  be  well  that  the  seienoa  or  ni^ 
Tigation  should  not  be  special  to  anv 
clasH  of  f>ffir«f>rs:  y<»t  to  do  away  with 
mastcrsj  would  be  to  defuive  the 
middle  elasses  of  society  of  one  of 
their  straitened  entrances  into  the 
national  navy.  Feeling  disinclined 
to  grapple  with  and  board  the  Admir- 
alty B<Murd,  we  pay  it  a  passing  com- 
pliment, on  quoting;  oim  of  ftl.  Cla- 
rigny's  remarks,  in  venturing  to  com- 
ment on  them  in  support  of  an  opinion, 
that  though  Adminu  Hamelin,  Afini- 
strr  de  la  Marine  of  the  Paris  Admir- 
alty, is  in  a  more  despotic  position 
than  the  First  Lord  of  an  office  which 
lies  under  the  guns  of  tliat  tremMi- 
dous  battery,  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  fancy  the  latter's  seat  is  better 
filled  by  a  diifian  than  by  a  naval 
officer ;  unless,  indeed,  an  admiral 
could  be  found  calculated  not  only  to 
shake  the  walls  of  Crunstadt  and 
Cherbourg,  bnt  to  shake,  or  better, 
satisfy  the  British  senate,  by  combin- 
ing the  nautical  knowledge  and  hero- 
ism of  Nelson  with  Disraeli's  talent 
for  debate,  and  Sir  G.  Oomewoll 
Lewis's  cleamess  in  ministerial  eipo- 
sitions : — 

Since  the  time  of  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
that  id  to  say,  during  the  hut  fifty-two 
years,"  writes  our  author,  "the  oflice 
of  First  Lord  has  never  been  filled  by  a 
tailor  i  Uie  secretary  has  alM  almost  al- 


ways been  a  stranger  to  the  service. 

The  English  pretend  that  naval  officers 
have  never  succeeded  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  marine ;  that  the  most  emi. 
nent,  Howe,  Keppel,  and  St.  Vincent 
himself,  have  always  brought  with  them 
a  narrow  esprU  de  corp$j  habits  of  routine 
hostile  to  all  progress,  jealousy  of  young 
offlcen,  lastly,  and  above  all,  systematic 
antipathies  and  preferences ;  so  that  the 
accession  of  a  sailor  was  that  of  a  c6te- 
rie  of  officers,  to  the  exclusion  some* 
times  of  the  best  servitors  of  the  State.** 

This  opinion  is  not  "  pretended," 
but  believed  by  the  English ;  no  do- 
mestic pohtical  tradition  being  more 
strongl^  warranted,  than  that  a  non- 
professional man  is  preferaUe  to  a 
naval  one  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, for  several  reasons,  among  which 
is  the  raritv  of  that  combiuatiou  of 
statesmanlike  c:i{>acity.  and  secure 
commanding  seat  in  Parliament,  or  so- 
cial rank,  uuually  requisite  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  Under  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, the  Duke  of  Notthiun- 
1  )e  rl  an  ( 1 ,  an  admiral  on  the  reserved  list, 
was  First  Lord.  All  persons  conver- 
sfmt,  however,  with  the  traditions  of 
the  admiralty,  dating  from  the  stormy 
rule  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  to  when  the 
eminent  services  and  gallant  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Cochrane^  now  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  were  overlooked  by  offi- 
cial professional  jealousy,  and  down 
to  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence,  afterwards  **the  sailor-king," 
vi-a^'  Lord  High  Admiral,  will  as- 
8ure<lly  deprecate  any  notion  of  se- 
lecting quarter-deck  substitutefl  to 
succeed  the  able  civilians  by  whom 
the  First  Ln^rd'sseat  in  the  old  board- 
room has  been  long  and  often  ably 
ocCTipied.  With  regard  to  tlie  first 
and  second  secretatyahips.  these  im- 
portant functions  were  filled  (luring 
the  heat  of  the  great  war.  and  long 
snbsetj^uently^  by  two  civilians,  the 
late  Right  Hon.  J.  W*  Oroker,  whose 
name  waa  almost  a  synonyme  for  cle- 
verness, and  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  a 
colleague  of  hardly  inferior  ability. 
Such  of  their  successors  as  were 
dniwn  from  the  naval  service,  cer- 
tainly failed  to  establish  any  thing 
like  an  equal  reput»tton.  Certainly, 
the  present  first  secretary,  Iie<tr- 
Adnural  Lord  C.  Paget,  combines 
official  experience  with  professional 
knowled^  and  has  a  scat  in  the 
House  ot  (  rmniona,  where  he  is  de-  • 
servedly  jm]»ul;ir.  Of  all  the  ad- 
mirals who  nut,  during  the  present 
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centurj,  at  that  board.  Sir  George 

Cockbum  was  probably  the  best 
adapted  to  have  oocapied  the  first 
■eat;  his  experience^  high  character 
and  bearing,  and  ngtd  professional 
irapartialitv  forming  excellent  quali- 
ficatii.m.^  When  conveying  "G^eral 
Bonaparte'*  to  St  Helena,  he  was 
"  Vhomme  dur"  of  the  abdicated  and 
exiled  Emperor:  as  fir-^t  naval  lord  of 
the  roval  auke's  board,  or  council,  he, 
with  the  able  aid  of  the  first 
tary,  wa-s  virtual  governor  of  naval 
affairs ;  and  would  unquestionably 
have  superseded  hi^  royal  highness, 
•■  first  commissioner,  bad  he  been 
■ecnre  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Inse- 
curity in  this  latter  respect  has  plainly 
been,  especially  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  the  principal  reason 
why  chief  naval  ministers  nave  been 
sought  among  civilians.  Nor  has  the 
qneet  been  iimtile  of  statesmen  fully 
cqjoble  of  administering  the  piacticiu 
as  well  as  the  political  duties  of  tlie 
office.  Seardung,  sweeping,  and  va- 
luable lefonns  in  the  eentad  officea 
and  seaport  dockyards  were  effected 
hv  Sir  James  GrahaiiL  There  is  an 
aut  story,  too  good  not  to  be  told, 
that  when  the  fiarl  of  Derby  formed 
Lis  first  cabinet,  he  wi\a  for  smne 
time  at  a  loss  for  n  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  and  at  last  was  fain  to 
name  a  ocmnttf  gentleman,  hitherto 
little  famous,  save  as  a  pattern  chair- 
man of  quarter  sesiiious.  During  the 
process  of  forming  his  ministry,  the 
Duke  of  "Wellintrton  asked,  at  some 
dinner  table,  "  Who  has  Derby  got 
for  colonial  secretary  V  *'Sir  John 
Paldngton,''  mm  tbo  answer.  The 
Dnke,  a  little  deaf,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, with  his  hand  to  his  e;ir,  and 
was  answered :  Sir  J  ohu  i'akiugton, 
your  Grace!"  His  Qraee  shooK  hn 
head,  and  observed,  "Never  heard 
of  him!"  Yet,  when  8iihse({uently 
transferred  from  the  Colonial  olhce  to 
the  Admiralty,  the  administration  of 
this  midlan  !  (v^unty  l)aronet  won 
gohlen  oj)iniour'  tr»int  the  entire  ser- 
vice. His  enemy,  in  iiavuig  raised 
the  matSrUl  of  the  navy  from  an  im- 
properly depressed  state  to  nearly  the 
re*:aired  standard,  was  rendered  ho- 
mage to  by  the  present  secretary,  in 
a  ftatement  made  to  the  House  of 
ComryifMrs  ];ist  si'ssion,  when  the  aiig;- 
mentation  effected  in  a  single  year 
was  pronouneed  marraDous,  a  pro- 
Aor*  ^  prsctioe,  and  provided  as 
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the  Fint  Lord  is  with  a  professional 

council  board,  tliorc  is  little  to  pre- 
vent a  pattern  chairman  of  ouarter 
sessions  from  becoming  a  model  naval 

miui.ster. 

Reverting  to  the  political  view  of 
the  armaments  of  the  two  nations  in 
qveedon,  we  admit  U  Olariray's  re- 
mark,  that  the  fVenoh  and  the  Ikig- 
lisb  army  and  imvy  possess  an  in- 
verted ratio  of  importance — the  army 
in  Frsnoe  bein|;  the  ehief  means  <» 
attack  and  defence,  and  the  navy  a 
mere  auxiliary,  while  in  England,  the 
navy  in  the  prumiueut  instniment  of 
power,  the  army  being  an  auxiliar\' — 
retains  much  of  its  old  tnith.  Vet 
this  difference  is  greatly  diminished 
by  steam.  During  the  first  Bona- 
parte war,  three  invasive  expeditiona 
escaped  our  Channel  I'll  - 1,  nrtd  t^vo 
of  them  lan<led  troops  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  focility  of  CRMsing  quickly 
is  so  immensely  increaaed  to  steam- 
transports,  M.  Clarif?ny  may  well  say 
we  do  not  view  without  apprehension 
the  eonstrnetion  of  forty  nnoHof-bat- 
tie  ships,  even  if  their  ostensible  pur- 
pose is  to  escort  a  fleet  of  steam- 
transports  tO(  as  he  says,  Algeria. 
Whatever  their  destination,  aooCTdibg 
a.s  foreign  powers  increase  their  steam 
navies,  so  we  ar*'  compelled  to  aug- 
ment not  only  oui  nuvy,  but  also  our 
army,  in  consequenceof meineoniplete 
reliance  which  a  country,  compelled 
to  prepare  against  even  the  mere  fear 
of  mvasioiL  can  repose,  under  the  ex- 
istence of  foreign  steam  navies^  upon 
any  extent  of  naval  defena;  m  ner 
posaeasion.  Hence  the  recent  aug- 
mentation of  our  armanMBta  on  land 
and  at  sea.  Our  latter  force  Is  stronw 
than  the  French,  and  it  is  weirTnr 
the  peace  of  the  world  that  it  is  so. 
Audit  by  no  means,  like  a  military 
forcv,  implies  agj[,T-e8sion  and  annexa- 
tion, since  shi|ts  cannot,  like  soldiery 
conquer  and  hold  a  country. 

Franoe,  her  pamphleteer  assnrss 
his  readers,  is  not  prompt  to  alarm 
herself  In  such  case,  she  can  prove 
this  iv)sitioii,  and  reassure  her  neigh- 
bours, by  reducing  her  armaments. 
"  She  is,'  says  he,  "  great  enough  to 
be  neither  jealous  nor  unea^  about 
any  one    and  continues  he : — 

"  England  will  then  find  on  this  side 
of  the  Straits  a  justice,  to  which  she  has 
accustomed  no  people.  In  vain,  her  Oo- 
vemment,  through  pre-occupation,  and 
tfaioiighderifeofan  iil-gimndedpopa- 
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larity,  will  feign  aUrms  on  our  account, 
of  which  it  knows  the  frivolity ;  in  Tfthi 

intelligent  orators,  like  Mr.  Lindsay,  too 
ready  to  judge  of  things  from  tlvu  sur- 
face, will  attribnte  IM  armatuentfl  of 
their  country  to  preconceived  pri)ject8 
of  Jiostility;  France  will  know  how  to 
act  in  the  efforts  and  sacrifice*  whidi 
l'*nj,H:ind  imposes  on  herself  from  mean 
jialousy  aud  terrors  without  founda- 
timi,  as  also  partly  ftom  the  gntt  GanM 
of  neoeMilj." 

Monsieur  Clarigny  then  concludes 
by  announcing  tlmt  France  will  call 
in  science  as  an  ally.   She  is  to  uicet 
our  monster  annament:  ,  u ot  Iqraug- 
meiitin/]:  hor  own,  but— by  a  j?rcat 
stroke  of  genius !  The  idea  is  quite 
French.    Brute  force  is  to  be  op- 
poHod  and  vanquialied  by  a  scientific 
discoveiy.    Wo  are  not  told  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  the  deui  ex  rua- 
Mad;  but  suspect  it  is  to  come  in 
the  sudden  sliape  of  electricity,  and 
will  jump  out  of  tlie  aforesaid  *'  bar- 
rel of  acid,"  like  a  jaek-in-the-box. 
What  is  to  be  donef  Nothing  oc- 
cm-i  to  the  mind  as  more  likely  to 
siiut  iiim  up  in  his  box  again,  or  to 
shut  French  men-of-war  up  in  their 
own  ports,  than  to  provide  enough  of 
our  jack-tarn.     Seriously,  however, 
we  must  keep  the  largest  force,  and 
then  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  the 
laugh  on  our  sido.   Without  invok- 
ing, like  the  clafsie  French,  either 
Prometheus  or  modem  science,  let  us 
tell  them  Britannia  hol^  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  not  to  strike  the  earth, 
but  to  carry  its  fruits  over  the  sea. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  insular  situa- 
tioti  of  the  British  Islands,  their  ex- 
isting defences  are  peculiar ;  and 
^^iu,  the  world-wide  extent  of  the 
Kittui  Colonies  denuind  pecuhar 
means  of  ptotection.   These  eziieen- 
cies  find  no  parallels  in  France,  or 
they  would  not  be  peculiarities. 
Thus,  the  narrow  seas,  as  they  are 
called,  arc  to  these  Isles  what  the 
chain  of  magnificent  fortifirntif>ns, 
with  which  tnc  genius  of  \'uuban 
endowed  France,  are  to  that  countiy. 
It  wa^i  remarkecl  by  the  commission- 
ers on  the  defences,  tiiat  the  castle  and 
heights  of  Dover  fonu  the  only  in- 


stance of  a  regularly  fortified  position 
in  these  islands.    The  iiiodera  and 
strongest  half  of  this  station,  the  lines 
of  the  citadel,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n,  who,  in  this  case,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  English  insular 
disregard  of  fortifications.   The  truth 
is,  all  our  defences  are  just  mch  as 
would  be  chosen  by  a  naval  power 
that  hardly  antidpated  invasion,  that 
knew  nothing  of  its  horrors,  and  only 
imagined  an  assault  by  sea  for  tlie 
purpose  of  taking  Dover  or  Ports- 
mouth in  the  rear.    Without  dis- 
paragement to  our  volunteer  force,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  a  large  pro- 
portion could  not  quit  their  duties  for 
service  in  the  field ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  rc|^lar  force.   As  for  the 
late  iien-and-mk  attack,  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  France  to  turn  the 
tables  against  our  Government,  by 
laying  to  the  latter  s  charge  that  war- 
like attitude  which  threatens  the 
economy  of  goveninients  and  the 
jicace  of  Furop.v  in  the  old  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.   Our  allies  have 
the  real  cause  of  our  increased  aitnai- 
ment  close  at  hand,  dating  from  their 
re-erection  of  tlie  Bonaparte  dynasty. 

At  the  outbreak  ol"  the  revolution- 
ary war,  England  had  to  contend 
against  thrrc  coalesced  countries, 
France,  Spam,  and  Holland,  the  three 
greatest  maiitime  powers  next  to  her, 
all  at  that  time  combined  to  destroy 
her.  Tlie  proportion  l)etween  the 
numbers  of  English  and  French  line- 
of-battle  ships  was  then  about  two 
to  one.  This  proiwrtion  has  usually 
been  maintained,  as  the  best  security 
for  insuring  maritime  supremacy,  andf, 
as  its  consequence,  freedom  from  in- 
vasion. The  true  national  political 
tradition  is  this  :— the  British  Fleet 
should  be  maintained  superior  in  num- 
bers to  any  probable  eombinatioB  of 
other  fleets  n^'  iinst  it.  This  precau< 
tion.  while  insuring  against  licing over- 
whelmed by  Budilen  coalition,  also 
leaves,  in  case  of  war,  sufficient  squad- 
rons for  protectinff  British  commerce 
in  eveiy  sea  rouna  the  world. 
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CORJiWALL  A 

OOBWWALL— tho  land  "beyond  rail- 
wavB" — West  Barbary— the  place 
where  men  dwell  under  ground,  and 
tpedc  a  laagoa^  pecalisr  to  those 
who  dig  for  tin  in  tlie  earth's  Ix^wels 
— the  land  in  whieli  there  are  giants 
ill  the  siiape  of  miners.  What  won- 
drous fancies  but  lately  filled  the 
liea<l.s  of  their  wiser  l>rother8  of  the 
cast  respecting  the  countiT,  the  man- 
ners, haoits,  and  life  of  the  dwellers 
in  old  Cornwall.  I  remember,  during 
one  of  Alma  Mater's  short  vacations, 
meeting  an  exceedingly  interesting 
young  lady  si  an  evening  party  in 
London.  Now,  even  if  you  have  come 
orijrinally  from  Cornwall,  there  is 
generailv  some  one  person  whom  you 
will  fina  to  be  a  nratual  acquaintance, 
when  yon  are  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  greatest  stnmtrt'r.  And 
R«>  it  was  with  our  friend  in  the  West 

End.   She  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Tre  . 

*'  A  Cornishman  ]"  we  suggest.  "  Oh  ! 
dear,  no — ^not  a  Cornish  man."  We 
still  think  he  may  be,  and  our  partner 

fives  up,  with — "Well,  it  is  jiossible; 
ut  I  discovere<l  no  trace  of  it  in  his 
manner  of  sneaking."  She  was  much 
surprised  wnen  we  told  her  that  we, 
too,  were  Cornish,  but  flattered  our- 
selves that  we  talked  Eiij^lish  i)retty 
well  for  a  foreigner.  Young  ladies 
fometimes  have  curions  notioba  of 
■nch  matters,  in  spite  of  English  and 
French  polish  establishments  ;  but 
what  say  you  to  two  learned  men, 
each  holding  high  positionB  among 
the  wise  men  of  the  east — dignita- 
ries aiMre-^sinj^  letters — "  Cornwall, 
Wales  r'  2s  o,  it  is  not  impossible, 
for  it  Was  done  onlv  a  few  months 
aj::o.  Tt  were,  indeed,  a  sad  exhil»i- 
tion  of  ignorance,  were  a  learned  man 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  localitv,  manners, 
and  customs  of  theSand\\'ich  Islanders 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Boy-o-boo-lah- 
Yah;  but  not  to  know  of  Cornwall, 
of  eoune,  is  quite  excusable,  beeanse 
it  is  only  a  place  that  lies  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  *' tight  little  island," 
forming  a  bulwark  against  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic that  is  an  affiur 
between  itself  and  the  ocean,  and  one 
with  which  learned  men  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 
BroyoiiehashMrdof  Stivesyforit 
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was  fromthisplace  that  the  gentleman 
w  a  s  ni  e  t  re  1 1 1  in  i  n  j^'  w  i  t  h  h  i  8  se  ven  w  i  ves, 
and  their  unique  iugwige  of  bags,  cats, 
and  kits.  Crossing  tne  causewav  that 
runs  along  the  head  of  the  Hayle 
estuarj',  we  enter  the  sheltered  and 
picturesque  village  of  May  Lelant,and 
pass  the  entrance  to  Trevethow,  tho 
seat  of  the  Pnied  family,  l)y  whom 
St  Ives  was  for  some  years  re})re- 
sen  ted  in  Parliament.  Two  miles  f ur- 
ther  oh  we  pass  Tregenna  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Ijouis  Stephens,  Esq.,  and  on 
turning  an  abrupt  corner  formed  by 
a  group  of  trees,  sear  one  of  his  en- 
trances, behold  St  Ives  underneath. 

If  you  are  only  in  search  of  the 
picturesque — ^if  you  have  on  polished 
boots,  which  you  are  "proud**  about — 
if  your  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute, 
go  no  further.  That  is  St.  Ives, 
situated  as  you  see  on  one  side  of  this 
beautiful  little  bay. 

St.  Ives  contains  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  more  or  less  interestetl 
in  the  pilchard-fishing'— directly  or  in- 
directljr*  For  even  if  they  have  no 
shares  in  the  seines,  they  cannot  but 
feel  the  poverty  which  surrounds  them, 
if  there  be  no  pilchards  taken  during 
the  seai>on.  All  the  lower  elasses  feu 
the  loss,  l>eean8e  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  can  get  employment  and 
good  wages  when  there  areilah  caught 
The  land-owners  feel  it  most  severaj. 
for— "no  fish,  no  rent,"  is  a  saying, or 
the  truth  of  which  they  never  for  a 
moment  entertain  a  doubt  In  fiict, 
the  fishery  is  their  harvest ;  and  when 
it  fails,  there  is  nothing'  to  he  looked 
for  but  famine  anil  want.  At  St.  Ives 
there  are  248  seines  employed  in  catch- 
ing |)ilehar(ls.  Now,  these  248  seines 
have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  not 
less  than  £46,000,  to  which  we  mubt 
add  the  cost  of  boats,  cellars,  ropes, 
anchors,  and  innnmcrablc  other  thmgs 
which  are  indittijensable  to  the  under- 
taking. Taking  all  these  into  consi- 
deration, we  do  not  doubt  that  at  least 
£  1 1 )0,(M>r)  is  invested  in  stock  for  tha 
pilchard  fishery  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

You  may  well  be  astonishea  at  the 
announcement — "Two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  seines  to  catch  the  pilchards 
that  may  chance  to  pass  through  this 
imaU  pieoe  of  water  in  the  course  of 
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three  or  four  months  of  the  year  !— 

£W{),(MyO  invested  in  appliances  for 
this  fishery  !  Surely  it  is  money 
wa.steiL  Vou  cannot  require  all  vour 
seines."  No,  we  do  not  require  tnem 
all ;  in  fact,  for  tlie  last  five  years 
the  parties  concerned  have  joined 
themselves  into  four  large  companies, 
and  agreed  to  use  only  one-fourth  part 
of  their  craft  each  year.  And  so  they 
have  fiahedi  using  the  s^vme  seines  only 
ODoe  in  four  years ;  and  they  find  that 
•Ten  ^U8  they  do  not  require  all  they 
have  at  wort  How  comes  it  then, 
you  will  ask,  that  thov  have  bocu 
fbolish  enougn  to  laundi  out  such  a 
•tun  of  money,  when  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  it ;  when  tliey  might  quito 
as  well  liave  buried  it  in  the  sand,  or 
sunk  it  in  the  deep  water  Of  the  bay  t 
It  has  come  from  the  same  love  of 
having  a  share  of  a  good  thing,  as  took 
possession  of  vou  when  you  heard  of 
the  riches  of  the  Iledruth  mining  dis' 
trict  No  one  can  be  prevented  from 
having  a  seine  aiui  taking  his  turn  at 
the  pilchardfl  as  they  pass  thronffh  the 
bay,  provided  lu-  enut'orin  to  tnc  re- 
quirements of  the  last  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  for  the  regulation  of 
tiie  fishery  in  the  year  1841.  And  eo 
it  happens  that  in  case  of  a  good  sea- 
son a  man  or  a  ])arty  with  a  little 
capital  begin  to  envy  the  fortunate 
adVentnrerf  and  determine  that  next 
season  they  will  haveatum  at  fishing. 
The  old  adventurers  hear  that  there 
is  a  new  party  coming  into  the  held 
with  one,  two^  or  three  seines  of  their 
own :  and  know,  consequently,  they 
will  have  fewer  dianoes  of  catching 
fish — for  each  seine  has  its  own  turn 
in  legnlar  order,  as  we  will  explain 
by-and-by.  This,  they  way,  will  never 
do — ^they  had  lew  enough  chances  be- 
fofe ;  and  therefore  thev  set  to  wofk 
to  make  new  seines— when,  perhafNi^ 
they  were  over  stocked  before — in 
order  to  keep  up  their  proportion  and 
eecnre  thdr  lormer  nuBsber  of  chances 
during  the  year.  In  this  way  so  many 
useless  seines  have  been  made,  and  »o 
much  money  needlessly  eml>arkcd  iu 
a  most  uncertain  fishery. 

The  natural  history  of  the  pilchanl 
still  continues  a  mystery,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  that  has  of  late 
induced  naturalists  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.  Where  do  the  pilchards  go, 
when  they  leave  oiu*  coasts  in  the 
winter ;  where  do  they  come  from  in 
the  nminer;  why  do  th«y  come  to 


onr  coast  at  all— they  do  not  spawn 

here?  and  where  do  they  spawn? 
These  are  (juestions  which  have  never 
been  sjitisfactorily  answered.  Many 
theories  ha  ve  been  started  at  different 
times.  We  have  by  us  one  theory,  con- 
tained in  a  letter,  dated  August  17, 
1837,  and  written  to  a  gentleman  at 
St.  Ives.  It  contains  interesting  in- 
formation OH  to  the  origin  of  the  pil- 
chard fishery,  and  the  theory  started 
ia in  itself  cnrions,  and  perhapsworthy 
of  notice. 

The  writer  says  that  he  has  for 
some  years  turned  his  attention  to  the 
''periodical  return  of  the  pilcher." 
The  first  place,  he  says,  in  which  they 
were  ever  noticed  in  any  quantity  wa« 
the  coast  of  Brittan^',  to  which  the 
fishermen  of  the  SeUie  went  at  the 
season  to  tnke  them.  Eventually,  on 
their  trading  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
they  found  them  in  such  abundance 
as  to  induce  them  to  come  over  with 
their  nets — whence  the  name  of  our 
nets,  ^'jmnes.  ^  The  writer  of  our 
letter  goes  on  to  draw  a  eomparisoii 
iK^twt'cn  the  quantities  of  the  fern* 
web  an<l  of  the  "pilchers"  iu  the  seve- 
ral seasons  between  1747  and  1637. 
showing  that  the  disappearance  and 
re-appearance  of  fish  ana  fly  were  de- 
pendent one  on  the  other.  He  then 
founds  his  theory  on  this  fact^  and 
eondndesthat "  pilchers"  come  to  our 
coast  in  search  of  food,  and  that  tliat 
food  consists  of  tlie  comminuted  re- 
mains of  the  fem-web,  which  have 
been  washed  down  and  mixed  with 
the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  coast 
The  fish,  he  intimates,  usually  appear 
in  bays  and  estuaries,  where  these 
flies  must  be  retained  bv  the  tide, 
after  liavinc  been  washed  down  by 
the  rivers.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
what  they  feed  on,  and  this  wonM  be 
the  case  if  it  fed  on  the  ooaiininuted 
remains  of  the  fem-web. 

We  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  en*  ^ 
entire  truth  of  this  theory,  althou^ 
the  facts  recorded  may,  to  a  certam 
extent,  work  in  with  others  that  have 
been  ascertained.  It  appears  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  object  of  the 
piUliard's  approach  to  the  shore  is  to 
Keardi  for  food  and  not  to  deposit  its 
spawn.  No  specimen  of  the  pilchard 
has  been  taken  either  in  fisheries  or 
in  the  stomachs  of  large  fish  smaller 
than  three  or  four  inches :  nor  has  the 
spawn  been  seen.  The  general  opin- 
kn  iSi  that  they  deposit  their  q^aim 
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Bot  very  far  off  the  coast  in  deep  Wft-  they  arc cauebt  in  thelargest  quantities 

ter,  in  ()i-tobcr  and  Novenibor,  "whcro  in  October,  Nov(-ir!lt,T,  arid  ponu'tiineg 

the  young  fish  remain  tiii  the  increase  in  Deceml>er.  There  can,  tlirn  fore,  1  k3 

of  temperature  allows  their  approach  but  a  short  thne  for  any  di-^tuut  mi- 

to  shallow  water.    It  has  been  fur-  gration,  even  if  the  spring  pilchards 

ther  supposed  by  nntiir:ili>ts,  that  the  be  Imt  strii'_;i,di>rs.    Iti  the  apring  they 

spawn  u  deposited  on  tlie  sH  rftuey  are  found,  iu  small  numbeniapproach- 

wbA  that  the  eefiorate  ovas  Tery  speed-  ing  the  ehoradurbig  the  day,  and  leay- 

ily  come  to  a  -tivc  life.   AVhen  these  ing  it  at  night;  in  the  ■ommer,  they 

ptlcbanls  rtacli  the  sliorr,  it  is  most  enncjro^^nto  in  larijer  numl)er8,  and 

piolMkble  that  they  come  in  search  of  form  wiiat  are  called  the  summer 

food ;  and  in  the  examniation  of  (he  echnlle."  In  tiie  antunin  and  winter 

stomachs  of  these  fish,  when  the  ecu-  these  small  shoals  join  and  form  the 

tents  were  Ti(<t  so  nfftTted  hy  di^'o.stion  '*  banking  schulls,"  which  are  the  oh-* 

as  to  exliibit  nothing  but  a  glutinous  ject  of  the  St  Ives  fishery  prepara- 

mibfltanoe,  wlueh  ia  very  often  the  tiona.  But  although  our  ooaeta  are 

case,  tlie  principal  matter  discovered  never  entin  ly  tlcstTted  by  the  pil- 

has  been  composed  ot  the  remains  of  chanls,  siiii  the  hiriro  inasa  of  them 

biuall  crastaceous  animals  and  little  retire  into  deep  water ;  and  it  is  even 

•hrirap.').   The  lisli  have  often  been  eappoaedthattneyreeorttothe  south- 

gernhnntiii:,' along  the  bottom,  among  west,  west,  and  north-west  of  the 

the  sand  and  gravel,  apparently  in  Scilly  Islands.    In  June  or  Jnly  this 

eearch  of  small  particles  of  food:  for  immense  concourse  of  fish  begins  to 

they  certainly  do  not  feed  on  the  moveaouthward,  and  striking  the  land 

wwl.    It  h  roniarkable  tliat  in  tlie  pomowhere  about  tlie  Land's  End,  a 

stomach  of  one  pilchard  tliere  M  ere  portion  of  them  turn  in  a  north-east- 

found  more  than  tw*  hundred  and  eriy  direction,  and  paning  by  St  Itob, 

forty  pairs  of  €ye9.  No  one  will  ven^  eometimee  give  its  population  a 

ture  to  affirm  tliat  these  are  eyes  of  chance  of  a  summer  "scnull ;"  the  re- 

the comminuted  remains  of  the  fern-  mainder  split  oli*  and  go  up  along  the 

web;*' hot  still  a  year  that  produces  eouth  coast,  eometimes  giving  the 

a  very  larj^e  number  of  fem-webs  may  Merlyn,  Penzance,  and  Mount's  men 

also  iKMUoductive  of  all  other  inm't.H;  a  chance  of  Reenriiitj  some  of  them; 

fuid  if  the  pilchard  comes  to  feed  uu  and  at  others,  taking  a  direct  line 

sach  food,  we  may  look  for  a  good  across  the  Mount's  Bay  to  the  Lizard, 

eeoson  uf  pilelianl.i  to  foll.iw  the  ad-  when  they  either  get  no  fhsli,  or  only 

vent  of  lar^re  masses  of  the  fern-web  f?urh  as  may  be  taken  by  the  drift- 

and  other  tiies  ainl  insects.  uetii. 

It  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  the  The  fishery  on  this,  the  south  coast, 
herring  an '1  the  pilclianllioth  arrive  is  a  summer  one;  the  fish  are  then 
here  from  the  Polar  iSeas  to  spawn,  much  more  productive  of  oil,  but  not 
but  this  idea  has  long  been  an  ex-  so  fine  or  bo  firm  as  those  taken  on 
ploded  one;  for,  in  the  first  ]  )Ia<  e,  the  the  north  coast  in  the  winter.  These 
pilch.in!  is  never  seen  in  the  Polar  winter  "schulls"  appear  on  the  north - 
regions,  and  ^condiyi  more  recent  eastern  parts  of  our  shores,  and  hav- 
obsemtioa  as  to  its  migrations  all  ing  onoe  touched  the  ooastykeep  close 
proves  that  the  fish  never  go  from  us  to  it,  making  a  continuous  course,  but 
to  any  great  distance,  ana  that  our  enteriii.cf  each  little  sandy  inlet  and 
phores  are  never  (^uite  deserted  by  bay  they  pass.  Then  it  is  that  the 
them.  The  pilehardis  found  in  thesto-  St  Ives  people  look  for  fish ;  but  if 
mach  of  tlie  liakc  and  eod  throughout  the  fish  take  a  deep  course,  as  they 
the  winter  and  .spring,  after  the  time  sometimes  do,  they,  like  the  Mount  s 
of  their  coasting  smiU  is  over.  The  liay  men,  are  deprived  of  their  har- 
spring  mackeru  nets  of  ten  catch  pil-  Teat,  ana  know  only  of  the  propin- 
cuardsi,  and  verj'  early  in  the  summer  quity  of  the  coveted  fish  from  the  re- 
small  slioalii,  or  '*  Bciiulls,"  as  they  are  porta  of  passing  vessels,  or  the  glean- 
called,  are  seen  on  the  surface  on  the  ings  of  the  drift  fishermen.  From  St. 
south  coast  of  Cornwall.  In  the  Itcs  they  go  westward,  sometimes  he- 
Mount's  r^n y  the  best  fishing  comes  on  yond  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  arc  not  seen 
in  the  summer  moutiis,  June,  July,  Au-  a^ain  until  the  next  year ;  and  some- 
gufii^  andSeptember.  Here,at8tl¥e8)  tunes  passing  between  those  Islands 
RDd  at  otfaflf  pltfoes  on  the  north  co^st,  and  the  l4iu8End,  th^nakc  an  oasfr- 
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eriy  turn  and  go  up  the  south  coast  to 
Megavissey  Bay. 

Such  arc  the  most  probable  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  migrations  of  the  pii- 
chaids ;  but,  even  if  they  be  correct 
the  caum  itf  the  migrations  is  still 
a  myntery — why  they  come  where 
they  do,  or  why  they  iio  not  migrate 
elsewhere,  where  they  vould  find,  so 
fur  as  wo  know,  the  same  food,  the 
fMime  water,  the  same  t<'mperature, 
and  the  same  varied  aiiores  as  those 
they  frcc^nent  here  )  The  cause  may 
yet  be  discnvprnl. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  prat^tlcal 
part  of  the  subject,  and  hi-^it  of  all  to 
the  different  peopls  who  are  employed 
in  the  daily  occupation  of  the  seine 
fishery.  First,  then,  there  are  the 
"huers,"  whose  office  it  is  to  keep 
watch  m>m  t)ie  hills  wluch  overlook 
the  bav,  for  the  n^^proach  of  the 
"8chulis"offiah.  For  when  a"  ach  oil" 
enters  the  hav  and  nearsthe  coasti 
they  become  plainly  visible  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye  oy  the  dark  red  orpurple 
hue,  which  i&  cauiied  by  their  dense 
mass  passing  over  the  bright  sand 
bottom  of  the  bay.  In  the  JTount's 
Bay  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  aK  nmds 
with  sea-weed,  and  there  the  "  huer" 
is  obliged  to  go  out  in  a  small  boat 
and  hxtk  down  into  the  water  for  the 
AhIi.  But  here  the  water  is  so  fine, 
and  tlie  bottom  so  bright  and  clean, 
tiuit  they  are  seen  distinctly  from  the 
hills  ;  and  there  tlie  "  hiror  '  taken  lii.s 
Stand  from  siuuibo  to  Kimsetlor  tliree 
or  four  months  of  the  ycur. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  piece  of 
water  in  the  world  on  which  men's 
eyes  arc  fixed  so  anxiously  and  so 
constantly  as  on  this  bay  at  St  Ives. 
The  liners  are  ])aid  weekly  wages, 
and  wlien  any  fish  are  taken  by  tlieir 
**  concerns,"  they  get  a  twentieth  part 
of  all  that  are  landed.  Thev  have  a 
house  on  each  hill,  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  adventurers,  wliere 
they  work  and  eat  theii'  meaio ,  and 
here  they  turn  in  and  take  a  nap 
when  thry  Iiave  no  immediate  inte- 
rest in  looking  out  Over  the  fire- 
place there  is  a  board  prohibiting 
smoking  or  playing  cards  in  the 
house. 

Next  iu  order  are  the  seiners.  There 
are  eiglit  men  in  eaeh  seine-boat  six 
to  row  the  boat,  one  who  steers  with 
an  oar,  and  assists  the  eighth  man  to 
ca8t>  or  as  it  is  termed,  to  shoot'' 
thesQine*  Th«n  there  an  five  othen 


who  manage  the  "tow-boat,**  the  use 
of  which  we  shall  leant  presently; 

and  two  lads,  who  manaqe  a  little 
boat,  called  the  "/o/^<rr,"  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  ^follower**  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  on  and  follow  the 
other  boats.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
allows  two  "low-boats"  to  each  seine, 
so  that  there  are  no  lees  than  twenty- 
two  men  engaged  in  the  nianagenicnt 
of  u  seine.  The  seiner's  wages  vary 
from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  u  weel^ 
and  when  th^  catch  fish  they  are 
entitled  to  one  ninth  of  tlir  whole. 

Tliere  arc  about  two  hundred  men, 
seiners  and  huers,  who  are  paid 
weekly  wages ;  and  in  addition  to 
these,  at  letist  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men  are  called  *'blowser8f'  who  have 
to  laimch  the  boats,  cany  the  seines 
from  the  lofts  to  the  boats,  and  to 
pull  the  seine,  when  shot,  into  suffi- 
ciently slmilow  water  to  secure  it 
These  men  are  paid  no  regidar 
wages ;  they  have  certain  *'  allow- 
ances" for  extra  work,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  season,  receive  be- 
tween them  two  shillings  and  ten 
pence  for  everj'  liog.sliead  of  fish  that 
haa  been  cured  daring  the  year  ty 
their  own  coiupanv. 

These  are  all  the  outdoor  people 
who  arc  employed :  and  now  for  the 
out-door  materials.  First  the  seine  : 
this  is  a  large  net  of  very  small  mesh, 
so  that  a  pilchard  cannot  pass  through 
or  get  meshed  in  it.  Before  the  pre- 
sent year,  for  a  very  long  time,  all  the 
netting  was  brought  ftom  Bridportin 
Dorsetshire,  and  made  into  semes  by 
women  at  St.  Ives;  but  during  last 
season  they  netted  a  large  quantity  at 
home^  and  this  was  formerly  the  nspal 
custom.  The  average  size  of  a  seine 
at  St.  Ives  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fatlioms  long,  and  eight  fathoms  deep; 
bnt  some  of  the  new  ones  measure  aa 
much  iis  two  hundred  fathf  r/i^  in 
IcTigtli,  and  are  eleven  fathoms  deep. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  seine  runs 
what  is  odled  the  "head-rope,"  on 
wliich  arc  placed  thickly  together 
large  round  pieces  of  cork ;  and  at 
the  bottom  is  the  "foot-rope,"  on 
which  are  strong  heavv  leads  to  sink 
tlie  net.  When  the  fish  are  enclosed, 
the  leads  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  eorka  floatoig  on  the  sumesL 
the  seine  forms  a  perpendicular  wall 
ar onn  d  them.  The  price  of  a  seine  is 
about  £lb!j. 

Xheft  oomes  the  seine-boat^  which 
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is  a  large  boat,  and  costs  about  ^40. 
Beside  the  large  net  or  seine,  there 
are  smaller  nets,  called  "thwart,"  or 
stop^nete."  These  are  shorter  than 
tiie  Mine,  but  of  the  same  depth,  and 
one  or  two  are  always  shot  with  the 
p^lno.  Knrh  "stop-net"  is  carried  in 
a  separate  boat,  which  is  called  the 
'*tow*boat,*'  and  eoeta  about  £26. 
The  "  folyer,"  which  atteiuls  on  the 
lan:f*r  boats,  is  rowed  by  two  latls, 
and  costs  about  £i4.  ThcsOy  with 
the  capstans"  and  their  appliances, 
make  up  the  outdoor  material. 

The  bay  is  divided  into  six  stations 
for  the  regulation  of  the  tl-jherv.  Thciie 
divisions  are  marked  by  high  white* 
washed  j>oles  fixed  on  the  hills.  At 
each  boundary  of  the  divisions  three 
are  put  in,  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
when  your  eye  sees  the  three  in  one, 

50U  have  the  line  of  separation  fixed, 
'hree  of  these  stations  are  "in  hand" 
cndyvhen  the  tide  has  risen  to  a  cer- 
tain hei^t :  these  are  called  Carrack- 
gladden,  the  Poll,  and  Forth -Tninstcr; 
the  other  three  are  low- water  stations, 
and  an  called  the  Leigh,  Pedu-OlTer, 
and  Caim-crouse.  Pedu-Olver  is  al- 
ways "in hand,"  butis not worthmueh 
when  Porth-minster,  the  next  station, 
occnined.  Now  we  have  said  that 
there  are  248  seines  at  St.  Ive.s  ;  that 
they  use  only  a  quarter  part  of  these 
ever^'  year ;  and  tliat  the  wliole  fish- 
ery IS  carried  on  by  four  large  eompa- 
nies,  nr  •'concerns."  At  the  c  »m- 
mencemcnt  of  the  season,  in  August, 
the  heads  of  these  concerns  meet  and 
draw  out  a  stemming  list,"  for  the 
then  coming  season.  In  th  is  1  i  st  ca  ch 
concern  is  entitled  to  a  number  of 
tnnis,  or  "stems,**  at  the  different 
stations,  corresponding  to  their  num- 
ber of  seines:  of  course  the  more 
seines  the  more  chances,  and  lience 
the  neeessity  of  keeping  up  one's  pro- 
p<irtion  f)f  8tock.  A  li.st  is  tlierefore 
made  out  long  enough  to  serv  e  for  the 
season,  in  which  the  due  proportion 
of  **  stioms"  are  given  to  each  conoem 
at  eat^h  station.  Now  A  hju«  thn  first 
"stem"'  atCarrack-gladd('n,an(i  tliere- 
fore hiis  boats  go  down  to  the  btation 
at  the  proper  state  of  the  tide,  put 
his  "warp'  — the  rope  connected  with 
the  seine — on  the  snore,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  stem.  Here  the  men  sit  in  the 
boats,  with  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
ibr  the  alarm  from  the  "huei'*  at  the 
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approach  <kf  "fish,"  until  the  tide 
shows  that  the  **8tem"  is  over.  They 

then  go  home ;  and  if  it  be  daylight 
at  the  return  of  the  tide,  they  return 
to  their  post ;  th^  have  that  stm 
for  one  day,  at  a  certain  state  of  the 
tide.  If  no  fish  appear  that  day, 
their  chance  for  the  time  is  gone;  but 
if  they  shoot,  the  "stem  imme- 
diately belongs  to  B,  who  stands  se- 
cond on  the  list,  and  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  wait  lor  his  turn  until 
the  next  day. 

But  all  this  tedious  "stemming 
list"  has  been  completed  before  you 
and  I  came  down  here,  stranger ;  and 
so  we  look  down  from  the  hill  where 
we  are  standing  on  little  groups  of 
boats  at  anchor,  which  are  holding 
their  respective  "  sterna"  The  boats 
are  now  all  open,  and  wc  can  see  the 
high  pile  of  netting  in  the  seine  Ixiat, 
neatly  covered  with  its  tarpauim  and 
ooil  of  **warp,"  and  the  men  lonng- 
ing  idly  about,  or  playing  at  "chc- 
quera"  on  the  .seats  of  the  boat  ;  but 
if  there  were  rain  or  wind,  we  should 
them  all  neatly  tented  ovtn  in  the 
l)ows  with  a  piece  of  <'anva.s.s  s])read 
on  three  oars;  when  this  is  up  the 
boat  rides  head  to  wind,  and  the  men 
are  quite  sheltered. 

Let  us  now  go  down  to  the  "beacon- 
house,"  and  find  out  from  the  "huei-s" 
if  there  be  "any  likes  of  fisli,"  whe- 
ther they  have  heard  of  any  in  the 
channel  from  the  coa.sting  vessels,  or 
whether  they  have  seen  any  **schuils' ' 
from  the  hiu  to-day.  Here  we  find  a 
set  of  hardy  sailor-looking  men,  who 
are  walking  about  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  as  if  they  hati  nothing 
to  do:  tney  have  the  regular  marefi 
of  the  sailor,  "six  steps  and  over- 
board." In  front  of  the  comfortable 
house  in  which  they  cook,  ea^  and 

Set  shelter,  is  a  pole,  from  which  is 
ying  just  now  a  white  flag,  to  show 
that  Forth -iniuster  stem  is  in  liand 
— thid  is  the  first  highwatt-r  stem 
that  comes  due— but  presently  this 
flag  will  be  lowered,  and  a  red  liall 
run  ui^  showing  that  Carrack-glad- 
deu  and  all  other  highwater  "stems" 
are  in  hand.  This  staid-looking  fcl- 
uith  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  is 
the  iiuerj  who  is  looking  out  for  the 
Porth-minster  boat  Uw  hands,  in> 
deed,  are  idle,  but  look  at  his  eye ; 
see  how  it  scans  tlie  water  below  him 
at  every  turn  in  his  short  beat ;  and 
let  but  a  **sehull*'  of  fish  appear, 
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and  we  shall  see  him  at  work,  hands, 

luiif^s,  body,  and  mind— for  it  is  sharp 
work  sometimes— a  thousand  or  two 

Sounds  made  or  h>st  in  a  minute — all 
epending  on  bis  judgment. 
Lot  us  see  what  chance  there  is  of 
seein''  sport  tliis  morning. 

"Well,  Julm,  any  likes  of  fish  to- 
dav  ]" 

Bray  passed  in  the  Channul,  ther* 

tellin',  sir." 

"  Have  yon  seen  any  thing  from  the 
hill  ?" 

"  Seed  afiiw  little  plajing  schullf? 
off  deep  in  the  momiu' :  but  nothing 
'tall  in  the*  stems.'" 

"  Perhaps  we  may  see  something 
at  the  floo<l  r 

"  P  raps  we  may,  sur ;  is  no  know- 

e  will  go  down  into  the  town  and 
BOO  that,  leaving  the  "huers''  to  look 
out  The  first  impressions  you  will 
receive  on  getting  into  St.  Ives  are, 
that  the  women  are  all  an^'n',  and  the 
men  all  gentlemen  at  large,  with  no- 
thing to  do.  You  hear  women  scream- 
ing in  a  high  treble,  with  a  most  pe- 
ciuiar  tone — in  fact  intoning  their 
sentence  Their  ordiuiuy  gossip, 
which  is  carried  on  from  door  to  door, 
or  from  one  aide  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  somiids  to  one  unaccustomed  to 
it  lilos  a  furiously  conte^jted  quarrel 
The  men  are  generally  the  more  oniet 
and  sedate  sex  ;  they  appear  to  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  busincHs  of 
life,  like  ordinar^^  mortals.  They 
stick  th^  hands  into  their  pockets 
and  walk  up  and  down,  or  sit  in  long 
rows  along  the  quay  and  wharf. 
Many  of  them  are  retired  seafaring 
men,  whose  chief  eiQoyment  consists 
in  looking  at  the  operations  of  tlie 
vessels  and  boats  in  the  harbour,  and 
in  spinning  and  listening  to  yarns  of 
bygone  days.  Others  are  men  who 
should  be  at  sea  now,  but  who  prefer 
idling  about  at  home,  hoping  that  they 
may  obtain  some  employment  about 
the  flsbeiy.  It  is  very  clear  that  not 
only  a  lai^e  amount  of  capital  is 
wasted  in  this  pilchard  fishery,  but 
that  the  energies  of  very  many  <n  the 
inhabitants  are  unemployed  in  the 
expectation  of  something  good  fum- 
ing up.  Imagine,  then,  the  anxiety 
of  all  parties  as  toe  season  advanoea 
and  the  pilchards  come  not.  An  en- 
ormous capital  invested  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  great  expenses  incurred  without 
any  refcum ;  one  lot  of  men  working 
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for  months  for  very  small  pay,  and 

another  lot  waiting  for  work  which 
never  conies.  A  want  of  fish  is,  in 
fact,  a  famine;  there  is  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  a  winter  of 
poverty,  want,  and  starvation. 

But  \ve  promised  to  take  you  to  St 
Ives  to  sec  them  catch  pilchards,  and 
we  have  come,  it  appeus,  on  a  lucky 

0  not  l>c  alarmed ;  the  town  is  not 
on  fire ;  there  has  no  mad  bull  brok«i 
loose ;  it  is  all  right.  "  Awa  ;  the 
Triton:  awa  !"  -that  is  the  "huer" 
on  the  hill  we  left  just  now  "  hailing" 
the  boat  which  has  the  first  stem  at 
Porth-mmster.  Hear  how  heartily 
they  answer 

"  Heva,  heva,"  is  the  cry  through, 
the  whole  town.  See  how  they  are 
running ;  men,  women,  and  children 
seem  to  be  all  suddenly  IxTeft  of 
sense  |they  aic  all  running  and  shout- 
ing "  Heva.  heva."  See  tlie  idle  men 
take  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets 
and  bestir  themselves,  and  they,  too, 
cry  "  Heva.  '  Some  of  them  run 
down  to  the  quay  to  look  out  for  a 
l>erth,  should  there  be  an  extra  crew 
wanted  presently;  others  rush  up 
through  the  town  towards  the  look- 
out hill,  and  as  they  go  up  the  street 
tliey  shout  "  Hcvil,  heva.  Perhaps 
one  puts  his  head  in  at  the  door  of 
some  IHend  who  has  not  yet  heard 
the  news,  and  sings  out,  "  Jan,  do  ee 
knoaw  ea  heva  ?  Heva  all  of  a-light. 
The  P'mister  boat  is  to  sea  And 
away  goes  Jan,  too,  shouting  with  the 
rest,  "  Heva,  luiva." 

Thev  are  ott"  to  the  hill,  and  wc  will 
go  with  them.  See  the  Triton  is  pull- 
ing straight  off  from  the  shore  with 
the  two  "  tow-boats,"  and  the  "  fol- 
yer"  in  her  wake.  And  look  at  the 
two  men  on  the  top  of  this  hedge  : 
the  one  who  is  holding  those  two 
white  balls  of  calico  over  his  head  is 
the  "huer,"  who  is  working  the  seine- 
boat.  The  balls  arc  made  of  cross 
hoops  of  cane  covered  with  white 
calico,  and  arc  called  "  bushes,"  be- 
cause the  custom  was,  and  is  still  in 
some  places,  to  use  a  furze  bush  for 
this  purpose.  The  otlu  r  man  witil 
bushes  is  waiting  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  tow-boats  when  it  is 
necessary  to  shoot  the  nets. 

Now  listen ;  no  noise,  or  we  shall 
get  into  (li^ieTace. 

"  I  reckon  the're  coin'  to  th'  casterd 
abit,BiU." 
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"  las,  BO  they  be,*'  "schiiir*  in  sight    But  vre  must 

Both  bushes  are  imracdiritcly  held  watrh  our  old  friend  the  "ftitOD,** 

in  the  right  hand,  and  the  seine-boat's  and  see  how  they  get  on. 

head  comes  round  to  the  eastward,  See  the  fint  tow-boat  hat  ebot  all 

the  other  boats  fullowinir.  her  i)ot  out,  and  tliero  Is  not  sufficient 

*'We  he  off  deep  enough  now;  I  of  tlu*  seine  left  m  the  big  boftt  to 

6h;vll  quiet  uru,  b'lieve."  mGet  it. 

Down  go  both  bm^es  close  to  his  CkKtl'TOoae,  aeoond  tow-boat" 
ffH'U  and  then  lie  moves  them  slowly  In  _:      nnother  stop-net,  ami  now 
up  and  down  from  his  feet  to  his  the  seme- boat  and  she  overlap  each 
knees,  and  in  an  instent  it  is  "  Easy,  other,  and  etUl  are  throwing  out  net- 
all,"  on  board  the  hoeta.  ting. 

But,  porliaps,  ynu  are  wondering  All  is  out  now — the  fish  are  mir- 
what  they  are  aiter  all  thia  time,  rounded — aee  how  wild  they  are — 
Look  down  beie  unte  the  diff  Bo  look  at  them  breaking  up  in  the  aebe, 
you  not  see  a  red  colonr  in  the  water  1  till  they  look  like  a  boiling  pot — look 
See,  like  a  eloud  monng  slowly  on  to  how  they  efiarge  the  sides  of  the  net 
the  point  where  the  boats  are.   Well,  and  rush  about      Biowsers !  blow- 
thftttea  "aehull**  of  fish.  Thejrare  aenl  blowBen!"   The^  are  ealline 
coming  close  round  the  point,  and  the  the  men  wln^  office  it  is  to  lay  hold 
**huer'  sees  that  he  has  worked  his  of  the  warii  that  w;i5  left  on  the  beach, 
boat  off  too  far.   He  is  now  swinging  and  pull  the  seiue  into  shallow  water, 
the  bushes  like  a  man  awinge  hia  The  ^Folyer"  haa  i^ne  out  on  tiie 
hands  to  wami  them  in  cold  weather,  cross,  where  the  seine  and  stop-net 
and,  therefore,  thf  Horit  is  "shorteniri;;  join,  to  see  that  no  fish  escape  there, 
in.**    No  ;  a^aiu,  "  Quiet.'*    Look  '*  Beat,  Folyer,  beat !"    See  how  they 
out !  there  will  be  sport  i>resentlv.  aie  tiiraahmg  the  water  with  their 
"  Wind  tow-boat,  Bil!  ;  l  n)k  alife."  oarn.  nnr!  stamping  in  the  br>nf,  to 
See,  the  tow-boat  haa  turned  round  drive  the  lish  away  from  this  diuiger- 
aad  backed  her  stem  close  to  the  ousspot.  The  seine-boat  in  the  mean- 
stem  of  the  seine-boat  to  make  ftat  time  naa  run  in  nearer  the  shore  with 
the  two  net -i!.  so  that  the  fish  may  Tint  a  rope  which  they  make  fast,  and 
escape  at  the  "croes.**   Now,  just  work  with  a  capstan  to  draw  the 
watch  their  fiuHMH-how  quiet  uie^  aelne  open,  leat  tne  fiah  ahonld  jet 
are — not  a  sound  is  heaid— wait !  it  jammed  by  the  net  closing.  The 
"Will  soon  be  over  now.  biowsers  are  hard  at  work  with  the 
**  Shall  us  shoot  her,  Bill  }'*  capstans  on  the  beach  below.  Haul, 
**  Is8 ;  shoot  away  V*  blowaera,  hatd  T'  See  the  aeine,  with 
Round  go  the  lahslies  over  his  head,  its  contents,  is  cTradaaUj  Hearing  land, 
down  to  his  kuees,  wliere  he  movf';  A  fine  sehuU  of  fish, 
them  slowly  up  and  then  down,  and  While  we  have  been  looking,  the 
then  round  again  over  Ilia  head.  Victory"  and  another  have  shot  in 
Hearken  to  8hout8 —  their  turns  ;  and  most  likely  before 
"  Coul- rouse  —  cotU -rouse  ;   the  dark  we  shall  have  a  dozen  or  four- 
F'mester  boat  is  shooting."  teen  seines  in  the  w  ater  :  for  this  ap- 
Awav  goes  the  seine-boat,  flying  pears  to  l>e  a  regular  ^  round"  of  flan, 
through  the  water,  with  two  men  "Well,  John,  what  haTO  jott  got 
**  shooting"  the  net  as  they  go — one  in  the  *l'riton  Y  ** 
man  at  tne  corks  and  the  other  at  "  Aw !  a  fine  aehnll  sure  nuff— a 
the  leads.    Now  the  "hDM*'  has  his  thousand '  hosgeds,'  I  should  say,  BUT. 
bushes  ap  directing  the  conrae  of  the  and  thy  othera  ha'  got  a  fine  paaaeL 
boat.  toOt" 
^'Oonl-nmaefor  thetow-boatyffill.''  A  fine  time  for  St  Ivea :  aee  how 
And  now  Bill  is  going  through  the  th^arerushingaboutpshouting, howl- 
same  apparently  insane  movements  ing  likf  a  lot  of  maniacs.    It  was  all 
as  the  otner  man,  and  away  spring  very  well  when  only  one  boat  was 
the  tow-boat,  paying  out  her  '*atop-  being  worked,  bnt  what  a  Babel  it  is 
net"  aa  she  goes.    Listen  I —  now  !   Every  one  is  shouting  orders 
Awa —the  *  Victory' — awa  !"  in  all  directions;  speaking  trampeta 
That  is  the  "huer,"  whose  boat  are  almost  burst  with  the  eager  voices 
haa  the  neat  stem ;  there  la  another  of  eidted  hnera  and  adventnrem 
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They  must  catch  fish  wlien  they  can, 
for  perhaps  this  is  the  great  "round" 
of  the  year.  Here  is  a  dkctusion. 
C'lmrley  s  boat  is  at  sea  now,  nnd 
Tom's  has  the  next  "  stem,"  and  of 
course  he  is  Mixioiu  for  Oharlcy  to 
shoot  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  How  d(3ii't  ee  shoot  her,  au 
Chearley  1  There's  the  fish  just  to 
the  easrard  of  the  seining  hoat" 

Charley  does  not  condescend  to  an- 
swer, for  ne  has  his  eye,  where  Tom's 
is.  a  little  down  to  the  uaatwaid, 
wnere  there  is  a  large  shoal  of  fish 
coming  up,  ten  times  as  big  as  the 
one  close  to  hia  Ix^at ;  he  i.s  watching: 
to  see  what  chaiice  hu  will  have  of 
them,  before  he  loses  his  chance  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  "selmll."  You 
may  imagine  Tom's  feelings,  who  has 
tl^e  next  chance. 

"How  don't  ee  shoot  her.au  Chearley 
— <8  a  tidy  little  brush  o'  fish  ?" 

**  Hould  thy  tongue,  wust  ee ;  I  arn't 
gop'  to  throw  away  my  chcanoe  for 
^  Msketftd  offish,  to  please  thee." 

"That's  just  like  ee,  that  es ;  your 
eyes  are  bi^iger  than  the  seine :  waent 
eatch  none  yourself,  and  waent  lev 
nobody  else  catcii  none." 

But  Cliarlcy  ia  in  possession  and  so 
is  very  quiet  about  xt 

"I  shaent  shoot  for  thy  telling,  so 
tljrn  niay'st  so  well  houUi  tliy  tongue." 

But  conie  on,  Charley  will  have 
shot  iu  a  few  luiuutes,  and  then  Tom, 
in  his  turn,  will  have  to  back  his 
opinion  against  the  field,  and  sec  that 
no  plausible  argument  misleads  him. 
There  are  Charleys  and  Toms  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  well  would  it  be  for 
lis  if  we  valued  the  great  schuU  suffi- 
ciently to  forego  the  spaU  catches 
which  are  thrown  in  our  way,  and 
wiiich  tlie  world  prompts  us  to  seize. 
"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  is  not  Mwaya  so  good  a 
proTerb  as  it  looks. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  fish 
which  we  have  seen  enclosed  ?  Where 
can  they  stqw  awj\y  such  a  c^uaiitityl 
A  thousand  hogsheads  in  one  seine, 
and  a  dozen  seiner  in  water  altogether. 
There  are  prepamtions  going  on  iu 
the  town  now,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  they  will 
begin  t'^  take  them  up.  Large  boats 
are  employed  tor  this  puroose,  called 
"dippers"  or  "flats,"  widen  are  laden 
with  fi^h  until  they  are  almost  level 
ipth  the  water,  and  then  aro  towed 
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home  to  the  l>each.  This  process  of 
taking  up  the  fish  is  called  **tucking," 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  connected  with  this  fishcrj'. 

It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  the  water 
as  smooth  as  possible,  and  fhe  fish 
that  were  endoeed  last  night  are  all 
safe  in  the  seines.  Btit  this  \n  very 
fai*  from  being  the  case  always,  fur 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  securing 
and  anchoring  the  nets,  when  fish  are 
caught,  much  damage  is  often  done  : 
foot-ropes  slipped,  sometimes  by  ac- 
cident and  sometimes  from  mischief ; 
seines  torn  l>y  (heir  own  jmcli'irs  or 
those  of  tlieir  neighbours ;  and  many 
a  man  who  has  gone  home  leaving  a 
thousand  or  th  e  hundred  hogsheads 
of  fish  in  his  seine,  come.s  in  the  morn- 
ing nnd  tinds  a  hole  as  big  aH  a  house, 
and  all  his  treasure  ^one.  Hero  they 
are,  however  this  time,  and  we  will 
get  a  boat  and  go  down  on  the  "tuck." 

Here  is  the  "Triton."  that  shot  last 
night :  now  she  has  her  ** tuck-net** 
on  board,  and  is  about  to  commenoe 
operations.  All  these  empty  boata 
round  the  seine  are  to  be  filled  this  tide 
to  be  taken  to  the  beach.  Those  men 
clad  in  oil  skin  with  the  baskets  are 
the  "  tuckers,"  they  get  seven  and  six 
pence  a  tuck  as  wages.  Now  they 
nave  all  their  complement,  and  will 
begin.  You  see  that  the  "  tuck -net " 
i.s  a  huge  bag  which  they  are  ^^llOf»ting 
roimd  tne  fisli  iu  the  net  keepmg  the 
ropes  which  are  attached  to  the  bot> 
tom  in  the  boat  as  well  as  those  at  the 
t^ip.  When  the  "  tuck-net "  has  been 
shot,  two  empty  boats  are  brought 
up  to  take  one  set  of  the  ropes  which 
the  "Trit r  m,  ' who  is  the  "tu -k  boat," 
hauls  upon  the  other  set  .N  uw,  theUj 
haul  away ;  the  slack  netting  is  pulled 
into  the  "tuck-boat,"  the  ropes  pulled 
tight  up  by  the  empty  boats,  and  up 
comes  the  "tuck-net"  full  of  pil- 
chards, In  with  your  baskets  and 
bail  them  out— the  sooner  the  better, 
for  fi.4i  soon  die  in  the  "tuck."  Two 
men  to  a  basket  facing  each  other, 
having  each  one  leg  in  the  boat  and 
another  in  the  wat^r,  or  rather,  in  the 
fish,  for  the  whole  "tuck-net"  is  full, 
and  looks  like  a  huge  vessel  of  boiiiii^ 
silver. 

The  fish  nish.  ,)un\p,  and  slip  about 
until  you  cannot  hear  your  own  voice 
from  their  noiHC.  But  see  the  two 
boats  that  were  first  pulled  in  have 
been  ^ed  with  what  looks  now  like 
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molten  silver,  and  two  othen  hsTe 
taken  their  plnrp. 

''How  many  boat-loads  will  you 
teke  vp  this  tidel"  we  ask  the 
master-eeiner,  who  sapeiintenda  the 
tncking. 

"Maybe  twenty  boat-load,  sur.  But 
do  ee  remember  the  schull  that  was 

catchcd  herein  the  *Ho])o'  in  '51,  sur? 
That  was  a  schull — forty  or  fifty  !)oat- 
load  a  day,  for  nigh  a  fortnight ;  why 
they  took  5,555  hotheads  of  fish  oirt 
o'  she.  I  do  mina  it  by  the  fower 
fives." 

This  was  the  largest  shoal  of  fish  ever 
taken  at  St.  Ives.  Think  what  a  num- 
ber of  pilchards  there  must  have  been 
in  all ;  there  were  5,555  hotheads 
taken  to  the  cellar,  independentlv  of 
wh.it  was  stolen,  wasted,  and  lost 
Rich  hnpshcad  contains  27,0(X)  fish, 
on  an  average,  so  that  there  must  have 
been  in  this  one  shoal  14,998,500  fish ! 
and  every  fish,  as  we  shall  see  by-und- 
by,  in  the  cellar,  is  passed,  separately, 
through  the  hand  in  packing,  twice 
€ver--once  when  thev  are  packed  in 
salt,  and  again  when  tney  are  put  into 
the  ca.skB. 

These  boats  of  lish  are  going  home- 
vard,  and  we  must  follow  thrai,  that 
▼e  may  see  the  ^vhnlr  process. 

The  boats  are  drawn  in  on  the 
beach  as  close  as  possible.  And  now 
look  at  those  tall,  strong  fellows, 
rlotlicd  in  oil -skin  from  head  to  foot, 
with  the  huge  pads  of  hay  on  their 
ahoolden;  these  are  the  watermen — 
fleneiaUY  countrymen,  and  miners 
You  will  not  envy  them  their  l^ertlis 
by-and-by.  for  tiiey  will  have  to  walk 
opt  into  tne  water  up  to  thor  arm- 
irits,  jierhaps,  so  n.s  to  reoeiYe  the 
Mysket  of  fish  from  the  side  of  the 
heavily-laden  boat,  and  with  this  bur- 
den of  wet,  streaming  fish,  he  has  to 
wade  in  to  the  beach  and  deposit  his 
burden.  The  pad  is  to  ease  his  shoul- 
der, and  to  prevent  the  draining  from 
the  fish  running  down  his  neck.  No, 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  berth;  but  he  gets 
well  paid,  and  what  will  not  men  do 
for  money  1  See — he  has  made  a  be- 
ginning. In  he  goes,  rushing  through 
the  water.  He  will  go  more  leisurely 
before  the  boat  is  empty.  He  has  got 
his  first  basket  on  his  rack,  which  ne 
brings  in  and  upsets  into  a  vessel 
called  a  "gurry,"  m  which  the  fish  are 
carried  by  porters  from  the  beach  to 
the  cellar.  A  '*gurry"  is  a  sort  of 
•qiiare  deep  box,  with  two  handles 


projecting  before  and  behind,  and  is 
carried  ])y  two  men,  like  a  hand-bar- 
row. And  now  the  scrambling  begins. 
It  is  a  universalhr-reoeived  nuudm  in 
St.  Ives,  that  it  is  ''no  harm  to  steal 

*fi3h.'" 

The  pillage  begins  on  the  "tuck," 
where  there  are  always  a  lot  of  boys 

and  young  men  in  small  boats  helping 
themselves  whenever  they  can  get  a 
chance;  and  as  very  often  they  are 
the  sons  of  the  men  at  work,  they 
generally  manage  to  get  a  good  sup- 
ply, for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  on 
the  beach.  But  now  that  the  water- 
men harebegun  to  discharge  tiic  boats, 
a  general  scraniljle  begins.  Children 
of  all  sizes — half-naked  very  often — 
are  out  in  the  water  eatching  at  th« 
fish  that  may  fall  from  the  baskets, 
or  tlmisting  their  hands  into  tliem 
when  they  can.  Others  on  the  beach 
make  dutches  at  the  fish  In  the  ''gur- 
ries," which  they  follow  to  the  cellar- 
doors,  making  constant  attacks  on  it, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  raps  which  they 
get  from  the  sticks  of  the  bojrs  who 
arc  paid  to  watch  the  "gurnen^*  in 
their  transit. 

We  have  seen  the  fisli  carried  to  the 
cellar,  where  they  are  thrown  out  on 
the  ground,  and  lightly  sprinkled  with 
salt  by  two  or  three  children  employed 
for  the  purpose.  Have  you  ever  ex- 
amined a  pilchard  1  It  is,  you  see,  of 
the  genus  Chij-fi ;  its  head  is  de- 
pressed ;  the  bod v  covered  with  larse 
thin  eoales,  which  are  very  easily 
t  iclud  from  the  fish;  tlM  colour  is 
deep  V)lue  on  the  back  and  upper  part 
of  the  head,  and  silvery  white  on  the 
sides  and  belly;  theindesarenlvery 
gray;  the  mouth  small  and  without 
teeth ;  the  lower  jaw  projects  a  little 
beyond  the  upper,  but  not  so  much  as 
hi  the  herring,  which  fish  it  somewhat 
resembles.  The  herring, however, be- 
sides having  a  uiDre  projecting  lower 
jaw,  is  furtner  distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  its  body,  which  is  not  so 
round  as  the  pilchard,  and  the  scales, 
which  are  larger,  refract  the  light  dif- 
ferently. The  average  length  of  a 
full-grown  pilchard  is  9^  inches,  and 
the  depth  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches; 
but  they  have  been  taken  occasionally 
as  long  as  18  inches.or  13  inehes. 

And  now  all  this  heap  of  fish  has 
to  Ih"  salted;  and  here  come  the  women 
and  children  who  are  to  do  the  w(»rk. 
The  women  are  the  ^'buikersJ'  and  the 
chUdien  their ''leiN/era"  Each  child 
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has  a  small  basket  given  it,  and  one-  more  expert  are  at  work,  and  bo  en- 
half  are  enj^afred  to  "tend"  fish,  and  diinji^ering  the  safety  of  the  whole  heap, 
the  other  half  to  "tend  '  mlt.  You  see  it  seems  an  endless  work, for 
Fish  oat  of  water  are  very  perish-  although  the  womeiuune  packing  awaj 
able  things,  and  must  be  put  awny  :us  very  fast,  yet  the  porters  are  stdl  car- 

aiiickly  as  possible;  find,  tliercfore,  rving  UK^e  fish  iroui  the  boats,  and 

ley  are  to  begin  at  once.    Isuw  the  tliere  will  be  work  enough  to  keep 

noise  commences,  which  will  go  on  them  all  night  at  it,  and  in  the  monk' 

witliout  any  intermission  all  ni!^it,or  ing  they  will  be  tucking  again, 

until  all  the  fish  in  the  cellar  arc  The  iish  arc  left  in  these  "bulks" 

worked  away.  The  womenare  placed  for  six  weeks,  when  they  are  taken 

ina  rqnr,  jnatdoee  enough  together  to  out  and  thrown  into  large  troughs  of 

have  elbow  room ;  and  hear  how  they  water,  to  be  freed  from  tne  salt ;  then 

are  screaming — "Salt  here,  salt  here  they  are  drained  and  put  into  baskets, 

— come  along  with  your  salt*'  This  from  which  the  women  fill  the  hogs- 

ia,  first  of  all,  strewed  liberally  on  the  heads  that  are  pla(^  on  the  press, 

ground,  to  make  a  bed  for  the  fir.-tt  Tlie  bottum  of  tne  press  is  formed  of 

Uyer  of  fish  in  the  "bulk"  or  pile  of  long  plunks,  so  let  into  the  ground  as 

fish  and  ealt  which  they  are  about  to  to  form  a  drain  for  the  oil  which  ia 

build;  and  now  the  cry  is  changed  -  pre.s.sed  out  of  the  fish,  and  e?»eapea 

"Fish  here, fish  here — comoalongwith  through  liole.s  purposely  cut  in  the 

your  tish."   Then  comes  the  scientific  bottom  of  the  cnak'  thefee  are  laid 

part  of  the  work,  for  it  is  no  easy  iaak  along,  narallel  with  tne  wall,  while  in 

to  build  a  "bulk"  tliat  will  stand, but  the  wall  are  square  holes  into  which 

o!ie  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  prac-  the  end  of  a  long  pole  is  fixed.  At, 

ticc    On  the  outside  the  fish  are  laid  the  other  end  of  these  jwlea  are  sus- 

in  a  row,  just  resting  on  each  other,  pended  large  stones,  which  bringdown 

with  their  heads  a  little  turned  up-  the  inner  prirt  of  the  pole  <m  some 

wards.   Then  the  otliers  are  phiced  pieces  of  wood  piled  on  the  head  of 

at  right  angles  to  them,  beginiiiut]^  the  cask.   The  casks  are  first  "filled," 

from  about  half  way  up  the  <  tutor  fish  each  fish  bein^  pat  in  separately,  and 

right  back  to  the  wall  of  the  cellar,  each  row  forminga  particular  pattern, 

each  fish  being  put  in  sdQorately,  and  They  are  then  put  under  the  presst 

into  its  own  pTaee.  How^itidc^  it  is  which  brings  them  down  to  about  han 

done ;  you  can  hardly  see  the  women's  a  cask  full ;  then  they  are  "re-filled,'* 

hands  working,  nnd  the  layer  is  com-  pressed  again,  and  then  finished,  by 

pleted  in  a  miraculously  short  Um&  oeingwhat  is  called  "back-laid."  .Now 

Jjid  now  what  a  Babel  there  is.  Wo-  the  cask  is '|headedap^"  and  is  ready 

men  and  children  shouting  for  and  for  being  shipped, 

offering  fish  and  salt,  till  the  whole  Each  hogsnead  of  pilehards  costs 

place  beeuid  one  den  of  noii»c  and  eon-  about  15^.,  in  salt,  lalK)ur,  and  paok- 

fnsion.   The  men  who  are  supplying  age  alone ;  of  oonrae,  the  cnnent  ex- 

the  children's  l)a.skets  frf)m  the  salt-  penses  of  the  gear,  with  the  expenses 

cellars  in  tlie  ri.niors,  and  from  the  of  "tueking,"  landing,  &c.,  vaiy  eon- 

hcapof  fish  in  the  eeuLre^  have  enough  siderably,  and  are  dependent  in  a 

to  do.   Away  go  the  (^ildren  along  great  measure  on  the  quantities  taken. 

•thejBW  of  women,  shouting  "  Fi.-^h  '  The  price  of  a  hogshead  in  the  Italian 

—"Salt,"  until  some  one  seizes  the  market — for  they  are  all  sent  to  Italy 

basket,  and  in  goes  its  contents  on  the  — varies  from  3()«.  to  60«.    But  there 

**bulk."   See  what  a  pile  they  have  are  other  profits  which  arise  from  the 

made  already !   It  looks  like  a  solid  fish.   Both  in  "bulking"  and  packing 

wail  of  pilchards'  heads^  for  the  up-  there  are  manv  bad  fish  which  are 

turned  heads  of  the  outside  row  is  tul  thrown  aside;  these  are  called  "mun,** 

you  see ;  and  the  "bulk"  is  built  a.^  and  are  sold  to  the  farmer  for  manure 

regularlyandevenlyaspos  n  ]•>  What  for  about      a 'V^nnry."     Then  tJie 

a  handsome  lot  these  fish womeu  are  old  salt  whieh  is  sifted  off  from  the 

—and  up  to  any  amount  of  chaff  I  fish,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the 

How  they  are  teasing  that  poor  coun-  "bulk,"  sells  for  16«.  a  ton;  and  in 

try  girl,  who  is  not  quite  up  to  the  ]iressing  the  casks  a  large  quantity  of 

science  of  "bulking,"  and  so  is  allow-  oil  runs  away  by  the  drain  at  the 

ing  her  part  of  the  wall  to  lenudn  a"  bottom  into  a  large  vat,  and  this  ia 

Jittle  lower  than  the  parts  where  tha  sold  to  the  Bristol  soap  mannfaotnigni 
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far  an  sTerage  price  of  £36  a  tun  of 

252  pilous. 

A\e  think,  stranc^or,  wo  hare  let  ymi 
into  ail  the  mysteriea  of  the  pilchard 
fishing.  But  you  ihaald  be  younelf 
a  shareholder  in  the  concern  to  apprn- 
ciate  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  with 
which  the  thing  is  carried  out  Vou 
say  you  have  been  excited  when  you 
have  been  fishing  for  salmon,  and 
when  every  thing  depended  on  a  deU- 
cate  cast  of  vour  Une ;  but  think  how 
you  would  feel  if  yonr  salmon  wtoe 
worth  1*1, 0(K)  to  yon.  There  are 
about  9,(.H»u  hog^headti  of  pilchards 
sent  ou  an  average  from  Cornwall  to 


Italy  every  year;  and  ont  of  tlMM^ 

6,(Mm  hogsheads  come  from  thismo- 
turoi^qne  little  bav  at  St.  Ives.  The 
St  Ives  people,  like  the  great  mass  of 
their  OomUn  bretiurm — UiaiikB  to  one 
John  Wesley —are  Methodists;  and  it 
does  seem  pjissing  strange  that  tliey 
should  gain  their  livelihood  by  sup- 
pl>nng  fish  for  thefa^ts  ( >f  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Italy,  and  that  at  their 
yearly  meetin^'K  tliey  should  drink 
the  health  oi  the  Pope,  whom  they 
cannot  auffldeutly  abuse  all  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Bat  Rucb  is  the  faob 
Extremes  meet 


'Tis  but  one  letter  altered  from  per- 
sonalities :  and  to  judge  by  the  lists 
of  publisbere  and  of  circulating-libra- 
rians, the  mass  of  the  readintr  I'fT'  l'  • 
have  for  the  one  almost  the  same  un- 
failing gusto  which  most  men  have 
for  the  other. 

We  give  in  our  "initiatory  foot-note" 
— if  an  Irish  pen  may  venture  ou  such 
an  expression— the  names  of  three  re- 
teat  books  touching  the  e^>eriences 
and  habits,  the  remmiscences  and  pe- 
culiarities of  clerical  life.  We  might 
easQy  have  given  a  dosen  had  we  been 
inclined  to  reckon  up  tlie  imniV>er  of 
popnlar  publications  in  which  the 

parsou"  iigure.s  a  promiueut  type, 
and  the  parsonage  serves  as  the  scene 
upon  wliich  such  different  draniatista 
as  Miss  Sewell  and  Mr.  Trollnj»e  ex- 
hibit the  uctiou  and  passion  of  their 
fictive  performers.  Ab  for  lady  novel- 
ists, the  so  frequent  ap^)earnncc  of  the 
blackooatcd  gentleman  8  white  cravat 
in  (heir  worn  has  been  accounted  for 
upon  the  theory,  that  of  the  active 
outer  life  of  men,  the  parson's  is  that 
one  development  with  which  ladies 
oome  most  frequently  into  contact, 
which  they  have  the  opjwrtunity  of 
most  narrowly  oh>erving,  in  which  it 
is  most  easy  and  usual  for  themselves 
to  have  an  active  share  and  partner- 


ship, and  which,  therefore,  they  can, 
witli  most  confidence  and  sense  of 
truthfulness, describe.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  very'  reaiionable  accoimt  of  the 
phenomenon.  And  it  acoiunts  for 
other  things  besides :  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  rcadino^  of  ladies  of  all  ranks 
in  educated  Britisli  .society  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  addresses  of  cle- 
rical suitors. 

This  readiness  is  not  seldom  sati- 
rized, with  more  or  less  of  bitterness, 
the  vitriol  of  which  is  sometiuies 
sprinkled  on  the  silk  dress  of  the  lady, 
sometimes  upon  the  silk  gown  of  her 
Kuitor. 

As  for  the  latter,  he  may  take  his 
chance.  L<  t  him  laugh  that  wins. 
Her  KUiile,  when  lie  ha.s  won  her,  will 
better  reconcile  him  to  the  sardonic 
grins  of  hid  didtauced  rivals  than  any 
thing  we  can  say  on  his  behalf.  It 
is  jiist  as  well,  too,  that  our  t  lii^ble 
young  cleric  should  be  made  to  wince 
a  little  at  anr  fair  imputation  of  a 
tendency  to  oecome  a  ladies'  man. 
For  the  temptation  to  deserve  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  beset  him  at  one  time  or 
other:  abnoet  as  sure  as  it  is  to  beset 
a  smart  ensign  in  some  crack  corps 
during  some  erisiB  of  his  ganiaon  car 
reer. 

For  black  coate  and  red  coats  tub 
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about  equal  risk  of  being  petted  and 
■poilt  by  gentle  admirers.  Duly  the 
curate  should  remember  that  Ensign 
Green  has  a  crimson  silk  sash  ana  a 
tecuHiliion  sword  to  conTiiioe  mankind 
or  hiB  manhood  when  he  leaves  the 
drawing-room  and  swaggers  over  to  the 

barrack-yard,  whereas  the  Rev.  

Brown*s  alpaca  rainHMfeen  and  hia 
neatly  bound  Church -services  under 
his  left  arm,  will  imt  produce  the  same 
imprcbsiion  upon  tlie  vulgar, — as  ho  be- 
takes himself,  with  benignant  smile, 
from  the  same  drawing-room  to  thr 
Girls'  National  School, — especially 
when  its  sceptical  eye  notes  the  cu- 
rious symbolism  of  the  embroidered 
book-marks— work  of  fair  fingers — 
dangling  from  between  the  leaves  of 
that  eodesiastical  cartouch-box. 

Do  not  misundentand  us,  0,  Rev. 

 Brown,  when  we  exhort  yon,  if 

you  shall  read  the  Rev.  J.  Pycrolt's 

Elkerton  Rectory/*  to  take  special 
note  of  his  nineteenth  (^pttf,  and  of 
the  misadventures  therein  recorded  as 
having  befallen  that  plain,  unassum- 
ing, gentlemanlike  young  man,"  his 
curate,  the  Rev.  "NVallis  Lee.  The 
crown  anil  glorv  of  the  true  parson's 
character  is  godUness  ;  but  what  his 
godliness  shobld  crown  and  glorify  is 
his  manliness,  a  quality  which  laymen 
are  somewhat  slow  to  acknowledge  in 
him.  For  that  is  to  many  men  a  very 
convenient  superstition  which  couples 
religiftn  with  effeminaey,  and  thus 
gives  a  colourable  pretext  to  their  own 
contempt  for  ita  profession.  And  j  ust 
in  so  far  as  the  parson  exhibits  any 
tendeneie.s  t«'  what  Mr.  Py croft  calls 
''maudlin  sentimentality,"  will  he 
■fcrangthen  that  superstition,  and  jus- 
tifv,  after  a  fashion,  that  unjustifi- 
able  contempt. 

But  like  most  superstitions  the 
fidsehood  in  question  is  a  ftmgous 
jn^wth  from  a  truth  comipted.  If 
the  truest  manly  character  be  most 
antagonistic  to  the  notion  of  effemin- 
acy, yet  few  will  qu^tion  that  it  con- 
tarns  certain  element.s  of  the  womanly 
character,  without  which  it  were  it- 
self imperfect  There  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  true  human  type,  a  dualism 
such  as  the  very  force  of  the  term  hu- 
man implies.  And  if  tlie  parson's  en- 
deavour be  to  form  himself  apon  the 
highest  human  tvpe  and  to  exhibit  it. 
the  presence  of  that  element  mav  well 
be  more  visible  in  Iiim  than  in  his 
brother  men.  And,  perhaps,  it  would 


not  be  fiilse  to  say,  that  the  recogniti<  n 
of  its  pre^nce  forms  a  link  of  affinity 

between  him  and  persons  of  the  other 
sex.  Men  laugh  sometimes  at  a  lady  's 
weakness  for  the  weaxer  of  a  BoIdi<n^s 

or  a  sailor's  uniform;  but  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  counted  wanting, 
even  by  the  weakest  of  women,  iu 
that  courage  and  energy  with  which 
she  credit*  so  readily  the  wearer  of 
the  red  coat  or  the  blue.  But  when 
they  laugh  at  the  same  sisterhood  for 
parsonic  predUections,  they  are  apt  to 
fofizet  their  own  deficimcies  in  those 
virtues  of  self-control  and  moral  order 
which  distinguish  the  man  iu  black, 
and  earn  for  him,  it  may  be,  neither 
an  unjust  nor  an  unworthy  preference. 

Mr.  Pyxroft  pitches  his  key  too  low, 
we  take  it,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  treating  of  this  delicate  point. 

*'  A  Rectory  like  Elkerton  may 
very  possibly  "  seem  a  port  in  a  storm  * 
for  daughters  in  danger  of  being 
stretched  on  the  strand  of  this  rude 
world-  "  in  the  eyes  of"  mothers  and 
fathers  too,  when  they  are  painfully 
aware  that  all  their  style  and  esfeab- 
lishment  is  but  as  one  huge  bubble." 
Yet  we  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  no  such  thought  crosses  their 
dau'^hter's  mind  when  she  says  "yes** 
to  the  Rector.  Possibly,  also,  "  i^en- 
tility  is  now-a-days  at  agony  ixiint." 
If  it  be,  'tis  the  best  piece  of  news  we 
have  heard  this  twelvemonth.  Pos- 
sibly "  our  genteel  professions  cannot 
maintain  one  young  gentleman  (except 
by  courtesy)  to  ten  young  ladies." 
Kay,  we  wdl  admit  that  there  is  S(mie 
truth  and  pertinence  in  the  remarl^ 
that  "  for  tne  most  part,  in  country 
places,  the  deny  an  almost  liie  on^ 
gentlemen  of  iaeit  own  degree  of  ra- 
nnement  they  commonly  see  around 
them:"  and  yet.  we  will  maintain 
that  this  is  not  the  main  root  of  their 
partiality  for  the  parson.  The  real 
secret  of  it  lies  deeper.  It  gives  no 
fair  occasion  for  personal  vanity  in 
him,  not  even  for  that  subtle  form  of 
it  which  might  taint  his  consciousness 
of  possessing  something  of  that  tnie 
huniau  dualitim  in  his  character,  of 
which  mention  was  made  just  now. 
It  pertains  to  the  work  and  office,  not 
to  the  worker  or  the  individmd  man. 
She  that  would  be  a  parson's  wife, 
feels,  even  more  than  she  knows,  that 
fill  e  may  become  in  very  deed  his  fellow- 
laboiu-er.  Few  hoi>es  are  more  win- 
some to  a  true  woman's  heart,  than 
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that  of  actxml  community  in  work  with 
har  life's  ptrtner.  Few  women  more 

often  ♦l^riTi  ;t  tnie  parnon's  wife  find 
BUch  lioyes  come  true.  Tliere  be 
foimd  in  many  parsonages  **mo^bim** 
no  less  than  "sisters"  of  "  charity 
and  their  wifehood  teaches  them 
what  no Sisterhood*'  may.  It  is  not  a 
ffoffident  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
a  parson  in  petticoats  is  little  more 
seemly  than  a  "petticoatish"  parson ; 
or  that  a  parish  under  a  Rcctoress  is 
in  M  poor  plight  as  its  Rector.  Jost 
iden-,  im  r^s  tnan  fair  faces,  may  have 
their  featim's  distorted  into  wliat  ia 
grotesque  and  iiideuus.  Limitatioua 
mfttt  M  laid  do wn^  distinctions  drawn, 
and  a  jxerifTnl  subordination  observed. 
To  say  uuthmg  of  positive  scriptural 
enactments,  restricting  to  the  roan 
certain  sacred  ministrations,  the  laws 
which  bless  by  nilirg  the  rohition  of 
the  man  and  wife  as  human  beiogii 
nmw  not  with  impmiit^  he  infringed 
mtoer  pretext  of  a  joint-ministry. 
Nevertheless,  tho  spiritual  character 
which  underlies,  or  should  underlie, 
the  clergyman's  discbarge  of  his  most 
ordinary  jiaroehiul  duties,  unites  him 
and  his  wife  continually  on  the  fsamo 
working  ground ;  and,  in  that  union, 
forcibly  proclaims  the  troth  of  a  spi- 
ritual identity  of  the  sexes  to  he  more 
fully  realised  hereafter.  We  have 
cited  by  name  the  "Reminiscences  of 
aCneig]^man'8  Wife."  The  book  might 
be  put  in  as  evidence  in  favour  of  our 
view.  For,  brief  and  desultory  as  it 
is,  it  yet  bnsies  itself  so  entireV 
unaffectedly  witii  the  worklimES  of  re- 
ligion  upon  human  character  in  life 
and  death,  that  its  pages  might  well 
he  stray  leaTes  ftom  the  note-hock  of 
■osne  simple-minded  pastor. 

Since  tnat  epithet  has  come  under 
our  pen  we  may  say  at  once  of  this 
little  work,  that  a  transparent  sim- 
plicity, not  withoutitscharm,  forms  its 
main  characteristic.  Tlie  preface,  by 
its  editor,  the  learned  and  eioqueut 
Dean  of  CSanterbury,  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  volume  calculated  more  to  tnn  -li 
the  heart,  than  to  flatter  or  convince 
the  intellect."  The  reader  will  find 
this  editorial  appreciation  exact 
And  yt't,  we  think,  he  will  agree 
with  us  1X1  approving  of  the  etuto- 
Tial  jud^ent  which  gave  the  little 
book  an  imprimatur.  This  will  be 
specially  the  case  with  clerical  read- 
ers— of  either  sex— if  we  mav  risk  the 
woni  We  do  aol  know  inat  thtj 
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will  find  any  thing  new,  but  they  will 
find  many  things  true  to  their  own 
observation ;  and  tiieir  own  experi- 
ence, greater  or  lees,  has  made  them 
wellaware  howvaliiabte  may  besimpls 
reminders  of  the  most  obvious  trutna. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  such  an  obvious 
truth,  well  apuUed  by  the  writer,  and 
of  which  such  readers  as  we  mean 
cannot  be  fruitlessly  reminded.  The 
Clergyman's  Wife"  siiys  it  of  the 
"London  poor;"  but  wliat  ahc  says 
will  apply  directly  to  the  poor  of  al- 
most all  ^cat  cities,  and  tlie  mode 
of  proceeding  is  well  indicated  for  all 
visitors  who  would,  upon  a  charitable 
errand,  either  in  town  or  country,  win 
their  shy  confidence,  so  often  abruptly 
scared  away  by  inconsiderate  wel^ 
wishers: — 

•'It  is  an  intro<]uction  to  the  poor  la 
London  to  ask  them  if  they  have  always 
lived  there  ;  for  this  question  hardly 
ever  fails  to  please  them.  Among  the 
lowest  orders  tho  love  of  tiMir  own  conn* 
try  !iiid  native  place  is  verv  strong,  even 
strongcrtlian  with  the  educated  cla«s. 
Two  resioot  msy  socoant  for  this :  they 
have  less  to  occupy  their  minds,  and 
tliLTcfore  they  dwell  moru  ou  jmst  scenes : 
and.  in  many  coses,  the  iropotsiMU^  of 
their  ever  being  able  to  visit  these  scsnsii 
endears  them  doubly. 

••The  well-informed  and  well-condi- 
tionctl  amongst  the  p<jor  love  to  talk  of 
places  dear  to  them  from  childhood,  or 
made  interesti  ng  by  ci  rcumstances.  S<d^ 
dicrs  and  sailnrs  are  p!ori«(Ml  m  ith  those 
wlio  will  listen  to  ail  their  uUus,  and 
undsMtaad  tiieir  descriptions;  and  this 
may  5on>L'time9  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  duing  good.  An  old  sailur  in  the 
country  once  told  me  he  had  never  met 
with  any  one  before,  since  his  retlim« 
who  had  heard  of  Nelson.** 

Now,  there  nre  rcfilly  in  thegc  few 
lines  many  valuable  hmts,  of  things 
obvious  enough,  but  oftini  entirafj 
overlooked.  Take  for  example  wd 
simple  recognition  of  the  truth,  that 
some  '*  introduction"  is  necessary  to 
justify  an  intrusion  upon  the  homes 
of  thom'  whom  the  cliaritable  visitor 
wishes  to  benefit.  In  the  case  of  the 
actual  parson,  his  ministerifd  oftico 
may  be  taken  to  justify  such  intru-, 
sion  to  himself  ;  and  it><  ]>r(>clamatiofiJ 
bv  the  black  coat  and  white  neck> 
doth,  may  be  tiionght  to  i>lead  waA 
justification  to  the  party  visited.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  often  is  not  held  so  to  do ;  and  he 
is  a  wise  pttion  that  ahftU  hold  it 
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nseftd,  if  not  needfttl,  to    pay  his 

footing"  by  direct  or  indirect  api>lo;[ry 
in  his  moanrst  parishioner's  home. 
How  much  more  such  meekness  of 
wisdom  is  requisite  in  those  who  sail 
upon  thn  scaa  of  benevolence  imder 
"letters  of  niarqnp,"  sliould  need  no 
telling,  yet  often  does.  For  want  of 
it  the  "privateers"  of  charity  art-  often 
rerkoned  no  better  than  "itiratical" 
by  the  distressed  craft  of  wnom  they 
run  unceremoniously  aboard. 

And  do  not,  O  dear  district-visitor, 
proceed  to  reaure  forthwith  to  some 
dry  systematic  formula  the  just  hint 
t^irown  out  thus  to  tbee  by  our 

Clergyman's  Wife."  It  won't  do, 
dopondiipon  it,  to  i»lnm]>  'lowii  in  the 
wooden  Windsor  chair,  ijy  the  tireside 
of  some  poor  matron,  up  to  her  elbows 
in  thn  soapsnds  of  her  great  crackcMl 
washing-pot,  curiously  stitched  v.  \xh 
reparatory  wires,  and  to  catechise  her 
forthwith  thus 

"  Have  you  lived  in  this  town  al- 
ways, my  good  woman  1  What  is 
your  native  place  1"  &c. 

Read  our  "  ReminiBcences,"  and 
let  the  writer  teach  yon,  nndesipiedly, 
subtler,  surer,  and  sweeter  ways  of 
making  your  approaches. 
*  So  on  pafSB  7  :— "On  my  first  ac- 
(jnaintmire  with  old  S.  and  Im  wifo, 
their  dialect  at  once  betrayed  them 
to  me  as  being  west-ooonixy  people." 
An  op«n  ear  and  ready  wit  to  reason 
from  its  hearing  dispensea  with  in- 
trusive  questionmg. 

So  on  pages  10,  11, 13  :— 

*'  Her  manner  was  blant,  ahnost  rc- 
pTjl-ive,  though  1  told  her  my  object 
vrtu  to  inquire  into  her  circiini»tauct.&, 
and  to  relieTe  her  if  she  was  Id  distress. 
.  .  .  .  .  One  plot  tiro  omnniontetl 
the  walls,  a  rougli  painting  uf  bit  of 
coast  scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  As 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  picture,  Mrs. 
11,  for  a  moment  looked  up  from  her 
iroidiig.  and  saw  what  haa  attracted 
ne.  •  Ah,  my  dear  native  phice — if 
poor  Billy  could  have  guue  there  I*  , 
.  .  .  .  'Ton  are  still  looking  at 
that  picture;  it  was  STich  a  quiet,  clean, 
pretty  place.  I  was  happy  there  ma. 
fill,  fbr  I  had  godly  parents,  and  a  good 
bringinf?  up,  and  \  went  to  a  school^ 
Aod  learne<i  many  ujiei'ul  thiuga.'  " 

A  searching  sympathetic  eye  finds 
CD  the  wall,  aa  it  ir«re  a  talinnan  for 
laying  kire  the  lirait.  ;niHted  over 
with  a  manner  blunt  and  almost  re- 
pulsive." 

Take  next,  from  that  first  quoted 


passage,  a  1cm  obvions  hint : — *'  SoU 

dirrs  and  sailors  aro  iilea.M'd  with 
those  v;f  I  will  listen  to  all  their 
talcs,  aiui  understand  their  descrip- 
tionn."  Of  course  thqr  are  ;  and  the 
double  likinic  is  no  peculiarity  of 
theirs.  Tca<;licr8  uf  all  kinds  might 
be  none  the  worse  teachers  for  being 
readier  listenento  those  whom  they 
would  tea(  h  ;  and  of  all  listeners, 
commend  us  to  such  as  can  uuder- 
atand.  Touching  such  understand- 
ing^ we  would  pat  in  a  word.  Theae 
be  no  times,  unless  we  widely  mis- 
take^ for  spending  much  b  eath  or 
apilling  much  ink  in  cautions  to  de* 
ncal  students,  that  they  be  not  too 
exclusively  theological,  patristic,  or 
scholastic  in  their  studies.  Unless 
our  popular  divinity  be  greatly  belied, 
it  is  by  deficiency  rather  than  excess 
in  this  respect  that  it  sins  a^jainst 
Aristotle's  canon  of  a  just  mean. 

One  or  two  more  of  the  ponderous 
old  folios  might  perhaps  not  be  amiss 
upon  our  modem  parson  s  shelf,  or, 
better,  open  on  his  study-table.  With- 
out impugning  such  a  verity,  we  will 
note  here  that  the  "box  or  books" 
from  the  circulating  library  has  many 
poMlble  adTantagQ"*  To  the  parson, 
whose  thoughta  and  efforts  must  in 
the  main  have  one  intellectual,  no 
less  than  moral,  bia&  manifold  may 
be  the  uses  of  what  la  denounced  at 
times  as  desidtory  reading.  "  Home- 
bred youths  have  homebred  wits," 
and  so  sometimes  have  "stay-at> 
homes,"  such  aa  the  country  paraon, 
whether  homebred  in  the  ])ari.sh,  or 
imported.  It  is  good  for  him  to 
enlarge  and  diversify  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "humanities "  in  other 
than  tlieir  strict  scholastic  sense. 
And  these,  even  in  their  narrowest 
sense,  are  not  otherwise  than  helpful 
to  the  i)arish  priest,  as  Mr.  Pycroft 
notcK,  ratlier  shrewdly,  in  the  follow- 
ing i)a?ssagc  :— 

**  James  brought  with  him  one  day 
Archer,  a  man  who  had  Uved  as  a  Cam* 

brii!ge  fellow  till  the  n^rf  of  forty,  aod 
then  took  the  living  ot  bkctetiwortli. 

*'  Even  an  Oxford  Don,  the  Don  Clas* 
sica),  when  old  and  stiflf,  is  awkward 
enough  in  a  parinh*  but  the  Greeka  and 
Romans  he  knows  so  weU  were  flesh 
and  blood  at  aH  events;  but  the  Cam- 
bridge Don,  or  Don  Mathematical,  has 
been  used  only  to  p's  and  q's,  and  ab- 
stract qnnntitin<5,  and  since  labourers 
and  we^ng-women  are  a  very  shifting 
kind  <^  data,  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Aiu 
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eher  id  a  imriah  tte  often  iBtiur  wlte 

of  the  mark." 

^r.  ",v,  if  it  be  true  of  the  academical 
"huiuaimie^"  that  they  enable  a  man 
to  become  more  readily  familiar  with 
the  "human"  luitiire  of  the  medium 
in  which  he  worlts,  this  can  hardly  be 
false  of  the  more  misoelluieoas  hu- 
manities/' wherein  he  may  be  versed 
who  is  piit  well  through  the  enrri- 
culum  of  the  modem  circulating  li- 
brary. 

Our  modem  literature  mns  to  rea- 
lijiim.  It  affecta  minute  investiga- 
tions for  instance  in  history  rather 
than  Inroad  genenluati0ii&  Biogra- 
phies and  memoirs  are  written  with 
tcclioua  diflfuseness.  Deseriptious  of 
foreign  travel  leave  the  fcature^j  of  no 
region,  t^io  manners  of  no  kind  of 
men  undrawn.  In  fiction,  inilivss  we 
are  wronrj,  a^i  some  hint,  iu  putting 
this  into  a  separate  category  from 
bistoiy  to  called,  the  pras-Kapha^lite 
tf'Ti  V  Ticy  to  correct  copying  from  ac- 
tual oljservation  is  almost  uniyer- 
saL  Whatever  be  the  ]»urely  artistio 
nteriis  or  demerits  of  this  8rut«  of 
things,  it  i-i  hard  to  deny  that  bo 
who  cannot  gain  therefrom  a  fair 
capacity  for  Tiewtng  human  things 
from  more  sides  than  one,  must  he  a 
very  dull  fellow  indeed. 

It,  is  not  mere  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
rihle  Tarietiea  of  hmnaii  character, 
and  of  the  circumstances  whirli  mo- 
dify it,  that  the  parson  should  seek 
thik  and  otherwise  to  obtain ;  but 
sympathy  with  its  varying  moods,  and 
reailine.Hs  to  ^\\^\\(^  a  wise  allowance 
for  them.  Witiim  the  straitest  bounds 
of  the  most  monotonous  pariah  he 
may  have  occasionally,  if  not  con- 
stantly, need  of  the  largest  measure 
of  both,  to  which  the  widest  know- 
ledge may  help  him.  One  of  Mr. 
Pycroft's  frienaa,  he  tells  us,  travel- 
liit^j;  tlirough  Cumberland,  took  fh»^l- 
ter  m  a  oottage  at  the  bottom  ot  au 
eztemhre  valley  in  the  form  of  a 
basin ;  and  there  he  discovered  a 
nottager,  a  woman  of  middle  af,'e,  who 
tcdd  him  that  she  wa^i  born  iu  the 
vall^t  and  had  never  been  out  of  it. 
But  so  varied,  re-stle-ss,  shifting,  and 
adventurous  is  tiie  character  of  the 
national  life  of  Britjiin,  that  there  are 
few  ocnmnmiitiea  indeed  witiiin  its 
containing  sen^,  ;imnng  whicli  such 
a  person  would  not  be  a  rarity.  And 
yet  the  rarity  it^,  and  the  true 


duuracter  of  the  singularity,  might 
rejulily  mistaken  by  the  pastor 
who  should  hinuelf  live  Ions  m  in- 
tellectual aa  well  aa  material  aeclu* 
don.  There  ia  a  great  proneness  in 
mon's  minds  to  set  down  as  "mon- 
stra,"  "  phenomena,''  whic;li,  in  tnith, 
are  common  enough.  In  hia  moat 
intimate  spiritual  relations  with  in- 
dividuals the  parson  knows  well 
enough  how  often  he  mu.'it  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  this  very  ten- 
dency ;  how  frequently  he  must  apply 
the  .Ajwstolic  sentence  :  "there  hath 
no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as 
is  common  to  man  ;"  how  repeatedly 
lie  mu>t  remind  them,  "that  the 
same  attli4:;tion8  are  accomplished  in 
their  brethren  that  are  iu  the  world'* 

Y«'t,  ill  his  own  estimate  of  those 
with  \vhom  he  deals,  ho  may  readily 
f)ul  to  apply  the  principle  of  these 
remonstrances. 

"Never  was  so  canricious  a  s<iinre 
as  ours  -  never  had  luckless  incum- 
bent buch  stolid  churchwardens — 
never  were  pariah  'lonto'  so  *  loutish* 
— never  village  Kcnlds  snrli  *  mill- 
clacks' — never  daily  schohirs  such 
imps — never  pariah  pensioners  such 
thankless  grumbler8,~aa  in  my  own 
peculiar  charge."  Such  is  the  continual 
cry  of  many  an  honesty  toilsome,  and 
devout  labourer  in  his  own  special 
comer  of  the  great  parochial  field.  ' 

Now,  for  them,  such  books  as  Mr. 
Pycroft's,  with  its  half-literaL  half- 
humorona  sketches  of  parochial  mat- 
ters, may  have  a  positive  use  apart 
from  that  general  interest  which  they 
seem  to  possess  for  readers  at  large. 
We  csn  only  regret  upon  this  heiid 
that  the  ]iarochial  records  of  one  who 
has  been  "  twenty  years  in  the  church" 
should  not  have  invaded  the  liages 
of  "Elkerton  Rectory"  more  fiuly  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Kev,  Henry 
Anstirrs  fanuly  history.  But  for  what 
we  have  we  would  not  be  ungrate- 
ftd.  There  are  pregnant  inatancea 
enc  irjii  to  be  met  with  up  and  dowu 
the  bouk.  Here  is  one.  touching 
what  so  often  pains  the  oenevolent, 
the  misconstmction  of  their  motives 
by  (hose  whom  they  would  benefit:^ 

"  'There  vras  a  pretty  deal  of  buyhig 
and  seUingi  and  quite  a  shop  kept  at  the 
Beetoiy~i  can  mind  it  weO— in  Mr. 
Walters'  time.' 

"  *  Yes,'  »aid  Mr.  Williams ;  <  the  kind 
old  gmtleman  and  lady  bought  tea  and 
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flannel,  and  the  like,  and  soM  it  out  at 
wholesale  prices,  aad  of  sujperior  quality; 
but  ft  caused  inach  ilUwiU  at  the  shops.' 

"•Ay,  and  half  of  ihc  poor,*  said 
CSombes,  '  would  not  believe  but  the  gentle^ 
/oik  had  a  profit  out  of  them.  Why,  they 
made  a  aownright  favour  of  dealing 
"at  the  Pflrson's  shop;"  and,  what  is 
more,  they  did  not  half  Uke  th«  taste  of 
the  tea,  after  all  tliu  trouble  taken  to 
terre  them.  But  you  heard  about  their 
laying  the  inftmnatioa,  didnH  you,  sir?' 

*  •  I  confessed  that  the  whole  stoij  ww 
quite  new  to  mc. 

•*  'Then,  you  see,  sir,  it  wasn*t  as  If 
our  Rt'ctor  had  been  brout,'lit  up  in  the 
tea  and  coffioe  line;  so  the  shop-people 
were  on  the  look  ont  to  catch  him ;  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Farmer  Jacques, 
who  came  down  to  the  Kectory  as  fast 
as  he  could  gallop,  just  in  time  to  stop 
the  opening  of  the  I'ur^Mn's  shop  the 
first  morning,  there  would  have  been  a 
flne  often  pounds  to  pay  fear  selling  tea 
without  a  hcence.' 

**1  looked  at  Mr.  Williams  as  much 
as  to  say,  'Is it  true?* 

'  III  1lm  (1  it  is  true,'  said  my  friend  ; 
*  and,  what  is  more,  in  compliance  with 
the  Act  of  Pailiaraent,  yon  may  trace 
imrlrr  the  paint,  in  faint  IctUr,  "Emily 
Walters,  licensed  to  sell  tea  and  coffee/' 
onyonr  b»ek  door  to  this  day.'" 

By  no  meaTis  a  Lad  storj- ;  and,  on 
the  shopkeeper's  part,  fair  enough 
''tit  for  after  all  If  old  m. 
Walteis  wafl  indeed  ''the  kind  old 

Entlonmn'*  his  friend  (lescribes,  we 
ve  no  doubt  the  coimtcr-move  of 
bin  riTab  in  trade  tickled  bis  fiuicy 

cousumedly.  But  ten  to  one  he  and 
his  "  licensed"  Emily  were  not  a  Mtle 
cut  at  finding  out  that  the  tca-drink- 
iug  old  souls  for  whom  they  braved 

the  irate  shopkeepers  Rworc  that  the 
" Parson's  missuH  turned  a  penny  as 
well  as  otberB  on  them  packets  o' 
tea.*' 

Nevertheless  nothing  can  be  in 
truer  keeping  with  parish  exi)eriences. 

We  can  remember  the  momentary 
iDortifiaMioii  of  another  Mrs.  ''Emily 
Walters,"  one  of  whose  pet  henefac- 
tioQs  was  a  certain  serving  out  of 
dioice  soup  upon  ft  Hondmr.  Savoury 
aoup,  and  no  mistake.  lyione  of  your 
"charity  slops."  Soyer's  self  need 
not  have  blui^lied  to  own  its  composi- 
tion ;  and  the  "  Beetor*B  missus*'^  had 
a  touch  of  honourable  pride  in  think- 
in^j  that,  keen  critics  as  they  were  in 
brotli,  tiie  old  crones,  its  recipients, 
jiad  never  been  Mown  to  diapara^ 


its  excellence.  But  even  "pardon- 
able" "pride  must  have  its  fall" 
There  was  a  "  Lady  Oxton"  in  that 
parleh  as  in  Henry  Austin's ;  and  all 
the  credit  that  the  parson's  wife  ^'ot 
for  her  soup-inakin^  wa.^  what  the 
following  formula  conveyed.  The  in- 
dignant cook  overheard  it  one  ramy 
Monday  in  the  passage,  where  the  old 
gossips  clustered  close  in  £rom  the 
wet  :— 

'  It  yaint  none  so  bad,  then,  Betsy, 
this  broth  o*  Passun's  missus !' 

"*^Iain  tidy  broth,  Sally,  and  so 
Pve  a  zaid  scores  o'  times.  But,  there 
now,  there  yaint  but  a  vary  leetle  drop 
oMt ;  Keein'  as  faint  ike  but  Mylady 
as  paays  vur  un.' " 

Perhaps  the  blas^  nobleman,  who 
assured  his  friends  "it  was  all  a  mis- 
take about  what  people  call  '  tlie  lux- 
ury of  doin^  MOod,*  for  he  had  tried 
himself,  and  there  whs  nothing  in  it," 
may  have  come  across  an  exj)erienc6 
or  two  of  this  kind.  I'rcipients  of 
bounty  are  never  wanting,  who  keep 
theur  current  account  of  gratitude  in 
what  algebra  calls  "negative  quanti- 
ties," so  that  the  gift  of  a  coat  and 
trousers  is  entered  as  "  wmM«  a  waist- 
coat" against  the  giver.  He  who 
tiiink.s  to  treat  himself  to  a  tit-bit  of 
luxury  at  the  exi)e?i  e  of  a  quasi  kind 
act  now  and  then  will,  soon  enough, 
find  his  stomach  turn  at  some  of  the 
"sauce"  with  which  others  will  dish 
it  up  for  him.  Benevolence,  as  a 
modified  form  of  self-indulgence, 
yielda  mucb  about  the  same  kind  of 
crop  as  other  samples  of  that  grain 
do ;  aiul  to  "  lend,  looking  fur  nothing 
again,"  pertains  only  to  the  higher 
and  purer  principle  of  charity. 

But  a.s  the  parsonic,  so  may  the 
non-parsonic  or  laical  reader  pick  out 
if  he  will,  from  Elkerton  Bectoiy^ 
passages  for  meditation.  Here  ia  one 
which  may  not  come  amiss  in  answer 
to  the  connnon  question,  why  so  many 
valetudinarian  clergy  may  be  en- 
countered, br)th  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  recruiting;  depots  for  shattered 
constitutions.  The  Doctor  couveraes 
with  his  friend  the  Parson,  who  ia 
niling,  as  follows  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Pycroft  be  of  the  black -coats,  we  have 
no  doubt  his  bond  jide  note-book 
rather  than  hiB  imagination fttrnished 
the  staple  of  t lie  quotation  :~ 

•» « Besides,'  said  he,  •  who  can  wonder 
if>  after  seven  yean  of  parson's  work. 
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jour  brain  shouKl  Iiappen  to  be  aa  soft 
as  pap  and  your  nerve. h  unBtrung?  In- 
deed it  is  wonderful  how  ignornnt  the 
clergy  arc  of  their  own  make,  and  shape, 
ami  constitution." 

•  What,'  I  said ;  '  do  you  think  our 
work  i«  harder  than  that  of  oiht^r  men  ?' 

**  *  I  do  not  toy  harder ;  but  I  do  say 
it  is  more  exhausting  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  srstem.  I  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  elei^  In  a  town ;  and.  in* 
deed,  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of  unhappy 
fellows — so  snubbed  and  cuwtti  into  a 
clnonic  ttate  uf  secdiness  and  insipidity 

.    .    .    .   the  chain  of  astociatioa 
nercr  broken'  .... 

•*  *  Stop,  stop,  Doctor !'  I  cried ;  ♦your 
theory  is  in  aJvanee  of  your  facts ;  for, 
under  such  unhealthy  conditluns,  yoa 
would  expect  the  clergy  to  go  mad.' 

"'Mat!?  And  go  thpy  do.  Why, 
dou't  they  ride  their  hobbies  like  mad? 
Don't  the  veriest  trifles  grow  in  thadowj 
importance,  Mif  their  minds  were  magie 
lanthorns?'" 

We  commend  tiiia  extract  to  easy, 
piiffty;  well-oonditioned  pew<owiien 

m  tovm  con!]^rP!]:ation.s,  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them  when  they  begin  to 
grumble,  as  they  wiU,  at  the  incipient 
or  increasing  dulneas  of  their  worthy 
incumbent's  di>;roiirscs.  Let  them 
inquire,  in  a  quiet  but  searching  way, 
whether  it  may  not  fhrniih  them  with 
ft  doe  to  causes  of  the  mischief. 
When  satisfied  on  that  lieud,  let  tliem 
then  do  what  we  remember  to  have 
been  done  by  a  spirited  eomnranity 
in  a  certain  manufacturing  district, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  Know  the 
Talue  of  their  parson,  and  the  good 
feeling  to  be  gratelol  to  him.  Let 
them  offer  to  Keep  a  cnrato  for  liim 
during  the  nli-rnre  whii:ii  they  shall 
pretis  iiim  tu  luukc,  and  put  a  ciicque 


for  80  many  "  hundreds"  in  his  hand 
to  nuke  the  leetoratirB  trip  easy. 

We  pronuaed  Mr.  Py croft,  in  re- 
viewing his  first  volume  of  clerical 
reminiscenced,  that  we  would  hail 
with  pleasure  fiuiher  news  of  his  hero 
from  nis  new  Rectory;  aii  l  this  notice 
wc  hope  he  will  neeppt  in  redemption 
of  the  pledge.  At  tlie  siime  time  we 
mean  to  give  no  unfriendly  hint  1^ 
saying,  that  if  this  sequel  were  com- 
pressed, and  incorporated  with  the 
preceding  part  of  his  lx>ok  in  some 
future  edition,  nothing  would  be  lost 
to  the  reader,  whilst  the  condensed 
work  would  be  ail  the  truer  to  ite  title 
of  Twenty  Tears  in  the  Church.'* 

As  to  the  "  Curates  of  Riversdale" 
we  have  named  it  merely  to  warTi  off 
oiur  readers  from  an  ill  written  and 
ill  assorted  string  of  "  personalities," 
without  the  first  vowel  changed.  Oc- 
casionally rhai)sodieal,  nnd  more  fre- 
quently vitupenitivt',  it  is  a  nonde- 
script compound  of  Hebraeomania  and 
Hibemophobia.  It  reviles  the  Socie^ 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  whilst  writing  of  Jewish  Cnris- 
tiane  in  a  style  caricatured  from  the 
prop'^nnder  of  the  "  Asiatie  mystery" 
doctrine.  Professing  much  resoect 
for  Irish  clergy  in  mland,  it  liDelt 
with  stupid  eitaggeration  the  charac- 
ter of  Irish  eler<r\  mon  in  England. 
The  best  apologj'  to  be  made  tor  ita 
author,  if  he  be  as  he  reprosonts  him- 
self,  a  clergyman,  is  to  exnre.ss  the 
charitable  hope  tliat  he  may  i>c  among 
the  number  of  those  poor  parsons 
whose  hard  and  anxious  overwork 
li;vs,  in  Mr.  Pyeroft's  phrase,  "made 
their  bruin  as  soft  as  pap  and  un- 
strung tiiuir  nerves." 
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TOMTID  TBI  DAKI— COUXIT  OP  BUUNOBK 
CBAPTIR  XXm. 
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Konokns-Nytorv  (which  literallv  was  set  up  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the 

means  "King's  New  Market,"  though  scaffold,  and  covered  for  the  night 

no  market  is  now  held  therein),  is  a  with  a  shroud  of  black  canvass, 

fast  paved  place  of  an  irregular,  yet,  timmgh  which  its  fonn  was  borribly 

on  tne  whole,  a  triangular  shape,  distinct.  All  needful  pre.sent  prepa- 
from  which  radiate  many  of  the  prin-  ration  was  now  conchidcd  (tlie  statue 
cipai  streets  of  Copenhagei^  The  of  Chriiitiau  V.  being  already  built  up 
night  preoeding  the  aay  ajfoA  for  the  with  planks  to  protect  it  from  the 
execution  of  Vonved,  a  numerous  possibility  of  injury),  and  the  work- 
body  of  workmen  erected  the  death-  men  were  dismissed.  Tlio  hundred 
scatfold.  It  could  not  be  tis^ed  in  the  torches,  which  had  caj:>t  a  lurid,  hi- 
eentn  of  the  place,  for  that  has  deous,  and  almost  unearthly  glare  on 
been  occupied  for  nearly  two  centu-  the  disnml  aitparatus  of  death,  and 
rics  by  a  grand  bronze  e<^ue8trian  on  the  pale  and  excited  faces  of  the 
statue  of  Christian  V.,  with  four  spectators,  were  suddenly  extinguish- 
eolosa&l  bronze  figures  round  its  base,  but  a  company  of  iioot  awdieta 
emblematical  of  WitMlom,  Bravery,  kept  guard  all  night  anand  tiia  ooter 
Honour,  and  Generosity.   The  site  barrier. 

sdeeted  for  the  scaflfold.  tiwraforeu     Manrlitmdredsof  qieetitofsneTar 

was  half-way  between  the  fine  old  qmttea  Kongens-Nytmnr  at  all,  bnl 
monument  in  question  and  the  en-  clustered  as  closely  around  the  bar- 
trance  to  Store-Kongeu's-Gade,  and  rier  as  the  guards  would  permit,  de- 
Ostergada  The  torcn-H^ted  opera-  teroiined  to  secure  ooodpboes  for  the 

tions  of  the  workmen  afforded  an  ex-  fearful  anticipated  spectade ;  and 
ceedingly  impressive  spectacle  to  the  these  enthusiastic  ^nd  provident  in- 
many  thousands  of  j^euple  who  eager-  dividuals  ip  most  instances  had  their 
ly  witnessed  them  trom  first  to  last  pouchlw  well  stodnd  with  and 
A  strong  wooden  barrier,  breast-high,  liquid  refreshments,  which  they  occa- 
was  first  erected,  so  as  to  enclose  a  sionally  con.sumed  ajiart,  or  partook 
Biuice  titty  feet  square.  Within  this  of  in  groups,  and  throughout  the 
barrier  a  seronil,  precisely  similar,  hours  of  darkness  they  ynaintained  a 
was  built,  which  enclosed  an  inner  never-ceasing  conversation  regarding 
sqnare  of  thirty  feet.  In  the  inner  the  man  then  lying  in  his  solitary 
area  was  upreared  a  sc^old  twenty-  dungeon  in  Citadellet  Frederikshavi^ 
five  feet  square,  consisting  of  oak  whose  death-throes  on  the  coming 
planks,  tliree  inches  thick,  firmly  mom  they  had  assembled  to  witness, 
bolted  down  on  massive  upiijzht  sup-  The  night  was  cold,  dark  and  tern- 
porters,  with  cross-beams.  Tne  level  pestnoua,  and  sometimes  snarp  show- 
of  the  scaffold  was  fifteen  feet  above  ers  of  hail  and  sleet  descended ;  but 
the  pavement.  Evenr  seprate  plank,  nothing  damped  the  resolution  of  the 
and  portion  of  the  bamers,  and  the  crowd,  which,  with  the  first  streak  oif 
scafibld,  bad  been  in  use  many  years,  c^wn,  reoeiTed  a  eonridenrnble  aooes- 
and  ea<^h  Iwiiig  marked  and  iiniu-  sion  of  numVrs,  and  just  in  propor- 
l)ered,  the  workmen  set  them  uji  very  tion  as  daylight  inercjised,  so  did  the 
rapidly.  Nevertheless,  tliree  hours —  gathering  oi  the  people.  By  seven 
from  midnight  till  three  o'clock  in  o'clock  tie  whole  of  Kongens-Nytorr 
the  morning  — of  unintermitting  labour  was  densely  crowded  by  men  and 
were  consumed  ere  the  last  plank  was  women,  and  yet  others  continually 
secured  in  its  place.  ^  Then  a  curtain  wedged  themselves  in  from  the  score 
of  coarse  canvass,  painted  black,  was  of  different  streets  and  awmes  toad- 
affixed  all  round  the  edges  or  the  ing  to  the  place, 
scaffold,  and  reached  down  to  the  Soon  after  daylight  two  additional 
payement  Next  the  terrible  WaxsL  companies  of  foot  soldiers  had  been 
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v\?.r-hed  (lo\^u  to  Kongens-Nytorv 
expreasly  to  preserve  a  clear  pas- 
from  tbe  scaffold  to  the  entrance 
of  Broil  Gade,  a  broad  street  leading 
direct  to  the  sonthem  nncrl*^  of  tho 
outer  ramparts  of  Citadeilet  f'rede- 
rikshaTii,  and  although  these  soldien 
stood,  with  fixed  bayonets,  almost 
shoulder  to  shDuIder,  tlu  v  had  inuch 
ado  to  keep  their  lines  unbroken. 

By  eight,  B.m.,  every  part  of  Kon- 
gen3-N\  torv  Wiis  ocmpicd  l>ya  lieav- 
jn^,  surij'ing  mass  of  human  bcinp, 
and  every  window  and  every  root  of 
the  great  houses  which  endoee  the 
place,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nuinc 
rous  streets  terminating  in  it,  and 
which  therefore  commanded  a  view 
of  the  scaffold,  were  crowded  with 

rtator.s.  Even  the  windows  of 
Palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and 
the  Theatre  Royal,  which  are  on  one 
■ide  of  the  plaoe»  were  filled  with 
fiu^s,  and  the  npfirs  and  rigging  of 
the  vessels  lying  in  Nyehavn  ( a  great 
eana)  mnoiBg  nom  the  harbour  up  to 
the  place)  were  swarming  with  men 
and  ooys.  Of  a  verity,  Ole  Hustru, 
the  Headoiiiau,  was  right  when  he 
aaMoed  Lars  Yonved  that  all  Copen- 
hagen would  ;issomble  to  see  aim 
pori?jh  on  the  s'-afTold  !  Nor  were 
the  multitudes  of  the  chus  who  or- 
^narily  flook  to  gloat  over  an  execu- 
tion. Men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
were  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
numbers  of  fair  and  dmnty  dames 
flattered  their  handk  rrlilefii  over 
the  window-sills  of  the  houses,  and 
of  the  palace  and  theatre.  People 
who  oould  affotd  it  had  come  from 
Fallen*  and  many  other  Danish  is- 
lands, and  even  from  the  remotest 
partxS  ot  Jutland  and  Slesvig,  ex- 
pr^ly  to  behold  the  renowned  Bal- 
tic Rover  expiate  hia  alleged  enoimi- 
ties. 

Imperfect  ^.nd  wildly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  very  powerful  yet 
abortive  effort  made  a  few  d  i  vh  pre- 
viously to  obtain  pardon  t  n  ni  Kiiic; 
Frederik  circulated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  the  most  extravagant 
stories  of  the  exploits  and  prowess  of 
Lars  Vonved  were  volubly  narrated 
and  implicitly  believed. 

One  thing  was  cxceedmglv  remark- 
abh'  A  ^Toneral  and  (leci)iy  rooted 
impresMion  prevailed  that  although 
the  King  had  sternly  refused  to  par- 
doH  Vonved,  or  even  to  mitigate  hia 
aeateoee)  yet  that  the  latter  would 
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escape  (he  doom  aFsiaicd  him.  Many 
believed  thai  the  Rover  would,  un- 
aided, achieve  an  escape  far  more 
marvellous  than  any  preceding  one, 
and  others  had  an  idea,  imt  altoL^o- 
ther  unfounded,  tliat  his  devoted  ad- 
herents would  adopt  the  moat  despe- 
rate measures  to  save  him  from  nia 
tremendoHH  pimishTnent,  even  on  the 
very  scaffold.  It  was  also  very  note- 
worthy that  a  sreat  minority  of  the 
s]MMJtators  of  all  ranks,  more  or  less 
openly  symnathized  with  the  con- 
demned outlaw,  and  in  their  hearts 
hoped  and  prayed  that  he  might  ea> 
rape,  (  ^r  in  some  way,  avoid  his  doom. 
Strange  and  mysterious  whispers,  ouiv 
partially  erroneous,  passed  from  moutn 
to  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  Liii>^  Von- 
ved wa.s  ind.M-d  the  Count  of  Elciiiorp, 
and  the  labt  descendant  of  the  illus- 
triouB  and  mighty  line  of  Valdemar, 
was  now  for  the  first  time  l>clievcd  by 
thousands  who  had  hitherto  scorn- 
fully scouted  the  idea.  Even  those 
who  yet  stubbornly  aaeerted  that 
Vonved  wa.s  merely  an  obscurely- 
born,  and  redoubted  outlaw  and  cor- 
sair, had  heard  so  much  of  his  con- 
summate seamanship^  his  ronmntic 
exploit.*,  his  valour,  his  amazing  per- 
8onal  stroiiu'th  and  prowess,  and  othpr 
uuuliiie^i  which  invariably  challenge 
tne  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  that  tlicy  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  in  his  fate,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  at  his  escape. 

At  B'15  a.m.  souie  offiknals  asoend- 
ed  the  scaffold,  and  removed  the 
shroud  from  the  awful  wheeL  amid 
the  ejaculations  of  tenor  and  deep 
murmurs  of  disgust  of  more  than 
eighty  tbonsaixl  .spectators.  Then  the 
noble  old  national  liag  of  Denmark — 
the  beautiftd  white  cross  of  the  Dan* 
nebrog  on  a  red  field — wji.?  planted 
at  earn  corner  of  the  scalibld,  but  a 
deep  lu>rder  of  black  crape  was 
around  the  flag,  and  crape  eneurded 
each  flag-stafK 

Further  i-mhioiis  preparations  were 
nuide.  A  company  ot  the  Jutland 
(•renadien — a  magnificent  regiment 
of  picked  men,  the  elite  of  the  Danish 
army— solemnly  marched  from  Bred- 
Gade  through  the  passage  preserved 
by  the  foot  soldiers,  and  went  through 
both  barrions.  taking  up  their  position 
in  ih»  narrow  space  of  five  leet  be- 
tween the  inner  Danier  and  the  scaf- 
fold, which  they  closely  surrounded 
and  faced,  standing  immovably  at 
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their  post.'*,  with  fixed  Ijnynnets.  Tin- 
mediately  after  them  came  150  of  the 
OluckstAdt  heavy  dngoons,  who 
slowly  rode  their  great  black  Holstein 
rlmrgers  into  thf*  atnjde  8}>acc  hetworn 
the  outer  and  the  inner  barrier,  and  in 
tarn  enclosed  and  faced  the  scaffold, 
drawn  swords  in  hand.  The  ('(un- 
p;n>y  of  infantry  wiio  had  for  live 
huurs  kept  guard  on  the  outside  of 
the  barrier,  were  now  relieved,  and 
two  other  (0111  panie.s  of  their  regiment 
took  their  place,  facing  the  people, 
with  bay'oncta  fixed.  Tlie  unprece- 
dented force  of  Siildiers  to  guanl  the 
s'Mtlold  was  understood  and  elo- 
quently commented  upon  by  the 
sea  of  spectators.  Everylwdy  felt 
that  any  attempt  of  Vonved's  follow- 
ers to  rescue  him  nt  the  last  moment 
was  now  hopelessly  impossible. 

Here  it  must  oe  mentioned  that 
the  authorities  had  resolved  that  a 
double  execution  should  take  place 
on  the  same  occasion.  A  PortUKuCiie 
sailor  had  for  some  time  been  Tying 
imder  .'sentence  of  death  by  decajnta- 
tion,  for  the  crime  of  murdering  his 
captain  on  board  the  ship  when  lying 
nt  one  of  the  quays  of  Coi)enhagen. 
This  miserable  wretch  had,  through 
revenge  or  cupidity,  or  some  other 
detestable  motiv^  entered  the  cabin 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  brutally 
killt;d  the  sleeping  captain  with  a 
handspike.  Perhaps  hardly  one  of 
the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  people 
now  assembled  felt  one  atom  of  pity 
for  hi.s  doom,  niid  certainly  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  would  have  assem- 
bled merely  to  see  him  executed.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Portu- 
guese should  1)6  decapitated  at  9 
a.m.,  and  that  Vonved  should  be 
broken  on  the  wheel  an  hour  later. 

At  8.30  a.m.  a  small  narrow  Dani.><h 
waggon,  painted  black,  approached 
the  scalfuld,  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  huTzars.  This  open  waggon  con- 
yeyed  the  Headsman  and  two  at^sist- 
ants.  Amid  the  cries  and  cui-se.s  of 
the  people,  and  loud  and  prolonged 
ejaculations  of  hatred  and  di^fgust, 
Ole  flu.stru  composedly  mounted  the 
broad  steps  leauing  to  the  scatfold. 
He  wore  the  dress  in  which  he  inya* 
riably  appeared  in  puUie  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  ap- 
palling duties  of  his  revolting  oltice. 
Over  his  red,  black-seamed  troweera, 
he  had  a  blood-red  tunic  reaching 
beIow*the  knees,  and  dosed  in  ftont 
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with  .1  TOW  of  buttons  up  to  the 
throat.  Three  bars  or  stripes  of  bla  ck 
cloth,  each  about  two  inches  wide, 
were  sewn  round  the  tunic,  one  bar 
just  lieneath  the  arm-pits,  the  f^^^f^ond 
round  the  waist,  and  the  third  round 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  species  of  hood  of 
black  cloth,  with  three  red  and 
his  faee  was  shrouded  by  a  l)hick 
velvet  mask,  with  oixiuin^  for  his 
mouth  and  eyes;  and  fienaishly  did 
those  lurid  eyes  gleam  and  glitter  as 
he  burveyed  the  enormouii  crowd. 
His  long;  sinewy,  hairy,  brown  anna 
were  bare  to  the  slmulder.  From  a 
red  leather  belt  round  his  waist  was 
suspended,  over  his  left  hip,  a  great 
broad-bladed  knife,  in  a  sheath ;  and 
the  use  for  whirh  it  was  reserved 
was  to  complete  the  act  of  decapita- 
tion in  case  the  sword  failed  to  per- 
fectly  separate  head  and  trunk. 
Rarely  indeed  had  Ole  Hustm  to  vm 
knife. 

The  principal  assistant  of  the  Heads- 
man carried  the  leathern  bag  contain- 
ing the  insti-uments  of  his  otfice, 
which  Ite  had  exhibited  the  previous 
day  to  Lars  Vonved.  Depositing  this 
on  the  scaffold,  the  man  and  his  com- 
panion brought  ni)  from  the  wa«'gon 
a  huge  basket  tilled  with  saw-dust, 
and  a  sack  filled  with  sand.  They 
then,  nnder  the  <lirection  of  tho 
Headsman,  proceeded  to  make  the 
final  necessary  arrangements.  Th6 
whole  scaffold  was  strewn  with  sand, 
to  render  the  footing  firm,  and  a  layer 
of  saw-dust,  several  inches  deep,  was 
placed,  for  an  obvious  purpose,  all 
around  the  decapitation  block.  This 
block  was  not  a  simple  square  of 
wood,  but  a  short  uprigntbeam  about 
two  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  in- 
ches in  breadth,  firmly  bolted  to  the 
planking  of  the  scaffold,  and  to  it 
were  permanently  attaclicd  Bcveral 
strong  leathern  straps,  with  buckles. 

The  bag  wiis  next  opened,  and  the 
Headsman  drew  forth  from  its  wooden 
scabbard  his  decapitation-sword  pre- 
viously described.  A  shudder  passed 
through  the  immense  multitude  at 
the  first  sight  of  this  dreadful  imple- 
ment Ole  Hustru  probably  enjoyed, 
in  hia  diabolical  humour,  the  ti-rrur 
and  repulsion  thusinspired,  and  plac- 
ing the  end  of  the  swoni  on  the 
scaffold,  he  rested  his  hands  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  cross-guard  of  the  hilt, 
and  complacently  and  iomovably 
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•waited  tiie  airiTal  of  the  eondemned* 

The  tall,  gaunt,  statue-like  fijjuro  of 
the  Headsman,  arraycri  in  his  hideous 
aud  fantastic  garb,  relieved  against 
the  baekjiTonoa  of  the^oomy,  turbid 
sky,  was  in  itself  aiioltjt'rt  that  seem* 
ed  to  fittraet  and  rivet  all  eyes. 

Ill  a  brief  peri<xi  the  spectators 
wen  agitated  by  tbe  arrival  of  ano- 
ther escorterl  watr^nn,  which  brcui^lit 
the  Portugue.'^e  murderer,  in  char}<o 
of  a  8uperi<>r  and  two  subordinate 
officials.  He  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  Roman  Cathulie  priest — the 
chaplain  of  the  Portuguese  embassv 
at  Cbpenba^^  The  eondenmed, 
Pedro  Laramues,  was  not  ironed  nor 
bound,  but  on  quitting  the  vehicle, 
the  officers  each  graapea  an  arm,  an*! 
walked  bim  between  them  up  the 
steps  to  the  scaffold.  Pedro  wa.s 
quite  a  young  man,  certrindy  not 
more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
abort  and  thickHset,  and,  for  hie  age, 
remarkably  eorpident.  His  counfr 
nanee,  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  very 
pJa<:id  and  unmeaning,  a  not  uncom- 
mon tnd^  it  ia  believed,  in  tbe  case 
of  the  most  ferocious  miscreants; 
but  now  the  time  had  arrived  when 
be  waa  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expiation 
of  his  abominable  crime,  his  swarthy 
features  wore  an  expres-sion  of  eoni- 
bined  snilenness,  terror,  and  despair, 
exoeedingly  painful  and  unpleasant 
to  contemplate,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
alert  in  hb  bodily  movements.  From 
first  to  lost  he  never  once  glanced  at 
the  people,  nor  at  any  thing  but  tbe 
men  and  or>jeet8  on  tlie  .scart'ild.  He 
had  tlonc  for  ever  with  the  world, 
beyond  its  narrow  limits. 

A  few  words  were  interchanged 
between  tlie  officials  and  the  Heads- 
roan,  and  the  Portuguese  and  his 
confessor  were  pernntted  to  walk  a 
little  apart.  Pedro  knelt  with  aJa- 
crity,  and  rqientrfl  aloud,  with  some 
appearance  of  fervour  and  sincerity, 
a  prayer  (which  included  a  confeeBinn 
of  his  crime)  at  tbe  dictation  of  the 
priest,  who  thereupon  solrirtTiIy  laid 
nis  hand  on  the  head  of  the  penitent, 
and  gave  him  abeolutioo.  Pedro  then 
rose,  and  the  priest  embraced  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
ciacb  cheek. 

The  assiBtanta  of  tbe  Headsman  now 
hc'v/ahX  the  condemned,  and  pa.<sins 
two  leather  belts  round  him,  buckiccl 
his  upper  aud  his  forearms  tightlv  to 
bj^  booy.  Pedro  seemed  inclined  to 
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resist,  and  struggled  at  first,  but  the 

priest  spake  a  few  impressive  words, 
and  held  up  nn  imry  emeifix,  and  he 
forthwith  jieidcd  impassively  to  his 
fate. 

The  Headsman  next  gave  some  1  rit  f 
directions  to  his  assistants,  and  tliey 
grasped  the  miserable  Portuguew), 
and  forced  him  to  sit  down  on  the 
scaffold,  with  his  back  clow?  against 
the  block,  which  was  slightly  h'  llowed 
in  front.  In  this  position  the  li  atlu  in 
straps  attached  to  the  block  were 
tightly  burklrd  round  Pedro's  l)ody 
in  such  a  mauuer  as  to  immovablv 
secure  him.  The  t<^t>  of  the  bloi'k 
reached  nearly  ti>  tlie  nape  of  his 
nei'k,  but  altlioii;_di  )ic  eoidd  move  his 
head  freclv,  his  neck  was  quite  ex- 
posed to  the  stroke  of  the  sword. 

For  the  last  time  the  priest  ap- 
proached his  ]>enitent,  and  whimpered 
a  few  words  to  iiim,  holding  the  cruci- 
fix to  his  imllid  frothy  lips.  Pedro 
ft  rvently  kisscfl  tlie  saered  end»lem, 
and  muttered  souiethinir  wliieh  the 
confessor  alone  heard  and  understood. 
Then  the  ktter,  much  agitated,  step- 
ped backward,  his  features  pale  and 
quivering,  his  liml)s  trembling,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ghastly  fiice  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  crucifix  upheld  in 
botii  liis  tremul'tn^  li  inds.  The  a^*sist- 
aiits  of  the  Headi^muu  aud  the  prison 
officials  also  drew  back  so  as  to  leave 
a  wide  and  clear  circle  around  tbe 
condemned. 

The  inevitable  moment  had  arrived. 
Hitherto  Ole  Hustru  had  stood  motion- 
less, with  his  huge  tawny  hands  fom- 
poseilly  re>itinp;  on  the  cross  guanl  of 
ids  fatal  iiword,  but  now  he  suddeiUy 
started  into  tennble  activity.  Cast- 
ing a  quick  experienced  glance  around 
— a  glance  which  embr.iced  the  scaf- 
fold, the  barriers,  and  the  Place 
beyond — he  gnisjied  his  sword  by  the 
straight,  brajv-^-bound,  8terl  hrM 
it  forth  horizimtally,  and  shook  ds 
strong  but  finely-tempered  bkde  until 
it  vibrated  to  tbe  broad  end,  and 
emitted  a  humming  sound.  This  was 
a  feat  on  which  he  prided  himself,  as 
it  evinced  eztraordimiry  skill  and 
power  of  wrist.  Then  he  strode  behincl 
the  bound  criminal,  as^umin^f  a  poni- 
tion  somewhat  to  the  b'ft,  and  about 
five  feet  distant  from  the  blix  k,  grip- 
ped tbe  sword-liilt  with  botli  liancls, 
and  swung  the  enonuous  blade  up- 
ward with  an  ejis^y  graceful  move- 
ment»  and  held  it  perpendicularly 
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aloft  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  long 
bare  arms,  whilst  he  paused  a  single 
instant  to  mcai^nro  tlu*  (listance  with 
his  eye,  and  calculate  his  stroke  with 
almost  mathematical  pTOcision. 

"Every  raovemont  was  stilled,  every 
▼oioe  was  hushed,  and  a  dreadful  and 
imnatural  brooding  silence  pervaded 
the  immense  multitude  of  spectators 
at  this  awful  crisis,  and  with  l<a(ed 
breath,  witli  Buspended  resjtiration, 
and  strained  vision,  they  guzetl  with 
a  species  of  horrible  fascmation  at  the 
hiaeous  Headsman  of  Copenhajien. 

Hitherto  the  gloomy  caiui}»y  of  the 
heavens  had  been  unbroken,  but  at 
this  very  moment  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  full  .splendour,  and  its  bright  beams, 
as  though  in  mocker>',  bathed  the 
scaffold  and  every  objeet  upon  it  in 
golden  lustre,  and  the  bayonets  of  tlie 
infantry,  and  the  brcjist- plates,  hel- 
mets, and  swords,  of  the  dragoons, 
flashed  dasdingly  ail  around  that 
awful  endoiure. 

For  a  very  few  seconds  did  the 
Headsman  s  sword  remain  extended  at 
arm*s  length.  Down  it  came,  and 
once,  twice,  thrice,  it  gleamed  round 
his  head  in  a  fiery  circh'  from  left  to 
right,  cutting  the  air  with  an  audible 
whissing  sound,  and  then  it  slMitingly 
descended  wifli  terrific  force,  and  To  ! 
he  who  was  tliis  instant  a  breathing 
man,  whose  body  contained  an  im- 
mortal st^ul,  is  now  a  liieless  dod. 
That  single  stroke  perfc  tly  -severed 
head  from  trunk.  The  head  of  iVdro 
Luai\iues  gently  toppled  forwanl  on 
to  his  lower  limbs,  and  rolled  over 
once  or  twice  on  the  scaffold,  whilst  a 
thick  purple  stream  gurgled  up  from 
the  severed  arteries  of  the  trunk. 

The  Headsman  carefully  wiped  his 
bloody  swcffd,  and  replaced  it  in  its 
scablmrd. 

One  tragedy  bad  been  enacted,  bht 
it  was  regarded  by  the  spcftators  with 
precisely  the  same  feelinL'<  as  j>eoj»le 
experience  who  witness  the  ascent  of 
a  pilot-balloon— that  is  to  say,  as  a 
mere  preliminary  compared  to  what 
is  to  follow.  What  was  the  decapita- 
tion of  a  miserable,  stolid  wretch  of  a 
murderer,  like  Pedro  Laranjuez,  in 
comparison  ^ith  the  nnticipatejl  exe- 
cution on  the  wheel  uf  the  Baltic 
BoVerl  And  so,  not  many  minutes 
had  <'Ia]»sed  ere  the  people  l>egan 
eatrerly  to  cah-uhvte  the  time  for  the 
appearance  of  Law  Vouved.  Whilst 
they  are  thus  charitably  oeeupied,  it 
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will  be  as  well  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  one  of  the  houses  OTerlooldng  the 

scaffold. 

The  whole  of  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  situated  between 
Store-Kongras-Gade  and  Bred  GadSi 
had  been  engnj^ed  by  a  party  of  stran- 
gers, who  expressed  [)articular  anxiety 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  exeeutira 
of  the  Baltic  Rover.  They  paid  a  very 
large  sum  to  secure  tlic  exflusive  use 
of  the  rooms,  and  it  is  presumable 
that  two  reasons  for  this  materially 
innuenced  them.  Firstly,  the  house 
wa.s  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  scaffold  ; 
and  secondly,  by  descending  to  its 
coiurt-yard,  and  passing  some  build- 
ings in  tlie  rear,  they  could  inunedi- 
ately  emerge  into  either  of  the  ad- 
joining streets,  and  by  the  broad 
me<lium  of  St.  Annse  Phuls  embark  in 
a  certain  boat,  manned  by  four  trusty 
seamen,  lying  at  the  quay -side  in  the 
inner  baroour.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
strangers  took  possession  of  their 
sight-seeing  rooms,  and  although  they 
had  five  great  windows  fronting  Kou- 
gens-Nytorvat  their  exclusiveservlee» 
yet  they  only  numbered  four  indivi- 

duals. 
Who  were  theyl 

Lieutenant  Dunraven,  Herr  Lundt, 

I^Tads  Neilsen,  and  I>xls  Stav — the 
latter  being  the  giT»*<y  seaman  whom 
Vonved  hud  .spoken  of  to  the  Heads- 
man. 

The  four  devoted  followers  and 
friends  of  Vonved  were  well  disguised, 
and  on  taking  possession  of  their 
rooms  they  carefully  locked  the  door 
of  entrance,  and  thnist  a  piece  of 
cork  in  the  key-hole.  Thev  next  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  earnestly  debated  which  of  the 
three  was  best  suited  to  their  secret 
purpose.  For  a  reason  which  will 
presently  appear,  remarkable  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  the  opinion  of  T/kIs 
Stav,  aTid  when  he  decided  that  the 
central  room  was  the  one  most  suita- 
ble, the  Others  agreed  without  a  word 
of  di.sscnt. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with 
the  jwrsonal  appearance  of  Dunraven, 
Lundt,  and  Mads  Keilsen,  but  the 
giyisy  seaman  has  hitherto  only  Ix^en 
introduced  bv  name.  Lods  Stav  was 
fifty  four  or  fifty-five  years  of  fcge,  and 
his  features  inaicatcd  tliat  he  was  a 
tliorougli-bred  gipsy,  although  having 
been  a  seaman— a  most  unusual  pro- 
fession for  one  of  his  mysterioua  raot 
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-Hrinoe  his  twentieth  year,  lie  natu-  constructed  difl'erently  from  the  rest 

rally  had  %  nUor-like  appearanee  in  The  other  four  windows  were  divided 

other  respects.     He  was  like  the  down  the  centre,  from  top  to  bott<»iiy 

friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  deadly  and  to  open  them  yon  must  throw 

foe  of  his  manhood,  Ole  Hustni,  very  apart  one  or  both  wiings.  The  middle 

tan,  dim,  ]rot  flraaeular.  Here,  how-  window  waa  oonstrm^  in  the  £n- 

ever,  the  resemblance  In  tweenthe  glish  fjy^h ion,  and  either  the  upper  or 

Head.-»inan  ami  Lods Stav ceased.  Lods  lower  half  could  be  rainfld  or  iowend 

Stav,  far  from  having  a  repuiaivoand  at  pleasure. 

Tillanous  aspect,  had  a  most  intellec-  In  tlie  central  room  the  foor  men 
tnally  shaju^l  head,  and  a  peculiarly  rendezvoused,  and  each,  in  hia  cha- 
noble and  iiandsome  countenance.  He  racteristic  way,  exhibited  extraordi- 
was  a  very  ignorant  man,  so  far  as  the  nary  emotion  and  distress.  Lieutenant 
leanuDg  of  schools  was  concerned,  for  Dnnraven  gased  with  an  abstracted 
he  OOtild  neither  read  nor  wi  itc    (and  Htony  stare  at  the  heavincj  multitudea 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  Denmark  in  Kongens-Nytorv,  and  every  few 
can  ?ead  and  write,  a  certain  amount  moments  sighed  heavily  and  uncon- 
of  education  bemj(  compalaoiy  hj  bw,  aoioualy.  HetT  Lundt  strode  nervously 
with  the  exception  of  the  nomadic  from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  witli  hi.s 
gip8ies);butaphrenologi8twouldhave  hands  clutched  l>efore  him,  and  his 
gtted  witii  aatoniahment  and  admira-  liiir  young  features  agitated,  his  lips 
tion  at  his  massive  and  towering  fore-  quivering;  and  liis  eyes  filled  with 
head.    The  writer  of  this  narrative  buniinjj  tears.    Mads  Neilsen  stood 
has  only  seen  one  head  on  the  shoul-  sturdily  upright,  immovable  as  a 
deva  of  a  living  man  which  was  emud  statue,  his  eyea  half  closed,  and  gazing 
in  its  magnificent  intellectnal  develop-  mournfully  down  at  the  huge  flog  at 
ment  to  that  of  Iy)d8  Stav.*   His  his  feet,  Aravang,  who  occasionally 
forehead,  a^  well  as  his  cheeks  were  thrust  up  his  tawny  muzzle,  and 
now,  however,  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  reeeiTed  an  nnconacious  caress  from 
and  his  once  intensely  black  hair  was  his  miister's  homy  hand  ;  but  even 
very  grey.    In  his  early  manhood  he  the  ferocious  Aravang  seemed  i>er- 
must  have  been  a  savage  Adonis,  and  fectly  aware  that  some  very  awful 
even  yet,  at  a  little  distance,  his  olive-  calamity  impended.  Mads  from  time 
brown  features  were,  on  the  wliole,  so  to  time  felt  in  his  bosom,  and  clutched 
handsome,so  manly,  and  so  attractive,  the  hilt  of  hia  dagger-knife,  and 
that  a  fine-looking  young  man  would  emitted  a  heart-broken  ejaculation, 
have  contrasted  oadly  oy  his  side,  half-sigh,  half  groan.  Lods  Stav  leant 
His  teeth  were  as  perfect,  and  his  afjain.st  the  wall,  in  the  shade,  and 
eyes  as  beautiful  as  ever.   When  he  gazed  with  luminous  eyes  at  his  com- 
laughed— which  he  rarely  did,  for  ha  paniona,  and  a  very  peenliar  and  in- 
had  long  been  a  moody,  reserved,  and  explicable  expression  pearvaded  his 
melancholy  man — he  displayed  rows  countenance.  ( J rief, despair, and  tierce 
of  large,  exooisitely  white,  and  even  exultation  were  ail  indicated  by  the 
teeth  I  at  aU  times  his  nlaek  eyes  plav  of  hisconntenance. 
were  brilliant,  hut  when  any  inward  The  arrival  of  Pedro  Laranjuez  on 
emotion  excited  him,  thev  were  not  the  scaffold  concentrated  their  atten- 
merely  sparkling,  they  blazed,  they  tion,  and  they  all  silently  witnessed 
v  ere  wildly,  fiercely  dazzling.  his  execution.  Lundt,  who  was  yonng, 
The  room  which  Lods  Stav  selected,  and,  like  many  brave  men,  naturally 
although  the  central  one,  had  onlv  a  very  nervous  and  sensitive,  and  who 
single  window,  whilst  those  on  eitlier  also  had  never  before  seen  a  feliow- 
ndeof  ithadtva  Thiawindowwaa  heing  violentily  put  to  death,  was  hor- 


•  The  writer  refers  here  to  a  most  worthy  Nordland  skipper,  named  Jacob 
Strom,  in  wlioi^e  vessel  (nine  years  ago)  he  made  a  long  voyage,  and  at  whose 
house  at  Tromso,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Nordland,  he  was  a  cherished  guest. 
Jacob  Strom  (yet  alive,  it  is  sincerely  hopod)  had  a  h^nd  which  was  literally 
superb  and  heroic;  utxl  both  Ids  head  and  his  features  bore  a  marvcUous  resem- 
blance to  the  portraits  of  one  Shakspearc,  a  play-actor,  and  play -writer,  and  a 
•*  vagabond,"  by  Act  of  f  ariiament,  who  flooriahad  in  the  reigiu  of  £lizabeth  and 
James  1. 
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rified  and  much  agitated  at  the  epec- 
tacle ;  bat  it  did  not  aflfect  his  tone 
companions  in  the  leai5t.  Dunravtn 
hatl  personally  shared  in  a  score  of 
desperate  fights,  and  had  witnessed 
bloodshed  and  death  in  ho  many  fonnSy 
that  the  mere  sight  of  a  bnitnl  mur- 
derer's decapitation  did  not  even 
quicken  his  pulse.  As  to  Mads  Neil- 
sen  and  Loos  StaT,  both  were  iron^ 
nerved,  fierce,  and  savape  men,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
erimina],  nor  interest  in  his  mte,  they 
ro<i:arded  his  death  with  callous  in- 
difference, and  beheld  it  with  atten- 
tion only  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
Moreover,  the  absorbing  thought  of 
Vonved's  approaching  doom  rendered 
them  inaccessible  to  any  other  pre- 
dominant feeUng. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  execution 
of  Pedro  and  the  removal  of  his  re- 
mains, there  was  a  surge-like  move- 
ment of  the  myriad  crowd.  The  cause 
was  soon  apparent.  Three  hundred 
"slaves,"  or  convicts,  heavily  ironed, 
in  couples,  and  seoured together,  more- 
over, by  a  long  chain  whisn  was 
shackled  to  every  jn^  of  these  wret- 
ched criminals,  were  marched  through 
the  close  lines  of  frowning  soldiery, 
and  made  to  occupy  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  barrier  of  the 
scaffold,  in  front  of  the  drafroona. 
There  was  nothing  very  unusual  in 
tiiis  proeednre,  for  whenever  a  very 
atrocious  offender  perished  on  the 
wheel  at  Coi)enhagen — espeeially  if 
he  himself  had  previously  been  a 
**  sbm" — it  was  customary  to  march 
down  a  select  band  of  the  vilest  and 
most  desperate  of  that  class,  and  place 
them  around  the  scaffold,  that  they 
might  deiiTe  a  wholesome  warning 
from  the  execution.  Nevertheless, 
many  spectatora,  particularly  those 
who  DeoiBvnd  Youtm  to  be  the  Count 
of  Elsinore^openljreipressed  their  dis- 
^st  and  indijniation  that  this  crown- 
ug  act  of  degradation  and  infamy  was 
implacably  aooorded  to  his  dying 
hours  of  torment.  Ak  to  the  four  de- 
voted followers  and  frieiKi.s  of  Lars 
Vonved,  they  vented  not  a  single  eja- 
culation, butbriefly  e^cchanged  glances 
of  dea/lly  import. 

Time  swept  on.  Like  the  ocean 
after  a  passing  squall,  the  waves  of 
spectators  settled  down  a^pun  into  a 
temporary  calm ;  but  a  contmuous  low 
murnuir,  and  ocoasioualiv  a  long, 
heavy,  tremulous  swell  of  the  wedged 


living  masses,  accompanied  by  a  dirge- 
like moaning,  showed  that  the  human 
sea  mi;:!;ht  at  any  moment  again  be- 
come stormily  agitated. 

Amidst  all  this,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  myriad  figures  in  KongenB» 
Nytorv,  the  Headsman  himself,  ap- 
p€»&red  the  most  apathetic.  After  re- 
sheathing  his  blood-wanned  Swoid  of 
Justice,  he  had  carefully  laid  it  aside^ 
and  disdaining  to  take  any  part  in  the 
removal  of  the  murderer's  corpse,  he 
drew  himself  np  to  his  full  height, 
and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
remained  motionless  as  the  neighbour- 
ing bronze  statue.  The  murmurs  and 
movements  of  the  sweltering  crowd 
affected  him  no  more  than  the  inani- 
mate scaflbld  on  which  lie  stood,  and 
the  only  sign  of  vitality  he  evinced 
was  the  restless  wandering  of  his  keen 
cruel  eyes  in  the  direction  whenoehis 
next  victim  would  appear. 

At  length  a  strange  sound  arises 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  square,  and 
with  electric  rapidity  it  swells  alcnc^ 
to  the  barriers  of  the  scafioid,  whence, 
as  from  A  common  centre,  it  radiates 
in  every  diredaon,  and  moans  and 
murmiu^  deepen  into  an  audible  yet 
still  under-tuned  roar,  such  as  the 
troubled  ocean  emits  prior  to  its 
waves  being  lashed  into  thundering 
fury  by  the  advent  of  a  tropical  hur- 
ricane. 

Ole  Hustru  pricks  his  ears,  like  a 

hound  at  the  first  note  of  the  hunter's 
bugle  call ;  he  unfolds  his  arms,  and 
taking  two  huge  strides  acn^ss  the 
scaffold,  gazes  in  the  direction  of  Bred- 
Gade.  A  devilish  smile  wreathes  his 
features  beneath  the  black  velvet 
mask,  and  turning  round  he  calmly 
and  carefully  looks  about  him  to  as- 
certain that  every  needful  preparation 
for  the  coming  tragedy  is  finally  made. 
Tnlture-like,  ne  seents  fhmi  alar. 

A  mounted  oflBoer  of  superior  rank 
is  seen  pressing  towards  tiie  scaffold, 
and  other  glittering  horsemen  are  in 
his  train. 

"  They  are  coming !  Vonved  is  com- 
ing!" erics  a  vnjce,  echoed  by  ten 
tljousand  ;  and  tu-aud-fro  sways  the 
multitude ;  and  shouts,  oaths,  groans, 
ejarulatioDs,  screams,  curses,  prayers, 
ascend  and  blend  in  one  horhble  up- 
roar. 

**The  hour  has  come !"  hoarsely  (ja^ 

culateil  Li<'utenant  Dunraven,  with 
blanched  check,  and  quivering  lip, 
•ad  Uoodshot  eye,  turning  towarcU 
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his  comradea,  each  of  whom,  in  hia 
Vftv,  testified  intense  emotion. 

A  mute  yet  peremptory  motion  of 
Dnnraven's  hand  as  he  fixed  an  im- 
pressive gaze  on  Lods  Stav,  suc- 
oeeded ;  and  the  gipsy  seaman,  with- 
out a  wor«l,  as  he  stood  rigidly  up- 
right, curved  hia  hand  ovnr  his  shniil- 
dcr  and  drew  forth  by  the  butt-eud  a 
double-barrelled  ritle  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed  by  cam'inii  it, 
barrel  downwards,  betwixt  hi.s  jiicket 
and  his  shirt  and  wide  seaman's  trou- 


Diinravcn.  nnd  Lundt,  and  Mads 
Keiisea  gased  absorbingly  at  their 
eomrade  as  the  latter  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  load  the  weapon,  measuring 
each  eliarge  ff  fine  powder  with  tlie 
moat  scrupulous  nicety,  and  ramming 
borne  down  the  barrels  a  heavy  ball 
enfolded  iu  greased  linen. 

'*0h,  my  God  !"  s(roaned  Lundt, 
'*and  is  it  indeed  come  to  this  at  last  t" 
**'  Ay,  the  hour  has  come  !*'  reite> 
rntrd  Dunraven,  in  a  tonf  of  aeutest 
an^^nish  and  despair.  "  The  last  of 
the  Voldemars  mu^t  be  shot  like  a  dog 
an  a  felon's  scaffold  to  save  him  from 
a  worse  doom  'Tis  his  own  command 
—  tis  our  sworn  duty.  We  kill  to 
save  him  from  worse  than  death." 

Lods  Stav  completed  his  loading, 
and  then  looked  at  Dunraven  as 
though  awaiting  an  order. 
*'Art  thou  rakdyr  denuuided  the 


"Ready." 

"  And  dost  thou  swear  thine  aim 
jhall  not  m  r 

"If  I  plant  my  bullet  one  inch  wide 
of  the  point  I  aim  at,  stab  mc  to  the 
hiiart  ere  the  smoke  has  waited  from 
the  muzzle,"  calmly  answered  Lods. 

"  I  ioUl  r  muttered  sava  jie  Mads 
Neilsen,  chitchinp  the  haft  of  the  dag- 
ger-knife in  hirt  boboni. 

**I  know  thy  wondrou.s  skill,"  re- 
Fiimr'd  f^nnnvfMi ;  **but  t(dl  me,"  ad- 
ded he,  m  a  tone  of  slight  misgiving, 
"mav  not  thy  heart  fail  thee  and  thy 
hand  tremble  at  the  moment  when 
thou  thinkest  tf/KM»thoa  art  about  to 
put  to  death 

"Ideotenant,  I  shall  tlunk  of  noth* 
ing  but  that  I  am  obeying  his  own 
command,  and  my  hand  wUi  be  firm 
as  the  steel  it  gras[^" 
.  Remember!"  wamingly  cried  Dim- 
raven,  "  it  must  l»e  in.><tant  d.^ith. 
^0  inure  wounding— no  torture— but 


let  (»rtain  death  leap  forth  with  the 
flash  of  thy  rifle." 

"  Fear  not.  Take  mjr  own  life  if 
the  Count  live->  "ti»^  mmnte  after  I 
draw  trigger,  iuc  head  or  the  heart, 
Lieutenant)*' 

'*  The  heart !  T  would  not  have  his 
princely  head  shattered  and  bedabbled 
with  gore.  Aim  at  the  heart !  let  thy 
bullet  deave  its  very  core  !*' 

"Ay :  his  rommamls  and  yours  shall 
be  obeyed  a.s  surely  an  tltc  sun  shines 
above  our  heads.  You  kiii  w  me,  Lieu- 
tenant, and"  

"  I  trust  thee.  Enoat,di.  But,  Lods 
Stav,''  sternly  added  Dunraven,  with 
a  subtle  gleaming  eye,  "  answer  me 
this.  You  swear  that  you  can  in- 
stantly kill  him  with  a  9hvj}o  hall  ?" 

"  1  ilo  :  I  stake  my  owu  lite  on  it." 

'*TheB  why  did  you  bring  this 
double-barrelled  rifle  1" 

"For  a  private  rcHsnn." 

"  Which  you  will  not  confide  to 
mer 

"N<  ,  Lieutenant !"  and  a  strang'e, 
fearful  lire  p;Ieamed  in  the  fierce  gip- 
sy's eye  as  he  firmly,  tiiough  respect- 
fully, made  the  reply. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  fire  twice  at 
the  Count  !" 

"I  need  not" 

"  Yet  I  hare  heard  you  say  that  you 

S referred  a  certain  simple  barrelled 
panish  rifle  to  the  one  in  your  hand. ' 
*'Ay,  for  a  hme  shot  But  fmuL 
here  to  the  scaflTidd  is  only  half  a 
cable's  len^h,  and  I  can  trust  my  life 
to  this  ride  delivering  its  bail  to  an 
inch  at  that  distance.  I  ooold  not 
have  carried  the  Sjmnlsh  pieoecon* 
cealed  so  ea.sily  as  this." 

The  gipsy  's  reply  was  plausible^  but 
did  not  lull  some  indefinable  snsptcion 
which  Dunraven  began  to  nourish. 

"He  is  coming  1"  continued  to 
shout  the  excited  people,  and  Lods 
Stav  noiselessly  upraised  the  lower 
sash  of  the  window  about  four  in- 
ches dear  of  the  silL  Then  taking 
his  station  to  the  left  of  the  window, 
so  that  his  person  wasqutte  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  any  one  in  tlie  T*larp, 
althoufih  he  could  command  a  full 
Tiew  <n  the  scaSbld,  he  knelt  down 
on  his  right  knee,  and  rested  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  of  nis  rifle  on  the  left- 
hand  corner  angle  of  the  wiuiiow-sill. 
OKck  I  click !  and  both  hammen 
were  on  full  cock,  and  a  trigger  was 
lightly  toudicd  by  a  forefinger  as 
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steady  as  the  inanimate  metal  itsclt, 
and  a  piercing  eye  glcamsd  along  the 
deadly  tnbe. 

"  vonvpd  \^  rT»!iiiT>'^ !"  still  shont 
myriad  voices,  but  iit  the  immediate 
Yicinity  of  the  scaffold  that  eafkoo* 
cry  is  no  longer  raised.  The  ncwly- 
srriTed  raount*^*!  officor  and  his  hand- 
fol  of  men,  wiioiii  eveiyboUy— «ven 
induding  the  Headsman — at  fin^t  be- 
lieved to  be  the  vanguard  of  Vonvrd's 
escort,  are  not  followpf!  hy  any  otlior 
soldiers  nor  officials,  and  no  carriatce 
nor  waggon  conyeyuigthedoomed  man 
is  t<^i  1*0  soon.  The  officer  himself 
loudly  iiKjuired  for  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard  in  front  of  the  scaiiold,  and 
to  that  important  penonage  he  hastily, 
and  by  no  mrans  in  a  wTiiH]M'r,  com- 
municated intelligence  of  a  mo»t  start- 
ling nature.  With  almost  eleetrie 
mpidity  the  news  flew  from  mouth  to 
month,  nntil  in  less  than  a  minute  it 
was  echoed  in  every  variety  of  accent 
even  at  the  outskirts  of  Kongcns- 
Nytory,  and  a  marvellous  ncene  of 
confusion  and  excitement  commenced. 

What  were  the  three  macical  words 
that  everybofly  ejaculated! 

**  YoNVEi)  IS  Dkad  !" 

Thousands  were  increduloua,  but 
very  quickly  even  tbev  were  eouviuced, 
for  it  was  perfof'tly  obvious  to  all  near 
the  scaffold,  both  from  tlie  words  and 
the  demeanour  of  the  military  and 
the  various  officials,  that  it  was  in- 
doed  true. 

"  Dead  !  how  dead  ?"  demanded 
countless  feverish  voices. 

"Foand  dead  in  bis  dungeon  !**  is 
the  response  fv<m\  ;rrave  official  lips. 

Ternble  indeed  was  the  emotion  of 
the  four  followers  of  Lars  Vouved  as 
tliey  heard  aU  tbat  passed  in  the 
crowded  Plaoe  below  their  window; 


but  when  they  were  finally  certain  it 
was  no  Adas  rumour,  they  began  to 
think  of  their  own  safety. 

"  Away,  men  !"  cried  Dnnraven 
Herr  Lundt  and  Mads  Neileeu  im- 
mediately obeyed,  but  their  ^psy 
shipmate  femamed  like  an  insatimatft 
statue. 

"LodsStav !  why  dost  thou  linger  1" 
bitterly  shouted  the  lieutenant.  "Thy 
task  ia  ended  Imh  .  The  will  of  0  .d 
haB  Bet  at  naught  the  foresight  and 
device."*  of  man. 

Lods  Stav  replied  not»  but  his  iron 
forefinger  deliberately  pressed  the 
trigger  of  his  rifle — there  was  a  bright 
flash  from  the  muzzle — a  sharp  ring- 
ingreport — aodOleHustrutheHeadH- 
man  leapt  a  yanl  hiuh,  and  fell  full 
length  on  the  scaflbld,  stone  dead,  a 
bullet  through  bis  heart 

Lods  Stav  arose  to  his  feet,  and 
calmly  rt>ared  the  rifle  in  a  comer  of 
the  ro<jm- 

*'  What  hast  thou  done  t*'  demanded 
Dunraven. 

"  Justice  !  Thirty-seven  years  ago 
OleHustru  seduced  mysister  Johimne, 
and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  I  have 
at  last  avenged  her.  The  liori  liull 
lie  down  with  the  lamb  sooner  than  a 
gipsv  forego  his  revenge." 

"  Ha  !  I  now  imderstand  the  mys- 
tery of  the  double- barrelled  rifle.  One 
baU  for  the  Count — the  other  fax  the 
Headsman  V* 

"Just  so:  and  I  have  nowomlyoiie 
thing  to  regret" 

"Wbatr 

"That  Ole  Hustru  has  died  without 

knowing  by  whote  hand  he  has  fallen." 

"  Away  to  the  boat !  For  your 
livmi  to  the  boat !  Away  I"  thundered 
Buniavea 


CHAPTER  XAllX. 


A  STEP  backward. 

After  his  wife  quitted  him  at  mid- 
night on  Thursday,  Lars  Vonved  sent 
a  message  to  the  Commandant,  re- 
questing as  a  tast  fiiTour  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  dungeon 
on  the  morrow  until  the  time  liad 
absolutely  arrived  for  his  departure 
to  Kongens-Nytonr  to  undergo  his 
sentence.  General  Poult*en  as.->ented 
to  the  re(}uest  At  b'30  a.m.  on  Wxi- 


day.  the  head  gaoler  was  despatched 
to  Vonved's  dungeon  to  inform  the 
captive  that  the  meritable  hour  waa 
at  hand. 

The  ponderous  door  opened  with 

its  customary  harsh  clang,  and  the 
gaoler  slowly  entered.  He  wa«  a 
prudent  man.  Experience  had  made 
nim  cautious  of  entering  the  con- 
demned cell  on  the  morning  of  exeru- 
tion,  for  he  iuew  that  a  doomed  man 
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OMftdoBilfywM  ftfoeUnu  as  a  wild 
animal  brought  tabay  and  maddened 

by  desp^r. 

But  a  glance  reaasiired  him,  and 
gave  him  perfect  confidence.  Lan 

Vonved  was  extended  full  length  flat 
on  his  back  on  the  broad  bench.  He 
was  aound  asleep. 

The  gaoler  hitherto  had  held  the 
edge  of  the  di>nr  in  his  hiuid,  jls 
thon;^li  to  liave  instant  egresa  if  ne- 
ceamry,  but  in«w  he  carelessly  let  it 
fall  beck,  iu\d  lii^'litly  etept  close  to  the 
nde  of  the  slumiKTinL:  jirisnner. 

"  Tordner!"  muttered  he,  after  con- 
templating for  a  minute  the  motion- 
leaa  form  of  the  redoubt«<l  outlaw, 
**  how  soundly  and  ailently  he  si. cps ! 
An  infant  lying  on  the  bosom  of  ita 
mother  never  dmr  breath  more  lofUy. 
'Tie  n^t  marvellous  that  a  man  con- 
demn^ to  die  can  thus  sleep  on  the 
ev6  of  his  execution;  and  yet  how 
many  have  I  known  who  slept  their 
last  sleep  in  this  life  so  heavily  that 
they  had  to  be  sharply  shaken  to 
awake  them — to  die!  Ha!  but  I 
wonder  whether  his  sleep  is  dream- 
It'.-w  !  Does  he  not  fiincy  lie  .seen  tlie 
ftcad'old,  and  the  headsman,  and  the 
wheel,  and  the  armed  guards,  and  tiie 
sea  of  spectators  ]  No  ;  that  can 
hardly  be,  else  he  could  not  repose  so 
devoid  of  motion.  Weil  I  I  must 
rouse  him — he  must  awake  for  the 
last  time !" 

A  ^  be  spake  tlicsc  words  he  boldly 
^rasped  VouTed's  left  arm,  which 
hong  down  over  the  side  of  the  bench, 
and  gave  it  a  strong  shake. 

The  npppr  part  of  Vonved's  body 
vibrated,  but  his  eyes  did  not  unclose, 
nor  did  any  sound  issae  from  his 
lips. 

"By  the  sword  of  Odin !"  ejaculated 
the  astonished  gaoler,  "he  is  the 
prince  of  sleepers !  Ho  !  Captain 
Vonved!  awake!  awake!  'ti.sforthe 
la^t  time  T'  and  he  shook  the  sleeper 
•with  all  his  force. 

But  instead  of  suddenly  starting  upj 
as  the  man  anticipated,  "^'onved  re- 
mained as  motiouiess  as  a  marble 
effigy. 

The  gaoler  paused  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment for  an  instant  and  then,  ol>eyinK 
a  sudden  impulse,  ne  placed  his  hand 
OB  the  brow  of  the  sleeper.  It  was 
cohl  as  ice.  The  gaoler  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary cry  of  terror,  for  he  now 
understood  ail 

Oh/*  screamed  he^    Vonved  is 


dead!  Help!  he  is  dead!  Help! 

Captain  Vonved  is  dead 

Thus  ejaculating,  he  rushed  wildly 
to  the  door,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
nearest  sentinel,  who*  hearing  the 

outcry,  imagined  that  tne  terrible  out- 
law was  murdering  the  gaoler,  and 
therefore  sprang  forward  with  his 
bayonet  at  the  charge. 

He  is  dead !  Vonved  is  dead  !'* 
reiterated  the  frightened  fellow,  and 
pusliing  aside  the  musket  of  the  be- 
wildered soldier,  he  ran  with  all  speed 
down  the  corridor. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  warders  and  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  several  sol- 
dierfs,  and  no  l&«s  a  persfni  than  the 
Commandant  of  the  lortrc^  himself. 
1%ey  confusedly  entered  the  dungeon, 
and  eUwtered  closely  around  the  body. 

"  Hammer  Tlior!"  hoarsely  ex- 
claimed Geuerai  Pouken,  "this  is 
astounding !  But  it  cannot  be— there 
is  some  trick— the  man  is  not  dead, 
but  only  jiimiUating !" 

"No,  Commandant/*  respectfully 
but  firndy  replied  the  Captam  of  the 
Guard,  placing;  his  liand  first  on  the 
brow  and  then  over  tlie  heart  of  Vou- 
ved,  "  it  is  no  trick — he  iti  sui'ely 
dead !" 

Exelaniations  of  amazement  and 
awe  burst  from  the  lips  of  ail  prescnL 
yet  still  General  Poulsen  seemed 
s*  «  ])tieal  of  the  dread  fact.  He  felt 
the  heart  of  the  outlaw  himself,  and, 
although  there  vrmno  perccj^tiblc  pul- 
sation, he  wss  not  yet  oonvmoed. 

"  (jo  instantly,"  said  he  to  the  gaol- 
erg,  "and  ft't  li  a  looking-glass,  a 
pistol  loaded  with  powder  omy.  and 
tell  the  doctor  to  come  here  lorth- 
with." 

In  three  minutes  one  of  the  men 
returned,  with  the  article8  named. 

The  f/lass  was  held  over  the  pallid 
lips  of  Vonved,  and  then  anxioinly 
examined,  but  its  surface  remamed 
undimmed.  No  breath  issued  from 
the  mouth. 

"  He  is  indeed  dead  I"  eaodaimed 
they.   "  Try  a  feather !" 

<^Stand  aside,  feUows!"  cried  the 
stern  old  Commandant ;  and  taking 
the  pistol  in  hand,  he  piaiced  ito 
muzzle  close  alongside  the  ear  of 
Vonved,  and  drew  the  trigger.  A  re- 
port, deafenin«i  iji  tliat  vaulted  dun- 
geon, startleil  all  i)resent,  but  the 
bo<ly  of  the  outlaw  remained  motion- 
less as  ever* 
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At  this  moment  the  resident  Doctor 
©f  the  Citadel  hurriedly  cntrrcd  the 
dun^n.  A  few  words  explained  all 
to  him. 

He  gmely  advanced,  felt  the  brow 
of  the  corpse,  and  coolly  unclosed  first 
the  lips,  and  then  the  eyelids.  As  he 
fdeaaea  the  former,  they  slowly  re* 
oeded,  and  again  covered  the  white 
teeth,  which  were  firmly  eleixhfd  ; 
and  the  eyelids  also  niechauically 
cl(wed  bock  over  the  ^assy  organs  of 
sight 

Then  the  Doctor  toreaside  the  shirt, 
and  placed  his  liand  over  the  heart. 
He  turned  round  with  a  calm  smile. 

"  What !  he  is  not  simulating 
death  f  anxiously  questioned  General 
Poulsen. 

"Bah !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor, with 
a  short  rini  -k  hiUi^h,  "what  an  idea. 
The  man  has  been  dead  these  six 
houTB  at  l^tl" 

"  You  are  sure  ?" 

The  Doctor  stored  in  surprise  at  the 
yetapparentiy  sceptical  UommandsAt, 
and  hastily  prodneed  a  case  and  drew 
forth  a  lancet 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  we  sliall  all 
die  in  turn  when  our  time  comes. 
'*See!"  exclaimed  he,  and  with  a 
firm  hand  he  made  a  long  slanting 
incision  acrofw  the  l)rea.st.  and  then 
another  transver.soly,  so  that  the  tigore 
of  a  St  Andrew's^  cross  was  cut 

Not  a  drop  of  blo(Kl  orizrrl,  only  the 
wounds  looked  raw  and  luuist  The 
body  of  course  never  stirred. 

"Ha!  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
now!  '  slowly  gasoed  Gen'Mal  Poul- 
sen,  he  is  inueeu  dead  i>eyoud  ail 
question.** 

"  How  could  you  doubt  it.  Com- 
mandant V*  demanded  the  Doctor  cu- 
riously. 

Then,  withoat  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  «||Bculated  — 

"How  quietly  he  must  have  died  ! 
See,  the  limbs  are  not  in  the  least 
coDTidfled— his  countenance  is  placid 
as  a  sleeping  babe's  !" 

"  But  what  has  killed  him  ]  '  ques- 
tioned the  Commandant  "Can  it 
be  that—  in  a  word,  poison  1 

"I  do  not  tluTsk  it,  "  replied  the 
Doctor.  "  No,  there  m  not  the  slight- 
est external  appearance  of  such  a 
death.  Nor  has  he  died  by  vio- 
lence." 

He  paui^d,  reflected  a  moment^ 
and  then  stooped  down  and  placed 
his  own  face  cfoeely  over  the  corpse. 
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"Whatever  do  yoa  do  that  for. 

Doctor  ?" 

"I  am  smelling  if  there  is  any 
odour  of  poison  frran  hie  mouth.  No, 
none  whatever.  -  He  has  died  a  natu- 
ral death." 

"You  think  so  r 

''Thinic  so.  Commandant  t  1  am 
sure — I  have  no  rational  doubt  what- 
ever. H;id  he  died  of  poison,  either 
mineral  or  vegetable,  his  limbs,  and 
even  his  body,  would  have  been  more 
or  leK«  convulsed,  and  his  lips  would 
not  have  merely  been  pallid  orwaxv, 
as  you  see  them,  but  livid,  and  a  sub- 
tle odour  would  have  exhaled  from 
his  mouth.  It  is  not  so :  amell  your- 
selfl" 

"No,  indeed,  Doctor!"  cried  the 
Oesieral,  drawing  quickly  back,  with 
nil  involuntary  look  of  disgust  and 
horror.  "I  am  thoroughly  satisiied 
and  convinced  by  your  opinion." 

The  Doctor  grew  enthusiastic  as  he 
continued  to  wmtemplnte  the  lx>dy, 
and  expatiated  on  its  physical  gran- 
deor. 

•*  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  magni- 
ficently developed  chest  as  this  V* 
exclaimed  he,  di  agging  the  shirt  aaide, 
right  and  left   "Here  is  a  model  for 

a  smlfitor!  Ah,  what  a  pity  that 
our  gifted  countryman  Tliorvaldsen  is 
at  Ivome,  he  will  see  no  such  model 
there  for  his  grand  conceptions.  Oh, 
what  a  bust ;  what  a  Inist  "'  ,ind  in 
his  ardent  admiration,  the  Doctor 
repeatedly  punched  the  chest  of  the 
corpse. 

But  what  is  that  1"  suddenly  cried 
hejjpointing  to  the  hairy  chest 

The  old  Commandant,  whose  sight 
was  not  BO  clear  as  it  once  had  b^n, 
bent  closely  down,  and  beheld  a  dim 
blue  tracery. 

"  Something  in  outline^"  muttered 
he.    "  Very  mysterious  ! 

"Ah,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "I 
understand !  He  wa^  a  seaman  every 
inch,  and  followed  Bailor-fash ionsL 
He  lia-s  been  t^stt  >  i  i!  in  India  ink, 
and  here  is  a  raflicd  anchor,  and  be- 
neath it  an  eagle  with  a  drawn  steord 
in  its  beak,  and  undemmth  a  ship  m» 
Jrff!  •f<//A  Curi<MiH,  thnt  '  It  niiTst 
be  a  symbol — a  hieroglyphic  of  some 
kind.  I  wonder  what  it  can  mean  % 
An  eagle  I  Why,  that  is  an  emblem 
of — of  strength  1  .Yes.  Of  sove- 
reagnty  ?  Yes.  And  of  swittuess  1 
Yes.  But  the  sword  in  its  beak  f  A 
sword  t  Of  what  should  that  be  em- 
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blematic,  Commandant  V  questioned 
the  Doctor,  calmly  takin.:  a  curious 
old  wooden  suuif-box  out  of  hiH  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  refreshing  liinisrlf 
with  a  huge  pinch,  whiUt  he  looi^ed 
full  at  General  Pottlaen. 

"A  sword,"  said  the  old  Command- 
ant, with  dignity,  clapping  his  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  hia  own  trusty  bkde, 
"  k  the  emblem  of  a  warrior !" 

"  Pugh  !"  grunted  the  consequ"  n- 
tiftl  Doctor,  lucking  down  at  the  pro- 
jecting frill  of  his  shirt,  and  putting 
and  brushing  away  some  seatterea 
grains  of  the  peculiarh-  j)un^'cnt  Da- 
nish snuti;  pugh!  well  say  a 
lancet  is  the  emDlem  of  a  surgeon  !" 
And  80  it  is!" 

"  Ay?  Then  a  scalpel  a  probe 
a  knife— a  saw — a  tourniquet — and 
fifty  other  instrnmente— are  they  not 
just  as  essential  symbols  of  the  pro- 
ff^^i(>n  ?  Bah  !  we  must  take  the  ac- 
cei>iK)ries  into  consideration,  Com- 
maodant  The  eaglet  Sovereignty, 
strength,  and  swiftness.  That  is  set- 
tled- And  a  sword  in  conjunction  % 
What  does  that  signify  ?  Eh  ^  I 
hare  it !" — and  he  smartly  struck  his 
right  fist  into  the  palm  of  the  left  - 
"  it  means — ^justice  1  Yes,  the  sword 
is  the  embleni  of  justice,  and  has 
been  such  for  a  thousand  yean.  Bnt 
the  ship  in  full  sail 

**Der  Fandenl"  growled  the  Com- 
maniiant 

*'No,  not  (I  t  F  inden — ^it  cannot 
mean  Satan.  But"  

**  Speculate  about  it  at  your  leisure, 
Doctor  !'*  harshly  interrupted  the 
Commandant.  Enough  has  been 
•aid  at  present.  I  \\m  tliinV-inq:  of 
what  report  I  am  to  make  concerning 
ilus  strange  affair." 

"  0  that  is  very  simple." 

"  It  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  /  think  it  very  mvste- 
rionsand  inexplicable  !'*  retorted  the 
Commandant,  Knitting  his  brow.  **0f 
what  am  this  man  have  died  ?" 

The  Doctor  mechanically  took  ano- 
ther pinch  of  amifi;  and  then  smiled 
eomplacently. 

"Ah,  General  Poulsen,"  said  he, 
"you  are  a  warriorj  and  you  have  seen 
serrioe — hard  service,  glorious  service. 
You  won  that  cross  of  the  Dannebrog 
in  1807,  when  the  English  leopards 
bombarded  us,  and" 

Well,  wdl !"  mnttered  thehrave 
old  officer,  obmually  loftened  and 


flattered  at  this  dexterous  allusion  to 
his  pa.st  services.    "  What  then  1" 

Simply  this.  You  have  seen  many 
a  fine  fellow  die  the  dr.ith  fnwn  shot 
and  steeL  and  can  understand  ti^t ; 
bat  yott  don't  well  oomprehend  how  a 
man — a  wondrously  strong  man,  as 
was"  — and  here  the  doctor  jerked  his 
head,  and  waved  his  snuif-box  over 
the  Dodv  of  Lars  Vonred,  "could 
slip  his  breath  without  any  external 
wijimd  nr  injury  '    Ah,  it  is  natural, 

auit4j  natural.  I^lut  we— pardon  me 
'  I  speak  with  professions  pride— im 
comprehend  the.^e  t1iin<;!^  at  a  glance. 
This  man,"  and  he  again  careleaslv 

Eunched  the  ribs  of  the  corpse  with 
is  knuckles,  "died  instantaneously 
of  some  sulttle  or;;:uiie  (liseiu«e  ^pos- 
sibly ossitication  of  the  heart,  or— but 
we  shall  discover  what  it  precisely 
was  when  he  is  on  the  marUe  dissect- 
ing  table.    Ha!  ha  *" 

"  I  can't  comorehend  it,  after  all !" 
again  mnttered  the  Commandant 
"  It  may  be  so,  as  you  say,  but— well, 
n  o  matter.  He  is  dead-^that  is  all  / 
know.** 

**Jeg  kan  ihke  forstaae  Demi" 

murmured  the  Doctor,  lonkin;?  hard 
and  enriously  at  (yenerai  Poul.sen.  "I 
don't  understand  you— I  don't  appre- 
ciate the  drift  of  your  ideas  at  all ! 
The  man  is  dead  1  Of  course  lie  is — 
and  what  of  that  %  I  assure  you — 
and  I  stake  my  professional  reputa- 
tion on  my  accuraqr — that  he  has 
died  not  of  violence,  not  of  jxfison, 
not  of  any  thing  but  some  natural 
cause  which  we  snail  hgHknd-h^  satif- 
liutorily  demonstrate.  What  is  there 
marvellous  in  that  f ' 

"Nothing — certainly  nothing,"  said 
the  Oontmandant,  speaking  very  dow- 
ly  and  abstractedly,  as  he  kept  his 
gaze  eamestlir  ri  vetted  on  the  race  of 
the  corpse.  **  Only,"  and  he  hesitated 
a  moment,  "  only  that  nodding 
at  the  Ixxly,  "  spoke  ycst-crday  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  that  he  conveyed 
to  me  an  impression — undefined  and 
vague,  it  is  true,  yet  very  strong — 
that  he  w  tiM  outwit  us  all  bv  escap- 
ing the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

"  Ah,  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  would  die  naturallv,  and  so  cheat 
the  Head.><man.  li.id  he?  Presenti- 
ments are  not  unu.sual.  'Tis  tme  that 
they  are  apparently  inexplicable,  but 
p^ohological  science  is  making  sueh 
rapid  progrMS  now-a^Iajv  that  w« 
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can  understand  and  explain  how  these 

mysterious"  

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  any  of  yoiur 
pliilnsopliical  jargon  about  presenti- 
ments and  psychological  science,  and 
mysteries,  and  sucn  stuff!**  hastily 
interrupted  the  ComTimndjint,  ruth- 
lessly cnttinji  short  the  leariu'd  dis- 
quisition of  the  Doctor,  who  drew  up 
stiffly,  and  Inflated  his  nostrils,  and 
looked  ag  angry  and  ofteoded  as  he 
dared. 

**  That  was  a  strange  notion  of  Vou- 
Ted's  to  see  theHeadsman  yesterday !" 
thon^T^itfidly  remarked  the  Captain 
of  the  Guard. 

"Itwas." 

''Ftodon  me,  Ctn&mandant,  but  I 

pre?nrae  the  Headsman  would  report 
to  you  his  oonversatioQ  with  the  pri- 
■imert*' 

"  He  did ;  and  I  shall  report  it  in 
turn  to  the  proper  qnart4»r— if  neces- 
sary," drily  replied  General  Poulsen; 
**  out  that  mterview  was  of  a  nature 
which  oidy  renderH  Yonved's  sudden 
death  more  mysterious  and  unao- 
countable." 

At  this  moment  the  soldiers  and 
pnolcrs  present  drew  back  respectfully 
to  make  way  for  a  new  comer  into 
the  death -dungeon,  in  the  person  of 
the  resident  cnaplais  of  the  CitadeL 
Thi?^  official  had  been  appointed  chap- 
kin  shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  and  now  he  was  a  white- 
haired  man  of  three  score  and  ten. 
Forty  and  six  years  had  he  here  done 
his  duty,  and  mai^  a  fearful  scene 
had  he  witnessed  within  those  gloomy 
walls.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  re- 
verend-looking man,  with  a  mild, 
thoughtful,  and  benevolent  counten- 
ance. He  had  the  usual  dress,  and 
around  his  neck  the  high  thick  \vhite 
riitf  worn  by  the  Lutheran  clerg)'. 

He  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
bench,  and  exchangwi  a  few  sentences 
with  the  Commandant  anil  the  Doc- 
tor. He  had  never  seen  Vonved  in 
life,  for  although  he  had  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  visit  the 
dungeon  of  thf  doomed  outlaw  toad- 
minister  spiritual  oounBcl,  the  Gom- 
mandantalwaysperemptorilyrefosed, 
flisigiiing  no  other  reason  than  thn 
wdTknown  fact  that  Vonved  had 
formerly  escaped  through  the  medium 
of  a  pnest  whom  Baron  Lentenberg 
allowed  to  visit  him — a  weakness 
which  had  cost  the  poor  Baron  dear» 
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and  which  he  (General  Puulsen)  had 
no  inteotton  to  imitate^ 

Mournfully  did  the  good  ehaplaJn 
now  crint<'mi>Iate  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  man  of  whose  terrible  renown 
he  had  heard  so  much. 

"A  prisoner  no  more,"  said  the 
Chaplain,  tenderly  and  solemnly,  "for 
Heaven  has  heard  his  cry— and,  it 
may  be,  his  prayers— and  set  the  pri- 
soner free ! " 

"  Prayers !  fiis  prayers  I "  ejaculated 
tlie  (yonimandant,  in  profuund  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Hem  !"  couched  the  C  iptain  of 
the  Guard,  with  a  smile  oi'  complib- 
oent  increuulity. 

"Hal  ha!'^  tittered  the  Doctor, 
"  what  a  droll  idea  of  your?,  Chaplain ! 
Lars  Vonved's  prayers !  Ho !  ho !  '* 
The  little  doctor  was  a  MatesiallsL 
and  the  ideaofVonvedptayingticldea 
him  amazingly. 

"  Tordner!"  here  exclaimed  ^e  Com- 
mandant^ accompanying  his  roiee  with 
a  resonant  stamp  of  his  foot  on  the 
stone  floor,  "what  are  we  all  thinkine 
of  !  Here  we  are  goiisiping  iike  old 
women  about  psychological  mysteries 
and  outlaws,  and  their  prayers ;  ana 
ail  the  while  we  forget  that  scores  of 
thousands  of  loyal  subjects  of  our 
King  are  assembled  in  that  said  Eon- 
gens-Nytorv  impatiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  this  Vonved  to  receive  the 
deserts  he  doubtless  richly  merited, 
but  which  he  has  somehow  escaped, 
as  we  see  !'* 

"Ah,"  grinned  the  little  doctor, 
what  a  disappointment  it  will  be  fo^ 
them— the  bitterer  fur  being  so  totally 
uncxi)ected !  They  will  be  wiekedly 
inclined,  I  fancy,  to  substitute  our  in- 
teresting friend  the  Headsman  him- 
self JUS  the  next  most  worthy  candi- 
date for  the  honours  of  tlie  wheel !" 

The  Commaudaut  now  gave  precise 
orders  to  the  Oaptain  of  the  Guard, 
who  was  instructed  to  proceed  forth- 
with, with  a  sufficient  escort  of  dra- 
goons, to  the  place  of  intended  execu- 
tion, and  there  announce  the  death  of 
Vonved  in  the  Citadel,  and  also  to  take 
measures  to  movent  any  disturbance. 

General  Ponben  was  thoroughly 
aroused  from  his  temporary  senti* 
mental  abstraction.  He  directed  the 
Raolers  to  minutely  examine,  in  liis 
presence,  the  dothesof  YottTea,  which 
they  did,  but  only  a  few  trifling  ar- 
ticles, and  not  a  sugie scraped l»P^> 
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were  discorered.  Satiifiediii  this  instant  orden  to  mimiDOD  the  aniKnir- 

Bpect,  the  CommaiidAiil tinned  mund  an  to  remove  the  chains, 

to  quit  the  dnniTOon,  ordering  all  pre-  In  a  tVw  minutes  two  stalwart  fel- 

seat  to  withdraw,  and  the  door  to  be  lows  entered,  wearing  the  striped  trou- 

aeeond  on  the  corpse,  whilet  he  went  een  of  eoldiers,  but  withoat  jaekete. 

Sersonally  to  report  the  oxtraordinar}-  tliesleeves  of  their  shirts  beinritunied 

eoease  of  Vonved  to  the  projuT  au-  up  to  the  ellK)W8,  and  leathern  aprons 

thoritiea.    But  the  venerable  ciiaplain  rt)iled  round  their  waists.    They  bore 

genUy  detained  him,  and  whispered  each  an  oblong  wicker  basket,  con- 

an  earnest  request  that  he  w«)iild  first  taining  hammers,  files  of  various  sizes 

order  the  fetters  to  be  removed  from  and  slia^jes,  pincers,  and  punches, 

the  inanimate  body.  With  these  instruments  tlicy  set  to 

**  It  is  ever  painful  to  me,**  said  he»  work  and  very  speedily  removed  tlie 

"  to  see  manacles  on  a  living  man,  even  rivets  from  the  fe^tesCB,  and  the  fetteni 

though  he  may  be  a  wicked  malefaic-  from  the  body, 

tor ;  but  it  is  inexpre8.<)ibly  more  pain-  And  now  all  quitted  the  dismal 

ful,  nay  revolting,  to  behold  them  dungeon,  the  last  to  linger  being  the 

clasping  the  limbs  of  a  corpse!"  chaplain,  who.  with  tremblini;  hatids 

Tne  grim  old  Ck>nunanaant,  quite  and  muistcutxi  eye&  drew  his  silk 

hardenAandisaeoesnbletoanysuch  handkerchief  tnm  ids  pocket,  and, 

feeling  on  his  own  part,  laughed  at  sighing  heavily,  spread  it  with  rcve- 

the  ehaplain's  soft-hearted  notion,  as  rence  over  the  marble  face  of  Lars 

be  termed  it,  but  nevertheless  g^ve  Yonved. 


UFBl 

At  nightfall,  a  carriage  and  a  hearse  the  Baron  personally,  and  expressed 

drew  up  at  the  outer  gateway  of  Cita-  e^x^eeding  surprise  that  so  great  a 

drilet  FredinrikdhaTn.   Th»  carriage  nobleman,  and  one  who  hitherto  had 

contained  five  persons,  Amalia  Von-  Wn  the  rii;ht  hand  councillor  of  the 

ved  and  Wilbelm,  Bertel  liovsing,  the  ii-ing,  sliouid  take  such  extraordimiry 

Baron  KoBmperhimmel,  and  Lienten-  interest  in  the  &te  of  Vonved  and  the 

ant  Dunraven— the  latter  thoroughly  disposal  of  his  remains.    Tiie  Com- 

discniised.  The  lieutenant,  in  his  flight  mandant  very  carefully  perused  the 

to  tiie  boat,  had  acadentally  encoun-  order  addressed  to  hiiu,  and  found  it 

tered  Sergeant  Jetsmark,  whom  he  strict  and  praciBe. 
liadlongknownasftconfidentialagent      "I  am  to  surrender  the  outlaw's 

of  Lars  Vonved;  and  a  few  words  body  to  the  bearer  of  this  1"  muttered 

from  Jetsmark  had  the  effect  of  de-  he. 

termining  the  Hentenaat  to  put  him-       I  am  the  bearer,"  said  the  Baton; 

self  in  immediate  communication  with  "  and  will  now  receive  the  bod/t 

Amalia,  whicli  he  accordingly  did,  behalf  of  Vonved's  friends." 
after  seeing  to  the  temporary  safety  *♦  Now,  your  Excellency  ?" 
«f  his  eompailions.  "  General  Poulsen  !** 

Baron  KcBmperhimmel,  aided  by  haughtily  responded  the  Baron.  "You 

friends  in  office,  had  succeeded  in  ob-  will  perceive  that  warrant  expressly 

taining  from  the  proper  Goremment  authoriMS  me  to  remove  troai  the 

authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the  citadel  the  body  of  Lars  Vonved  ai 

i^ing  himself,  a  formal  order  for  the  any  hour  I  choose ;  and  orders  you  to 

delivery  of  Vonved's  bo<ly  to  his  give  me  eveir  facility  and  necessary 

friends,  who  wen  to  be  permitted  to  aid  so  to  da*' 
flonveyilawBywlMiuoeverandvhflre-      "Tordner!"  sullenly  growled  old 

IS)ever  they  pleased.  Poulsen,  somewhat  crestfallen,  and 

The  Baron  and  Bertel  alighted  from  yet  more  astounded  and  mystified 

the  carriage,  leaving;  AmaUa  and  Dun-  than  he  even  had  been  all  day  long ; 

raven  to  await  their  return.    Having  "  you  need  not  remind  an  old  soldier 

stated  their  business,  the  two  former  Hke  me  to  do  my  duty,  Baron  Kcem- 

were  promptly  conducted  to  the  pre-  perhimmel ;  and  you  may  take  away 

of  Chnenl  Fitdkm,  who  knew  thia  Yonnid,  with  a  bushel  of  wef- 
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comes  on  my  part,  for  I  shall  be  only 
too  tlmnkfiu  to  have  done  with  him 

at  last." 

The  Baron  took  him  at  hk  word. 
Within  half-an-hcNir  the  body  of  Lais 

Vonved,  carefully  wrajipcil  in  a  large 
white  sheet,  >v;i'?  ])lace(l  in  tho  liearse, 
and  the  Barou  and  Bertei  resumed 
Iheir  plaoes  in  the  canriage.  Both 
vehicles  instantly  were  driven  oft',  at 
a  (Ipeoroiis  pace,  leaving;  olil  Com- 
mandant i^Julseu  himself  standing  on 
the  outer  drawbridge  of  the  cittulel, 
in  the  drollest  attitude  of  bewildered 
mystification  conceivable. 

Down  Amalie  Gade,  and  across  the 
now  deserted  KongeiuhNytorv,  so- 
lemnly rolled  the  licar.se  aTui  carriiT^e. 
A  little  pause  occurred  at  the  entrance 
of  Ostergade,  when  some  private  or- 
ders were  passed  to  the  diiven,  and 
they  drove  at  a  yetfllower  pace  down 
that  street,  Yimiuelshaftet,  and  Fred- 
eriksberg-Gade,  until  they  reached 
the  ramparts  and  went  through  the 
Vaster- Port — which,  like  the  other 
Ports  or  "GateS)"  is  literally  a  tunnel 
through  the  huge  earthen  ramparts 
— nnd  acrusa  the  moat  and  two  draw- 
bridges at  a  snail's  i)ace,  to  the  rude 
diversion,  possibly,  of  the  various  acn- 
tinels.  The  hearse  w.is  not  a  mere 
open  bier  on  wheels,  like  the  Danish 
hearses  in  common  use,  but  a  close 
carriaae  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
dead,  ouUtin  the  English  fashion.  Aa 
ihey  advanced  through  the  suburbs, 
the  pace  gradually  quickened  until 
they  emerald  in  the  open  coontry  at 
a  trot  When  finally  clear  of  the 
suburbs,  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
Baron  Koemperhimmel  sot  out,  bid- 
ding adien  to  his  fiienas,  to  return 
alone  to  the  city  on  foot.  Diuring 
several  hours  tho  two  vehicles  pro- 
ceeded without  stoppage,  until  nearl  v 
at  midnight  the  by-road  along  which 
they  had  latt^^rly  proceeded,  suddenly 
terminated  on  a  sandy  shelviiiff  prn 
beach.  The  tideless  surf  of  the  Bal t le 
moaned  hoarsdy  along  an  enormous 
semicircle  of  sliore,  forming  the  cele- 
brated Bay  of  Kioge,  whicii,  during 
the  recent  Russian  war,  afforded  se- 
cure anchorage  to  the  mugnifioont 
fleets  of  England  and  France. 

The  carriage  and  hearse  both  drew 
np  within  a  stone's  east  of  the  water's 
eoge,  and  Lieutenant  Dunraven  got 
out ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  they 
bad  arrived  at  an  appointed  rendez- 
Tous,  he  miked  to  and  &o,  keenly 
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looking  seaward.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
with  a  soft,  crisp  l)reexe  blowing  off 
the  land.  The  lieutenant,  nt  length, 
knelt  on  the  pebbly  strand,  m  such  a 
position  that  he  eonid  scan  a  space 
where  there  was  a  streak  of  dim  ligh  t, 
a  low  rift  in  the  murky  sky,  where  it 
merged  in  the  honzon.  His  ei^- 
rieneed  eye  soon  detected  a  dancing 
black  dot,  relieved  against  the  back- 
^ound  of  sea  and  sky.  He  believed 
it  to  be  a  boat,  lying  at  a  grapnel,  and 
lightly  tossed  by  the  waves.  After  a 
thoughtful  jiaiise  he  arnsc  to  his  feet, 
drew  forth  a  small  blue-light,  ignitea 
its  fusee,  and  when  it  was  ablaze, 
held  it  up  at  arms'  length.  For  thirta^ 
seconds  it  aist  a  briglit  glare  around, 
then  instantauetiusly  became  extinct 

Bnnraven  again  gazed  seaward  with 
feverish  anxiety.  His  suspense  was 
*  very  brief  An  answering  hlue-li^ht 
was  displayed  from  the  boiit,  to  which 
Dunraven  responded  by  firing  a  pistoL 
At  that  preconcerted  signal  the  boat 
tripped  her  grapnel  and  pulled  in  for 
the  land.  A^  her  bows  softly  grated 
on  the  beach,  Dunraven  approached, 
and  issued  orders  in  a  low  voice.  Four 
stalwart  ijcanicn  immediately  stepped 
ashore,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
bearing  in  their  arms  the  body  of  Lars 
Vonrca,  which  they  carefully  depo- 
sited on  a  mattress  stretched  along 
the  two  midship  thwarts.  Then  Ber- 
tei Rovsing  brought  Amalia  and  her 
boy  from  the  carriage,  and  took  his 
seat  beside  them  in  the  stem  sheets 
of  the  boat  Thecaniageand  heane 
drove  inland,  and  Dunmven  gave  the 
word  to  push  off. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boat 
was  pulled  swiftly  and  in  dead  silenoe 
straight  out  to  sea,  Dunraven  steering 
by  a  particular  star.  At  lengt  h  )i e  or- 
doreti  the  men  to  lay  on  their  uars,  and 
they  all  strained  their  vision  in  seardi 
of  a  vessel — in  vain.  Another  i  iunrter 
of  an  hour,  with  two  or  three  intervals 
of  rest  was  spent  in  rowing,  ere  the 
hull  or  a  small  craft  was  dimly  dis- 
cerned. There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  conceniing  her,  some  main- 
taining that  she  was  under  sail,  others 
that  she  was  lying-to.  To  settle  the 
matter,  a  rocket  was  fired  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat ;  and  iiardly  had  it 
attained  its  full  altitude,  ere  an  an- 
swering rodcet  soared  from  the  dedE 
of  the  r^trnnger.  The  boat's  crew  yet 
were  undecided  as  to  the  vessel,  until 
a  laateza  wasnm  np  to  her  peak,  and 
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lowered.  Twice  more  this  was  re-  a  scene  is  here  !  On  the  talilo,  upon 
pcated,  HTi'l  then  "Tin'  Little  Ama-  a  pile  of  bedding,  lies  the  form  of  Lars 
lia!"  burst  from  the  lips  ot  the  aax-  Vouved,  unchanged  in  appearance 
km  aeunen.  They  rowed  towatds  since  the  monung  appointed  for  his 
hMV  •nd  were  soon  under  her  lee  execution.  A  sheet  is  drawn  up  to 
f|iifirter.  A  short  conference  ensued  his  throat,  hut  his  face  is  uncovered, 
between  Duuraven  and  Herr  Lundt.  At  hi^i  head  sits  Amalia^  jmle  as  the 
who  was  in  cliarge  of  the  ja>gt ;  ana  inanimate  features  on  which  her  gase 
the  result  was,  that  the  latter  sent  up  is  riveted,  ^t  the  foot  of  the  talile 
seven  rockets  at  intervals  of  one  mi-  stands  Mads  Noil  sen,  motionkss  as 
nute.  The  kst  had  hardly  burst  in  the  mizenumst  at  his  iMick,  uncon- 
the  sky  ere  as  many  musket  shots  scions  of  the  wistful  look,  and  low  pi< 
were  fired  from  a  vessel  whose  cnnti-  teous  whino.s  of  tltn  nntnrally  savage 
gnitv  they  had  been  unable  to  diseeni  Aravang,  crouched  at  his  feet.  Lieu- 
iii  the  daxkaeriii,  but  which  now  abo  tenant  Duuraven  walks  up  and  down 
fan  np  to  her  misen  peak  three  Ian-  the  length  of  the  eabin,  his  hands 
terns,  vertically,  severally  disjilaying  eliu^])ed  behind  him,  and  liis  head 
red,  yellow,  anil  blue  bghts ;  and  kept  bent  down.  At  a  little  side-table  sits 
them  Bus])ended  as  a  guide  to  her  Bertel  Rovsing,  {wring  over  a  bit  of 
oonaort  "  The  Skildtiadde !"  cried  parchment^  about  foiu*  inches  s^iuare, 
every  voiee ;  and  sail  was  instantly  and  near  to  it  is  the  little  goM  box, 
made  on  the  Little  Amalia,  the  boat  and  the  whale's  tooth  which  had  so 
bdng  towed  in  her  wake.  long  been  their  depositoir.  Three 
many  minutes  elapsed,  the  ves-  large  lamps  suspended  from  the 
sels  were  within  hail,  aTid  both  hove-  beams,  and  vibratin*;  with  the  gentle 
to.  The  boat  rowed  alongside  the  swell  uf  the  sea,  cast  a  powerful  glare 
Sldldpadd&  on  board  which  prepara^  throughout  the  cabin, 
lions  ha-l  already  been  made.  Amalia  r>L  rtel  sighed  heavily,  and  dropped 
and  Wiihelm  were  handed  on  to  lu  r  the  mystic  psirehment  in  despair, 
deck,  and  were  followed  l»y  all  Imt  Dunravcn  stcppetl  by  his  side, and  in 
Dtinraven  and  the  coxswain.  Tackles  turn,  for  the  twentieth  time,  lookedal 
were  lowered  fn  un  aloft,  ami  hooked  it  with  vacant  eye.  He  then  took  up 
to  the  Iww  and  stern  rings  of  the  the  gold  box — empty  now,  but  flakes 
boat,  which,  with  all  it  contained,  of  a  yellowish  powder,  adhering  with- 
was  then  hointrd  up  ami  .swayed  on  in,  imlieate<l  what  had  been  its  con- 
deck.  Tin?  lM>dv  of  Vonved  wa.^  at  tent.s.  The  box  bore  on  it'^  lid  the 
once  conveyed  below,  and  both  the  date  of  its  make — 1175 — and  its  bot- 
Skildpadde  and  the  Little  Amalia  torn  and  sides  were  quite  covered  with 
forthwith  shaped  a  oourse  nnder  all  Runic  characters,  apparently  nf  the 
plain  sail  aime  kind  as  those  inscribed  on  the 

parchment,  but  they  were  almost 

Itiasix  beUsof  thefiratnight-watch  obliterated  hv  the  wear  of  six  centu- 

— one  liour  before  midnight  of  Satur-  ries  and  a-half.    He  half  abstractedly 

day.  Forty-seven  liour-s  have  elapsed  pa^tsed  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  along 

since  iViualia  bade  adieu  to  her  bus-  the  sides  of  the  box.  and  touched  his 

band  in  his  dungeon  in  Citadellet  tonii^e  with  the  aunost  impalpable 

Frederikshavn.     The    Skildpadde,  po-^v  If  r.    It  was  tastelcs-s  and  odor- 

closely  attended  by  the  Little  Amalia,  les-s.    Ho  looked  up  and  eanudtt  the 

is  under  easy  sail  «ome  dozen  miles  anxious  eye  of  Bertel.   They  niutu- 

rtBT  the  coast  of  Funen.   Yet  the  deck  allv sighed  with  mournful  significance, 

of  the  Skildpadde  looks  as  though  Tis  in  vain  to  ponder  o'er  this  dim 

kept  not  merely  by  one  watch,  but  parchment,"  muttered  Bertel. 

by  all  hands.  Not  a  man  of  the  crew  *Very  vain,"  responded  Dimraven; 

is  in  his  hammock.   They  are  clua-  "  and  even  could  you  discover  the  key 

tered  here  and  there,  but  especially  to  its  impenetrable  symbols— of  what 

about  the  waist  and  on  the  veree  of  avail }    The  Countesa^"  and  he  low- 

the  qnarter-dedc,  talking  with  Mted  ered  his  Toioe,  and  ^anced  furtively 

breath  on  some  absorbing  topic ;  and  at  Amalia,  '*  has  already  told  us  what 

ever  and  anon  they  glance  aft  to-  A v  said — and  he  alone  could  read  that 

wards  the  companion,  around  which  fearful  scroU." 

the  officers  are  oonveising:  "Ay,  bat  think  you,  Ideuteiiant 

Descend  t  o  the  great  cabin.  What  DnnraTeii,"gnyefymninnired  BerteL 
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*Hhat  in  the  terrible  agitation  she 

must  have  then  experienced,  she  may 
not  have  nu8un4er8tood,  or  forgot- 
ten T 

"  No,  sir !  ray  life  on  it,  neither  I 
He  told  her  that  tliis  mvsterions  pow- 
der would,  if  taken  as  oe  intended  to 
take  it,  according  to  the  secret  in- 
structions on  the  parchment,  imme- 
diately  after  slie  hnd  quitted  his  dun- 
geon on  lier  iaat  visit,  throw  him 
int4)  a  profound  lethargy — a  counter- 
feit of  death,  Bueh  a.-*  no  man  fonld 
jwssibly  detect.  This  trance,  this 
apparent  total  suspension  of  all  sen- 
sation, was  to  last  precisely  forty* 
eijjht  hours,  and  in  tnat  interval  we 
W(ire  to  obtain  permission  to  remove 
bis  supposed  corpse,  and  thus  insure 
lua  ultimate  safety.  All  has  hitherto 
come  to  pas--  he  foresaw.  See !  is 
it  not  deaths  twin-sister?'*  and  be 
motioned  towards  the  rigid  focni  of 
his  beloved  leader  and  friend. 

**  Ay,  but  is  it  not  death,  indeed,and 
not  merely  bis  dread  semblance  f ' 

^We  have  no  right  whatever  to 
fear  that,"  rosjionded  Dunraven,  in  a 
tone  \vhi<-h  wa.s  not  q^uite  so  confident 
as  his  words.  "  Little  more  than 
forty-seven  hours  have  elapsed  since 
he  lias  been  outwardly  inanimate^ 
jmd"  

A  strange,  sharp  cry — piercing,  yet 
not  loud— broke  from  Amalia,  and 
when  they  hurried  to  lier  siile,  she 
was  standing  with  arms  extended,  and 
her  face  bent  elosely  over  the  marble 
lineaments  of  her  hiisband. 

They  at  onoc  beheld  the  cause  of 
her  intense  emotion.  A  gentle  dew 
was  breaking  irom  the  pores  of  Laiv 
Vonved's  face  and  foreliead-  his  eye- 
lanhos  quivered  slightly,  yet  very  per- 
oeiitibly— the  deadly  pallor  of  his 
features  had  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  a  fiunt  roseate  tint 
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"  He  lives !   Life  is  returning  t'* 

Minutes  are  hours  now  to  the  '/roup 
around  the  reviving  form  ot  the  out- 
law. 

Dunraven  drew  down  the  sheet  and 
chafed  his  breast  —  Mads  Neil  sen 
rubbed  his  f(K!t,  and  cherished  them 
against  his  naked  haiij  bosonif  sob- 
bing and  ejaculating  with  savage  ve- 
hrmonep. 

Tune  llicH  1 — and  yet  they  all  think 
Time  an  Eternity ! 

"  He  lives  !  Hush  !  his  limb??  qui- 
ver !    His  eyes  are  openini;  !    He  is 

Sowing  wurni  I  He  move.s  liis  tinj^ers! 
e  lifts  his  arm!  He  is  alive !  Hia 
eyes  arc  open  !  He  lives!  He  .«ees 
-^he  knows  us !  liis  lips  unclose  I 
He  will  soon  speak!  Saved!  He 
lives !" 

And  80  it  carae  to  pass,  in  the  de- 
gree indicated  by  the  ejaculations 
above  quoted  from  the  thousands  that 
were  uttered,  that  Lars  Vonved  re- 
covered life  and  consHousness ;  and 
just  when  the  forty-eight  liDurs  ex- 
pired, he  heaved  a  long  deep  sigh, 
gazed  steadily  around,  and  thin'^  liis 
arms  aloft  like  a  giant  awaking  irom 
sleep. 

Nearly  every  man  of  his  devoted 

crow  by  tliis  time  Avrrn  thrnnfriu^j 
around  him  in  the  great  cabin,  anci 
the  sternest  old  sea-dog  of  them  all 
wept  like  a  nervous  woman  for  un- 
utterable joy  and  thaTilrt'nlncRR. 

"  Life  !  I  live !  Thauk  God  Ai- 
mightv,  I  live !" 

Such  were  the  first  words  uttered 
b}'  the  lips  of  Vonved  the  Dane,  and 
his  mightv  arms  closed  arouud  his 
wife,  and  orew  her  down  on  his  now 
strongly-beating  heart,  and  held  her 
there  with  the  resistless  pressure  qf  a 
steel  vice.  '  * 
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Several  Calendars  of  English  and 
Scottish  State  Paj^ers  having  Ix^en 
]>ti]>;i>li<'<l,  tli'»sf  vahiable  indexes  have 
recently  been  foiiowed  by  a  Calendar 
of  doctmieiits  relating  to  Ireland;  and 
we  Gonoaive  that  a  eoinparijwui  be- 
tween these  si>eeimens  of  tlic  :rnvern- 
ment  records  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
will  be  favourable  to  the  interest  and 
curiosity,  if  not  tlu'  historical  im- 
portari' of  the  Irish  ix>rti<»n.  The 
period  embnu^  in  this  Calendar  ex- 
tendi firom  the  jear  1609  to  1573,  eom- 
prisi)iLC  the  memorable  reipn  <  >f  Ilonry 
VUL,  when  the  Reformation  wasat- 
teiupted  to  be  generally  introduced 
throughout  Ireland  ;  the  reigns,  une- 
Tentfiil  ill  this  half-conquered  realm, 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  of  Queen  Mary 
and  King  Philip  of  Spain:  and  the 
early  years  of  the  remarkable  reign  of 
Queen  Eliz-ilH-th.tlio  first  of  oiu*mon- 
arcbii  who  set  earnestly  and  vigor- 
ously to  the  difficult  and  costlv  task 
of  siilijugating  the  entire  istana 

This  imlky  Caloiidar,  extending  to 
61(5  large  octavo  pages,  cataloguing 
the  earnest  Irish  State  Correspond- 
ence, includes  sixty-five  years,  and  is 
the  publication  of  the  office  index  of 
twelve  folio  manuscripts  of  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIIL,  four  of  that  of  his 
son,  two  of  Queen  Mary,  and  forty- 
three  of  her  energctir'  sister  and  m\c- 
cessor.  Yet,  though  the  volumes,  the 
contents  of  which  are  thus  expressed, 
are  thick  and  voluminous,  tii<\v  are 
surpassed  in  these  qualities  by  as  many 
other  huge  manuscripts,  which  cora- 
plete  the  leign  of  Qqeen  Elizabeth  ; 
6o  that,  among  good  reo^ions  for  liold- 
\D%  the  royal  personage,  wh«xie  eth^ 
i^foms  the  cover  of  our  ^lagazine,  in 
grateful  memorj',  wo  may  reckon  the 
records  engendered  .'iii'l  bequeathed 
by  her  active  government.  The  edit- 
ing of  this  work  has  been  confided, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Kolls,  to  the  compiler,  Mr.  Hans 
0.  Hamilton;  and  we  are  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  ori- 
ginal digest,  having,  when  comparing 
it  vith  the  documents  it  re£ers  to^  fre- 


quently  observed  the  unwonted  . 
with  which  their  eesenoe  had  be«n 

distilled  or  transfused,  in  indieution 
of  all  salient  matter,  and  with  the 
precision  necessary  to  ^'ive  u  true  and 
adequate  notion  of  their  contents. 

Notable  events  crowded  into  the 
sixty-five  years  vividly  ilhiminated 
by  these  State  PnjK'rs,  events  such  as 
the  rise  of  the  lieformation,  and,  to 
oppow  it,  the  rel»eliion  of  the  T^^inster 
Gcnddines;  the  couseuueut  political 
reformation  of  the  English  Pale ;  the 
extraordinary  career  and  downfall  of 
the  once  formidable  Shane  O'NeilL 
KJng  of  Ulster  ^  the  intrigues  ^ 
French  and  Scottish  emissaries  of  re- 
volt; some  episodiac  occurrences,  such 
as  the  extirpation  of  the  O' Mores  and 
O'Couors,  and  tran.sfomiation  of  their 
imshired  countries  into  the  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties;  the  insurrecticms 
caused  by  star-chamlxir  interference 
to  put  Sir  Peter  Carew  in  possession 
f>f  largo  territories,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  chivalrous  enterprise  for  the 
recoveiy  of  Ulftter.  All  these  stirring 
transactions,  when  fierce  Chielic  ohi^ 
tains  contested  the  soil  with  tlie 
bravest  English  captains,  are  dwelt 
on,  in  this  corrosjKjndence,  by  the 
princif^  actors  in  the  bloodT  ({rama, 
of  whom  each  often  tells  liis  own 
story  while  his  wounda  were  soro 
and  his  griefs  rankling,  having  but 
just  laid  down  his  sword  to  app^  to 
the  throne  by  his  pen  ;  thus  giving  a 
series  of  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
sufl'erings  of  the  half-subjugated  Irish, 
and  of  the  first  achievements  of  the 
Elizalvtlian  English  on  the  wild,  en- 
sanguined stage  Ireland  then  pre- 
sented. Our  theatrical  metaphor  may 
pass :  yet  the  battle  our  country  wi^ 
nessed  in  that  age  was  no  play,  no 
mere  representation,  but  a  protracted 
fight  for  life,  religion,  and  luid.  Some 
men  now  may  not  wish  to  be  retro- 
spective spectatorH  of  those  scenes  : 
yet  Scottishmen  do  not  shrink  from 
the  dark  side  of  their  history ;  and 
as  no  Irishman  is  unafTected  by  the 
consequences  of  the  past)  will  he 
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Bhrink  from  pxaininiition  of  the 
causes?  Our  day  is  tar  enouMh  re- 
moved from  those  times  to  allow  m 
to  peruse  O'Neill'K  "grievances"  in 
th*'  Tittrth,  and  wad  what  Ralei.trh 
wrote  of  his  adventures  in  the  south, 
in  a  spirit  ready  to  see  heroism  in  the 
chieftain  and  valour  in  the  kniglit. 
Lfii  iking  at  the  good  sidn,  nno  leartis 
to  honour  the  jutftt ;  and  if  we  our- 
selves humbly  endeavour  to  draw 
inoral.s,  they  are  in  full  favour  of  the 
great  pat!*5oa  of  freedom,  loyalty,  and 
civilization.  Our  columns,  however, 
are  not  meant  for  stem  history :  a 
lighter  tone  suits  thrin  ;  tliat  long 
drama  might  be  divided  into  separate 
scenes,  an<l  its  characters  regarded  as 
"  merely  players,"  viewed  as  Shake- 
speare, or  as  the  author  of  "  Kenil- 
worth"  would  have  seen  them— their 
liiatorv  contnbutuig  to  amusement 
as  well  iLH  to  iiistruntion — taking  a 
hero  <'(»]('l)ratc(l  in  that  riovol,  the 
Earl  of  iSussex,  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Elusabetb,  ana  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
tliis  kingdom  ;  then  ranging  to  his 
"footman,"  John  Smvthe,  whom  he 
employed  to  poison  O'Neill,  and  to 
the  native  messenger,  Neil  Gray, 
whom  hp  Bnl)ornc'd  to  murder  that 
redoubtable  rebel :  or  Sraythe's  bro- 
ther, Thomas,  a  Puritan  apothecary 
in  Dublin,  who  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared the  ]>«)i8on  his  brother  used ; 
then  a  blind  Papist  Scotch  Bishop, 
whom  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sent  to 
roiKHx  t  measures  with  some  Ulster 
chiefs  and  French  emissaries  "for 
brewing  war"  against  her  cousin 
Elizabeth.  Here  are  ample  ingre- 
dients, whoever  vrill  make  use  of 
them,  for  the  nago  cither  of  history  or 
of  roniance.  Having  preuiised  an  opi- 
nion of  the  historical  value  of  the 
Irish  State  Papers,  wW]  further 
observe  that,  considering  the  promi- 
nent pirt  the  Irish  nation  occupied 
in  English,  Scottish,  and  Continental 
polirifH,  snme  disclosures  in  these  de- 
H^mtches  suggest  several  interesting 
views  of  contemporary  European  his- 
tory. But  this  theme  is  too  large  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  :  so  we  turn, 
in  mere  dilettante  teiupcr,  to  notice 
aome  of  the  minor  paasages  and  de- 
taiU  referred  to  in  this  Calendar, 
which,  by  casting  new,  and  as  it  were 
microscopic  lights  on  several  aspecte 
of  the  condition  of  Iidand  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  illustrate 
her  ffii?£"i!i^  state  better  than  could 


be  accomplished  by  elaborate  gene- 
ralization. 

At  the  date  when  this  eorreepond- 
enoe  commences,  Henry  VI 11.  as- 
Humed  the  scejitre  of  England,  and 
began  to  govern  riglit  royally;  but 
the  authonty  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  even  the 
tide  of  colonization  had  ebbed  during 
the  precerling  half  century,  while  the 
Gaelic  clans  were  gnidually  recover- 
ing the  land.  The  king's  vnit  ran 
but  little  way  beyond  sight  of  Dublin: 
his  anny  was  merely  the  puny  retinne 
of  a  native  deputy-governor,  and  the 
small  feudal  array,  that  occaBionally 
met  to  repel  an  inclusion  of  O  .Ncill's 
or  O'OonoT^s  honemen,  was  Utile  more 
than  the  levy  of  the  few  Anglo-Irish 
colonists  in  the  eharapaign  country 
commanded  by  the  Castle.  The  na- 
tive lords,  either  a  Kildare  or  an 
Ormonde,  who  intermittently  held 
the  swnvd  of  Rtate,  were  the  respec- 
tive heatis  of  "the  country" and  "the 
court  party." 

In  1  .')(>!>,  the  date  of  the  first  docu- 
ment in  this  8eripft,8uch  vrm  the  pnliry 
and  power  of  the  former  earl,  tiieie 
was  a  general  impression  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  that 
remnant  of  the  old  Strongbonian  co- 
lony that  the  sword  should  be  in  hia 
hands:  the  said  document  being  an 
addrofw  from  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Council  of  Ireland,  to 
the  king,  stating  that,  the  earl  hav- 
ing puriKtsed  to  repair  to  London, they 
have  entreated  him  to  abide,  "  and 
protect  them  from  the  Irishmen^"  and 
nave  elected  him  Lord  Jnstieiary. 
Yet,  potent  as  he  was,  the  enemy  so 
encroached  that,  in  IT)  15,  he  conceded 
black-rent  out  of  the  dowager  count- 
ess's lands  to  O'Neillmore,  and  much 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  his  half- 
brothers  had  "fiillpn,"  writes  their 
aggrieved  mother,  "into  the  hiuids  of 
the  wyld  Yrish."  Al  most  every  wall- 
ed town,  not  excepting  the  cat)ital, 
and  evorv  residue  of  an  English  co- 
lony, rendered  tribute  to  the  strongest 
Celtic  king  in  tlio  Dcighbonrhood. 
Even  the  royal  pxchef|uer  paid,  dur- 
ing two  centuries,  a  black-rent  of 
eij^hty  marks  yearly  to  IbcMnrrough, 
Kmg  of  the  Kavanaghs;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  regulnr  receipt  of 
this  bribe,  which  was  known  as  "Mac- 
MurrougVs  Penny,"  the  monarch  of 
Mount  Lcinster  was  used  to  distrain 
the  ahire  of  Wexford  and  the  towns 
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of  New  Ro«s,  O'lwmn,  i^'c,  whenever 
they  fulled  to  pay  him  the  custamary 
ewhdvbk.  Toe  value  of  the  annuiu 
tribute  exacted  by  chieftains  from  ad- 
jacent SnmnacJia  was,  in  1541,  esti- 
mated at  IfCHX)  mark^s  uf  which  sum 
(yOonor  of  Ofaly  received  from  the 
comity  ^fentli  M(>  less  than  three  hun- 
dred |H>unds  sterling,  equivnlpnt  to 
about  X4,'>(K>  of  our  Luum;y.  Uu  one 
oooanon,  when  this  handsome  income 
was  not  fort)i«'nining,  he  determined 
tu  make  a  demonstration,  and,  as- 
sembling his  horsemen,"  says  the  ro- 
eord,  **  rode,  despite  the  English  linc- 
ai^e,  a«  far  ns  (Tornuinston,  and  shod 
\m  horse  on  the  Hill  of  Tacaj" — an 
act  of  bmado,  to  ehow  lie  did  not 
ftar  to  be  overt^en  bv  any  hasty 
muster  of  the  men  usually  content  to 
pay  for  neace.  Such  was  thoasceud- 
ancj  ana  ineolence  of  the  natire  tier" 
1U19  of  that  period.  The  Anglo-Irish 
earls,  powerful  in  possession  of  re- 
mote regions,  and  exercising  a  mixed 
palatinate  and  ^emi -patriarchal  au- 
thority ovr T  tlieir  attached  clansmen, 
were  as  fully  ( hiefs  of  septs  as  any 
Doux^las  or  llucck  uch  of  the  Scottisti 
Bofmr.  For  many  purposes,  they 
were  as  completely  Celtic  as  if  they 
had  descended  from  Uatbal  Crovderg. 
But  it  would  be  muundeFBtaiidinf? 
their  misda  to  imflgine  them  Celtic 
in  int<'nt.  As  seigneurs  of  all  who 
bore  their  surname,  they  held  the 
position  of  clan  eenion;  and  their 
seiguiories,  or  tributes,  were  rendered 
to  them,  not  in  fendal  f  nliion,  but 
primitively,  as  tribe  dutic^  in  kind. 
Deanond,  claiming  to  rale  all  the 
Western  Geraldines,  ex^ressid  liis 
decided  opinion  to  the  viceroy  that, 
in  all  causes  between  two  of  his  "  na- 
tum,*'  he  and  he  only  should  bejud^c. 
Omiondc,  n  liigh,  polished  courtier 
when  in  Westminster,  was  main- 
tained, with  his  household,  when  at 
home,  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  vit^tuals  levied  according 
to  the  custom  of  barbarous  chieftains. 
Nearly  all  the  other  peers  liTed  al- 
most moneyless,  and  tolerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of 
commerce :  thus.  Lord  8t.  Lcgcr  re- 
eeived  flrom  his  barony  in  the  county 
Kilkenny  no  more  rent  *'in  honey, 
com,  butter,  cuttle,"  and  rash,  nns^ 
i.e.  cess,  or  assessed  tiiluitc,  than  to 
the  value  of  four  nobles  and  four 
ponce  yearly  ;  ami  it  is  probable  that, 
when  he  wauled  a  pipe  of  wine,  he 
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pent  ?even  or  ci;L:ht  fat  cows  to  the 
county  town  to  pay  for  it.  But  there 
was  a  wide  imtitntioDal  distinction 
between  a  clan  king  an<l  a  i>eer,  for, 
while  tlie  nne  wan  merely  lite  bolder 
ol  an  oihce  from  which  he  wu#i  liable 
to  be  deposed  by  his  own  r)eo])le,  the 
oth«  r  owner  in  fee  of  his  terri- 
tory, wiiich  would  tlescend  t'>  Ins  heire 
so  loitg  as  gross  grows  and  water  dc^ws. 
And  there  was  another,  still  stronger 
in  its  ellWts,  that,  whil.-  the  king 
hardly  acknowledged  any  suiK'rior, 
and  would  seldom  (-unil»iue  with  his 
brother  chieflainsagauiBt  the  common 
foe,  the  i)cer,  gi>veriied  by  the  motto 
of  feudality,  Uhdicn^  "1  serve."  was 
liable  to  forfeit  his  fief  if  be  failed  to 
fulfil  the  scrviecti  for  which  he  held 
it.  Hence,  the  latter  8yst<'m,  (lii*ci]i- 
liued  aud  adhesive,  organized  a  piiul- 
anx  capable  of  wittering  any  array  of 
clans.  This  ditfercnee  uetween  leu- 
dalism  and  petty  indi  itcndcnro,  civili- 
zation and  countrv  euntoiui^  aeeoutits 
in  large  measure  for  the  social  pheno- 
mena and  jKilitical  phases  presented 
by  Irclaiiil  at  tiie  ju'ritKl  under  view. 

l)ircctly  the  determination  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  revive  its  rights 
in  Irelaml  became  visiVtle,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  power  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  the  Eastern  Geraldines, 
and  when  the  tide  of  colonization 
b  JT^m  to  reflow  into  l>nl>lin  bay,  a 
mighty  reformation,  religious,  govcru- 
mentaL  and  legislative,  was  com- 
menced. The  revolt,  headed  by  the 
ra.^li,  ctteniinate  Ixird  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, had  been  designed  to  hinder 
these  great  rcfonns,  which  subse- 
quently were  promoted  by  the  House 
of  Ormonde,  whose  connexion  with 
the  English  Court  by  rehitioL«Lip 
to  Henry  VIIT.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
through  her  mother,  Ann  Boleyn, 
rendered  it,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  mainstay  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.  Broad  and  deep  views  of 
the  history  of  those  times  are,  how- 
ever, not  what  we  j)roi)ose  lor  the 
present:  merelv  wishing  to  offer  some 
extracts  from  this  Calendar,  which  is 
to  \h-  considered  only  as  the  fii"»t  in- 
stalment of  a  serial  catalogue  of  the 
Irish  State  Papers ;  and  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  comment  on  their  value  to 
future  higtorians. 

Thus  the  contcm]wrary  history  of 
our  city,  the  ancient  seat  of  govern- 
ment  n)i<l  <•  ntro  of  llimlish  power 
in  Ircluud,  would  receive  huge  illus- 
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tratioii  from  ivsoarch  in  tlicso  docu- 
ments For  iiiataiice.  there  ar  e  some 
curious  details  as  to  the  revolt  of 
the  young  deputy -viceroy,  "  Sllki  ii 
Tliomas,"  so  called  because  the  horse- 
men of  his  retinue  rode  the  streets, 
rustling  in  the  unusual  bravery  of 
Bilkcn  mantlets  over  their  iiiurriniiH. 
Perha])H  the  most  umuciiug  account  is 
the  one  given  by  a  priest,  describing 
the  famished  stute  of  tlie  town,  when 
the  Geraldiiie,  to  demonstrate  his 
power  and  intimidate  the  townsmen, 
prevented  any  sbeep  or  cattle  from 
entering,  so  that  all  the  butchers  in 
tlie  biul-ring  could  not  muster  as 
much  meat  as  would  have  made  an 
IrieJi  ste«^  and  the  inhabitants  Icent 
a  forced  fast,  which,  ironically  ob- 
serves the  priesti  "  is  a  veiy  sore  ab- 
stinence." 

So  empty  was  the  Dublin  exche- 
quer in  the  year  l.'inn,  as  that  no  other 
means  were  available,  stive  the  appli- 
cation of  IjCKM)  cows  recently  imposed 
as  a  fine  on  O'Reilly,  but  apparently 
unpaid,  to  the  rej>air  of  a  disaster 
that  bad  betaUeu  the  Castle.  The 
mat  haU,  which  had  long  served  as 
the  court  of  ju8ti(^  and  where  what- 
ever law  was  administered  ought  to 
have  been  found,  was  a  ruin,  f^mest 
recommendatioa  of  that  application 
of  the  fine  was  therefore  made  for 
the  rebuilding  of  this  hall,  lest,  as  it 
was  urged,  "  the  majesty  and  estima- 
tion of  the  law  shall  perish,  and  the 
crown  justices  be  enforce<l  to  minister 
the  laws  upon  hills,  as  if  they  were 
breJiom,  or  wild  Irish  judges."  There 
is  a  racy  jocularity  in  tms  mode  of 
putting  the  altcmativc,  showing  that 
the  joker,  John  Allen,  Master  of  the 
llolls,  had,  though  English  bom,  ac- 
quired the  speciality  of  the  natives  of 
the  soil  for  treat iii";  Tnehineholy  mat- 
ters mirthf  ully,  ihme  brehons  were 
the  country  assistant-barriBtm  of  the 
time,  and  more,  for  each  of  them  was 
judge  and  jury  in  one.  Their  income 
as  stipendiary  magistrates  of  their 
elans  reyealB  the  primitive  condition 
of  society  in  1537,*  wlien,  besides 
certain  fees,  each  brehon  was  entitled 
to  a  tWQ-ycar  old  ho§  from  every 
townland  within  his  junsdietion.  Yet 
humble  its  were  the  eirrnmstanees  of 
these  country  justices,  and  rustic  as 
were  the  t>ceaes  in  which  their  laws 
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were  framed  and  a  lminiRtered,  Chief 
Baron  Fiuglas,  writing  at  that  time, 
contrasts  the  disregard  of  the  Anglo- 
Triflh  for  parliamentary  statutes  with 
the  oljedicnre  of  the  Gael  to  their 
mere  oral  laws,  drawing;  the  marked 
comparison  in  terms  highly  honour- 
able to  tlie  latter  people : — "It  is  a 
great  reproach,"  h«  says,  "that  our 
statutes  wn  not  observed  eight  days 
after  making,  while  divers  Irishmen 
doth  ol>serve  jind  keep  mch  laws  as 
they  make  upon  hills  in  their  countiy 
firm  and  stable,  without  brmldng 
them  for  any  favour  or  reward." 

Not  only  were  statutes  broken,  but 
even  the  very  record  of  them  was 
sometimes  lost;  so  that  a  verbal  agree- 
mcnt  borne  in  memory  by  the  Gael 
was  better  kept,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
mind,  thiiu  a  parchment  Act  of  Par- 
liament, such  as  "the  statute  that 
ma<le  fostering  with  the  Irish  to  be 
felony,"  which.  Viceroy  Sydney  re- 
ports, in  1557,  "is  lost,  and  therefore 
not  put  in  execution."  It  was  re- 
qprvcfl  for  this  careful  govomnr,  at  a 
later  date,  to  cause  the  crown  records 
to  be  calendared,  and  rendered  safe 
from  embezzlement  and  foJsification 
by  "  laying  them  up  well  in  n  stmng 
chamber  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Dub- 
lin Castle;*'  and,  moreover,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  laws,  by  causing  tho 
principal  statutes  to  oe  printed. 

Much  obscurity,  contrariety,  and 
involvement  siurround  the  question 
whether  the  Crown  and  Government 
of  the  ])eriod  under  consideration  were 
averse  to  exteuiling  English  law  to 
the  Irish  generally,  and  now  far  the 
natives  were  willing  to  aeee])t  it.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  the  Govern- 
ment desired  that  their  laws  should 
Ik;  obeyed  by  chieftains,  who  were 
formidable  because  they  were  intlc- 
pendeut  Proofs  are  abundant  that 
most  of  the  clan  rulers  of  the  six- 
teenth  ^ntury  were  eager  to  lean  on 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  to  em- 
brace its  laws.  Insuperable  difficul- 
ties, therefore,  which  do  not  appear 
on  the  surface  of  history,  precluded 
the  change;  and  to  some  of  these 
obstacles  wo  shall  refer  throughout 
this  cursory  disquisition.  Obviously 
enough,  there  were  simple  impedi- 
ments, more  or  leas  insurmountable, 
such  as  ignorance  of  the  English  law 


•  Annuary  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc  for  19^0. 
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and  language,  and  repugnance  to  ex-  Clianccllor  aa  well  as  Archliishop, 
change  cherished  usages  fur  the  and,  moreover,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
unknown,  untried,  distrusted,  nay,  in  commetidam,  he  was  not,  as  the 
dreaded  practice— with  all  ita  feu-  compiler  of  this  Calendar  observes,  so 
dal  Sf^verities  ami  oppressions— of  t lie  anxious  for  this  conversitin.  Yet,  in 
stranger  and  conqueror.  For  deeply  a  diiiereut  matter,  he  de lends  some 
seatea  in  the  innate  impulses  and  flagrant  eaaei  of  misappropriation  tif 
habits  of  the  Irish  heart  were  certain  tithes  from  their  intended  use  of 
rights  of  property  and  <>t  KUC('o.^'*inn  paying  pastors,  and  replies  to  I^ord 
to  power,  with  antique  cuxitoms  aud  liurghley's  objeetious  to  such  mal- 
mannars,  to  which  the  Ga«l  dting  venation  by  the  general  remark  that 
with  a  tenacity  unequalled  by  any  "the  jieuples' case  is  more  to  be  pitied 
other  nation  than  the  Jews.  than  the  ])at5tnr8',  Kiiice  they  are  nuich 
As  for  the  urofessors  ol  feudal  law  tieeced,  aud  uot  at  all  fed.'  Westou, 
in  BuUin,  innnential  as  th^  were  in  his  sacoessor  in  Chancery,  and  in  the 
the  sixtcfutli  centmy,  that  age  parsed  deanerj',' was,  at  one  time,  st  i/r  l  w  itli 
by  ere  their  afuresaid  waut  of  »lo«  ( lit  "fears  of  couscieuce  f'-r  taking  the 
law  courts  was  attended  to.  I^ltau-  fees  of  the  deanery,  and  yd  neglect- 
whilfl^ln  1542,it  was  proposed  to  grant  ing  to  serve  therein." 
them  the  lately  dissolved  house  of  Some  of  tlie  refornu'd  elerg}',  emi- 
Black  Friars:  but  their  dark  robes  aud  grants  from  England,  were  not  calcu- 
horse^hair  wigs,  which  covered  them  uted  to  promote  religion.  Of  these, 
whilst  other  men  sat  bare-headed,  John  Bale  wii.-' so  intolerant  aud  vin- 
were  not  dostinfd  to  Hnijplant  tlie  dictive,  lie  had  to  Hy  the  country, 
black  gowus  aud  shaven  |H>iis  of  tlie  The  Iiij^h  Gael  of  those  times,  when 
reli^poos  commnnitv.  If  the  law  was  old  antipathies  exasperated  the  new 
low  and  unprovided  with  house  room,  difference  in  creed,  were  qui<  k  to  dis- 
leaiTiing  fared  little  Ijetter.  Thedirf-  cern  any  departure  fri»ni  the  charity 
bolution  of  monastic  establishments  of  a  true  Christian  missionary.  In 
had  offered  vast  fodlitiea  for  fiHmd*  an  admuraUe  letter,  the  exoellentLord 
ing  a  metropolitan  university  and  Deputy  BelUngham  e^diorts  the  i)ri- 
provinciiU  colleges.  Anxious  pro-  mate  to  be  eircumspeet  as  well  iu  acts 
pusals  were  made  from  the  towns  a^*  words,  and  to  set  forth  "the  plain, 
of  Wexford,  Trim,  and  Carrickfer-  simple, and  naked  truth,"  adding  that 
SOS  towarll^^  this  latter  object.  But  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  know  the 
there  were  too  many  suitors  agajw)  truth,  which,  he  observes,  "  if  prayed 
for  those  houses  aud  lands  to  allow  for  and  sought  for  in  a  mild  and 
even  a  small  part  to  be  applied  to  a  humble  spirit,  will  most  certainly  be 
I>abUc  purpose,  whatever  its  import-  given."  I*ut  as  almost  all  the  her- 
anoe.  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  had  aids  of  the  Heforuuitiou  were  iguorant 
been  diaooantled  of  its  ornaments  by  of  the  Iriidi  language,  they  could  not 
Edward  VI.,  and  a  pension  assigned  be  beard  by  the  nation.  In  a  few 
to  the  dean,  who  wju«  (Urected  to  d(;-  instances,  care  was  taken  to  have  re- 
liver  up,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  mint,  ligiou  preaehed  iu  that  tongue.  Thus, 
1,000  ounces  of  the  clturcn  plate,  l&bertDaly  was  made  a  oishopfor 
fflHui^jwg  mastly  of  gold  and  silver  this  reason,  being  also  well  commend- 
crosses  and  ehalices.  Archbishop  ed  for  his  good  name  and  life:  and 
Browne  then  proposed  that  the  edi-  John  Brady,  a  derg^uiau  of  one  of 
fioe  should  be  converted  to  the  uses  the  Cavan  septs,  was,  in  1550,  recom- 
of  a  university,  and  be  called  Chri-st's  mended  for  "tne  bishopric  of  the 
College:  yet,  though  his  plan  was  Erenny"' (Kilniore), Ix^'cause, althoni,'h 
forwarded  to  the  good  and  young  huviim,  dm  ing  the  late  bishop's  time, 
"student-king,"  it  proved  abortive.  ha<l  tlie  said  l>enefi(:e  e(»nferre(l  on 
Hissuecessor, Loft how.se, recommend-  him  hy  provision  fn^n  Konie,  he  had 
cd,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  jus  me-  surrenderetl  the  bulls,  aud  did  not  iu- 
tropolitun,  that  this  cathedral  siioiUd  terrupt  the  late  prelate  in  enjoyment 
be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  learn-  of  the  see.  Another  elergyman  of  the 
ing;  but»  later  in  life,  when  Lord  same  family,  Hugh  Brady,*  writes, on 

*  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irebind  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  tUs  Hugh 
Beady,  the  first  fkotestsnt  bish«»p  of  Meath. 
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bein?:  consecrated  to  the  sec  of  Meath,  was  depri  ved,  yet  which  was  unknown 
that  his  cliarges  have  Ix'ea  so  great,  to  the  hi»t<jiiuu  Ware,  and  even  to 
they  will  beggwr  him.  This  man  was  Cotton,  the  author  of  ''Fanti  Eccle- 
reeommcnded  by  Viceroy  Sydney  as  Bia^."  The  Vireroy  and  Lord  Chan- 
the  most  ill  to  mieceed  to  the  arrh-  cellor  (who  wa**  alxo  Arehbi^lio]^  f»f 
bishopric  of  Duliliu;  ami  in  the  letter  Dublin),  write,  luth  April,  1571,  to 
to  this  purport,  to  Cecil,  dated  15(>6,  Lord  Burghley,  stating  that  Dixon. 
Sydney  mentions  In'ni  as  his  beau  "notwithstanding  he  hath  a  married 
ideal  of  a  bishop,  "  his  preaching  be-  wyfe,did,  under  colour  of  matrinionio, 
ing  good,  his  jud£rm<*nt  grave,  his  life  take  and  retain  another  woman  <rf 
exemplary,  and  l  i  hospitality  well  snapected  life,  in  the  cittic  of  Oorke, 
maintained."  A  character  like  this  as  his  wyfe;"  and  th^  matter  lia\  It),' 
bears  out  the  witnetts  of  Caiubrensia  come  to  their  ears  by  public  outcry, 
ttul  other  writers  on  the  Irish,  to  the  they  caused  him  to  oome^  in  the  guise 
effect  that  their  force  of  disposition  of  a  penitent,  to  the  cathedral  church 
was  such,  tlie  nation  abounded  in  of  tlic  metropolis, and  there,  "stand- 
men  who  carried  either  good  or  evil  in^  under  the  pulpitt  two  several  bun- 
to  excess.  daies,  in  the  tyme  of  the  sermons,  ac- 
At  the  period  under  view,  it  was  knowledge  his  offence."  The  anthori- 
iisual  to  fav<mr  Iriah  prcacliing.  ties  further  desired  that  the  culjirit 
The  schoolmaster  who  had  conveyed  should  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
away  the  youog  attainted  heir  of  Kil-  showing  their  determination,  as  they 
dare  was  recommended  for  the  see  of  say,  not  to  favour,  but  to  mala'  nn 
Cashel,  because  lie  ct)uhi  preach  in  cxainph^  of  even  a  coimtrjnian  of 
the  Irish  and  English  tongues ;  and.  their  own  and  of  their  religion,  in  t)ie 
in  ir)73,  an  Englishman  was  proposed  eves  of  the  recusants  in  Dublin.  Tlu«e 
for  Down,  as  Iwing  disrrret  and  learn-  tfnngs  were  done,  an  l  justice  was  vin- 
ed  in  the  native  speech.  Still,  the  di<»ted ;  and  such  historical  passages 
Bible  had  not  been  translated  into  bearing  on  the  conduct,  both  for  evil 
the  only  dialect  intelligible  thnnigh>  and  for  good,  of  the  earlv  professors 
out  the  land  ;  but  we  nnd  by  a  me-  oftlu*  Protestant  faith  in  tliis  country, 
morandum  dated  1567,  that  Queen  mujit  cuter  into  the  scales  of  whoever 
Elixabeth  had  dtBhuraed  £eo  13&  4d.  would  weigh  the  eflfeet  of  past  timea 
to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  "  for  the  on  the  present.  The  history  of  the 
making  of  carecters,"  (printin"::  t\7>e)  Reformation  in  Ireland  is  yet  to  be 
"  for  the  Testament  in  Irish,"  iuidtihe  written  bv  the  light  of  tiie  State 
desired  to  be  repaid,  "  unless  they  do  Papers,  when  the  virtues  and  leam- 

^resently  put  the  same  in  print."  ing  of  the  An^'lo-Irish  ArehbiKln<p 

J^otwithstanding  thi.«?  anxiety  and  Usher,  and  the  fervent  love  and 

threat  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  chanty  towards  all  men  of  Uitthi>p 

projected  New  Testament  remained.  Bedell,  will  shine  forth  with  more 

an  the  compiler  of  thin  catalogue  glory. 

shows,  unpnuted  twenty  years  later.  Let  us  revert  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
An  Englishman,  named  Craik,  on  Mary,  and  mark  some  diliVrenco 
being  preferred  to  the  see  of  Kildare,  between  its  politics,  both  in  rellijious, 
honourably  desired  to  be  disc! tnrjed  domestic,  and  foreign  atfairs,  ;iTid 
from  his  bishopric,  on  finding  Ina  m-  those  of  her  immediate  predecessors 
effidoncy,  in  being  unable  to  preach  and  successors, 
to  the  people  in  their  language.  This  The  accession  of  Queen  Mary  some- 
conscientious  clergyman  was  the  first  what  changed  the  policv  adopted  by 
who  put  up  a  clock  in  this  city,  her  predecessors  towaras  the  Irish: 
with  the  ciTilized  object  of  letting  yet,  while  she  naturally  relinquished 
the  townspeople  know  the  hour  of  n  forniatorynieasnres  as  respected  re- 
prayer  by  this  means,  instead  of  by  ligi(»n,  she  could  the  more  firmly  pro- 
tolling  a  bell.  A  public  sight,  of  very  ceed  to  confiscate  land  for  the  pur]>06e 
different  sort,  was  aHordwi  in  1571,  of  effecting  social  reforms.  Unop- 
by  anotlier  I'liiL'b.-hman,  Kiclianl  posed  to  the  national  prepo.sse.'^bion 
Dixou,  liishop  of  Cork,  who  did  pen-  in  tlie  matter  oJ  creed,  t^hc  wa.s  pow- 
anee  in  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  erful  to  deal  with  the  hardly  lei*a  vital 
under  circttnuttances  set  forth  in  a  matter  of  pn>perty  :  and  thus  was 
gnvenunciit  letter,  a  domment  sup-  enabled  to  apply  tne  delicate  and 
plying  the  true  cause  why  this  prckte  daugcruus  principle  whidi  ia  the  mo- 
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tive  of  (N>TifisratioTi,  wlifthor  for  trca- 
B<m  or  thnniLcli  ;ui  lucuinlH'redKstatos 
Court,  viz.,  that  cross  derulictiuiis  uf 
the  daties  incimiDent  on  the  possea- 
sion  of  land  fomi  cronnds  Cuv  dc  pri- 
Tation.  Her  first  order  to  t  lu-  \'  i oeroy 
was  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and 
tliis  was  followed  by  directions  that 
Leinster  should  be  reduced  to  obe- 
dience; yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
was  qualified  by  the  toler* 
ant  provision  that  no  person  was  to 
be  roerce<l  as  to  mo<le  of  worsl'i|t ; 
and  the  Gaelic  titular  King  of  Lcm- 
•ter  WM  eoBciUatod  by  being  created 
a  \>coT  of  Parliament  A  goveriiinciit 
council  Wii8  to  ]>o  e.sta1»ILsh(»d  in  Muu- 
«ter,  and  other  measures  taken,  the 
effseteof  whit^h  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce so  miicli  (luiet,  tliat  all  the  pir- 
rirtons  were  to  be  reduced.  It  was 
obviously  easier  for  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Queen  to  govern  her  subjects  in 
Irehmd,  however  restive  they  might 
sometimes  be,  than  for  a  Protestant 
•overeign  to  rolft  them ;  so  that  Mary 
realized  the  wish  the  Crown  has  ever 
felt,  of  govemuig  this  kingdom  quietly 
end  cbeuihr. 

Long  berore  the  Reformation,  any 
discontented  Irish  king,  or  even  any 
malroTitcnt  raagnntc  peer,  though  a 
vati8al  of  England,  itad  not  scrupled 
to  look  for  foreign  aid  towards  fur- 
thering his  anibitiouH  desiirn:^  Iji 
1528,  iJesniontl  treated  with  the  King 
of  France  aiid  the  Enijx-ror  of  Ger- 
many to  send  armies  to  Ireland,  and 
*'  received  and  comforted  the  Conite 
de  CandaUe,"  with  other  French  emis- 
saries, in  the  castle  of  Tralec,  in  his 
boasted  "  Kingdom  of  Kerry.'^  After 
the  Reformation  had  rati^ed  rft-nsants 
in  this  kingdom  more  completely  in 
the  main  cl  enemies  of  the  English 
crown,  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who, 
being  the  remotest  fi-om  the  seat  of 
goyemmeut,  were  almost  utterly  in- 
enbjugate,  proposed  to  Henry  II. 
of  France  to  IxHorne  his  subjects,  if 
he  would  procure  the  eonscnt  of  the 
Pope,  aud  t^eud  thcui  a^sintunce.  This 
moosreh  entertained  their  otfer,  and, 
in  1549,  sent  the  Bi.sh  i]i  nf  Valence 
to  Derry,  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  the  countrv;  and  this  envov  was 
accompanied  oy  "two  great  l<rench 
lords,  who  rame  straight  from  the 
hostile  Court  of  Edinburgh,  bringing 
with  them  the  blind  Scottish  Bishop 
alieady  noticed  as  a  brewer  of  war. ' 
Howevw,  Loid  l^ne^  chiet^  as 
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O'Neillrnore,  of  the  norllu  m  clans, 
loyaiiygaveinfnrmatiunnf  this  fnrci;;n 
mission;  ami  m  reply,  a  reniaikable 
letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  go- 
vrmment,  wamin;;  him  nf  the  prob- 
able results  of  listening  to  overtures 
from  France ;  assuring  him  thaL 
though  the  French  nught  pretend 
that  their  projected  laiulini,'  of  an 
array  in  Lough  Fovle  wajs  directed 
solely  agaimt  the  English,  they  de- 
signed to  saligect  the  Irish  p* ojile. 
Tlic  writers  proceeded  to  show  "  how 
miserably  the  French  had  ruled  in 
Italy  and  Sicily^  from  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  mnumerahh'  oppres- 
sions and  unspeakable  wickedness, 
they  were  ju«tly  expelled;"  and  the 
letter  concludes  by  characterising 
the  French  noblesse  as  "  fierce,  proU(l, 
and  rapacious,"  so  that,  observes  the 
Dublin  Groverument,  "  it  were  better 
to  live  under  the  Tnrk-than  under 
them." 

Under  the  apprehensicms  caused  by 
this  threat  ox  mvasion,  active  mea- 
sores  of  defence  were  set  on  foot,  and 
pains  taken  to  propitiate  the  native 
potentates.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  King  Edward  conciliated  some 
chiefs,  he  decided  on  chastising  the 
parti e.><  jniilty  of  invoking  that  me- 
nace, namely,  the  O'Conors,  who  had 
been  threatened  with  confiscation  for 
their  ccmduct  in  and  since  tlie  Oeral- 
dine insurrection.  Accordin,i^ly,ti> tlio 
powerful  Ikrls  of  l)esuiuud,  Clan- 
ricarde,  and  Thomond,  and  to  such 
mi^dity  leaders  as  Lord  Bourke  of 
Mavo,  O'Donnell,  O'Cahan,  and 
O'Bculy,  it  was  proposed  to  scnd^  as 
piesents  from  the  King,  "some  re- 
membmnco.  either  of  scarlet  dnth," 
signifying  the  royal  liveiy.  "  or  some 
pieoe  of  plate  and  a  liDera!  order 
was  given  to  a  goldsmith  to  piako 
cups  to  the  then  high  value  of  £100 
each,  to  be  sent  over  as  conciliatory 
gifts.  But  it  was  also  determined  to 
begin  the  work  of  eoloniziiiLjO'Conor's 
country,  and.  us  a  ]>reliniin;irv,\Valter 
Cowley  (ancestor  of  the  Uukc  ui  Wel- 
lington) was  directed  to  survey  the 
forfeited  territory. 

Our  notice  of  those  propitiatory 
drinking-cups  leacls  to  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  monetary  revolution  then 
nilently  workim:  in  Kiirnpe,  and  wliich 
necessitated  reform  of  the  coinage  in 
Irehmd.  Influx  of  predous  metale 
from  the  new  world  had  caused  the 
ooln  of  England  to  be  recently  re* 
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minted,  a  measTire  wliich  lnwered  tlic 
market  value  of  a  ^uautity  of  buse 
coin  coneDt  in  this  oonntiy,  and 
occasioned  a  rise  of  prices  far  more 
stirtling  than  the  smaller  ri.«e  now 
ed'ecting  by  Califomiau  and  Austra- 
lian gold.  Neither  the  English  PriTy 
Council,  nor,  indeed,  the  shrewdest 
tradi-rs  in  Dublin  and  Limerick,  could 
ctunprchend  the  caiii>e  of  what  they 
called  *Hhe  sudden  dearth"  in  Ire- 
land; and  the  authorities  liorc  were 
so  prejudiced  and  self-seeking  as  to 
try  to  Keep  urices  down  by  iirohibiting 
exports.  1*  or  centimes,  tne  colonial 
administration,  under  the  influence, 
no  doubt,  of  Knghuid's  commercial 
jealousy,  nad  imposed  retlarietioiui  on 
eiportation,  ignorant  that  the  soraaA 
means  of  enriching  the  Crown  lies  in 
unfettering  industry. 

In  1&51,  it  being  determined  to  es> 
tablish  a  mint  in  tiiis  metropolis,  and 
to  feed  it,  so  far  as  jxjssible,  from  na- 
tive sources,  miners  and  smeltena  were 
imported  fh>m  Germany;  and  one 
Joacliim  Oundelfinger  was  set  over 
the  work  of  extracting  silver  from  an 
old  lead  mine  in  the  county  Wexford, 
near  a  place  called  Clonmines,  a  name 
mistakenly  deemed  promising  of  suc- 
cess, though  in  its  Gaelic  origm  bear- 
ing no  relation  to  minerals ;  while 
the  ( 1  i  1 1 1  u  u's  name  might  hare  been 
eqtially  imposing,  if  understood  as 
yaliirtijimcrf  or  if  as  "Gold-Finger," 
as  an  index  to  the  most  predoas  of 
metals.  Awaiting  the  result  of  his 
labours,  and  the  science  of  cc«»nonnc8 
being  in  a  state  of  infancy,  some  fran- 
tic measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Castle,  its  councillors  being  so  foolish 
as  to  proliibit  exiwrtation  of  wcx^l, 
tallow,  butter,  linen  yarn,  and  other 
primary  materials  of  manufacture,  on 
the  plea  that,  said  thev,  such  expor- 
tation "  encounigcth  iilleness  1"  And 
as  a  step,  as  thev  conceived,  in  the 
right  direction,  they  anptied  to  the 
Crown  to  grant  an  old  nunnery  on 
the  site  of  Stephen  s-greeu  to  a  cer- 
tain enterprising  alderman,  who  had 
bound  him.-^elf  to  set  up  six  looms  ci 
Unen  nnd  woollen  yam  within  one 
jear  after  assurance  of  the  grant 
Unices  oontintting  to  rise,  in  August, 
1551,  the  Iri-<li  rJovernment  eom- 
jilained  that  English  merchants  were 
the  cause,  by  jmying  unreasonable 
rates  for  all  kindis  of  merchandise, 
and  "thereby  utterly  imi)Overishing 
the  king's  sutyects,"  wrote  those  cgo- 


ti>tic  oflRi-ials,  whose  salaries  had  be- 
come inadequate.  No  bullion  coming 
over,  nor  turning  up  at  home,  the 
master  of  the  mint  let  out  his  fires. 
To  remedy  this  inetiiciency  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  oue  or  two  of  the 
Irish  kinn,  not  mmng  fear  of  the 
King  of  Ejigland  before  their  eyes, 
set  up  mints  in  their  castles,  and  con- 
tinued to  iiuuidate  the  exchange  with 
spurious  coin,  until  an  example  was 
made  by  storming  one  of  these  illicit 
factories,  and  putting  its  warders  t-o 
the  sword.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Viceroy  writes  curious  particnlars  as 
to  the  excessive  prices  of  commodi- 
tics>  such  as  these :  The  measure  of 
com  that  was  went  to  be  two  or  three 
shillings,  is  now  thirty;  and  six  her- 
rings let<  h  a  groat,"  equivalent  to  four 
shiUings  of  our  money,  that  is  to  say, 
provided  the  said  groat  were  not  of 
Dase  metal;  the  cow  that  haxl  been 
worth  some  6«,  8</.,  sold  for  •U)s.:  the 
tun  of  (racoon  wine  had  risen  from 
£4  to  .£12;  and  the  tun  of  Spanbh 
wine,  that  used  to  be  £7  or  £8,  now 
realized  £-2i.  Then  his  excellency 
draws  the  following  contrast,  very 
favourable  to  our  ancient  Gaelic 
countr}*men  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view : 
I" The  Yrishemau,"  remarks  he,  "is 
in  best  rase,  for  he  hath  least  need 
of  money  :  hu  careth  only  for  his 
belly,  and  that  not  delicately  ;  but 
we  stipeudiaries  must  live  on  our 
salaries,  and  buy  with  coin  that  no 
nmn  esteemeth.  The  perplexity  of 
his  councillors  was  even  greater: — 
"  The  pesent  state  of  dearth,"  they 
say,  IS  to  be  wondered  at:  every 
thing  that  was  worth  a  penny  is  now 
worth  r<>ur;  and  yet  of  all  things 
there  is  a  reasonable  plenty."  Tius 
last  fact  proves  there  was  no  dearth, 
but  that  the  coin  of  the  realm  was 
soiree  and  depreciat«  d.  So  extreme 
was  ignorance  among  e\  en  the  London 
Privy  CJouncil,  that  they  desired  the 
Viceroy  to  consult  "  wise  men"  as  to 
regulating  the  st^uidard  of  the  Irish 
eurrency,  and  particularlv  whether  it 
would  be  profitable  for  the  king,  but 
not  for  the  people,  or  for  the  people, 
but  not  for  the  king,  that  the  king's 
money  current  in  Ireland  should  be  of 
the  same  value  as  that  in  England  ! 
Yet  more  marvellous  still,  the  mone- 
tary mysterj',  whether  the  Crown 
may  justly  name  a  coin  a  shillinff  that 
is  nnt  worth  a  shilling,  allowed  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  pay  her  Iiisk  debts  at 
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one  time  by  bnsc  rninn^:^,  pro^liiced 
James  II. *a  intamouB  hmm  money 
and  Wood's  hallpence,  and  remained 
an  open  question  until  ekymHl  for  e  \-er 
by  tli^  common  sense  olMnlm  Lni-ke. 
^  (iuudelfiuger  handled  thegetting  of 
sQver  from  tne  lead  mine  but  slowly, 
and  with  little  better  Buceess  than 
the  Laputau  philosopher's  work  of 
extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 
He  prodaoed,  says  a  reporter^  "an 
honest  subetaiiie  of  ore;  yet  so  ex- 
jjensively,  tliat  the  surveyor  described 
the  waste  of  Gundelfinger's  Germans, 
in  their  diggings,  M'ashings,  roast- 
ings,  iiiiltiiigs,  and  fiFiin^'s  "  as  ex- 
ws^^ive ;  and,  computing'  the  kind's 
charije**  at  above  £-J.{jO  u  mouUi,  show- 
ed  the  loss  to  be  £2H)  monthly,  for, 
according  to  analysis,  the  proportion 
of  silver  to  lead  was  quite  iuronsider- 
able.  The  sanguine  man,  however, 
thought  that  if  the  mine  were  sunK 
deeivT,  there  was  hope  of  «:reat(  r  f^ain. 
Certainlv,  what  the  good  German 
pfDduicea  was  metal  more  honestly 
oome  by  than  in  the  esse  of  his  ro- 
mantic compatriot,  HerrDousterswi- 
vel ;  yetj  if  he  was  no  impostor,  and 
though  lead  and  silver  are  not,  like 
^old,  only  8Uj>erficial,  the  speculation 
m  question  %v  ii  not  fated  to  re- 
ward Hide  feknl  111  the  year  1552,  nor 
to  repay  steam  and  sdenoe  when  they 
were  appiifd  tliree  centuries  aftt-r- 
wards.  In  the  matter  of  golil,  the 
earliest  harvest  of  a  newly-dis<;<)vered 
eonntry,  our  national  iH»  t  has  well 
crprpi?srd  this  truth,  that  Malachi's 
collar  was  probably  a  first-fniit  of 
that  harvest  in  Erin,  the  gleanings 
of  which  were  the  discovwies  of 
the  last  (vntury  in  Wickiim-; — nnd 
the  scene  of  Gundcitinger's  failure  ifl 
much — 

**  Like  oar  Lagenini  ndne. 

Where  »|';irk!i  s  of  i;"I'lf>>  ndflUT 

AH  over  tlit^  xiirj<u  f  sliitu-  — 
Bat  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper. 

Allured  by  the  gluaro  that  shone. 
Ah !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

Uk*  lov«,  the  twigfat  on  »  gout." 

The  Spanish  idea  of  becoming  rich 

by  findini;  precious  metals,  not  hy  in- 
duMtry,  havintr  proved  illiwive,  h  t  us 
follow  the  fortunes  ofThomasSmythc, 
the  master  of  the  Dublin  mint,  who, 
on  putting  out  his  funiaces,  settled  in 
this  city  as  an  apothecary.  Indee<l, 
having  reviewed  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, church,  law,  and  trade  in 
this  town,  it  is  time  to  take  a  glance 


at  the  nu'  lical  profession,  which  fills 
in  lbGi)a  fuii  and  eni'ttent  part,  hut 
was  represented  in  by  a  single 

druggist!  There  certainly  woe'*  Irish 
physirians,  or  Ift-ches,"  as  they  were 
iudiderently  calle<l,  whose  pharmaco- 
peia consisted  of  herbs  and  charms  : 
out  the  EngUsh  practice,  reinforced 
by  the  dnii^K  En!»h  h  <  "nnTiercc  ron- 
timially  gathered,  was  in  the  hands 
of  onepiietitiotter,thiB  Smythe,  who 
found  tne  business  so  unremunerativc. 
he  was  about  to  quit  the  countn.-,  and 
was  only  induced  to  stay  by  the  vice- 
roy and  council  and  the  iotces  giving 
him  the  bonu^  of  a  day's  pay  of  every 
one  of  them.  Though  then-  was  liut 
one  aj)otheeary,  there  wuis  no  lack  of 
leeehcii,  whose  style  of  practice,  par- 
tieuhirly  in  ohst«'trit','4,  their  rival  in- 
veighs against  in  an  interesting  imi)er, 
recentlv  published  in  the  ChtfrJoar- 
not  of  Arc/upo/o-f;/,  describing  the 
coTiduft  of  thf  hards  and  tlicir  •■ongp- 
ners,  these  superstitious  Celtic  charm- 
doctors.  Ournativemediciners  were, 
however,  not  without  honour  in  their 
own  count r>%  even  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Karl  of  ISuasex,  being  con* 
suited  )>y  him  on  occasion  of  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  tlieir  report  was  for- 
warded ovf-r  to  Ca-sar  Adelnuttius^ 
the  Queen's  Italian  physician. 

To  continue  re^arch  into  the  steps 
which  preceded  the  foundation  of 
Trinity  College  it  apjHjars  that  the 
suggestion  for  am  verting  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  to  tlii.-  secular  purpose  was 
r  :  tin  uK-ott'd  in  the  hcirinnini:  of  the 
rcign  uf  tlie  great  Queen,  who  finally 
concluded  on  unobjectionable  means 
of  ftmndin^  a  university  in  our  country: 
and  that,  in  the  year  ir)64,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cathedral  to  this  much 
needed  use  was  suspended,  apparently 
by  the  a<lviee  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  want  of  edti- 
cation  for  even  the  superior  classes  of 
Bodety  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent Considering  the  sons  of  the  Pro- 
testant settlere  alone,  they  (^ould  not 
easily  repair  to  the  mother  country  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  the  sons  of  the  an* 
eient  CatlntlicnobHtyand  <;entry,  and 
of  the  eliiefs  of  clans,  were  hrouj^ht 
u]».  hy  old  custom,  under  the  tutelage 
of  some  of  the  native  learned  castes 
wlio,  as  ]>hvsician8  and  hoards,  were 
far  from  Ijeing  inteUi|{ent  instructors. 
Our  unique  metropohtan  apothecary, 
Thomas  Smythe,  religiously  and  pro- 
fessionaily  opposed  to  these  indigen* 
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oils  niid  benighted  profcFy^nrM  of  medi- 
cine and  inatory,  declarca  in  liis  curi- 
ous account  of  their  doings,  that  thev 
'*deiliroy  all  civility  in  the  land.^* 
M:iny  other  Stntc  Papers  to  tlic  same 
aud  cognate  eli'octs  might  be  cited : 
bnt  it  must  suffice  to  quote  the  last 
in  the  present  Calendar,  an  import- 
ant letter,  dated  1 2th  March,  1570, 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Weston  to  |je- 
eretary  Cecil,  in  ftirtheranoe  of  parfia- 
nicntary  bills  for  huilding  schools  and 
repairing  churches  and  chapels,  re- 
quiring churchmen  to  residence  on 
thour  cures,  and  on  the  motion  for 
founding  a  university,  as  the  best 
meatus  of  preserving  peace  in  the 
realm."  Nothing  havmg  Ixicn  ac- 
complished in  this  last  direction  dur- 
ing tliat  year,  the  patriotism  of  a 
worthy  citizen,  John  Usher,  ancestor 
of  the  archbishop,  being  moved  there- 
to, and  towai  ls  attempting  to  reform 
the  staple,  and  certain  deceits  in  the 
customs  practised  by  the  city  merch- 
•ntii  he  offered  to  devote  his  share  of 
Nofits  that  would  arise  from  such  re- 
forms "  to  the  advancement  of  God's 

flory,  and,"  adds  he.  "  her  Majesty's 
onour,  and  the  ntili^  of  tms  mj 
native  country,  in  erecting  a  college 
of  university  here."  Proposing  to 
ntjtiie  the  establishment  of  Trinity 
College  whenever  the  second  part  oif 
this  Calendar  appears,  no  more  need 
now  Ijo  said,  than  that  Apotheairy 
Smythe,  being  mayor  of  the  citv  the 
▼ear  the  college  was  built,  bad  the 
honour  of  laying  the  first  stone. 

With  reference  to  the  question  pre- 
viously mooted,  viz.,  how  it  came  to 
|«iss  that  the  Irish  Gael  were  not 
linked  to  the  British  Crown  in  the 
peaceable  aud  happy  manner  the 
Welsh  Gad  had  been,  some  of  the 
difficulties  alluded  to  may  now  be 
mentioned.  The  excellent  governor 
of  both  those  nations,  iSir  Henry 
Sydney,  was  favourable  to  giving  a 
fair  trial  in  Irehuid  to  measures  such 
as  hatl  united  the  ancient  British  race 
to  English  law,  and  he  brought  about 
the  much-desired  revolution  as  far  as 
was  possible.  Before  he  would  enter 
into  a  war  of  extermination  in  central 
Ulster,  he  plainly  demanded  of  the 
Queen  whetner  she  would  clioose  to 
bring  the  T>eoplc  of  that  region  "  to 
the  just  rule  of  English  law,  which," 
declared  he,  **is  easy,"  or  to  banish 
tliem  quite,  and  un|H'ople  the  soil, 
**  which,"  be  observed,    would  be 


chargeable."  Tliis  important  ques- 
tion, involving  audati'ectinjMn  marked 
degree,  the  future  of  the  Empire,  so 
perplexed  Elisabeth,  Burleigh,  and 
ner  wisest  councillors,  that  she  sent 
her  kinsman  and  chamberlain,  Knol- 
Icys.  over,  to  see,  inquire,  and  report 
to  ner  confidentially.  The  envoy 
found  himstdf,  in  Dublin  Castle, 
among  men  of  office  and  of  the  sword, 
whose  expectations  were  more  to  be 
advanced  by  war  and  confiscations 
than  bv  peace.  There  can  Ijc  little 
doubt  but  that,  in  theory,  the  heads 
of  both  the  Home  and  Colonial  Cto- 
vemments  were  for  pacific  mea.sun'«: 
but  practically,  they  were  often  influ- 
enced and  overruled  by  sordid  officials 
and  ambitious  martialists.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  northern  Gael,  and  for 
all  their  couuttymen  whose  couutriee 
were  invaded  and  confiieated  on  this 
precedent^  the  decision  arrived  at  was 
for  uncompromising  extirpation  of 
bhano  O'Neill  and  his  men. 

This  was  a  dangerous  blot  in  the 
game  then  playing  between  the  two 
nations!  IVrhajis  few  players  at  back- 
gammon, or,  to  give  it  its  Celtic  name, 
beg-camaun^  the  little  game,  or,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  "  the  Irish  game,'* 
ever  made  so  many  blots  at  a  sitting 
as  were  made  in  Ireland  by  our  Tu- 
dor monarehs,  and  hit  by  the  Conti- 
nental jwwera.  It  was,  certainly,  a 
blunder,  grievous  in  immediate  ef- 
fects and  subsequent  consequences, 
that  all  the  Irish  chieftains  were  not 
accepted  as  sulyects,  since  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
would  have  proved  less  worthy  and 
loyal  than  the  Gael  of  Scotland  and 
^\  ah's,  or  than  those  of  their  brethren, 
O'Brien  and  M'Gilpatrick,  whose  oos- 
terily  retained  tiieu*  loyalty,  and  their 
titles,  Thomond  and  Upper  Ossory,  to 
the  other  day.  The  staDiUty,  Iwth  of 
hereilitary  transmission  of  estates  and 
of  allegiance  to  the  throne,  assured 
l)y  ])riniogenitural  male  tenure  of 
lands  and  dignities,  is  notably  evi- 
denced in  the  Anglo-Irish  peerage, 
since  the  Pitsgenuds,  Butlers,  De 
Burghs,  Nugents,  Fitzmanriees,  De 
Courcys,  ISt  Lawrences,  and  Talbots 
have  been  the  king's  barons,"  ie., 
men,  for  nearly  seven  centuries^  In 
this  j>oint  of  view,  femlalism  pro- 
duced in  this  island  what  no  otlier 
country  could  show,  namely,  fUtf 
or  more  baronial  families  whose 
lands  and  honours  had  descended  for 
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five  ccnturiea  in  the  male  line  from 
the  original  graatpeea.  The  fact  waa, 
these  lords  were  Ihring  near  fieree» 

half-coiiquereil  clans ;  and,  fimdy  de- 
tcnnined  to  keep  what  they  hu<l  con- 
quered  if  they  could,  entailed  their 
ertates  on  nuiBculine  defenders,  to 
the  exclusion  of  daughters.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  claiif^nien  would  hardlv 
pcnuit  their  chiefs  to  become  loyal, 
nearing  lest  the  Crown,  accepting 
the  proffered  s<'rvice,  would  eliange 
these  elected  rulers  into  barons  de- 
pendent on  the  English  Qoveranient, 
and  confer  portions  of  the  clan  coun- 
tries upon  tliem  as  baronies.  Several 
seigntors  of  septs  had  obtained  such 
titua  and  granto,  a^t,  so  early  as  Strong- 
bow's  time,  M'Gillehohnoc,  baron  of 
Itathdown;  and  M'diljKitrick,  orF'itz- 
i>atrieki  Kavanagh,  baron  of  St.  Mul- 
lyns ;  aiid  oihors,  in  the  times  under 
view.  Tlie  difficulty,  as  to  conferring; 
an  estate  on  a  chieftain  in  a  "country" 
not  his,  and  the  consideration  for 
irtiieb  he  was  made  a  peer,  are  shown 
in  an  order,  dated  1551,  to  jjrant  Ma- 
cennis  "  an  estate  of  such  lands  as  he 
luig  justhi  in  his  possession,''  and  to 
make  him  a  baron,  "on  condition 
that  he  shall  induce  the  jxH^itle  inlia- 
biting  within  his  rule  to  leave  otf 
their  wild  and  savage  rites  and  man- 
ner of  living." 

Relijarious  impressions  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  old  national  customs  and  ha- 
bits are,  however,  not  readily  thrown 
off".  What  those  ancient  rites  were, 
and  how  far  heathenism  lingered 
among  the  long-descended  teachings 
of  tiie  primitive  Christiui  Church,  are 
questions  for  archoeolo^nsts.  For  the 
t-u^toms  of  the  country,  they  had  been 
in  force  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era :  hut  are  now  not  generally  under- 
stoml,  awaiting  the  completion  of 
another  government  work,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Brehon  Laws.  The 
karnsd  editor  of  the  work  before  us 
observes : — "  Tiie  laws  and  institutes 
of  the  British,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Gauls,  seem  to  lie  at  the  surface  of 
history;  yet,  like  the  wave  of  Tan- 
talus, continually  recede  from  us." 
Kather,  they  lie  at  its  depths,  having 
formed  the  guiding  powers  and  mo- 
tives of  those  nations,  whose  fortunes, 
at  least  those  of  the  Gauls,  are  influ- 
enoed  by  the  traditional  feelings  and 
impulses  those  customs  s^  produce 
in  our  day. 

Th&  philosophy  of  histoiy,  so  Iat 


m  the  department  of  comparison  be- 
tween feudal  and  clan  politics  is 
eonoemed,  will  assuredly  gain  much 
whenever  students  shall  avail  them- 
selves of  the  intimate  liglit  atlonled 
by  this  almost  novel  source  of  informa- 
tion, the  Irish  State  Papers.  The 
broad  facts  of  the  ]irotracted  contest 
Ixjtwecn  these  opposed  systems  of 
society  are  visible  euou^'h  ;  but  many 
of  the  deductions  to  be  obtained 
arc  as  yet  insuttiriently  kiiown,  al- 
though they  are  interesting  and  even 
important  as  bearing  upon  existing 
phases  of  social  ^  condition  in  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  and  in  1^ ranee.  Feu- 
dality was,  in  the  middle  aL'es,  the 
centralised  form  of  marghalling  an 
entire  nation,  while  clanship  isolated 
each  Bej)t  and  almost  every  mniily;  so 
that  while  the  one  was  an  organized 
force,  the  other  never  united  tribes  in 
even  such  a  federal  bond  as  is  alle- 
gorized in  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
sticks.  The  hrm  and  com]ilete  mon- 
archy planted  in  England  by  the 
Normans  neee&sarily  spread  its  nde 
over,  first  the  nearer  Celtic  ixjpuhv- 
tions  in  Wales,  Coruwuil,  una  Cum- 
Ix^rland,  and  then  further  in  Ireland. 
It  w;u<  impoKsilde  for  the  earlier  sys- 
tem of  ]K)lity  to  resist  succeasfuUy  the 
aeveie  and  perfect  royal  power.  Yet 
the extraorainary  length  of  the  ntnig- 
gle  in  Ireland,  whieh  extended  through 
five  centuries,  and  the  not  dishonour- 
able terms  obtained,  are  alike  credit- 
ablc  to  the  valour  and  perseverance 
of  our  Celtic  elans.  In  our  enlight- 
ened day,  whUe  Irishmen  feel  tliat 
their  forefathers  fought  for  luids  and 
liberty,  they  recognise  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  on  the  side  of  superior  free- 
dom, and  of  progress  towards  a  civi- 
lization to  wnicn  Celtic  institutions 
could  never  have  attained. 

The  chief  value  of  these  documents 
is,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  jjart, 
letters,  whieh  have  been  well  chaiao- 
terized  as  the  life  of  history,  being,  as 
it  wereu  photographic  records,  struck 
off  in  the  heat  of  the  dav,  and  there- 
fore describing  faefes  with  more  truth 
and  vivacity  than  were  possessed  by 
mere  chroniclers  in  monkish  cells. 
As  materials  for  the  general  history 
of  our  country,  these  State  Papers 
are  invaluable;  and  are  not  less  ser- 
viceable for  topography,  especially 
for  illustrating  tne  fortunes  or  distin- 
^nislied  families,  which  they  elucidate 
largely  and  ch^ariy,  grouping  round 
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piirti(nil!ir  hnuses  and  places  in  lights 
and  furms  of  new  and  pleasing  inter- 
est One  eoncl  uding  rccotu  mendation. 
Inveetigators  in  the  hn  ml  field  Ire- 
land offers,  whether  for  paths  of  his- 
tory—religions, social,  and  political, 
or  of  feiograpby,  memoirs,  and  anti- 
quities—who will  be  aifled  on  the 
way  and  enlivened  by  turning  tt)  tlie^e 
pajHirs,  should  move  with  caution 
in  the  direction  of  casting  exceAsive 
blameonritherthe  English  orthe  Irish 
side  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  six- 
toenth  oentorr.  Whatever  magr  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  two  partie  , 
to  attemi»t  to  strilco  a  Vinlanre  of  the 
historic  uccuuut  between  them  must 


be  a  thankless  and  unavailing  task  : 
and  to  hold  the  scales  fairly  would 
demand  the  labour  of  a  literary  Her- 

culcfv,  and  tlie  judgment  of  a  Khada- 
mantluH.  Any  one  who  rn\ild  use 
the^c  documcuts  for  factious  pur- 
poses, to  iufiame  aaimoeitieanow  nap> 
jiily  ex{)inng,  would  not  please  the 
gnod  feeiiug,  yearly  icniwing  better, 
ul*  his  own  jwirty.  h  wa.s  by  a  genial, 
as  well  as  by  a  brilliant  use  of  S(X)ttish 
lore,  that  tne  Wizard  of  the  North  lit 
the  hills  and  history  of  his  country 
with  the  beams  of  a  genius  so  bright 
Tid  warm  that  all  the  world  baska 
therein. 


FOnS  ON  NBW  BOOKS. 

am.  alkxandir'b  rana  mhw:  tu  WJkTWM  or  BAivunf— our*,  umunrli 
oomr  or  tntwiL  au  miwap  cuinrowAii't  cmiiuh  aimnv  or  aooTLAiiD- 

Atm  UMTBR  AMOOK, 

To  WRITE  a  prize  poem  is  an  excrciae  a  pilgrimage  to  him,  and  listen  to  hii 

not  unlike  that  of  the  Italian  hnpro-  song  wafted  aeroee  uie  water  to  them 

visatore.   The  poet  is,  or  r.nglit  to  — but  there  the  intercoune  enda. 

be,  a  self-willed,  solitiiry  Ijeing,  who  «•  He  is  retirwi »  noontide  dew, 

nurses  his  own  thoughts  and  warbles  Or  snow  within  a  sumim  r's  groYC ; 

hie  wood'ttotes  wila  when  he  ie  in  ^'"^     "'"'■^  '"^'^  'i'"'-     to  voa 

the  humour,  and  b'>'^^ll^e  he  cannot  "^^^  "^"'^^y  " 

choose  but  sing,   lie  does  not  put  on  But  all  this  ie  changed  when  the 

the  singing  gannenta  to  please  cer-  poetbeeomesanimptOTMatore— when 

tain  judges  of  poetiy :  he  is  his  own  the  company  is  assembled,  a  subject 

tribunal  of  taste  ;  an*!  if  his  egotism  set,  and  the  poet  called  on  t<>  display 

is  offensive  to  the  visiter,  as  Words-  his  powei-s,  to  astonish  and  please,  to 

worth's  undoubtedly  was,  the  visiter  give  a  specimen  of  what  poetry  is 

has  no  cause  of  complaint ;  he  has  like,  rather  than  to  produce  a  poem, 

found  what  he  wantca— a  man  with  A  poem  is,  as  the  word  implies,  a 

his  sensibilities  cultivated  to  a  fault  finished  work — a  statue  in  marble, 

— an  interpreter  of  nature  to  man,  with  the  sculptor's  initials  carved  on 

who,  like  other  interpreters,  has  nn-  it,  and  upon  which  he  will  stake  his 

learnt  some  of  his  own  lan''u;i'j;e  by  hopes  of  immortality.    But  a  iioem 

his  too  great  familiarity  with  the.  lb-  improvised,  or  produced  to  order,  is  a 

reign  tongue  which  he  has  acquired,  statuette— a  fency  in  plaster  or  ala^ 

A>s  the  traveller  Living-^itone  almost  ba.stcr,  moulded  off-hand,  to  show 

forgot  his  mother  tongue,  so  the  poet  what  tlie  sculptor  could  do,  if  he 

loses  insensibly  the  dialect  of  every-  called  all  his  powers  into  play,  and 

day  life ;  he  becomes  a  stranger,  at  gathered  up  his  strength  for  one  great 

last,  to  his  own  home   like  a  Rwan  on  effort  t^f  genius.    If  lie  ha.s  pleased 

au  island  in  a  lake,  he  lives  in  a  world  Alexander  at  the  feast — if  Peisiana 

of  his  own.  Hard  by  are  the  haunts  and  Greeks  Hsto  like  turns  of  natme 

of  men;  across  the  water  are  men  found  —  if  alternate  {mssions  havsp 

who      into  the  city,  and  buy  nnd  fillon  Rud  risen  to  his  varied  lay — 

sell,  and  get  gain — but  Lethe's  |>ooi  Tiuiotheus  has  done  all  that  his  art 

could  not  separate  more  entiarelj  he-  could  da  He  is  the  rhapeodist  of  tho 

tween  him  and  them:  they  will  make  hour,  reading  his  own  uui 


The  WaUr*  of  Bahytxau  University  of  Oxford  Prize  Poem  on  a  Sacred  8ab> 
ject,  1 857-1860.  By  the  Ber.  W.  At.aXAM0BB,  Bnsenose  College,  Rector 
of  Camus^nztai^ouzne.  Oxfords  T.  *  O.  Slirimpton.  Hodges.  Smith,  4  Oa^, 
Dublin. 
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Iliail :  he  fires  another  Troy ;  but  not 
a.s  the  liliiid  old  li:ir«l  i»f  S -io's  r<>(  ky 
ihle,  niuasiiig  long  tiU  the  tire  burned 
within  him,  and  at  lost  he  spake  with 
his  tongue.  He  is  not  a  prophet  him- 
self, but  one  of  the  young  m^^n  of  tlio 
mmn  of  the  prophets,  who,  bred  up  in 
a  school  of  mBpiration,  catches  some 
of  the  true  prophetic  lire,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  rises  to  the  level  of  one  of 
the  minor  prophets.   But  let  no  one, 
therefore,  despise  a  prize  poem  be- 
cause it  is  written  to  order,  and  there- 
fore does  not  siitisfy  tlio  conditions 
for  the  production  ot  p«»etry  of  the 
first  nuiK.   A  prue  poem  will,  at 
le^ty  draw  out  some,  if  not  all.  flio 
qualities  of  a  poet.    The  young  port 
must  try  his  new-fledged  wings  by 
flights  like  these;  and  the  defects  (if 
tht'  trup  p'^et  havobrrn  n*^  srrvifpnViI*' 
to  him  n»  his  successes.  More  so,  even, 
for  they  have  driven  him  hack  npon 
himself.  The  agony  of  disappointineiit 
hns  wrung  from  him  thoughts  and 
moods  of  idling  which  success  never 
eoold.  Ifthoy  speak  best  who  brcAthe 
their  words  in  pain,  so  competition 
mr.v  call  cut  :\  port's  powers.  True, 
that,  wlitther  crowned  or  uncrowned 
by  the  iudges,  he  is  the  poet  still;  but 
ha  need  not  lose  heart  because  he  does 
not  catch  the  ear  of  his  judges  the 
first,  the  second,  or  even  the  thiid 
time.  TbCTe  may  be  a  fault  on  their 
part,  probably  there  is  ;  itroluil.ly  tin  y 
fal!  in  with  some  prevailing  taste,  and 
the  true  poet  is  too  tnie  to  hiniHelf 
to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  age  which 
passf'th  aw.iy.    T>ut.  itrnlcil  ly,  there 
is  also  a  fault  in  the  voung  poet  him- 
self.  He  has  strength  without  sweet- 
ness, force  withoutease;  he  has  pow- 
ers which  wmt  compresifion;  he  must 
master  his  own  iuncies,  and  prune  his 
too  luznriant  language.  AU  this  he 
can  only  learn  under  defeat  Failure 
has  made  poets,  and  success  has  mar- 
red others.   The  author  of  "  Festus," 
the  anthor  of  "King  Arthur,"  the 
author  of  "  Provorbiul  Philosojihy," 
are  instances  of  how  success  may  mar 
a  poet.   The  poet  of  a  school  or  a 
cliauc  who  applaud  him  beforehand, 
and  who.Hc  prai.sc  he  bargains  for  as 
managers  for  professional  claqueurs^ 
will  soon  cease  to  be  a  poet  at  all. 
He  will  write  for  his  c6terie^  till  at 
last  even  his  cotf^n*'  get  tired  of  him. 

The  foregouig  remarks  were  not  so 
much  called  out  by  Mr.  Alexander's 
particular  case,  as  suggested  by  the 
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piibji-rt  of  prize  poems  in  gen<^nil  We 
tio  not  know  if  they  apply  to  him  at 
all ;  whether  he  has  leanied  a  lesson 
from  t)revious  failure  as  well  as  from 
present  su<«e88,  we  cannot  say;  hut 
\vi'  (Iniilit  niit  he  is  iiiirsiiii,'  liis  pow- 
ers, by  these  im^rovisatore  displays, 
for  some  poem  in  which  the  choice 
of  sul^ect  and  treatment  shall  be  all 
hi^*  own,  and  on  which  he  may  in- 
scribe his  name,  as  Phidias  on  the 
shield  of  Bfinerva.  With  great  good 
taste,  Mr.  Alexander  has  not  at- 
tempted the  "  Iliad"  in  a  nutshrll,  nn 
epic  of  two  hundred  verses.  For  the 
j  udges  to  read  it,  a  prize  poem  must  be 
short;  it  muf^t  sn;:'^**!  thought,  and  not 
exhaust  it ;  we  must  lay  it  down  with 
the  remark, "  Here  we  have  apoet,"  not 
"Herewelia\ e  a  pnt  iii.  '  Mr.  Alexan- 
der hri^  irii  t  the  contlifinns  rrquired, 
by  tlmiwing  his  im  < c  into  the  shapo 
of  a  dream.  Driftiii;,'  down  the  Eii- 
phrates,  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  re- 
flections that  naturally  arise,  as  that 
famous  and  wcient  river  ^'lides  down 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  bearing  us  along 
with  it  Temples  and  towera,  gates 
of  brass,  and  hanging  gardfns,  swim 
before  us.  Whether  they  are  still  and 
we  in  motion,  or  whether  they  are 
gliding  down  the  river  and  we  are 
watching  the  pageant  float  Vu  forc  us, 
is  very  indistinctly  traced ;  but  it  is 
through  this  indist  inctness  that  we  are 
11'  t  1  M'ked  at  anachronisms,  and  ar(» 
eharmi'd  out  of  all  sense  of  the  uni- 
ties. From  Nimrod,  the  first  mighty 
hunter  of  men,  to  Alexander,  the  lart 
who  ruled  ^y  proud  Euphrates  stream, 
near  two  thousand  years  their  cloudy 
wings  expand,  and,  swathed  in  a  mist 
of  memories  rise  before  Us,  as  the 
ghogtf*  of  niunlercd  kings  rise  before 
Kichard  in  his  tent  at  Bosworth. 

We  are  near  awaking,  it  is  said, 
when  we  dream  that  we  dream.  So 
this  dream  of  Euphrates  is  so  dream- 
like, that  we  feel  it  is  only  a  dream. 
It  is  no  attempt  to  rehabitate  the 
past.  There  is  notliing  dramatic, 
much  less  that  waxwo:  Ic  iTnitation  of 
life  which  is  the  weak  attempt  of 
undramatic  pocHts  to  pass  <^  Iheir 
thouiihts  for  things.  It  is  a  reverie 
throughout  By  not  attempting  too 
much,  Mr.  Alexander  has  scaped  the 
fault  of  aspiring  poets.  Hespeaksto 
the  eye  only,  not  to  the  eye  and  ear. 
His  pictures  have  a  soft  shimmer,  like 
that  of  moonlight  on  the  riyer;  the 
eoloursare  in  shiMlow,  not  brought  oat 
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M  in  sanligbt :  it  is  not  a  Crystal 
Palace  show  oi  Assyrian  antiqtiitics, 
in  which  nothing  ia  left  to  the  ima- 
gination ;  bnt  ratner  that  of  the  nrn- 
aeum,  in  which  the  faded  look  of  the 
re!i'*  fits  in  with  our  idea  of  the  past. 
Antiquity  must  he  dim.  What  can 
we  know  of  As^>yrian  kings  t  They 
are  a  mystery  to  ws,  like  their  winged 
bulls  nnd  arrow-headed  cipher.  If 
Melrose,  a  ruin  of  yesterday,  or  the 
Oolfseiim,  a  niin  of  a  thousand  years 
only,  should  be  visited  by  moonfii^lit, 
how  mueh  more  I>;iV>ylon,  whose 
bncks  are  now  duist  hcujxs,  and  whode 
monumente  mounds  of  rubbish  1  In 
one  lanjmagc  only  is  their  history  de- 
ciphered. Like  the  sin  of  Judah, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond,  the  doom  of 
Babylin  is  predicted  in  a  record  that 
has  outlived  the  site  of  the  city  itself. 
The  mibiect  snitB  a  lacred  poem,  for 
secular  int<mt  in  Babylon  there  is 
none.  Palmyra  is  not  more  buried, 
or  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  more 
nninteraeting,  except  for  the  enduring 
interest  which  the  hotilts  of  Sion  have 
thrown  around  tiie  waters  of  Babylon. 
These  Judean  exiles  have  done  for 
her  what  all  her  kings,  astrologers, 
soothsayers,  and  wise  men  never  couhl 
do — invest  her  annals  with  int^rcijt 
to  us.  These  willows  on  wliich  they 
hanged  their  harps,  still  are  green, 
though  all  is  barren  l)eaide.  The 
plaintive  melodv  in  which  thejr  re- 
fused to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  lanil,  is  one  touch  of  nature 
amid  the  monotonv  of  pomp  and 
splendour.  States  mil,  arts  fade,  but 
nature  and  tmth  do  not  die.  So  it  is 
to  an  exile  band  that  Babylon  owes 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  obliterated  out 
of  remembrance.  In  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage we  decipher  the  history  of 
kings  that  we  cannot  reach  in  their 
own. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  soft  and 
dreamlike  description  of  tlie  river  bv 
mo<)ri'i_lit,  \\  itii  its  proud  ^'alleyswith 
oanj  swccpmg  down  the  stream,  osier 
barges  wine-laden  diopping  down  the 
eiurent,  while  the  pale  moon  gleams 
over  turret  and  tower,  palace  and  gar- 
den, rising  on  either  bank. 

Then  follow  two  nictnres.  eharming 
for  their  contrast :  the  one  or  the  proud 
GooquerorB^  the  king  and  court  of 
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Assyria,  the  other  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
iles : — 

**  I  ttw  ibe  exiles  seek  the  rivc>r  i«i(le, 
Tb«ro  where  the  wQlo«  a  gray  grew  in  ttie 
midst 

Of  Babylon,  and  hang  their  harps  tberooa. 
Thus  evermure  in  ear  of  either  cliVOQg 
Sounded  the  Toiee  of  mUen." 

The  river  whispers  musically 

ancient  story — musically,  m  if  some 

river-god  had  cut  a  reed  out  of  the 

bank  on  which  t(  >  \i  i  pe  his  lay.  It  tells 

of  tlie oonqnefit  oi  Assyrian  kings; 

'*  To  these  it  swept 
On  with  ft  din  of  Oriental  WW.  ^ 

It  sounded  an  al^inn  tlint  \<.-:Lk>'nM  up 
Far  echoes  from  iiu-  nvcr<i  uil  ntglit  long, 
Aneeriug  th>:  dragon  on  his  loton  hod, 
And  bringing  Peniao  kin^s  onto  the  brink 
Of  the  Cboaspes,  with  their  silver  jars." 

But  to  the  captive  exiles  of  Zion, 
Euphrates  song  a  very  different  lay: 

**  But  to  the  other  throng  the  river  told 
Things  wriUoR  ia  the  grant  old  Udmw 

book. 

It  u>ld  hvw  it  hni  MNpt  through  Edw 

once, 

A  bright  (kord  t^UMfmr/old  river-lff*.* 
And  it  had  <i!<1-world  songs  of  AbnUiam  ; 
And  hiui  uf  Kehobotb,  who  went  to  rule 
Among  the  dnik^jfld  dnkw  on  floir't  ttA 
rocka." 

Tlie  river  next  whispers  the  k'u;eiid 
of  the  journey  of  the  ten  tribes  across 
the  Euphrates  to  Arsareth,  that  dis- 

tiint  land  twice  nine  long  ninjitlis* 
journey  distant  from  the  river,  whero 
the  Ccnei  Yisrael  are  settled  to  thid 
day: 

**  And  all  their  life  is  sacrament  and  pMlAt 
Teener*  or  feitivslt  or  holy  dead* 
There  they  do  dwoll  ontU  tho  latlar  tin*. 
When  God  lloikHM  shall  itaj  Uioipriagi 

again. 

But  now  the  waters  change  their 
meaning.  The  exiles  of  Zion  stand 
by  the  river's  edge,  and  sin^  that  sad- 
dest dirge,  the  mper  flumtna^  which 
has  been,  we  think,  the  key-note  to 
that  most  touching  prayer  in  our* 
Litany.  "  That  it  may  please  thee  to 
show  thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and 
captives : 

"  IIuw  shall  thejr  ung  God^s  song  tn  the 
strange  land  ? 
For  ii  is  nativo  of  the  temple,  laid, 
Like  *  wlnto  iower,  on  Moriah's  brMit } 
And  it  is  not  for  Asia'a  se.-tlike  plain, 
But  for  the  shadows  of  the  purple  hills : 
Not  for  the  broad  and  even-palsing  t<tr«am, 
But  for  tlie  land,  whieh  Jordan  pnMioDeUi 
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HU  poetrr  of  witecAdli,  night  and  in 
Anger'd  oj  tatamitt,  loliM  if  dgBtin- 

galea, 

reath'd  with  wUl*  fcMR,  Mid  triompli- 
ing  ior  •Tsr* 

U  to  dw  EdfilinHU*,  w  •  Mdnt 

Before  his  coronat;ori,  with  his  soul 
Full  q{  £w««t  yeartUQgs  aud  uf  tears  rlivine, 
la  to  some  cold  and  paaionleav  i>iul  god 
ImpnioMd  lA  hia  ri^id  marble  lines." 

The  suhlime  act  of  Seraiali  is  r.pxt 
pourtrayed  The  judgments  a^'ainnt 
Babylon,  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
had  written  in  a  book,  are  hurled, 
T\-ith  a  stone  bound  to  the  roll,  into 
the  mid^t  of  Euphrates.  And  thou 
shall  sav,  Thus  shall  Babylon  sinki 
and  shall  not  riie  firom  the  eril  that 
I  will  hrmiT  upon  her.  Thus  far  are 
the  wordei  of  Jeremiah."  It  is  diih- 
ealt  to  find  s  parallel  to  thie  sublime 
act  of  symbolic  judgment  As  sub- 
lime is  the  New  Testament  echo  of 
the  same  act  of  judicial  warning: — 
"  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  ^ne 
like  a  great  uiillstone,  and  cast  it  in- 
to tlie  sea,  saying,  Thus  with  viol  en  en 
Bhali  that  great  city,  Jiabylon,  be 
thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no 
more  at  alL"— Rev.  xviii.  21. 

Long  may  our  old  Hebrew  Bible  be 
read  and  reverenced  among  us.  Here 
is  the  true  spring  head  of  all  poetic 
fire  and  feeling.  ITerc  heroism  and 
love  of  coimtry  rise  to  a  higher  level 
than  in  the  proudeet  periode  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  for  the  spring  that  fed 
them  was  higher  still.  Men  with 
the  fear  of  G<xl  in  their  hearts  were 
patriots  in  a  purer  sense  of  the  word 
than  Aristides  and  Bnitus  could  have 
aspired  to.  To  the  Hebrew  Scri])- 
tures,  then,  the  poet,  who  would  till 
his  mind  with  lorty  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions, should  rej)air.  Milton,  the 
great  master  of  sublimity  in  the  Eng- 
ush  language,  drew  his  inspiration 
direct  mm  this  source.  These  me- 
mnrnble  words  of  liia,  "  lie  that 
Would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
thingsk  ought  himself  to  he  a  true 
poem/'  let?  us  into  the  secret  place  of 
thunder,  into  the  source  of  all  his  lofty 
imagininss!  He  had  not  only  read 
those  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  sought 
to  shape  his  thoughts  and  inmost 
being  by  them,  and  thereiore  when 
he  moved  in  numbers  it  was  in  that 
majestic  godlike  gait  that  he  had 
caught  from  the  oracles  of  God.  The 
Carews,  Sucklings,  and  Cowleys  could 
no  more  aspire  to  this  than  a  gorilla 
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can  ape  a  Newton.  Such  thoughts 

are  not  engendere*!  in  the  intellect, 
much  ktss  in  the  fancy ;  they  are  part 
of  the  inner  soul,  the  life  breathing  out 
on  the  lips.  This  is  why  it  is  only  a 

reliuious  man  who  can  write  a  reli- 
knou.s  poem ;  **  that  is,"  again  to  ust^ 
Milton's  words,  ''a  coiupoHitiou  and 
pattmi  of  the  nest  and  hoaourableet 
things.  Not  pre.'^uniing  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  mm  or  lamous  citie**, 
unless  he  have  in  hiiuHoll  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that 
which  is  praiseworthy." 

We  have  only  space  for  the  last 
few  Unes.  After  that,  Alexander's 
barge  has  swept  down  the  river  with 
death  "whitdipped,  and  grtin,  :ind 
sterol'  keeping  his  court  upuu  the 
deckheside  the  sick  king,  and  mock- 
ing his  pomp;  as  the  river  flows  on 
silently  to  the  ocean,  with  its  mingled 
memories  uf  battles  and  psahntt,  the 
Benedidte  of  the  three  children^  the 
ban(juet  of  Belshazzar  ;  as  the  vision 
of  tlie  l:i^f  of  the  three  great  mo- 
narclut'.H,  that  ruled  by  the  bunkii  of 
Euphrates,  is  fading  away,  another 
vi.sion  of  another  river  in  the  land 
that  is  very  far  otf  rises  before  us, 
and  the  poem  dies  out  in  echoes  like 
these:— 

"  And  bit  fbll  initste  took  a  finer  tone, 
And  san^;  nw  toontliiag  of  a  **g«&d«r 

Thnt  rolls  for  evfr  to  nn<>thor  shore. 
Whereof  oar  (iod  biiOMlf  is  the  sole  Ma, 
Aad  Chriit*!  doar  lovo  tiie  pulsing  of  ttM 
tide, 

And  his  svrcft  npirit  is  the  bn^thing  wiud. 
Something  it  chaunted  too  of  exiled  men 
On  thf  gad  Wiik  of  that  strange  riw.  Life, 
Haniriug  the  harp  of  their  deep  heoit-do* 

»ire- 

To  rest  upon  tlic  willow  of  the  croea, 
And  lon|iDg  for  the  everhuting  UUs, 

Mount  Sioii  and  Jernsiilem  <if  (»od. 
And  then  I  ihijuj^lit  I  knelt,  and  kueeling 
heard 

Nothing— 'lave  only  the  long  wash  of  wnvea^ 
And  OB*  aweot  jnum  thai  aobb'd  for  ovar- 


We  are  not  professional  critics,  and 

do  not  keep  graduated  scales  to  mea- 
sure poetic  merit  A  rain-gauge,  a 
gas>meter,  a  wet-hnlb  are  all  onnnmg 
tests  to  catch  the  slippery  ariels  that 
hover  around  us  in  one  elemental 
form  or  other.  But  poetrv  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  feeUng,  it  anbcts  us,  we 
cannot  tell  why,  and  so  much  nui.-^t 
be  allowed  for  strange  ])artialities  and 
strange  antipathies,  that  we  always 
giTO  our  judgment  with  fear  aaiid 
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tramfaliag  in  these  matten.  We  can  hostilities  between  them  and  tlie  Hy- 
only  say,  then,  that  in  our  poor  judg-  derabad  Ameprs,  when  ^leer  Ali,  Avitli 
meut,  a  more  true  and  touching  la-  5,000  horse,  kept  o^n  Sir  Charles 
ment  by  the  riTer  of  time  has  never  Napier'scommunicationswithSukker, 
1)een  sounded  than  this.  Most  musi-  ana  held  in  check  some  hostile  tribes. 
cal,mo8t  melancholy,  it  is  such  a  dirge  Sir  Charles  reiwrted  that  the  conduct 
as  the  desolate  ri  vcr  god  would  chaunt  of  Meer  Ali  was  "loyal  trom  first  to 
over  Ids  deserted  palaces,  now  liill  of  last  both  to  his  family  and  to  the 
doleful  creatures,  where  the  owls  British  Government;"  and  the  Go- 
screech  and  the  satyrs  dance,  where  vemor-General,  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
no  Arab  pitches  his  tent,  where  no  borough,  in  a  despatch  dated  23rd 
shepherd  folds  his  flock.  This  is  Auniiit,1843,Btstea  that ''All  Moorad 
the  burden  of  Babylon,  which  the  had  been  a  faithful  ally,  when  his 
tniveller  may  see  that  visit><  the  f^udden  and  unexpected  enmity  mi ;^ht 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  whieli  have  been  fatal  to  oiu:  army."  As  a 
the  poet,  with  the  vision  and  faculty  reward  for  his  services,  Sir  Charles 
divine  of  conjuring  uj'  distant  serenes  Napier  presented  Ali  Moorad  witli  tho 
and  past  events,  htijs  broiigiit  before  before-mentioned  districts  of  Meer- 
us  in  stately  blank  verse,  the  cadence  pore,  Matihla,  and  Meherkee^  which 
of  which  is  iweet  as  the  river's  rifqile.  nad  been  seized  ^  the  British.  A 

treiity  between  him  and  the  British 
MxKR  Au  MooEAD^  IB  one  of  those  Uovermncnt  was  tiansmitted  by  Sir 
ewtem  potentates  whose  territories  Oharies  Napier  to  the  Indian  Govem- 
^ve  been  "annexed,"  rightfully  or  ment,  in  1845,  but  its  formal  ratifica- 
wTongfidly,  by  tlie  East  India  Com-  tion  never  took  place.  In  l!^r><),  up 
pany.  Hje  was  the  youngest  son  of  to  which  time  Ali  Moorad  had  been 
Meer  Sohrab,  Soverai^  of  Upper  treated  as  an  independent  soverei^ 
Sindli,  a  valuable  provmce  lying  on  and  aUy,the  Governor-General  of  India, 
both  sides  of  the  Kiver  Indus,  On  accompanied  by  tlie  Chief  Commis- 
tbe  death  of  his  father  his  eldest  bro-  siouer  of  Sindh,  paid  him  a  visit  of 
iher.  Meer  Roostmn  Khan,  succeeded  state.  Captain  Lsngley  states  that 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  Sindh.  the  Commissioner  was  at  the  very 
and  in  conjunction  with  liis  seconcl  time  ^ireparing  a  charge  against  Meer 
brother,  stripped  Ali  Moorad  of  his  Ali,ol  havingfraudulcutlyi^ubstituted 
patrimonial  possessions.  Disputes  in  the  treaty  of  Nownahar  words 
soon  arose  l>etween  the  brothers  and  which  pve  him  the  districts  of  Meer- 
their  respective  adherents,  which  led  pore,  l^iatihla,  and  Mchcrkee,  granted 
to  the  interposition  of  the  British  poli-  to  him  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  On 
ticBl  agent,  which  availed  but  for  a  the  evidence  of  aevenl  perjured  wit- 
time.  Several  battles  ensued  between  ne.sses  the  Meer  was  convicted,  and 
the  brothers,  who  at  last  formally  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  stripped 
settled  theur  diflferenoes  and  enterea  him,  not  <mly  of  these  districts,  mit 
into  the  treaty  of  Nownahar,  solemnly  also  of  some  other  possessions,  thereto 
inscribed  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  "annexiivj:"  territorv  to  the  value  of 
the  Koran,  by  which  the  right  of  ^bO^Oou  a-year.  The  chief  accuser, 
Meer  Ali  to  certain  distriets  was  duly  Shaikh  AH  Hnsseyn,  snhsequently 
ncknowledLrrd.  Meer  Roo.stum  hav-  confessed  his  perjury  against  Meer 
ing  attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  Ali,  wlio  having  applied  repeatedly, 
years,  and  finding  himself  ime(jual  to  but  in  vain,  to  the  Indian  Govern- . 
the  control  of  Smdh,  where  disturb-  ment  for  rsdbress,  at  last  proceeded  to 
anoes  had  arisen,  resigned  in  favour  London  in  search  of  justice.  Here  he 
of  Ali  Moorad,  upon  whom  the  sue-  met  with  every  opposition,  the  Board 
cession  devolved,  under  his  father's  of  Directors  declining  even  to  sanc- 
will.  His  accession  to  tiiesoTcreipty  tion  hisieosptionatOourt  While  in 
of  Upper  Sindh  was  recognised  by  Loudon  news  arrived  of  the  Indian 
the  British  Government,  who  accepted  mutiny, whereupon  the  Meer.  although 
mpport  tan  him  on  the  occasion  of  suffering  from  iigustioe  and  indignl- 


*  Narrative  of  a  Eendence  at  the  Court  qf  Meer  AU  Moorad :  with  Wild  & 
AtVmUejfoftktMit,  ^BdwaidAieherLangley.kle Captain,  Madias 
lentas  HnistandBlsckett.  1800. 
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ties,  (le,spntche(]  (lircctiom  to  his  son 
uid  deputy  to  gi\  c  all  aid  to  the  Eng- 
Esh,  and  to  place  every  available  man 
and  horse  under  the  ordera  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  tsindL^  He 
shortly  afterwards  started  on  hia 
turn  to  India ;  and  it  was  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Trieste  that  our  author  joined 
him  aa  secretary. 

CSaptain  Langley  ia  eridentlyaman 
of  coosderable  powers  of  observation. 
During  his  residence  in  Sindh  he 
av^ed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ameer's  territories.  He  joined  in  his 
pursuits,  and  lias  ( arefidly  noted  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  theens- 
tomee  of  the  peonle.  With  the  wihl 
sports  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  he 
became  well  practi.sed,and  hisdeacrip- 
tions  of  them  form  the  most  enter- 
taining parts  of  hi.s  volumes.  As  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  an  Indian 
prince,  we  can  recommend  his  narra- 
tive to  oor  readers.  It  abounds  in 
^aphic  delineations  of  character.  We 
should  not  convey  a  just  impression  of 
the  work  if  we  omitted  to  add,  that  it 
a]ao  oontahis  ftiU  Information  on  the 
gDvenmient,  the  revenues,  and  the 
productioua  of  this  important  pro- 
vince. 

The  lore  of  sport  appears  to  be  the 

absorbing  passion  of  Meer  Ali.  To 
this  mama  ne  sacrifices  his  time  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month. 
Whole  trartB  of  country  are  kept 
waste  as  huutin[r-ji<Tourids.  His  own 
re-sourecs,  and  that  of  the  people,  are 
wasted  in  these  pursuits.  His  daUy 
rontineiB  somewnat  as  follows : — The 
Ant'-i^r  ■with  liis  retinue  devotes  the 
mormugs  to  hunting  orBhootlog.break- 
fasting  at  9  or  10.  He  then  nolda  a 
dorbar,  a  primitivethiOBehaiTiBgbeen 
prepare<l  by  spreading  a  cott^>n  carpet 
and  placing  a  charpoy  or  bed  with 
enihiona  at  the  npper  end:  on  thia 
bis  Highness  seats  himself,  nis  cour- 
tierssquattincon  the  carpet;  petitions 
are  presented;  the  Meer  glances  at 
them,  and  assures  the  supplicants  of 
early  attention.  Music  succeeds,  and 
then  the  Meer  withdraws  to  take  his 
siesta,  which  may  on  no  account  be 
disturbed.  When  he  risea  and  has 
bathed,  he  disposes  of  the  rerTViiTider 
of  the  day  in  firing  at  a  mark,  iiisjvect- 
ing  dogs,  or  tryin<^  liawks  at  partrid^s 
orcroWB.  In  his  hunting  foraya  ne 
iniuitB  <m  the  attendance  of  hia  sons, 


considering  those  only  to  be  his  sons 
who  accompany  him  to  the  chase. 

Hawking,  hog4iunting,  and  shoot- 
ing, are  the  prevalent  sports,  all  of 
which  are  describedby  Captain  Lang- 
ley  with  great  zeal  and  Tigonr.  He 
bore  a  part  in  a  battue  of  wild-fowl, 
such  as  he  never  Ijefore  witnessed. 

"  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Khyrpoor 
is  a  lake,  called  the  KuUorec,  said  to  be 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
Thi«  ih<'  yU-vT  1ms  fonnoil  by  mean*!  of 
u  canal,  which  hcin^  dammed  up  haa 
overflowed  a  large  tract  of  hi«  finest; 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  one  or  two  days' 
•w  ild-fowl  shooting.    The  said  lake,  too, 
haa  repeatedly  threatened  his  capital  with 
ilt  stniction  by  the  bursting  of  it>biind. 
The  KuUoroe,  however,  is  nowhere  <leep, 
except  in  cerkidn  places  clo«e  to  the 
1)1111(1 ;  and,  beinpintersceted  witli  bu.'*hc9 
and  surrounded  with  reed^,  atl'urdi»  shel- 
ter to  water-fowl  of  every  sort  in 
myriads,  ducks   and  teal  of  varioug 
kinds,  pelicans  and  crane:},  coots,  water- 
hens,  and  every  species  of  aquatic  birds, 
from  the  dab-chick  upward*.    As  thc«e 
birds  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  a  gua 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  consequent  on 
the  Meer's  absence  in  I-lnglimd.  thoy 
were  less  wary  at  first  than  wild -fowl 
usually  are,  and  his  llighness's  method 
of  shoot iai;:  wonld,  I  think,  rather  as- 
tonish a  ])rofessioual  wild-fowl  shooter 
firora  Hampshire  or  the  Tens.  His  High- 
ness's  breakfn-it  tenthavlnt;  hffn  pitchcil 
near  the  embankment  east  ut  the  city, 
I  roiie  out  there  and  found  it  surrounded 
by  the  usual  crowd  of  Mooktyar,  Kars, 
Moonshees,  niin$treli<,  mendicants,  and 
the  like  ;  and  Imving  submitted  some 
papers  for  h\4  llighness's  approval,  I 
was  about  to  return  home,  when  1  was 
invited  by  the  Meer  to  remain  as  a  spec- 
tntor  of  the  wild-fowl  ghootinj?.  His 
HighnefeS  and  his  youngest  son  took  the 
fleld  together  in  a  mauffa,  a  sort  of  open 

Clankecn,  the  pattern  of  which  must 
ve  furnisheil  the  idea  of  that  litter,  or 
eall  it  what  ytm  will,  wherein  the  Inca 
makes  his  appearance  in  Pizarro,  as  re- 

F resented  at  the  Princess' Theatre.  Hit 
lighness  and  Meer  Khan  Mahomed, 
having  thus  been  carried  through  the 
swamp,  seated  themselves  on  a  ratt  com- 
posed of  a  dozen  large  pots  lashed  to  a 
frame  covered  with  reeds,  very  suitable 
for  such  sport,  which  was  pushed  through 
the  water  towards  the  decks  and  other 
wild  fowl ;  and  these  w  ere  at  firt^t  so 
little  alarmed  that  they  allowed  the  raft 
to  npjiroach  within  forty  yards  ere  they 
tfK)k  wing.  Great  waa  the  destruction 
by  thehrst  few  shots,  till  the  continued 
firing  caused  them  to  become  more  wary ; 
but  even  tben  the  birds  wheeled  round 
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and  round  within  ca«y  sttolof  the  princes, 
till  at  length  tlic  ducks  an*!  larprer  fowl 
appeared  each  time  to  increase  the 
length  of  their  flights,  and  after  some 
hundred  sliots  had  been  fired  they  ahau- 
doned  the  lake  for  some  more  secure 
place  of  refuge.  Still,  however,  the 
firing  was  kept  up  on  c  Mit?,  (1iri>r«,  and 
•water-hens,  which,  being  liunlly  allowed 
a  moinent'.s  pause  to  rest  their  weux 
wings  on  the  bosom  of  the  water,  were 
forced  to  fly  round  and  round,  thus  aflbrd- 
infi  sport  after  the  ducks  and  teal  luid 
all  sought  shelter  at  a  distance.  Wlien 
the  Mecr  and  his  sons  were  tired  of 
slaughter,  much  amusement  was  <iMued 
hy  their  biped  retrievers  in  cndcavoursi 
to  catch  wounded  birds,  many  of  wliicli 
were  swimming  about  with  broken  wtnga, 
and  afforded  good  sport,  as  their  pur- 
tnert,  in  wading  after  them,  occa^siouaily 
popped  heels  over  head  into  deep  holes, 
to  the  manifest  entertainment  of  the 
Meer  and  his  sons ;  but  the  Sindhis  arc 
a  good-humoured  race,  and  though  the 
water  was  cold,  they  took  their  duckingrs 
in  very  good  part.  Thus  ended  our 
gnnd  water^ftwl  ihilttr." 

In  the  goTemment  of  his  people  tbe 

Meer  is  merciful,  the  crime  of  poach- 
ing alone  being  seyerely  punished,  as 
he  deems  the  life  of  a  hog  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  a  man.  He  hears 
iinjiortuut  Ciises  himself,  Imt  the  or- 
dinary civil  suits  are  adjusted  bvMr. 
Feciiy,  an  >^uroi)t:«n,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Meer's  Udalut  Sen  ton  re  of 
death  is  rarely  passed,  fining  Uing 
the  chief  punishment  Torture  is 
sometimes  luilicted  to  exact  confes- 
flioDiy  or  oompel  the  aunender  of  ill- 
gotteE  gains. 

"  One  method  is  to  place  the  party 
astride  on  a  cliarpoy ;  hia  feet  are  theu 
tied  below  with  a  rope  as  tightly  as  pos- 
aible.  thereby  causing  intense  pain  ;  but 
if  this  be  insutticient  to  i)roduce  con- 
fession, water  is  thrown  on  the  ropes, 
which  caus'e''  them  to  slirink  to  b\icIi  a  de- 
gree, that  they  cut  the  unhappy  .sutferer 
to  the  bone,  causing  lo  much  agony  that 
the  poor  wretch  at  once  gives  up  his 
money  or  confesses  to  what  is  required 
ttt  bim.  The  more  common  practice, 
however,  is  to  place  some  beetles  of  a 
peculiar  kind  in  a  saucer  upou  the  navel 
of  the  victim,  binding  it  tightly  on  with 
a  cummerbund.  The  beetl«j8  imme- 
diately begin  to  gnaw  the  part,  seeming 
to  the  wretched  sufferer  to  be  eating  into 
his  very  entrails,  and  thereby  causing 
him  such  intense  agony  and  terror  that 
he  in  a  few  minntei  gim  in.** 

They  haye  detectives  of  crime^  in 


the  shape  of  puggees  or  tnu&en,  from 

wlioni  there  is  as  little  chance  of  es- 
cape as  from  a  bloodhound.  The  mo- 
ment a  robbery  iij  announced,  the 
footprint  of  the  thief  is  marked,  and 
covered  over  carefully.  The  tnieker 
never  forgets  a  footprint  after  seeing 
it.  He  pursues  the  track  step  by 
step,  through  ninning  water,  aeroeli 
fre.shly  tumed-up lau(l,  through  corn- 
field^ over  the  desert,  through  the 
crowded  hasaar,  and  along  the  high- 
roads) until  the  thief  is  hunted  down. 
If  the  runaway  is  traced  t  n  a  a  i'ln^o, 
the  inhabitants  are  mulcted  m  the 
price  of  the  stolen  articles,  unless  the 
zemindar  can  point  out  the  footmarks 
beyond  his  district.  Suspected  par- 
ties are  often  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water.  The  aocnsed  is 
lowered  into  a  well  until  hi.s  head  is 
under  water,  at  the  same  moment  nn 
arrow  is  shot  as  far  as  j)ossible,  aud  a 
runner  starts  to  fetch  it  If  the  cul- 
prit can  keep  his  head  tnidcr  "water 
until  the  arrow  is  brought  back,  he  is 
considered  innocent,  but  otherwise  he 
is  pronounced  gnilty. 

' '  In  the  trial  by  fire,a  trauili  was  dug, 

seven  cubits  in  length,  and  filled  with 
firewood,  which  wa^  lighted ;  and  the 
accused,  having  his  legs  encased  in  gtecn 
plantain  leaves,  had  to  pass  from  end  to 
end  through  the  flaui^,  his  escape  with* 
out  injury  being  held  ss  proof  of  bis  in- 
nocence. 

Our  author  narrates  some  more 
harmless  modes  of  detecting  jtilferers. 
One  of  his  Khyrpoor  fricmk  having 
been  repeatedly  robbed  of  his  sugar- 
candy,  bethought  him  of  an  ingsnioos 
trap:— 

**  Having  caught  a  dozen  of  wasps,  he 
clipped  off'their  wingf,  and  dropped  them 
into  the  jar  of  sugar-candy.  The  room 
was  open  to  all  the  servants,  but  nothing 
occiuTed  till  tbe  dusk  of  the  ercsdng, 
M  hen  one  of  them  going  into  the  room,  os- 
teui^ibly  to  bring  some  tobacco  for  his 
master's  hookah,  wss  besrd  Co  set  np  a  * 
fearful  yell.  The  master  at  once  knew 
that  iiis  bait  had  taken,  and  rushing  in- 
to the  room  with  several  servants,  eaufbt 
the  pilferer,  ^/7<»/ra/i/e  delicia,  as  with  a 
handful  of  siisar-candy  he  had  grasped 
Bomewaips»  i  also  heard  of  another  in- 
genious way  of  detecting  a  pilferer :  The 
party  who  had  been  robbed  drove  a 
wooden  pin  into  the  floor  of  a  dark  inner 
room,  and  anointed  it  thoroughly  with 
asqfaeiida't  he  then  assembled  his  ser- 
vants, one  of  whom  be  Inew  mast  be 
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the  thief,  and  after  a  preliminaiy  cere- 
mony, to  awake li  their  sujwrstitious 
fears,  he  said,  '  Now  go  into  that  room 
singly,  and  lay  flrnily  hnhl  of  the  pin  : 
the  guilty  party  will  btick  U)  it,  the 
others  need  have  no  fears.'  The  ser- 
vants having  gono  in  and  returned,  one 
at  a  time,  tlieir  huuds  were  examined, 
and  all  but  one  were  found  to  tnidl 
strongly  o{  uMfatidn.  That  one  was,  of 
course,  the  thief ;  as,  knowing  liimsi  If  to 
be  unob&erved.  he  had  not  touclied  the 
pin,  fnr  fenr  of  >tickinf;  to  it.  a>;  lie  h;id 
bt.-eu  told  ite  would  \  and  hiii  hoUM:  being 

searched,  the  ttoleii  property  wat  found 
theiela.'* 

Of  the  injustice  perpetrak'd  utK>n 
Meer  AU  Moorad  by  the  Indian  Uo- 
yemment,  Captain  Lkogiey  entertains 
a  decided  opinion ;  ana  lie  niakes  ont 

apparently  a  very  strong  caae  in  favour 
of  nis  patron,  atldui'ini:  other  inatancea 
of  broken  treaties.  Into  the  merits 
of  these  qaestionjB  we  have  not  space 
to  enter,  though  we  heartily  subscribe 
to  hiu  general  observations  on  the 
impolicy  of  undermining  contidence 
in  British  faith,  and  thus  estnwi^g 
from  lis  tlie  allegiance  of  the  native 
princes  of  India.  The  word  of  an 
Englishman  should  be  considered  in- 
Tioiable,  if  we  seek  to  maintain  our 
present  universal  rule  over  the  im- 
mense territories  which  in  every  quur 
ter  of  the  riobe  admowled^  ourswa} . 

Thirty-five  years*  experience  of  the 
countr>%  ami  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  every  degree,  full^  justi- 
fy Captain  Langley  in  ezpressmg  his 
opinion  of  tlie  cause  of  the  mutiny  of 
1  »57.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion— 

That  it  arose  from  our  continocd 
ndsfOverDinent,  our  griuming  policy  of 
annexation,  our  repeated  breaches  of 
faith,  and  the  humiliation  of  native 
prioees  by  British  functionaries.  To  the 
above  causes,  he  adds  tho  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  native  army  of  Bengal, 
and  the  maddening  sense  of  despair  aris. 
infT  from  an  utter  hopelessness  of  re- 
dress in  all  appeals  to  the  Home  Govern- 


As  regards  our  future  in  India, 
though  warfare  is  for  the  present  at 
an  end,  Captain  Langley  does  not 
consider  that  tranq^uillity  is  really  re- 
stored ;  "  for  the  minds  of  the  masses 
m  still  untranquillixed,  and  their 


hostility  of  heart  still  unallaye*!." 
Our  enormous  forces  keep  the  natives 
in  awe,  so  that  no  further  aftlempt  at 
insurrection  may  be  appreheildea«  un- 
less a  foreign  foe  should  appear  upon 
the  scene. 

Whatever  may  be  the  stricyustiee 
of  the  caae,  as  between  the  iMteni 
S<)verei!j:ii.s  and  the  Hriti.sh  Oovem- 
meut^  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
rule  IS  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
]topuIation  and  of  the  country  than 
that  of  the  native  princes.  (Tnder 
the  latter,  tlie  land  hits  remained  uu- 
iBultiTated,  and  great  tracts  have  been 
formed  into  hunting  grounds  ;  tho 
people  are  <»ppressed,  luieducated,  and 
addicted  to  predatory  pursuits ;  while 
nnder  the  noeficent  sway  of  our 
government,  peace  has  been  estab- 
lished, apiculture  mtroduced,  steam- 
ers plaoM  on  the  rivers,  and  nuhnads 
formed  to  connect  the  principal  seats 
of  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  pro- 
vince has  advanced,  iu  sixteen  years 
of  British  government,  firom  ;C18S,000 
to  upward.s  of  two  millions  and  a  halfl 
Surely  some  just  arrangement  can  be 
devised,  by  which  the  dispossessed 
princes  mhy  be  compensat  ed ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rai>id  development 
of  the  resources  of  these  vast  terri- 
tories may  be  permitted  to  progress. 

TiiEcause  of  religious  lilxTty  is  bright- 
ening. A  Scotch  minister  can  condemn 
the  (Jovenanteis,  and  an  Anglican  ra- 

fard  the  Royal  Charles  as  no  martyr. 
Ir.  Mar8<len'8  "History  of  the  Puri- 
tans' '  led  the  way  in  this  return  to  char- 
ts and  good  sense ;  and  now  Mr.  Onn- 
timghiMw  follows,*  with  no  uncertain 
steps,  in  the  same  direction.  A  Church 
History  of  Scotland,  written  bya  Pres- 
byterian minister  who  is  neither  blind 
to  the  faults  of  liis  own  party,  nor 
jrfedged  to  the  divine  right  of  the 
Assembly  over  all  estates  of  the  realm, 
is  a  phenomenon  to  astonish  Iflj. 
Buckle.  According  to  this  writer, 
Scotland  is  as  hick  ward  as  Spain  or 
Sweden  in  just  notions  of  religious 
liberty ;  and  if  she  is  ciWlirod  at  all. 
in  the  sen.se  that  the  Positive  school 
understand  civilization,  it  is  not  on 
account  of,  but  in  spite  of^  her  reli^ 
gious  institutions. 
The  church  of  Robertson,  and  Chal- 


•  Tht  Chavh  Hitlmry  of  Seodand^  from  ikt  eommneiment  of  the  ChriMtiaH  En  to  lAe 
preKnt  Centum.  By  the  Rev.  John  CnnniDgham»  Mioiiter  of  CrieflT.  Bdioboigh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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mers,  and  Hug^b  IiGller  may  bear  tbe 
Tcgmoh  of  bigotry  with  a  patient 
fihnif; :  she  can  point  to  ecclesiastics 
as  euiighteued  and  liberal  aa  any  in 
Christendom.  Still,  it  oamiot  be  de- 
nicJ,  that  over  the  BonU^r  tlie  ways  of 
the  anti(iue  world  in  religious  mattrns 
were  looked  upon  with  luorc  iavuui- 
than  with  us.  The  Puritan  party 
has  maintained  its  descent  from  ita 
Covenanting  fathers  more  unblemish- 
ed than  we  have  done ;  the  Latitudin- 
arians  iiave  had  less  scope  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  This  is  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  charge  aj^ainat  Scot- 
land. The  want  of  leligioiis  liberty 
was  leas  felt  there,  for  the  whole 
people,  with  some  insignificant  excep- 
tions, were  a^eed  at  least  in  funda- 
mentals. Diasenters  there  were  none 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  dis.sent  from  dif*cipline 
only,  took  the  form  of  a  new  Preshy- 
tenan  Ghnreh  as  like  the  old.  as  a 
swarm  of  bees  is  like  the  old  hive 
they  migrated  from. 

Necesiiity  has  made  us  tolerant  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  But  we 
have  Uttle  to  l>oa.'*t  of  on  either  siile 
of  toleration,  and  therefore  have  no 
right  to  throw  stones  at  Scotland  for 
hSr  baekwardnesB  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. There  is  but  a  difference  of  a 
few  years  in  the  two  countries. 

We  compared  Mr.  Conningham's 
Church  History  to  Mr.  INIarsden's 
"  History  oftlie  I*uritans,"and  wc  have 
no  higher  praise  to  bestow,  than  that 
he  riTals  tbo  English  churchman  in 
impartiality  and  fair  dealing.  Carlyle 
is  a  bigot,  and  Macaulay  an  eiithu- 
fiiast,  in  comparison  witli  the  Anglican 
clergyman,  who  writes  as  calmly  aa 
HalTani  but  not  so  ciildly.  Writing 
a  religious  history,  not  merely  a  history 
of  reunion,  both  the  English  and  Scotch 
historians  look  u{>on  the  actors  in  the 
stormy  and  jia-s-sionate  times  of  the 
Bcventeeuth  century,  as  men  who  have 
gone  to  their  account — ss  men  whom 
God  both  has  judged  and  will  judge. 

So  of  those  who  signed  the  Cov- 
enant, and  of  those  who  worshipped  in 
the  wonls  of  Laud*s  lituny.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cure 
for  the  pulpit-dnim  ecclesiastic  style, 
in  which  churchmen  often  write  and 
think,  is  to  spring  f  rom  adopting  a  cold 
negative  spirit  m  religious  matters. 
Like  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which  heal- 
ed the  wounds  it  had  made,  religion 
is  the  tadj  cure  for  the  intomnce  it 


seems  to  excite.  If  thebegiflfl^fegs  of 

faith  lead  to  breaches  of  charity,  it  is 
more  faith  that  will  bring  back  true 
charity  ;  as  it  is  the  same  simshine 
which  makes  unri^  fmitso  add,  and 
sweetens  it  when  tully  ripe. 

Take,  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's impartiality,  his  account  of 
Arcnbishop  Si>otti8wood.  ffisname 
is  generally  held  in  abhorrence  by 
strict  Presbyterians,  as  the  chief  Ment 
employed  by  King  James  I.  to  force 
Episcoimcv  on  tiie  country.  He  did 
not  lead  the  way,  as  Laud,  to  those 
chanujes  in  the  reli^on  of  Scotland 
whicn  cost  Charles  us  crown  and  his 
life,  but  he  followed  with  no  uncer- 
tain steps.  As  the  instrument  of 
tyranny  is  often  more  hated  than  the 
tyrant  so  it  fined  with  Spottiswood. 
But  Mr.  Cunningham  extends  to  him 
the  indulgence  of  that  charity  that 
thinketh  no  evil.    He  says  of  him  : — 

"He  was  a  liberal-minded  and  en- 
lightened  man,  though  unfortunately 
the  slave  of  despotic  jwwor.  When  no 
longer  able  to  defend  liimsclf,  he  was 
charged  with  Crimea  which  we  do  not 
believe.  But  we  do  believe  that  he  imi- 
tated the  laxity  of  manners  at  that 
time  prevalent  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  KngH.«h  Church.  He  did  not  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy.  He  loved  a  game  at  etnb  or  at 
dice.  He  could  be  joyous  over  a  glass 
of  wine.  The  austere  Covenanters  were 
scandalized  at  these  things;  bat  Coven- 
anters and  Archbishops  arc  now  alike  ia 
their  ^ave,  where  their  love  and  their 
hatred  and  their  envy  arc  perished,  and 
let  IIS  therefore,  as  far  as  troth  will  aUoWy 
think  well  of  the  dead." 

Take  another  instance  of  the  like 
admirable  spirit  Ghsiies  IL,  in  the 

cam  J)  of  the  Covenanters,  was  called 
on  to  siL:n  u  declaration  in  which  ho 
rofciiiicd  himself  to  be  deeply  himi- 
led  in  the  sight  of  God  for  his  te- 
ther's opposition  to  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of 
the  blood  of  the  Lord's  people  had 
been  shed,  and  for  the  idolatry  of  his 
mother,  and  its  toleration  in  the  king's 
house.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  king, 
who  had  broken  one  pledge,  should 
break  another  also,  without  scruple  ? 
Yet,  ihv  Covenanters  thought  that 
they  could  fetter  tbe  king's  conscience 
by  adding  oath  to  oath. 

"  Was  it  not  too  bad,"  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham ol)servcs.  "that  the  ministers  of 
religion  should  compel  the  unprincipled 
yooth  to  bceak  the  first  cornmsad- 
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rocnt  with  promise,  by  casting  public 
diidionour  on  his  father  and  mother? 
They  knew  he  wa«  not  Bincere.  They 
had  bkimtHl  the  sire  for  yielding  nothing: 
they  had  now  got  a  son  who  would  yield 
every  thing.  He  seemed  to  be  sent  to 
them  by  Providence,  to  teach  Ihcm  the 
foUy  of  concusjing  the  con.*cicncc." 

Mr.  Cunningham  carries  his  histonr' 
down  to  the  period  of  the  memorable 
disniption  ot  the  Free  Kirk,  in  1842. 
He  has  thiLs  embraced,  iu  nnc  compre- 
hensive view,  the  rise  and  progreHS  of 
Christianity  from  the  earliert  times 
down  to  the  (laN-s  in  which  we  live  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  a  more  fair  and  im- 
partial narrative  is  not  to  be  desired. 
The  perusal  of  his  pages  foroes  on  ns 
the  reaction  that  Scotland  lost  as 
mnch  as  she  p-'^ini  1  hy  her  boasted 
uniformity  of  worbiiip  and  dificiphue. 
JVeehgrtenaBiim  was  a  yoke  heavier 
to  bewr  in  Scotland  than  ever  Prelacy 
was  in  England  ;  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  rights  of  private  judgment 
was  a  pluit  of  dower  ^wth  north 
of  the  Tweed  tlian  in  Lrastian  En*;- 
land.    It  is  curious  it  should  be  so  : 
the  one  church  was  ^^lonarchical,  the 
other  Bepnhlican,  and  yet  the  Repub- 
lican Church  was  the  more  illil>cral 
and  intolerant  of  the  two.  Svuodical 
action  is  tlie  deaire  of  the  Anglican 
dhnrdUnan  now-a-days — and  yet  this 
same  s^nmlical  action  has  caused  all 
the  schisms  and  heresies  of  the  Bcotch 
Church  since  the  RefomtatioB.  A 
Cbuieh  Council  makes  the  meat  it 
feeds  upon  :  it  first  tn-nt'*  a  doctrine 
with  herMv,  and  then  destroys  it  as 
tainted.  The  exktenoe  of  our  Na- 
tional Ohnrch  in  England  wotild  dc- 

Eend  then  (if  there  is  any  teacliin^  in 
istoiy)  on  its  non-synodical  action. 
It  was  the  lot  of  the  Levites  to  be  di- 
Tided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel, 
and  so  long  as  our  Anglican  Levites 
are  so  kept  separated  from  each  other, 
and  mixed  with  the  maas  of  the  eom- 
munity  over  the  land,  their  cxi  fence 
aa  the  national  clerisy  may  be  main- 
tained ;  but  if  they  are  given  one 
rallying  point,  whether  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  f>r  Dublin,  to  which  to 
repair  and  legislate  in  a  body,  their 
synods  will  end,  as  aU  other  qrnods 
havB  dime^  m  •  strugi^  for  power, 
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and  finally  in  one  party  ejecting  the 
other.  Men  may  differ  about  the  de- 
arabillt^  or  sot  of  a  national  derisy ; 

but  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must 
be  on  term''  of  mm  prehension  mii' h 
broader  tluui  Higii  Presbyteriaiiism 
or  High  Anglicanism  usually  allow. 
Whether  Blr.  Cunningliam  meant  to 
i  til  press  this  lesson  on  his  readers,  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  we 
rise  with  this  conviction  from  the 
perasal  of  the  struj^gles  of  Independ- 
ence against  Church  authority  in 
Scotland. 

Th  e  iritcrost  excited  by  Mr.  Atkinson's 
relation  ot  his  adv^turous  journey 
in  the  Talleys  of  the  Amoor  ihiks  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  of 
his  account  of  the  marvellous  acqui- 
sitions of  Russia  in  the  East*  The 
stCMldy  eitenrion  of  the  Bnssian  ter- 
ritories cannot  but  Ix!  rej^ar  lt  1  with 
anxiety  by  the  other  European  rowers. 
Quietly  and  gradually  her  influence  is 
creeping  on  into  tiie  plains  of  Gentrsl 
Asia.  Iler  ajjents  are  scattered  among 
the  various  tribes  wherever  they  can 
obtain  a  footing,  availing  themselvel 
zealously  of  every  opportmiity  of  flK» 
tending  her  away.  Tney  pay  court  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  decorate  them 
with  medals,  present  them  with 
swords,  gold-laced  coats,  or  cocked 
hats,  give  them  the  danf^emus  piiTi- 
lege  of  attending  councils,  where  they 
hecome  as  it  were  partis  to  binding 
their  own  tribes  with  laws,  winch 
pradually  rivet  still  faster  the  fetters 
with  which  they  and  their  people  are 
b^g  bound.  The  silly  chief  returns 
from  these  councils  to  his  aoul  "dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  net  in  which  he  has 
been  eaiurht  He  brin^  with  him  a 
voung  Russian,  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  tribe,  who  becomes 
his  secretary,  worms  himself  into  hia 
aecnts,  tnmslates  all  official  dooa- 
ments,  and  indites  his  replies.  The 
chief  affixes  his  seal  to  the  despatches 
thns  }>re  pared,  withovt  eomprehend' 
ing  one  word  of  them.  Tlie  Russian  spy 
reports  regiilarlv  to  liis  )ieud  .all  that 
he  observes  of  the  chief  and  of  those 
who  visit  him.  In  time  Russia  ob- 
taiBSveal  power  in  the  district^  and 
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then  she  exacts  both  men  and  money  difficulties,  succeeded  in  reaching  tlie 
from  the  nomades.  Thus  she  has  ex-  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  Here  he  wius 
tended  her  territories  even  to  the  con-  friutnited  in  his  efforts  at  escape,  and 
fines  of  tlie  lands  under  Chinese  sway,  forced  to  return.  He  ioined  ;k  ] larty  of 
For  many  years  the  Cossarks  had,  8ablehiniter8,andwith  them  had auop- 
with  varying  success,  endwivuured  tx)  portunity  of  seeing  ttic  wealth  of  the 
grasp  from  the  Chinese  Empire  the  countiy.  Having  reached  one  of  the 
immense  tnicts  of  country  on  the  north  fairs  resortoil  t)  by  the  Cossacks,  he 
of  the  great  river  Amoor.  After  was  recognised  and  brought  back  to 
several  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  mines.  His  chief  considered  thein- 
these  rei^ons  it  was  decided  to  effect  formation  he  twought  backsoimport- 
a  settlement  on  its  bank'';  hikI  in  1650  ant,  that  he  procured  a  remiBsion  <>f 
a  body  of  Cossacks,  under  Khabarofi^  his  sentence^  on  condition  of  his  tak- 
ielected  Albazin  as  the  beat  eitnatioii  ing  another  journey  in  tearch  (rf*  more 
for  a  fottrem  On  its  completion  a  accimte  information.  Other  accounts 
town  was  built  in  its  vicinity  by  the  ha\Hinff  confirmed  his  reports,  in  i  p48 
numerous  huntors  who  foUow  the  an  expedition  of  an  uthcer  and  tour 
Goesacks.  The  plundefra  of  these  men  Ooflsadcs  was  sent  to  explore  the  river, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  tribes.  They  were  fully  accoutred  for  the  en- 
who  were,  however,  powerless  to  dis-  torprise,  and  instructed  to  avoid  any 
lodge  them.  Gammg  courage,  in  time  collision  with  the  natives;  but  the 
they  carried  their  depredations  bevond  party  never  returned,  nor  were  thej 
the  Amoor,  and  even  attacked  the  ever  heard  of  afterward  s,  Tn  1854 
C!iiTipf!P  rmt|)08ts.  After  remonstrnt-  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in  the 
iijg  lu  vaiii,  tne Celestials scul  im  uruiv  relative  position  of  the  Russians  and 
in  1657  to  besicj^e  Albaon^  whicn  Chinese.  Hitherto  the  Celestials  had 
after  two  years'  siege,  they  razed  to  been  able  to  keep  back  the  Cossacks, 
the  ground.  Many  efforts  were  sub-  and  maintam  their  supremacy  in  the 
sequently  made  to  regain  a  footing  on  countries  extending  trom  the  sreat 
the  Amoor.  The  Cossacks  and  hunters  wall  of  China  to  the  north  of  the 
rebuilt  Albeusin,  which  wa.«?  again  in-  river  Amoor.  But  in  that  y»'ar  an  ex- 
habited  by  still  larger  numbers.  In  pedition  on  a  large  scale  was  htted  out 
1685  the  Chinese  anew  invested  the  ty  the  Goremor-Genenl  of  Oriental 
town,  determined  to  dislodge  the  Mus-  Siberia,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
covites  from  their  territory.  After  a  north  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Atkin- 
luug  resistance  the  Coasacks  were  over-  son  narrates,  that  in  less  than  six 
powered  by  numbers,  and  the  town  weeks  the  whole  of  this  vast  ref^oa, 
once  more  levelled  to  the  ground.  A  including  the  country  between  the 
Bucccs'^'mn  of  encroachments  ensued,  Amoor  and  the  Russian  frontier  to 
and  treaties  were  concluded  in  1689  thenorthof  the  Yablonoi, bad  changed 
and  17S8  between  the  Bossians  and  masters.  Oeneral  Monravioff  had 
Chinese,  clearly  showing  that  the  seized  on  all  the  points  neccsJmry  for 
latter,  up  to  this  time,  mamtained  the  the  security  of  tne  new  acquisition, 

5 re-eminence.    The  Russians  aban-  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  tho 

oned  all  claim  to  the  countries  in  dis-  entire  Chinese  army  could  not  have 

pute,  and  boundaries  were  defined  at  dislodged  the  small  body  of  Conacks 

the  dictation  of  the  Uhinesc.  At  this  placed  in  position, 

period  Russia  was  unable  to  oope  with  Russia  has  thus  selaed  upon  a  ter- 

the  Celestials,  who  subjected  tnem  to  ritory  extending  about  6,000  miles  in 

many  indignities,  and  dealt  with  them  length  over  more  than  two-thirds  of 

as  with  vassals.    What  a  contrast  to  her  Southern  Siberian  frontier,  com- 

the  present  position  of  the  parties !  mencing  on  the  Caspian  in  44"  lati- 

e  have  been  speaking  of  the  tude  nT,  and  51°  longitude  E.,  and 

countries}  to  the  north  of  the  Ainoor.  ending  in  53**  latitude  N,,  and  142° 

The  vast  tracts  to  the  eastward  were  longitude  E.  The  great  water-course, 

still  a  terra  MMO^iuto  to  the  Russiana  through  which  alone  access  can  be 

Fr  ill  time  to  time,  glowing  descrip-  had  from  the  Pacific  to  the  vast 

tious  of  the  value  of  this  fur-producing  plains  of  Central  Asia,  is  in  her  hands, 

country  were  received.  ARussiancon-  For  2,200  miles  the  river  extends  into 

Tict,  who  had  escaped  from  Siberia,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  countoy. 

confirmed  these  reports.  Hepas^^cdthe  The  Amoor  if?  navigable  for  a  great 

Chinese  posts,  and,  surmounting  great  distance  irom  the  sea.  Admiral  rou* 
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teat ine  ascended  it  in  a  steamer  in  1855 
as  far  as  Maloi  Kadgda,  situate  124^ 
longitlide  EL  The  Russians  bave 
erected  martello  towers  in  CapeTebak 
and  Capft  Pronge,  to  guard  tlic  luouth 
of  tlie  river,  and  the  telegraph  will 
MOB  etmaect  the  Amoor  vnih  St 
Petereburj;.  The  opposite  island  of 
Saghalien  must  ere  long  be  added  to 
tJie  doiuimous  of  the  Czar.  The  iai-^e 
beds  of  coal  an  this  i^and  will  supply 
the  Koaauui  steam  nayy  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

It  is  of  this  unknown  region  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  treats.  He  travelled 
tbrou<:h  its  entire  lenirfli.  Startiti«,' 
from  tSemipatatinsk  on  t])o  frontier 
between  Siberia  and  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe  in  the  west,  he  worked  his 
way  through  dangers  and  difticultit  s 
to  the  deoouchement  of  the  Ainoor 
into  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  the  East 
Re  crossed  the  desert  and  encount- 
ered adventures  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  traveller  and  the  sportaman. 
Endowed  with  great  powenof  obser- 
Tation,  Mr.  Atkinson's  remarks  on 
the  formntinn  of  the  country  afford 
material  lur  a|>eculation  to  the  geolo- 
gist the  bot^mist,  and  all  scientifio 
Rfttaeiits  Tn  m  nnpcndix  are  given 
lists  of  mammaiia,  oirds,  and  trees  of 
the  yarious  countries  visited-  He 
lias  opened  np  a  new  field  of  oom- 
merce  to  the  merchant,  pointinj?  out 
the  products  of  the  land,  as  we  11  as 
the  mantlfactured  articles  required  by 
the  natives.  Numerous  emigrants 
have  !5ettled  in  these  regions,  introduc- 
ing agriculture  and  other  branches  of 
iDdfifitry.  Mr.  Atkinson  considers 
that  no  man  can  better  adapt  himsdf 
to  rireumstanoes  than  the  BtuBsian 
peasant 

•«Heis  ingenious,  can  turn  hia  hand 
to  any  occupation  ;  indeed,  by  the  aid  of 
hi«  aze  and  taw  alone  he  can  build  his 
dwdliDg,  and  b©  his  own  cabinetmaker. 
Tie  is  his  own  tailor  nnd  Bhoemaker, 
grows  hi*  flax,  and  wife  and  chihlren 
•pin  and  weave  their  linen.  In  short, 
tlier.  -dTr  few  necessaries  which  these 
people  cannot  prepare.  Generally  he  is 
a  good  hunter,  and  understands  the  use 
of  his  rifle ;  he  can  thus  procure  food 
wherever  game  is  found.  This  gives 
him  oonfldence  fn  his  new  position,  and 
makes  him  formidable  to  an  enemy  if 
molested.  When  once  made  a  free  agent, 
his natoiml  capabilities  will  be  developed, 
and  then  he  will  not  be  behind  any  Euro- 
pean, either  in  genius  or  industiy.'* 

We  adduce  the  following  afioount 


of  our  author's  visit  to  a  cavern,  situ- 
ated in  th(^  tjorjre  of  the  Ac-sou,  to  the 
caiitwiud  of  liopal,  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  as  proof  that  we  have  but 
done  justice  to  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion :— 

•♦Wliat  a  terrific  scene  I  ur>t  upon 
me !  I  waa  standing  before  the  portal 
these  wild  people  say  leids  hito  the  re- 
gions of  Tartarus.  In  front,  n  dark  jut- 
ting precipice  almost  closed  the  chasm : 
iC  lose  nearly  perpendicular,  not  less 
than  \.mo  feet.  A  few  pnmll  bushus 
were  growiatr  in  the  crevices  near  its 
•ttmmit.  with  scattered  phmts  on  the 
upper  ledj,^es.  and  in  this  r\  ^  in  uuiss 
was  the  terrible  cavern  swallowing  up 
the  river.  All  were  sQent  with  attonwh* 
ment,  and  we  stood  w  ate- tiing the  torrent 
rujih  on  into  the  fearial  abyss,  produc- 
ing a  sound  that  created  inch  a  feaUng 
of  dread,  I  ci  ased  to  wondw  at  the  ceo* 
victions  of  the  Kirghis. 

« '  The  entrance  to  this  cavern  Istbmi. 
e  l  by  a  vast  and  rujTgcd  areli^v  i  v.  about 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  high. 
Tlie  various  coloured  nuMseeonthe  dark 
rork^  -ivo  them  a  bronzed  and  metnllic 
apijcorance,  quite  in  character  with  the 
scene.  Through  this  dismal  opening  the 
river  passed  in  a  cliannel  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  apparently  ten  feet  deep.'  A  stony 
ledge,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  fbrmed  a 
terrace  along  the  e<lge  of  the  stream, 
just  above  the  level  of  the  wat»,  and 
extended  into  the  cave  till  lost  in  dark* 
nos?. 

*'  VVhtu  mv  amazement  had  some- 
what  subsided,  I  prepared  to  explocetiie 
cavern,  by  plucing  my  packet  of  baggage 
and  my  rifle  on  the  roclcs,  and  the  two 
Cossacks  followed  my  example.  The 
guide  watched  thes'-  prnrr  <  ilin^-s  with 
great  interest :  but  when  he  beheld  us 
entering  the  f^oomy  cave»  he  was  horri- 
fied. 

•*  Having  proceeded  about  twenty 
paces,  the  noise  caused  by  the  flilling 
water  became  fearful,  and  a  damp  chill- 
ing blast  met  us.  Boyuud  this  point  the 
cavern  extended  both  in  wrath  and 
height,  but  I  could  form  no  iilr-i  r  f  its 
dimensions.  We  cautiously  grup*.  d  our 
way  on;  and  as  n^  eves  gradually  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  the  gl(X)m,  I 
could  distinguish  the  broken  tioor  and 
the  rushing  water.  Having  gone  about 
eighty  yards  from  the  entrance,  wefotiij 
see  the  river  bound  into  a  terrific  abyss, 
*black  as  Erebus,*  while  some  white 
vapour  came  wreathing  up,  giving  the" 
spot  a  most  {supernatural  appearance. 

*«It  wa.^  an  awAd  place,  and  few  par- 
sons could  stand  on  the  brink  of  this 
|pilf  without  a  shudder,  while  the  roar- 
ing of  the  water  was  appalling,  as  it  re* 
sounded  in  the  lofty  dome  omoor  heads. 
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It  waa  utterly  impossible  to  bear  »  word 
■poken,  nor  conla  this  Boene  be  cxmteni. 

plated  lung  ;  there  was  somethin},'  too 
fearful  for  the  strongest  nerves*  when 
trying  to  peer  into  tlieiie  horrible  dqyths.** 

The  narrative  is  enlivened  with  na- 
tiTelegends,  curious  andorigimL  Even 
among  these  wild  tn!>e8  romance  is  to 
be  found  We  refer  our  fair  readeis 
to  chapters  twelvie  and  thiitoen,  for 
the  story  of  tibe  dopement  of  Souk,  SOU 
of  Saltan  limour,  with  Ai-Khanjm, 


in  Irdand.  [Oct 

tbr  fli firming  daughter  of  Djan-ghir 
KLiun,  iuiti  her  tragic  end.  In  alTre- 
epects  the  volume  is  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  the  author's  v  illi  ;  i1>lc  work, 
Orientfi!  and  Wcsteni  Siberia."  It 
is  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  numer- 
ous landscapes,  engraved  fiom  his 
own  draw  i  11  ((s.  We  ro^jrc  t  cannot 
further  follow  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his 
explorations,  albeit  they  would  lead 
OS  into  Bcenflty  which  for  vBsfcnsMi 
and  wildness  caimot  be  SQipaMsd* 


WANDKBINOa  Df  IRELAND. 
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We  were  sorry  to  leave  tlie  wild  rocks 
and  sohtary  glon.s  of  Donegal :  its 
great  mountains,  ami  its  magnificent 
diff  sceneiy,  and  the  cordial  and  cour- 
t'^nis  lios{)italitywn  hnd  reccivc»i  from 
kiiui  friends  in  that  rough  region. 
And  it  may  make  ov  rsader  mnie 
when  we  assert,  that  our  legret  at 
parting  assumed  something  of  a  senti- 
mental hue,  owing,  we  suppose— since 
the  physicd  man  affeeta  toe  mental^ 
to  the  antiphlogistic  and  lowenng  na- 
ture of  our  daily  dietary ;  for  beef  in 
that  unbucoiical  countiy  being  at  dis- 
eonnl^  and  mutton  rarely  seen,  we 
had  consequently  l)econie  regiilnr  fisli 
eaters — icnthyophau'i  -and  prandial 
consumers  each  d<ty  of  salmon,  turbot, 
and  lobster,  deed  out  with  strawber- 
ries and  eream ;  delicate  and  ambro- 
sial food  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
probably  producing  in  us  a  commen- 
surate ana  appropriate  degree  of  sen- 
tinient;\l  reixret  and  softness,  wliifh 
seemed  to  be  shared  in  by  the  elements, 
or  as  Moore  calls  them,  ''oar  own 
weeping  does,*'  as  they  jwured  pot- 
tles-full on  lis  the  whole  wny  from 
Boxborough  to  KiUybegs,  while  we 
sat  on  oar  ear,haIf-Bmothered  beneath 
the  united  weight  of  our  emotions, 
and  our  mackintoshee,  and  waved  a 
fond  farewell  to  the  land  of  red  salmon 
and  rate  scenery ;  the  land  of  lakes 
and  lol^ters  ;  craks  and  cataracts  ; 
turbots  and  tanis;  difl's,  glen^i,  cavc^ 
crosses,  cromlechs,  strawberries,  and 
trout 

We  were  sorry  not  to  have  seen  the 
oirioas  niountauL  of  Leahao,  at  Ma- 


lir)  ir_^  tlie  word  signifies  "broad" — 
which  the  mountain  is  at  the  summit, 
and  likewise  very  liarren;  sloping 
Bt^ply  and  roundly  down  at  all  sides 
for  1.<MX'  fort,  nnd  then  suddenly  end- 
ing  in  a  precipitous  mural  face  of  rock, 
wmoh  descends  or  drops  down  400 
sheer  feet  to  the  sea.  The  t<»tal  lieight 
of  Leahan  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Map,  is  1,418  feet  A  gorge  ^awns 
disniallv  between  this  monntain  and 
Slicve  League.  Malinbeg,  or  as  it  is 
called  on  the  map,  TeeRn  Head,  is 
1,500  feet  high,  and  has  a  tower  on 
its  sonunit.  Ytom.  these  monntdn 
cliffs  can  be  seen  on  a  fine  day  the 
misty  headiantl'-'  of  Mayo,  and  the 
isLags  of  Broadhavt'ii;  while  near,  and 
at  their  feet,  is  lovely  Trabfuie,  or  the 
Wliite  Strand.  Here  tlie  cliffs  are 
not  high,  but  very  picturesque,  and 
covered  in  many  niaces  with  verdure, 
including  ivy  and  wild  flowers.  The 
.-^trand  is  shut  in,  and  of  a  crescent 
shape;  and  is  an  illustration  of  pret- 
tiness  in  contrast  with  grandear,  Ma- 
linbeg soaring  bedde  H,  and  a  eoriooB 
natural  bridge  connecting  it«  rocks 
with  a  promontory  called  "TheDoon." 
¥vm  near  this  there  is  a  badCwaid 
view  of  the  "  Slia  League,"  the  cliffs 
in  the  distance  appear  bathed  in  a 
purple  iiue.  From  the  Doon  you 
look  upon  the  White  Strand.  There 
is  a  deep  holn  nrar  the  tower  on  ^Tn.- 
linbej?,  which  sinks  tlirough  the  heart 
of  the  cliff,  and  is  supposed  to  reach 
the  sea,  something  like  MacSwin^a 
Gun  at  Horn  Head.  We  liad  a  long- 
ing to  have  gone  £rom  Glen  to  Ardara, 
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through  the  savage  gorge  of  Glengsush 
— ^the  very  name  is  the  condensation 
<^  three  volumes  of  romance  and  hor- 
rors contained  in  one  wonl ! — bnt  no- 
thing stirred  our  spirit  to  its  depths 
more  than  a  description  given  us  hj 
Mr.  Wi]8on,  of  the  wondrous  coast 
scenery  running  for  eleven  miles  from 
Tormore  and  Pol-an-uisg^  up  to 
Loughrus Beg,  audits  "cnriooBiiay/' 
and  Jtfaghera;  passing  the  gre^t  iso- 
lated nx-k  of  Toniiore,  already  men- 
tioned; and  Toralaydan,  the  former 
over  41)0,  and  the  latter  350  feet  high, 
and  both  presenting  sheer  cliffs  on  all 
sides :  passing,  too,  the  ranges  of 
Gieulough  and  Slieve-Altouey,  which 
ite  from  lite  mm  more  thim  1,000 
feet ;  with  another  elf*vatit)n  topping 
their  mural  precipices  of  600  feet  of 
additional  altitude,  and  crowned  hy  a 
beautiful  oatline  of  long  rocky  ridges 
and  eminences:  passing  another  range 
of  precipices,  which  for  two  miles 
firovn  orerfhe  tides  of  Loughrus  Bay : 
psmiwg  tJlie  ^reen  slopes  broken  by 
Tix-ks  and  ravines  of  mountain  after 
mountain,  which  succeed  the  sea  cliffs, 
and  rise  abruptly  from  the  water, 
forming  a  wilderness  of  lofty  and  most 
grotesque  moimtains,  in  tlie  depths  of 
whose  solitudes,  amidst  dark  ledges 
and  shadows,  sleeps  the  vild  Loagh 
Nalughraman. 

There  are  marvels  all  along  this 
coa^t  as  vet  totally  unknown;  and 
caves  nnoer  the  cfiflb  onTisited  by 
living  creature,  save  the  seal  or  the 
guU,  or  perhaps  some  roving  Viking 
centuries  ago. 

All  this  nne  scenery  is  more  acces- 
sible from  Ardara  than  from  Glen,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  road  to  the  for- 
mer from  Donegal  by  Glenties;  and 
post  cars  all  the  way  to  Ardara,  where 
there  is  an  inn  of  small  repute,  but 
where  an  ardent  tourist  might  very 
well  rough  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  out- 
ward chiirms  of  nature  in  this  place, 
which  arc  peculiar,  original,  and  sug- 
gestive— wootls,  Uiouutaiiiii,  t>ca,  and 
strath,  all  combining  to  make  up  the 
landscape  which  smues  szoond  lovely 
Ardara. 

While  on  the  subject  of  directions 
as  to  roads  and  inns,  we  would  advise 
all  tourists  who  wish  to  visit  the 
Slieve  League  clifis,  or  go  down  into 
Glencolumbkille,  to  taKe  up  their 
quarters  at  the  new  inn  at  Uairick, 
built  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the  county 
member ;  a  bright  little  hostel,  lying 
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about  three  miles  beyond  Kilcar,  and 
ten  northward  from  Killybe^;  and 
should  they  scale  the  summit  of  the 
"Slieve  Lia,"  let  them  not  forL'et  to 
look  out  there  for  the  ruins  of  a  mon- 
aster}', presided  over  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury by  St.  Carthach,  after  whom  the 
village  hits  its  designation  of  KilctTi 
or  Carthach's  Church. 

In  that  most  imacooantably  nnpo- 
pular  book,  "Lewis'  Topographical 
Dictionarj',"  it  is  said  that  "there  is 
not  a  single  tree  in  this  parish."  We 
can  testify  to  the  inaocmacy  of  this 
statement.  There  are  lesfybeauty  and 
pleasant  arboreal  shades  at  RoxIkv 
rough,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  there 
being  so  much  shelter  for  shmb  and 
tree  amidst  the  rocks  and  valleys. 
^  After  all  our  seramblings  and  ex- 
citemenlL  we  were  glad  to  pass  a  quiet 
day  at  Killybegs,  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow of  Rogers'  hotel,  witli  a-s  charm- 
ing a  bit  of  Bca  scenery,  aet  in  its 
green  fiame  of  grassy  hills,  as  ever 
Vernet  painted,  or  Ooo]9er  desoiibed. 
And  there  we  sat  notching  i\ov,i\  oBT 
remembrances  as  they  ruse  to  our 
mind. 

We  had  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who,  we  said  in  our  former  paper, 
is  the  active  and  intelligent  agent  of 
Mr.  Stewart  Morray,  the  proprietor 
of  a  princely  estate  in  this  country. 
This  gentleman  represents  the  Hur- 
rays of  Broughton,  in  Wigtonshire, 
an  sncient  Scottish  family  ;  his  pre- 
nomen  of  Stewart  he  derives  from  his 
connexion  with  the  noble  house  of 
Galloway,  being  great  grandson  of  the 
sixth  earl  of  that  name.  His  Donegal 
property  he  holds  by  his  descent  from 

Lady  Broughton,'  who  in  1610  was 
the  ** original  patentee"  fbr  at  least 
3,(K)0  acres  in  this  wild  land  from 
J amea  L  Pj-nnar  says,  "in  the  patent 
roll  these  lands  were  ^ven  to  George 
Mnrrsy  de  Broughton,"  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  bedchamber. 
The  lady  was  probably  the  wealthy 
widow  of  one  of  the  Broughtons,  an 
ancient  northern  family,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  of  Broughton,  in 
Westmoreland  was  attainted  for  liigh 
treason  in  the  matter  of  Perkiii  War- 
beck,  and  died  temp.  Henry  VIL  **in 
hiding  at  Withersack,  in  the  same 
county,  where  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day;"  so  says  old  Camden, 
writing  in  IGl  .^i.  In  the  "  Sun'ey  ot 
Done^,"  by  Dr.  MTarlane,  a  "Lady 
Brombe  "  has  2,000  acres,  and  John 
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Murraj'  14,000  acres,  in  Pxtylagh  and  mote  15nr=;  -win to  their  lot  has  fallen, 

liaiuut^rh  harony.    Tlic  tir>>t  is  pro1»-  and  rathor  pridu  themselves  ou  their 

ably  ii  misprint  fur  Broughtun.    The  poaitiou,  and  the  very  iucouvcniences 

second  handsome  aerea^^e,  it  is  likely,  it  produces.   We  recollect,  during  a 

fell  to  some  of  "  the  Murniys,"  all  of  journey  which  we  cffeeted  from  OTen 

whom  were  in  high  favour  with  King  to  Kllcar  in  a  certain  springiess  cart, 

James    because  theur  noblo  chief,  the  asking  our  ilriver,  who  "WBB  bumping 

second  Eurl  of  Athol,  and  hia  oouain.  most  furiously  opposite  to  us  during 

T/irdStormont,  had  personally  rescued  the  a^jonics  of  a  trot  down  t]ic  moun- 

his  Majesty's  ''most  sacred  pei^son "  tain,  *'Is  there  no  car  witii  sxmngs  to 

ftom  uie  muTderous  baoda  of  the  be  had  InGlenf' to  i^ich  he  respond- 

Buthvens,  at  Gowrie  Castle ;  and  Mr.  ed,  **  Het  man,  to  be  sure  there  are. 

Murray  Stewart  of  the  present  day  but  tJie  cart's  n  ilrnf  hundier,"  Anti 

bears  in  his  coat  of  arms  the  heredit-  one  of  Mr.  Griftitli's  servantj^  a  regvi- 

&iy  mullets  or  spur  rowels,  which  lar  Glencolumbkillian,  when  taken 

AV  alter  Scott  cal  Ism  his  "Latiy  of  the  lately  to  a  gentleman's  place  some 

Lake,"  "the  Murray's  silver  stars."  distance  from  home,  was  disappointed 

Probably,  CJfiorge  Munaj^  de  lirough-  on  getting  inside  the  gates  of  the  do- 

ton  and  his  dame  wert>  both  courtiers,  mesne,  and  seebg  nothing  but  trees, 

and  movim,'  in  the  eirele  of  royalty  and  green  lawns,  and  pleasure  grounds, 

and  high  fashion  ;  and  it  is  an  amn.s-  he  turned  round  to  his  master  on  the 

ing  speculation  to  inquire  if  they  ever  car,  and  in  a  voice  of  pity  exclaimed, 

hf^  seen  their  Irish  grant,  or  ventured  *'  Well,  well,  but  this  t«  wild !" 

on  so  bold  a  journey  as  a  visit  to  their  \Ve  hatl  a  most  disaj^eeably  agree- 

Ukter  wilds.  Two  hundred  and  flftv  able  drive  in  the  Kill^begB  ?aa  to 

years  i^;o  itmust  have  been  athorougu  Donegal-^hat  is,  the  viewi*  and  air. 

wilderness,  when  even  now  it  is  so  and  sky,  and  sea,  were  all  bright  ana 

rugged  and  impervious  ;  proUibly,  refreshing,  but  the  van  was  densely 

then,  it  was  only  accessible  by  wild  packed,  and  a  wail  of  rumbiin^^  lum- 

aheep-waUcB,  or  straggling  boreens—  bering  trunks,  baskets,  baiopB,  and 

**  Where  dMhnnleraf  daer,  or  flwwiiTiof  portmanteaus,  loosely  corded,  soared 

trode  and  nodded  at  our  back,  and  threat- 

To  bu  hills  which  encompass  the  m*."  ened  US  with  thc  doom  of  JEschylus 

To  the  geologist  all  this  district  is  cverv  jolt  on  the  road--"  imminet 

foil  of  matter  for  curious  specubtion  horrejidus  scopulus     wlm  h  being 

and  study  ;  for  even  to  our  uninitiated  translated,  means,  n  I  runk  had  nearly 

eyes,  the  variety  of  the  lavers  of  roeks,  ^''^^^^\      ^^^^  iiead  ;  it  was  au  emi- 

and  the  diversity  in  the  tuimatiuns  of  ^'J^^  «        and,  yenly,  was  the  sue 

sea  diffs  lying  close  to  each  other,  ofanoat-lMn         parted  with  our 

were  striking  and  apparent.  The  bet-  agreeaUe  lneuds,  the  rector  ol  Kd- 

anist  also  would  find  dusters  of  wand  lus  landlady,  on  gett^ 

wild  floweiB  among  the  8heltere<l  the  van  in  the  street  of  Bairyshannon, 

reeks  an.l  rodcy  glens.    Rare  and  ^'^^^''^  ^'^^"-^  f^"^*^^       have  come 

splendid  ferns  wave  thi  -k!v  hy  the  and  where  we  narrowly  es- 

sides  of  the  gullies  down  which  the  cajied  the  fate  of  Oiwites  among  the 

hill-side  torrAte  flash,  "making  their  candidate  carmen,  who  strove  to  se- 

banks  one  emerald  "  with  ceaseless  cure  our  person  and  portmanteau  for 

sprinkling.  Amidst  thc  green  crevices  Bundoran,  whither  we  were  bound, 

of  the  cliffs,  samphire  grows  abund-  At  last  we  were  i)i«vailed  on  to  at 

antly ;  and  also  the  curious  rose  root,  "I'    S'!^     vehiele  witli    a  studdy 

orrodiola,whosefleshytuber,on  being  ^^.^  and  in  a  tew  seconds  we  were 

bniised,  exhales  a  perfume  like  that  "1*  ^^"^^^^ 

of  a  garden  rose  Ballyshannon.   It  is  a  veiy  dismw 

Altogether,  Oicncolumbkille  la  an  ao^l  ^^''^X  town,  with  the  mxr  Krn, 

attractivf  ]  1  nee  to  the  lover  of  soenerr.  ^^^S  strong  and  heree,  and  at  win- 

who  dehghts  to  hold  try  times  broad,  and  black,  and  deep 

"  CoBver-  with  Nature'.  cUanM,  ""^®f       ^  J               hastemng  fu- 

AS^WnmiuiT^S^  J!!',"''^;/"/^'  "^'^  precipice  just 

below  the  town,  over  which  it  flings 

Like  all  other  monntainears,  the  itself  like  a  maniac:  and  is  lost  m 

inhabitants  of  this  region  are  en-  the  sea.   It  is  a  noble  stream  aQ  the 

thuaiaatacally  attached  to  these  re-  way  down  from  BeUeek,  at  which 
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little  village  it  separatee  itself  from 
its  parent  lake,  and  makes  ita  escape 
amidst  the  obstruction  of  gigantic 
boulders,  and  broad  brown  rocks, 
around  and  over  which  it  whirls  and 
foams,  and  falls  in  melodious  roar, 
till  a  few  yarda  more  it  reaches  its 
stony  and  ni_'<4ed  bed,  along  whicli, 
between  high  and  wooded  banks,  it 
rolls  along  rough  and  swiftly,  till  it 
falls  into  Donegal  harbt)ur.  It  is  a 
splendid  river  for  salmon  fishing,  and 
much  frequented  by  anglers.  On  a 
broken  loaaj  diff^  near  Ballyshannon, 
and  over  the  Roa,  hang  the  ruins  of 
Kilbarron  Castle.  In  the  thirteenth 
oentuiT  kere  were  schools  of  learning 
held  by  the  O'Clerys,  who  were 
hereditarv  Olfnves  or  historians  to 
the  O'lJonek.  These  O'Clerys— 
Anglice,  Clerks— were  Galwegians  by 
race,  and  of  an  ancient  family.  They 
had  had  murh  pronrity,  which  was 
forfeited  partly  in  the  troubles  of  the 
eeventeenth  century,  and  afterwards 
under  the  infamous  penal  laws  of  the 
British  government  Their  name  has 
an  honourable  association  with  the 
"  An  rials  of  tiie  Four  Masters,"*  which 
the  O'Clerys  wrote  about  1  v,:\2,  imrtly 
in  the  monasteiy  of  Donegal,  and 
parU;^,  we  believe,  in  this  venr  Castle 
of  Kilbarron.  Their  lineal  aesoend- 
ant,  John  O'Clery,  still  lives,  and 
though  in  humble  life,  has  the  family 
taste  for  poetry  and  literatme,  and 
thougli  i)oor,  can  show  a  pedigree  a.s 
long  as  that  of  a  Welsh  piince  or 
Highland  chieftain. 

The  emell  of  the  sea  comes  on  vou 
a.s  }  nii  ap]  roacli  Bimdorau.  We  had 
a  long  iiiLi  to  mount,  and  ha4l  leisure 
to  take  cognizance  of  our  car  and  its 
political  cushions,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
serve thn  " studdy  lioree."  The  poor 
animal  s  hind-t^uarter  was  all  crimped 
and  ttreaked  with  longitudinal  lines : 
and  on  askiog  the  driver  the  cause  of 
this  appearance, he  told  me  that  "the 
beast  nad  been  twice  hred  to  cure  his 
hep  (hip),  which  was  out  of  joint*' 
A  more  singular  remedy  for  reducing 
a  dislocation  we  never  had  heard  of; 
and  we  thought  it  as  barbarous  as  it 
was  extraordinary.  We  lunched  at 
Bundonin  with  sf  iiu  rrieud.s,at  a  large 
house  built  by  i^ir.  Hamilton,  the 
hotel-keeper,  and  overlooking  the 


sea:  a  wide-roomed,  airy,  cool,  unfur- 
nished, clean  kind  of  mansion,  with 
back  and  side  windows  looking  to  the 

waves,  that  come  in  so  pleasantly 
and  smilingly  alwavs  at  Bnndoron, 
which  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  little 
watering  })lace,  redolent  of  sea-weed, 
oil  silk,  bonnets  de  la  mer^  and  blue 
])iithin''  dresses;  and  commanding 
^rand  but  generally  misty  views  of 
Teelin  Head,  and  it.s  Olenculumb- 
kille  giant  brothere,   wliich  loom 

Eroudly  but  indistrnetly  across  the 
road  water  of  Donegal  bay,  towering 
in  tlie  distance  ;  and  to  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  mountains,  which  we 
profess  to  be,  look  ing  most  tempting  in 
all  they  conceal  and  in  aU  theysugpst 
We  had  a  great  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  unknownbeauties  of  Lough 
Melvyn,  which  separates  the  counties 
of  Lei  trim  and  Fermanagh,  and  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  master 
of  Kinlongh  house,  which  is  two  miles 
fix>m  Bundoran,  on  the  way  to  OleU" 
ade  and  Manorhamilton.  A  pret- 
tier or  a  more  romantic  groupiTi  j  of 
scenery  could  nowhere  be  found  tiiun 
at  t)iis place,  and  itsiiendant.s  of  land- 
scape prepcnt:  the  small  embowered 
village,  the  leaf-crowned  church,  the 
extremely  handsome  house,  a  finished 
specimen  of  graceful  arcbitecture^sur- 
rounded  hy  its  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
belted  with  its  immense  holly  trees, 
and  dark  forest  timber.  On  the  n^t 
soar^^  the  longitudinal  mountain  of 
Dartree,  "dorsum  immane,"  with  its 
green  slopes  to  the  lake,  and  its  high 
angular  scarp  to  the  west  Before  the 
hall-door,  the  eye,  lookingover  the  long 
green  lawn,  is  detained  by  the  mi  us 
of  a  church  girt  with  trees,  and  tlien 
passes  on  to  where,  like  a  silver  shield, 
and  glitteriiii!  in  light,  T^jugh  Mel- 
vyn repose  with  its  green  islands, 
steep  hanks,  and  calm  waters.  On 
the  rigbt  of  the  house,  and  towards 
its  rear,  through  rifts  in  the  tree.s,  arc 
to  be  seen  gUmpscs  of  the  line  of 
mountsins  wnich  trend  to  the  sea  en 
the  J^ligo  road,  and  all  exhibiting  the 
sharp  rectangular  6(  arp  so  common  in 
the  limestone  formation.  Herearelkin- 
bulben,  or  the  King's  Mountain,  Ben- 
duff,  and  Benwhisken,  with  its  ^^harp 
mural  precipice  bcetli  ng  over  the  ocean. 
We  had  a  lovely  drive  the  morning 


•  Michael,  Cucopry,  and  Conary  O'Clery-  v  err  the  chief  \^ritcT^.  The  work  has 
been  translated  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  and  publi^hetl  by  Messrs.  lioUges,  Smith,  and 
Co*,  DnUla,  In  seven  vdunss,  Ibnning  a  splendid  work. 
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after  our  arrival  through  these  liigh-  Bjhi»loT6dnuHi«oBiy,Uuktthehc»Ten'8br«rth 

lands,  starting,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  woobgly  hew.  Nojutty  friere 

giiwi  of  th?  picm«8que  on  oar  grSa^^ilirpealllorb^^Jr^^^^ 

kind  Jio«rBjaunting-car,  and,  accom-  cradl©. 

Eanied  by  two  gentle  friends,  with  a  Where  tbey  mort  hiMd  and  hMuit  I  hat*  oh- 
beral  and  highly  recherche  luncheon  ierTed 
stowed  in  the  well  of  the  car,  which  The  air  U  delicate." 
term  we  will  translate  for  the  hcTiefit  Manorharailton  is  the  yiroperty  of 
of  our  English  friends,  as  a  rect-  the  Earl  of  Leitrim.  It  looks  a  tho- 
angular  excavated  lignean  receptacle,  roughly  neglected  and  unswept  vil- 
for  the  preservation  of  edibles  and  lage,  ndl  of  dust,  and  straws,  and 
drinkables  during  excursions,  prose-  stones,  and  lounging  idleness  •  the 
cuted  for  the  investigation  of  the  pic-  comers  of  the  streets  exhibiting  a 
turesque.  Now  here  is  a  definition  Imot  of  gapers,  and  the  inn  windows 
which  no  one  ought  to  object  to,  being  crowded  with  the  same.  We  were 
done  la  Doctor  Johnson,  sonorous,  glad  to  escape  and  ensconce  ourselves 
accurate,  and  graphic  The  day  was  on  the  soft  and  smooth  green  sward 
lovely,  and  our  road  lay  at  the  base  of  the  old  castle  oout^od,  where, 
of  these  mountains,  down  whose  sides,  having  climbed  some  of  the  towers, 
like  oblong  seams,  run  a  vast  number  and  gone  round  the  ruins,  we  sat 
of  almost  parallel  gullies,  the  natural  down  just  where  the  line  of  shadow 
drabs  made  and  used  by  mountain  cast  by  the  walls  met  the  sunshine 
torrents.  I  never  saw  so  curious  a  line  which  fell  like  a  shower  of  gold  on 
of  apexes  as  this  range  exhibits :  some  the  sod ;  and  thus,  "  half  in  light  and 
are  conical,  like  the  Cap  of  Liberty:  half  in  shade,"  we  awaited  our  lun- 
some  long  and  flattish,  like  the  top  of  cheon.  But  alas,  for  all  sublunary 
a  huge  pie  ;  all  of  them  presenting  expectations!  for  on  the  apnroach  of 
breaks,  or  landslips,  or  gaps :  or  being  our  liveried  friend,  he  told  us  that 
abrupt  and  scarped,  like  Benwhisken.  the  basket  had  been  forgotten !  ac- 
whoselofty  top  resembles  the  flat  head  tually  and  substantially  left  behind ! 
dress  and  falling  leaf  worn  by  the  mod-  Tlie  shock  to  our  nervous  system,  es- 
em  female  peasantry  of  Home.  We  saw  pecially  on  the  Ganglionic  node,  ^as 
Lough  Glenade,  and  drove  through  tremendous.  ''Sad  Philomel  thus" 
the  "vuIleT,  a  beautifal,  soft,  sylvan  —but  we  forbear  to  intrude  our  soul- 
scene,  with  woods  on  either  siile  of  the  harrowing  grief  on  a  sensitive  public, 
road,  and  gentle  streams  making  or  disclose  the  nature  of  the  substi- 
mnmc— the  Bonet  and  the  Ballagh  tnte  for  our  lost  lnncheon>-horror  of 
rivers  flowing  and  murmuring  through  horrors !  a  dry  biscuit  and  a  musty  bun ! 
sweet  Glenade.  Our  point  of  torrai-  The  Grecian  painter  drew  a  veil  across 
nation  was  the  village  of  Manorha-  the  grief  he  could  uot  portray,  and 
milton,  where  we  had  laid  out  to  we  will  fbllow  his  example.  .  .  . 
lunch,  and  rest  oursolves  amidst  tho  These  ruins  are  extremely  interest- 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  ing.  They  arc  well  preserved,  and 
which  gives  a  name  and  an  interest  thickly  mantled  with  ivy.  The  ori- 
to  the  village  over  which  it  stands  ginal  castle  was  a  stately  and  splen- 
lofty  and  pre-eminent.  The  moment  aid  edifice,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
we  arrived  and  beheld  the  ancient  square  and  forty  feet  in  height,  richly 
keep  rearing  itself  in  tho  bright  day  carved,  and  coigned  with  cut  stone, 
and  nure  air  :  and  much  more  when  walled  all  ronno,  with  four  irre^idar 
standing  unacr  its  "  grey  but  leafy  bastions  at  the  comers,  and  exhibiting 
walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells,  a  graud  entrance.  It  was  built  by 
and  where,  from  the  depth  of  his  ivy,  Sir  Frederidc  Hamilton,  in  IMI—ft 
the  winking  owl  looks  at  the  con-  troublous  era— and  was  reputed  as 
tinued  flight  of  swallows,  hurrying  the  strongest  and  handsomest  castle 

in  Ulster.   The  coimtry  all  around  is 


round  the  buttresses,  or  chnging  to 
the  stone  mullions  or  the  windows — 


rich,  imdulating,  varied,  and  beantl- 

the  picture  of  the  Thane's  house  in  ful ;  and  the  mountain  of  Benbo, 

"Macbeth"  came  vividly  before  us —  1,400  feet  in  altitude,  rises  opposite 

..an.-     *i  u  *!.    1      4  4  »k    •  the  castle  and  over  the  village,  wliich 

;]iS,'l2ll%';:^rr'^l"l'llirir         -atered  by  the  nreroi^^ 
Unto  our  gentle  ieiisefc  Thii  guest  of  •ummep,      A  Ills  oir  rrcaericK  Hamilton  was 

The  tamj^Urriag  aiMtl«t,  does  approT*,  of  the  noble  houses  of  Hamilton  and 
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Aborcorn.  He  waa  CTandsoii  to  the  pcrlcctly  and  individually  distinct, 
Bccond  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  of  Scot-  save  poasibly  in  sumo  very  remote 
land ;  he  had  also  the  ancient  blood  Scotch  ralationship. 
of  Seton  iu  hiH  veins ;  he  Lad  charged  From  Manorhamilton  till  wc  gain- 
against  the  Impenaiists  at  Leipsig  ed  the  shorn  of  Ix)ugh  Melvyn,  the 
and  Lutzen,  and  had  heard  the  glo-  couutry  presents  nothing  remarkable 
lioua  war-cry  of  the  Sweden,  **Im-  in  the  way  of  scenery.  The  road  then, 
manuel,  God  with  us,"  and  fought  keeping  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
under  the  coui^uering  banner  of  the  lake,  ascends  and  descends  in  many 
greateat  and  beat  mcnuurch-aoldier  of  undulatioiis ;  it  ia  cat  oat  of  the  nde 
all  times— Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  of  the  mountain  of  Aghabohad,  which 
Ai«deatli  he  appcara  to  have  come  to  springs  from  the  shores  of  the  lough 
EngiauU,  when/ marrying  the  heireub  to  an  elevation  of  1,346  feet  To 
of  air  John  Yanghan,  a  Donegal  our  left  soared  the  aidea  of  the  ateep 
settler,  and  Governor  of  London-  uj'land  ;  on  our  right,  the  sloping 
deny,  he  Wame  <  lovomnr  of  l''lster,  spurs  of  tlu;  mountain  descended  to 
and  built  thib  muguiiii  t  ut  fortalice.  tiie  lake,  lisaured  with  many  a  green, 
Hia  aon  €kiatavtiB— probably  named  and  deep,  and  rocky  gaUy.  where,  in 
after  the  King  nt  Sweden,  his  winter,  torrents  rave,  and  leap,  and 
father's  old  general — waa  an  officer  foam;  and,  in  summer,  ri%mlets  bub- 
of  rank,  and  fought  at  Londonderry  ble  and  tinkle.  Opposite  to  us,  on 
and  the  Boyne  for  William,  from  the  north  side  of  Lough  Melvyn,  we 
whom  he  received  large  grants  of  es-  saw  the  town  of  Garrison,  glancing 
cheated  lands.  He  was  a  Privy  Coun-  with  white  houses  and  wails,  and 
ciUor,  as  well  as  a  Brigadier-General  looking  very  pure  and  clean  in  the 
— "tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio had  evening  sun.  Here  the  Roogagb» 
» peerage  from  George  L,  a.d.  1717,  with  lul  its  trihutaricf  nnd  feeders, 
aa  Tiaoount  Boyn&  and  married  a  dischargcsa  heavy  uuum  of  waters  into 
daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Brooke,  of  the  lake.  The  lalanda  lie  more  to- 
Brookborough,  county  Fermanagh,  wards  Kinlough.  We  counted  four. 
He  was  not  the  famous  Governor  of  viz.,  Innischin,  Inniskeen,  Innistem- 
KnnLr^killen  iu  1689.  He^  too,  was  pie,  and  Innismean.  We  tsaw  nothing 
Gustavus  Hamilton,  and  of  a  noble  strikingly  wild  or  racy  abont  L<jngh 
stock,  being  nephew  to  Hugh  Hamil-  Melvj  n.  It  in  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
ton,  created  L<>rd  (Ilfnawlj^  1660.  seven  miles  long;  and  its  southern 
This  nobleman  waw  aon  lo  ilrchibald  bank  muat  look  beautiful  from  the 
Hamilton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  opposite  mde^  with  its  views  of  op- 
Cashel,  a.d.  1030,  and  was  forced  to  land,  glen,  wood,  and  waterfall, 
flv  to  Sweden  iu  the  troubles  of  1641.  The  old  castle  of  Dartree,  or  Ros- 
Hcro  ho  married,  and  had  two  sons,  salogher,  is  a  ruin  in  one  of  the  islands 
viz.,  Lord  Glenawly,  and  Colonel  Lu-  of  Lough  Melvyn.  The  Clancy  fa- 
dowick  Hamilton,  father,  by  a  Swed-  mily  were  chiefs  of  Dartree,  but  lost 
ish  lady  of  rank,  of  Gustavus  Hamil-  their  property  by  confiscation  in  1641. 
toi^  the  Govemor  of  SnniakiUen.  We  left  ^ilongh  Tery  early  in  the 
Tluafiumly  descended  from  Sir  Claude  morning,  having  taken  leave  of  our 
Hamilton,  of  Cochonogh,  in  the  T^n-  kind  friends  on  uie  preceding  evening, 
nox,  as  the  district  was  called  ot  old.  We  were  bound  for  Castle  CaldweU, 
It  woald  now  he  described  aa  Oochna  county  Fermanagh.  On  the  car  with 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrid^  and  us  we  had  a  most  agreeable  com- 
ahirc  of  Dumbarton-  panion — elo<iuent, though  mute,  high- 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence  tliat  ly  instructive,  though  not  uttering  a 
there  ahoold  have  been  two  Gustavus  word— viz., "  The  Schools  and  School* 
Hamiltons,  lx)tli  living  at  the  same  masterH"  of  poor  Hugh  Miller.  One 
time,  serving  the  same  cause;  both  who,  we  thought,  if  so  delightful  in 
soldders,  both  nobly  born,  both  go-  the  silent  companionship  of  his  booka> 
vemors,  both  living  m  the  one  county,  must  have  been  utterly  charming  in 
leaders  in  the  same  army ;  both  their  his  nral  intimacy  as  a  Uving  being :  a 
fathers  having  been  om<^  of  rank  rare  man  and  mind  indeed  ;  one  who 
and  personal  friends  to  Gustama  could  not  walk  thirty  yards  on  moor, 
Adolphus,  both  serving  in  Sweden,  or  plain,  or  ocean-atrand,  or  mountain 
both  calling  their  sons  after  their  side,  but  he  wonhl  gather  instruction, 
great  leader,  and  yet  both  these  sons  aa  a  child  would  gather  aheUsf^wila 
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flowers,  auti  adorning  all  he  culled  may  trace  its  current  by  its  voice,and 

with  the  stored  beauty  of  his  own  mad  exbilamtiiig         as  it  breaata 

mind,  and  tlie  pittTin^iiie  simplicity  and  leaps  over,  or  whirls  round  a  thou- 

of  his  own  language,  give  them  forth  sand  dark  opposing  boulders,  which 

in  his  many  books  to  delight  and  in-  strew  \i»  bed,  and  check  but  cannot 

struct  his  fellow-creatures.  stay  its  coume. 

We  reached  Belieek  through  Bally-  We  snid  it  was  hard  to  turn  from 
bhaouon.  The  Kiver  £me  connects  the  survey  of  this  exciting  scene, 
the  two  jplaoes,  forming  a  beautiful  Yet  here,  on  the  veij  spot— 4he  tor- 
cord  of  wild,  raving,  rushing,  foaming  rent's  actual  brink — is  a  striking  work 
water  from  the  villnsre  to  the  town,  ot  most  elaborate  and  finished  exfel- 
The  bridge  of  Belieek  spans  the  riyer  lence.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  rapids 
a  few  yards  below  wnere  it  bursts  of  old  Eroe,  Nature  and  Art  are  seen 
from  Ldiigli  Erne.  I  have  already  side  1)y  Hide,  a.s  if  assisting  and  utiliz- 
noticed  these  splendid  rapids,  but  no  inp  each  other  ;  forliere  by  the  bridge 
words  could  do  justice  to  the  water  is  the  new  china  factory, erected  under 
picture  over  which  you  look,  when  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Caldwdl 
standing  at  the  battlements  of  the  Bloomfield,  wlio  is  lord  of  tlie  soil, 
bridge.  Underneath  you  is  a  deep  The  history  of  this  factory  is  re- 
rocky  channel  bed  sloping  steeply  markable.  By  a  mere  accident  Mr. 
from  the  lake,  and  all  full  of  immense  ^oomfield  discovered  that  he  had 
bouMcrs,  and  jagged  ledges,  and  pro-  large  masses  of  n  beautiful  white  fel- 
cipitous  rocks ;  rushing  madly  and  spar  lyi^  in  the  mountains  of  his 
heavily  into  these  hollows,  a  mighty  estate.  This  he  knew  to  he  a  snb- 
T^ume  of  water  is  precipitated  in  stratum  for  the  manufacture  of  china 
foam  and  thunder,  as  it  falls  from  the  of  tlie  best  kind  ;  and  feclin';  tlmt  be 
lalce,  presenting  not  one,  but  a  hun-  possessed  at  Belieek  a  water-iM>wer 
dred  cascades ;  with  a  continuous  roar  second  to  none  in  the  United  Kinf- 
that  lulls  the  senses  while  it  excites  doin  for  vast  and  sustained  supply, 
themind.  Theniassof  water  tlius  (lis-  his  mind  naturally  reverted  to  tbe  de- 
charged  we  are  sure  must  iunount  to  siie  of  benefiting  his  tenantry  and 
•many  thousand  tons  every  minute:  estate,ando])ening  the  resources  of  his 
and  the  water-power,  even  wlien  the  native  county  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
Jake  is  low  after  a  lon^'  drou;j;]it,  is  infj  for  the  grinding  of  tlic  mineral, 
immense,  and  always  to  be  reUed  on.  and  the  manufacture  of  it  intocliina. 
We  saw  it  after  I(mg and  heavy  rains,  In  this  TX)sition  of  affairs  he  found 
and  -^  p  felt  th.it  we  never  had  seen  ready  aia  in  the  sympntliy  and  enter- 
grander  or  more  striking  rapids.  And  prise  of  Mr.  M'Biruey.  of  the  Dublin 
we  thought  of  these  lines—  am.  of  ^  H'Bimey,  Collis,  and  Co..*' 
The  roar  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light,  •who  entered  into  all  Mr.  £9oomfield's 
The  flashioK  mass  foams,  shaking  the  abyis.  Tiews  approvingly,  and  has  erected 
'ITie  hell  of  water*,  where  they  howl,  and  tbfi  factory  at  Belieek  at  a  large  cost, 
A  J'tl^-i      M                 n  .    ♦  '^'ded  by  tlie  great  ability  and  seal  w 

And  boil  in  ewileM  torture,  while  the  ewtut  «s       -j    i  «jr 

Of  their  gn»t  agony  wrong  out  from  ihi.  ^}'^'  -i^^mg  and  resident  partner,  Mr. 

Tbm*  PU^aUwn,  aiili  imud  thm  roeki of  Armstrong,  whose  architectural  ta.ste 

let  is  well  displayed  in  the  fine  l)uilding 

Which  ||irdth»gii]fatMiMliApitilinlM»ror  which  now  adds  a  further  chann  to 

'  the  vision  of  beauty  jirescnted  to  the 

It  is  very  hard  to  turn  your  eyes  tourist,  as  he  stands  amidst  the  thun- 

from  the  Falls  of  Belieek, and  lose  the  dcr  of  tlie  water,  on  the  bridge  of 

admiration  with  which  this  pulse-  Belieek. 

quickening,  spirit-stirring  picture  of  This  very  fine  dr  i  iption  of  felspar 
the  noise  ana  ang^r  of  great  waters''  is  found  in  vastabundance  on  the  Oaatlc 
tills  your  mind.  The  roar  of  the  ra-  Caldwell  property;  and  should  the 
pids  is  musical,  delightfial,  and  sub-  manufactory  prosper,  of  which  there 
lime.  Turning rounn,youwalkaor088  can  be  but  little  doubt,  its  sucoess 
the  bridge,  and  survey  the  rirer  aa  it  will  create  quite  asocial  revolution  in 
emerges  in  wild  hurry  and  rush  from  Irish  commerce :  and  thus  all  true- 
under  the  opposite  arches,  sweeping  hearted  lovers  or  the  dear  old  soil  of 
•doTig  its  rude  and  stony  bed,  till  lost  Green  Erin  must  wish  it  well,  and 
to  sight  by  the  curve  of  intervening  say— God  prosper  the  cause  and  the 
faanki.  Yet  all  along  the  foad  joa  work! 
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Althon;:^li  the  advantacro  of  water  and  liiirh,  and  niry,  and  loads  to  a 

carriage  into  the  very  works  them-  corridor,  where,  in  a  thrice  noble  room 

selTM  IB  enjoyed  by  the  factory,  yet  for  size  and  light,  ia  **  the  muaeum." 

uTi manageable  is  the  great  iiiliitid  Here  are  Boine  things  very  beautiful, 

8<"a  which  constitiitps  Lough  Erne,  euoh  aa  the  royal  rohp??  of  emperors 

that  to  develop  fiiliy  the  manv  fa-  andraandarins,  brought  by  Mr.  Bioom- 

ciiitit  M  which,  in  ooigunction  with  the  field  from  China  ;  some  things  very 

abundance  of  raw  matrrial,  exists  in  curiou^suthasKingCharlesthcFirst  s 

this  district,  the  certain  and  ra[iid  dreasin::  box ;  old  ?r»v)Zmi(jr  fire-arms, 

communication  insured  by  a  railroad  which  ignoreColonelColtasMiorigin- 

18  required ;  and  this  want  being  seen  al  inventor  ;  and  some  extreme]^  an- 

and  lelt,  is  about  to  bo  snitpliod  by  titiit  thing's,  and  of  rare  value,  such  as 

auother  manifestation  of  the  enter-  whole  boxes  of  antique  Roman  coins, 

priaeof  oarfelloir-citisen,Mr.M'Bir-  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Jamoa 

ney.  Caldwell,  who  appears  to  have  been 

Castle  Caldwell,  accnnlincr  to  Mr.  a  numisraatologist,  as  well  as  a  cour- 

Fraser;  is  ''the  most  beautifully  situ-  tier  and  a  soldier.   Indeed  the  house 

ated  of  all  ike  seats  on  Longh  Krne,"  is  rich  in  worksof  art ;  some  few  good 

nor  is  there  probably  any  place  in  paintings,  but  a  countless  number  of 

the  kini,'dora  more  happily  circum-  rare  and  valuable  prints;  so  that  there 

Btanced  in  regard  of  lake  scenery,  is  not  wallage— if  we  may  be  allowed 

As  we  drove  up  the  avenne,  we  to  coin  a  word — ^to  permit  of  their 

marked  the  old  dark  churdi  on  the  bcinj^  hnng  np  ;  as  tliere  in  not  roi.in 

left,  with  its  belt  of  trees  bendin»  in  in  the  library  for  all  the  dusty  tomei*, 

the  brteze  above  it,  like  the  black  which  stand  three  deep  from  front  to 

plumes  over  a  hearse  ;  on  the  left  back  on  the  shelves  of  the  book-cas^ 

was  a  line  of  qrcnt  firs  sentineling  Amnnf?  these  we  discovered  a  folio 

the  road ;  before  us,  and  on  either  containing  the  first  number  of  the 

ttde,  were  glintings  and  shimmerings  Frteman's  Journal,  the  leading  ar- 

of  the  lake  between  the  natural  vis-  tide  breathing  the  purest  tiberty*,  wnd 

tas  of  the  trees,  and  the  quiverin<,'  and  full  of  fine  fire,  good  writing,  and  ro- 

rustUog  of  their  myriad  leaves :  and  mantic  sentimcnti  indicative  of  the 

patches  of  bright  water  contrasting  veiy  mind  and  style  of  its  original 

with  the  green,  i^ft,  woodland.   Tlie  etlitor,  Henry  Brooke,  the  author  of 

house  stamlson  an  eminence  or  bank,  "The  Fool  of  Qtiality 
which  slo|]«8  steeply  down  to  the  Lake      After  passing  the  mu:»eum,  vou  turn 

strand.  It  is  a  Tery  old  and  castellated  into  what  was  originaU^jr  the  hall,  and 

mansion,  and  flanked  bv  two  square  fi  m  which  the  reception  rooms  go 

towers  pierced  for  musketry,  one  of  olf,  and  the  pjvixt  utairrase  ascen  V^  ; 

which  was  Uacd  a»  a  belfry ;  on  its  this  is  lit  by  h  larije  window  of  neb 

right  side,  ftunng  the  lake,  there  are  stained  glass,  in  sinall  squares  or  com- 

the  remains  of  a  stone  terrace  ;  open-  partmrnts,  Bome  of  them  displaying 

ing  on  this  antique  causeway  are  great  beauty  of  workmanship,  and 

three  or  four  ccU-s,  with  niches  in  them  nue  vividness  of  colouring ;  the  stair- 

apparentlyfor  statues ;  these  aienow  case  walla  are  tapestried,  partly  with 

used  as  cow  and  fowl  houses,  and  oxen  old  gobelin  web,  and  partly  covered 

low — 'mugiunt  boves" — and  hens  with  prints  and  pictures,  some  excel- 

eackle,  where  once  nuns  told  their  lent,  and  all  old -lashioned.  The  house 

beads,  and  breathed  their  area.  The  is  warm  and  dry ;  yet  too  oU  not  to 

building   was   originally  monastic,  reqinre  tlio  hand  of  rpfrascitation  ; 

though  I  cannot  find  it  in  I>ugdai^  the  wood  is  heart  of  oak ;  the  bed- 

and  Arehdale  is  dlent  on  it  rooms  aiiy  and  spacions,  commanding 

The  castle  presents  a  broad  front-  from  their  windows  lovely  green  land- 

a?e,  with  high  Italian  windows.   At  scapes,  silvered  and  spotted  with 

the  door  are  two  busts,  one  on  either  gleaming  and  fidancing  patches  of  the 

side.  They  arefemaleheads, with thdr  uke,  and  backed  by  the  lon^  and 

hair  settled  (I  P Imp&ratrice,  very  an-  lofty  line  of  the  empurpled  cllfls  of 

cient  and  much  soiled  by  long  expo-  Poolaphooka. 

sure  tu  the  weather.  The  hall  in  large,       A  calm  gray  morning;  the  ma 
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behind  thin  clouds ;  sniall  openings 
of  blue  sky^  not  an  air  breathmg,  nor 
a  leaf  g{irnng.  We  are  Btanding  at 
the  hall  <lo(^r,  looking  out  over  the 
lawn,  wheu  u  gamekeeper  ascends 
the  bank.  He  has  a  large  bag  in  his 
hand  containing  a  badgrr  wliicli  lia<l 
been  caught  in  the  wo^  that  morn- 
ing by  a  foxtrafk  The  animal  was 
iinburt,  but  half  dead  with  the  fright 
producCMl  bv  tltf  llo^■<'^ty  '(flii^^  Bitua- 
,tion.  Wc  siiook  hiia  out  ot  iuB  bag, 
and  ihe  gray,  rough,  thiek-legged,  fiat- 
lacked,  fat-sided,  low-headed,  old  fel- 
low waddled  and  hobbled,  and  then  ran 
for  his  life  across  the  lawn,  pursued 
by  onr  whole  party,  children,  **  little 
<log.s,  and  all,"  in  lull  cry,  till  we  saw 
him  i>afely  ensconced  in  the  iungle  ot 
au  old  garden  to  the  left  of  the  hou^ic. 
His  herbivorous  qualitiea  saved  his 
life.  Had  it  been  an  otter,  a  fish  de- 
vourcr,  he  ha^l  died  the  death  which 
such  lake  pirates  are  ever  awarded, 
and  well  and  richlv  deserve  in  lAe 
estimation  of  alf  fisnrrmtn. 

Ijow  we  are  out  upon  the  lake  in 
our  long  white  boat,  two  old  neasants 
pulling  the  oars  through  tne  deep 
water  as  calm  as  glass.  We  are  bent 
on  rowing  round  tl^  green  head- 
lands, visiting  the  dark  hays,  and 
then  landing;  for  luncheon  on  some  of 
the  round  and  mounded  islands.  We 
started  from  Nortli  ijav,  and  pulling 
round  the  Point  of  liosegole,  oiu'  host 
there  hcMtked  and  killed  a  four  pound 
trout.  After  this  piscatory  feat  we 
landed  on  Buck  Island,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  a  nursery  and  breed- 
in;^  plai-o  fVtr  drer  in  old  times.  It  is 
a  round  high  spot,  gray  looking  and 
•iditary,  covered  with  gigantic  whin 
hushes,  trees,  sand,  and  grt^ss  ;  the 
rarely  disturbed  resort  of  countless 
wild  duck  from  the  water,  and  rabbits 
on  the  land.  Here  we  had  <mt  hun- 
lar  repast,  stretched  on  the  green 
sward,  which  carpets  the  very  erown 
of  the  island.  Thence  re-embarking, 
we  pulled  close  to  the  Bugle  Island; 
mi  l  now  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake 
in  its  ^Tcat  breadth  and  expanse,  re- 
sembliu^j  more  an  inland  sea,  while 
to  the  ngbt,  and  topping  the  long 
range  of  woods,  appeared  the  scarped 
and  richly-tinted  precipices  of  Pool- 
aphooka,  stretching  awav  for  many 
a  mile,  and  hounaing  the  prospect 
Now  we  arc  coasting  along  tne  shores 
of  the  Stone  Pai  k  Promontory,  which, 
richly  wooded,  shoots  for  two  miles 
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into  the  luugh :  the  longest  point  in  a 
fiesh'Water  Jake  in  the  United  King- 

dotu,  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  Trees 
grow  thickly  here,  amidst  its  rocky 
structure,  which  descends  into  the 
water  in  sharp  stone  ledges,  beneath 
which  the  otter  lurks  and  t^winis  ;  in 
the  woo<l8  there  are  many  badgciu 
Here  along  the  shore  the  lake  is 
black  and  detp,  and  the  fish  leap 
from  the  water  of  Rossmore  Bay 
when  a  cloud  darkens  the  sky. 

Erect  and  tall,  clad  in  velvet  jacket 
and  Spanish  sombrero,  with  fishing- 
rod  grasjMMl  in  both  hands,  and  a  sin- 
ffle  gut  line,  bristling  with  many  a 
hook,  running  out  irom  the  boat's 
stem,  stands  our  good  Ca-stellan,  a 
regular  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton, 
and  intent  on  sport  Hark,  a  sudden 
splash,  and  the  line  runs  out,  after  a 
jrrkini';  somerset  to  the  surface  ha.i 
bceu  perceived— a  fish — ^a  large  Hah 
has  talcen  the  bait,  and  all  that  pa- 
tience and  skill  can  do  k  summoned 
to  enable  our  fisherman  to  secure 
liim.  Kow  he  strains  at  the  gut, 
and  the  tall  lithe  rod  hends  to  its 
haudle  under  the  puIL  Kow  the  line 
is  paid  out  from  tin'  reel  in  yards — 
now  again  wound  cautiously  up,  as 
the  animal's  efforts  become  more 
faint.  Hark!  another  ilnnirr  ami 
stronger  pidl — he  has  darted  under 
the  buiit  "  Back  water,  bm-.s,  he  is 
making  for  the  sedges  by  Rossmore 
Point,  and  we  shalllose  him.  N-w 
gently  pull  out  into  the  lake,  and  we 
will  slowly  wind  him  up."  Ha !  an- 
other desperate  dart,  and  he  is  ia 
deep  water,  and  racing  up  the  bay, 
and  the  line  Hies  from  the  reel  as  the 
men  pull  oan  after  him ;  and  this 
snhaijifiotu  hattle  goca  on  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  amidst  hope  and  fear, 
and  tremendous  excitement,  in  which, 
we  confess  our  weakness,  we  oursdvea 
could  not  but  participate,  till  at 
length  the  aniinarf  strenfrth  seems 
spent^  and  slowly  and  lareluliy  our 
fisherman  winds  up  his  reel,  drawing 
his  prey  on  to  the  Ixmt's  stem  ;  we 
all,  especially  tlie  Indies,  iK'uding  for- 
ward to  sec  what  had  been  captured, 
and  the  gentle  lady  of  the  castle  hav- 
ing her  landing  net  well  in  hand- 
presently  there  is  a  yellowing  to  the 
surface — black  ktck,  larce  head,  white 
belly— a  tremendous  splash,  a  writh- 
ing "omerset,  and  the  gentle  lady  dex- 
trously  puts  her  net  under  the  strug- 
gling savage,  and  lifts  into  the  hoatft 


huge  pike  fully  ten  pounds  in  weight 
**Ob,  the  TillaiD,"  exdalmsone  of  the 

boatmen ;  ''Oh,  the  robber,*' le-edioes 

the  other,  for  all  true  fishfmipn  mor- 
tally hate  a  pike,  probably  on  the 
et^ininoii  principle  that  two  of  a  trade 
never  agree ;  for  the  animal  is  only  a 
fieth'TnrtTi  in  an  aggravated  and  irro- 

falar  t'urin :  and  the  man,  viewing 
im  inacatorially,  m  only  a  hmiuui 
pike,  a  little  less  voracums,  and  with- 
out the  dors.ll  liu. 

Slowly  now.  and  *'  homeward 
bound,"  we  pulled  across  the  lake's 
dark  watpr,  ronndin^  the  three  [Mtiuts 
of  Mule  Park,  on  one  of  which  old 
Sir  James  Caldwell  had  a  beautiful 
summer-house  ;  and  ])as8ing  the  baya 
of  Biri'h  and  KillotMi,  and  rowing 
round  the  (Jaatle  bay,  where  Highte 
of  water-fowl  from  the  sedges  at 
the  noise  of  our  oars  in  their  mUoekB, 
we  landed  at  tho  hont  hotiRe  on  Ro«?o- 
gole,  just  m  a  Hood  of  eveuing  sun- 
mine  fell  on  lake,  and  lawn,  and 
leaves,  inviting  the  latter  in  an  in- 
ten?^est  c^con,  gilding  the  gray  walls 
of  the  CiLstle  with  a  smile  of  amber 
light,  and  suffusing  the  mural  clilb 
of  Poolaidiooka  wlthablusli  of  misty 
]»urn]o,  which  huni:  upon  thorn  from 
their  W(X>ded  baskJ  to  their  bald  gray 
Humraits. 

Tho  ^;roat  charm  of  this  plae«  is  its 
utter  quietude  :  the  very  leaves,  in 
their  shelter  under  the  k-inks  which 
alope  to  the  lake,  appear  to  hang  mo* 
tionless;  the  aaslli'  has  a  look  of  heavy 
and  senile  repose  upon  its  gray  brow; 
II  weary  worn  weight  of  antiquity: 
it  is  like  a  giant  recumbent  amidst 
green  hanks  and  nahu  waters.  Here 
IS  old  Art  decaying  amidst  young  Na- 
ture ;  man's  work  OTer  teiuling  to  de- 
catleney,and  Qod's  work  ever  renewed 
and  rcncwin!?  its  freshness,  like  the 
glorious  sun  when  he  comes  glittering 
np  eaeh  morning  from  his  bath  in  the 
eastern  wave. 

The  Oastle  Caldwell  estate  was 
originally  called  Rosberg.  I  caiiuot 
fiml  that  name  in  Pynnar's  "  Survey 
of  Fermanagh,"  thouLjh  there  is  Rose- 
guire,  which  probably  is  thr»  Point  nf 
iloeegole,  on  which  the  house  now 
stands.  The  original  pat^tees  were 
the  Flnwcrdews,  and  Su-  E.  an<l 
Bleonerhasset :  part  of  the  property 
it  now  ealled  Manorhassef'  From 
thia  fiunUjMr.  Bloomfield's  maternal 
ancpst'TR,  the  Caldwells,  pun  husod 
the  lauds,  or  had  them  in  exchange. 
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A.D,  circiter  ir>4o.  In  the  jmtfnt 
of  nobility  from  Maria  Theresa  to  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  c»m8titutinir  liim 
and  Ills  (IrsrendantR  ('< Hints  ot  Mihm, 
we  tind  the  firet  Caldwell  who  settled 
in  Ireland  was  a  man  of  noble  Scot- 
tish race,  and  came  to  England  with 
.Tanips  I.  Sir  Jatnrsi  Caldwell,  the 
hrst  baronet,  married  a  da^hter  of 
his  neighbour.  Sir  John  mime,  of 
Castle  Hume,  now  the  residence  of 
the  Maniuew  of  Ely  ;  and  fourth  in 
ih'scent  from  him  «*4ime  another  Sir 
James,  who  in  1749  was  created 
Ci'uiit  nf  Miliiii,  and  was  in  tlic  ser- 
vice of  tiie  Empress  C^ueen  :  three  of 
Sir  James's  brothers  were  eminent 
■ohliera  Colonel  Hume  Caldwell 
was  in  tho  At  t  ri:tn  service.  Weshali 
speak  more  ot  hmi  presently. 

Colonel  Henry  was  a  commandant 
at  Quebec ;  and  his  brother,  Charles, 
wasaide-<le-campto  the  great  General 
Wolfe.  lu  175&  Sir  James  raised,  at 
hia  own  expense,  a  regiment  of  light 
hone  for  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment, whi-  h  he  commanded  fi>r  many 
years,  lie  appears  to  have  been  a 
splendid  old  Irish  gentleman,  driying 
his  coach-and-fo\ir,  and  exhibiting 
nmeh.state,whichwa8thecu-t<'!n  i.rthc 
times;  and wethinkitis Arthur  Vi'ung 
who  tells  OS  in  bis  "Travels,  '  how 
he  spent  some  pleasant  days  at  Castle 
Caldwell,  and  how  Sir  James  enter- 
tained him  royally,  and  sent  him  up 
to  Enniskilten  atterwards  in  his  own 
Kir2:e,  manned  by  six  watermen,  in 
the  Caldwell  liveries,  with  silver 
badges  on  their  sleeves,  and  ooloura 
flying,  and  with  a  und  of  nnuno 
in  the  -^'tfTn,  A-r  ,  <^*e. 

Mr.  W<Mimheid,  the  present  owner 
of  the  property,  derives  nis  right  trom 
liis  mother,  who,  with  her  sister,  the 
late  Lady  Ilrtrt,  were  dauLdit/rs  and 
coheiresses  of  Sir  John  Caldwell,  the 
fifth  baronet 

iii'tinf  forEnniskillcn.  Weliave 
said  adieu  to  Casflf  Caldwell,  t^^  its 
leafy  haunts,  and  laud-locked  ba^s, 
and  still  views:  and  above  all,  to  ita 
gentle  and  kind  hearts  ;  and  we  nre 
IKKldlini;  across  an  ann  of  the  lake  in 
a  punt  with  our  portmanteau  at  our 
feet ;  and  now  we  are  driving  in  the 
Ijiindoran  van,  Ix'twcen  tlic  valleyed 
roots  of  Poolaphooka  and  the  lake. 
Castle  Archdall  sitting  like  a  queen 
amidst  her  woo<ls  <  vor  the  water; 
and  now  we  are  rolling  along  a  first- 
rate  road  which  runs  through  the 
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Ely  estate,  and  to  our  uiiud  a  more 
IteautifiiUy  cared  for  property  we  hav« 
never  seen — quoad  appearance  ;  and 
we  would  challenge  the  most  recher- 
che shire  in  England  to  produce  trim- 
mer hedges,  neater  farm-nouseSf  clean- 
er, britrhter  husbandry;  nieer  foot- 
paths, gates,  Iddf^es,  walls,  &c.,  than 
we  passed  by  in  our  rapid  drive  to 
Ennialdnen. 

The  marquess  ir  a  yonn^  lad  of 
eleven  years  of  age ;  but  his  Bpleudid 
estate  »  under  the  happv  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Maurice  Maude,  brother 
to  the  Crimean  heroes  of  that  name, 
and  sou  to  the  late  estimable  Rector 
of  EnnitldlleiL 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  Portora 
Castle,  now  in  min??,  its  mouldering 
walls  standing  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Erne,  once  a  stronghold  of  tne 
M'Guirea,  a  fieree  sept ;  and  for  cen- 
turies tlie  ref,aili  of  Fermanagh  :  be- 
hind the  castle  and  tojiping  the  hill,  is 
Portora  schoolhouse,  nobly  endowM, 
and  eminent  for  educational  success. 
From  this  the  drive  into  EnniakiUen  is 
striking  and  handsome. 

We  love  to  visit  this  brave,  ]iobl& 
old  town,  and  breathe  its  pure  and 
loval  air.  Histoiy  has  made  itiUus- 
tnoufl ;  and  its  sons  still  presetre  the 
spirit  of  eneri^,  coura^'e,  and  self- 
possession,  which  made  them  so  fa- 
moos  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  From 
thence  we  had  a  ptessant  drire  to 
Florence  Court,  tlic  seat  «>f  the  Earl 
of  Finni8killen,rinil  the  representative 
of  an  hiBtorical  uaiiic  and  an  honoured 
family.  This  is  a  bright  and  princely 
place,  and  situated  amidst  charming 
scenery.  On  its  left  soars  Ben  Aghlin, 
further  to  tlie  south  the  line  of  Knock- 
ninny  mountains  trend  towards  Sliga 
Behind  the  house  the  deer-park  rises, 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  upland,  beau- 
tifullv  planted,  and  disclosing  crag, 
and  lawn,  and  verdant  steep^  where 
tho  hord  wander  in  indolent  security, 
and  iind  pasture,  and  shade,  and 
shelter,  as  their  need  may  be.  More 
to  the  left  still,  and  on  the  road  to 
Manorhamilton,  is  Cuilcagh  moun- 
tain. Opposite  the  house,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  rectory  stands, 
commanding  most  lovely  views  of  fair 
Florence  Court,  and  its  splendid  back- 
ground of  green  woods,  rock,  and 
mountain.  The  park  is  a  noble  en- 
cloanre,  th  DTrTi'.'lily  vrrll  k(  pt,and  full 
of  fine  timber  ol"  iij-vnt  ''[<>\vtli.  The 
ground  undulates,  and  lue  views  uie 


varied  and  rich ;  the  great  trees  are 
of  a  remarkable  straightuess.  having 
heen  originally  planted  witn  much 
iudirment ;  the  house  is  an  extremely 
nandKoine  and  noble  mansion.  Mr. 
Ingtis,  the  traveller,  says,  that  **lt  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  irrciunds 
which  surround  it.  "  And  he  adds,  that 
"Florence  Court  wants  water  only  to 
make  it  a  paradise."  This  want,  we 
suppose,  could  be  easilv  supplic:!,  ni, 
no  aoubt,  there  are  numWless  springs 
in  the  mountain  chain  which  soars 
behind  t^e  place.  We  confess  that 
we  were  too  much  charmed  with 
Florence  Court  to  recognise  any  want : 
it  is  so  fresh  and  young-lookin|[^  Iik 
side  as  well  as  outside  of  the  mansion 
we  would  say  hrirjhtncss  is  it?<  r!inrnc- 
teristic.  The  house  is  lull  ut  li^^lit 
and  colour;  the  staircase  airy  and 
well-proportioned;  the  front  ttirnws 
out  two  wings,  each  terminatinj;  in  a 
large  and  cupolaed  apartment,  that  on 
the  left  as  yon  approach  the  hall-door 
i=!  tlie  earl's  museum.  Hi  re  is  a  maj^- 
niiicent  Irish  elk,  a  [)eilect  and  gi- 
gantic skeleton — among  dead  things 
the  long  of  the  room.  There  aie 
rare  and  most  curious  specimens  of 
paL-eontology  here;  and  it  is  admitted 
by  men  of^  science,  that  the  noble 
oMHfier's  collection  of  fossil  fishes  in 
this  museum  is  the  finest  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world.  The  earl,  unlike 
many  country  gentlemen,  loves  book% 
and  luus  a  good  library,  well  selected, 
and  roinjirisiivL'  mnriy  fine  works  on 
antiqiiaiiaa  matters,  and  on  plivsical 
science,  pnneipaUsr  geology  and  zoo- 
logy. There  nro  smne  good  pictures 
in  the  house,  among  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  Htriking,  are  two  grand  Rem- 
bnindts  in  the  dining-room,  looking 
sombre,  and  dark,  and  shadowy,  amidst 
a  number  of  handsome  and  heroic 
Coles,  frank  and  fearless  faces,  tho 
family  jnctarss  of  an  extremely  well- 
looking  race :  amon^  which  tliat  of 
General  Sir  Lowry  Oole,G.C.B.,with 
his  sheathed  sabre  carried  over  his 
shoulder,  mgB^  the  eye :  while  near 
the  fire]>1ace  is  a  softer  study,  the 
canvas  "counterfeit"  of  a  verv  fair 
woman,  the  beautiful  Florence  Wrey, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bourchicr  Wrey,  M.r. 
for  Dcvon.sliire,  a  Comisii  baronet  of 
old  blood,  and  a  colonel  in  King  Wil- 
liam's army.  Thislad7,in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  wnocd 
and  won  V'v  Jolm  Cole,  M.P.  for  Eunis- 
idlleu,  aiid  iulliijr  to  Lord  Mount 
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FloreiiQ&  tlie  fint  peer  of  the  familv;  romimtic  glen  which  Ica^k  to  it  Cu- 

and  on  oeooming  his  wife,  Inrotigbt  ilcagh  is  2,188  feet  high.  It  is  a 

the  blond  (if  the  Courteimys  of  Pow-  limestone  mountain,  and  likeaUc^ft 
derhaiii.  the  Chirhe.sters,  the  Bour-  .similar  formation,  exhiliit.-*  a  rncffe<l 
chierdL  EarU  of  Biith,  and  the  Rolles,  and  Ijroken  ^urtm  e,  and  abounds  in 
all  noble  houses,  into  the  Enniskillen  cavei^,  land-slips,  and  subterranean 
family.  Report  says,  too,  that  she  hnllows.  Near  ita  base  are  large  dc- 
was  richly  dowered,  and  tiiat  the  posits  of  ironstone,  veins  of  which 
house  of  Florence  Court  was  indebted  may  l^e  traced  in  th«  neighlx»urinfi| 
fOT  its  graceful  title  and  its  handsome  streams.  Mines  were  on<  c  opened 
structure  to  the  prettj'  Christian  name  her(\  and  the  ore  was  woi  kt-d  n>  Inn  t:  as 
and  just  taste  of  its  noble  mistress,  the  womls  supplied  timber  for  smelt> 
The  nmily  are  BO  mixed  up  with  Irish  in^;  hut  when  the  neoessary  ftiel 
history,  and  with  a  con.sistent  line  of  failed,  the  mines  won  dosed, 
politics,  that  their  pictures  awakened  We  had  a  very  enjoyable  <1ay  on 
manyauattsociatiouinourmiud.  They  Cuilca^h;  the  weatlier  was  nio.st  pro- 
have  a  royal  descent  throagh  a  lined  pitious,  as  we  emerged— a  lar^^e  ]>arty 
ancestor,  Sir  John  Cole,  Knight,  of  — from  the  avenue  gate.  Our  road 
Nythway,  in  Devon.sliire,  who  married  went  past  the  pretty  ehurch  of  I'lo- 
Aune,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  ik)-  rence  Court  On  tiie  right,  in  the 
drugan,  about  1360,  a  wealthy  Cornish  distuioe,  are  gleamings  of  Louf^di 
knight,  who  traced  his  line  up  to  Maenean,  while  nearer  are  bright 
Henry  III.,  through  John,  Duke  of  farm-housea  and  pretty  gardens,  indie- 
Lancaster,  and  theiiarlsof  Salisbury,  ative  of  a  thriviug  tenantry,  and  ( i- 
"Westnioreland,  Surrey,  Oxford,  &c.  vilized  habits.  We  drove  over  tlie. 
Sir  William  Coh\  tlie  first  settler  in  bridge  that  spans  the  Claddaiih, 
Ireland,  represented  Fermanagh  in  a  river  which  descends  from  tlie 
1639 ;  he  was  a  person  of  abilities.  Cuileagh  mountain,  issuing  from  the 
and  steady  principles  ol  loyalty,  ana  earth  at  the  Marble  Arch;  and  pro- 
in  high  trust  with  the  government  of  ceeded  till  we  were  opposite  to  Gort- 
the  day,  to  whom  he  gave  the  ^st  natowell,  which  is  a  huge  knob,  or 
information  of  the  plot  of  1641,  it  rounded  cliff,  rising  from  the  soil,  we 
being  disclosed  to  him  by  his  foster  should  say,  fully  6tK)  feet  It  is  a  very 
brother— Sir  William  liimself  having  remarkable  blutt",  and  is  an  object  to 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  mm*-  all  the  country  round.  lietmuing  to 
dered,  along  with  many  others  of  his  the  Oladdagh  river,  we  left  our 
mrty,  while  at  dinner  with  Captain  hides  at  a  farm-house,  and  turning 
Maguirc  of  Crevcnish.  He  after-  into  a  gate,  found  ourselves  in  a 
wards  commauded  a  regiment  of  500  beautiful  narrow  glen,  up  which  a 
foot,  and  did  good  service  to  the  steep  path  ascended.  All  to  the  left 
government,  ana  wa.*?  made  Governor  was  rich  woodland  and  grass  ;  to  the 
of  Enniskiilen  ;  and  in  a  time  of  want  right  the  Claddagh  foamed  and  raved 
of  food,  in  1643,  he  .'^pent  £3(Ki  in  adown  its  rugged  bed,  along  which 
purchasing  from  his  own  jnirsc  com  lay  a  number  of  huge  boulders,  worn 
for  his  soldiers.  His  .second  son.  Sir  round  by  the  action  and  fretting  r>f 
John,  was  likewise  an  eminent  and  the  water.  Opposite  were  high  banks, 
▼aliantSQldifli^andGoTemor  of  Ennis-  some  thiekly  wooded,  some  presenting 
killen,  and  Am  son  was  ereaied  Lord  precipitous  and  lofty  escarpments  of 
Kanelagh.  dove-coloured  limestone,  nearly  sixty 

It  may  be  asked  what  part  tiie  Cole  feet  high.   A  more  lovely  and  rouiau- 

fiunily  took  in  the  transactions  of  tic  glen  could  nowhere  be  seen.  Pre- 

1688.    They  were  then  children,  and  seutly  we  came  to  a  fall  of  water 

living  in  England  for  education,  and  nishing  dovm  among  the  woods  on 

their  house  m  Enniskiilen,  only  occu-  the  left,  aud  emptying  itself  into  the 

pied  by  servants,  wss  seined  on  in  a  Claddafi^h.  This  was  the  Owenbrain 

friendly  way,  and  a])propriated  to  stream,  which,  rising  in  the  nnnintain. 

Governor  namiltoTi's  use.  is  lost,  an<l  emerging  again,  swells  tlio 

We  were  charmed,  on  tiie  morning  main  river  at  this  place.    A  littlo 

after  our  arrival,  to  hear,  that  a  pic-  more  mounting  and  walking  brought 

nic  was  to  be  pery>etrated  to  expLu'e  us  to  the  Mari)le  An  h,  wliich  is  .so 

the  Cuileagh  mountain,  and  see  the  peculiar  as  to  make  it  dithcult  to  de- 

wonders  ox  the  Marble  Aj  ch,  and  the  scribe.    It  is  au  inoguhu  tavein, 
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fofmed  of  and  full  of  great  masses  of  sky  between  the  leaves,  tho  fire  crack* 
liinestone,  loosely  heaped,  and  exhi-  ling  and  blazing,  the  figures  moving 
biting  chinks  and  cliainlters,  produced  round  it,  tlie  smoke  ecUlying  ftnion<j 
by  the  vast  size  of  these  giant  boul-  the  trees— all  mingled  and  enhanced 
den,  and  their  lying  so  irregularly  one  the  intereet  of  the  landvape.  We 
over  the  other.  An  adventurouB  foot  lunched  in  an  arched  diamber  partly 
can  descend  into  these  natural  rooms,  artificial,  tlie  happv  voices  of  the 
and  their  extent  is,  we  believe,  unas-  chddren  making  pleasant  music  at 
certained.  Through  the  span  of  the  the  feast  At  the  door  sat,  witih 
arch  two  subterraneous  rivers  united-  upright  form  and  placid  face,  Willie 
ly  How,  and  forming  tho  Cl;u!d;iLdi,  Blair,  a  very  old  tenant  on  the  estate; 
fi\[\  into  the  stony  bed  at  tlic  bottom  his  houae  is  not  far  from  this,  and  he 
of  the  glen.  These  rivers  are  the  has  accompanied  every  pic-nic  party 
Au^hanran  and  the  Sacrappagh;  both  from  Florence  Court  to  the  MjutUa 
spring  from  the  one  lake,  Loughatona,  Aj  ch  for  time  unmeasured, 
which  lies  high  and  cold  amidst  the  After  luncheon  we  ascended  to  the 
nntrod  and  solitary  npbotds  of  Cuil-  top  of  the  wooded  rock ;  and  there, 
cagh  ;  and  their  course  from  their  reposing  amidst  the  heather,  we  ad- 
source  to  where  they  appear  mingling  mired  the  scene  where — 
their  waters  at  the  Marble  Arcn,  is  „  niw»nj 
iD«.t  singuUr.  for  both  M  into  the  ^i'5SiS:??i  taSSSiltSi- 
Splits  of  the  mountain  at  ditierent 

places,  and,  forming  u  meeting  of  the  And  hero  two  of  the  ladies  of  the 

waters  nnder  ground,  glide  along  party  waJrened  the  glen  by  a  lovely 

through  a  dark  and  tortuous  channel  ffusb  of  song ;  and  our  late  host  in 
in  the  bowels  of  great  Cuilcagh,  when  Donegal,  the  Rector  of  Kilcar,  sang 
they  force  their  passage  into  day  once  with  great  taste  an  old  melody  of 
more,  descending  through  the  rifts,  other  days,  which  made  us  all  aad 
and  rocks,  and  caverns  of  the  Marble  with  its  sweetness. 
Arch.  lii^'hor  up  wo  came  to  a  rest-  IJiit  we  must  arise,  for  we  h:wc  not 
intf  place,  Lugua  Braghy,  or  "  rough  seeu  iiulf  the  wonders  of  Cuiictigh  as 
hollow."  Opposite  to  us.  and  above  yet  So  we  set  forward  through  a 
the  glen  foliage  soared  tlie  bare  hill  dense  wood,  and  cross  a  mountain 
of  Coghan.  Looking  back,  the  narrow  stream,  and  soon  we  arrive  at  the 
valley  we  had  traversed,  appeared,  upknds :  and  here,  on  the  left,  is  a 
like  a  dark  cleft  in  the  hills,  filled  up  deep  abrupt  ravine,  full  of  rocks  and 
with  leafy  verdure;  beyond,  the  great  trees;  ana  at  its  Dottom  is  a  great 
mountain  of  Belmore,  pierced  with  a  limestone  cave.  This  is  the  Cradle 
thousand  eaves,  and  1,315  fSset  high,  Hole,"  in  Irish,  Pultonacleawaughan^ 
soared  in  the  horizon.  The  view  was  — a  mellifluous  Celticiam,  wiu  the 
bright,  varied,  and  lovely ;  and  we  etnnology  of  which  we  profess  onr- 
could  not  help  awarding  the  palm  of  selves  to  be  unacquainted.  We  all 
exoelleni^  to  "The  Alt,^  as  this  Fer-  dambered,  or  rather  slid  down  thia 
managh  glen  is  called,  in  preference  steep  ravine  ;  some  few  descended 
to  our  better  kn(»wn  Darcle— " detur  into  the  hol«>.  but  the  majority  were 
pulchriori,  et  hut  justitia."  We  are  contented  to  peep  into  its  gloom :  and 
sure  this  would  be  the  award,  if  a  havug  dene  Pnltona,  A;c.,  &c,  as  we 
jury  of  landsca|>e  painters  were  im-  all  hatl  scrambled  down,  so  we  now 
panelled  to  try  thia  question  of  rela-  all  scrambh^l  back  ag;iin,  and  went 
tivo  picturesfpie.  further  up  the  mountain,  till,  a  little 
In  a  cavity  of  Lugna  Braghy  the  to  the  lei^  we  reached  the  **  Rattling 
•eryants  had  made  a  fire,  and  were  Hole."  This  is  certainlv  a  most  sin- 
broiling  some  dozens  of  troutlinga,  pilar  affair.  It  is  a  deep,  narrow 
caught  in  the  Ckddagh ;  other  fol-  shaft  or  funnel,  which  isdrivcu  down 
lowers  flitted  about  on  the  rook  or  by  the  hand  of  nature  through  the 
amidst  the  trees :  it  w;i.s  a  gipsy  scene,  he.irt  of  the  mmintain,  and  communi- 
The  wood,  the  torrent,  tlic  girdling  cates  with  a  subterranean  river,  whi^ 
mountains,  the  deep  glen,  the  hive  is  lost  from  tho  surface  about  a  mile 


*  Pubom  is  *'a  hole,"  or  *' perforated:"  c/raiMWtfAaii— -properly  cUal>baii-4s i 
"crsdis**  or  «•  basket."  r  .r 
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further  up  the  mouutaiii.   And  now,  ivy,  with  longitudinal  fLsaures  all 

to  prove  all  this,  a  huge  atone  must  tuongh  them  leading  to  cave  after 

be  sent  down  the  ormee ;  and  our  cave.  Many  of  oor  party  disappeared 

noble  host,  who  seoined  to  erjny  his  through  one  opening,  and  in  ;i  sliort 
mountain  ramble  with  as  much  gudto  time  reappear^  many  yards  turther 
as  the  youngest  ehild  in  the  party,  down  through  a  different  outlet,  re- 
▼olunteers  himself  to  be  the  living  visiting  the  glimiwes  of  the  moon, 
catapult  to  discharge  the  mitfsile.  hut  not  like  their  former  immaculate 
Prcseutly  he  is  seen  advancing,  pois-  selves,  having  picked  u^  mud,  cob- 
\n%  a  huge  boulder  on  his  shoulder,  webs,  and  dust,  as  trophies  of  adTen* 
and  hurling  it  down  the  "Rattling  turn,  in  their ftcramhlings  through  the 
Hole."  Wo  all  listen  breathlessly,  caverns.  At  the  end  of  the  oasin, 
and  distinctly  hear  its  fall  from  ledge  the  channel  of  the  Augbauran  oar- 
to  ledge;  then  a  thud ;  then  a  pause ;  rows  iM^tween  low  cliffs,  ud  is  daik 
then  another  rebound  ;  then  fill!  aft«T  with  tiie  fdiai^e  of  Innnible,  and 
fall;  and  lastly,  a  wild,  yet  dull  and  shrub,  and  tail  I'eni,  and  aider,  and 
heavy  sphish  into  water,  sounding  siUix,  trees  that  love  the  water.  Much 
hollow  and  far  from  the  bottom  of  higherup  on  the  mountain  lies  liough- 
the  funnel.  In  a  short  time  after-  ti  Ti  i.  nr  "Tlie  SIu;^'i^i.s]i  Luke,"' fmm 
wardii,  we  came  upon  the  top  of  a  whose  lonely  bed  both  the  subter- 
precipice,  down  wnoee  nraru  face,  ranean  riTers  issue, 
frcnn  den  and  rift,  trees  were  spring-  We  would  recommend  all  tonriets 
ing  and  green  ivy  dwelling.  Here  to  visit  OniIeaL,di,  its  views  are  so 
the  white  thorn  and  the  sweet  varied  and  grand— its  glen  so  musical 


briar  growing  out  of  the  diff,  ae  the  with  the  brawl  of  ite  torrent  and  the 

arbutus  sprini;-^  from  the  bare  rock  at  leap  of  its  cascades — its  Afarble  Areh 
Killarney.  At  the  bottom  of  this  so  wonderful,  a  noble  cavern — itsup- 
lofcy  wall  of  limestone,  the  Aughan-  lands  so  heathery,  fresh,  and  lifesome 
ran  loees  itself  in  **  The  Cat's  Hole,''  — ^its  caFes,  and  fnnnels,  and  fissures 
and,  unitint^  uiKler^round  with  the  so  frequent  and  so  jMculiar  its  rivers, 
Snrrn]>pagh,  which  also  sinks  near  now  sinkinij  into  darkness,  now  flash- 
tiiis  place,  they  both  reappear  at  the  ing  into  day,  appearing  and  disap* 
Marble  Arch,  and  beooming  the  Clad-  pearing,  ami  re-issuini^  asain,  like  the 
dagh,  flow  tnrough  the  glen  we  ha<l  ancient  "  S.uer  A![iheuf'7'  so  strange 
ascended.  The  bore  of  the  hole  is  and  exciting — its  mountain  hollows 
evidently  too  small  for  the  riyer ;  and  full  of  soft  grass  and  huge  house- 
in  winter  time,  they  told  us  that  shaped  blocks  of  limestone,  with  the 
the  hollow  basin  tiirougli  wlii(  h  the  ivT  glittering  up  their  sides,  and  the 
Aughanran  comes  down  to  where  it  rowan,  and  even  the  yew,  growing 
is  stopped  by  the  diff,  is  half-way  up  there  ra  their  beauty  and  solitarinesB^ 
full  of  water,  like  a  large  bath  some  with  no  one  to  admire  their  verdure 
thirty  or  fnrty  feet  deep,  the  water  or  enjoy  their  sliado — bo  many  and 
beiuw  slowly  trickling  and,  as  it  were,  so  diversified  are  the  points  of  inter- 
filtering  through  the  narrow  *'Gat*s  est  which  great  Ouilcagh  presents. 
Hole."  The  Irish  name  for  this  And  if  any  one  shoiUd  feel  dubious 
strange  place  is  "  Mon aster- bouliee."  on  the  matter,  or  rest  an  argument  of 
Verily  it  is  a  strange  place — wild,  unbelief  on  the  fact  that  these  moun- 
original,  secluded,  lovdy — the  great  tun  wonders  are  too  little  known  and 
massive  muml  lifT,  with  the  green  too  rarely  visited  to  possess  the  high 
trees  hanging  trum  its  rifts  an<l  mea.suro  of  scenic  merit  which  we 
clefts,  "  like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  so  cordiall  y  ascribe  to  them,  we  wonhl 
CflBBAr's  brow and  the  river  run-  answer.  Go  up  to  Fermanagh^  and 
ning  towards  its  broad  face,  and  then  see  Ouilcagh;  you  will  not  l>e  dis- 
at  once  sinking  and  disappearing  appointed.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
throu^jh  the  caverns  with  which  its  take  the  testimony  of  old  Dr.  Genu-d 
base  IS  honejoombed.  The  basin,  Boate,  who  wrote  the  **  Nattnal  His- 
which  opens  on  either  side  of  the  tory  of  Ireland"  more  than  a  century 
stream,  is  a  green  hollow,  full  of  gra.s8,  ago.  You  will  fiud  the  following 
and  rushes,  and  treesi  On  the  right  letter  at  page  180  of  his  well-known 
la  a  hmg  series  of  high  dark  roctcB,  work : — 

oveifrown  with  brambles  and  rich  ''An  extract  ofa  letter  from  Francis 
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Nevil,  Es(^.,  to  tiie  Lord  Bishop  of 
Clof^lier,  t.R.S.,  concerning  a  (luarry 
of  marble  discovered  by  hi  in  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagli,  in  Irehind  :— 

•'Beltorbet,  OetolMr  14,  17IS. 
•«Mt  Lord, 

**  Mr.  Cole  and  I  were  lately  in  the 
moimtaiiit,  where  I  had  diMovered  • 
rnarblo  quarry.  The  country  vln  rcin  it 
lyes  is  so  strange  fur  the  natural  wou< 
ders  fai  it  that  'twould  make  a  little  bit- 
tory  to  describe  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 
It  lies  on  the  north  tide  of  Calcagli,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilaahen,  uid  county  of 
Fermanairli.  There  are  marble  nxiks, 
whoM)  perpendicular  heiglit  is  fifty  or 
•ixty  feet,  discovered  by  subterraneous 
livert,  which,  by  degrees,  have  waslied 
iewaj  the  earth  and  loose  stones,  and 
dieeoTered  these  mighty  rocks.  There 
are  many  great  pits  fain  in  on  the 
aides  of  the  groat  mountain,  several 
of  them  in  a  small  compan  of  ground, 
io  that  it  is  dangerous  travelling  near 
them.  There  are  manv  caves  formed, 
■ome  rvrj  large,  the  sides  and  arches  of 
marble,  tome  of  a  liver  colour,  varied 
with  white  in  many  little  figures,  some 
of  a  light  blue  Taried  with  white,  but  I 
could  And  no  entire  white  or  Mack  among 
them.- 

We  were  sorry  to  aay  farewell  to 
lovely  Florenoe  Ooiirt  We  shall  not 
■oon  forget  the  great  enjo\Tiiciit  we 
had  \sithin  ita  pleasant  walls,  or  the 
kinduesB  we  received  from  itn  in- 
matea.  Brightness  is  tlie  epithet 
which  best  suits  a  description  of  this 
place,  partly  owing  to  the  care  which 
la  expended  ou  the  cunhcrvatiou  of  its 
gnmnds,  and  walks,  and  gardens,  and 
partly,  we  do  believe,  to  the  moral 
influence  of  a  constantly  resident 
landlord.  For  long,  long  years  the 
territorial  head  has  ever  remained 
with  it«  ineml)ers  here  ;  there  has 
been  no  sepuiatiou  or  decauitation  by 
the  axe  of  abeenteeism.  "  The  Lord 
of  Enniskillen,"  as  he  is  called  by  the 
poor,  is,  as  his  father  was  before  liira, 
still "  adfltrictus  glebje,"  living  among 
his  people  their  friend,  their  helper, 
and  their  head.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  country  wears  a  smile  arounrl 
Florence  Court,  and  that  the  bold, 
uidepen<lent.  and  most  respectable 
yeonmnr>'  who  form  tlic  hulk  of  tlie 
tenantry  should  exhibit,  in  their  ter- 
ritorial holdings  as  well  as  in  their 
houses  and  their  veiy  persons,  such 
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an  appearance  as  has  called  forth  the 
adniinition  of  English  travellers  and 
dictionary  writers,*  and  of  all  who 
pass  bv  and  observe.  Many  of  Lord 
Enniskillen's  farm  tenants  are  lineal 
descendants  of  old  English  settlers, 
who  came  over  with  his  family. 
Among  these  are  plenty  of  WilliseiL 
Walmsleys,  FHths,  Latimers,  and 
Bulls  ;  and  many  of  these  names  hold 
the  same  farms  which  their  ancestors 
raoeived  from  the  Oole  fiunily  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  drove  iuto  Enniskillen  from 
Florence  Court  in  the  mail-car.  Our 
charioteer  was  full  of  local  informa- 
tion, and  seemed  acquainted  with  all 
the  lore  and  legend  of  tlie  country 
side,  lie  spoke  of  the  dcej)  caverns 
of  Belmore  mountain,  and  narrated 
thereon  a  tale  of  murder  which  had 
happened  a  very  long  time  ago.  One 
of  the  deepest  of  these  fissures  is 
called  **Koon*s  Hole."  This  inaa 
had  been  a  Whiteboy,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  treachery  by  his  asbociates 
in  guilt  Th^  decided,  theiefonL  on 
his  destruction,  and  having  lured  nim 
out  to  Belmore  mountain  through 
the  medium  of  a  young  woman  to 
whom  he  was  attadied  (a  miniature 
copy  of  the  old  Turgcsiiis  lovc-treach- 
cry  affair  in  Meath),  he  found  at  the 
appointed  tryBting-uiace  not  his  gen- 
tle mistress,  Dut  a  band  of  angry  ruf- 
fians, who  at  once  seizing  him  in 
their  arms,  all  white  with  dismay, 
and  shriekiuK  for  mercy,  bore  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  blackest  and  deepest 
hole  on  the  mountain  .side,  where, 
they  hurled  him  down  head  fore- 
most, and  "broke  him  all  to  pieces.*' 

Such  dark  events,  from  their  very 
great  rarity  in  this  fine  and  peaceful 
county,  make  the  more  lasting  im- 
pression, and  are  preserved  vividly  la 
the  mind  of  the  people. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  wiil  down 
Lough. Erne — westward  ho!  and  see 
the  Deautifal  cluster  of  islands—the 
Polync.'.ia  of  the  lake,  which  awaken- 
ed the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Inylis  to 
such  a  white  heat  of  warmth  that  he 
asserts  Lough  Erne  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  lake  in  the  tliree  kingdoms  ; 
and  if  it  only  had  Alpine  s«  cnery,  to 
be  fully  equal  to  Lough  Lemau  in 
lovelinen. 


•  See  "Lewis*  Topogrsphical  Work;"  "IngUs  Tour,  ic.,  &o. 
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We  left  Eimiakillen  in  company 
with  Mr.  DawaoD,  the  nunaser  of 

the  Dublin  fiii<l  Perry  line  of  rail- 
road, and  an  Engiisii  gentleman,  also 
a  imilxvMd  manager,  both  of  them 
moat  agreeable  and  intelligent  men. 
We  had  to  pull  in  a  punt  the 
Bteamer,  which  lay  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  nnoer  the 
walls  of  Portora  Cattle,  where  the 
water  ia  deepest  She  is  a  smart 
craft,  measunng  100  feet  in  length, 
and  her  aerew  worka  under  the  pres- 
sure f  if  100  horse-power.  We  l)elieve 
she  draws  too  much  water  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Erne.  She  is  named 
"The  Countess  of  Milan,"  after  the 
Austrian  title  which  is  in  the  family 
at  Castle  CaldwelL  Her  timbers  are 
heart  of  oak,  out  of  the  sreen  bonny 
woods  of  that  place.  We  proceed*  <1 
down  the  lake  in  f^ood  style,  and 
soou  breasted  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  idanda,  Devemah  or  Oz  la- 
land.  We  suppose  the  island  is  in- 
debted to  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
ture for  its  bucolic  title.  We  pro- 
feas  not  to  nnderatand  Celtic  hagio- 
lo^,  but  wr  believe  that  the  church 
and  the  very  Ix^'intiful  round  tower 
of  Devenish  were  m  tiie  service  of 
8i  Molttlfle  or  Moloah,  in  the  sixth 
century.  Now  the  frillant  little 
steamer  is  rapidly  cleavim;  the  still 
lake ;  now  we  fly  by  the  Islands  of 
Magark  and  Trasna,  Car  I.^^huul,  and 
Ferney,  and  the  White  Lshuid.  On 
the  far  right  is  the  beautiful  iioss- 
fid^  oommaading  all  the  glories  of 
the  uke»  while  on  the  opposite  shore 
are  the  waving  phintationa  of  Ely 
Ijodge. 

Thenee  we  reach,  and  leave  behind 

the  two  Paris  Island-s,  then  on  to  Tn- 
ni'^divelin,  Innisdoney,  the  Island  of 
Uarrc.  and  Innismacsaint,  with  its 
minea  church,  and  its  thousand 
prr\v,  s  .  hut  here  the  wares  began  to 
curl  and  wiuten,  and  there  is  a  black 
scud  of  wind  in  tliat  large  dark  cloud 
over  Castle  Archdall,  ana  now  the  rain 
descends,  jmnchingjrrcat  gimlet  holes 
in  the  watery  floor  of  the  lake,  and 
we  assume  oar  mackintosh,  axid  take 
refuge  in  the  small  neat  caoin  of  the 
steamer ;  and  drawin;;  from  ourpocket 
a  pamphlet,  or  book,  of  a  nature  most 
aprop<M  to  where  we  are  bound,  we 
proceed  to  read  the  'if-  of  Colonel 
Hume  Cil.hvfl!  ThL*  gallant  young 
gentlcmau  waa  bom  in  the  year  lldbf 


on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  and  waa 
well  and  classically  educated ;  bat 
his  brother.  Sir  James,  hi>l«Iing  a 
command  in  the  service  of  Mari;i  The- 
resa, then  in  alliance  with  England, 
he  procure<l  from  the  Emprass  an 
offer  that  Hume  .should  ser^^e  in  her 
army  ;  however,  being  giddy  and  ex- 
traviigant,  he  spent  aU  his  money  be- 
fore reaching  Vienna,  when  he  entered 
the  Austrian  service  as  a  vohmtcer : 
and  rising  rapidlv  by  his  courage, 
abilities,  and  eondnct,  be  was  soon 
recognised,  and  served  many  cam- 
paigns against  trie  King  of  Prussia  — 
fighting  under  Mareschal  Daun  and 
I^udohn  ;  ho  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eminent  daring  in  the  field  of 
Lignit2,  where  the  Imperialists  were 
broken  :  and  finally,  at  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz  he  was  killed  by  a  mna- 
ket  ball,  in  the  twentj-seveiith  year 
of  his  age,  A.D.  1762. 

There  is  a  most  singular  story  told 
in  this  biography,  which  throira  light 
on  the  position  of  atfairs  in  the  coun- 
try parts  of  Ireland  about  the  year 
1752.  It  appears  that  young  uud- 
well,  when  studying  at  Prague,  and 
reading  in  hia  bed  at  night,  had  set 
fire  to  the  curtains  of  the  room,  and 
destroyed  the  fbrnitnra 

"  For  this  damage  he  was  answerable 

tK>  the  people  of  the  house,  who  applied 
to  have  half  his  pay  sequestered  till  it 
was  made  good.  His  distress  upon  this 
occasion  was  very  great;  however,  he 
ftcquiefccd  without  complaint.  But  as 
such  an  event  could  not  be  long  a 
secret,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  oif  a 
large  convent  of  Irish  Franciscans,  who 
were  established  at  Prague.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  good  fathers  had  known 
Sir  John  Caldwell,  the  young  gentle- 
man's father,  in  Ireland,  of  whom  he 
gave  this  account  to  the  fraternity: 
'  Sir  John,*  said  he,  '  though  a  stanch 
Protestant,  always  treated  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  humanity  and  tendemecs. 
In  particular,  one  stormy  day,  wht  n  it 
raiiieJ  very  hard,  he  discovered  a  priest 
with  his  congregation  at  mass  under  a 
hedge  *,  and  instead  of  taking  that  op- 
portunity of  blami  ng  them  for  their  meet- 
ing so  near  his  hou^e,  he  ordered  his  cows 
to  be  driven  out  of  a  neighbouring  cow- 
house,  and  signifled  to  the  priest  and 
the  people,  that  they  mifjht  there  tako 
siielter  from  the  weather,  and  finish  their 
devotion  in  peace.  '  It  ill  becomes  us, 
therefore,'  said  he,  '  brethren,  to  see 
tlie  son  of  Sir  John  Caldwell  distreiij*ed 
iii  a  strange  country,  remote  from  all 
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hto  (Mends,  without  aJIbrding  him  m* 

sistance.'" 

The  Franriscans,  when  they  had 
heard  this  account,  contrived  by  mutu- 
al oonsent  to  have  the  debt  paid  un- 
known to  the  young  gentleman,  and 
took  off  the  sequestration  upoo  his 
pay.  Ina.><hort  time  afterwards  he  was 
advanced  to  a  (^ompany,  and  he  then 
pre=;ented  the  Franeiseans  with  treble 
the  .sum  ;  he  also  sent  biu;k  his  bro- 
ther's letter  of  credit,  as  he  had  de- 
clared he  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  when  he  received  it  of 
him. 

An  anec<iote  which  reflects  credit 
on  all  parties  ooncemed. 

In  this  v\)lume  we  found  the  patent 
of  nobility  from  the  Empress  creating 
^  Jamee  Caldwell  and  hia  descend- 
ants  Oounts  of  Milan.  There  is  like- 
wise a  curious  petit  inn  from  his  fjxeat- 
erandfather  to  Wiiliani  III.,  askiug 
for  the  forfeited  Bagnall  estate  to  re- 
quite  his  services  and  heavy  losses  in 
the  king's  can'^e  ;  and  that  in  con.sider- 
atiou  thereof,  Hia  Miyesty  was  pleai>ed 
to  grant  to  Sir  Jamee  Caldwell,  bart, 
in  t•^/.s^></f■  r:  ?,  for  seven  years,  the 
whole  Bagnali  estate — now  set  at 
^,000  a-year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  restored  to  the  BagnoU 
family,  and  Sir  Sbsdm  wot  oiherwm 
grattJuxL 

Here,  too,  is  mention  made  of 
Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Sir  James's 
.  daughter  -a  hernine,  who  coriwyod 
several  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  iiel- 
ledc  and  Enniaktllen.  ^at  the  haaard 
of  her  life."  This  lady  was  gentle 
and  accomplished,  had  a  talent  for 
music,  and  sang  sweetly.  Kiuu 
WiUiam  pensioned  her,  and  she  died 
in  London  in  the  prime  of  life. 

A-^  we  raced  throu;^dj  this  eurioua 
volume,  our  skipiwr  eame  down  to  tell 
OS  that  the  shower  had  ceased,  and 
on  our  ascendiTi'j;  to  the  de<'k  we  found 
that  the  steamer  had  reached  the 
breadth  of  the  lake.  Castle  Archdall, 
with  all  its  green  and  glorious  woods, 
was  far  behind  on  tin"  riu'ht  :  ;itv!  on 
our  starboard  bow  were  Boo  or  lioa, 
the  Uu^t  of  the  Lough  Eme  islaads, 
Pastoral,  in  name  and  nature,  with  its 
li!t1(^  insular  lake  of  Lough  Doon,  and 
itd  satellites— Lus^  More  and  Lusty 
Beg,  Craninish,  Hare  Island,  and 
the  Long  Rock  ;  far  running  to  the 
west,  on  the  left-hand  shore,  appeared 
the  lovely  rouge  of  the  Poolaphookii 
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eHfih— blue,  gray,  and  green  with  rock, 
and  slate,  and  foliage  all  weeping 
from  the  shower,  yet  f>miling  ana 
glittering  in  the  counug  sunshine. 
These  precipices  terminate  abruptly  to 
the  eastward  in  a  bold  bluff  or  e.s('ari)- 
nient.  Before  us,  opening  every 
minute  more  vividly,  waved  the  woods 
of  Castle  Caldwell— th<  old  keep 
standincT  amonij  them  like  an  aged 
Robin  Hood  amidst  his  green  forest- 
ers. Now  we  pass  island  after  island: 
here  is  an  j£gean  Sea  in  miniature,  a  * 
Lake  Archipelaf^o,  and  the  Ov^lades 
and  the  Smirades  are  £agle  Island  : 
and  Gravelly  Island,  and  Buck,  and 
Cochrat),  and  the  Isle  of  SwaUows» 
all  standing  in  the  black  water,  gene- 
rally rotund  in  form,  and  thickly 
wooded,  firom  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake  to  their  globular  sunmiits.  As 
we  passed  Kossmore  Point  and  ap- 
proaciied  the  castle,  the  lake  assumed 
a  smoothness  resembling  oil ;  the 
woods  put  on  a  deeper  ;:reen,  anil 
dipped  their  branches  in  the  wnffr  j 
the  trout  leiiped  up  at  the  8kuiimuig 
i!y  ;  the  wild-duixs  rose  from  their 
Bcd,i;>'s  :  tin  n  nyipearcd  the  old  stone 
quay,  standing  under  the  gray  but- 
tresses of  the  castle,  trees  growing 
amidst  the  dark  wet  stones,  the  water 
black  in  their  shadow,  peeps  of  a 
vivid  green  la^Ti  from  the  uank  above 
coming  down  through  boughs  and 
leaves,  and  the  ringing  laugh  of  hsppy 
children  welcoming  tne  gmrefnl  little 
"  Countess  of  Milan,''  as  she  blows  off 
her  steam,  and  casts  out  her  granpling 
hook,  and  rides  trimly  alongside  the 
olf!  quay  in  the  lake,  on  whose  ?rreen 
bunks  (^rew  the  oaks  which  fu.siiioned 
her  and  gave  her  being. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  delightful 
tri])  than  a  sail  from  KnniskilTen  to 
Castle  Caldwell— safe,  pleasant,  and 
cheap.  I^irge  parties  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  durinj:  our  stay,  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  little  steamer  brought  an 
immense  excursion  party,  whose  white 
dresses  and  bonnets,  and  wide-awake 
hats,  glancing  through  the  trees  as 
thcv  ascended  the  bank  to  the  hous^ 
made  the  old  place  look  (|uite  gay  and 
vivacioua  On  this  occasion  the  pwty 
were  permitted  t<j  '■•'■e  the  museum 
and  its  treasures,  which  are  j^dly 
worth  taking  a  journey  to  mmine; 
and  on  all  occasions  the  family  at  the 
eastle  are  equally  kind  in  opening 
their  place,  with  all  its  beautiful 
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wood-waUcfl,  to  the  inspection  and 
giatificatiop  of  the  public; 

Fermanagh  tiliarea,  in  I'ommon  witli 
many  parta  of  our  dear  Green  I<ile, 
the  poMMsioB  of  maoy  beantiee,  rich 
and  rare^  but  hitherto  neglei-teil,  or 
only  partially  vi.sitcd  ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
painlui  and  cunouj^,  that  the  prepon- 
denmoe  of  toniiets  who  oome  bo  liur 
north  as  tlie  Lakea  of  Fermanagh,  or 
the  wild  8ea-c]irt":j  of  Doncf^l,  aro 
more  of  EngUsh  race  tlian  our  couu- 
.iiya  own  SODS  of  the  soil  We  al- 
wajTB  hail  the  advent  of  the  former 
nation  tnourshorrs  with  trup  'lt  li»:Iit. 
They  are  our  breliucn,  ami  niiittd  to 
m  by  a  thousand  inaeparahh'  hnnds. 
Their  coming  dot\s  ns  p")*l,  ainl  wo 
do  them  goo<J^  and  ea(-h  uutioti  leurua 
to  loye  each  other  better,  by  contact 
and  oommunion :  Vaio  perpetua ! 
Bat  still  wo  are  jcaloiw  that  our  own 
fisouly  of  Erin  should  not  love  the 
dear  mother  better;  and  we  hope  and 


l>ray  that  aa  railroad;^  and  lake  and 
riverstcamenj  incieasethroughout  the 
plains  and  the  waters  of  this  fast 
improving  country,  that  the  Amor 
Patriae  mav  have  a  commeneurato 
growth,  and  tlmt  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women may  begnn  to  inquire  about 
tlie  scenic  treasures  of  their  own 
oowitrf,  and  leam  to  admire  them, 
by  becoming  aeqnamteil  with  them, 
and  visiting  them  personally. 

We  fear  not  for  the  result.  From 
this  a  vein  of  patriotiam,  the  pnrest 
of  any,  would  be  opened  and  kept 
flowinij:;  and  the  Green  Isle,  in  her 
developing  resources  and  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  in  all  hor  lovely  na- 
tural but  nei^Iected  laudsOQie,  WOOld 
become  to  lier  children — 

**  More  dwtf  in  hw  wildnMi,  k«r  doudi^  snd 
Iier  tbomn, 
Tkan  the  whole  wsrU  tlas  ia  Hi 

boon,'* 


BLOWH  Onr  ULNB. 


FoUB  sommers  ago  I  was  storm-stayed 
at  midnight  on  a  barren  islet  off  tiie 
eoast  of  AntiiuL  Our  plaee  of  reftige 

was  sublimely  tn^nd  :  towering  above 
and  round  our  lire  loomed  gigantic 
masses  of  eolnmnarbanli  Along  the 

clijf's  face,  white  seabirds  j^lirnmcred 
like  scattered  stars.  High  aloft,  the 
n^ed  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice 
Hftod  its  oatline  elear  against  the  yel- 
lowish glare  of  the  driftin;^  sky.  Be- 
low, toward  the  south,  the  pale  cliffs 
of  the  mainland  hung  over  the  block 
tomolt  of  waters  that  rolled,  against 
them.  Rtstward,  down  the  channel, 
white-crested  ridges  ran  high  in  the 
stormy  moonlight,  hiding  at  times 
from  our  sight  the  high  land  t>f  Can- 
tire  and  the  revolving  light  on  S.mda. 

My  oom{)anions  did  not  share  in 
my  admiration  of  the  wild,  and  thm 
to  me  most  novel  scene.  They  sat 
around  the  blazing  logs  of  driflwootl, 
thankful  for  our  timelv  escape,  and 
patiently  waiting  the  ealm.  Occasion- 
ally the  eldest  of  the  group  glanced 
upward  to  the  flying  clouds  and  out 
to  sea,  then  silently  resumed  his  gaze 
into  the  eddying  flames  and  smoke, 
while  the  others  furtively  scanned  his 
face  to  read  the  chances  of  better  wea- 
ther—but never  did  they  turn  their 


own  eyes  out  to  sea:  no  northern 
fisher  willingly  looks  upon  a  storm. 
After  long  silence,  the  youngest  of  the 
party  abruptly  exclaimed — 

Lads  I  that's  a  heavy  scud  on  the 
carry  orerheMl;  it'll  not  ealm  these 
twa  days,  I  think.** 

"  You're  wrang,  Charles,"  replied 
the  senior;  *'the  shores  will  fa  wi' 
the  next  tide.  I  should  ken,  I  shonU 
ken;  wha  better  1  Ay,  'twas  bitter 
bought,  this  weather-skill.  All  day 
I  have  it  vu  my  heart.  It  is  the  very 
day :  it  Was  tie  a  niffht  as  this.  Sit 
closer,  boys :  come  here,  young  gen- 
tleman, and  hear  an  aidd  fisher's  wac- 
some  story  he  ne'er  thought  to  come 
over  to  mortal  ears  again." 

Wc  gjitliered  round  the  old  man. 
Ho  Silt  full  in  the  firelight  with  his 
back  against  the  base  m  tne  diif— a 
striking  figow  in  such  a  spot  Evi- 
dently once  a  man  of  large  and  robust 
mould,  he  was  shnmkeu  and  wan  with 
age  or  care ;  his  thin  raesssiTe  hands 
were  snread,  broad  and  nervous,  on 
either  knee;  his  hair  was  long  and 
thick,  and  raven  black,  while  his 
beard  and  whiskers  were  white  as  the 
foam  at  our  feet  Looking  into  his 
dark,  stem,  wrinkled  face,  his  deep, 
restless  eyes  biuning  with  the  memo- 
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rieeof  liis  nief,  I  listened  almoife  with  year  manhood,  kdrd,  I  gi*e  my  hand 
awe  as  liebogan :  ye'U  never  want  a  loyal  freend  and 
"  Our  banks  are  scarce  of  fish  by  four  jjood  oars  in  timeo'  need  while 
what  I  mind.  Fourscore  years  ago,  we  cau  serve  ye.' 
there  was  plenty,  and  to  spara  The  "  But  where  was  I  f  Ave,  the  aair 
cod  and  graylord  wore  amang  the  eumraer.  At  first  we  diana  feel  it 
shore  tides  and  about  this  very  isle;  much;  but  what  wi'  helping  those 
but  it  didna  last:  the  people  grew  about  in  outer  need,  we  soon  felt 
wicked  and  thankless  for  God's  wim*  pinched  wi*  the  general  want  I  saw 
tv,  and  the  fish  nigh  left  the  coast,  my  hnvs  try  lianl  to  hirle  their  hnn- 
^herc  was  big  distress  then  in  many  ger  and  trouble  frae  tlieir  sister  and 
a  house  where  waste  and  misrule  had  mither  and  me ;  and  oft,  at  dead  o' 
run  furious ;  and  mony  a  strong  heart  mirk  night,  I  missed  them,  and  fooad 
broke  down  wi'  trouljle  for  his  wife  they  had  slipped  out  to  try  the  barren 
and  weans;  and  niony  a  desperate  sea  for  a  morsel  for  the  mom.  At 
ane  took  to  spoiling;  o'  the  king's  re-  last  the  distress  lay  so  sternly  over 
▼enue^  at  peril  of  his  lilb  and  fsme.  us,  that  we  needs  must  pari  or  find 
I  was  gratefu'  it  was  na  sae  in  my  some  speedy  sustenanre.  Ae  even- 
house.  Three  sons  and  a  winsome  ing  Bryan  stood  at  my  bed -stock,  and 
girl  I  had  then  living  wi'mv  wife  and  spoke,  wi'  a  low  ▼oiee  deep  in  his 
me,  beside  the  WhiteVVell  o  Camplay.  breast — 

They  were  braw  men,  and  bonny;  nae-  "  '  Father,  dinna  think  ill  if  we're 

body  ere  saw  them  daunted  to  do  the  late  hame ;  we  are  boun'  for  the  outer 

right  and  scorn  the  wrang ;  never  bank ;  it  may  be  He  wiU  reliere  ua 

their  mither  nor  I  had  to  check  them  there.' 

for  idleness  or  folly  ;  the  auld  minis-  *'  It  was  a  fatal  and  an  eyresome 

ter  loved  them  well,  and  often  blessed  place,  the  outer  bank.    Men  feared 

their  labours  as  they  cast  loose  frae  to  speak  of  the  erews  lost  and  the 

shore ;  and  I  was  proud,  too  proud  o'  thinp  seen  there.    I  tried  to  turn 

my  strength  and  wealth  stored  in  their  them:  they  went.   At  next  evening, 

hands  and  hearts.   But  oh,  it  was  late,  they  brought  wi'  glee  a  load  o 

hard  for  a  father  to  be  less  than  proud  fish  into  the  port;  but  I  oooldna 

of  them  the  hale  countr>' praised  ;  for  join  their  uiirth  ;  fear  was  over  niP. 

when  the  great  ship  frae  India  was  like  a  cloud.  They  went  again.  They 

wieoked  on  Uanlean,  and  nane  wad  bade  the  neighbours  oome  to  the  new 

lannidi  to  save  the  drowning  crowd,  place,  but  hunger  and  bttiter  wuit 

they  manned  their  boat,  and  1  steereil  could  tempt  nane  tO  gO  ttUd  fu  wd 

wi'  them  tiiro'  the  ragiu'  waves  again  high  to  sea. 

and  .oyer  again,  till  all  were  safe  on  ^At  last  I  went  myself.  Many 

ahine ;  and  the  hale  parish  saw  it,  and  warnings  I  saw,  and  hc^ed  not.  I 

cheered  them  hame,  and  the  women  kent  they  would  suffer,  but  I  would 

cried  wi'  love  o'  them,  and  wished  suffer  wi*  theni.  whate'er  it  might 

our  bairns  were  theirs ;  and  the  auld  be.  Cheerless,  I  took  the  helm ;  and 

master  came  frae  the  castle,  in  the  coldly  and  dull  the  kind  words  of 

rain  and  storm,  and  took  their  hands  neighbourly  cheer  fell  on  me.  The 

ane  after  ither  in  his,  and  said,  wi'  wind  blew  frae  the  east  softly,  the  sea 

big  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  swore  that  was  like  a  lougfaf  and  I  steered  fiill 

nane  o'  our  blood  and  name  should  upon  the  setting  son.    It  was  an  aw- 

want  a  freend  and  a  hame  while  he  some  sign  to  steer  by ;  but  for  that 

and  his  held  Camplay  grund.  month  it  alane  led  straight  out  to  the 

"Attv,theyounge8t.  wasblate  and  bank.   I  hadna  lain  lang  upon  our 

shy,  and  turned  awa'  liis  head,  \vhile  course,  when  three  black  lines  ]ia88ed 

he  gripped  his  hand ;  and  Jamie,  he  slowlv  o'er  the  face  of  the  sun.  I 

laughed  right  out,  and  ssid—  kent  it  boded  Ifl^  but  never  a  word  i 

It's  naethin'  to  speak  O*,  kdrd :  spake ;  whatever  was     be,  would  be, 

but  thank  ye  kindly  for  your  gooa  1  feared  and  trembled,  and  steered 

wish.'  on. 

** But  mv  eldest, frank  and  fearless  "The  lads  were  trimming  th«r 

Brj'an,  took  the  laird's  twasma' white  lines,  and  heeded  nothing ;  but  wae 

hands  in  his  hroiui  big  anes,  and  said,  was  nu> !    I  saw  each  ane,  ever  and 

loud  euough,  1  trow —  anon,  secretly  to  his  brither,  dip  his 

'  Not  for  your  promise^  but  for  hand  into  m  aalt  sea,  and  wet  hii 
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lipa.  Then  I  knew  that  evil  must 
mfall  the  voyage ;  bnt  I  said  nought 

-  T  stefrod  srill  out  into  the  brmd 
sea  iiix>ii  the  settini;  sun. 

^  Juiit  as  tlie  last  red  light  lay  on 
the  water,  and  the  boat  was  nigh  the 
fishing  groundf  the  lads  bade  me  look 
back  upon  the  land.  It  seemed  far 
down  below  us,  dim  and  [i«>!den  in 
tlie  U0it'f  the  shores  mixed  wi'  the 
mountniTT'  and  t]ip  inlnnd  field.s;  some 
white  homesteads  tleckcd  it  like  fi^rst 
specks  o*  early  snow  -  buto*erour«n 
hame,  alack!  there  lay  a  wreath  o' 
dark  red  mist,  fixed  and  alanp,  like 
an  isle  o'  clouds  anchored  on  the  sea. 
I  kent  it  was  a  sign;  I  hoped  it 
might  be  me  w  ha  ne'er  wad  see  the 
hame- walls  ixga.in. 

•*  I  heard  the  thoughtless  boys 
speak  merrily. 

*' '  See  ye  that  speck  o'  wliite  on 
Limineu,  Atty  V  apee red  Bryan;  'd'ye 
ken  wha  lives  there  /' 

And  Atty's  face  burned  red,  and 
he  held  down  h's  mr»de8t  face  ahoon 
the  lines.  Then  kindiyJaoue  laughed, 
and  said — 

***Di]ina  be  cast  down,  laddie; 
times  will  mend,  and  Elsie  will  be  the 
bonniest  wii'e  upon  the  green  grass  o' 
Osniplav.' 

"And  the  puir  lad,  for  answer, 
looked  up  and  smiled ;  but  in  a  while 
he  looked  o'er  the  gunwale  on  that 
wee  white  speck,  and  big  tean  nm 
drapping  frae  liis  young  cheeks  into 
the  8alt  sea:  the  want  and  her  proud 
freends  had  sundered  them ;  but  she 
was  1^1  as  oak,  and  kept  her  pligh  t<>d 
W(jrd  to  my  pnir  boy.  I  felt  twa  bit- 
ter tears  steuimg  doon  my  rough  face 
— it  was  because  I  kent  weel  there 
wad  soon  be  greater  breach  between 
him  and  her  than  hTimnn  hands  could 
make.  I  saw  it  in  his  lace  and  run- 
ning tears;  and  I  thought  I  oonld 
•pare  a'  but  him. 

"  Soon  it  made  me  tremble  to  hear 
the  loud  laughs  of  the  other  two;  not 
as  they  used,  bttt  long  and  reeklenly 
tiiey  laughed,  and  mad  bursts  o'  mer> 
riment  rang  fra'^  their  lips  out  into 
the  waste  o  air  and  sea.  It  had  an 
swwne  aonnd  I  kent,  then,  my 
three  bonny  sons,  who  wit  Ije.sidc  me 
on  that  lonely  place,  far  frae  mortal 
help,  were  doomed  men  tu  dee.  I 
pmyed ;  but  it  was  the  prayer  of  an- 
arv  despair,  and  not  o'  simple  faitli. 
T  felt  my  life  brenkingup  within  me, 
like  a  wreck  buiattd  wi'  a  wave ;  but 


I  didiia  speak  or  stir,  but  steered  on 
into  the  nor*-west,  where  the  burning 
crown  f  the  sinking  sun  glowed  in 
tlie  Bhinin^j  sea. 

"  By  dawn,  the  boat  was  laden  deep 
wi'  fish ;  the  mm  rose,  large  and  fiery, 
behind  Cantire ;  a  broad  track  o'  plea- 
sant light  poured  o'er  a'  the  warld ; 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  it 
•hone  and  played,  but  no  sunbeam  fell 
on  onr  boat.  Around,  the  air  looked 
warm,  but  we  were  chili  and  cheer* 
less.  Darkness  and  sonow  were  ap- 
pointed  us.  I  kent  it ;  but  I  never 
spake.  They  .stepped  the  mast  ami 
spread  the  sails.  Awhile,  a  saft 
hamewardbfreesehotrered,  angel-like, 
around  us:  it  fell  near  stem  and  bow. 
yet  it  couldna  reach  us,  for  the  spell 
o'  fate  wivs  strongcist  We  floated  in 
a  calm,  Uke  where  oil  floats  in  sum- 
mer pools ;  and  the  good  breeze,  wi' 
a  moan,  went  slowly  from  us  to  the 
land.  I  then  was  sure  we  were  «riven 
o'er  to  eome  eair  diatross. 

"  It  cnme.  Like  a  rock  drapt  frae 
heaven,  the  wind  fell  on  us,  tierce 
and  heavv ;  it  laid  the  good  bcKit  o'er, 
maist  unoer  the  hissing  sea;  it  shook 
the  sails,  and  drove  them  out  wi' 
fearfu'  gusts ;  it  swooped  us  out  like 
a  thistle  down,  and  droTe  na  like 
a  cursed  beast  pursued  by  raging 
hounds.  Our  lives  werf»  on  the  sails. 
I  watched  them  waxily,  and  kept  her 
fair  before  it  I  had  no  hope ;  but  I 
( jlin.  and  resolved  to  0ght  for 
tiieir  dear  lives  to  the  last, 

"  But  anon  I  did  despair.  They 
said,  *The  storm  is  due  south,  father.' 
Clearer  tlian  if  vrr)t  with  lightning,  I 
saw  then  the  manner  o*  the  doom  we 
should  sufier.  I  could  not  speak ;  but 
down  in  mj  eoul's  wrath  I  said,  *  It 
thia  His  mpvry  ]  His  mercv'?' 

** '  Ireland  is  clean  gane,  they  said. 
I  heard;  hut  I  dare  not  look  at  then, 
for  anguish. 

"  '  Isla  is  like  a  mist— 'tis  gane!* 
I  heard,  and  spoke  not  I  clenched 
ray  teetn,  and  with  a  rebeUioue  heatt 
I  steered  amang  the  rising  waves  into 
the  north — all  day  into  the  north. 
The  sun  went  down,  smouldering  an- 
grily amid  stormy  elonda  All  night 
the  wind  slacked  not,  and  some  wavea 
washed  clear  away  everj'  thing  but 
ourselves  from  out  the  boat.  Under 
a  leech  of  the  foresail,  we  still  ran 
northward  through  tin  ilarkne-s-s.  To- 
ward morning  it  lulled,  and  at  break 
o'  day  the  gale  was  wholly  gone,  and 
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nought  rcmaiued  to  be  feared  but  the 
tuUen  w.'ush  oi'  the  rai8e<l  sea.  We 
watched  fur  sunrise  witti  hearts  maist 
wild  wi'  hope  and  fear.  It  rose,  as 
they  bad  never  seen,  out  of  the  open 
sea.  No  land  iu  si^'lii  nothing  like 
any  other  day — but  the  red  sun  glow- 
ering oret  the  big  wares  that  throDgo 
ed  to  meet  him  with  bloody  fronts. 

"All  that  day  we  rolled  heli)lea8ly 
amid  tilie  awella.  The  oura  were  gone; 
the  load  of  Ush  clean  swept  iorth; 
worst  of  all,  t!ic  lines  were  lost;  we 
had  e^it^n  nothing  since  we  left  home; 
we  could  only  look  down  into  the 
hnngiy  waves,  and  fight  the  burning 
Tinni'i  n  cauM  and  hunger.  The  sail 
bMiig  straight  amidships frae  the  gat£ 
The  doacb  stood  under  ns,  st^y 
as  some  far  islands,  deep  in  the  calm 
water,  like  fairy  pletures  spn-ad  (iver 
the  ocean's  lioor.  And  mght  came, 
like  a  ghost,  the  moon  glinted  under 
US,  through  the  dark  waves :  and  one 
by  one,  as  passing  hopes,  the  stars 
ilisappc^ared  under  the  keel  Nanc  o*^ 
m  spoke ;  words  could  not  sofken  our 
distre.sii  :  it  was  better  to  -niefs,  tluui 
bear  what  every  tone  would  tell.  But 
when  the  ni^t  was  at  the  midst,  I 
looked  on  my  three  sons.  The  cauld 
grip  o'  hunger  clenched  my  heart,  and 
trouble  burned  into  my  very  brain ; 
hot  it  was  nonght  when  I  saw  tlieir 
fiiir  younj^  faces  pinched  and  thrawed. 
and  their  eyes  glowering  sae  dull  and 
bloodijhot  in  the  moonbght  Nearer 
I  saw  the  dreadfu'  hour. 

"  I  was  their  father.  It  was  my 
duty.  I  thought,  to  cheer  them :  but 
my  bps  bdiea  my  godless,  rabemous 
httirt 

•*  •  Trust  in  God,  children  dear  ;  He 
may  deUver  us;  His  will  is  gracious.' 

•'•Ay,  ayP  they  said.  *Heis 
gracious.   His  will  be  done.* 

"  Awfii*  thoughts  filled  my  mmd. 
Hours  I  lay,  and  beard  thcin  i^i'ayiag 
fixr  pardon  and  heaven.  I  coidd  not 
pray  for  any  thin;;'  hut  tlunr  lives, 
bitterly  I  besought  mercy  1  mercy  i 
Home  f  home ! 

"  Early  in  the  morning  light,  I  saw 
Bryan  saueeze  ae  drap  o'  water  frae 
his  hanakerchief  upon  Atty's  lip& 
whispering, '  Take  it,  Atty,  dear :'  and 
when  he  did  not  heed,  he  shook  his 
ann  and  mllcd  his  name ;  and  Attv 
ope'd  bis  calm  blue  eyes,  and  said^ 
with  his  soft,  low  voice — 

*' '  Whisht,  Brynn  ;  dinna  wake  our 
father.   I'm  deeing;  naetiung  can 


save  me  now.  Come  closer,  brither. 

It's  on  my  bioast^the  token  she  gied 
to  me  lang  syne.  Toll  her  'tis  to  lie 
on  uiv  heart  in  the  grave^or  I  loved 
her  dearest  at  the  last.  Tell  mither 
to  love  lier  for  ray  sake ;  bid  sister 
Alie  be  thoughtfu  o'  Elsie's  love  for 
me.  God  bless  them  a*.  His  will  be 
done.    Amen,  amen.' 

"  I  took  ae  hand,  his  brithers  had 
the  ither.  Ae  gcutie  smile  and  lov- 
ing look  he  giediis  each— and  he  was 

dead. 

They  stretched  him  out,  and 
spread  the  mainsail  owcr  him ;  and 
silently  we  sat,  looking  at  the  snot 
I  couldna  weep  or  pray;  Vnt  they 
were  riven  wi'  grief:  and thev  looked 
np.  pleading,  oil  and  oft  to  neaven. 

Another  mom  rose,  like  the  yes- 
ter'  mom.  Not  n  wor(l  o'  complaint 
was  spoken:  they  made  nae  moan; 
they  showed  nae  fear.  Under  my 
brows  I  watched  them.  Nearer  it 
came,  and  nearer.  It  was  writ  in 
Jamie's  cheek — it  shone  like  a  warn- 
ing beacon  in  his  eyes.  Bryan  stole 
o%'r  to  bathe  his  hands  and  wet  his 
brow  wi'  the  salt  water:  and  he 
moved  his  wan  lips  weaxly  wi'  a 
flicker  o*  a  smile.  We  covered  him 
frae  the  sun  that  burned  aboon  our 
heads — but  it  availed  not.  As  simset 
drew  nigh,  he  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Ere  the  sun  touched  the  water,  he 
signed  to  rtuse  him  up.  He  aye  loved 
to  look  on  it  going  down  in  its  gran- 
deur ;  and  in  the  sangs  and  verses  he 
made,  he  said  it  was  the  best  and 
loveliest  sight  num's  eye  can  see  on 
eartk  He  watched  it  lang ;  and  Mi 
face  lighted  up  as  the  sea  rippled 
a^iin.st  it*  l^twermost.  e<lge.  Thr*n  ho 
smiled  his  lH>nny  smile,  as  it  sank 
deeper ;  and  the  golden  light  glowed 
l>roadrr,  n^?  he  said,  with  his  auld 
clear,  ringing  voice,  that  went  far  out 
and  high  up  frae  us  like  music 

**'**An^  then  shaU  he  bo  nif^t 
there;  nnd  they  need  no  candle,  nei- 
ther light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord 
Qod  giveA  them  light;  and  the^ 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." ' 

"  As  be  ended  the  words,  the  J'ttn 
went  doon,  and  the  water  lay  dark 
and  cahn  on  the  sky's  Ihr  edge. 
looked  into  his  face :  he  was  dead. 

"  We  laid  him  side  by  side  wi'  At- 
ty, beneath  the  sail  It  would  have 
rent  our  hearts  to  speak.  Our  bands 
were  weak.  It  wa.<<  a  lon^r  task  to 
plaee  him  rightly;  but  it  was  oom- 
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fortiug  to  do  it :  any  thing  in  that 
dolefir  time  o'  our  misery.  When  a' 
was  dono,  night  came  on.  I  dure  not 
look  upon  my  only  son.  I  could  not 
bide  tLc  thought  of  ill  to  him.  I 
ooold  not  say  'aiiien'  to  such  a  stroke. 
T  snid  fiercely  within  myself,  '  It  will 
uot.  It  laiist  not»  it  shall  not  be' 

**  *  Father/  said  his  voice ;  '  father, 
be  a  man;  be  strong :  think  of  God, 
and  bow  your  heart.  I  am  going,  too. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  an  earthly  mom. 
Father,  forgi'e  my  mony  rasa  words 
and  thoughtlea.s  ways  that  Vexed  ve 
oft  Tell  mitlier,  tell  Alie,  Ond  will 
provide.  0  try  and  &iy,  U  ach  them 
to  say, Thy  will  be  done."  I  oome, 
Attic— Jamie:  yes.  Amen.' 

"  When  lignt  fell  out  o'  heaven,  it 
touched  my  dead  sou's  face,  redden- 
ing his  broad  brows,  and  shining  in 
the  coils  of  his  gIo8.sy  hair  ;  it  i)layed 
o'er  \m  hands,  and  lay  warm  upon 
the  cold  white  skin  of  his  open  breast 
Itoouldna  waken  him:  hewasdead. 
T  was  now  alane  on  the  cruel  sea, 
keeping  watch  o'er  my  sons.   I  felt 
BO  hnnger  then,  or  thint  or  pain.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  but  could  still  see  my 
three  sons  cold  and  stark  under  the 
siiil.  IwouldhaYedee'd,butIcouldna 
leave  them.   At  mid-day  I  looked 
forth.    All  wa-s  the  Baine  :  natHhing, 
save  the  sun  in  t!ip  sky,  ;\ii<!  the  tew 
far-up  thin  cluuds,  and  un  the  sea, 
no  aul  or  sigu  of  living  thing.  But 
as  I  looked,  I  saw  underneath  tlie 
keel  a  dark  shadow  passing  to  and 
fro,  from  bow  to  stem  and  stem  to 
bow,  keepmg  its  awfu'  watch  for  me 
and  mine    At  times  it  rai'-rd  it's 
shapeless  head  dose  by,  and  looked 
into  ray  faoa  and  lay  in  the  hot  sun. 
gloating  and  waiting  wi'  a  fearfu 
patience  and  a  savage  gleam  o'  cruel 
Joy  in  its  glassy  ecn.   I  thought  it 
1MB  the  fiend  o'  niy  dialress;  I  thought 
it  came  to  seize  the  Indies  o'  tlioin 
whose  sonln  it  ctvuldna  tempt  to  mur- 
mur or  doubt  m  God.    At  hist,  then, 
I  bowed  my  sonL  I  prayed  wi'  faith, 
find  wi'  long,  earnest  sighs  bursting 
frae  my  heart.  I  slept.  It  was  even- 
ing when  I  awoke.   The  boat  was 
 ^^-.wertirinA 


I  had  no  strength  to  move.  I  kept 
the  helm  steady  under  my  arm :  the 
boat  ran  on  -I  knew  not  where.  T 
looked  behind.  The  great  black  i>ha- 
dow  still  followed,  wi'  its  hungry 
eyes.  I  strove  to faster  and  hSbest 
isBJC  it.s  awfu'  company — in  vain. 

In  the  gloamm  (of  what  day  I 
caona  tellX  as  in  a  dream,  I  found 
myser  masing  the  out-meks  o'  our 
port  I  came  straight  to  the  beach. 
Dimly  I  saw  faces  around.  They  tried 
to  lift  me  frae  the  helm,  hut  I  turned 
round  t^)  see  if  the  fiendish  shadow 
followed  still  to  take  away  my  sons; 
but  it  wa6  gone.  I  cried,  '  They  are 
saved !  Thank  God.  His  will  be 
done.' 

'*  They  told  me,  long  after,  my  sons 
were  buried;  and  they  brought  me 
to  their  graves  in  the  auld  church- 
yard. But  I  missed  other  faces  than 
theirs.  Their  mither  and  their  sister, 
where  were  theyf  Too  soon  I  kent 
it  a*.  Mv  daughter  lay  in  the  same 
grave  wi'  lier  three  britners :  my  wife, 
at  sight  o'  their  dead  faces,  was  ta'en 
distnctod,  and  dee'd  king  syne,  eaU> 
ing  their  names  o*er  and  o'er  till  the 
hist. 

*'  A  stranger  woman,  wi  white  hair 
and  ^ef-stricken  face,  broke  it  to 
me,  bit  by  bit.  One  name  she  conldna 
bear  to  Bpeak  or  hear.  At  last,  I 
told  her  uf  her  Atty  and  muie — his 
dying  love,  and  last  words  for  her. 
She  has  kept  ^vi'  nir  sin'-e;  one  kind, 
good  daughter  given  whcu  a'  the  dear 
anes  were  lost  to  me  on  earth.  But 
I  wait.  His  will  be  done.  Baims. 
l>e  humble  in  a'  your  thoughts  nnd 
ways ;  drive  far  awa'  all  selfish,  siufu* 

Eride;  ^*e  yonrsels  quite  into  His 
ands  wi'  natienoe,  ^  the  course  la 
run  and  the  anchor  ca-^t  for  ever. 
And.  lads,  dinua  speak  to  me  o'  these 
waeni'  things  again;  it's  mair  than 
my  f  rnkt  II  heart  c<in  thole." 

Ere  morning,  it  calmed  sufficiently 
to  permit  our  return.  Our  voyage 
home  was  in  silenoe;  but  as  we  tonen- 
pfl  t!ie  shore,  one  of  the  young  fiahera 
caught  my  eye,  and  looking  toward 
old  Aiick,  whispered  softly  and  sadly 
into  ipy  ear,  **  God  piigr  hm" 
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IMOGEN~IN  WALES. 
I. 

At  noon  she  left  her  dusky  cell. 

And  stood  beneath  its  nishv  shed, 
Where  from  t^e  wide  gray  wulow  fdl 

Tlie  pining  leaves  ;  and  overhead 
The  scattered  cloud  and  scariing  haze 

Blew  drily.   By  the  yellow  wad 
Floateil  tho  sifting  Autuiim  raya 

In  sliiiub'rous  stillness  toward  the  flood : 
But  not  a  vessel  marked  the  sea, 
But  not  a  single  sail  was  tliere 
To  comfort  thosp  sn  1  ny^s  of  care 
Tliat  southward  stramud  tearfully : 
There  dumbly  moving  in  the  blast 
That  shook  tho  thidEeta     the  shore, 
She  sat«  her  down,  and  pondered  o'er 
Her  old  love  life,  her  vanished  pa^t ; 

But  through  the  day  of  light  and  erey, 

As  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  sadly  pined, 
The  bee  hummed  over  tlie  witherinL^  flowers, 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  tiic  wind. 

II. 

From  morn  till  noon  the  silent  sky 

Had  shown  a  hufTd  and  hax^  look ; 
The  low  hills  brooded  rain ;  anigh 

In  the  wet  wind  the  sand  pass  shook: 
Across  the  doleful  moorland  brown 

The  Bolitai^r  river  flowed 

In  glimmering  curves  ;  the  lonely  road 
Wound  Weakly  toward  the  inland  town; 
Aiid  from  the  forest  twilight  came 

The  woodman's  song  and  hatchet  stroke, 

At  times  upon  the  air  that  broke 
In  vague  dry  gleams  of  passing  flame ; 
Then  wanning  in  the  brooding  heat, 

The  seering  foli^e  wavered  bright. 

The  distance  smiled  from  height  to  height* 
And  sang  the  blue  stream  faint  and  sweet : 
But  all  the  day  as  hope  made  play 

With  fancy  in  her  silent  mind, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowers, 
And  the  thiatle-down  went  on  the  wind. 

IIT 

Onward,  as  in  a  vacant  drcaui 
She  sought  the  river  bank  atush  : 

The  pale  noon  sun  looked  from  me  stream 
A  blot  of  white  flame  to  the  eye ; 

And  past  the  low  wind  idly  creut 
Througli  seering  reed  and  tornii'd  mih. 
And  whitening  through  each  willow  bnsh 

In  melancholy  dirges  swe]»t 

The  inland,  where  the  crane  was  heard 
Clanging  his  marsliy  call,  and  where 
The  scattering  crowflock  swanned  the  air ; 

The  restless  swallow  croased  and  skiired ; 
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But  as  m  heart- thought  lonelily 

She  wandered,  luinnuing  memoir  drowned 
With  voices  dear  all  other  sound 
Save  of  the  dim  cold  spacing  sea. 

Still  throujj'h  the  day  ol  light  and  grey, 

As  the  breast  of  the  wanderer  siidly  pined, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowersy 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 


Asouth,  beneatii  the  ashen  sky 

The  sullen  wind  seemed  brooding  wrath 
For  storm  :  the  bleak  sea  marge  anigh 
Lay  slubbered  o*er  with  shivering  frotL 

Anon  the  clouds  broke  overhead, 

And  sunliglit  poured  around  her  there, 
And  poiised  Irom  peak  to  oeak,  and  spread 

Worm  silence  through  the  wide  gray  air: 
Anon,  a  mist  rrrpt  o'er  the  flood, 

And  blurred  the  flying  niountjiiu  benm  ; 
The  weedy  scent  of  tlte  rank  wet  wood 

Breathed  down  the  coldly  flowing  stream ; 
And  st'iTip -still  lay  the  grey  inl::nrl. 

And  nought  was  heard  on  the  du>mal  shore 
Save  the  wash  of  thn  waves  on  the  fo^y  stnnd 

And  the  scream  of  the  curlew  passing  o'er. 
Still,  as  thriiu-tuMit  tiit^  desolate  hoUTS 

Her  empty  soul  with  sorrow  pined, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  floweiii 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 


Bat  when  the  evening  fell,  there  eame 

A  dewy  lustre  from  the  west ; 
Anf!  lis  she  clasped  her  palms  and  blessed 
III  ni'  urnful  prayer  her  lover  suunie, 
Ai  i'>s^  the  clear  gold  oeean's  flow 

Whereon  the  land  wind  faintly  stirred, 
Bemotetit  thunder  grand  and  low 
Beyond  the  purple  clouds  was  heard. 


Odours,  as  from  the  thymy  drought 
Of  terraced  gardens  in  the  south, 
Osme  breathing  from  the  fading  light ; 

And  as  she  prayed— upon  the  rim 

Of  moonlit  waters  faint  an  d  pale 

A  little  speck, — a  silent  sad 
Glimmered  a  space,  and  all  was  dim  : 

Thus  thr  iiL'h  tfie  day  as  hope  made  play 

With  fancy  in  hr-r  lonely  m5ii<K 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowers, 

And  the  thistledown  went  on  the  wind. 

T.  IBWIK. 
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Last  year  a  statistical  view  of  Ame- 
rioBB  agricdlturet  its  home  resources 

and  forei^  markets,  wiis  puhlislied 
In  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the  Na- 
tional Statifiticiil  Society,  by  John 
Js^,  eeq.,  chairman  of  the  section  of 
this  important  department  of  know- 
ledge. The  object  of  his  publication 
is  to  mark  the  progress,  capabilities, 
and  profits  of  agricultural  labour  in 
the  United  States,  especially  with 
the  view  of  discovering  where  and  to 
what  extent  the  graDle  soil  of  the 
country  is  deteriorating  in  fertility 
under  existing  modes  of  cultivation. 

Our  main  design  in  noticing  the 
attention  newly  given  in  the  New 
Wi)rl(l  to  the  question  how  far  her 
fertility  has  diminished,  is  to  divert 
our  reader's  men  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  World,  and  ask  him  to  re- 
flect— if  cultivation  for  a  single  cen- 
tuiy  has  imj^veiisbed  rich  plain!)  in 
the  Utely  Yiigin  vallev  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— how  the  fields  of  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  have  been 
exhausted  by  millions  of  ploughs  at 
work  for  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Jay's  valuable  Addres3,"  call- 
ing attention  to  facts  as  respects  this 
cmanstiye  eflfeet  of  agrienltnre  across 
the  Atlantic,  has  evoked  two  articles 
in  one  of  the  reviews  across  the 
channel,  where  deterioration  of  the 
soil  is,  for  various  reasons,  more 
acutely  felt  than  elsewhere  ;  and  his 
labours  havinff  been  used  by  a  writer 
in  the  Bhnu  CofUemporainey  without 
•eknowledgmeiit,  we  propose  to  take 
a  few  passages  from  both  author  and 
borrower,  thanking  the  latter  for 
•ome  ori^al  Tiews  of  what  he  him- 
self saw  m  America. 

Much  h  is  l)een  said  of  late  years 
of  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil 
in  the  older  States,  as  evidenced  by 
the  decreasing  ratio  of  ernps  to  the 
acre,  as  <K>mpared  with  the  ratio  in 
former  years  and  with  the  usual  ratio 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Morrill,  M.C.,  of  Vermont,  by 
whom  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  HoiiM  of  BepreaeiitativeB  design- 
ed to  ^nat  to  the  several  States  some 
ten  millions  of  acres,  to  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the 
munibof  of  wnatoTB  and  repfoaonta- 


tives  they  send  to  Washington,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  agriciutiml 

education  and  science  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sjiecial  college  in  each 
State,  has  niiidc  some  startling  state- 
ments upon  this  subject  He  atiirma 
that  a^iriilture  is  rapidly  declining 
in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
quantity  of  food  produced  beaiB  eaeh 
year  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  under  cnltiration; 
and  that  over  a  very  wide  area  some 
of  the  most  useful  crops  hid  fur  to 
become  extinct. 

A  writer  in  the  "Year  Book  of 
Agriculture,  for  18r)5,"onthe  "Alarm- 
ing Deterioration  of  the  Soil,"  rtfen 
to  various  statistics  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  Some  of  them 
regard  liasBacousetta,  where  the  hay 
crop  declined  twelve  i>er  cent  fitum 
1840  to  1850,  notwitnstanding  the 
addition  of  90,000  acres  to  its  mowing 
lands,  and  the  grain  crop  absolutely 
depreciated  n,(XK)  bushels,  although 
the  tillage  lands  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  60,000  acres.  In 
Indiana  the  river  bottoms,  whieh 
used  to  produce  nn  average  crop  of 
sizt^  busnels  of  com  to  the  acre,  now 
proauce  bat  forty.  In  WiaoonaiD. 
which  is  younger  still,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  one-half  the  bushels  of 
wheat  are  now  raised  to  the  acre  that 
were  raised  twelve  years  ago :  and  the 
writer  declares,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  "  that  the  soils  of 
New  England,  after  all  the  admoni- 
tions we  nave  leciMved,  are  annu^ly 
growing  poorer,  and  that  even  the  vir- 
gin lands  of  the  sreat  West  arc  ra- 
Itidly  becoming  ezhauated."  He  re- 
fers to  the  large  falling  off  of  the 
wheat  and  potato  crops  in  New 
England,  which  have,  however,  been 
repmoed  by  Indian  com;  and  also 
to  the  falling  off  of  wheat  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Geor^a,  and  Ala- 
bama, to  the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent 
from  1840  to  1850,  and  aHbumes  that 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  each  State 
tell  the  same  sad  story. 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the 
judicious  author  of  the  "Address" 
considers,  from  a  comparison,  not  of 
wheat  and  potatoes  alon&  but  of  the 
total  prodncta  of  the  loit  especially 
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of  Indian  com,  in  1840,  with  that  of 
the  same  crops  in  1850,  that  Mr. 
Monill  is  mistaken  ;  ^ut  he  admits 
that,  as  productiveuebd  of  crops  and 
destructiveness  of  soil  are  said  to  be 
the  two  meet  imminent  features  of 
American  agriculture,  the  large  har- 
vests in  the  young  States  ought  not 
to  blind  laooownen  to  the  net  that 
the  fertility  of  tlmse  i>ortioTi8  of  the 
elder  States,  which  once  yichled  so 
abundantly,  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  diminislilnj,'  for  a  lon^  course 
of  years.  This  fact  is  exliibited,  he 
acknowledges,  not  only  in  the  wheat 
lands  of  New  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nortli,  out  on  tlie  tobacco 
fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  cotton  plan- 
tations of  the  South ;  and  he  suggests 
that  the  enbject  desenree  most  careful 
investii^ation. 

The  vitid  ciuestioD  of  insufficiency 
of  food,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  is  almoit  as  old  as  the 
hills.  Want  of  manure,  a  term  nriunn- 
ally  implying  manual  care,  hiid  waste 
the  oliveyards  and  vineyards  of  Can- 
aan^ and  dried  up  sources  which  once 
enaljlcd  her  to  sustain  a  chosen  and 
mighty  people.  ^ 

Pliny  moots  the  question,  *'  Qnee- 
nam  ergo  tant<e  ubertatis  causa  erat]" 
an  ai^cultiiral  mysten'  of  evil  analo- 
gous to  the  modern  "dilficulty"  as  to 
the  pover^  of  Ireland.  Yet,  as  Ro- 
man agriculture  proceeded  on  tlie  as- 
sumption that  tillage  alone  would 
enable  land  to  supply  com  continu- 
ally, »-^M  that  all  productions  might 
be  sold  ott*  without  importing  and 
supplying  equivalents,  we  can  per- 
oave  that  the  Latian  soil  was  sub- 
jected to  a  treatment  such  as  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  drawfarm  of  England, 
namely,  Ireland,  whose  veins  are 
sacked  by  the  cupping-glasses  of  a 
thousand  exporters  of  coni  and  cattle. 
Between  the  time  of  Varro  and  that 
of  Columella,  the  yield  of  the  Roman 
fields  fell  from  thirty-two  bushels  per 
acre  to  about  twelve.  Tull's  system 
was  founded  on  the  same  erroneous 
theory;  that  reproduction  would  con- 
tinue full  by  culture,  but  without  .sus- 
tenance. Now,  the  bcKt  farming  is 
carried  on  under  the  conviction  that 
land  is  not  self'Snstaining. 

The  art  of  manuring  land  d fT  cr  l^ 
chiefly  upon  two  considerations:  hrst, 
a  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  consti- 
toents  of  tiie  crop  intended  to  be 
grown;  and,  seooadiy,  of  the  consti- 


tuents of  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  soil  must  be  alile  to  supply  the 
crop  with  mineral  fo<Hl,  sviflicient  in 
kind  and  quantity  to  enable  it  to 
arriTe  at  maturity.  A  soil  may  be 
rendered  sterile  even  for  weeds,  by 
carryintr  off  crops  everj'  year,  and 
returning  nothiug  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  Treatment  like  this  would 
even  forbid  the  ji^owth  of  "the  big 
thistle"  to  wliich,  according  to  the 
legend,  a  blind  settler  of  Cromwell's 
time,  in  Kerry,  shrewdly  desiTed  his 
leader  to  tie  his  horse,  preparatory  to 
choosing  a  deep-soiled,  and  therefore 
eligible  location.  This  unisping  sys- 
tem was  the  one  adopted  by  the  first 
emi'^fants  to  the  United  States,  who, 
liudiug  the  soil  extremely  fertile  fronj 
its  ammoniacsl  salts  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  expected  to  reap 
every  year  the  same  harvest  as  at 
first  The  **  coin-earth,'*  as  mould 
is  called  in  oar  country,  may  suffice 
for  two  sueeefisive  crops  of  a  potash 
or  a  lime  plant,  and  for  three  or  lour 
crops  of  a  sffica  plant;  after  which 
the  mineral  substances  removed  from 
the  field  in  the  form  of  fruit,  herbs, 
or  straw,  must  U-!  restored  in  the  form 
of  manure,  or  the  land  will  lose  its 
fertility.  In  general,  land  contains 
a  good  store  of  inorganic  food,  so  that 
the  deterioration  is  often  a  Tory  slow 
prooeaa  In  the  hands  of  successive 
generations  a  field  may  become  com- 

Earativeiy  sterile:  yet  the  rental  may 
ave  increased  with  the  gradual  rise 
of  rents,  altliough  the  product  of 
the  field  has  insensibly  uiminished. 
Such  slow  changes  have  been  seldom 
recorded ;  and  hence  the  ])ra(:ti(<al 
man  is  or easionally  led  t<  »  (lespise  the 
clearest  theoretical  principles,  because 
he  has  not  happened  to  see  them  Teri- 
fied  in  his  own  limited  experi^ee, 
and  to  neglect,  therefore,  the  sujrj^^es- 
tions  and  the  wise  precautions  which 
these  principles  lay  before  him. 

In  trie  ohltr  slave  States  of  North 
America— Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina — an  illustration  of 
tliis  fa(  t.  wTites  liebig,  is  most  evi- 
dent. Tliese  States,  once  rich  and 
fertile,  by  a  long-continued  system  of 
forced  culture,  have  become  generally 
unpro^luctive,  and  vast  tracts  have 
been  abandoned  to  hopeh'^s  ^t^'rility. 
From  every  acre  of  this  iuud,  it  is 
calculated  oy  the  ffrcAt  German  che- 
rnist,  were  rtnnoved  in  tlie  couree  of 
a  century,  12,000  lbs.  of  alkalies  in 
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leaves,  grain,  and  straw:  it  became 

unfruitful,  because  it  wjm  deprivotl  (if 
every  particle  of  alkali  tit  lor  the  food 
of  the  crops,  and  because  that  which 
was  rendered  soluble,  while  the  land 
was  left  fallow  for  a  year,  was  not 
suthcient  to  satisfy  the  ilemantis  of 
the  plants.  Such  land  it  is  possible 
to  reclaim,  but  at  what  an  cxnense 
of  time,  labour,  maniue,  and  skili'ui 
management ! 

They  mana^  tlMSe  things  better 
in  Great  Britam,  as  we  shall  by-and- 
by  endeavour  to  explain  ;  but  do  not 
arrange  them  satisnetonly  in  France, 
as  appears  by  the  followini;  para- 
graph in  the  above-cited  Itevue  of 
last  August : — 

**  There  is  not  enough  for  the  people 
to  cat,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  French  Government  to  insure  sup- 
plies. With  a  good  harvest,  the  country 
will  produce  ninety-seven  TiiilUons  of 
hectolitres  of  com,  which  afTbrtls  nour- 
ishment tO  thirty-two  milliutisof  inhabit  - 
ants;  there  i  ,  fd'^rofore,  four  niillittns  of 
our  country  luik  who  ilo  nut  tat  bread. 
It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  defc>ct,  that  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  national  stature 
IS  to  be  attributed.  Three  times  since 
1709  the  general  height  demande<l  for 
conscripts  liad  to  be  lowered.  In  Siiain 
the  tjtatf  of  culture  is  dejilorable,  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  either  uncultivated,  or 
covered  \s  itl>  heather.  The  population 
of  Prussia,  Austria.  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Bavaria  augments,  and  the  quantity 
of  corn-cultivated  lands  diminishes. 
Russia  is  an  exception.  This  vast  em- 
pire, which  forms  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America  the  sbxteenth  partof  the  whole 
world,  with  regard  to  this  topic,  pre- 
sents a  certain  analogy  witli  the  United 
8tatcs :  but  as  it  is  uot  sufficient  aloue 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  Cnro- 
j'can  eountrie-*  in  the  present  htate  ot'  its 
meaus  of  commtmication,  and  a»,  also, 
the  eonngnments  fbr  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  are  almut  as  lono:,  and  as  ex- 
pensive from  Russia  as  the  United  States, 
It  is  this  latter  country  which  will,  one 
day.  he  called  upon  to  furidsh  alimcnta- 
tioil  to  a  large  portion  of  our  continent. 
We  shall,  then,  soon  ascertain  whetlier 
her  interior  resource!;  place  her  in  a  po- 
sition to  accomplish  thin  misiion.'* 

This  quesiion,  whether  America 
shall  be  to  Europe  what  Sicily  was  to 
Rome,  an  inexliaustiblo  granary,  is, 
probablv,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  day.  Fortunately,  if  some  of 
her  soil  dimini&lies  in  fertility,  her 
{sons  are  making  daily  conqueflto  in 
theprairie and  forest. 

Tm  mmiber  of  square  miles  con- 


tained in  the  United  States  in  1783 
was  1,170.000.  Now,  since  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  treaties 
of  Ore,£;on  and  Mexico,  it  h  within  a 
fraction  of  three  millions  (2,936,165), 
nearly  double  the  area  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  Russia.  The  a^jgregate 
population  has  increased  from  ai>out 
iour  millions  in  17iK)  to  thirty  mil- 
lions at  this  present  time.  Accorcling 
to  this  ratio  of  increase,  the  ))opulation 
wouM  bp  ill  forty  years,  l07.ooo.000. 
The  iio])uiation  of  the  whole  world 
being  estimated  at  1 ,283,000,000  souls, 
that  of  the  United  States  would  form 
the  forty-secondth  portion.  The 
density  of  the  population  tlirough- 
out  aU  the  Republic  is  about  se- 
venteen inhabitants  to  the  squnre 
niiie,  or  more  than  double  the 
density  of  18S0.  The  density  of 
France  would  make  it  500,000,000.  of 
(Treat  Britain  660,000,000,  while  that 
ot  ii^elgiuin,  supposing  it  possible  to 
support  such  a  population,  would 
give  it  1,150,000,000.  A  large  por- 
tion of  tiie  territory  of  the  United 
States  being  sterile  and  unproductive, 
such  a  population  as  the  last  named, 
would,  therefore,  be  an  imixissiliility. 

The  Americans  have  remained  un- 
til now  an  agricultural  nation.  Of  & 
population  of  ft,400,0(X)  of  males  above 
fifteen  years,  who  dwelt  in  the  Union 
in  1850,  we  find  forty-five  jjer  cent, 
minded  cotmtry  affairs,  while  com- 
merce, manufa  tures,  mines,  and 
trades,  occupied  only  thirty  per  cent. ; 
the  nuvy  two  i>er  ceut ;  the  army  one 

f)er  thousand.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
low  strikingly  these  proportion.s  difier 
from  what  the  statistics  of  Europe  pre- 
sent: thus,  in  England,  the  agricul- 
turists are  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
general  population,  the  same  inFranoe 
aud  in  Belgium. 

It  is  estimated  that  ;£l ,040,000,000 
is  the  capital  employed  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  Unitca  States,  ana  only 
,£2(X),000,000  in  other  branches.  Agri- 
culture adds  annually  .£3,320,000  to 
the  riches  of  the  country.  In  New 
York,  putting  tlie  metropolis  out  of 
the  question,  it  fully  pays  four-fifths 
of  the  taxes.  The  total  value  of  tlio 
exportation.s  of  the  United  States  in 
1857  waii  i;72,0<K*,000 ;  the  agricul- 
tural productions  made  two-thirds  of 
this  sum,  and  cotton  alone  nv  re  tlinn 
the  other  one-third.  In  a  word,  the 
value  of  these  exportations  had  in- 
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creased  in  ten  yean  seventy  per 
cent. 

Cotton  culture  thus  supph'ing  the 
lanjestitem  of  export,  must,  tfu  r.tVire, 
"he  considered  the  staple  of  North 
American  trade.  And  there  seems 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
special  .supply  will  be  superseded  by 
sutticient  cultivation  of  the  cvittoii 
plant  in  other  countries.  At  present 
ao  mnch  of  the  bread  eaten  in  Engiand 
comes  from  across  tlie  Atlantic,  and 
SO  much  of  the  material  whicii  enables 
her  artisans  to  earn  tiu  ir  bread,  her 
^yes  are  directed  anxiously  to  tiid 
condition  of  a  people  who  liave  be- 
come almost  necessary  to  her  exist- 
enca,  A  large  party  in  the  transat- 
lantic Republic,  however,  inclining 
to  look  to  France  for  additional 
doinauds  in  time  of  peace,  and  lor 
support  in  case  of  any  nipture  with 
England,  is  ai,'itating  to  procure  freer 
admission  of  corn  and  cotton  to  that 
Empire ;  and  among  the  arguments 
used,  we  nu^  be  sure  that  smart 
comments  on  Britishers  are  not  ab- 
sent One  of  its  leaders,  W.  a 
Lawrence^  of  Rhode  Island,  pdhlished 
hist  April  a  pamphlet,  in  Doth  the 
English  and  French  lanirnnjrPH.  for 
distribution  in  Paris,  where  it  attnict- 
ed  consid^ble  attention,  especially 
the  pani^jnphs  declaring  that  his 
compatriots  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  Fipenchmen  in  resisting  the  do- 
muaation  claimed  hy  Britain  over  the 
ocean  :  that  the  United  States  posses^ 
H  creater  commercial  navy  than  any 
otner  oonntry;  and  that,  with  the 
best  sailors  in  the  world,  nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  will  to  become  the 
first  maritime  j>owcr.  The  jiamph- 
leteer's  acerbity  is  not  disguised  when 
alluding  to  abolitioiii.sts,  and  t<>  th^ 
hympatny  they  receive  from  England. 
Nor  does  he  refrun  from  hinting  that 
the  condition  of  some  classes  in  that 
country  an»l  in  our  own  is  hardly  su- 
perior to  that  of  slaves  in  Virginia. 
The  ensuing  paragraph  on  this  ques- 
tion is  interesting 

"The  grestest  fumntity  of  serere  work, 

which  is  nio^t  like  that  of  th;  Southern 
States,  is  done  in  the  Frva  States  br 
workmen  born  in  the  British  Itdes.  AU 
the  planters  have  also  a  motive  for  usinir 
tliem.  la  order  to  have  the  work  of  the 
Irish  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  consider- 
able capital,  wliich  is  iiecc-ssary  I  t  the 
purchase  of  slaves.  Experience  hd&  been 
gained  moie  tliao  once  in  employing 


tliein  as  workers  upon  the  plantations. 
A  fearful  moruiity  was  the  only  resnU. 
bat  they  were  employed  as  serrsnts  In 
the  SoutluTM  States  in  order  to  keep  the 
important  work  of  the  negroes  for  the 
plontatiiHis.*' 

We  also  gather  the  following  sta- 
tistics from  that  brochure  :— Accord- 
ing; to  an  otlicial  document,  in  1852 
there  were  39,200,0(X )  acres  fit  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  meridional  re- 
gions of  tlie  Union,  an*l  only  n.3no,fX)0 
acres  of  broken-up  laud,  cultivated 
by  few  short  of  8(K),0(X)  slaves.  The 
actual  number  of  slaves  amounts  to 
more  than  four  millions ;  and  although 
the  cotton  workers  are  greatly  aug- 
mented since  that  time,  and  negroes 
are  always  necessary  for  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  productions — the  work  of 
labour  which  would  be  too  much  for 
white  men,  but  has  no  effect  upon 
the  negroes — there  exist  in  the  States, 
where  it  is  pi^ible  to  substitute,  for 
the  kbour  of  slaves,  natives  of  Ger- 
many, ifnd  other  white  planters^ 
reserves  in  sutticient  quantity  to  an- 
swer the  demands  of  a  continually 
advancing  civilisation.  The  benefit 
of  this  will,  it  is  calculated,  be  to  give 
to  millions  of  Hiinian  bi?injrs  who 
inhabit  the  globe  cotttm  clothes  at 
a  low  price,  stuff's  suitalile  to  all 
climates,  and  for  all  classes.  The  last 
growth  increases  American  hope  for 
the  future.  In  1857  there  were  only 
three  thillion  bales  of  cotton;  in  1859, 
accord  inj:  to  the  last  accounts,  thev  had 
increased  to  four  and  a-half  millions. 

Mr.  Jay,  an  ardent  statistician, 
appeals  to  all  civilized  nations  to  ga- 
ther returns,  without  which  broad 
and  grand  views  of  the  actual  state 
of  those  nations  cannot  be  taken. 
The  science  of  statistics  has  been  so 
appreciated  and  greatly  promoted  by 
our  government,  that  England  is  styled 
by  loreigners  "tlic  <  i  idle  of  political 
arithmetic,"  of  wiiieh  the  horn-book 
may  be  dechired  to  be  Domesday 
Book,  the  most  andent  and  complete 
monument  of  that  si  ieiice  in  existence. 
No  Norman  conqueror  of  tlie  New 
World  pjcelled  out  her  prairies,  and 
chronicled  their  value  ;  even  her  pre- 
sent government,  the  least  paternal 
of  aJl  forms  of  rule,  has  not  collected 
statistics  such  as  would  reveal  the 
gradual  debcrioration  of  her  cultivated 
soil,  since  the  ditticulties  in  }rathcring 
them  would  fur  exceed  the  well-known 
obstadea  towards  obtaining  similar 
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ratams  in  Groat  Btxtain.    In  our 

own  coiintr}',  the  cxrimplo  has  been 
iirst  set  of  amaasiug  agricultural  sta- 
tisticB.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
Bproau.  Crenerally  viewed,  statistics 
are,  it  has  been  well  Huid,  to  politics 
oud  tLcaitufguverniiii^,  waat,  anatomy 
is  to  pliysiology  in  the  study  of  the 
human  body,  and  observation  of  the 
stars  to  astronomy.  Viewed  through 
the  Teturns  obtained  by  the  instra- 
mentality  of  our  constabtilaiy,  we 
see  the  valuable  revolution  now  ef- 
fecting in  the  agriculture  of  this  ib- 
land,  which  nature  nnnustakably 
adapts  more  for  pasture  and  green 
crops  til  an  for  com,  since  the  prcvail- 
iug  Willi  1,  ihe  Boutli-west,  brings  tirst 
to  lier  shores  the  coUecttjd  vapours  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  these,  MttrafteJ 
downwards  by  her  mouutaiuH,  and 
cio&gealing  in  the  colder  atmosphere 
which  covers  the  landj  are  predpi- 
t^ited  m  thf  form  of  copious  rain.  Mr. 
Jay's  woik  is  replete  with  useful 
tables,  not  only  of  American,  but  of 
European  statistics,  bearing  on  the 
important  aueation  of  the  supplies 
the  New  World  scuds  to  the  Old. 
Space  does  not»  of  oouiee,  allow  us 
to  quote  but  two  or  three  of  these 
statements :  yet  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  graoefm  compliment  he  pays,  in 
the  following  paragraph,  to  Lord 
StaTib  y,  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of 
Eiigiaud's  greatest  politicians,  and 
whose  rising  fame,  earned  by  the 
noble  manner  in  which  he  has  edu- 
cated himself  to  succeed  to  his  illus- 
trious heritage  of  worth  and  renown, 
is  already  spread  whereTsr  the  Eng- 
lish name  is  lield  in  honour:— 

**  Another  of  oar  foreign  asaodatei  (in 

the  Stiui'^tirnl  Society),  Lord  Stanley, 
early  prounnent  among  British  states- 
men,  and  who,  I  may  say  ia  passmg, 
has  Tindicated  his  anpcstral  claim  to 
greatness,  not  simply  by  his  wisdom  and 
industry  in  Parliament,  but  by  the  earn- 
est and  philosophic  spirit  he  has  exhibit- 
ed in  scientific  and  philantliropic  etlbrts, 
gave,  not  long  since,  an  admirable  expo- 
sition before  the  London  Stati)>tical  So- 
ciety, of  the  natmre  and  objects  of  statis- 
tical science.  Heganiing  it  as  dealing 
with  man  in  the  aggregate,  and  dcTclop- 
ing  results  that  can  be  calcuhited  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  thus  leading 
ns  iten  by  step  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  gOT«Tn  the  toeisl  iyitem,  Lord 
Stanley rcmarl;Ld,  'When,  therefore,  ui 
discasBing  social  questions,  we  apply  the 
•latisticsl  tc«t»  we  are  really  doing  no- 
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thing  more  than  appealing  from  imagi- 
nation to  iact,  from  coojecture  to  cer- 
tainty, firom  an  imperfect  to  a  peiftct 
method  of  obwnration.' " 

No  doubt,  the  nile  of  eye.sight  is 
as  serviceable  to  a  skilful  farmer  as 
the  rule  of  thumb  to  a  carpenter, 
and  may  enable  him,  without  the 
aid  of  ejtlier  the  statistical  or  che- 
mical sciences,  to  know  wliethcr  iiis 
crops  hare  lacked  muck,  or  lime,  or 
marl,  or  other  manures.  We  rank 
muck  first  and  foremost,  very  deserv- 
edly, since  the  difference  between  its 
power  sad  that  of  other  appliances 
18  ns  ffreat  an  the  interval  Horace  de- 
Bcribes  ase.xistinf;  between  Jupiter  and 
the  Icbser  Olympic  divinities.  Farm- 
yard dung  is  the  true  crop  compeller, 
not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  a  five 
or  six  year's  rotation.  Ccrtiiinly  a 
hat-fuU  of  guano  is  as  strong  for  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  tons  of  tumiDs 
as  a  cart-load  from  the  straw -yaru  ; 
but  the  supply  of  the  one  in  limited, 
small,  and  costly,  in  comparison  with 
the  abundant  and  incessant  produc- 
tion of  the  other.  Up(tn  this  Item  of 
manure,  insiguiiicant  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  unreflecting  mimL  depends  the 
continuou.'?  prosperity  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  secret  of  Koglond's  agricul- 
tural vealtL 

Mr.  Webster,  the  Republican  Pre- 
sident, in  his  Sketch  of  Entrlish  Agri- 
culture,quoted  the  extraordinary  fact, 
stated  by  McQueen,  "that  the  value 
of  the  animal  maniro  annually  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  crops  in  England,  at  cur- 
rent prices,  surpasses  in  value  the 
whole  mount  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce;"  and  he  added,  "  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  greatly  exceeds  iV* 

Why  is  it,  tiiat  a  thick  sward,  of 
dark  green  hue,  attests  the  superior 
fertility  of  our  suburban  meadows  and 
pastures,  technically  called  town- 
parks  1  Why,  that  farms  round  our 
sea-coast,  upon  which  the  bounty  of 
nature  annually  casts  a  fringe  of  glu- 
tinous sea-wore,  pay  a  high  rent? 
Because  they  receive  the  extra  man- 
uring which  these  situations  supply. 
The  green  fields  wearing  such  rich 
aspects  babble  and  prato  ot  the  where- 
aljouts  whence  they  derived  their 
emerald-tinted  velvet  ciurpets.  and 
would  scorn  comparison  with  the 
stinted  grass  of  inhmd  arables,  whero 
repeated  eonvrr<i])S  have  eaten  up 
wnatever  vef^etabie  matter  once  fer- 
tilized the  i>oiL  Manifestly  the  earth 
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must  contain  deraymg  substances  to 
provide  the  gofics  requisite  for  remu- 
nerative production  of  com.  The  fact 
tliMt  pasture  lai^l  also  liable  u> 
cxhaustioa  has  beeu  experienced  in 
Cheshire  and  Olouoegtershire,  where 
continual  abstraction  of  the  compo- 
nentsof  butter  :in'l  ■^•h'-'t^se,  without  any 
e^valent  return  ot  phosphates  to  the 
BoHj  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  aonnal 
produce,  which  ivstonished  the  dairy 
larraers  of  those  counties,  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  In 
the  former  shire,  the  deterioration 
was  remedied  by  application  of  bones 
as  top-dressing  to  grass ;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  this  beneficial  restoration  are 
said  to  have  raised  many  ft  straggling, 
hard  working  farmer  from  poverty  to 
comparative  independence.  Of  yore, 
the  Welsh  |B[iants  threatened  to  grind 
Enj;;lishnien  s  bones  to  make  bread  : 
but  here  we  see  horse  bones  convprted 
into  butter.  Yet  the  John  Bulk  of 
those  daily  counties  neither  saw  nor 
RTTirlt  out  the  use  of  a  pulverized 
bono  uutii  science  put  it  under  their 
very  noses. 

Let  OB  now  see  why  land  is  more 
exhausted  in  America  and  France 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Plainly,  be- 
cause m  the  former  ootintries  it  is 
owned  by  the  cultivators,  wlio,  doing 
what  they  will  with  their  own,  hotup- 
times  reduce  the  producer  of  tlie  ntatf 
of  life  to  a  caput  moitutm.  In  the 
latter  country,  on  the  contrary,  laud 
being  usually  let,  the  owners  stipu- 
late that  the  occupiers  shall  not  di- 
minish its  produebTe  Talue.  Our  is- 
land, occupying  a  mean  between  the 
provident  provision  of  her  sister  is- 
land, and  the  wasteftd  praetioe  of 
America,  sulFers  in  proportion  a.s  the 
occupiers  are  not  compelled  to  retain 
the  soil  at  iUi  average  rate  of  fertility. 
With  regard  to  the  transatlantic  prac- 
tice, our  author  writes  : — 

"The  deterioration  of  our  soil  is  doubt- 
less owinK,  in  a  great  part,  to  a  careleM 
syileai  of  cultivation,  common  to  new 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour 
is  dear,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  produc* 
live,  sod  the  iadlTiduat  cultivator  is  in- 
tent upon  large  imniediate  retnms. 
thoughtless  of  the  permanent  fertility 
of  his  Hum,  csvaisM  of  the  Intansto  of 
his  successors,  and  r»"P'ir(Hr"?s  of  tho  pro«- 

Erity  of  the  coraiiiunity  at  large,  it 
■  been  suggested  that  eveiy  sgrioil* 
tural  people  nni?  the  same  race  of  ex- 
hausting culture,  shallow  ploughing,  a 
oontlniionsooiiise  of  impovsrisbuig,  witii 


neither  rest,  rotation,  nor  sufficient  man* 
rue ;  and  that  necessity  alone  can  con- 
vince them  that  duty  and  interest  both 
demand  that  land  should  be  so  tilled  as 
to  inoresw  rather  than  diminish  in  fruit* 
fttlnen." 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  ''American 

N.>t«3  for  General  Circulation,"  re- 
marks, travelling  from  Fredericks* 
burgh  to  Richmond}  that  the  tract  of 
country  through  which  the  railway 

takes  its  course  was  once  productive: 
but  that  the  soil  had  been  exhnti  ted 
by  the  system  of  employing  a  gi  tat 
amount  of  slave  labour  in  forcing 
crops,  without  streuKthening  tlie  land: 
ana  it  is  now  little  better  than  a 
sandy  desert  oveigrown  with  trees. 
Although  M.  Donnoy,  the  writer  in 
the  aforenamed  Revue,  wears  many 
of  Mr.  Jay\s  literary  ftrathers  without 
acknnwled^nnent,  he  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  f  wing  eye-witnessing  ac^" 
count  of  immigration  to  the  farWest : — 

"  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  part  of 
these  Luimense  wilds,  still  primeval  to- 
rcsts,  which  reach  to  the  ninrth* 
Canada,  to  Hudson's  Bay.  become  gra- 
dually inhabited.  Emigrants  are  re- 
cruited by  special  companies  in  £arope« 
and  principally  in  Ireland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  different  parts  of  Aus« 
tria;  upon  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  they  come  before  a  sp«cial  offloei 
called  the  land-Kkffioe,  sod  recrive  *pa. 
tents.'  w  Inch  fdve  them  the  right  to  the 
proprietorship  of  portions  of  landtituat^ 
Id  localities  they  have  chosen,  generally 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

"Friendly  parties  and  countrymen 
group  together,  and  upon  thdr  arrival  at 
the  appointed  place,  li:ilt  Vu  tVrr  ri  jirimi- 
tive  forest,  where  the  trees  marked  with 
the  federal  hammer  serve  for  sign  posts 
an  ^  li  im  lories.  Their  first  care,  before 
proceeding  tu  brmk  up  the  soil,  is  gener« 
ally  to  bum  the  briars  and  trees  on  idl 

tit !  I  - , i  t  h  ri n t  ^v h i  f  h  precaut ion  t  h e  wood* 
en  houses  they  construct  would  run  the 
risik  th^selves  of  being  consumed  by 
someconflagration.  They  then  fell  trunks 
of  trees,  and  commence  sowing  com  and 
eiiier  seeds,  without  uprooting  the 
stumps,  which  often  remMin  for  many 
years,  whilst  the  surrotmdin^  cultivation 
is  improring,  and  thus  «diibit  their  tops 
blackened  by  flamo  among  the  corn  and 
vegetables.  Emigrants  have  plenty  to 
do,  but  necessity  mspires  them.  Fresh 
neighbours  arrive  rapidly,  and  the  popu* 
iiition  develops  witli  an  astonishing  ra- 
pidity in  these  new-born  towns,  to  which, 
in  defaidt  of  local  traditions,  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves  give  munesin  remem- 
btsaee  of  their  ooontiy  or  of  history.  It 
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in  thus,  that  in  trarening  the  ditTcrcni 
Statet  of  tlM  Unioo,  the  towna  of  Lon- 
don,Paris,  Ain8terdam,Pnuikfort,  Rome, 
Sparta,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with.  I  waa 
preient  in  I  mm  at  the  birth  of  one  of 
these  cities;  it  then  only  rriiTsisfed  of  a 
few  detached  hutn  in  a  wockI  uf  iirs,  up- 
on the  borderi)  of  the  River  Detroit,  be- 
tween Lakes  Hnrnn  :inil  Erie.  Although 
the  cleariags  hud  not  yet  been  cuin- 
menced,  an  electriotel^praph  was  estab- 
lished ;  a  railway  passed  at  a  few  Tinles 
distance,  and  thu  i>te<iiii-buat  which  had 
bsonirbt  ot  waited  for  the  passengers 
near  a  p'wr.  Nntire-s  nailed  on  larfje  fir 
tre^  iiunnuaced  beforehand  the  situation 
of  the  two  principel  street*,  Washington 
and  Union  street ;  the  town  had  not  yet 
bei  n  named,  but  appeared  about  to  be 
called  Wyondotte.  The  foundation  waa 
decided  by  no  decree.  Now,  most  prob- 
ably, it  contains  several  churclics,  uud 
many  thowand  inhabitants. 

••In  these  conditions,  emigrants,  who 
are  courageous  and  accustomed  to  priva- 
tions, genernlly  proaper,  and  mcoeed 
well  with  their  new  property.  After 
ionie  years  of  work  and  latigue  they  arc 
nearly  certain  to  enjoy  more  material 
wealth  than  three-quarters  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  The  number  of 
iniruijrrnnts  also  increases  each  year, 
and  thia  ia  one  of  the  best  proofs  that 
can  be  ftamiahed  of  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultiire.  In  If^^y  the  land  office  Issued 
l()0,OO0  patents,  surveyed  fifteen  mil- 
liomof acres,  and  sold,  or  rather  conceded 
seventeen  and  a-half  millions.  Never- 
thel(»8  it  is  astonishing,  in  pres^ence  of 
the  notable  mifery  into  which  a  large 
port i  1.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  arc 

£ lunged,  that  the  emigration  movement 
I  not  more  decided ;  bat  in  human  life 
all  do  not  reduce  thcm-elvfs  to  mathe- 
matical calculations,  or  even  to  material 
pleasures ;  in  spite  of  themsetTes  they 
are  attached  to  home,  to  friends,  even  to 
strangers  who  spealc  the  same  language. 
To  quit  one*e  coantry  is  half  to  diet** 

In  F^unce,  despite  the  cfi'oits  of 
government  to  secure  for  the  people 
Bufficiency  of  fo-.tl,  the  Boieiitific  ro- 
aearches  of  M.  Fayeu.  of  the  JFrench 
Institute,  on  tbe  pubue  alimtotation, 
confirm  the  inferences  drawn  by  M. 
de  Laverjme  from  tho  condition  of 
the  French  pcaaautry.  The  nation, 
it  IB  aaid,  have  not  enough  to  est^ 
even  to  f^nppiy  the  mttunQ  vants of 
the  human  tiome. 

M.  Pfeyen  has  calculated  that  the 
wiiole  amount  of  animal  food  con- 
siiincd  annually  in  France,  including 
meat,  fowls,  iish,  e^gs,  cheese,  &c,  is 
980,00Q|(MX>  of  kilognunmea  (tiie  kilo- 
gnuune  » two  pounds  three  ooaoesX 


which,  divided  among  the  population 
of  the  Empire,  givea  twenty-eight 
kilogramnies  per  annum,  or  only  se- 
vpTity-sixfjrammes,  about  one-sixth  of 
u  pound  per  diem,  or  le^  than  half  of 
what  it  ought  to  d&  It  is  curious  to 
remark,  in  this  connexion,  that  the 
consumption  of  meat  by  the  English 
navvies  employed  on  the  Rouen  rail- 
way, was  six  hundred  and  sixty  gram- 
mrs,  or  one  pound  and  a  quarter  per 
diem,  v:h\f]\  an  English  reviewer  re- 
gards tt.^  an  enormous  allowance  al- 
though we  believe  it  is  the  usual  daily 
ration  in  the  British  army,  with  one 
pound  of  bread,  &c.  The  usual  army 
ration  on  the  Continent  is,  one 
pouiul  of  beef,  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  brea  l,  Olio  pint  of  wine,  &:c.  The 
Uuliy  ratiou  in  the  United  States'  navv 
is  about  fourteen  ounces  of  brewL 
half  a  pound  of  boef,  six  ounces  of 
pork,  three  ounces  of  rice,  three  ounces 
of  peas,  one  ounce  of  cheese,  with  su- 
gar, tea,  and  molasses.  The  common 
allowance  of  food  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States  is  equivtdent  to 
one  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of 
bread,  and  one  pound  of  ve^tables 
per  day.  A  statistical  inquuy  into 
the  auiouut  of  vegetable  and  aniirnU 
food  consumed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  reference  to  a  coni[)ari3on  of 
their  condition  with  that  of  othf^r  na- 
tions, would  not  be  without  interest. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  beyond  the  ciipabih  ty 
of  production,  is  investing  tiie  quei- 
tton  of  food  in  this  age  with  tremen- 
dous significance,  and  the  crowing 
deuiands  for  bread  from  America,  give 
a  world-wide  interest  to  the  statistics 
of  her  agriculture.  In  the  Britiah 
Islands,  and  on  the  Western  Conti- 
uentj  consumption  has  overtaken  pro- 
duction,  and  henceforth,  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  the  food  question 
will  be  the  Question  that  must  take 
precedence  of  all  others,  as  the  regu- 
lator of  coninierce,  and  entitled  to  the 
first  attention  and  the  wises^t  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  go^  ernuients.  In 
£Dglaud,  the  turning  point  at  which 
consumption  overtook  production,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  1824.  She  bad 
intennittently  imported  com  dunng 
some  previous  period.  Malthus,  in 
1803,  speaks  of  England  as  having 
been  an  importing  nation  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  j  and  remarked:— 

**  In  Vite  even  of  the  peonltar 
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tajres  of  England,  it  seoms  to  mo  clear, 
that  if  she  lontinue  yearly  to  increase 
her  imporUtioQS  of  com,  she  cunnot 
tiinately  escape  the  decline  which  seems 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  oonie- 

fmneeofexoeteitre  commercial  wedth. 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  yeiirs,  but  of  the  next 
two  or  three  huodred.'* 

Since  1824,  when  demand  exceeded 
home  supply,  two  causes  are  held  to 
have  been  constantly  increasing  the 
disproportion.  The  firati  enlarged 
consumption  of  breadstuflBi  by  the  in- 
crewed  population;  the  second,  en- 
larged demand  for  animal  food,  which 
caused  large  breadths  of  arable  land 
to  he  turned  to  pasture  and  to  pro- 
duction of  green  crops.  Our  Amencan 
mnthor  obsenree  :— 

"  Upon  the  political  importance  of  the 
Bread  Question  in  Euroi>«'  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge.  It  in  a  matter  witliin 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  present 
generation.  Tha  famine  of  l«47,  which 
in  Ireland  alone  was  attended  by  the 
loss  of  half  A  million  of  lives,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding revolution  and  rebellion  through- 
out Europe  in  1848.  are  fresh  in  our 
memories.  To  the  existence  and  power 
of  the  French  Government,  as  one  of 
their  own  writers  his  remarked,  the 
mildew  on  an  ear  of  com,  or  the  oidium 
on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  arc  of  more  vital 
conseqaence  than  the  splendour  of  the 
l!npori:il  jewels,  or  tlie  marvels  of  a 
thousand  handicrafts.  Wliatever  in  our 
day  cuts  elT  the  small  profits  of  the  in- 
dustrial nistirn  in  Europe,  or  titreutens 
multitudes  with  starvation,  strikes  at 
the  stability  of  the  political  institntlans 
of  the  land,  and  witld^  a  mighty  influ- 
ence whether  for  evil  or  fur  good.  The 
very  existenee  of  thrones  may  be  aflbcted, 
indeed  some  think  their  exbtence  has 
been  determined  by  causes  apparently 
Insigniilcant  as  the  rot  in  the  potato, 
or  the  weevil  in  a  grain  of  wheat  '* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
potato  failure  produced  thelaJstFreuili 
Reyolntion,  since  the  repeated  loss  of 
tho  crop  caused  nf>t  only  starvation, 
but  general  monetary  derangement, 
and  consequently  want  of  employ  men  t. 
The  English  people,  far  less  depend- 
ent tlian  either  the  French  or  tlie 
Iritih  on  that  root,  sutiered  little  by 
its  failore,  and  baye  been  vastly  bene- 
fited by  the  check  i^iven  to  its  spread, 
which  threatened  to  reduce  the 
lower  labouring  classes  to  the  Irish 
and  Continental  level  of  diet 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire 
tends,"  prophesied  the  poet,  who, 
liowiier,  ^nw  not  inspired.  It 


seems  more  likely  that  Palestine  will 

be  rcinha])i^-d  l>y  the  Jews,  and  re- 
stored to  bomewhat  of  its  pristine 
fertility,  before  the  Transathintic  Re- 
public rises  to  the  predominance  of  an 
empire.  C'crtes,  the  character  of  iicr 
present  govcrnimiit  is  not  imperious 
at  home,  toeing  hardly  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  first  duty  of  a  government, 
that^uf  enforcing  the  law.  Linked  as 
she  is  to  England  by  commercial  in- 
terests and  ccmimon  blood,  vulneraltle 
as  she  is  along  licr  sea-board,  and 
anxious  as  her  respectable  classes  are 
to  nmintain  peace,  there  is  more  to 
hope  than  to  ti  ar  from  her  in  case 
we  were  at  war  with  other  powers. 
A  rupture  witli  her  would  throw  her 
innumerable  mercantile  marine  into 
tlie  jaws  of  our  cniiscrs,  ;ui<l  by  stop- 
ping her  exports  of  corn  and  cotton, 
cause  perilons  distress  in  her  veij 
vitals.  It  would  be  the  fabled  quarrel 
between  the  belly  and  tlie  members, 
luither  she  will  continue  to  take  our 
surplus  population  and  capital,  and 
send  us  what  commodities  she  lia.s  to 
spare.  May  it  be  long  before  wc  have 
need  of  alliance  with  our  Auiericau 
brethren  ;  but  many  a  cause  combines 
to  make  us  feel  sure  they  would  not 
fail  us  at  need. 

The  eminent  political  economist. 
Mill,  has  suggested  that  a  portion  of 
the  capital  now  emy)loyed  in  the 
States  in  manutacturing  articles  fur 
home  consumption  will  in  future  be 
transferred  to  the  production  of  corn 
for  British  use. 

**One  fact  is  dear,"  says  the  Mark- 
lam  Ejtprett,  **that  it  is  to  Western 
America  we  must  in  future  look  for 
the  largest  amount  of  cereal  produce." 
Much  of  the  eastern  soil  is  worn  out. 
The  census  of  New  York  for  1856 
nhows  that  her  wheat  crop,  once  so 
famous,  is  decreasing,  j)rincipally  by 
gradual  diminution  of  fertility.  *  In- 
(iian  corn  is  now  raised  where  Ceres' 
clawic,  golden  liarvest  used  to  be  ga- 
thered ;  just  as  in  France,  mrrastn^ 
or  buck-wheat,  grows  where  true 
wheat  formerly  gave  white  brea<l  ; 
and  as  in  Ireland,  where,  though 
better  than  a  black  cake  rewards  the 
farmer,  rj-e  and  bere  are  too  often 
grown  where  capital  would  produce 
wheat  and  barley.  If  wr  have  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  in  Anierira,  our  ruling  idea  is 
to  direct  attention  to  this  deteriora- 
tion  in  our  own  oountiy,  since  the 
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immense  loss  it  occasions  yearly,  of  a  region  across  the  Atlantic  so  con- 
probably  eight  or  nine  millions  ster-  siderable,  that  tiie  settlement  since 
uog,  can  only  be  remedied  by  care  on  swollen  into  the  United  Stales  miikee 
the  part  of  owners,  and  slock  on  that  no  figure  in  comparison  on  the  map. 
of  occupiers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Part  of  the  terntory,  Louisiana,  has 
as  England  looka  chiefly  to  Western  been  absorbed  by  the  RepabUc ;  bat 
Americii  for  foreign  grain,  so  she  may  Lower  Canada,  tlie  "  few  acres  of 
rejoice  in  the  fact  of  the  vast  capacity  snow,"  which  the  French  pretended 
of  that  country  to  afford  a  supiily.  not  to  care  for,  now  form,  with  Upper 
While  she  counts  1 1  ;  i  l^'c  by  centunes,  Oanada  and  ouier  British  possesnons, 
North  America  i.s  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  an  area  of  3,050,398  square  miles, 
and  while  she  cau  only  reckon  her  beii^  1141^232  square  miles  lai^er  than 
square  miles  by  thooasnds,  that  great  theareaof  the  United  States.  Here 
continent  counts  them  by  millions,  is,  verily,  both  an  outlet  for  the  more 
When  the  grand  vmnnrqrie  of  France  entcri>n8ing  of  onr  population,  and  a 
oaosed  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  oc-  granary  and  forest  for  ail  who  remain 
copies  two  rooms  in  tne  Biblioth^ue  at  home. 
Lnp^riale^  to  be  made,  he  roled  over  stwrnMite 

The  area  of  the  United  States  at  the  Peace  of  1788  was  .      .  820,680 

The  purchase  of  r.ouisi.ma,  1819,  added  about   ....  699,579 

Acquisition  uf  Florida,  Ibl  9,   6^,900 

Annexation  of  Texas,   318.000 

Onjgon  Treaty   308.052 

Treaty  with  Mexico, ....      ^      ...      .  622. 955 

2.936.166 

We  must  not  expect  too  much,  the  exception  of  the  rich  but  narrow 
in  calculatiuM  the  industrial  mission  belt  along  the  ocean,  be  also  regarded 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  food  as  a  wilderness  unfitted  for  the  use  off 
for  consumption,  A  dense  popula-  the  husbandman.  With  regard  to 
tion,  capable  of  exporting,  is  impos-  physical  geography,  the  following 
siblethronffhontherTast  central  puin,  table  shows  the  aieaofeseh  slope, 
which  is  a  Darren  waste,  unfit  f^r  til-  and  its  ratio  to  the  whdle  ana  of  tbfl 
lage  ;  and  the  space  from  the  Hockv  United  States : — 
Id^imtaiiis  to  the  racihc  must,  with 

1^  R«tio  of  Slorx"  tt» 

T«rito»y.  Sv»«Mil«.  ^i^^^TJ^ 

Padflc  slope.         .       •      •      .      •  786,008  .  •  •    26  09 

Atlantle  slope,  proper   814,418  .  «  <  l7*Ai 

Norilicrn  LakeiSpoD*  ....  112,649  .  •  .  3*83 

Gulf  region   325,637  t  .  .11*09 

MisrisBippi  Valley,  drained  bgr  the 

lOsrinippi  and  ito  tribatsHes,  •     .  1,817,582  .  .  41-47 

Total,      •      .  8,988,186  i  .  100-00 

Thus,  more  than  two-flfUis  of  the  na-  multitudinous  flodn  and  herds  whidi 

tional  territory  is  drained  by  the  might  otlierw'i.sc,  as  inAn8tralia,ier?8 

mighty  Mi.ssissippi.  Of  the  entire  area  to  enrich  tlie  world, 
of  the  States,  only  about  one-thir-      The  old  theory,  that  the  best  soil 

teen^  is  improved ;  about  one-eighth  was  the  first  occupied  by  the  pioneers 

more  is  ocfupicd  hut  not  improved,  of  civilization,  is  now  refuted,  and  the 

The  entire  number  of  acres  occupied  fair  conclusion  is  drawn,  that,  among 

Is  some  900,000,000,  or  nearly  one-  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  States, 

sizth  part  of  the  national  territory,  there  remams  soil  of  greater  fertility 

Yet  not  only  does  the  unoccupied  fwr-  and  ultimate  value,  than  is  to  be  found 

tion  (X)mprise  the  two  hujio  sterile  in  the  thirteenth  portion  actually 

distdcts  already  alluded  to^  out  there  under  cultivation.  Manv  nuUions  of 

is  still  greater  loss  by  reason  of  the  ricli  lands  in  North  Carolina,  capable 

condition  of  improvable  parts,  for  of  yielding  immense  returns  to  lalHnir, 

primeval  forest*  generally  cover  the  onlv  await  the  growth  ot  iwpulation 

nee  of  the  earth,  and  thus  exclude  and  wealth  ;  and  the  same  may  be 

man  from  applying  it  to  zearing  the  saidof  Qeoigia>Florida)and  AlA^T^^l^, 
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Tioolring  at  the  aggregate  exports  of 
the  oountnrfor  the  past  year,  l«57, 
to  learn  the  nrojlbrtion  due  to  cul- 
ture of  the  ao^  we  find  them  to  be  as 

follows : — 

DoUaif. 

The  Sea,  .  .  .  3,739,6-14 
Forest,  .  .  .  14,69tf,71l 
Agricaltare,  .  75,72S*0fl8 
Tobacco,  .  .  .  20,260,772 
Cotton,  .  .  .  131,575.d59 
Bsvprodoee,  .  2,109,105 
Manufactures,  .  30,805,126 
Specie  and  Bullion,  .  60,078,362 


Total  value  of  Exports,  338,785,065 

Of  which  there  was  due  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil  (agriculture,  tobacco,  and 
OOktonX  230,000,000  (229,661.832)  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
total  These  statistics  establish  the 
truth  that  agriculture  is  by  far  the 
largest  national  interest  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic :  the  other  interests  of 
industiy,  and  of  home  and  foreign 
commerce,  group  round  this  column 
of  the  State  like  pillars  in  a  cluster  : 
the  largcat,  aj^riculture,  in  the  centre, 
sup^rting  the  fabria  If  it  is  the 
Done,  not  the  Oorinthiaii  colmnn,  of 
the  Republic,  and  does  not  vie  with 
English  agriculture  in  that  beauty  <if 
natural  productions  which  meudurt\s 
the  degree  of  dviliation,  it  excels 
in^artificiril  means  for  supplyiiif^'  the 
▼oid  of  maniud  labour,  its  machmery 
bein^  chameterued  for  iuTentive  ad- 
aptability to  the  necessities  of  a  vast 
but  half-poopled  country.  Yet  though 
most  men  and  things  are  rough  in 
the  backward  parts  of  that  new 
continent,  nature  is  on  the  ^rrandest 
scale,  and  men's  miml.s  grow,  like 
her,  gigantic.  And  there  is  grandeur 
in  the  idea  that,  while  her  children 
glory  in  her  growing  greatness,  this 
IB  much  due  to  her  role  of  feeding  and 
dothing  half  the  Old  World. 

It  may  be  said  of  America  as  it  has 
been  Raid  of  Great  Britain,  that  she 
has  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute 
existence,  and  this  truth  beoomee  veiy 
-*-*'^~'"  m  this  oomundon,  when  we 


look  at  her,  not  alone  as  the  bountiful 
supplier  of  her  own  fast-increasing 
population,  but  as  destined  to  become 
in  all  hiinian  probobility,  above 
beyontl  their  wants,  the  greatest  grain 
market  in  the  world  j  ready  to  a^jsist 
Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Aeia 
on  the  other.  It  grows  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  not  simijly  the  large 
ortent  of  her  area,  and  the  small  den- 
tin of  her  population,  but  the  diver- 
sity of  her  climate,  the  fertility  of  her 
western  prairies,  her  Mississippi  Yal- 
lej,  her  Atlantie  and  Ptecifie  slopes, 
and  regard,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  her  farmers, 
her  public  schools,  her  agricultural 
aesoaationa,  and  her  free  press,  the 
expanding  influences  of  her  institu- 
tions, and  her  commanding  central 
position.  Our  discourse  cannot  be 
eon  eluded  better  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  our  excellent  American  au- 
thority, who,  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
gifts  poured  on  his  country,  ends  his 
Address  to  his  countrymen  with  senti- 
ments such  as  might  find  place  in 
the  songs  of  angels  : — 

••We  close  with  the  thought  eug- 
gcstive  of  thankftihiess  wnd  good  will, 
that  all  these  ajrencios  are  at  work  for 
the  benefit  of  our  universal  brotherhood, 
to  lighten  the  prtmeral  corte,  ndto 
compel  from  our  common  mother,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  a  common 
Father,  more  varied  and  aboodaot  har. 
vests,  with  greater  certainty  and  with 
lessened  toil.  Let  us  also' reverently 
remember,  gentlemen,  in  Olur  fti^j 
the  laws  of  political  economy  by  the 
guiding  light  of  statistics,  that  the  truths 
which  we  seek  to  discover,  are  a  part  of 
that  universal  law  whose  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.  Nor  let  us  ever 
forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  un- 
paralleled blessings,  tliat  the  happiness 
and  pru-iperity  of  a  nation  depend  in. 
finiteij  less  on  their  material  wealth, 
than  upon  the  observance  of  those  great 
rights  and  duties  which  onr  fathers  so. 
lenmly  recognised  when  we  took  our 
plaoe  in  the  family  of  nations." 
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We  part  from  the  work-a-day  world 
of  Flemish  France  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  Normandy.  But,  in  parting 
with  the  heavy,  ofton  sottish,  unim- 
pressionable Flemings,  we  must  re- 
cord our  belief,  that  M.  Audiganne 
sums  them  up  as  a  goremment  otti- 
cial  rather  than  as  an  indojiendent 
thinker.  He  declares  that  because 
they  have  snccumbed  easily  and 
tamely  to  the  consequences  of  the 
second  of  Decemberj  they  arc  more 
alive  to  enlightened  ideas  than  their 
▼Ivaoions  countrymen  of  Lyone,  and 
other  turbulent  industrial  f  ^itres.  In 
other  words,  M.  Audiganne  excuses 
and  applauds  the  impunity  which 
the  Flemings  gave  the  government  of 
Louis  Xap*3leon,  when  he  dcstrityed 
their  associations,  and  dispersed  them, 
each  to  work  for  nimsclf,  and  to  keep 
his  interests  aloof  from  those  of  liis 
neighbour.  Enlightened  ideas  then, 
according  to  M.  Audiganne,  aretho&e 
which  hisgoveriinient  puts  forth,  and 
only  these.  The  j»rinciple  of  associa- 
tion is,  to  him,  a  dream  from  Utopia. 
At  an^  rate  it  is  a  principle,  the  ap- 
plication of  whi<  h  IS  dangerous  to  a 
govemment  that  lives  by  inspiring 
terror  and  suppressing  the  expression 
of  free  thongnt  Banded  in  vast  bo- 
dies  by  a  strong  common  intere.st,  the 
working  cla.s-ses  art'  powerful,  and 
couiiiel  their  go  .  i  i  uuient  to  pay  them 
attention;  but  i.solated,  they  can  do 
little  or  nothing.  Bonapartists  un- 
derstand this  -f  and  in  France  work- 
men may  not  meet  m  mctEse  to  dis* 
cuss  even  the  most  peaceful  questions. 
Even  schoolmasters  may  not  lecture 
to  their  pupils  without  having  sub- 
mitted their  lectures  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

The  industry  of  Normandy  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  sections.  Here 
we  find  two  great  oommunitieB,  one 
working  away  from  home  in  great 
factories,  and  the  other  still  labouring 
in  the  native  village,  at  home,  with 
wife  and  children.  Here,  then,  the 
efl'ects  of  home  and  out-door  work 
may  be  studied  with  advtintage.  M. 
Jules  Simon  may  take  fibcts  hence  to 
fortify  his  already  eloquent  appeals  in 


roBtD  or  FRAKOI. 
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behalf  of  home,  and  the  virtues  which 
belong  to,  and  are  inseparable  from, 
home.  He  may  take  t  nem,  and  still 
he  may  preach  ;  but  not  in  Normandy 
mavbe  found  the  proof  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, with  advantage  to  the  modem 
exigencies  of  commerce,  to  break  up 
great  factories  emwloyin:^  l,r>0()  hands, 
and  return  these  hands  back,  men  re- 
IndindualuEedj  to  their  homes— there 
to  win  bread  for  wife  and  bairns. 

In  the  Seine -Tnfi'ri euro  and  the 
Department  of  Eure  great  agdome- 
rated  industries  exist,  while  the  re- 
maining part  of  Normandv  is  de- 
scribed oy  M.  Audiganne  as  the  clas- 
sic ground  of  home-work."  The  Bt»* 
pto  manufacture  of  the  Seine>Inf<Sii- 
eure  is  cotton  ;  and  the  centre  of  this 
busy  department  is  Old  iioueu,  that 
looks  as  little  like  a  manufacturing 
town  as  Salisbury  or  Oxford.  The 
old  Norman  city  remains  picturesque 
as  ever,  while  tne  French  ct)tton  lords 
build  their  spinning  establishment^ 
tlicir  weaving  sheds,  and  their  dyeing 
works,  round  about  her,  belting  her 
with  cotton.  In  these  factories  from 
two  to  five  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  each.  This  district  has 
large  woollen  manufactures,  but  these 
are  inferior  in  importance  to  the  cot- 
ton. Ell)onif  is  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade.  Then  there  is  Lou- 
viertj,  a  great  woollen  man u factory, 
with  it.s  j.icturesqnely-situated  facto- 
ries. The  Beine-Inf^rieure  includes 
also  ^eat  metal  manufactures,  as  at 
Romdly,  and  in  the  arrmdinemmi 
of  Evreux.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustr}'  of  this  department  (if  m  *-  ei:- 
cept  that  of  Louviers)  hardiy  dales 
beyond  half  a  century.  The  working 
cljuH.ses,  whose  labour  8upx>orts  this 

Sreat  and  increasing  centre  of  in- 
ustry,  consist  of  men  who  have 
strong  opinionsonthe  duties  and  rights 
of  employers  and  emploved.  Did 
they  not,  at  Kouen,  in  the  kevolution 
of  1846,  lead  two  manufhcturers 
through  the  streets,  barefooted,  and 
with  a  rf  ipe  about  their  neck  1 

The  rai)id  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  this  department  the  increas- 
ing oompetitioii  of  nanuMctarersthat 
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tended  to  lower  wages,  and  the  im-  dred  other  rights  to  protect,  and  they 
provcrncnts  in  machinery  that  ap-  will  discover  the  readiest  means  of 
peared  at  first  to  the  excited  and  protecting  them.  In  the  spinning- 
unfMl'irated  minds  of  the  workmen,  mills  among  the  valleys  about  Koucn, 
to  put  human  labour  at  a  discount;  the  regulations  of  the  mill,  upon  which, 
led  to  eaecessWe  erises  in  tbe  neigh-  master  and  man  are  agreed,  are  car- 
bourhood  of  R4)uen,  as  these  eras  in  ried  out  by  a  cure.  There  is  a  a/re, 
the  procjess  of  manufacturing  enter-  who  is  the  oldest  workman,  to  each 
prise  led  to  crises  in  England.  But  room ;  and  when  the  room  is  very 
at  tlie  preeent  time  there  are  influ*  large,  he  is  assisted  in  the  perform- 
enres  at  work  at  Rouen  and  there-  anceof  his  functions,  by  a  vicar.  This 
about^,  which  have  already  had  a  chief  has  authority  given  to  him  by 
aedutary  effect  upon  the  character  of  hi8fellow-W(Mrkmen  to  maintain  order, 
the  working  population.  The  reli*  and  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
fjioMs  schools  have  been  fictive,  sani-  agreed  regulations  of  the  mill.  He 
tarj'  othcera  have  been  worked  etfi-  lias  bower  to  punish  (usually  by  a 
dently  in  places  like  Martinville  (long  small  fine)  the  infraction  of  any  regu- 
the  di.-^gracc  of  Rouen),  and  uianu-  lation.  But  llie  or/r  has  a  severer 
facturer.s  have  been  l)nsy  in  the  ri^ht  punishment  tlian  a  line.  lie  may 
direction.  Nor  have  tlie  aitiauns  sentence  a  refiactuiv  urtiisan  to  Cov- 
been  idle.  They  have  instituted  and  entry,  or,  to  use  toe  French  slang 
supported  mutual  1  ii<  f  t  societies,  phrase,  to  a  punishment  known  as 
and  these  have  been  iieii>ed  by  the  couper  le  ventre.  The  artisan  under 
genend  council  of  the  aeparbnent.  this  sentence  is  avoided  in  the  streeta 
But  the  ignoraiK  e  which  has  spread  —in  the  mill  no  fellow-workman  will 
nuseiy  in  England  nmonp:  members  speak  to,  or  help  him. 
of  mutual  benefit  societies,  has  created  When  diilereuces  arise  in  the  mill, 
disasters  at  Rouen.  The  artisans  in  which  the  interests  of  all  the  hands 
of  this  busy  town  have  disregarded  are  conceme<l,  deleu'ates  are  appoint- 
the  tallies  of  actuaries,  and  have  pro-  ed  to  confer  with  the  employer :  the 
mised  more,  for  given  subscriptions,  ct/rc  is  not  necessarily  chosen.  He  is 
than  the  chances  of  human  life  would  cure  by  right  of  seniority ;  but  when 
enable  them  to  pay.  Bankruptcy  a  debate  on  the  interests  of  tlie  hands 
was  the  inevitable  result.  But  the  impends—when  labour  is  to  face  ca- 
evil  brought  a  compensating  good  pital—the  clearest  heada  and  most 
with  it  jSlen  saw  tneir  error,  and  facile  and  convincing  tongues  must 
made  wise  provi.sion  for  the  prcven-  l>e  chosen,  and  are  chosen  neeordingly. 
tion  of  its  recurrence.  They  araalga-  The  delegates  selected  are  thus  the 
mated  their  little  societies  under  one  ablest  men  among  their  companions ; 
wi.se,  general  guidance.  But  some  of  and  tliey  manage  to  obtain  iustice, 
these  soeieticii  remain e<l  ajiart  from  not  as  individual  workmen,  but  by 
the  general  alliance.  The  Society  of  the  power  which  their  representative 
Christian  Emulation  is  not  merely  a  character  gives  them.  By  these  ad- 
provident  society:  it  has  a  religious  mirable  arrangementH,  tlu' artisans  of 
complexion.  It  appeals  to  the  Chris-  Kouen  have  protected  their  interests 
tian  spirit  of  its  members ;  and  ga-  from  the  unfair  encroachments  of 
thers  them  together  solemnly,  and  capital,  and  have  given  a  magisteiial 
afibrd.s  them  moral  Ic^hoils.  Wliile  authority  to  their  elders  to  regulate 
other  societies  have  failed,  this,  the  their  workshops.  The  remarks  which 
most  numerous  of  all  the  provident  appl^  to  the  manufacturing  capital 
societies,  hits  held  together;  and  its  of  Isormandy  a{)ply  also  to  Ellxeuf, 
success,  in  the  midst  of  failures,  is  the  centre  of  the  French  ehtth  manu- 
an  honour  to  the  artisans  who  belong  factures.  Here  the  introduction  of  the 
to  it  Jacqnard  machine  created  troublea, 
The  associative  principle  has  taken  by  bringing  new  workmen  from  Lyons 
other  than  provident  forms.  Work-  and  elsewhere,  to  compete  with  the 
men  feeling  theirweaknesswhensepa-  unskilled  native  population.  But  time 
rated,  will,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  has  smoothed  the  difiiculties  which 
laws,  discover  a  means  of  making  their  markf^d  tbe  inevitable  introduction  of 
power  felt  The  law  protects  their  this  \v..iiderful  machine  (now  threat- 
children,  the  law  restncts  the  houia  ened  by  the  subtle  application  of  eleo* 
of  labour,  hot  artiaaos  have  a  hun-  tridty);  and  the  Mbwof  popidatioD 
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IB  bus^  and  quiet  They  are,  bow- 
ever,  jealous  and  snspidous.  They 

will  take  advantage  of  no  idea  that 
is  originated  and  aimed  out  by  their 
employers.  They  suspect  even  the  capi- 
talist who  seen  to  help  them  in  dear 
times.  A  manufacturer,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  bought  a  large  quantity  of 
rice  at  Havre,  intending  to  sell  it  at 
cost  price  to  the  artaaana  But,  al- 
though this  concession  would  have 

S'ven  their  children  clieap  food,  they 
imed  tbdr  backs  upon  it,  and  de- 
clared that  the  manufacturer  was 
trading  upon  their  necessities.  A 
profound  mistrust  characteriz/^  the 
population ;  and  this  mistmat,  acting 
upon  demoralize<i  minds,  creates  a 
dangerous  element  in  an  industrial 
town.  According  to  M.  Audiganne, 
the  manners  of  tne  working  popula- 
tion of  Ellxjeuf  are  lower  than  those 
of  the  sottish  liUois.  Some  improve- 
ments bs?e  been  accomplished  rinee 
this  author  described  tne  industrial 
regions  of  the  north  ;  but  his  picture 
of  large  rooms,  in  which  forty  beds, 
eontainingpromiscuonagruupaof  men, 
women, and  children;  and  of  the  low 
lod^^ngs  where  the  country  popula- 
tion, mewn  from  their  Tillages  to  the 
factories  (returning  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  nights),  rested  their 
tired  limbs,  represents  a  sueial  condi- 
tion ao  debasea  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
aible  to  find  a  parallel  for  it.  Ilcre, 
and  at  Louviers,  infanticide  is  almost 
unknown :  because  the  fallen  woman 
has  not  a  blnsh  left  to  caat  upon  her 
lalL 

It  is  diihcult  to  penetrate  this  vice 
and  ignorance,  beeanee  the  worldng- 

men  are  strongly  prejudiced  against 
their  clergy,  and  it  is  through  the 
clergy  only  that  thev  have  a  hope  of 
being  educated.  There  is  a  vide- 
ppread  fear  of  the  jiriestly  influence; 
and,  consequently,  religious  schools 
are  not  eirtensivefy  patronized.  The 
Norman  artisan  who  works  in  facto- 
ries is  a  shrewd  fellow  at  a  bargain. 
His  mind  is  concentrated  upon  his 
own  individnal  interest&  He  is  per- 
petually on  the  watch  lest  somebody 
should  take  advantage  of  bim.  He 
has  no  individual  character.  Massed 
among  thousands  who  lodge,  and  feed, 
•nd  work  as  he  lodges,  A  eda,  and 
works — an  atom  floating  with  other 
atoms  upon  an  even  current  of  vice 
and  debauchery — he  loses  the  peculi- 
arities that  were  his  when  he  worked 


in  bis  native  village  upon  bis  father's 
fields.    Home  destroye<l,  be  is  thai 

imhappy  creature — aman  -vvitb  dulled 
aftections  and  blunted  sensibilities. 
Could  be  re-create  his  home  to  him- 
self— could  he  hold  back  wife  and 
children  from  the  contamination  that 
is  everywhere  thick  about  them — 
could  he  rear  an  innocent  race,  anart 
from  the  vicious  and  the  debaucned, 
he  might,  with  the  education  that  is 
within  his  reach,  recover  the  purity 
of  the  village  life,  and  give  to  it,  more- 
over, a  grace  that  it  had  not  in  thb 
olden  time.  But  the  steam  pants — 
the  great  mills  yawn  for  labour;  he 
must  bow  and  enter,  and  be  one  of 
the  thousand,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
thousand. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there 
are  still  Norman  districts  where  ma^ 
nufacturing  work  is  done  at  home; 
and  where,  consequently,  the  indi- 
viduality dp  the  Individual  is  main* 
tained,  and  the  home  is  compact  and 
free  from  contamination.  Of  tlie.-^e 
districts,  Flers.  Caen,  and  TAigle  are 
the  centres.  The  district  round  about 
Flers,  comprehending  the  western 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Ome, 
and  including  Vire,  Cond^-sur-Noi- 
reau,  and  Fert^-Mac^,  is  the  great 
workshop  of  alniut  thirty  thousand 
toilers,  who  spin  and  weave  cot- 
ton and  wool,  but  ddefly  eotton. 
These  tliirty  thousand  offer  a  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  artisans  of  Uouen. 
The  cottages  are  musical  with  the 
rattle  of  the  loom ;  and  herein  father, 
mother,  and  children  together,  under 
the  roof  of  home,  work  harmoniously. 
The  life  is  tranquil :  the  father  is 
sapreme  director  and  master  of  the 
common  interests.  It  is  his  ambition, 
and  it  is  that  of  bis  family,  to  earn 
money  to  buy  a  field  that  shall  be- 
long to  them,  and  that  shall  bring 
fruits  enough  for  old  age  to  live  upon. 
The  Norman  peasantry  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  soil ;  to  it  tn^give 
all  the  labour  they  can  spare  from 
the  loom  or  the  spinning-wheel.  If 
they  have  no  agricultural  implementi 
wherewith  to  turn  up  and  plant  their 
little  patch  of  land,  they  borrow  them 
from  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  re- 
pay him  by  helping  him  to  get  hb 
harvest  in.  The  dauylitrrs  and  sons 
of  small  farmers  also  work  at  the 
staple  manufacture,  when  there  is  no 
out  door  work.  Throughout  this  dis- 
trict>  in  shorty  th«  population  live 
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both  by  the  cxiltiTation  of  land  and 
themannfootiire  of  cotton.  Whether 
this  kind  of  mixed  labour  can  hold 
its  ground  afjainst  the  cnmpetitinn  of 
the  great  factory  systciu,  time  alone 
will  prove :  but  that  it  brings  comf(»rt 
■where  it  (kjos  exi.st  ia  in  -iuitt'sUble. 
Through  the  crisis  of  1647  and  1848. 
this  district  felt  only  faintly  the  evil 
effects  of  a  panic  There  was  the  soil 
when  the  cotton  failed — the  soil  al- 
ways grateful  under  the  hand  of  man. 
Home  being  intact,  children  are  open 
to  the  good  intluences  of  Chri^;tian 
teachers :  fatliers  send  their  children 
to  school  Education  has  not  reached 
a  high  jpoint  among  the  population  of 
Flers,  because  tlie  stmn;,'  interest  of 
parents  tempts  them  to  withdraw 
their  children  frcsm  the  schoolroom 
directly  their  labour  may  be  utilized 
But  to'  the  child  who  has  to  win  it.s 
bread  by  the  labour  of  its  hands, 
labour  is  good  and  sound  education. 
The  child  should,  of  course,  have  its 
mind  cultivated  as  hi;^hly  as  it  can  l»e 
cultivated  without  neglecting  the  cul  - 
ture of  a  habit  of  indnsby.  To  give  the 
chUd  of  the  poor  man  a  habit  and  a 
love  of  labour,  is  to  teach  him  that 
which  will  be  his  best  fHend  and  bis 
■tronisiest  safiogoaid*  through  life. 

The  workmen  of  Flers  arc  watcr- 
druikers  through  the  week,  and 
dmnkarda  on  Sundays.  They  so- 
lemnly and  deliberately  set  apart  the 
seventh  day  for  boozinjj  bouts  in  the 
wine-shops.  Thiti  custom  Las  be- 
come fixed,  and  it  would  appear  un- 
as.saiIaVile  ;  so  that  people  regard  it  as 
somethin£  as  natural  as  attendance  at 
mass.  M.  Audiganne  has  given  an 
illustration  of  the  f(  eliii;^'  with  whicn 
women  regard  the  diunken  Sun- 
days of  Fiera  A  girl  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  young  man  who 
was  di;5tin;^ui.shed  a.s  a  Sabbath  roy- 
sterer.  She  was  asked  whether  nhe 
was  not  rather  afraid  of  the  youth's 
intemperate  habits.  "  Oh !  no,"  was 
the  rryily,  "  he  gets  drunk  only  on 
Buudaya  '  This  hebdomadal  intem- 
neraaee  is  tiie  only  vice  of  the 
Korman  spinners  and  weavers  who 
work  at  home.  Thoy  arc  a  moral 
race,  because  they  have  a  home  in 
wfaicK  the  legitimate  influences  of 
home  have  free  play.  Only  here  and 
there,  where  fartoncs  have  been  set 
up  iu  one  of  these  rural  districts: 
scandalous  stories,  unknown  until 


men,  women,  and  children  were  cast 
pell-mell  into  one  building,  haye 
grown  up. 

Passing  from  Flers  to  Caen,  Bay- 
eux,  and  the  district  stretching  to  Cher- 
bourg, we  find  home-work  still  keep- 
ing the  family  together.  But  in  these 
districts  women  and  girls  are  the  prin- 
cipal worker^  for  here  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  lace  manufao- 
turers.  Sitting  on  summer  days  Ix  fore 
their  cottage  doors,  mothers  and 
daughters  maybe  seen  weaving  the 
black  lace  of  Chantilly,  and  the  frail, 
white,  French  blondes.  These  groupe 
of  iudubtrioiis  homen  are  in  happy 
contrast  with  the  crowds  of  laughing, 
unseemly  1k>V!^  rn^I  l'IiIs  who  pour 
out  of  tiie  great  iCouen  fiictoriea  At 
Cherboiu-g  and  Bayeux  there  are  es- 
tablishments conducted  by  the  Wa- 
ters of  the  Providence  of  Rouen, 
where  children  arc  taught  at  once 
the  means  of  earning  theur  livelihood, 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  In- 
dustrial .s^chools,  pre,«ii<!ed  over  by  re- 
ligious teachers,  bring  up  a  steady 
and  honest  race  of  wives.  Here- 
alwaits,  in  these  lace  di.stricts,  every 
member  of  eveiy  family  works.  The 
females  manufacture  lace,  while  the 
men  dare  the  perils  of  the  sea  in  fish- 
ino;  smarks,  or  till  the  soil.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  thriving,  quiet  popuiaF' 
tion,  among  which  every  newAwm 
infant  is  a  new-born  bli-ssing.  Not 
less  than  7i women  are  employed 
in  lace  manufacture  about  C'acu  and 
Bayeux. 

Let  ti.s  note  a  wide  difference  in 
morals  between  this  district  and 
Rouen.  Fallen  woman  has  no  shame 
in  the  cotton  districts  of  Rouen — ^faer 
frailty  is  that  of  all  her  neighbours. 
But  about  Caeu  the  lace-makers 
working  at  home,  practise  virtue  as 
a  rule,  and  the  sister  who  falls  gener- 
ally leaves  the  country  in  disgrace 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  work 
with  sister  and  mother  over  the  same 
lamp,  and  now  she  cannot  meet  their 
eyes.  ^  She  can  no  longer  be  part  of 
the  wintor-erening  gatherings  to  work 
the  delicate  lace  in  the  warm  stables^ 
where  cousins  and  sisters  meet,  be- 
cause a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  might 
m\\  the  fragile  fabric  of  their  fingers. 
She  will  no  longer  be  a  welcome 
visitor  with  her  neighbours  at  the 
Kay  annual  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Dwrande,  where  she  has 
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prayed  and  feasted  once  in  every 
year  from  her  earliest  childhood. 

In  the  Ai^le  district  we  hnd  the 
Beata  of  vanouB  manufactures  hud- 
dled together:  12,0(H)  women  are  era- 
ployed  fjishionint;  gloves.  Many  fa- 
milies are  busy  about  Rubles  and 
Yeraenil  making  pins ;  and  in  the 
canton  of  Hreteuil  men  labour  at 
hardware.  In  this  population,  di- 
versely employed,  and  very  near 
great  factories,  the  ilklividuality  of 
the  individual  is  less  marked  than 
among  the  populations  of  Fiers  and 
Oaen.  The  work  is  hard,  and  of  long^ 
duration.  The  smiths  li.^ht  their 
forges  long  before  sunrise  ;  the  pin- 
maKers  must  work  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours,  for  the  pay  is  very  small.  The 
employers  pay  about  sixpence  for  the 
a4iu8tment  of  12,(X>0  pins'  heads,  and 
between  twopence  halfpenny  and 
threepence  for  amngiiig  the  same 
number  of  pins  upon  papers.  But  all 
members  of  a  family,  from  the  young- 
est to  the  eldest,  can  be  usefbl  in  pin- 
manufacture  ;  and  the  little  fjains  of 
each  ca.st  into  a  common  fimd,  enable 
the  housewife  to  compass  the  frugal 
wants  of  her  family.  The  family  m- 
fluence  perceptible  at  Flers  and  Caen 
is  also  perceptible  in  the  Aigle  dis- 
trict The  men  have  thehr  bMiea  at 
the  cabaret  on  Sundays ;  and  they 
have  their  ^reat,  riotous,  annual 
f6U  of  St.  Eloi ;  but  the^  have  a  love 
of  home  and  simple  habits,  whieli  the 
factoxy  system  has  not  yet  stolen  finom 
them. 

Home-work  has  its  sinister  side 
as  well  as  its  bright  side.  It  keeps 
a  nice  moral,  but  it  retards  also, 
very  often,  intellectual  development. 
The  factory  operative  is  a  quick- 
witted fellow.  The  necessity  he 
feels  for  watching  his  interest^*,  cul- 
tivates his  cunning,  and  multiplies 
his  intellectual  resources.  He  ob- 
tains a  broad  view  of  commerce  ;  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  a.sso- 
ciation  and  competition,  arc  dimly 
perceived  and  comprehended  by  hint 
He  is  able  to  talk  and  to  argue.  JIo- 
rally,  he  is  a  very  questionable  gen- 
tleman. He  has  small  respect  for 
female  honour— he  hardlv  frowns 
when  his  dau;.,'hter  falls  ;  hut  he  is 
intelligent— he  is  accomplished  in  the 
ways  by  which  his  worldly  interests 
may  be  fortified  to  repel  successfully 
the  encroachments  oi  capital  "  Ac- 
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compUshmenta,**  to  quote  Hone^ 

"upon  vice  are  as  beautiful  colours 
on  a  venomous  reptile."  Heading  and 
writing  are  weapons  that  may  be 
turned  to  good  or  to  evil  purposes; 
and,  when  all  home  influences  are 
destroyed— when  the  bed-chamber  is 
a  foul  cellar,  where  voung  and  old  of 
both  sexes  are  styed— the  sharp-wit- 
ted are  likely  to  become  monsters 
of  eviL  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  Freezeland  proverb  :— "  Far 
from  home  is  near  to  harm."  We 
watch,  then,  with  a  sad  interest,  the 
home-woricem  of  Hbrmand;;— tiie 
united  family  manufacturing  pins  or 
working  lace :  because  it  ia  clear  to 
us  that  prcdoutly  factories  will  arise 
about  Caen  ana  Flers  that  will  ab- 
sorb these  happy  families ;  and  that 
the  chubby  children  of  happy  villages 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  tlie  pale  in- 
habitants of  dirty  artisan  slums.  The 
misery  which  afflicts  Lille  and  Rouen, 
and  other  great  industrial  centres, 
may  be  alleviated,  it  is  true.  Tltm 
is  no  reason  why  factoiy  boys  and 
girls  should  not  become  honest  and 
virtuous  men  and  womeiL  The  spread 
of  education,  and  of  moral  precept 
and  example,  mny,  by  degrees,  re- 
create the  blessings  of  pure  homes  in 
Frendi  manufac^ng  districts,  and 
constant  advocacy  of  temperance  may 
disseminate  its  practice ;  but,  up  to 
this  time,  little  has  been  done — less 
in  France  tlum  in  England  or  Soothmd. 

The  reason  of  this  may  be  that 
the  French  artisans  are  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  the  priests  •  and 
that  they  lack  mechanics'  institutes. 
The  French  (Jovernment  declines  to 
Dcrmit  meetings  of  working  men  ; 
lor  how  shall  the  authorities  know 
whether  artisans,  met  ostensibly 
to  learn  arithmetic,  are  not  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  the  &>na- 
parte  I  Education  can  nnyve  but 
slowly  ahead  while  repressive  laws 
meet  tlie  working  classes  at  every 
turn,  and  restrict  their  activity.  A 
policeman  confronts  them  at  the  cor- 
!»er  of  every  street.  The  ministrj'  of 
public  instruction,  or  a  De  laGuerron- 
ni^re,  snatches  up  everybook  intend- 
ed for  their  benefit  The  social  re- 
former may  not  argue  freely ;  nor 
propagate  untrammelled  his  honest 
convictions.  A  masterly  little  book 
lies  before  us  ;  it  has  been  crowned 
by  the  Frendi  Academy.   It  was 
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written  in  l848-d ;  and  its  chaptera 

were  read,  successively,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  mutual  benefit  society  ea- 
tabUahed  at  Morlaix  :-;-a  little,  Dusy 
town  in  Brittany.  It  is  a  wise  and 
temnerate  volume,  written  by  a  clear- 
headed, ])ractical,  and  justly  thinking, 
man.  It  is,  in  short,  an  admirable 
book  to  sow  broadcast  over  an  in<hi.>^- 
trial  district.  It  teaches  by  example ; 
and  its  morals  are  pointed  humbly, 
as  morals  should  bo  iH>intf  d  by  every 
fallible  creature.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  has  had  an 
imraense  popularity  Totmd  about  Co- 
logne, and  all  Rhenish  Germany.  The 
French  edition  of  1858  is  before  us j 
but  it  is  au  edition  Bonapartized.* 
The  author.  Hippolyte  Violean,  has 
"consented  to  suppress  rli  '  -hapters 
in  which  he  discussed  communistic 
and  BOGialiat  doctrines.  HU  tongne 
ia  tied ;  he  may  not  speak  all  liis 
thoughts  to  his  countrymen,  alth(tuch 
these  thoughts  have  been  crowned  by 
the  approbatioti  of  the  most  learned 
body  in  his  country.  Priests  and  pre- 
fects intei'pose  themselves  between 
hiin  and  his  nudiencc ;  and  his  au- 
dience becomes  sullen,  and  saonten 
off  to  the  wine  shop. 

Yet  in  M.  Vioieau's  clipped  book 
there  is  matter  enough  to  do  neat 
good.  His  examples  are  drawn  from 
the  classes  to  which  he  appeals.  He 
seeks  to  teach  a  love  of  work,  by 
showing  the  ^eat  suooeases  of  patient 
industry.  lie  is  the  apostle  ttf  tem- 
perance ;  the  eloquent  advocate  of 
economy  ;  the  denouncer  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Saint  Monday  ;  the  in- 
culcator  of  all  the  virtues  that  make 
that  safi^uard  of  man— home.  His 
aneedotee  are  called  ftom  wide  fields ; 
but  they  are  all  apt  and  ^ood.  He 
teaches  how  the  slothful  should  be 
punished,  from  Amsterdam ;  and  how 
intemperance  should  be  a.s.^ailed,  from 
the  example  of  Father  Matthew,  in 
Enffland.  And  then  he  appeals  to  his 
fellow-workmen  to  look  abroad  upon 
the  TuuTerBal  eondemnation  to  laboor, 


and  to  accept  their  share  of  the 

tence,  bravely  and  ch'-erfuliv . 

**How  many  services  have  been 
rendered  to  humanity,"  he  exdaima, 
in  the  peroration  of  liis  first  lecture, 
**  by  men  who  have  remained  un- 
known, save  to  a  few  savans  !  Men- 
tion the  names  of  those  corporations 
of  workmen  who  covered  Europe  with 
architectural  wonders.  Where  are 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  artisans  and 
labourers  who,  as  unknown  soldiers, 
have  fallen  upon  the  battle-field;  of  the 
intrepid  sailors  who  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea,  or  massacred 
b^  savages ;  of  tlic  monks,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  saved  popular  liberty 
imder  their  habits ;  and  while  they 
protected  the  humble,  admonished  the 
great— who  crowded  to  meet  death  at 
the  bedside  of  the  pestilential  sick  ] 
These  workmen,  these  artists,  these 
soldiers,  these  sailors,  these  monks, 
faithiully  accomplished  their  task  ; 
and  the  generic  name  of  men  of  the 
people,  has  suffiwd-to  the  cravinas 
of  tlieir  aml)iti()n.  Tlieir  day's  work 
done,  they  have  left  usthcir  labour  and 
their  example  m  a  sublime  iulierit- 
ance :  assured  that  we  should  receive 
this  legacy  as  authentic,  without  giv- 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  sign  it 

*'Iiet  us,  then,  each  according  to  his 
strength  and  his  ability,  accept  loyally 
and  couragennsly,  the  legacy  of  our 
ancestors.  Let  us  iove  work  as  they 
loved  it ;  let  us  seek  in  it,  as  they 
sought  in  it  before  us— the  accom- 
plishment of  a  religious  duty,  the 
employment  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, the  glory  of  our  country,  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  families  !  .  .  . 
May  the  day  come  speedily  when, 
man  loving  work,  public  prosperity 
shall  be  sumcient  to  yield  work  to  all ! 
Modem  Utopists  promise  us  universal 
wealth  in  tlie  future.  Vainglorious 
theorists ! — in  themidatof  the  calami- 
ties whirh  tbey  create,  let  them  just 
find  the  secret  of  providing  work  for 
all— bread  for  aU,  and  we  will  cry 
*quitsr  for  the  rest" 


*  Sdftesde  KHiTiier,  Leetmes  Ik  une  Sccilt^  de  Beoonis  Matuels.  Far  Hyp* 
polite  VMeaa.  Qnatiidme  edition.  AmMse  Bray :  Fsris. 
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A  lilOXHD  OF  FAHijr. 

At  Pabftn  House,  when  the  wind  blows  Itigh,  there  is  heard  s  Boond  aa  of  a  lady  ^Itabug  ob 

thfi  harp — mournfully  but  Hwe<;tiy.  This  is  acoounted  for  in  the  following  ballad.  There  is 
near  the  bouse  a  holjr  well,  much  celebrated  in  the  country  for  its  power  of  working  miraculoos 
cures.  Two  old  towers  are  there  alio,  bnt  whether  they  have  any  relation  to  tm  ifteidents 
mentioned  in  the  hallad,  hajs  not  bepn  a'-certaiued.  Thtre  UftlfOK  mni  fif  gOHl*  Oft  Vhidl 
are  oirt-uiar  impreoaioui,  believed  to  be  those  of  fairj  feet. 


Th£  fair  mooulight  shines  cold  and  brigiiti 
And  hush'd  is  the  thunder's  roar : 

The  sea-birds  rest  on  the  ocean's  breast^ 
For  the  tempest'a  rage  is  o*er. 


II. 


Lough  Swilly'B  sea  sleeps  trau(iuiily, 

And  near  its  silent  tide. 
The  elves  tliat  dwell  by  the  Holy  Well 

In  fairy  mans  ^ide. 


ni. 

The'  all  is  still  on  dale  and  hill, 

At  midnight's  lonely  hour, 
A  harp's  wud  note  is  heiird  to  float 

From  loTeiy  Emma's  bower. 

IV. 

Why  roves  her  eye  so  anxiously 

Tlie  tranqnil  watets  o'erf 
Past  rock  and  rlift',  her  lover's  sidff 

Glides  swiftly  to  the  shore. 

V. 

He  has  scaled  the  tower  to  Eninia  s  bower. 
He  has  kist  her  throbbing  brow, 

Tho'  well  he  knows  his  direst  foes 
Watch  for  his  coming  now. 


VI. 

The  whirlwinds  sweep  o'er  the  raging  deep^ 
And  loud  is  the  sea-birds'  wail ; 

Hie  sailors  seek  the  shelter'd  creek, 
And  Airl  tiie  dripping  saiL 

VII. 

One  lonely  bark  o'er  the  -n-ntcn;  dark 
Sweeps  ou  while  the  thunders  roar, 

'Midst  tbtt  raging  stonn  &ir  Emma's  fonn 
Is  seen  on  uie  soimdittg  shove. 
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In  the  lightning's  glare  her  yellow  hair 

Gleams  forth  like  a  meteor's  ray ; 
And  the  tresses  tliat  veil  her  rhecK  BO  pale 
Aie  wet  witli  the  ocean  i>  nyrsky. 

IX. 

Her  haiiil  she  flings  o'er  tlic  moistened  stringil 

Of  the  harp  (for  the  bark  Bhe  knew), 
Tho*  sad  and  low  ita  maimiiXB  flow, 

And  wildly  the  sea-breeae  hlew. 

X. 

O  can  he  reach  the  siirf-toss'd  beach ! 

Will  hearen  her  lover  save  1 
The  maid  is  prest  to  that  lover's  breast, 

He  baa  Wi»ed  from  the  boiling  wave. 

XL 

In  vain  to  the&  aweet  maid,  the  aea 

Thy  lover  safe  has  given ; 
Vain  every  prayer,  vain  all  thy  care, 
And  mttimnr  d  thanka  to  heaTen. 

XII. 

For  now  appear  with  sword  and  spear, 

Thy  fatner's  armM  band ; 
Thy  tears  are  vain,  thy  lover  dain, 

Idea  bleeding  on  the  aand. 

xin. 

Poor  Bmma'a  ehiiek  each  hay  and  creek 

Re-echoes  'midst  the  storm  : 
In  death's  cold  ^Ta.sp  her  fair  arms  clasp 
Her  lover's  liieleBH  form. 

XIV. 

Their  lowly  grave  the  billows  lave^ 

And,  £^£ing  o'er  the  deep. 
The  pasBera-OT  with  tearful  eye 

For  lovely  Emma  weep. 

XV. 

And  now  no  more  on  the  cold  bleak  shore, 

Ajb  of  old  do  tiie  fairies  dwell : 
Nor  is  Bern  on  the  jfroiind  the  fairy  rOBlld 

Of  the  donoe  by  tb^oly  Well 

But  oft  is  heard  when  the  midnigibt  bird 

Shrieks  shrilly  thro'  the  skies, 
A  harp's  sad  wail,  in  the  raging  gale, 

'Bove  the  roar  of  the  tempert  lisei. 

H.  N. 
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OXm  POLITIGAL  OHOBBB. 

The  office  of  Choma,  a  time-honoured  a  state  denartraent,  the  special  busi- 

|)art  in  Shakspeare's  plays  as  well  as  ness  of  which  shall  be  the  prepara- 

in  the  Greek  drama,  and  tilled,  as  re-  tion  of  bills  to  l»e  laid  before  Parlia- 

spects  the  doings  of  the  world,  by  the  ment?   It  is  not  necessary  to  point 

jonrnala  of  the  British  Press,  obliged  to  cases  of  fiulure  consequent  on  tibe 

them,  so  soon  as  the  curtains  of  the  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  as  this 

Legislative  Theatres  in  We.stminster  want  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  but 

droppetl,  to  give  epilogues  on  the  se-  we  will  allude  to  the  main  obstacle  to 

veral  presented  pieces,  with  views  of  the  establishment  of  an  office  mam- 

the  various  plots,  some  criticism  on  fcstlysorequisite^  viz., the  repugnance 

the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  success-  of  the  public  to  mcreose  of  the  civil 

f  ul  and  the  coiulemned,  and  comments  department,  an  antipathy  carried  to 

on  the  princijial  actors.    Although  an  injurious  extreme.    An  English 

we  were  not  such  frcipient  s]>c(  tator8  Minister,  wlio  coiUd  readily  obtain 

of  those  stages  as  were  our  daily  con-  millious  sterling  for  additional  mili- 

temporariee,  nor  such  constant  com-  tia,  or  for  a  docen  more  line-of-hattto 

mentators  on  the  changeful  scene,  the  ships,  dare  not  ask  for  thousands  to 

parts  performed  were  so  interesting  expend  on  ])erfeeting  the  legislative 

uud  so  world-wide  iu  their  effects,  we  machinery  of  the  country.    If  this 

raise  our  voices  in  the  general  chorus,  machinery  is  inadequate,  no  wonder 

if  merely  for  the  sake  of  substituting  it  does  its  work  inetliciently.  Legis- 

a  little  applause  iu  some  parts  where  lation  is  the  capital  work  of  the  day, 

others  struck  harsh  notea  of  censure,  and  should  be  proceeded  with  syste- 

The  British  Parliament  seema  to  be  matically  and  oy  competent  hands, 

regarded  by  differing  men  in  a  hun-  Yet  the  country  pre-eminent  for  the 

dred  different  lights.  One  idea  of  the  perfection  of  its  material  mechanism, 

institution  is,  that  it  should,  each  eea-  la  terribljr  backward  in  ita  lepilatiTei 

sion,  pass  a  great  number  of  Acts.  Not  only  is  the  majority  on  the  minia- 

This  notion,  measuring  its  utility  as  terial  side  of  the  House  too  scanty  a 

one  wouUl  thatof  the  block-machinery  force  to  conduct  legislative  businesson 

bi  Portsmouth  dockyard,  by  the  num-  thepart  of  Government,  but  thoreia no 

ber  of  tilings  it  makes,  seems  crro-  adequate  ])rovi8ion  for  preparing raeft- 

neous,  since  it  surely  is  to  be  valued  sures.   Ttie  legislation  of  the  country 

aa  much  for  its  function  of  Bifl&ig-oiit  is  prepared  eleemosynarily,  without 

and  discarding  bad  matter  as  for  pasa-  aangned  assistance.   Any  one  may 

inggood.  Strangely  enough,  even  our  bring  in  a  bill ;  and  even  the  present 

moat  influential  journalists  vie  with  Gk)vemment  introduced  a  Iteform 

the  Moniteur  in  showing,  say  they.  Bill,  calculated  to  eflbet  an  oi^gaoie 

"how  few  raejusures  have  passed,  revolution  in  the  political  constituti<Hi 

though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  of  the  country,  but  framed  on  impar- 

the  French  organ  in  contnisting  the  feet  statistic^s  I 
British  Parliament  imfavourably  with      In  proof  of  our  premises  as  to  the 

the  efficiency  of  the  Paris  legisla-  hostile  feclingagainst  the  civil  service, 

tivc  body.   The  business  of  the  iatte%  there  was,  towards  the  close  of  the 

assembly  is  to  examine  and  sanction  seaivon,  a  strong  effort  made  in  the 

the  imperial  faquirements  laid  before  Lrjwer  House  to  get  rid  of  the  ciffioe 

it,  and  every  one  knows  why  ol>se-  of  Lord  Vnvy  Seal,  on  the  grounds 

quious  unammity  prevails.   No  Bri-  of  its  being  a  sinecure.  This  attempt 

ton  can  wish  to  see  approaches  to  the  was  reUoned  by  the  answer  tliat  toe 

French  process,  save  in  one  particular,  Ministry  r(  (juires  for  its  aid  one  or 

viz.,  the  elalwratc  manner  in  wliich  two  mcmlxTs  in  the  Cabinet,  who 

legislative  measures  arc  prepared  be-  have  not  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 

fore  they  are  submitted  to  the  con-  departmental  duty.    The  facts  are^ 

sideration  of  the  Senate  and  Corps  the  Prime  Minister  is,  as  First  Lord 

L^gislatif.   When  will  our  statesmen  of  the  Treasury,  only  a  chief  depart- 

reco^^ise  the  necessity  of  instituting  mental  officer;  not  an  independent. 
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mattached  Premicrj  like  the  Emperor 
of  the  French's  Minister  of  State ;  and 
his  oflBce,  if  unintonnitteut  like  the 
French  one,  would  kill  any  man  in  a 
few  years,  unless,  like  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne,  his  aim  were  not  to  do 
anything.  As  it  is,  his  oHice  of  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
moDS  requires  a  giant's  enei  so'  and 
corresponding'  industry.     Tliis  ex- 

{)lains  in  part  the  grievance  that  Par- 
iament  is  inadequate  to  its  business ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  explanation, 
which  must,  f(»r  the  most  part,  he 
found  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  upper 
departments  of  the  dvil  senrioe.  and 
espn  ially  in  the  want  to  whicii  we 
have  reteiTed,  namely,  of  a  perma- 
nent Legislative  Committee.  The 
memhersof  the  proposed  Commission 
would,  necessarilv,  be  mostly  distin- 
guished retired  lawyers  and  states- 
men :  and  their  control  would  be  ex- 
ercised over  whatever  .statf  might  be 
put  at  their  disposal  for  framing  new 
measures  and  consolidating  old.  An 
institution  of  this  nature  seems  to  us 
inevitable  ;  and  we  may  return  some 
day  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  what 
appears  to  us  as  needful  to  a  State  as 
an  engineer  corps  or  a  general's  staff 
to  an  army, 

British  political  organization  is  an- 
cient and  unwieldv  in  comparison 
with  French ;  and  though  the  Gothic 
walls  of  Westminster  Palace  inelu<le 
numerous  committee  nwms,  we  see 
none  impropriated,  lik(;  those  in  the 
Bureau  flu  Consfil  il  Ktut  in  Paris,  to 
the  preparation  of  legislative  mea- 
sures. Popular,  ill -judging  dislike  to 
enlarge  offioes  of  state  in  measure 
with  increase  of  the  British  Empire 
is  the  sole  ditiiculty — an  antipathy 
onoe  notably  opnoeea  to  the  creation 
of  Vicc-Chanc*  llorships,  although,  in 
the  w^ell-knowii  anecdote,  a  London 
solicitor's  firm  declared  it  would  be 
worth  their  while  to  pay  the  salary 
of  an  additional  Vire-Oiianeellor,  for 
the  sake  of  expedition  iu  business. 

l^mifestly,  whaterer  is  the  short- 
eoming  of  Parliament  in  the  matter 
of  passing  bills,  too  much  is  put  ujwn 
the  House  of  Commons  as  respects 
their  preparation;  and,  moreover, 
they  do  not  reach  the  House  of  Lords 
in  time  for  adequate  deliberation. 
The  manufiicture  of  statutes  is  not, 
liowever,  the  sole  business  of  these 
Chamlicrs:  the  rejpetion  of  projerted 
eoactiueiits  id  quite  as  valuable  and 


solemn  a  duty;  and,  again,  a  thou- 
sand mattOB  of  world-wide  import- 

aTice  eome  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  British  Senate.  Supervision  of 
current  State  expenditure;  discus- 
sions, almost  every  evening,  upon  a 
score  or  more  of  topics  ;  (inestious 
put  b^y  members,  and  careful  rei>iies 
Dry  mmisters ;  and,  not  least,  expres- 
sions of  oi»inion  uttered  in  Vtth 
Houses  on  existing  phases  of  foreitrn 
politico  It  is  in  this  last  particular, 
m  its  function  of  supervising  doings 
all  over  the  glol>e,  that  the  Hritisii 
A^mbly  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  An  Englishman,  ac- 
customed to  give  little  regard  to  what 
the  honourable  nicmlier  for  Little 
Petldlington  may  Niy  juj  t+»,  for  in- 
stance, tlie  annexation  of  Savoy,  or 
the  |)olitical  claims  of  Austria,  finds, 
when  on  the  Continent,  prominence 
given  to  such  speeches  in  all  the  news- 
paper prints,  and  sees  that  the  com- 
ments elicited  from  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  regarded  with  the  moment  due  to 
them.  No  such  elucidation  as  to  the 
views  of  foreign  powers,  no  such  ex- 
position of  the  sentiments  (»f  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  nations  are  to 
1)0  had.  The  intentions  of  despotic 
monarchs  are  seldom  discovered  until, 
diplomacy  batHed  and  at  faidt,  they 
become  apparent  by  the  steps  openly 
taken  for  imtting  tnem  in  execution. 
Such  secrecy  and  suddeniieas,  valu- 
able as  they  are  in  schemes  of  war 
and  conquest,  were  the  weapons  of 
crafty  and  sava'je  aires,  unsuited,  or, 
at  least  unworthy,  of  the  present  en- 
lightened time.  Tiic  publicity  of  par- 
liamentary debates  would  compel  the 
most  ambitious  llritish  Minister  to 
maintain  at  h  ast  an  appearance  of 
respect  to  the  rights  or  other  coun- 
tries. It  recpiires  and  gives  time  be- 
fore nishing  headlong  int«  war;  and 
though  there  may  be  loss  in  some 
wavs,  such  as  of  time,  opportunity, 
and  secrecy,  there  is  incalculable  gain 
on  the  siJe  of  forethought,  forlx-ar- 
anee,  and  justice,  sudi  as  a  mighty 
people  should  ej(hibit 

'Hiere  is  a  story  of  an  old  Indian 
general  oihcer,  who,  on  returning  to 
London  after  thirt^  years*  resideiioe 
in  a  country  of  halt -martial,  despotic 
law,  being  invited  to  go  and  hear  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
merely  said,  with  a  sneer,  *'  Why  !  is 
that  sort  of  thing  going  on  here  still  !" 
But  it  is,  i>eihapt»,  the  best  boast  of 
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Great  Britain  that  she  is  8elf-goYcm>  ing  a  guarded,  well-defended  stand 
ed  by  reprcsentativea  whnsp  duties,  against  an  inv.irlfr.  Wlicthcr  such 
as  Peers  and  Commoners,  are  not  less  fears  are  well  founded  foi a  moot 
on^us  and  honourable  in  their  ooim-  and  delicate  question.  For  the  pre- 
try  homes  thiin  in  tlieir  legislative  aa-  sent,  tlic  assurances  of  the  Emperor 
semhlies,  whose  (leportmeiit  in  von-  of  France  and  his  Ministers  have 
ducting  the  business  uf  the  state  is  guue  some  way  towaids  remedying 
ever  opim  to  public  comment,  and  is  the  distrust  his  warlike  and  ag^wo- 
almost  invanaljly  marked  with  a  izing  career  of  last  year  occasioned, 
decency,  dignity,  and  independence  But  the  measures  taken  to  place 
superior  to  what  edsts  in  the  ooun-  England  in  a  moderatelj  defensible 
oils  of  other  nations.  stat^  arc  based  on  considerations 
Among  the  good  legislative  results  wider  than  the  policy  of  any  parti- 
of  the  session,  are  amalgamation  of  cular  French  ruler.  She  has  for 
the  Indian  troops  with  the  Queen's  years  been  singularly  and  dang^ 
army,  which  promises  securer  nold  of  ously  defenceless,  and  no  nation 
Hindostan,  and  gives  command  of  wiiich  respects  herself,  and  intends 
the  general  services  of  forces  ado-  others  to  respect  her,  would  tolerate 
quale  for  garrisoning  the  British  em-  a  continuance  of  that  condition*  It 
pure  at  home  and  abroad.  Hi c  pass-  is  with  unK'b  ])ain  we  nlhule  to  the 
ID^  of  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  for  parties  within  iier  precincts  who  con- 
tfatt  country  cannot  but  be  viewed  stitute  part  of  her  political  wealcneaB; 
with  gratification,  as  an  evidence  of  namely,  tlic  ultra-peace  i^romotcrs, 
the  solicitude  of  the  Tji'gislature  to  and  sonip  imliaj>py  malcontents  in  our 
do  all  that  laws  can  accomplish  to-  own  country.  Of  the  two  factions,  the 
wards  improving  the  relation  of  own-  former  is  far  the  most  dangerous,  be- 
er and  occupier  of  land  in  this  coun-  cause  its  leaders,  who  would  preach 
try ;  and  though  we  are  of  those  who  peace  until  there  would  be  no  peace, 
deprecate  exceptional  legislation  for  wear  the  8emblan(^  of  those  milu 
property  in  this  kingdom,  we  con-  animals,  to  resemble  which,  says  the 
ccive  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  Fremli  proverb,  is  sure  to  attract 
both  landlords  and  tenants  to  give  the  wolves.  The  Irish  disloyalists 
the  new  statute  a  fair  trial,  by  co<  are  quite  unmistakahle.  These  lat- 
operating  to  use  its  pnnnsions  so  far  ter,  having  marked  themselves  as  se- 
as they  may  be  applicable  and  advan-  parate,  nuist  incur  tlio  conscqncncra 
tageous.  true  it  is  that —  of  the  self-sought  sciiaratiou  ,  aud 
\     V      1     t  ,  «>.  1     )  for  the  former,  even  one  of  tlieir 

Ihe  laws  live  only  where  txio  law  aoUi         ,  «r  i  i 

Spokesmen,  Mr.    Cobden,  acknow- 

Ob«diaiic«  to  th*  work*  u  bind!  us  to."  ledges,  that  when  France  builds  a 

Une-of>hattle  ship,  England  should 

Yet  there  will  be  few  dissentients,  build  two.   Tlio  truth  is,  both  fac- 

wc  conceive,  from  our  ^lositinn,  that  tions  are  honest  at  bottom,  but  are 

to  carry  out  the  law  as  tar  us  possible  a  little  silly  and  a  little  over-zealous : 

is  a  principal  loyal  obligation,  espc-  and  there  is  no  doubt  how  all  of 

daily  in  Ireland.    TTaviny;  thanked  them,  save  perhaps  a  few  misguided 

our  Government  for  this  piece  of  ten-  or  eccentric  men,  would  act  in  case 

tative  legislation  towards  perfection-  of  such  an  emergency  as  is  thus 

ating  the  relationship  of  Irish  land-  suggested  by  the  OhoniB  in  *'Heni7 

lords  and  tenants,  let  us  congratulate  VI.  : — 

the  present  Ministry  on  their  triumnh  «  ^er'i  not  o  iIimm,  thi*  whUo  joa  Uv*  aft 

in  the  matter  of  the  National  De-  jar, 

fences,  and  then  proceed  to  the  griev-  The  f.arful  French,  whom  you  I»t«j  vanqui.-ihc.!, 

ance  that,  while  Ireland  will  have  to  Should  make  a  sUrt  o'er  mm,  and  vanquish 

pay  her  quota  of  the  consequent  tax-  jpooP 

ation,  the  prqiected  outlay  in  fortifi-  The  ultra  peace-mongers  of  Man- 
cations  here  seems  cjuitM  inadeipiate.  chester,  and  the  separatists  of  our 
The  idea  that  oui*  country  midit  own  country,  form  too  smsUl  a  frac- 
again  become  what  she  has  often  tionoftbe  population  of  the  United 

been,  the  point  for  attacking  English  Kingdom  to  be  a  real  cause  of  uneaisi- 

jwvver,  is  so  horrible,  no  Irishman  n<  .ss ;  and  the  volunteer  movement, 

can  see  without  upprehcusiou  the  which  hu^  so  largely  developed  itself 

inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  mak-  during  the  late  sessiony  baa  ro^assored 
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the  public  mi&d  at  home,  and  im-  recently  purchased  nobilitation  ;  and 
meniely  inereued  the  respect  -with  though  it  it  ahnoet  equally  dear  that, 
which  Great  Britain  is  regarded  where  men  i)<)asess  larj^'e  private  for- 
abroad.  One  of  the  happiest  fea-  tunes  combined  with  hereditary  repu- 
tures  of  the  muveruent  is,  that  the  tation,  tlieir  integrity  will  probably 
Firench  perfectly  undexvtand  no  me-  be  superior  to  that  of  needy,  rinng, 
nme  is  intpnd'Mj  :  yrt,  ;\f  tl;.-  same  adventurers  ;  still  nothing  can  be 
time,  eouipreheud  that  the  ciiiv^lry  more  advantageous  for  our  aristo- 
of  tMU  armament  is  as  resolute  as  in  craey  than  that  they  should  be  sub- 
tile age  when,  in  the  first  sei  ne  of  the  ject  to  the  j^ous  comments  of  an 
eecond  act  of  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  opposition  press,  since  sueh  strictures, 
enter  "Chorus,"  unii  niiK  iiig  : —  or  liability  to  them,  atJt,  hh  the  Duke 

4.              ^.1.  ri.   1  J        fi  ofWellington  said  of  the  bow-window 

*' !<iow  all  tb«  Touib  of  Lmc luid  are  on  fin,      >     «ru-.  i   4-.  «  _ 

JL^^^iMMnminiltwvMtMr  »°  Whites  Club  liouse^  in  keeping 

gentlemen  in  order. 

There  is  every  promi^  that  profi-  One  of  tiio  political  ithenoniena 

f^enef  In  tike  use  of  the  rifle  will  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session 

become  as  gnner  il  in  En^^land  and  was  the  unusually  virulf  rit  Hbime  of 

Scotland  as  in  iSwitseriand ;  and  that  ail  j^irties  b^  tho  newspaperu  kept 

our  volunteer  anqy  will  r^n  into  a  by  Henrs.  Bright,  Oobden,  and  Co., 

permanent  and  valuable  histitiition.  excepting,  of  course,   thia  party, 

The  recent  review  at  Knowsley  h;w  and  the  Radical  clique  supporting 

shown  what  a  splendid  bcKly  of  men  it ;  for  those  journals  were  just  aa 

a  sittde  eountj  can  turn  out,  and  fiiisonidy  laudatory  of  their  keepers 

also  the  patriotic  and  generous  feel-  as  t}ir  y  were  odiously  abusive  of 

ings  of  the  noble  lord  who  re|)reHent3  Whig  and  Conservative  statesmen, 

one  of  our  illustriouslv  historic  fauii-  Though  more  dependent  than  the 

Kes^  and  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  general  preML  these  dcmooatic  papers 

great  parties  whir  h  alternately  go-  c!:>iin  !^T»er:ial  independence,  and  ex- 

vem  the  country.    The  thirteenUi  Libit,  ai>  their  worst  feature,  an  abom- 

Earl  of  Derby  receiving  11,000  to-  inable,  intolerant  antipathy  to  the 

lunteers-in-arms  in  his  ancient  park,  really  independent  press.    The  ri.se 

was  a  spectacle  such  as  no  other  na-  of  these  penny  prints  is  well  known 

tion  has  ever  exhibited,  botue  princely  to  have  been  occa^sioncd  by  the  sur- 

Iiouse.'t  subiect  to  the  Empertms  of  i)ri.se  of  aome  leaders  of  the  Anti«Ooni 

Austria  and  Russia  mav  stirpriss  the  Liiw  League,  tliat,  after  the  success 

British  nobility  in  wealth  and  magni-  of  that  agitation,  the  leading  mwr.- 

fioeace,  yet  not^  we  conceive,  excel  papers  were  quite  ready  to  oppose 

them  in  the  attaidiment  of  thdr  scnne  further  radi<al  seliemes :  * 

huniblor  neighbours,  an<l  have  cer-  them  neifntors,  fimling  tliey  could 

taiiiiy  never  seen  such  a  muster  of  not  command  the  existing  presi*,  set 

armed  volunteers  around  any  one  of  up  a  rival  one,  which  would  do  as 

their  castles.    Noblemen  such  aa  are  they  bid  it.    Hence  t!ie  insolence 

the  pillars  of  the  Hritisli  State  and  with  which  the  leading  jouruak  are 

ornaments  of  our  great  Queen's  court  treated  in  platform  harangues,  and 

are,  unfortunately,  rare  upon  the  Con-  hence  the  attonpt  to  inc  rease  the 

tinent.    Last  spring,  some  wretched  sale  of  the  penny  prints  l.v  t  iking 

vmum  of  iinaneial  robbeiy  by  men  in  the  duty  otf  paper.   The  loiiowing 

high  plaoes  in  Austria  tempted  our  statisties  hare  been  given  us  aa  a 

democratic  press  to  hold  them  up  as  representation  i>f  tlie  increased  sale 

i  nstances  of  aristocratic  vice,  thouirh  of  jouiuals  since  the  last  fivt;  years  :— 
it  w&i  plain  that  the  plunderers  had 

IMS.  IMS. 

Whole  circulation  of  daily  papers,  .  .   70.000             ano  noo 

The  Time*  newspaper,    ....   60,000  5U,ouo 

Ftoportion  of  the  7'tm«9,  .   fths    whole.    Kot  ^th  of  whole. 

If  those  figures  may  be  relied  on.  Ready  as  the  radical  school  is  at 

competition  against  tiie  lea<ling  jour-  assault,  it  ia,  of  course,  open  to  reta- 

nal  of  the  age  has  prevented  an  in-  tiatory  remarks.  To  take  a  weapon 

crease^l  circulation,  wliich  its  pro-  from  their  own  nr  ev:il   ;\n  Miitli -r 

prietors  might  fairly  have  counted  on.  sincerely  devoted  to  j ust  views  ol  tlie 
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democmtic  form  of  aoTerament,  tlic 
late  M.  do  Tocqueville,  may  he  citetl 
as  having  drawn  the  following  nota- 
ble contrajit  between  political  leadeni 
of  the  manufactaring  and  of  the 
landed  claM^- 

"  >sr>t  nlyarethe  rich  man  nf.^rtnrprs 
not  united  solidly  among  thcuiselvcs, 
bttt  ooe  may  t»y  there  is  no  real  tie  be- 
tween the  poor  nn(!  tlierich.  The}'  iire 
not  fixed  in  perpetuity  near  cacli  oilier; 

interettboonlfoually  dm  Willi;  them  to- 
gether, fir  separating  them.  The  work- 
man generally  depends  on  the  masters^ 
bnt  not  on  a  certain  master.  These  two 
men  meet  each  otiier  at  the  factory,  and 
do  not  know  each  other  elsewhere ;  and 
while  they  arc  joined  on  one  point  they 
remain  eTtretnely  (Hstant  an  all  others. 
The  miuiuluclurcr  asks  nothing  from 
the  workman  but  his  labour,  and  the 
workman  expects  nothing  from  him  but 
his  wages.  The  one  ia  not  ci.i{a{jed  to 
protect,  nor  the  other  to  defend,  and 
they  are  not  bound  together  in  a  per- 
manent manner  by  either  hahit  or  duty. 
The  aristocracy  which  owes  its  birth  to 
commerce  rar^lyi  if  ever,  fixea  itself 
amongst  the  industrial  populadoQ  which 
it  directs  ;  its  ;iini  is  not  to  gOTflffll  thifl 
class,  but  to  make  use  of  it. 

••An  uriatoeracy  to  oonstitated  eonld 
ncvt-r  have  a  f^oat  hold  on  those  which 
it  employs;  and  if  it  succeeds  in  seizing 
them  for  a  moment,  they  are  not  long 
in  escaping.  It  has  no  will  and  no 
power  to  act.  The  territorial  «risto- 
eraey  of  ancient  times  was  obliged  by 
la«v,  or  considered  itself  obliged  by  cus- 
tom, to  succour  its  scrritors  and  relieve 
th<^  distresses ;  but  the  manufiu:titring 
nrislooracy  of  our  day,  after  havitif^  im- 
pOTerished  and  degraded  the  men  it 
makes  use  of,  gived  tliem  up  to  pobllc 
charity  in  time*!  of  dilliculty.  This  re» 
Bultii  naturally  irom  M'hat  precedes, 
Between  the  workman  and  the  master 
the  rel.itions  are  frequent,  bm  there  is 
no  real  association.  1  iK'lieve  that,  to 
t49ike  it  all  in  all,  the  mannfacturing 
aristocracy  that  we  seo  growing  up 
under  our  eyes  is  oue  of  the  harshest 
tbat  has  yet  appealed  apon  the  earth.** 

Without  subeeribing  fully  to  thia 

severe  picture  of  the  employer  claw, 
there  can  l>e  no  (fiu'stion  but  that  it  is 
true  in  its  priucipai  and  general  fea- 
tarea,  since  the  relationship  between 
manufacturer  and  operative  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  produce  permanent  and 
attached  ties.  Hitman  nature,  how- 
ever, p«rticularty  in  England,  has  in 
many  cnses  triumphed  over  the  ego- 
istiui  niUTuw,  and  antagonistic  cba- 
ttfitet  of  the  compact  between  nanu- 


facturing  wealth  and  manual  labour ; 
ftir  tlie  instances  are  not  few  in  which 
duties  have  been  recognised,  as  re- 
flective from  each  to  each,  such  aa 
by  no  means  appear  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  mere  wa^^es  contract.  Most  vahi- 
ablc  are  these  cases,  because,  in  tiuitjs 
of  depression  and  oaniter,  the  needy 
will  recollect  that  tlie  t*tem  and  short 
measure  of  a  couiniercial  compact  was 
not  the  only  one  dealt  to  them  in  days 
of  pro.s])e rity.  Begaiding  the  position 
of  the  political  leaders  of  thiacla.s.«i  in 
wluitever  approaches  they  may  pre- 
sent to  the  puts  of  patriots  and  states- 
men, it  Is  m  these  lights  we  depre- 
cate over-reliance  on  men  who.  mnk- 
iug  wealth  bv  foreign  trade,  arc 
tempted  to  seek  for  peace  by  daoger- 
ous  concessions ;  and,  their  wealth 
being  exposed  to  risk  in  case  of  tu- 
mults, are  less  independent  than  land- 
ed proprietors.  Sir  Walter  SooU 
obscarves^  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte : — 

**Whtle  law  and  order  continue,  pro-^ 
pcrty  has  always  the  superir^r  iuflupnce 
over  those  who  may  be  desirous  ot  m- 
fringing  the  paUte  peace;  but  when  law 
in  in  a  {Tent  measure  destroye<l,  the 
weaithy  are  too  much  disposed  to  s^.'ek 
in  sahmisfliCHi  or  change  of  party,  the 
means  of  securing  themselves  and  tlieir 
fortune.  The  property  which,  iu  ordi- 
nary times,  renders  its  owners  bold,  be- 
comes, in  those  of  imminent  danger^  the 
cause  of  their  selfish  cowardice. 

This  remark,  however  true  of  pos- 
sessors of  floating  wealth,  is  not  nearly 
so  true  of  owners  of  fixed  property 
CHT land,  which  is  not  so  liableto  spolia- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  governmental 
powers  have  been  largely  invested  in 
this  Uist  class,  because  of  its  ooneer- 
vative  and  determined  disposition. 
These  great  powers  confidea  to  the 
landed  itroprictor  arc  too  various  and 
complicated  to  notice,  save  to  ohserre 
that  they  embrace  the  preservatirm  of 
law  and  order  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  including,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  tnc  representative 
system,  preponderance  in  the  House 
of  Oommons.  How  the  former  power 
has  hem  exercised  over  a  people  who 
would  not  pulimit  to  its  abuse,  the 
face  of  £ngland  shows,  shining  as  it 
does  with  the  calmness  and  bright- 
ness of  law  and  order.  Tiie  lattw  is 
less  visilile,  and,  it  in  to  lie  appre- 
hended, less  wcil-kiiowu  to  the  multi- 
tude^ darkened  as  their  vision  too  of- 
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tcu  is  by  a  jealous  and  malignant 
press. 

Let  us  take  one  yinint  alone,  the 
dealings  of  Parliament  with  the  arti- 
Mm  claaa    The  whole  tendency  of 

British  legislation  since  the  Peace  has 
been  to  relieve,  instruct,  and  elevate 
the  poorer  part  of  the  three  united  na- 
tions : — one  financier  ntter  another 
has,  in  the  matter  of  adiiistnicnt  of 
taxation,  increased  the  burdens  on 
propertv  and  reduced  those  which 
touch  the  inoome  of  the  proletaire; 
grants,  grndniilly  swollen  from  thou- 
sands to  millioiia,  are  annually  made 
for  the  education  of  the  poor;  parlia- 
inentar>'  interposition  has  reduced  the 
maximum  of  daily  lal)our  in  the  fjreat 
manufacturing  branches  of  iiulustry 
from  fourteen  hours  to  t«n  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  matter  in  which  the  Le- 
gislature has  fail^  in  its  duty  to- 
wards the  lower  orders,  it  is  in  the 
weak  indulgence  which  has  left  the 
foolish  and  the  wicked  among  them 
free  to  destrov,  b^  combination  and 
Intimidation,  the  liberty  of  the  lowest 
workman  and  the  niaintcnanci;  of  tlie 
industrioug  ;  thus  sutiering  a  licem  e 
not  permitted  by  the  governmeiita  of 
the  Continent.  Yet  in  democratic 
haran^ies,  we  hear  talk  and  com- 
plaints of  "class  legislation r'  and 
of  "the  monopoly  of  power  by  a  single 
class,"  the  territorial  aristocracy,  of 
whom  the  demagogues  are  so  jealou.'*, 
if  only  because  tne  working  uhiss, 
when  in  dispute  with  their  employers, 
nsu  a  My  select  umpires  from  tliat  class. 
Hitherto,  whatever  questions  sus- 
ceptible of  legislation  existed  between 
operative  and  employer,  landlord  and 
tenant,  advocacy  of  the  just  cau.'?e  of 
maQually-labouring  men  has  been 
annously  listened  to,  and  roanir  mea- 
sures have  ]ia.Hse(l  in  their  favour. 
These,  however,  do  not  satisfy  the 
demagogue,  who  would  transfer  par- 
liamentary power  to  artisans,  expect- 
ing to  ri3e  to  power  on  their  shoulders. 
Ttunking  tha^  if  measures  like  the 
late  Reform  Bill  with  flirther  exten- 
sions of  the  suffrage,  passed,  he  and 
a  comrade  or  two  would  become  po- 
tent Tribunes  of  the  People,  he  looks 
forward  to  displacing  the  landed  aris- 
tocmcy,  and  wielding  the  authority 
acquired  by  the  |>e<:»ple,  yet  so  adroitly 
as  to  direct  the  storm,  not  bend  under 
it  But  when  the  House  of  Com- 
monn  fh  ruld  bec'nip  t!ic  scene  of  fre- 
quent and  fierce  dii»i)utes  between  the 


artisan  class  and  their  employers, 
the  loss  of  uninterested,  impartial  le- 
gislators would  soon  be  apparenty  yet 
too  late. 

Were  almost  every  borough  domin- 
ated by  manual  labourers,  tlie  kind  of 
class  monopoly  of  power  would  exist 
which  is  certain  to  produce  class  le- 
Illation  and  class  tyranny.  A  rul- 
ing multitude  has  olijccts  almost  ne- 
cessary to  the  life  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, and  sees  a  small  class  above  it, 
from  which  it  may  hope  to  gain  more 
or  less,  but  Bees  none  around  it  which 
it  feels  bound  to  r^ardj — a  ruling  few 
are  always  under  restraint,  from  the 
very  i)aucity  of  their  numbers,  and 
are  amenable  to  public  o|>ini{m,  whilo 
a  democracy  cares  little  tor  any  opin- 
ion but  its  own.  There  is  no  actual 
dominaiu  y  of  any  one  class  by  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliiunent : 
but  the  supremacy  of  the  rich  ana 
educated  is  assuredly  better  for  all 
cla.'isi's  than  ascandaney  of  the  needy 
and  iguorant. 

Lord  John  RusseU's  fourth  Reform 
Rill  has  l>ocn  the  disgrace  of  the  Mi- 
nistry and  the  ridicule  of  the  session. 
It  pleased  nu  party,  not  even  its  au- 
thor. Hurriea  into  the  world  before 
its  time,  without  sufficient  previous 
calculation,  the  abortion  died  of 
want  of  nourishment,  a  lingering,  yet 
certain  death.  Whatever  motiv«i 
may  induce  statesmen  for  the  future 
to  propose  a  llcforin  Bill— and  we 
look  forward  anxiously  to  see  the 
number  of  respectalilc  electors  largely 
incrtased— we  trust  that  the  idea  of 
securing  temponuy  popidarity  will 
not  be  mduded  among  them. 

In  France,  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  workjng  classes  at  remu- 
nerating w  ages  constitutes  the  chief 
solicitude  of  her  l^i  vernment.  They 
have  no  other  property  but  their 
labour;  and  unless  they  can  live  in 
tolerable  comfort  by  it,  having  no  re- 
fuge in  a  poor-law,  distress  maddens 
them  into  turbulence.  Within  Uie 
last  month,  the  Emperor — ^the  second 
of  a  dynasty  |3laced  on  the  throne  by 
the  effects  of  inattention  to  tlie  state 
of  the  work  people  of  the  capital — 
has  ordained  nee  admission  of  oread- 
stuffs  for  one  year,  to  guard  against 
any  ill-residt  from  continued  inclem- 
ent weather.  In  cases  of  extremity, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  public  fVmds 
would  !>e  eni]>loye<l  to  lay  up  vast 
stores  of  grain.   Existing  provisions 
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for  keeping  the  priee  of  hreml  down 
in  the  metrotMHis  arc  well  known. 
In  short,  the  Bonaparte  government 
does  what  no  other  French  govern- 
ment did,  viz.,  consider  the  wants  of 
the  people.  We  may  depend  on  it, 
this  vlrtuOi  ou  which  the  popularity 
of  his  ret^  resto,  was  the  aetuating 
motive  in  signin'^  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  January,  1860.  An  oppo- 
site school  of  economists  has  long  nad 
too  much  weight  with  our  rulers — 
the  school,  not  of  Abel,  but  of  Cain, 
with,  for  its  motto,  "  Am  I  my  bro- 
ther's keeper  f"  denying  that  govern- 
ment has  much  concern  in  what  may 
l>efall  the  sons  and  daugliters  of  toil 
But  what  is  the  use  of  government^ 
unless  to  extend  protection  in  the  best 
senses  of  the  term?  The  snhi<  pcnmli 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  law.  Look 
at  the  French  government  as  we  will, 
we  cannot  disregard  the  admirable 
prof)fs  it  often  gives  of  earnest  soli- 
citude for  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
ordera.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  wc  have  long  seen  with 
resrret  the  t;r«i\vth  of  less  patriotic 
principles,  fostered  by  that  over-free 
school  of  economists,  promoted  by  a 
coterie  of  manufivcturers  of  a  8|><icial 
commodity — calico — and  flourishing 
on  the  snules  of  the  idle  classes,  who, 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  benefit  by 
c<»mpetition,  and  therefore  eagerly 
advocate  any  system  which  would 
cive  them  the  most  goods  for  the 
feast  money.  Hence,  cotton  lords 
on  tite  one  hand,  and  fundholders 
and  annuitants  on  the  other,  have 
joined  in  applauding  the  eommeroial 
treaty  with  France,  which  promises 
increased  export  of  Manchester  goods 
and  import  of  Freneh  wines,  brandy, 
aad  a  hundred  otlier  articles  of  lux- 
ury, at  ii'(hi<'('d  pricea  The  latter 
economic  claas  desire  to  buy  iu  the 
foreign  market  becaose  it  is  cheaper 
than  our  own — cheaper  by  all  the 
difference  in  taxation  and  the  stand- 
ard of  dietary.  The  first  Napoleon 
used  to  say  uiat  this  school  of  politi- 
cal economy  would  pulverize  into  dnst 
a  govemment  of  adamaut;  and  the 
oondnei  of  his  nephew  shows  that  he 
entcrtAins  the  same  opinion.  Since 
he  obtained  the  presidential  chair 
und  the  imperial  throne  of  France, 
the  welfare  of  the  working  clssses  hits 
be^  tlif  chief  object  of  hia  care.  He 
has  provided  them  with  occupatiou ; 
and  when  com  has  been  ezoeption- 


ally  hfgh,  he  has  kept  the  prices  of 

bread  on  a  level  with  their  wages. 
For  this  he  has  been  reproved  by  the 
frigid  philosonheia  to  whom  we  have 
referred ;  hut  luis,  in  reply  to  his  cen- 
sors, pointed  to  the  immense  material 
progress  of  France  during  his  reign, 
and  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

Where  would  he  have  been  had 
the  people  of  Paris  wanted  food  I 
Knowing  that  U  travail  calme  et  ap' 
}Mtisf,  ho  has  availed  himself  of  all 
disposable  means,  such  as  formation 
of  railways  aud  metropolitan  im- 
pfoyements,  to  pour  wealth  into  the 
capital,  where,  though  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  dear,  wages  are  propor- 
tionally iti^h.  He  has  studied  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  too 
deeply  to  be  the  dnj^  of  nliallow 
theorists.  He  knows  famine  in  the 
fmibourgs  must  be  prevented  by  arti- 
ficial means  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  French,  a  people  who  would 
not  bear  a  poor  law,  and  will  not 
relieve  their  condition  by  emigratioii, 
but  who  luxuriate  in  the  mere  idea 
of  an  e(iual  social  state,  the  poor  of 
which  are  supported  liy  alms-giving, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  a  qsem  tax 
on  property,  insteail  of,  as  among  the 
British,  a  continual  rate.  He  there- 
fore approves  the  Gaulie  principle  of 
gavelhng  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  famihcs.  knowing  that  the  perma- 
nent grandeur  of  kingdoms  does  not 
depend  on  the  accnmiuation  of  money 
in  few  hands,  but  on  the  p<:M?se8sion 
of  comfort  and  independence  by  as 
many  million  persons  asjpossible.  It 
was  with  these  convictrans  that  ha 
initiated  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by 
which  he  secured,  for  his  metropo- 
litan snlgeets  eepeoiaUy,  the  raanat 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Still  retain- 
ing for  them  that  of  France.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  not  wounded 
the  interests  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployers under  his  sway  too  severely, 
out  mves  them  time  to  set  their  busi- 
ness In  order,  and  prepare  for  perhaps 
closer  competition  with  our  traders. 
His  domestic  policy  seems  based  on 
the  principle  of  providing,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  wants  of  the  many, 
wlio.^o  su]tport  he  counts  on  to  main- 
t^nii  that  government,  truly  styled 
democratic  despotism,  which  offers 
BO  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  Bog- 
lish  form,  aristocratic  wlf  irovem- 
mcnt.  i'rububly,  the  material  condi- 
tion of  Franoe^  aa  wdl «  tha  aonl 
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and  inleDaetnal  eharactor  of  ber  the  hearts  of  our  [>cople ;  so  that  tlie 
people,  haa  inreoluded  her  up  to  tills  falseness  of  the  grievances  advanced 
day  from  enjoyint^  a  nvwlc  uf  rule  is  perhaps  more  the  true  cau.s«Mjf  any 
adapted  to  the  duieruii^  circuiuoUiuws  soreneas  such  speeches  produce  than 
of  Bng^cl  in  these  respeets,  since  auv  ft  ur  they  could  ooeadon. 
the  general  ('om]>arative  poverty  of  The  existiuf?  and  prospective  state 
her  soil,  the  remoteness  of  her  outer  of  things  in  Italy  cannot  be  regarded 
departments,  and  tbe  want  of  good  without  fears  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
roads  and  railways,  have  doubtless  Theeztmordinary  sucoesseeGkuibaldi 
acted  in  hinderiii!j:  local  and  metropo-  has  enjoved,  his  (flowing  patriotism 
litan  self-govenimeut  quite  as  much  and  Festleas  disposition,  lead  to  the 
aa  her  division  into  factions,  the  reli-  belief  that  he  will  nerer  desist  from 
gioos  subserviency  of  her  people,  the  his  onward  course  so  long  as  any  por- 
seeluded,  sclfisii   character  of  her  tion  of  Italian  soil  remains  in  the 
noblesse,  and  poverty  of  the  great  hands  uf  a  stranger.    Two  bulwarks 
mass  of  her  people.   The  late  c<Hn-  ot  *  u  rmous  straigth  oppcme  them- 
mercial  Treaty  with  her,  whatever  solves  to  sueh  progress — the  famous 
beneficial  results  it  may  develop  in  Quadrilateral,  suuported  by  the  Aus- 
the  Aitore,  carries  at  present  the  dan-  trian  emi'irc,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
l^rous  as{)cct  of  an  extreme  oonoea-  Seeof  Rome,  supported  by  the  Frsnch 
siou  to  the  demoeratic  party  in  Eng-  empire.    It  is  confidently  reported 
land,  cou]tled  as  it  was  with  a  Reform  thiU  the  successful  leader'ci  intention 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  transfer  ro-  is  to  attack  Austria  in  the  only  Ita- 
prcsentative  power  from  the  middle  lian  province  left  her,  and,  by  a  se- 
class  in  a  hundred  boroughs  to  the  ma-  cond  Solferino,  to  wrench  Venetia 
nually  labouring  class,  the  prospective  from  her  hands.    In  sueh  case,  the 
effect  of  which  would  assuredly  be  to  Piedmontese  Government  will  hardly 
increase  existing  burdens  on  property  avoid  being  brought  in  direct  collision 
by  the  perpetuation  of  the  income  with  the  power  which  may,  perhaps, 
tax  at  an  ezoessive  rate.  As  matters  seek  to  regain  bv  the  swora,  m  I660l 
now  stand,  the  middle  class  in  Eng-  that  which  she  lost  in  1859.  She  will 
land  is  ver>'  mnrli  nn^re  numerous  surely  not  surrender  that  province 
and  wealthy  than  in  France,  and  dos-  without  a  struggle.    Hitherto  the 
sesses  the  actual  power  of  contoming  progress  of  events  in  the  Latin  Pen- 
the  government ;  while,  at  the  same  insula  has  been  ]>:iinfully  felt  by  Aus- 
time,  the  lower  class,  dependent  on  tria,  both  through  the  agonies  of  de- 
manual  hired  labour,  is  also  veiy  feat  in  war  and  of  loss  of  a  fair  pro- 
much  more  numerous;  and  lK>iug  only  vince,  and  in  seeing  one  by  one  of  her 
sustained  in  its  comparatively  supe-  old  allies,  the  rulers  of  Central  Italy, 
|ior  condition  to  that  of  the  similar  despoiled  uf  their  possessions  and  de- 
daas  on  the  Continent  by  a  highly  prived  of  then*  thitmes.  She  has  seen 
artificial  state  of  things,  any  real  aug-  the  Sardinian  frontier  extend  almost 
mentation  of  its  political  uower  might,  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  loss  of 
in  case  of  temp<3rary  depression  in  Sicily  by  her  ally.    She  is  }»iobably 
trade,  be  vsed  with  most  disastrous  doomed  to  see  and  suffer  more.  But 
OOnscquences.    God  forbid  that  there  she  will  prol)al)ly  lose  the  least  the 
idbould  be  grounds  for  imaginim;  that  longer  ahe  waits,  especially  if  she 
a  re?olution  eonid  occur  in  the  tfaited  employs  the  intsml  m  domestle  re- 
Kingdom  sueh  as  tore  and  ahattared  forms.   Last  year  she  forfeited  sym- 
Franee,  and  from  the  results  of  which  pathy  by  premature  provocation  of 
she  may  take  centuries  to  recover  ;  the  conflict,  haviiig  become  an  aggres- 
bnt  we  cannot  dismiss  our  apprehen-  sor  in  a  stru^e  in  which  she  snould 
sions  when  we  hear  the  harangues  of  have  been  content  with  an  honour- 
leaders   among  the  manufacturing  able  defence.    There  is  always  sym- 
class,  and  see  them  disseminating  the  pathy  with  the  side  that  is  assailed, 
▼ery  doctrines  that  produced  that  unless  its  cause  be  that  of  flagrant 
revolution.     Happily,    our  leading  wrong  and  injustice.    Meanwhile  she 
aristocracy,  agauist  whom  bitter  re-  has  the  rights  accruing  from  posses- 
proaohes  are  levelled,  stand  nobly  rion  in  'Venetia,  and  the  best  use  of 
above  them ;  and  there  is  no  parallel  them  would  be  the  best  reason  for 
between  French  rulers  of  old  and  the  resisting  the  plea  of  entire  Italian  in- 
augiuit  and  viituous  Queen  who  rules  dependence.    In  point  of  maltrid 
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and  organizatiotL  her  army  is  supo-ior 
to  any  (Turibaloi  could  lead  againat 

her  redoubts. 

Whether  and  when  Borne  will  be 
annexed  by  Vietor  Emmanuel  reato 

much  with  the  Emperor  of  tlie  French, 
who,  like  a  clever  nuu«ter,  when  he 
pointed  out  what,  and  w  iiai  only,  he 
would  defend,  cut  out  the  work  the 
King  of  Sardinia  is  now  doin^. 

Should  the  future  bring  about  a 
aofficienUy  secure  and  promising  de- 
▼elopmeut  of  Italian  nationali^,  it 
may  become  a  diplomatic  or  a  mili- 
tary question  whether  the  natives  of 
Venetia  are  entitled  to  join  the  new 
and  grand  confederacy.  Two  years 
ago  tlie  idea  of  Italian  \inity  was 
hardly  admitted,  being  generally  con- 
Mdered  at  home  as  almost  hopeless, 
and  abmnd  eliinierical.  It  will 
take  some  time  before  the  question  of 
wbat  city  ihonld  be  the  capital  can 
be  dedded ;  and  this  question  is  preg- 
Tinnt  with  eonsequences  in  a  Penin- 
sula of  prolonged  length,  not  provided 
with  railways,  and  subdinded  by 
various  local  jealonsies. 

In  the  statesmanlike  words  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  "  With  regard  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  we  have  no  othor 
policv  than  to  leave  them  to  decide 
tor  themselves  on  their  own  fate;  and 
if  their  decision  should  be  sueh  as  to 
lead  to  the  independence  and  hai)pi- 
nc8S  of  that  ronntry,  wc  shall  not 
only  rejoice  -we  who  value  liberty 
confine  its  power  within  no  narrow 
bounds  Vnt  we  sli  ill  l  ail  it  in  the 
conviction  that  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe— 
that  term  eftoa  abused,  but  which 
has  a  clear  and  mgnifioant  meaning, 
there  can  be  no  greater  it^ni-iiy  tluin 
the  indepmdmee  of  Italp" 

In  union  of  the  Hcnttored  States  of 
It-aly  into  one  powerful  and  compact 
imtiou  lies  the  sole  hope  of  real  inde- 
pendence for  her,  ana  of  peaoa  and 
seouritv  for  Southern  Kurope.  Tlie 
rich  plains  and  cities  of  the  Latin 
Feninaula  haTe  beeu  for  oentaries  the 
batUe-gfouud  of  the  OoDtiiie&t  in  the 


alChmtf,  LOct 

South,  as  those  of  Flanders  were  the 
battle-fielda  in  the  North ;  and  they 
have  been  sn  too  long.  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  at  the  present 
time  the  interests  of  some  great  pow- 
ers coincide  with  the  instinctive  long- 
ings of  the  Italian  race  to  rid  them 
of  the  presence  of  either  Austrian  or 
French  douunation ;  and  while  all  the 
great  powers  stand  at  bay,  as  it  were, 
Lraribaldi  seizes  the  happy  moment. 
There  need  be  no  foreign  intervention, 
if  this  great  man  willfurther  evince 
his  magnificent  heroism  by  putting  a 
restraint  on  himself  and  his  troops 
after  his  suooesa  in  Naplee  has  be- 
come complete.  For  the  present,  his 
noble  bokmess  and  force  of  arms  have 
acconipliijhed  marvels;  and  for  the 
future,  diplomacy  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  It  could  hardly  be  well 
for  Italy  that  the  great  powers,  Eng- 
land inehided,  should  be  dragged  into 
war  on  her  account  Great  Britain 
is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  stave  off 
war,  in  continuation  of  her  humane 
policy  before  it  broke  out  She  is 
undergoing  iiinnrnse  SJicrifices,  and 
her  present  attitude  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  French,  who  see  that  in 
her  rivalry  and  superiority  in  arma- 
nv'Tit^,  ghe  is  carrying:  on,  in  their 
own  untransiateablc  expre&sion,  vne 
ffuerre  murde.  Her  treasury  is  quite 
as  6<^lvent  as  that  of  France,  and  her 
sons  quite  as  determined  not  to  lose 
influence  par  Vimprevu.  We  shall 
hardly  see  either  a  prince  of  the 
naparte  or  the  Murat  family  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  or  a  French  force 
permanently  occupying  Syiia  and 
Egypt  as  well  as  Rome,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  fleet  capable  of  homnnrding 
Toulon.  In  fact,  the  Emi)eror  of  the 
Fi«nch.  potent  as  he  is  on  land,  ▼ir- 
tuallv  lowers  his  flag  to  us  at  sea, 
and  Ws  recently  given  host-ii'^a  for 
his  pacific  intentions  towards  us  by 
aenmng  flftsr  thousand  men  so  far 
away  as  China  and  Syria.  Our  al- 
liance with  him  is  costlv ;  but  dear 
ftiendahip  in  peaoe  is  preferable  to  an 
ezpeuuTe  war. 
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June  a,  IHGQ. 

TO  THEKDITOR  OF  THK  DUBLIN  t.NiVKaSiTY 
HAGAZINK. 

Sip., — I  claim  insertion  in  your 
Marine  for  a  few  lines  to  expose  a 
tkoaghtless  and  mischievous  misre- 
presentation, which  oc<:ur8  at  page 
40G  of  your  April  number,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras : — "  Dr.  Baliantyne  has 
noently  puUiahed  Sanslcrit  Sfttraa, 
iiK-ulcatini;  Christianity,  or  wliat  he 
fonsidcrs  to  Ix?  C'liristianitv:- -Chri.s- 
tinuity  mtntu  tht  name  ui  Jksus,  and 
the  ennflfixion,  resurrection,  anccn- 
sion,  nnd  sacraments  of  ( 'hri>t Tliis 
ifl,  in  the  first  place,  simply  not  true. 
At  page  7  of  TOO  work  referred  to, 
viz.,  "Christianity  Oontrasted  with 
Hindd  Phil(MK»phy,"  you  will  find  the 
following  wortls : — "  First,  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Old  Testament  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Chnst,  the 
Son  of  God,  incarnate  in  human  form, 
and  one  with  God.  That  Jesus  Christ 
ponessed  the  character  just  stated  is 
proved  by  the  words  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. That  the  New  Testament 
dedaieB  what  18  trtie  is  proved  W  the 
testimonv  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
v  ho  could  not  have  been  mistaken, 
and  who  could  have  had  no  resuson  for 
asMitiiig  what  was  not  true."  What 
T^son  your  contributor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hincks,  had  for  asserting  what  was 
not  true,"  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I 
greatly  care  to  inquire.  But  bear 
with  me  while  I  quote  further  from 
the  book  which  he  thus  recklewiy 
braiids  as  iBcoloatiii^  ''Ohristiaiii^ 
minui  the  name  ot  Jesus"-  that 
name  which  occurs  tlirce  times  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoint' ten  very  sliort 
lises  of  large  type.  Those  ten  lines 
were  followed  l)y  the  intimatioTi  that 
"  this  point  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  Book  II. and  if  you  turn 
to  Book  II.,  you  will  find,  at  page 
21,  the  foUowmg  short  paragrapli : — 
"The  miracles  performed  by  Christ, 
in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
was  sent  by  God,  are  such  as  these : 
His  giving,  by  n  word  merely,  eyes 
to  the  blind  and  iiic  to  the  dead ;  and 
His  Himself  rising  again  aliva^m  the 
third  day  after  he  had  been  put  to 
4eath."  Had  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hindu 
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read  this  passage  before  declaring  of 
Dr.  Baliantyne  that  "what  he  con- 
siders Christianity"  is  minus  the  cru- 
cifixion and  the  resurrection,  as  well 
as  the  name,  of  Jesus?  If  he  had 
not,  then  the  recklessness  of  his  libel 
is  obvious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
had,  what  is  it  tliat  he  numut  Jm 
it  possible  that  his  grave  charge  of 
here^ — grave  and  guilty  charge, 
though  OMde  so  jaontily— is,  after 
all,  founded  on  a  verbal  quibble  ?  To 
some  this  may  seem  incredible,  yet  it 
wuuld  not  at  all  Burprise  me  to  li 
that  the  Bar.  Dr.  Hincks  i  s  it  n 
nccept  the  cxprcsj^inTi  "His  Hnn.self 
rising  again  alive  on  the  tiurd  day" 
as  equivalent  to  the  Resurrection.  If 
this  conjecture  is  correct,  then,  of 
course,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
content  Airith  the  mention  of  Christ's 
having  been  '*put  to  death,"  when  I 
iiiu  inviting  the  attention  of  Sanskrit 
Krahmans  to  a  line  of  argument  in 
connexion  with  which  the  peculiar 
form  of  execution  ^for  which  there  is 
no  Sanskrit  word)  is  irrelevant.  And 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  * 
quibbling  verbal  fitstidioiisness  lies  a 
morbid  apprehension  that  the  em- 
plojTncnt  of  the  term  "  Christ"  is  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  personality  of 
"  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  The  quota- 
tion which  I  have  given  would  'if  the 
rev.  doctor  had  read  before  judging) 
have  sufficed  to  cut  away  all  ground 
for  suspecting  me  of  inclining  to  the 
simply  infidelChrifitianity  of  Btrauss. 
And  this  is  the  malign  tendency  (for 
I  aogtut  Dr.  Hincks  of  aU  malign  in- 
tention) in  this  hasty  and  inexpress- 
ibly foolish  misrepresentation.  Tito 
tendency  is  to  make  all  readers  of 
your  Magazine  iniagine  that  the  Qo- 
vernriK  nt  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  Principal  who, 
professing  to  inculcate  Christianity, 
i^ores  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  even  the  name,  of  Ji-sus. 
The  insinuation  is  infamous.  And  it 
Is  not  only  a  Hbel  on  myself,  but  it 
is,  in  its  tendency^  an  injuiy  to  the 
cau.se  of  Jesus  Chnst — a  cause  which 
I  contend  is  very  lamely  advocated 
by  its  {)rofessional  advocates  in  India. 
If  I)r  1 1 i iK^ks  had  rea<l  my  Ixxik  with 
ai^  attcutiou  at  all— to  say  nothing 
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of  the  attention  which  common  hon- 
oMy  demanded  of  him  before  jiublish- 
ing  a  judgment  on  it— he  wouhi  have 
learned  that  my  book,  of  which  he 
writes  so  falsely  and  bo  flippantly,  ie 
one  link  in  a  chain  of  argument  for 
Christianity— that  it  offers  rx]>reK«ly 
**A  partial  exposition  of  Christian 
doetrine"— the  deelaied  imrpoae  of 
the  section  being  to  funiisn  occasion 
for,  and  nothing  but  to  furnish  occa- 
sion for,  the  reratation  of  antagonist 
doctrines  in  the  three  great  schools 
of  Hindfl  philosophy.  He  would  have 
learned,  further,  that  this  link  in  the 
eiudn  of  demoiMfcntioD  was  attached 
to  a  preceding  link  whirh  fin  the 
ihapc  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Kndish 
**  Synopsis  of  Science,"  printed  as  a 
teit-book  for  the  Oollece)  rivets  it- 
self upon  the  establisheuand  accept- 
ed truths  which  are  found  in  the 
HindA  philosophy;  and,  finally,  he 
would  have  leam»'d  that  the  partial 
exposition  of  Christian  dortrine," 
which  winds  up  with  the  injunction, 
"  Search  the  Scriptares,"  is  prepara- 
tory to  an  edition  of  those  Scriptures 
in  exientOj  with  a  designedly  exhaus- 
tive commentary.  Of  this  work  (in 
parallel  columns  of  Sanskrit  and  fiig- 
liih)  the  first  ffisciculus  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  out  shortly.  A  copy  of 
it»  with  Hb  iDtradoetoiT  diaertatioii 
on  the  subject  of  Hinad  conversion, 
shall  be  sent  to  you,  so  that  Dr. 
Hincks  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  U  also,  on  the  not  exclusiTely 
Irish  principle  of  judging  first,  and 
nU  leadiag  afterwards. 

I  ani,  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  scnri&t» 
JaIOB  B.  BAUAHTTllBr 

When  the  author  of  a  woik  diAsrs 

as  to  its  merits  from  a  critic,  it  is 
Teiy  natural  and  very  easy  for  him 
to  accuse  the  critic  of  judging  with- 
out inqidiy  and  of  bemg  influenced 
by  improper  motives.  Such  rharp:es 
have  seldom  been  made  with  less  rea- 
son than  by  the  writer  of  the  fore- 
flofing  latter.  Dr.  Hincks  was  one  of 
those,  probably  very  few  in  number, 
who  had  both  purchased  and  care- 
ftdlj  itad  Dr.  BaUanhme's  '•Ohria- 
tianity  Contrasted  with  Hindft  Phi- 
losophy." While  he  considered  this 
work  to  poAsess  very  great  merit  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  he  believod  it 
to  be  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ex- 
tiemely  ol^^t^ionable.  Dr.  Ballan- 


tyne  condemns  tlic  system  on  which 
missionary  exertions  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  India.  He  is  for  securing 
the  swarm  by  catching,  if  he  can,  tiie 
bee.  '^When  thcae  who  are 
educated  shall  come  to  be  won  oyer, 
the  uneducated  masses  will  follow. 
The  baptism  of  a  Clovis  entails  that 
of  armies  and  of  crowds."  In  reply 
to  the  objection  that  our  blessed  Lord 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
says  that  He  did  so  in  connexion  with 
his  mirades,  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  imitated  by  those  who  can  work 
no  miracles.  "When  our  mission- 
aries" he  sasrs,  "ean  rslse  the  dead, 
or  give  sight  to  the  blind,  then  they 
may  hopefully  attempt  the  conver- 
sion of  a  nation  by  tlie  non-natural 
nroossB  of  leavening  the  lowest  first'* 
It  apj>eared  to  Dr.  Hincks  that  the 
views  here  expressed  were  as  different 
as  could  well  DC  imagined  from  those 
expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  he 
tnoQght  he  oonld  traoe  the  same  re- 
liance on  viau\tu'ift(/fi7n,  instead  of  on 
thr  poii>er  of  (rOff,  in  tlie  Sanskrit 
treatise  which  Dr.  Dallantvne  incor- 
porated in  his  work,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  introduce  Cliristianity  to 
the  learned  Hind£L  in  contrast  with  his 
Iddlosophy.  St  Kiid  preached  to  tiie 
idolaters  at  Corinth  ^  JemLs  Christ, 
and  liim  cnicijled'^  In  Dr.  Bjdlan- 
tyne's  Sanskrit  treatise,  though  he 
1ms  had  effrontery  to  deny  the 
fcct^  the  name  of  .A  .*?/.<f  is  ignored,  as 
well  as  his  death  on  the  cross.  Dr. 
Hincks  believed  that  these,  and  all  his 
other  onuMkms  of  Christian  truths, 
which  no  missionary  would  think  of 
omitting  in  his  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  the  efflMts  m  his  desire 
to  renaer  Christiatrity  less  repugnant 
to  the  learned  Hind^  than  it  would 
be  if  presented  to  him  in  its  fulness. 
He  did  not  snppose  that  he  disbe- 
lieved the  suppressexl  truths  himself, 
or  that  he  would  omit  to  teach  them 
to  a  Hind^  who  should  come  to  him 
for  instmction  in  Christianity;  but 
he  did  suppose  that  he  considered  it 
prudent  to  Jkeep  bock  in  the  Jirst  in- 
tUmee  what  wbvdd  he  a  tlhmMing- 
block  or  fooUihntn  to  the  educated 
Hindd  who  had  not  yet  become  a 
catechumen.  But,  whatever  mi^ht 
he  the  cause  of  the  omissions,  i^nng 
thai  the]!  did  exist,  Dr.  Hincks,  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  mention  Dr.  £al- 
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laiit^'iie's  Sanskrit  treatise,  conld  not, 
as  a  clergyman  who  knew  that  hin 
name  wouul  be  attaoiied  to  his  article, 
allow  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he 
considered  what  was  exhibited  to 
the  learned  HindA  in  that  treatise  as 
Christianity  to  Le  real  Christianity. 

But  Dr.  Baliautyne  denies  that  the 
name  which  ie  above  evenr  name^  and 
at  which  ev<'r>'  knee  shall  bow,  is  ig- 
nored in  his  treatise ;  and  he  attempts 
to  sustain  this  denial  by  a  quotatiuu 
from  his  woflc  He  quotes  from  an 
English  paraplirriHc  of  the  Sanskrit 
treatise  which  m  printed  over  against 
it  It  is  quite  true,  timt  in  pases  7 
and  8  the  Sanskrit  words  which  liter- 
ally signify  "  of  him  who  came  dmm 
(flmili'nasya)  with  a  human  body 
....  Christ"^are  paraphrased  by 
"  of  y<»iM  Christ,  iitcnrnatt  in  human 
form  that  in  tne  next  line,  he  pre- 
fixes in  his  paraphrase  Jesus"  to  the 

Christ,"  which  stands  alone  in  the 
Sanskrit ;  and  that  a  few  lines  after, 
he  sub^tutes  in  bis  paiaplurase 
**Jeeiw"  for  "Chmi"  Dr.  Hlncto 
was  quite  aware  that  the  paraphrase 
in  this  passage  was  materially  ditier- 
ent  from  the  Sanskrit ;  but  was  he  to 
pa.^.^  unnoticed  an  onussion  in  the 
k5.ii!>'v  l  it,  of  if'fiich  iihnw  Iw  ivai^  speak- 
in^f  because  Dr.  Baliautyne  had  sup- 
phed  it  in  his  English  paraphrase  t 
What  Dr.  Hincks  stated  as  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  ^mrxg  n^r  rmce  i/x"7 
in  the  Sanskrit  treatise  is  true;  and 
Dr.  Ballantyne  knew  that  it  was  so 
wlien  he  wrote  tlie  passaj^e  in  the 
foregoing  letter  pronouncinj'  it  to 
be  amply  not  triUj  '  and  when  he 
quoted  his  own  fUnifisd  psiaphrsse 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  true  1 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  thifs  dlf- 
ferenee  as  to  a  name  is  of  verv  little 
importance.  Dr.  Ballantyne  has  not 
ventured  to  plead  thin ;  and  there  is 
no  Christian  who  can  regard  it  hs 
iinimportaiit  that  the  name  which 
sounds  so  sweet  in  his  ears  should 
be  [^stematically  excluded  from  a 
treatise  on  Christianit^r. 

But  there  is  a  something  to  be  taken 
into  account  whieh  renders  the  mode 
of  designating  the  Saviour,  adopted 
hif  Dr.  BaUantyne,  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable in  a  work  intended  tor  Uin- 
dfts.  Among  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, mentioned  in  this  treatise, 
the  most  prominent  is  that  of  "  the 
Incarnation,"  as  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
lish. In  Sanskrit  this  is  always  ex- 
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Sresscd  by  Dr.  IL.^.u.tyiie  by  words 
erired  mm  the  mot  /i-i,  "  to  pass  or 
move,'*  preceded  hy  tli  y^rrp'^sition 
avOj  "down."   The  orthodox  dt>gma 
of  our  Bleesed  Savionr  heioff  "man 
of  the  substance  of  His  mother,"  is 
never  once  presented  to  the  Hindti 
reader :  but  he  is  led  to  suppose  that 
Christ  brought  His  body  from  heaven, 
as  Viwh/ni  did  in  his  several  Av  itdrag. 
In  page  79,  the  alk-fired  "incarnations" 
{tUscenis)  of  Vish/ui  luid  of  Christ  are 
spoken  of  as  being  of  the  same  na- 
ture, sothathe  wlio  acknowlrdL'es  the 
former,  can  find  no  atwurdity  in  ac- 
fanowledging  thektter;  and  the  only 
question  open  to  him,  it  is  said,  is 
whether  the  Hindd  Scripturefi,  which 
testify  of  the  one,  or  the  Giiriiitiau 
Soriptnres,  which  testify  of  the  other, 
are  most  to  be  believed.  The  oflcnsi  ve 
term  Khrtsht&vat/lra,  formed  on  the 
model  of  matnr|lTat&ra,  "  the  descent 
in  the  form  of  a  fish,"  and  of  similar 
terms  referring  to  Vis!i;ju's  other  de- 
scents, has  been  mveuted  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne, to  expresB  "  the  Incamation 
of  .Jesus  ;"  and  the  former  ]>art  of 
this  Word,  which,  by  its  liiii^ual  con- 
sonants and  peculiar  trill,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  si^cgest  to  a  Hindd 
Trader  the  name  of  KWsh/^a,  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  him  to  designate 
the  Savioor.   Is  this  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  or  of  little  moment  ?   It  ia 
well-known  that  this  KWshna  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  ilindft 
worship: — that  the  Knishnftvat&ra  is 
regarded  by  the  Hindis,  as  the  chief 
of  all  the  Avat&ras ; — and,  more  than 
this,  that  the  HindOs  believe  that  the 
Christians  have  taken  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  their  religion  from  this 
god  of  theirs;  and  that  some  Euro- 
pean infidels  luiTe  armd  from  this 
supposed  fact  against  the  peraonalitj/ 
of  Clirist    Even  it  there  were  tio 
evil  intention,  there  is  certainly  an 
evil  tendency  nere ;  and,  at  the  foef 
l>est.  Dr.  E:illriTityne  displays  a  h^ 
mentable  want  of  judgment 

Now,  OH  to  the  omission  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  deatby 
Dr.  BaUantjTio  pleads  that  there  was 
no  Sansknt  word  for  "micifixion." 
Dr.  BaUan^e  has  introdnoed  hun- 
dreds of  new  words  into  the  Sanskrit 
languages.  He  ha.s  invcTitpd  intelli- 
gible Saiiskrit  names  for  all  the  che- 
mictd  elements  that  did  not  poseess 
them  before,  and  for  all  their  com- 
pounds,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar 
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terms  of  msny  other  idenees.  No  also  maketli  mtereesrion  for  ns.** 

one  knows  better  tlmn  he  does  tlic  But  tlie  Hindu,  whose  knowledge  of 
capabilities  of  the  Sanskrit  language;  Christianity  \va.s  derived  from  this 
and  yet  he  would  liave  bis  readers  treatise,  would  naturally  suppose  that 
believe  that  he  eould  find  no  term  to  Christ  was  sacrificed  by  pnests,  and 
ev]iress  rrucifixiuu !  The  notion  is  would  probably  overLxjk  the  state- 
utterly  absurd.  But  his  argument  in  ment  that  He  rose  again,  which  is 
p.  21,  was  one  "with  which  the  pe-  onlv-  mentioned  sixty  pages  before^ 
culiar  form  of  execution  (undergone  and  in  a  totally  different  conneidon. 
by  Chi-ist)  was  irrelevant.''  Granted.  But  Dr.  Ballantyne  dwells  on  an 
But  was  this  the  only  place  in  his  alleged  statement  of  his,  that  his 
trratise  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  woric  was  only  '*  a  partial  expcsttioB 
wa3  referred  to  i  Is  the  learned  of  Christian  doctrine,"  which,  he  re- 
Uindil  told  nothing  more  than  that  presents  it,  as  highly  improper  that 
Christ,  "in  order  to  establish  the  Dr.  Hincks  should  have  overlooked, 
fact  that  he  vas  sent  by  God,  rose  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
again  alive  on  the  third  day  after  he  statement  m  i dr  at  all.  It  is  the  first 
had  been  put  to  death."  If  this  were  of  the  five  books  into  which  the  trea- 
the  only  allusion  to  Christ's  deM  in  tise  is  divided,  which  has  the  above 
the  treatise,  it  would  deserve  a  yet  words  for  its  heading.  The  other 
more  severe  censure  than  Dr.  Hincks  four  liave  different  headings,  and  no 
passed  upon  it.  He  had  forgotten  one  that  saw  them  together  in  the 
thia  passage  when  he  wrote,  or  he  table  of  contents  could  imagine  that 
would  have  modified  what  he  said  of  the  eiitirr  treatise  eontained  only  "a 
the  resurrection ;  but  he  well  recol-  partial  statement."  In  the  second 
leeted  another  passage,  which  Dr.  place,  if  this  description  had  been  in- 
Ballantyne  takes  good  care  not  to  al-  tended  for  the  whole  work,  it  is  only 
Inde  to.  It  occurs  in  pngea  80  and  8 1,  presented  to  the  English  reader, 
and  treats  of  "  the  mystery  of  the  There  is  nothing  to  this  effect  in  the 
atonement*'  It  is  there  explained  Saaslmt ;  and  u  there  had  been,  the 
how  Christ  was  given  by  His  Hea-  words  could  not  fairly  be  supposed  to 
venly  Father  to  be  a  .^aerifice  for  the  mean  more  than  that  the  Cnristian 
sins  of  men:  but  no  intimation  is  religion  was  not  exhibited  in  all  ita 
given,  that  this  sacrifice  took  place  details;  they  could  not  be  supposed 
on  the  cross,  or  that  any  thing  fo!-  to  imply  that  some  of  its  prin  ipal 
lowed  the  death  of  the  victim.  The  features  were  kept  out  of  sicht;  much 
notion  of  sacrifice*'  was  familiar  to  less  conid  they  justify  such  a  course 
the  Hlndii,  and  would  not  shock  his  of  proceeding. 

projudice^;  but  "Christ  cnicifrefr'      ^Vnd  now  to  conclude.  Not  content 

would  be    foolishness"  to  him;  and,  with  having  sent  the  foregoing  letter 

thofeforcL  the  fact  that  He  was  so,  is  to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  Dr. 

lield  baek.    //^rf,  too,  wiii«  tlie  plaee  Ballantyne  has  thought  proper  to 

in  which  the  Kesurrcetion  should  ])uhli8h  an  advertisement  in  The  Sa- 

have  been  put  prominently  forward,  iurday  Review,  in  which  he  accuses 

It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  our  Lord's  Dr.  Hincks  of  ''dishonesty,"  and 

other  miracles.   It  is  a  proof  that  His  speaks  of  having  "exposed  his  ini- 

saciifice  was  accepted ;  and  it  led  to  quity,"  in  this  letter,  which  he  an- 

His  ascension,  and  to  His  heavenly  nonneesthaihe  hasirritben.  Let  the 

priesthood.   Speaking  of  the  Ohri.s-  letter  be  read  In  ooiQunction  with 

tian's  grounds  of  confidence,  St.  Paul  tliis  reply ;  and  let  those  who  read 

wrote,  **It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  themthenjud^e  where  the  dishonesty 

raikert  tbat  is  risen  again,  who  is  and  iniqui^  lie. 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod,  who 
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What's  in  a  same 'i  ia  a  question,  to  8i(»liy  ouc  whit  the  worse,  or  the  bet- 

wUch  otber  avswen  than  that  f^rtai  ter,  for  any  name  appenaed  thereto. 

by  a  great  poet  of  yore  will  sometime  A  student  of  the  Monifeur,  however, 

be  found  advisable  in  these  days,  would  know  by  a  glance  at  the  sig- 

Doubtle^  *'a  rose  by  any  other  name  nature,  how  much  official  credit  be* 

would  smell  as  sweet*'  to  all  noetrilB  longed  to  each  article  in  that  myste- 

of  normal  sliarpiioss;  but  what  some  rioiis  ori:an  of  French  impertinence, 

years  ago  would  liave  becTi  the  i)rob-  Even  in  England  it  bejcrins  to  be  deem- 

able  issue  ufLouisi^'apoleun':s  treason,  cd  good  policy  to  miigiiify  the  chris- 

had  not  a  saving  gloiy  still  hovered  tening  of  a  new  serial  by  blazoning 

round  the  name  of  his  dead  unrle  I  forth  the  names  of  it>:  chfjicest  spon- 

Haa  Lord  John  BusseU  found  no  sors,  or  calmly  hinting  them  from  be- 

Tirtne  In  the  name  that  keeps  alive  hind  the  editorial  eurbdn.  It  seems, 

the  memory  of  more  than  one  nobler  or  in  supposed  to  be,  a  rule  with  many 

patriot  than  he?    Lord  Palinrrston  readers,  that  a  few  i»ages,  daslicd  off 

may  have  openly  worshipped,  and  by  the  pen  of  a  fauiuus  writer,  must 

privately  exchanged  winlos  of  friend'  therefore  be  better  worth  buying  than 

ship  witl)  the  hero  of  the  2nd  Decern-  nii  esKay  carefully  put  tnrrptijor  ],y  an 

ber;  hut  ha.s  lie  not  a  name  above  a l)ie,  but  anonymous  hand.    There  is 

all  Englisluiien,  for  asserting  the  a  rage,  too,  for  the  humblest  scraps 

Game  of  national  freedom  both  at  and  weakest  studies  of  writers  and 

home  and  abroad?   What  but  Ins  artists,  to  whose  fame  such  things 

name  as  a  comic  actor,  could  account  can  render  no  possible  service,  alive 

for  the  ready  laughter  of  pit  and  gal-  or  dead ;  while  to  the  general  reader 

leiyat  every  look,  word,  or  gesture,  they  may  do  a  positive  harm.  Asa 

on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buck^stone?   Tlie  speculation,  they  will,  doubtless,  have 

sufferings  of  the  English  army  in  the  their  charm  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 

Chrimea  were  at  once  set  down  to  the  only  measure  value  by  money  pny- 

viees  of  our  militaiy  sj^stem ;  while,  ments ;  and  live  in  an  age  remarkable 

for  the  hea\ier  and  more  continuous?  for  its  devotion  to  out-ido  show, 

losses  of  our  Freneli  allies,  any  other  There  are  other  ways  ui  turning  a 

came  waa  aeaigned  than  ih»  weak-  good  name  to  unworthy  uses  than 

ness  of  a  system,  whose  name  stood  the  lendini:  of  it  to  an  unknown  au- 

ao  high  for  excellence  of  every  sort  thor,  after  the  example  of  M.  Dumas; 

What^e  in  a  name  t — ask  the  cham*  or  the  stealing  of  it,  to  raise  the  price 

pions  of  anonymous  journalism— feel-  of  a  very  modem  painting,  done  for  a 

mg,  rightly  enough,  that  good  wine  few  j^hillings,  to  mislead  tlie  unwary 

u^ds  no  bush  ;  and  that  no  essay  or  customers  of  some  artiui  picture- 

lesdiBg  article  was  evar  made  intrin>  dealer. 
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Howmauy  auame  of  mark  isoflen  pulous  spendthrift  does  the  estate 
tmt  the  last  enunbling  relic—the  whidh  he  has  iJready  mortgaged  be- 
mere  gliostly  shell  of  w  hat  something  yond  its  utmost  value.  Whatever  he 
was,  and  still  prett  iKk  to  be,  until  chooses  to  send  to  market,  be  it  full 
a  breath  of  wind  blows  it  away,  or  a  measiu^,  or  very  short  lengths,  \a 
touch  scatters  it  all  to  pieces  !  How  pretty  sure  to  find  a  noisy  welcome^ 
long  dill  the  Roinau  Eiiipire  hanpj  to-  alike  from  mnny  of  those  who  seem 
gether  by  force  of  ite  olden  fame!  to  guide,  and  trom  nearly  all  those 
Many  a  year  did  the  old  French  Mon-  who  yutaaUy  determine,  Oie  popular 
archy  survive  eM  but  its  nomiiuil  taste.  The  author  of  "Pickwii  k  "  and 
greatness.  Our  system  of  nilirig  India  ''Mjutin  Chuzzlewit"  ap]>eul»  from 
by  its  own  iSepo^s,  fell,  as  if  by  magic,  unkind  critics  to  the  "imprcN^ented 
at  the  first  whisper  of  an  organised  sueoeas"  of  "little  Dorrii"  His 
outbreak.  Gri  at  is  the  power  of  Mr.  greatest  rival  J<ee!u.s  V-nt  on  i^liding 
Bright  among  us,  juHt  aii  lung  as  wc  d'^'vrt  with  equal  ealmness  towards 
choose  to  deem  it  great  Excellent  an  insue  not  more  agreeable  to  hia 
in  many  eyes  was  the  glor>'  ot  Sir  J.  truest  friends.  Among  writcfsof  spe- 
Paul,  until  his  crowning  blunder  cial  mark,  h  v  f^w  seem  anxious 
turned  the  beautiful  vuiion  into  even  to  keep  abreast  of  their  own 
amoka  If  knowledge  is  power,  so  achioTements.  Thehoneatpainstaking 
also  is  a  name  ;  and  this  seems  often  of  Sir  E.  Bi  Lyttcm  ;  the  unhasting 
most  powerful  when  it  rests  on  the  reticence  of  poor  Charlotte  Bronte  ; 
slightest  ground-work  oi'  intrinsic  the  artistic  self-respect  of  Mr.  Tenn;^- 
merit,  and  owes  most  to  the  ignoranoe  son,  are  virtaea  nearly  as  rare  in  this 
of  one  class,  or  the  blind  contented-  age  as  trees  on  the  road  from  Cairo 
ness  of  another.  to  Suez.   To  have  written  one  fair 

^,  .  .  ^        "  A?fl»  t«,        book  seems  to  be  accountid  a  lit  rea- 

4VWbMinas,Fottiim,l)eMii,^ovi«lMMBM.*'  ^  f^j  writing  many  bad  ones  aftcr- 
Most  of  our  popular  writors  seem   wards.    Just  as  some  painters,  who 
bent  on  showing  the  world  how  much   have  once  hit  the  public  fancy  with 
there  may  be  m  a  name,  and  how  a  particular  style  ol  picture,  go  Oim<- 
TSry  far  it  can  be  made  to  go.  With  treating  the  same  aet  of  acenes  or 
a  certain  stock  of  talent,  and  an  aver-   characters  over  and  over  again  ;  m  an 
age  amount  of  luck,  no  moilem  author  author,  who  has  once  acquired  for 
need  fear  stsrvationt  who  has  once  himself  some  sterling  value  in  bis 
gained  a  certain  foothoM  on  some    pnlilisher's  eyes,  will  soon  gft  tired 
part  of  the  great  reading  world.    A   of  showing  otl'  his  best  paces,  and 
new  poem  by  Mr.  Tenuysuu,  or  a  settle  down  into  a  lazy  jog-trot,  which 
new  norel  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  is  even  the  bnlk  of  his  admirers  shall  be  too 
less  sure  of  a  ready  sale  than  a  new   dull,  careless,  or  good-natured,  to  de- 
volumc  of  Apocalyptic  sketches  by  cry.    For  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
Dr.  Camming.  No  matter  how  tur-  of  those  who  are  slowest  to  believe 
hid  the  poetiy,  or  how  flat  the  prose,  in  a  new  idol  will  keep  on  clinging  to 
that  invites  our  custom,  if  only  it   tliat  belief  long  after  their  inmoet 
bears  the  mark  wc  love  so  well,  hearts  have  ordered  them  to  let  it 
'*LoTeL  the  Widower**  and   Poems  go ;  whUe  others,  who  hare  no  time 
before  Congress,"  were  coined  in  the   to  think  for  themselves,  or  little  ]>ow- 
HaTue  miTJt  ris  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "The   er  to  think  rightly,  are  content  to 
Khyine  ut  the  Duchess  May."    It  is   repeat  for  ever  the  creed  they  hap- 
the  fashion  of  to^y  to  worship  sue-  f >ened  to  adopt  in  their  yomiger  day& 
ress,  and  to  be  very  patient  of  the      \\\\.h  sonie  of  us,  indeed,  the  for- 
frcaksplayed  oil'  by  any  established  bearance  thus  shown  to  a  favourite 
idoL  Honey  will  stick  as  well  as  dirt  writer,  springs,  in  i^art  at  least,  from 
'pie  incense  of  flattery  will  keep  ris-  a  desire  to  noake  amends  for  certain 
ing  from  altars  to  cods  whom  the   shortcomings  on  our  own  side.  Ifhehaa 
clearer-sighted  few  iiave  long  been  taken  unfair  advantage  of  our  trust- 
driven  to  disown,  or  remove,  at  fulness,  have  not  we  too  beguiled  him 
Icitst,  to  a  lower  iiedestal.  Once  give    fnitlier  from  the  ri^ht  way,  in  our 
an  author  a  good  name,  and,  unless   eagerness  tn  hc:ir  him  speak  at  the 
he  has  very  stiict  notions  of  his  duty,   shortcot  interval.-^,  no  matter  how  lit- 
he may  turn  it  to  as  large  account,  tie  he  really  had  to  say  1   Had  we 
with  as  little  trouble,  as  an  niiaero-  better  taiooked  a  longer  atlenoe^  might 
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not  hifi  mouth  have  opened  itself  to  depth  of  feeling,  no  range  of  fancy ; 
better  puriXMel  In  sLaking  our  thirst  he  writes  without  an  edifying  pur- 
for  aometning  new  from  the  pen  of  a  ]KXHe  ;  without  an  effort  to  grasp  one 
siicco.Hsful  author,  we  have  forgotten  of  the  thousand  mysteries  that  Inihble 
to  show  that  jealous  concern  lor  his  up  in  the  ever-aeething  cauldron  of 
fair  fame,  which  might  have  cooled  xnoderalife.  Inthefieldaofmoderalite- 
the  fire  of  a  di8temf>ered  vanity,  or  rat  u re  it  is  of  no  us^  to  walk  upright, 
curbed  the  promptings  of  an  undue  and  look  calmly  out  Ijefore  and  around 
regard  for  i>elf.  And  so  we  still  keep  you ;  you  must  peer  about  with  ham- 
lirteniog,  or  feigfnmiir  to  listen,  to  some  mer  and  magnifying  glass,  and  re- 
voice,  vrliose  later  uttcniufes  only  dis-  solutt  ly  cnvwi  your  way  to  fame, 
appoint  us  each  time  more  and  more.  That  this  extravagant  realism  was 
*'  Vita  brevis,  ars  longa,"  is  a  max-  at  lirst  a  wholesome  reaction  fromtbe 
im  either  too  miieh  elignt^d  in  these  cold  conTratioiialism  of  a  more  arti- 
dnys,  or  flse  t(K)  commonly  read  back-  fi<ia!  a;re,  we  are  not,  for  a  momont, 
wards.  If  "art  is  long,  and  time  is  goiug  to  dispute.  For  a  movement, 
fleeting,"  let  the  former  go  hang,  we  which  gave  ns  Soott  and  B}Ton, 
say  to  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  can  Oiabbe  and  Cowper,  Keats,  and  Cole- 
tura  the  latter  to  any  immediate  irain.  ridtje,  and  Shelley,  instead  of  stilted 
Life,  with  too  many  oi'  us,  means  only  trave.sties  of  I'ope  and  Uryden,  Eng- 
tirae  for  making  money  ;  and  art,  land  had  some  reiaon  to  be  thankful 
which  needs  snnif  little  time  for  pick-  thirty  or  forty  yearsago.  Butsincethcn 
iag  aud  choosing  lu  r  simplest  phnuses,  the  movement  has  been  carried  much 
hMBattirally  dropped  out  of  her  right  toofar.  Even  the  great  poetof  "Childe 
sphere,  into  a  sort  of  threadbare  de-  Harold"  lent  it  a  hand  tor  mischief,  in 

Eendence  on  the  chance  l»ounties  of  tlic  erratic  brilliance  of  "  Don  Juan." 
er  prosperous  rival.  rfJJisulaced  by  Yet  even  Byron  fell  into  disrepute 
a  showy  half-truth  fRflta  ner  olden  with  a  generation  that  delighted  in 
lonlship  over  nature's  realms,  she  has  Christopher  North,  and  clamoured 
been  doomed  to  hear  her  be«t  virtues  for  a  complete  reversal  of  the  judg- 
Betdowiia8faults,andherreiinedideal-  meat  once  passed  on  the  Bard  of  Ky- 
ism  accused  of  downright  enmity  to  daL  Min  Austen's  realism  went,  at 
the  truths  revenled  in  every  aspect  of  least,  far  enough  for  artistic  purpo.se.<< ; 
<mr  daily  life.  Because  she  has  some-  but  even  her  finest  touches  would, 
times  spoken  in  language  too  conven-  doubtless,  seem  coarse  and  conven- 
tional, wehaTe  forlnddenherto  speak  tiooal  to  itbo  microscoiue  gravers  of 
at  all :  save  in  lant^uaire  fit  only  for  our  own  day.  We  are  wandering 
Nature  s  mudlarks.  In  this  age  of  further  and  further  from  that  happy 
nnlimtted  pebble-oounting,  a  writer  mean,  which  finds  in  art  the  purest 
is  nothing,  unless  he  is  minutely  de-  expression  of  nature.  Scouting  all 
scriptive  and  unfalteringly  "real."  past  niles  and  standards,  with  no  eye 
Be  the  facts  he  dwells  on  never  so  su-  for  judging  distance,  no  ear  for  ge- 
perfluous,  the  topics  he  drags  in  aenu  harmony,  not  much  feeling  for 
never  so  misplaced,  the  whole  per-  grand  forms  and  large  prospects,  we 
fbfinance  never  so  small  and  inartistic;  cram  our  wallets  witn  the  strangest 
■till  he  has  given  us,  we  say,  a  finish-  medley  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
ed  likeness  of  a  new-pluond  onion,  only  to  otier  them  just  as  they  an^ 
or  a  full-blown  cabbage ;  a  perfect  unpicked  and  unassorted,  to  the  gaze 
photograph  of  a  ploughboy's  shirt-  and  custom  of  admiring  by  standers, 
■leeves,  or  tiie  wart  on  Oromwell*8  The  fruits  of  our  labour  are  seldom 
nose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  rich  or  rare ;  but  our  own  hands  have 
neither  stooped  to  moralise  overa  dead  plucke<i  them  out  of  the  comers  where 
leaf,  nor  cared  to  represent  the  exact  they  really  grew, 
number  of  blossoms  on  a  foxglove,  In  one  form  or  another  this  ultra- 
nor  ascertained  the  true  price  of  peri-  realistic  spirit  taints  nearly  all  the 
wigs  in  the  days  of  "good  Queen  nopuhu:  writing  of  our  day.  from 
Amie,"  nor  found  thoughts,  too  deep  Macauhur'a  "nistorv**  to  '^Adam 
for  tears,  in  the  ereakmg  of  a  cart-  Beds."  Ilany  an  author  of  tfaehii^- 
wheel  ;  his  trutlifulne.s8  is  straight-  e^t  name,  or  tne  fairest  promise,  seems 
way  called  in  question ;  his  artistic  to  write  as  if  all  excellence  lay  in 
raCioance  becomeB  a  tiga  of  mond  or  being  orer  minute.  Either  the  mb- 
intellectual  weakneai ;  he  has  no  jeet,  or  his  treatment  of  it,  or  both 
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together,  are  very  BOialL  It  is  not  in 
painting  alone  that  go-called  pre- 
Kaphaeiite  princi  pies  have  become  the 
raj^e — confounding  sinall  thinjc;^  with 
great,  and  outraging  all  rules  uiiitness, 
unity,  and  right  perspective.  Tli© 
muse  of  hi.story  seems  to  delight  in 
wieldin!^  the  brush  of  Tcniers,  alter- 
nately with  that  of  Mr.  Millais.  She 
reqaireB  four  thick  oetavo  ▼olomes  to 
condense  some  ten  years  of  a  nation's 
life.  Biogra|ihers  are  yet  more  mer- 
ciless, devotmg  their  two  or  three 
volumes  to  the  life  of  somebody, 
whose  epitaph  ■would  have  told  ua 
all  we  care  to  know.  Our  modern 
books  of  travel  abound  in  graphic 
touches  regarding  the  travellers  them- 
selves ;  their  personal  habit.s  ;  the 
time  they  took  on  their  iourncy ;  tlic 
hotele  mef  liked  or  disliked ;  and  the 
company  they  met  therein.  But  it  is 
mainlv  in  the  field  of  Action  that  our 
rage  tor  everyday  triflee  and  low  life 
runs  clearly  wildest.  To  j  udge,  indeed, 
from  most  of  our  favourite  novels, 
nothing  thought,  said,  or  done,  by  the 
snnllest  ehim,  or  the  poorest  old  dul' 
lard,  can  Ix-  too  mean  for  our  instruc- 
tion ;  too  trifling  for  artistic  eliect. 
It  in  uo  longer  our  children  only  who 
8it  down  and  write  little  storioL  de> 
tailinfi:  every  thing  that  happens  from 
hour  to  hour;  what  they  had  for 
breakfiMt ;  how  often  the  govemsM 
aeolded  them ;  how  many  sugar  plums 
they  were  allowed  to  «^!it  in  iVj:  rtfter- 
noou.  Grown  up  men  and  women  are 
not  ashamed  to  address  thehr  grown- 
up readers  in  a  style  more  carefully 
childish,  than  Miss  Edgeworth  would 
have  used  to  address  the  boys  and 
^Is  of  her  own  dajr.  We  have  ez* 
chanjjed  the  manly  fare  wliich  satis- 
iied  our  forefathers,  for  the  small- 
beer  of  Framl^Fsisonage,"  and  the 
water-gruel  of  the  "Daisy  Chain." 
Even  tne  low  life,  which  might  fur- 
nish Bome  startling  lights  ana  shades 
to  a  powerful  artist,  is  i^nerally  drawn 
with  such  accurate  taniene.«;s,  as  only 
to  arouse,  in  a  sceptical  reader,  the 
notion  that  it  must  be  exceedingly 
dull,  if  not  inevitably  brutish. 

In  spite  of  George  Eliot'.s  great 
talents  and  growing  influence,  her 
own  writings  warn  us  agunst  the  uB' 
soundness  of  that  stooping  realism, 
that  taste  for  small  things  merely  as 
snudl,  which,  in  her  hust  novel  she 
has  dolibetately  set  herself  to  upiiold. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  ruined  huts 


on  the  Rhone  are  not  less  worthy  of 
onr  notice  than  ruined  castles  on  the 

Rhine.  Our  hearts  and  eyes  will  teach 
us  the  contrary,  ns  surely  as  they  bid 
us  turn  from  yonder  dunghill  to  those  \ 
far  blue  bills  behind.  Wordsworth 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  l>e  considered  ' 
true  to  nature  ;  Imt  is  not  Piyron,  or 
Shakbpeare,  far  truer  i  Ifpoetryl>e, 
as  we  think,  but  the  highest  expres- 
Rion  of  all  truth,  can  we  doubt  that 
he  is  tJie  best  noet— in  other  words, 
the  most  skilful  artist— who^  combin* 
ing  the  largest  range  of  emotiond  in* 
Bight  with  the  keenest  humour  for 
cliaracteristic  trifles,  can  work  out  a 
harmonious  suggestive  whole,  by  dint 
of  a  few  well-placed  touehe.s,  and  a 
careful  selection  of  tlie  most  telling 
details  ]  Art  should  neither  soai*  too  ' 
high  above  our  common  nature^  wnt 
creep  too  far  among  its  lowermost  re- 
cesses. If  man  be  indeed  the  measure 
of  all  things,  let  us,  at  least,  be  care- 
ful I'V  what  standards  we  measture 
himself.  \¥e  may  do  full  justice  to 
all  parts  of  God's  creation,  without 
lowering  GuUiyer  to  a  pigmy,  or  rais- 
ing him  into  a  giant.  By  too  mu<  li 
I>oringover  mere  trifles,  the  keenest 
eyesignt  will  grow  dim  to  the  plainest 
bearings  and  most  prominent  virtues 
of  larger  things.  He  who  is  nhvr^\'s 
stooping,  comes,  in  time,  to  lose  the 
power  of  walking  upright  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say,  that  human  life  is 
made  np  of  trifles,  or  that  great  events 
spring  from  trivial  causes ;  but  art  is 
not  hfe,  only  the  essenee  or  general 
sum  of  it ;  and  there  after  all  a 
diflerencc,  which  thousands  of  us  can 
feel,  if  only  hundreds  can  imderstand, 
between  a  fruit-]iicee,  painted  never 
so  NkilfuUy,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  and  a 
landscape  glorified  by  Turner  j  be- 
tween a  i^cttire  of  I>uteh  boors  mak- 
ing merry,  and  Guido's  pietore  of 
Jesus  bea^ng  the  Cross. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  bv  the  most 
prosaio  of  modem  poets,  that  thete  is 
Tinthing  great  or  small.  Whatever 
grains  of  trutli  there  may  be  in  such 
a  dictum,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
men  are  not  all  entomologists ;  nor 
is  human  kuov  ledge  synnnymouswith 
omniscience.  Our  highest  stand-points 
rise  but  a  few  feet  awve  the  aurround- 
ing  levels ;  onr  farthest  horizon  ranges 
but  a  few  miles  beyond  ourselves. 
Within  these  limits  we  are  aware  of 
marked  difibreaoaB  wbkh  esci^ 
alike  the  experionce  of  A  mole,  and 
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the  eyes  of  a  trnvolh^r  on  the  toj)  of  never  ceases  to  1)0  natural  ;  loves  not 

a  very  high  mouutaiu,  or  loat  to  si^ht  to  paint  a  dwarf  iu  pre tV  rence  to  a 

in  a  DaUoon  beyond  the  clouds.   In  man  of  fair  size ;  or  a  monster  of  qg- 

the  eyes  of  all  but  mere  entonn  iIo<:ist8  line.^^s  rather  than  a  abape  of  average 

or  over  zealous  disciples  of  Mr.  fius-  beauty. 

kin,  there  are  certain  dear  degrees  of     Gemna  ean  weave  a  halo  TCnind  the 

oomparison,  which  express  the  differ-  limideit  characters  and  the  homeliest 

ence  between  certain  tn in p?.  By  some  scenes.   At  her  command,  we  grieve 

hidden  law  of  natural  selection,  we  for  the  trials  of  worthy  Dr.  Primrose; 

nsoaUy  think  of  an  elephant  as  being,  or  look  kindly  on  the  loves  of  Joseph 

what  science  al^^o  proves  him,  a  noliler  Andrews  and  rustic  Fanny.  Dobbin's 
animal  than  a  fico.   Men  were  in  the  unswerving'  conataney  and  quiet  man- 
liabitof  feeling,  long Ix'fore  science  had  line.ss  choke  down  the  reuieiubriiiice 
pointed  out  to  them,  their  inborn  su-  <*f  his  ungainly  figure,  and  William 
periority  over  the  beast  s  (  f  tlie  field.  Waife  keep  -  Ills  hold  on  our  hearts, 
There  may  be  a  world  ot  mmute  mar-  even  while  rumour  prates  her  loudest 
vela  in  a  wee  patch  of  green  award,  l^;ainst  his  fair  fiune.  We  admire  the 
or  a  few  drops  of  dirty  water ;  but  simple  grandeur  of  Tregarva,  and  en- 
for  purposes  of  art  we  prefer  a  strik-  joy  a  good  humoured  laugh  at  the 
ing  landscape  or  an  expressive  hu-  intense  abeurdities  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
man  fhoe.  The  careful  mspectton  of  Bnt  in  aU  such  (»ses  the  effect  pro- 
a  single  stone  may  send  Mr  Ruskin  du<'ed  arises  mainly  from  a  careful 
into  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  t»ut  most  retieence,  a  quiet  slurring  of  the  home- 
of  us  would  much  rather  look  at  Tin-  licr  details,  or  a  skilful  heightening 
tern  .\bbqr,  or  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  more  characteristic.   In  real 
Few  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  liold,  life  tlie  odds  are,  that  Fanny  would 
that  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  ranketl  have  been  less  beautiful,  Mrs.  Nickle- 
BO  higher  in  the  scale  of  hnmanity,  by  mneh  less  amusuigly  absurd,  than 
than  a  heavy- witted  clodhopper,  or  they  appear  in  print.   Yet  few  will 
even  a  hard-hitting  Tom  Savers.  deny,  we  think,  that  such  portraits 
-Th«bwv«iia  tbenwelTea,  the  pljMiet*,  and  gain,  in  graphic  interest^  more  than 
tiUteratrt,  they  lose  in  photographic  literalne.% 
Obc«nre  de^pp,  priority,  an.l  plarc"  "With  all  his  iuasterly  workmanship, 
And  tlie  poet's  wisdom  merely  Mr.  Thackeray  has  won  but  a  barren 
points  out  the  goal  to  which  all  na-  triumph  in  his  delineation  of  ^'Amelia.** 
toral  science  seems  inevitably  rising.  There  are  many  readers  who  would 
The  tnic  artist  ignores  no  rules  of  liave  liked  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
right  perspective,  nor  chooses  his  just  as  well,  had  his  sermon  not  been 
theme  without  some  resnod  to  its  dven  in  fulL  A  like  objection  might 
general  fitness,  some  skiU  in  seizing  be  raised  against  tlie  sermons  printed  > 
on  the  most  effective  point  of  view,  in  "My  Novel  "  and  "Adam  Bede." 
With  all  nature  Iviug  round  him,  Insullerably  dull,  to  our  thinking,  are 
whence  to  choose,  ne  will  not  over*  some  of  thme  piissages  in  George  Eli- 
look  the  iNMiuty  that  haunts  his  ste^is  ot's  novels,  wliicli  her  numerous  ad- 
ou  all  sides,  for  the  ugliness  that  mirers  of  the  fair  sex  are  wont  to  cry 
lurks  in  foul  alleys,  and  peers  out  up  for  their  special  truthfulness.  We 
from  untrodden  by^waya.  Too  truth-  laugh  at  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  can  only 
fnl  to  alter  nature  as  she  really  shows  yawn  ov^■r  Mrs.  Poy.ser.    The  latter 
herself  from  any  given  point  at  any  iuav  be  drawn  more  outwardly  true 
given  moment,  he  will  not  paint  a  to  life ;  but  what  good  or  pleasure 
troe  in  the  farbiickground as  distinctly  can  the  reader  gain  from  studying  her 
a«i  one  immediately  before  him  ;  nor  small  ways,  and  listening  evrr  so  pa- 
will  he  seek  to  draw  our  attention  tiently  to  her  small  talk  i    It  ^kiiiton 
too  much  from  the  central  figures  to  sometimes  crawls,  and  Scott's  fan<7 
the  elaborate  finish  of  accessory  de-  drootw  with  over  work,  j>octs  and 
tails.   In  looking  at  his  work,  we  novelists  of  less  undoubted  ffenius 
shall  not  be  puzzled  to  guess  its  ap-  have  no  such  plea  as  theirs  for  fai]l]M| 
parmt  meamn^ ;  to  tell  what  thinm  to  give  us  our  due  share  of  mental 
are  near,  and  what  far ;  to  distinguisn  amusement.    Instead  of  Iwring  us 
between  e.s8entialB  and  adjuncts,  hoi-  themselves,  it  is  their  lirst  business 
lowiand  projections,  lightaaodilMidea.  to  supply  us  with  an  agreeable  relief 
In  striving  to  be  real,  audi  a  worker  firom  tne  bores  of  our  actual  evetyday 
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life.  The  fault,  which  almost  becomes 
a  beauty,  in  the  parrcs  of  a  Thackeray  or 
a  DickeuSjisaimpiy  auuisauce,  when  it 
pervades  the  works  of  second  or  third 
rate  authors.  What  ratinnal  being 
really  cares  to  see  the  everyday  talk 
of  a  set  of  commonplace  people, 
or  low,  rei>eated,  word  for  word,  with 
all  its  gushing  pettiness  of  thought, 
and  poornesi}  of  language,  in  works 
ostensibly  designed  to  interest  and 
amuse  us  ?  Or  what  class  of  readers 
can  it  l)e,  that  delights  in  following 
the  characters  of  a  rit(  n  y  through  every 
inch  of  their  moiiil  development ; 
over  every  molehill  of  outward  cir- 
cumstance, even  to  the  slightest  mo- 
tives for  their  doing  this,  or  the  pettiest 
scruples  that  turn  them  against  some- 
thing else  ;  the  iluiiig  or  Tiefjlei-tiii;;  of 
which  is  alike  unimportant  both  to 
raader  and  plott 

If  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede"  is 
too  fond  of  simple  Dutcii  painting, 
there  are  some  of  her  fellow-novelists 
who  combine  the  same  fault  with 
a  tiuste  for  narrow  reli^nonism  and 
"goody  "  prosing,  from  whieli  she  her- 
aeu  is  entirely  free.  With  every  wish 
to  know  more  of  Miss  Yonge,  we 
must  own  to  repeated  faihirc«  in  the 
attempts  we  have  made  to  explore 
the  secret  of  her  popularity.  Human 
patience  can  go  very  far,  but  even 
Job  found  himself  fairly  Ijeaten  when 
liis  best  friemls  began  to  preach,  and 
scold,  and  use  commonplaces  be- 
side the  mark.  A  didactic  novel  is 
always  an  otl'euce  against  art,  and  a 
trial  of  our  good  temper,  even  when 
Idbr.  Thackeray  has  coated  the  pill  for 
us  with  the  honey  of  his  own  alhinn:^ 
stylo.  We  con  forgive  much,  how- 
ever, even  to  the  dogmatasm  of  Mr. 
Charles  Reacle,  while  tlie  torrent  of 
Mr.  Kin;;sley'8elo(^uence  drowns  for  a 
while  the  voice  ot  our  chokiu^^  reu- 
son.  But  a  religious  novel,  especi- 
ally one  thatbreatlies  throimlirmt  the 
narrow  formalism  of  a  sect  tiiat  hopes 
to  be  saved  by  its  observance  of  saints' 
days,  its  adoration  of  white  surplice6» 
and  its  studied  {(reference  for  all  ex- 
ploded symbols,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all  those  literaiy  blundera  wliich 
the  daring  spirit  of  an  ambitions  aj;e 
has  succeeded  in  making  popular.  If 
modem  writers  luostload  their  novels 
withagiven  quantity  of  special  mean- 
ings, let  the-e  be  gathered  at  I'-nst 
from  any  other  tield  than  the  noi&ome 
hunting  ground  of  religious  trifle- 


mongers.  Wliatever  else  we  may  ba 
tricked  into  learning  from  the  pages 
of  a  seeming  romance,  the  rubbish  of 
theological  small  talk  had  better  be 

shot  elsewhere. 

If  theological  stories  are  hateful 
things,  novels  with  a  purpose  are 
nnisances  of  a  wider  prevalence  and 
a  more  inveterate  dye.  In  these  days 
no  work  of  Action  will  quite  pass 
muster,  unless  it  hangs  out  a  heavy 
moral  or  two  at  the  nuisthead  by  way 
of  pacifying  the  mild  rcligioni'^t-,  who 
look  ou  light  literature  as  au  ^over- 
zealous  schoolmaster  looks  upon  a 
half  holiday.  Once  on  a  time  the 
hterary  workman  ainii-d  first  of  all  at 
making,'  up  an  artistic  btory,  leav- 
ing the  moral,  as  it  seemed,  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  the  play-  nf  Shaks- 
pcare,  the  poems  of  Milton,  the  novels 
of  Fielding  and  Walter  Scott,  the 
reader  is  left  at  perfect  Uber^  to 
discover  for  liimself — 

*'  Am  r ''riL'  humours  k'.ad, 

A  iu«j.iiiUi^  auiicd  to  hih  niiud." 

But  the  cru'rent  literature  has  not 
raui  h  to  say  to  such  "liberal  applica- 
tions.*' Next  to  minuteness,  we  are 
all  expected  to  love  a  moral.  liet  it 
be  never  so  paltry,  never  so  promin- 
ent, never  so  ill-contrived,  sdll  the 
moral  must  have  its  place  of  honour, 
must  show  itself  in  enaraeters  le^blf* 
even  by  the  dullest  brain.  The  old 
Greek  chorus  lives  again,  with  few  if 
any  of  the  old  redeeming  merits,  in 
the  pages  of  many  a  popular  novel. 
Mr.  Trollope  regales  us  with  easy  les- 
sons wort  hy  <  >f  aplace  in  some  revised 
edition  of  Mavor's  Spellini;  Book. 
"  W  csiward  Ho  !"  is  an  elaborate  an- 
swer to  the  moral  teaching  of  *'The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Messrs.  neade  and 
Dickens  range  with  rather  more  noise, 
than  wisdom  over  large  fields  of  poli- 
tiril  md  social  phimsophv.  Even 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  contrived  to  sicken 
us  with  endless  sermons  on  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  all  things  under  the  sun. 

It  is  curious,  in<Med,  to  mark  how  i 
generally  the  novel  has  l>een  turned 
of  late  into  a  common  sewer  for  ail  ' 
kinds  of  intellectual  garbage.  Not 
only  arc  we  forbidden  to  .^tudy  for 
ourselves  the  uiea!iin<jjs  that  crop  out 
here  and  there,  as  if  by  chance,  over 
the  surface  of  a  well-written  tale  of 
human  life,  Imt  at  every  step  we  take 
forward,  the  author,  or  one  of  his 
shadows,  breaks  the  current  of  our 
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thoughta  with  some  trite  remark— 
^  line  flinuy  paradox — some  crude  re- 
flexion on  quite  irrelevant  things. 
Like  some  talkative  old  guide  to  a 
favourite  haunt  of  modem  pilgrim- 
age, lie  is  (IftiTniiiifd  to  haw  his 
say,  no  niattrr  who  listens  or  what 
the  hurdrii  dt"  ills  discourse  may  be 
worth.    Mr.  Tiollope,  for  instance, 
has  a  knack  of  pleasant  writing:  and 
a  power  of  drawing  wl^at  he  sees, 
which  only  make  us  the  more  resent- 
ful of  his  repeated  sins  against  the 
simplest  articles  of  a  novel -reader's 
faith.   If  his  earliest  and  best  writ- 
iniEB  are  too  much  interlarded  with 
eniall  details  and  heaps  of  foici.t:n 
matter,  the  mere  stuffing  of  a  literary 
workshop,  what  shall  we  say  of 
"Pramlejr  Parsomigel"  However 
anxiitus  ho  may  bo  to  show  off  his 
microscopiu  knowledge,  and  air  h'm 
pet  theories  on  every  subject,  he  may 
oe  sure  that  no  lasting  fume  can  be 
won  by  stooping'  to  pour  nut  pa^jc  on 
page  of  the  prosing  goodiaei5.s  that 
m&es  his  hist  story  read  almost  like 
an  erisay  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Nick- 
lebv. 

The  same  causes  that  widen  the 
field  of  a  novelist's  ingenuity  impart 
something  of  a  donVtfiil  flavour  to 
many  other  samples  of  modern  litera- 
ture;   Poetry,  history,  biography, 
travels,  all  seem  to  run  into  and 
rhan'^e  i)lacos  with  each  other  in 
some  mysterious  way.    In  seeking 
to  realize  the  life  of  a  particular  age, 
nation,  or  man.  a  modem  author 
seems  at  tirst  glance  to  combine  in 
one  person  nearly  all  the  qualities 
whicn  Rasselas  thought  necessaiy  to 
make  up  a  true  poet.    At  any  rate, 
the  bare  result  is  that  we  seldom  get 
any  thing  like  an  artistic  work  m  any 
of  the  departments  aforenamed.  Tlie 
aifectntion  of  fjjlne<?R,  itstdf  arising 
out  of  our.exccHsive  reuli^ui,  has  l>cen 
carried  to  so  absmti-a  length,  that  a 
new  book  seldom  is  wiiat  it  piir}»orts 
to  be.    Instead  of  a  succinct  yet  fin- 
ished biography,  we  have  the  "  Life 
and  Times"  of  some  dead  celebrity, 
whf>sr  personal  oxistcncn,  itself  jtcr- 
haps  eked  out  by  many  pages  of  sha- 
dowy conjecture,  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  mass  of  coeval  history  like  a  nee- 
dle in  a  truss  of  hay ;  or  ehie  it  is  a 
mere  reprint  of  private  journals  and 
letten  of  all  kinds,  tagged  together 
by  a  few  linos  of  editorial  commr-nt, 
from  which  we  learn  but  little  that 


we  songht,  and  more  than  we  like  to 

know.   If  we  take  up  a  lilstory,  the 
chanoos  are  that  it  reads  like  a  series 
of  essiiys,  politit^l,  auti«iuarian,  philo- 
sophical, touched  up  with  moral  com* 
mon  places,  and  relieved  by  a  some- 
what pictures(|ue  set  tin:::    nf  very 
small  and  Bometiniectfaiualul  details; 
or  else  we  are  treated  to  a  runninff 
fire  nf  grimly  humorous  saroa^sms  ana 
quaintly-worded  ajpostrophes,  playing 
round  and  round  a  small  body  en 
meagre  incidents,  supported  here  and 
there  by  somo  scene  of  stirring  in- 
terest, some  form  of  special  dimity 
which  the  author  has  painted  with  a 
foil'!'  and  fulness  not  alw.iys  war- 
runted  by  his  facts.    In  thi'  one  case 
history  wears  a  poetic,  in  the  other  a 
magazine-writer  s  garb.    Our  poetry 
is  liften  little  Iwtter  than  rhymed  or 
rhvthmicai^sometimes  hardly  rhvth- 
mical^esaays  on  leading  topics  of  the 
hour  ;  or  else  it  is  a  mere  Dundle  of 
disjointed   utterances,  ornoular  in 
sound  and  rich  enough  in  oiiumient. 
but  remarkably  slight  of  texture,  and 
obscure,  strained,  or  crude  of  mean- 
ing. As  the  Britons  appealed  to  Rome 
tti  save  them  from  choosing  between 
the  tender  mereies  of  the  barbarians 
and  the  sea,  we  too  in  these  days  are 
glad  to  fall  back  on  Tennyson  as  a 
refuge  alike  from  the  ])r»ctic  rhapso- 
dies of  Alexander  Smith,  and  the 
unpootio  indigestible  hodge-podge  of 
"Aurora  Leigh." 

This  latter  poem  is  a  wofbl  instance 
of  blind  roliellion  against  good  old 
rules  of  poetic  art  In  it  the  greatest 
j>oeteas  of  our  day  has  wasted  her 
time  and  strength  in  tackling  wind- 
mills under  conditions  the  most  fitted 
to  insure  her  defeat  Fired  by  a  lofty 
ambition  to  achieve  a  triumph  in 
fieldn  from  which  the  greatijst  poet 
of  our  day  has  more  wisely  kept  aloof, 
endowed  witli  no  small  share  of  poetic 
insight  and  picturesque  word-power. 
aid«  d  V>y  a  very  masculine  culture  ana 
ripe  experience,  she  has  striven,  in 
the  roughest  of  rough  verse,  and  the 
que*  1  est  mixtureof  ihcongmousstyleSy 
to  show  furtli  a  now,  true,  and  rora- 
prehen&ive  picture  of  the  things  that 
most  strike  her  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  modern  life.  In  working  out 
ft  moral  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's beautiful  medley.  "The  Prin- 
cess,'* Mra  Browning  nas  only  suc' 
ceeded  in  ])roving  that  marriage  has 
not  improved  her  heroine's  poeUy. 
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The  eftbrt  to  strike  out  something 
new  aod  worthT  of  the  present  age 

has  ended  for  the  most  part  in  out- 
rageously forct'd  roncoit.s,  in  similes 
run  to  death,  iu  paAsuLjes  overcrowd- 
ed with  petty  detaib,  and  blown 
out  with  half chiMish  talk,  in  pap's 
of  ill-timed  or  wholly  needless  compi- 
lation, from  leading  articles,  police 
reports,  and  letters  to  the  Times. 
Even  the  piirts  that  most  remind  ii« 
of  her  former  self  are  marred  by  the 
ooafse  and  extravagant  wordineaa  of 
her  later  style.  In  a  certain  sense, 
not  wholly  agreeable  perhny»s  to  her 
own  desires,  ahe  has  really  giv  eu  us  a 
Alll  epitome  of  the  more  peculiar  as- 
pects of  an  nf?c  impatient  of  olden 
11 -ages,  and  proud,  as  clever  boys  are, 
of  its  own  superior  knowledge  ;  an 
age  conscious  of  its  power  to  do  great 
things,  yet  hardly  knowing  how  to 
do  uem,  and  puzzled  by  the  choice 
of  80  many  thmgs  to  do ;  an  age  of 
universal  ntshing  to  and  fro,  of  eager 
grnpins:  after  small  results,  of  child- 
like interciit  in  every  thing  doue  or 
spoken  any  where  from  day  to  day. 
But  to  those  who  ask  isomc  tnio 
poem  that  shall  reflect  the  spirit  of 
their  age  in  its  ftill  height  and 
breadth,  in  its  purer  moments  and  its 
stron^r  efforts,  in  its  tnirat  relations 
with  the  future  and  the  pastL  we 
ahouM  recommend  perhaps  **The 
Princess,"  or  "In  Memoriam;**  cer- 
tainly not  "Aurom  Leigh." 

Above  all  other  faul^  what  mo^t 
offiendsoBin  NVTiters  of  this  and  many 
another  school,  is  their  excessive 
redundancy  both  of  words  and  mat- 
ter. To  give  too  much  indeed  of 
every  thing  but  the  best  h  the  fc»re- 
inor-t  vice  of  our  latest  literature.  For 
a  sileut  nation,  wo  English  are  ab- 
anr^y  talkative  in  print  We  think 
as  it  were  aloud  in  tlie  wrake^t  ami 
crudest  way,  shootini;  however  wiUUy 
at  everv  topic  that  spi  iu<;s  up  for  the 
nonce  before  ua,  and  wasting  much 
powder  on  seeming  pheasants  only  to 
trnng  down  perhaps  a  paltry  crow. 
The  nappiest  thoughts  are  spun  oat 
into  the  slenderest  tissues,  Ijeautiful 
sometimes  a.s  the  minliow,  but  com- 
monly quite  as  frail.  Instead  of 
showing  final  reealta,  we  travel  wear- 
ily through  intermediate  processt-s, 
like  simple  old  countryfolk,  who  can 
only  tell  you  a  story  in  their  own 
itnmdabont  way.  Words,  words, 
words,  preached  or  prinked,  in  aeaaon 
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or  out  of  season,  right  or  wrong,  are 
the  daily  breath  of  ournostrils.  The 

prem  and  the  lectura-TOom  have  be- 
romc  as  dustholes,  into  which  the 
waste  enei^gies  of  any  one  who  thinks 
be  may  have  something  to  say  are 
continually  thrown.  We  wiite  and 
speak  as  if  language  were  only  meant 
to  cover  the  want  of  thought,  as  if 
tares  and  poppies  were  the  things  to 
pray  for  nither  than  the  wheat  they 
overrun.  In  our  unreasoning  wor- 
ship <^  pare  natnre,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  nature  alone  will  never 
clear  our  gardens  of  wee<ls,  or  av<^rt 
the  usual  results  of  a  bad  aoil  or  care- 
less husbandry. 

Mxh'hy  indeed,  of  this  epidemic 
wordtiow  may  be  the  natuml  fruits 
not  only  of  our  realistic  tendencies, 
but  of  all  those  material  aids  which 
modem  science  has  held  forth  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  cravings  of  a 
dvilised  people,  and  through  which 
those  vcrj'  tendencies  may  have  taken 
a  more  decided  shape.  In  tbvRe  days 
everj-body  learns  to  read,  juid  books 
are  written  to  please  everybody, 
r.al»e.s  in  polite  learning  and  mental 
culture  require  teachers  of  another 
sort  than  stronger  men.  No  one 
would  seek  in  the  Jjomlon  Journal 
or  the  Family  Hfiafif  for  fine  sam- 
ples of  dose  reasoning  or  careful 
English.  Lecturers  like  Dr.  Com- 
ming,  and  ]»hilo8opher8  like  Mr.  Tup- 
per,  appc4il  to  a  class  of  intellects  not 
yet  ripe  for  more  substantial  food. 
Macaulay  has  a  larger  public  than 
Carlyle  or  Hal  him,  and  Tennyson 
counts,  or  did  count,  fewer  readers 
than  Longfdlow.  The  penny-a  liner's 
aooDunt  of  a  dreadful  accident  or  n 
mysterious  oe^rrsnce,  has  it.s  i-harm 
for  many  who  would  be  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  a  leading  article 
in  the  Times.  In  the  latter  a;:;ain  there 
are  faults  such  as  would  naturally 
l>e  expected  in  writings  got  up  from 
day  to  day  at  the  short^  notice  to 
til  kle  the  palati  s  of  a  h\i?~y^  curious, 
and  not  very  Athenian  crowd.  For 
one  who  appreciates  the  lomcal  close- 
ness of  an  essay  bj  Mr.  lull,  or  the 
original  yet  pla.ssic  gjnce  of  a  sermon 
by  the  late  Mr.  liobcrtsou,  there  are 
twenty  who  enjoy  the  vague  gr:uidi- 
loijuenre  of  Dr.  Unimnini,',  and  a  hun- 
dred who  draw  their  chief  nourish- 
ment from  the  slipshod  prolixities  of 
Mr.  Sala,  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
fanny  school.  Difierenoes  of  taste 
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and  mental  calibre  there  always  are 
and  must  be ;  bat  in  thia  grand  era 

of  sloppy  lifemture  atithnrs  of  every 
kind  and  shade  of  excellcjice  st-cm 
bent  on  writinir  down  to  one  uuifurui 
lerd  of  ndnndaiit  .sniartnnss  and  im* 
pertin'-nt  small-talk.  To  sjiin  out  a 
^nreu  thought  or  topic  to  a  most  outra- 
geous length  hflaeerkalnly  become  the 
rule.  MStteremmighfbraahort  talo 
or  a  sinprle  essay  la  commonly  8prea<l 
over  one  or  more  octavo  volumes. 
Few  even  of  our  best  writers  seem 
able  to  jussimilate  tlioir  food,  nr  know 
exactly  when  to  have  done,  or  wlmt 
to  leave  out.  It  is  not  iu  parliament 
alone  that  the  patriot  is  prone  to 
lose  hinjself  in  the  placeman.  What- 
erer  amount  of  self-discipline  and 
stern  lUlegianoe  to  his  art  ao  author 
may  show  at  first,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  sncetimb  in  due  time  to  the  temp- 
tations held  out  by  pressing  publish- 
ers, a  oontmt^  public,  and  orer- 
lenient  ciitirs.  He  is  exiH-cted  to  fill 
a  eei  tain  number  ol  sheet-^  with 
so  many  lines  of  printed  matter, 
which  hie  rteders  rush  to  contem- 
nhtc  with  eyes  yet  dimmed  by  the 
lustre  of  his  former  acbievementa. 
Critieism  cries  aloud  at  the  finer  pas* 
sages,  and  for  fear  of  being  called  too 
critical,  keeps  a  reverent  silence  over 
the  many  bluts.  Only  if  these  siiould 
be  very  glaring  or  very  nnmerous, 
will  it  have  courage  to  whisper  a 
faint  i)rayer  for  some  small  improve- 
ment next  time. 

Oar  carrent  literatore  shows  all  the 
rankncss  of  a  wild  Indian  garden 
compared  with  the  harmonious^  if 
elaborate,  trimneea  of  the  etehte^th 
eenturj.  In  many  respects  the  liter- 
ary !7lr)rie«5  t  tf  that  ]>erio<i  have  yet  to 
be  surpiissed.  t'^wift,  and  Bolin^- 
broke,  and  Addison,  still  hold  their 
ground.  Many  of  us  are  }>rone 
eiMMifih  to  sueer  at  Pope's  uneciusing 
gjiitijr  and  Johnson's  laboured  anti- 
theses; but  the  polished  strength  of 
the  oftf"  :\iv\  the  sturdy  sense  of  the 
other  might  offer  a  useful  lesson  to 
most  of  oar  fhvoorite  writers,  whe- 
ther IB  verse  or  prose.  Had  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens  written 
less  and  written  more  carefully,  they 
niight  have  left  bat  few  lanrels  ob 
the  brows  of  Fielding  and  l)  'foe; 
but  the  author  of iJaruaby  Rudge" 
hii6  never  realized  the  promise  of  a 
gsnios  norB  varied  thn  Defoe's, 
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while  for  sustained  closeness  of 
thonght  and  artistic  eompleteaess, 

"Joseph  Andrews"  and  "Jonathan 
Wild"  must  still  rank  above  "  Barry 
Lyndon"  or  "Vanity  Fair."  Burke 
u!id  (liliVinn  still  keep  their  distance 
fr'MU  Ivrd  -Mai  aulay  and  Mr.  Rnskin; 
modem  historians  have  utterly  failed 
in  saperseding  Hame ;  and  our  latest 
eritiftj  may  still  despair  of  rivaUinff 
the  rich  music  and  clear  meanings  oT 
Drvdeu's  prose.  If  we  have  our  spe- 
cial beauties,  they  are  more  than 
balanced  by  our  Mi>ceial  faults.  Large 
fields  of  literaiy  enterprise  have  been 
opened  out  to  u^  but  like  the  first 
immigrants  iBto  a  new  diggms,**  the 
W(jrkcrs  are  vcrj'  numerous,  ill-train- 
ed, eager  onlv  lor  immediate  success. 
There  are  floating,  perhaps,  in  the 
life  of  this  age,  more  elemento  of  the 
highest  poetry  than  ever  were  dream- 
ed of  bV  the  contemporaries  of  Dry- 
den  or  Pope :  stray  thoughts  of  ex- 
quTsite  l>eauty  keep  ringint,'  out  of 
the  liubluih  of  myriad  daily  songs  ; 
and  yet  in  rcrfi^»ect  of  artistic  form, 
C(<n(  iseness,  and  coherSDCo,  we  can 
hardly  point  to  one  recent  poem  coni- 
mrable  either  with  "Alexanders 
Feast" or** The  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
Novels  ia  rhyme  and  versified  psm- 
phletM,  or  commonplace  books,  turned 
all  standing  into  bo-called  epics,  are 
feats  of  devemess  quite  peculiar  to 
the  present  a<,'e. 

True  art  in  things  literary  insists 
ou  a  large  reserve  of  silence,  on  leav- 
ing muoi  to  the  reader's  intelleet^ 
and  more  perhaps  to  his  iniasinatinn. 
But  with  us  every  thing  must  be  ex- 
ilained  or  ilhistrated  until  we  have 
ost  sight  of  the  original  meaning,  or 
lavo  lost  all  inducement  to  think  it 
over  for  ourselveu.  The  smiplest 
statement  is  followed  by  a  Ions  train 
of  evident  rea>>ons,  or  elothea  in  a 
haze  of  needless  imagery,  thronidi 
M'hich  a  curiou.s  reader  is  often  iiard 
put  to  make  out  the  central  idea. 
The  ha]»pie8t  touch  is  weakened  by 
additional  touches.  In  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  for  instance,  are  some  pretty 
lines  about  a  baby  who  calls  tiie 
heroine  "Alola."  This,  if  small,  w 
at  least  telling.  But,  as  if  to  undo 
her  own  work,  the  writer  ineiets  on 
searching  out  the  most  fant^istic  rea- 
son where  none  at  all  was  required, 
for  a  uaaie  ^o  altered,  the  little  crea- 

ture  being  drawn  as— 
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"Stripping  off 

The  n  like  thont,  to  iiiaks  b  tiMotli 
•nough 

To       bobnoa  UtdMsij  mak-^ed  lip».'* 

Ill  another  passage  we  find  tlie 
earth  descrihrd  as  shut  up  by  Adara 
"like  a  fakir  in  a  box  left  too  long 
buried,"  and  there  remaining  "stiff 
and  diy*'  till  Christ  the  Lord  came 
down — 

«'  Uukrckcd  the  deon,  forced  open  the  blank 

AnYuftod  hii  kingly  chtlsin  to  itni^toa 

out 

The  leatbtsry  toagno  tlUMd  hmSk  idlo  the 

throat." 

A  littlt'  before  the  same  writer  had 
worked  out  the  notion  of  a  town  seeth- 
ing "in  this  Medsean  boilpot  of  the 
Bun,"  by  telling  us  how 

"  The  patient  hilU  are  babbling  nMnid 
if  a  prick  would  leave  theok  flat.** 

A  fancy  which,  letting  alone  its  down- 
right coarseness,  could  only  have  been 
Bu;?gested  by  thf  imago  cf  a  "boiljKit," 
not  by  the  natural  appearance  of  a 
hill  under  the  hottest  sun.  Here  we 
liave  the  fault  of  needlev  illustration 
heightened  by  a  ront-eit  as  vulgar  as 
it  is  unnatuiai ;  while  the  graphic 
partteohra  aeoompanying  the  image 
of  the  deatl  fakir  have  no  plea  of  ne- 
cessity to  warrant  the  excess  of  that 
coarae  repulaiveness,  which  so  often 
obtrudea  itsdf  on  iia  throughout  the 
poem. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  illustrations  are 
never  so  nasty,  but  often  quite  as 
overdone.  We  bad  somethuig  too 
much  of  thorn  even  in  "Vanity  Fair," 
and  now  we  have  greatly  too  much 
of  them  in  "  The  Virginiana"  Fine- 
Bpun  sentiment,  clothed  in  langiw^e 
Bucli  a'--  ho  rtlone  oan  weave,  is  to  him 
a<i  fatal  ail  iiitnii-tioniw  were  to  Hurry 
Warrington  "thc)4se  elderly  orbe,"  into 
•vvliii  li  he  once  loved  to  frnze.  The 
much  quoted  passage  wherein  Maria's 
eyes  are  likened  to  *'two  fish-pools 
irradiated  by  a  pair  of  stan^"  dftules 
the  mind  with  a  swift  succession  of 
graphic  images,  each  in  itself  appro- 
priate to  the  main  idea,  bat  all  toge- 
ther forming  a  confused,  weak,  an<l 
monotonou.s  rhapsody  on  a  theme  not 
over-new,  nor  very  fruitful  of  varied 
illuatration.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
all  its  eloanies.=5  of  method  and  neat- 
ness of  expression,  Macaulay's  style 
is  weaken^  not  only  by  the  excess  of 
■mall  details^  bat  yet  moie  by  the 
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wordiness  that  comes  of  too  great  a 
seal  for  dear  writing.  Simring  enou^ 
of  ilhistratinn,  ho  is  lavish  in  the  use 
of  recurring  words  and  phrases,  where 
other  writers  would  employ  a  simple 
pronoun;  while  the  care  he  takea  for 
our  mental  comfort  is  always  blind- 
ing him  to  the  fact,  that  an  average 
imder  baa  no  more  need  to  be  taken 
at  erery  moment  through  the  earlier 
stages  of  some  obvious  argument,  than 
a  fair  sehuiar  has  neetl  to  parse  every 
word  in  an  ordinary  Latin  i^tenoe, 
or  than  a  fair  soldier  ha.s  to  go  throtigh 
his  facings  every  time  he  turns  out 
for  exercise  parade. 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  plap;u0 
of  words  h  ;dnio.=!t  sure  to  u'l  oct  u.s  at 
every  turn,  in  Macau  lay  showing  ita 
logical,  in  Thadcemy  its  illuatratiTe 
side,  it  l)ecomes  grotesquely  passion- 
ate in  Carlyle ;  peeps  out,  in  pxccfs'?ive 
tears  or  laughter,  from  the  pages  of 
Dickens.  Turning  to  Bulwer-Lytton, 
we  find  it  there  in  the  sliape  ot  end- 
less fine  writing ;  in  each  new  volume 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's,  it  spreads  more  and 
more  fatally,  under  the  cloak  <tf  aaen* 
timental  realism.  It  brcnk;^  out  even 
through  the  manly  utterances  of  Mr. 
Kingsley ;  and  lessens  onr  enjoyment 
of  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
and  Miss  Mulock.  With  all  their  ar- 
tistic excellence,  the  two  suiters  last 
named  are  somewhat  too  fond  of  sen* 
timental  trifling.  In  "Transforma- 
tion" this  weakness  l)ecome8  pain- 
full v  glaring.  It  lends  to  many  of  the 
author's  imaginings  a  most  artificial 
and  sickly  hue  ;  as  if  bin  thoughts  had 
really  b«^  stretched  on  the  rack,  and 
this  was  all  he  could  get  out  of  them ; 
as  if,  in  straininir  to  \ye  original,  he 
had  forgotten  to  be  natural,  fresh, 
and  true.  In  reading  Dickens,  we 
continnally  meet  with  expressions  so 
happy  that  we  wonder  they  nover 
flashed  on  us  before.  But  Hawthorne 
seldom  hits  the  central  mark  of  our 
healthier  humoura.  Too  often  are  we 
fain  to  admire  his  eentinientj'  r>ii<I  sim- 
ilesj  rather  for  their  cleverneiis  tliau 
their  essential  truth.  Inwhatmind,for 
in.^tanee,  of  moderately  healthy  tone, 
would  the  "|K)nderous  .Inrability"  of 
a  pile  of  huge  immemunai  buildings, 
now  neiirly,  if  not  quite,  tenant let^ 
awaken  distress:  not  because  they 
have  outlasted  their  olden  inmates, 
hut  because  they  suggest  "the  idea, 
that  thqr  never  can  nil— nevw  enun- 
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blc  away  nevor  be  less  fit  than  now  of  two  private  journals,  seems  of  it- 
fur  huiuiiu  iiiilntatiou  Suraetimea  self  to  entail  the  insertion  of  many 
a  hanpy  thoii^4it  IB  beaten  out  much  thoughts  and  particulara,  which  even 
too  thin,  or  hnnt^  rountl  with  a  fringe  the  rii'»st  miinite  of  finiiiiine  svlfcnn- 
of  Brummagem  conceits  or  strained  fessons  wonid  never  have  troubled 
deductioiUL  AtothertimeSja  dyspe^  herself  to  jot  down.  How  many  of 
tic  fancy  leads  the  writer  intoaphi>  IiIk  own  sex  would  have  sat  down, 
loeophlcal  mareVnest,  or  a  moral  nn-  Hke  Dr.  Unpiliart,  to  di.scuns  in  their 
likelihood.  Hilda  and  Kenyon  are  commonplace  bookd  the  question,  how 
eappoeed  to  he  two  rational,  thought-  small  an  income  should  suffice  for  a 
fill,  art-loving,  American  Prfttcstants;  single  gentleman]  Or  would  any 
and  yet,  when  Kenyon  puts  fortli  a  yonnp  woman,  however  deep  in  love, 
right,  but  rather  uld*  suggestion  alHJut  and  drunk  with  the  knowledge  of 
nn  b^ng«  "like  sorrow,  merely  an  being  loved  i^ain,  sit  up  into  the 
element  of  human  edncati on,  til ron<,']i  Kinall-hours,  to  pen  such  a  sentence 
which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  as  this  -.—"And  yet— oh  me  I  it  is  not 
pnrar  state  than  we  could  otherwise  wrong,  though  it  makes  my  cheek 
naTeattained,"thepure-heartedUhris-  burn  and  my  narid  tremble— this  poor 
tian  maiden  starts  ba.  k,  with  a  hor-  littlehand."  Whv,  "pOi»r  little  hand  f" 
ror  shared  by  her  lover  himself^  from  Again,  Dr.  Urquharfc  having  resolved 
a  theory  on  which  one-half,  at  least,  to  tell  all  his  secrets  to  the  owner  of 
of  all  Christian  idiilosnphy  practically  said  hand  by  word  of  mouth,  not  only 
turns.  AndaLrain  we  find  this  lonely,  intnists  them  beforehand  to  his  all- 
self-couteined,  vouiig  Puritan  so  tor-  containing  diary,  but  even  wanders 
tured  with  the  knowledge  of  a  crime  away  from  his  theme  into  t  hree  pages 
done,  or  rather  sanetioned,  by  her  old  of  mere  sentiment,  touching  St.  An- 
friend  Miriam,  that  she  cannot  walk  drew's,  its  cloisters,  its  sea,  and  its 
round  St  Peters  without  pouring  her  sweethearts.  At  another  time  the 
fearful  secret  into  the  ears  of  an  un-  Doctor  pens  a  minute  account  of 
known  English  prie.st,  only  a  minute  wliat  he  did  and  thuiiirht  on  receipt 
before  her  own  lover  comas  bwk  to  of  an  urgent  message  trom  Theodora, 
her  side.  But^  in  truth,  the  book  it-  to  come  at  once  and  see  her  fitther. 
self,  beautifully  written  as  it  is  who  "has  met  with  a  severe  accident, 
throughout,  and  strikingly  beautiful  Instead  of  flying  to  her  aid,  he  stops 
in  its  pictures  of  Roman  scenery,  is  tocouteniplatethelady'shandwriting, 
altogether  a  mistake  in  art— an  iU-  and  maunders  through  several  lines 
connected  jumble  of  tmvellers' notes  about  the  firm  heart  jmidiii^'  the 
and  poets'  day-dreams ;  in  short,  an  shak3r  hand.  Ttien  only,  he  thinks  of 
mifislterjiig  sample  of  the  extent  to  questioning  the  messenger  himself 
which  our  modem  modes  of  book-  Finding  his  lady  love  to  be  unhurt, 
making  can  tamper  with  the  innate  he  "goes  into  lii.s  Ixdroom  to  settle 
nobleness  of  a  true  genius.  with  himself  what  was  best  to  be 

In  "A  life  for  a  Life,"  on  the  other  done."  Shall  he  send  the  assistant- 
hand,  the  sentiment,  if  sometimes  surgeon  ?  It  is  .settled,  in  nine  lines, 
maudlin,  is  never  wholly  •li'jeased.  tliat  Ids  junior  is  not  just  the  right 
It  seems  to  flow  ut  times,  iiuircd,  too  man  for  a  bick  lady,  to  wit,  Theodora's 
largely  from  a  heart  of  loving  earnest-  sister,  who  has  also  been  hurt.  And 
ness  and  instinctive  truth.  The  author  then,  after  all,  "she  had  called  on  mf, 
of  "John  Halifax"  dehghts  to  stir  trusted  me.''  So  he  means  to  go  him- 
our  souls  to  honest  emotion  in  behalf  self,  after  questioning  Jack  again,  and 
of  all  good  and  noble  quaUties.  Still,  otherwise  dallying  through  half  a 
whether  from  her  natural  bent,  or  the  pa  je.  But  firat  he  has  to  unluck  his 
stem  requirements  of  the  circulaUng  desk,  put  her  letter  into  the  secret 
library,  she  is  sometimes  apt  to  give  drawer,  end  so  on,  and  so  on,  through 
us  too  mul-h  of  a  L,'ood  thmg.  In  her  another  h.df  page.  Then  comes  a 
latr'st  work,  the  sentiment  is  laid  on  whole  pai:e  of  just,  but  inistimed,  re- 
al way.s  carefully,  imleed,  i)Ut  often-  Uections,  showing  that  doctors  need 
times  much  too  thick;  while  there  is  not  be  materialists.  And  lastly,  our 
more  irrelevant  matter  blemled  there-  Imr.stint;  patience  is  hehl  down  on  the 
with,  than  so  good  an  artist  should  rack  through  yet  another  pa^e,  while 
have  deigned  to  intn»dnoe»  The  Teiy  the  Doctor  describes  his  f«mg^  du- 
plan  of  working  oat  a  story  by  means  ring  the  daik  ride  ''in  that  strange, 
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wild,  nierlit,"  and  the  thinjya  that  whose  cnrelty  liad  nearly  robbed 

Btnke  him  on  first  stepping  inside  the  Prussia  of  her  greatest  sovereign  and 

hall-door  tnehaatheqidiaiii^itlfek  Maria  Thtieaa  of  her  nwitdaiiieroiw 

in  its  wonted  corner,  and  thr  yming  enemy.  Hif*  later  writings  teem  ever 

la'liei?'  hats  hanging  up  on  the  Itruneh-  more  and  more  witli  n)ere  froth  and 

ing  suighorns.    And  all  tliis^  while,  idle  splutterinps,  through  which  the 

tiie  poor  old  man  is  lying  senseless  in  genius  that  inninred  his  word-pictnra 

one  room,  his  eldest  dnitu^liter,  badly  of  "  Tiie  French  jRevolution"  gleams 

hurt,  in  another  ;  Theodoia  herself  ever  weaker  and  more  fitful.  He  has 

beiiw  le^  alone  to  direct  the  fright-  latteriy  become  the  slave  of  a  cant  as 

oaoa  houaahold,  and  listen,  sick  with,  matiaome  as  any  against  which  he 

suspense,  and  faint  with  watching,  has  so  loudly  protested;  while  his 

for  the  Bound  of  approacliing  hoofs.  love  of  the  picturesque  seems  to  have 

What  it  all  this,  we  ask  tfia  candid  led  him  into  trivialities  worthy  of  the 

reader,  but  so  mu<*li  stuffing,  to  make  Dryawlust^  at  whom  he  lia.s  often 

out  the  needful  girth  of  a  reading-  sneered.    Time  and   f!"tttery  have 

room  novel?  This  is  the  sort  of  light  wrou|^)it  with  hia  itaturul  tunduess 

Fk«oeh  fare  on  which  myriads  of  rnul-  for  things  irregolar  to  i  loud  the  nt- 

ers  rush  to  dine ;  and  which  scores  of  terances  of  a  imv  rrful  intellect  and 

critics  deem  more  nourishing  than  weaken  the  movements  of  a  skilful 

the  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  of  pen.   And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 

former  days.   Such  solid  joints  as  writers  of  less  mai^  are  r^dy  enoogh 

"TvMnhn/^"  nnd  "OKI  Mortality"  to  eke  out  their  own  dilntrd  sen- 

wouid  be  eked  out  by  our  present  tences  with  mild  infusions  of  his 

cooks  into  half  a  doien  separate  dish-  weakest  mannerisms,  much  as  a  set 

es^  soused  in  varying  quantities  of  of  youths  at  school  or  college  are  wont 

microscopic  paintmg,  and  flavoured  to  imitate  the  tone  or  manner  of  him 

with  any  amount  of  crude  phiioBophy.  who  by  force  of  character  or  worldly 

Miss  Mulock  is  no  mean  artist,  and  advantage  happens  to  sway  the  rest 

has  pointed  on  our  memory  some  no-  One  of  the  most  determined  fiinners 

hie  scenes ;  but  tiie  passages  we  have  in  this  way  seems  to  be  the  author  of 

just  been  dissecting,  epitomizenotonly  "Modem  Painters,"  whose  natural 

ner  peculiar  weaknesses,  but  those  too,  style,  howeva  weak  and  otherwise 

which  especially  ^>elmig  to  writers  of  faulty,  needs  no  such  questionable 

a  veiy  different  school.  They  illustrate  patching  with  garments  stolen  from 

less,  indeed,  her  own  manner,  than  a  very  different  kind  cf  wardrohe. 

that  of  the  age  she  adorns ;  and^  there-  Other  writers,  such  ns  Messrs.  Lewes 

fore,  have  we  noticed  so  prommently  and  Kingsley,  may  have  caught  the 

the  wrmkies  on  a  countenance  other-  fever  for  a  while,  but  Sir.  Huskin 

i^fhir.  Even  in  her  case,  that  which  stands  nearly  alone  in  his  unwilling- 

nn^v  =;  nm?  a  comparative  blemish,  ness  to  shake  it  off.    Wordy  affccta- 

may  turn,  as  elsewhere,  into  a  wast-  tion  and  highly-coloured  no-me^ing 

ing  and  incurable  disease.  are  trials  enough  for  a  discreet  ad- 

Oondensed  and  truly  graphic  as  he  miier,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  such 

can  sometimes  be,  Carlylo  himself  mere  mock-bird  utterances  as  these  I 
has  a  tiresome  trick  of  harping  on      ,.0-   t  i  „     v  1  1 

some  pet  Idea,  of  hrmging  out  agam  tend.rly-catches  tbi  flying  lighu  if 

and  agam  some  tnflmg  trait  of  i)er-  ^nngs,  the  momentary  glooms  f  paint, 
sona  character,  of  launching  forth         partially,  tcncUrlv,  nev^r  withhalf 

on  the  faintest  pretext  into  a  sea  of  )iia  strength ;  content  with  uncertain 

high-sounding  phraseology  not  very  visions,  inteenre  deliglits;  thetrathnot 

much  deeper  than  the  *' frit  1 1  nn-in  of  precious  nor  significant  to  liim,  only 

printed  speech"  in  which  hia  ueij^di-  pleasing;  fialsehood  also  pleasurable, 

Dours  are  so  sadly  weltering.   With  evennieralonoecarion— imiit,howeTer, 

himRobespierreisalways"sea-green"  bo  discreetly  trnched  jn^t  mough  to 
or  "  atrabilious Frederick  William  «^       "*>^^e,  all  woujtu  lovely. 

Ids  neat  poem—the  ftussian  army ,  ^is  strengUi  c  oming  from  v  i.ite  mows 

the  his Ory  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  ft,r  ..ff  in  heaven.    He  also  bore  npoo 

nearly  half  taken  up  with  the  deeds  him  the  pur]  ^  t  in  <  ftiir  rnrth  porrow. 

of  his  forefathers,  and  with  outrageous  A  grave  man  knowing  wlmt  step*  of 

rhapaodifls  about  the  dronken  levant  men  luep  time  to  the  ohsating  of  Desth. 
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Having  grave  friends  also;— the  same  we  not  worried  at  eveiy  turn  with 

dnsing  heard  far  off,  it  seems  to  me.  or  virtoal  catal<M;ue0Of  mere  upholsteir, 

perhaps  even  low  in  the  room,bytliat  and  aunplm  of  landbcape  painting 

family  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    ...   .  jone  in  the  spirit  of  a  botaniat  or  a 

fhT'lfp^^'e^^?' H^el^s"^^  One  bio^apher  re- 

Who,  among  many,  is  the  Vir^fin  >oa  vels  in  long^buwn  speeulafcioiiB  on 

had  best  oompare  with  the  one  before  ^^^^^^^  ^Iiltoii  uiay  have  tliought,  done, 

wboM  image  we  have  ttood  80  long."  "i"  suffered  iu  some  particular  spot 

during  some  period  of  wiiicli  tlie  ac- 
What  Sheridan  said dfWMtbread's  counts  remaining  to  us  are  particu- 
famonspliienix  l»eing  a  poulterer's  de-  larly  few  and  vague.  Under  tlie  plea 
acription  of  that  l^endaiy  bird^  may  of  writing  about  Hogarth  and  his 
be  a{)plied  in  spirit  to  those  imnute  tunes,  another  gentleman  works  up  a 
descriptions  of  things  aUve  or  dead  harlequin  arrangement  of  shreds  and 
which  fill  so  large  a  spwe  in  boolcK  of  i)atehes  taken  from  almost  every  topic 
every  kind.  We  are  always  iookmg  under  the  sun,  and  hardly  more  per- 
at  all  things  with  other  smaUer  eyes  tiaent  to  tlie  life  of  our  great  En^Sah 
than  tliose  of  the  patient  all-combin-  painter  than  they  would  be  to  the 
ino;  artist.  Instead  of  true  pictures  history  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  It 
and  rounded  poems,  we  have  no  lack  is  wdiiderful,  indeed,  to  consider  how 
itfpicturesque  inventories,  antiquarian  many  paragraphs  of  idle  smartn^ 
rambles,  guide-books  of  local  scenery,  an  able  writer  can  succeed  in  hanging 
showmen  a  summaries  of  curious  facte,  on  so  shght  a  peg,  as  the  early  cluld- 
tabular  statistics  of  matters  physical  hood  of  some  Englishman  whose  real 
or  metaphysifaiL  Our  popular  bisto-  histoiy  begins  perhaps  with  his  mid- 
rians  aim  at  rivalling  the  light  draw-  die  age.  As  poulterers  of  a  certain 
ing-room  gossip  of  Horace  Walpole  class  fatten  tueir  fowls  for  market 
or  the  iomuctive  paragraphs  of  the  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  so  elever  ma- 
Registrar-General  Instead  of  Byron's  nufacturers  of  popular  biographies 
;  graphic  boldness  and  Scott's  dramatic  stuff  out  their  wnrcs  with  anything 
/  breadth,  we  get  mainly  revised  edi-  that  comes  to  iiand  -with  imagmary 
I  tions  of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  re-  couver8atioiiB,needleas  descriptions  of 
I  lieved  by  paltry  episodes  of  modern  tliiii--  In  tter  described  before,  sen- 
travel  and  ganushed  with  the  newest  tcuces  of  easy  satire  or  flippant  ego- 
theories  of  Craniology  or  the  last  dis-  tism  suggested  by  nothing  said  before, 
ooY^es  in  Social  bcience.  Comic  nor  suggesting  au^ht  that  may  come 
versions  nf  serious  facts  seem  to  alter-  after.  Clever  in  its  own  M  ay  is  the 
nate  with  serious  rhapsodies  on  things  mixture  of  flippant  knowingness  and 
oomparatiT^  small  or  wholly  lau^h-  calm  assurance  with  wliieh  a  pnio- 
1  able.  Mr.  Ruskin  fills  a  page  with  tised  writer  will  lead  you,  under  bio- 
!  fervent  criticism  of  the  sentiment  graphical  pretences,  into  a  mere  lum- 
\  evolved  from  a  painted  onion  or  a  ber-room  of  things  old  aiid  new,  piled 
/  well-drawn  flower-stalk.  Mr.  Thack-  together  without  the  faintest  reference 
emy  seems  to  think  tliat  we  cannot  to  price  or  fitness  ;  the  few  facts  of 
realize  for  ourselves  the  times  and  any  real  moment  liopclessly  overlaid 
character  of  George  1.  wntliout  pre-  by  heaps  of  rubbish  that  glitters  only 
▼iously  wading  through  lon^  details  Ixn  ause  it  is  new. 
about  the  royal  household,  Irom  the  But  the  faults  on  which  we  have 
First  Lord  in  Waiting  down  to  the  been  thus  eulaimn^  are  but  small 
meanest  SGulfion.  Half,  at  least,  of  matten  for  geniaTcntacnm.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Kingslev's  fame  a.s  a  novelist  is  they  are ;  yet,  no  truly  genial  cntic 
owing  to  the  length  and  number  will  count  them  trifles  because  they 
of  those  descriptive  passages  which  are  so  smaU.  The  little  spot  on  a 
pro^e,  at  least,  his  fkill  in  rnnoduc-  man's  cheek  may  he  developed  into  a 
mg  not  (iiily  the  scenes  of  his  own  wasting  cancer.  Most  of  us  may  have 
travels,  bat  those,  too,  of  which  he  found,  by  wateliinL';  our  neighbours, 
can  only  have  written  at  second-hand-  how  easily  a  single  act  of  weakness 
How  much  capital  has  Mr.  Dickens  grows  and  hardens  into  im  all-power- 
not  made  by  bin  humorous  treat-  tul  habit.  If  a  great  writer  forgets 
ment  of  subjects  once  reserved  for  the  his  duty,  or  seems  like  to  wander  out 
illustrative  genius  of  a  George  Robins)  of  the  right  path  to  feme,  is  it  the 
In  how  many  novels  of  the  day  are  part  of  an  honest  critic  to  shut  hia 
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eyes,  and  wish  the  truant  God-speed  1 
If  a  crowd  of  fimaller  talents  turn 
aside  to  follow  their  erring  leader, 

has  cenial  critioism  no  otner  duty 
than  quietly  to  let  them  go  i  Fauits, 
which  threaten  to  degrade  all  our  liter- 
ature into  Ohineae  pictures  of  com- 
monpl  ire  life,  penny-a-lining  travrs- 
ties  oi  current  history,  or  unsitted 

Sfttherings  fromlHeraTylumber^rooms, 
emand  something  more  than  a  pass- 
inpj  shrug,  or  a  careless  whisper,  from 
all  who  are  thoroi^ly  alive  to  their 
hurtful  tendenclea.  How  hurtful  those 
tendencies  often  are,  tlie  dealers  iu 
sentimental  criticism,  and  the  readers, 
who  teat  an  author's  merits  by  the 
sale  of  his  works  or  the  loudness  of 
his  supporters,  will  alilo^  ho  xlow  to 
understand.  But  to  those  who  con- 
nder  how  habits  grow ;  how  much  of 
the  outward  manner  reflects  and  re- 
acts upon  the  inwarfl  self ;  and  how 
far  the  influence  of  one  popular  writer 
extends  outward  and  downward  to 
cla-«cs  gTC-atly  outmimbcrinj,'  lii^^  ac- 
tual readers,  no  criticism  will  api)ear 
unjust  or  trifling  which  aims  at  deal- 
ing honestly  with  the  tokens  of  a 
wide-spreivl  hthI  seemingly  danj^erous 
disease.  Asi  some  fashion  of  diess 
or  language  gradually  finds  its  way, 
with  more  or  less  exaggeration,  from 
thn  upper  crust  to  the  lowermost  lay- 
ers oi  uioUem  society,  so  is  the  style 
of  a  successful  author  taken  up  and 
reflected  in  all  its  grosser  and  faultier 
features,  by  twenty  ditierent  pens, 
each  addressing  itself  to  a  diflcrent 
dus  of  brains  and  flociul  circiun- 
Stances.  Defirant  regef,  j'..  firi>fnr 
AcIUvi.  The  growing  marmeruiUis  ol 
Bfr.  Carlyle  have  seriously  marred  the 
natural  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ruskin ; 
while  the  ha/y  brillianee  of  "Modem 
F&inter%"  ba^s  started,  iu  ita  tui  u,  an 
endless  flood  of  pictiwesque  wordiness, 
iu  the  shape  of  Letters  to  tlie  Tim^Sf 
Tours  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Novels  of  real  life,  and  Sermons. 
Dickens*  worst  manner  finds  no  lack 
of  es^fv  <  :incaturists  ;  and  dozens  of 
writers  strain  to  reproduce  for  us  all 
they  can  of  Thackeray  hut  his  mind. 
A  whole  world  of  funny  literature  has 
sprung  up  in  rank  repulsiveness.  since 
tne  first  appearance  of  Fumk  and 
Fiekwkk,  Wherever  we  tun,  the 
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fruits  of  our  pleasant  vices  come  out 
to  leer  or  scowl  upon  the  parents  to 
whom  their  distorted  lineaments  sug- 
^'est  a  likeness  more  marlud  than 

flattering. 

In  short,  the  plague  of  words,  from 
whatever  source  arising,  has  spread 
alrfndy  so  fast  and  far,  that  unless  it 
^on  take  a  more  measured  turn,  we 
are  like  to  lose  sight  for  ever  of  the 
few  landmarks  that  still  remind  us  of 
a  healthier  and  more  reticent  :i?e. 
Among  living  writers  ot  any  mark, 
can  any  one  think  of  half  a  doaen, 
whose  faithfulness  to  the  higher  nims 
and  conceptions  of  their  art  can  make 
us  more  hopeful  of  the  future  ?  How 
many  modern  novels  or  histories  are 
there,  to  which  Sidney  Smith's  plan 
of  blotting  out  evei^  other  word 
might  not  tSe  applied  with  remarkable 
success  ?  How  many  poems  save, 
perhaps,  those  of  Tennyson,  will  be 
read  ana  treasured  by  our  great-grand- 
children, should  the  taste  of  their  day 
rise  above  that  of  ours  1  Of  course, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
compression,  but  that,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  works  of  I>ean  Milman, 
is  no  vice  of  the  present  dny  It  is 
the  reverse  of  that,  against  which  a 
modem  critic  should  cry  out  longest 
and  loudest.  In  an  essay  on  faults, 
wchave  naturally  been  sparing  of  oiu" 
praise  ;  but  a  little  censure  honestly 
bestowed  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  un- 
plea  nnt  relief  to  ears  long  sated  with 
undiscerning  flattery.  Literature,  on 
the  whole,  has  derived  but  doubtful 
l)enefit  from  the  afieeted  geniality  of 
t'i:it  Tiew  school  of  criticism  that  dis- 
owuii  the  severer  system  applied  bv 
the  helpmates  of  Jeflrey  and  Gilfora. 
A  timely  warning  may  check  the 
^owth  of  that  nige  for  long-drawn 
sentiment,  T)ettv  sermonizing,  and  su- 
perfluous details,  which  has  already 
eaten  much  too  far  iiitri  the  life  of 
our  best  literature.  Ao  one,  who  has 
any  real  concern  for  the  national  in* 
fluence  of  such  writers  as  Carlyle  or 
Thackeray,  can  help  being  stirred  to 
warn  them,  however  vainly,  against 
the  foolishness  of  pandering  to  those 
popular  tastes  which  their  own  su- 
I>erior  ^cmm  was  given  them  to  cul- 
tivate and  control 
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INAUUUBATlOli  OF  IKItfU  CHXJiFS. 

To  inaugurate  in  to  admit  to  oflSce,  strength  wa«  all  their  riches,  showed 

un'1  invest  w  ith  functions,  by  certain  their  zeal  by  rolling  enonuou*  locka  to 

cereuiomea  which  are  of  the  nature  the  summlu  of  hills.** 

of  good  omens  and  solemn  rites.  The  Yet  this  sarcastic  antiquary  might, 

term  derives,  as  is  well  known,  from  on  referring  to  Scripture,  have  per- 

the  Pagan  cust^mi  of  foretelling  by  ceived,  first,  tluit  the  construction  of 

observing  the  actions  of  bii<k.    Au-  the  first  niemorable  magnificent  tem- 

•niiy  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the  pie  of  worship  was  a  work  favourably 

Irish  druids.     Special  au-^urie.s,  of  viewed  by  Heaven  ;  and,  secondly, 

very  antique  orijjiu,  were  in  use  in  that  the  sentiment  of  reverence  natu- 

the  installation  ot  the  Celtic  kings  of  rally  inspired  by  the  primeval  aspect 

this  country;  and  it  is  notable  how.  of  a  massive  granite  rook,  standing 

by  degrees,  the  clergy  revrtlutionizea  upright  a-s  if  placed  erect  by  the  hand 

the  modes  of  election  and  induction  of  the  Creator,  was  felt  and  utilized 

of  Irish  chieftains.  by  the  earliest  mankind  of  whom  we 

All  nations  have  agreed  in  cele-  have  any  account, 

brating  the  installation  of  their  kings  The  use  of  the  "Inaugural  Stone" 

bv  various   ceremonials,  and   the  is  of  Cauaunitiah  origin.  Abimelech, 

Craelic  races  observed  an  unusual  the  first  elected  kinff  of  the  Israelites, 

uumlier  of  rites  and  forms,  some  (if  slew  seventy  men  of  an  opposing  fac- 

wbirh  are  interesting  to  read  of,  tion  upon  one  stone,  and,  all  Ins  iol- 

ow  uii^f  to  their  Oriental  origin  and  lowers  gathering  together,  waa  made 

pleasing  significance.    Indeed,  the  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  in 

link  between  nnr  Gael  and  the  Asi-  Shechem.    And  when  .Trlmash  was 

atics  of  the  Holy  Land— and,  hence,  anointed,  he  '*  stood  by  the  pillar, 

the  most  andent  nations  of  Europe —  as  the  manner  was."  Among  the 

may  be  riveted  by  research  into  Gael,  *Hhe  standing-stone "  wastra- 

their  usages  in  this  regard.   Thus,  a  ditionaliy  considered  a  supernatural 

notable  similarity  occurs  between  the  sacred  witness  of  any  solemn  oove- 

inaugnral  ceremonies  practised  in  this  nant,  and  especially  of  that  between 

«;ountry  and  in  Carinthia,  where  the  an  elected  king  and  his  people.  "When 

first  Dukes  of  Austria  were  installe<l,  Jack  Cade  had  touched  with  his 

so  remarkably  close  in  it^  details,  that  weapon  that  ancient  piece  of  mystery, 

we  shall  present  some  of  them  to  the  London  Stone,"  he  felt  that  his  titie 

rtMUcr'a  notice.    Not  being  in  pos-  was  good.    "Now I''  exclaimed  hfi 

sciidion  of  all  the  circumstances  at-  now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London 

tencUng  the  installation  of  rulers  in  ci^ 

other  Continental  countries,  we  can  Let  us,  therefore,  without  mimafte- 

only  say  that,  one  particular,  the  cus-  ne.ss  or  prolixity,  view  the  various 

toia  of  seating  a  king  upon  a  stone,  ceremonies  pertbrmed  on  the  inau- 

seems  to  have  obtainedf  throughout  guration  of  ancient  Irish  kings. 

EurofK\    The  nionarchs  of  Sweden  Agreeably  with  an  excellent  au- 

were  seated  UDOu  a  stone  placed  in  the  thority  in  onr  archa^ologic  matterfi, 

centre  of  twelve  lesser  ones,  and  the  Dr.  0  Donovan,  who  has  closely  in- 

kings  of  Denmark  were  crowned  in  a  Testigated  the  curious  subject  of  in- 

similar  kind  of  cin  le.    In  reference  au^ratioTi,  •^even  conditioris  wrrr  rc- 

to  the  hitge  size  of  the  stones  com-  quisite  to  constitute  a  legitimate  in- 

posingthislast-maitioned monument,  stalment  of  an  Irish  chie^in.  The 

which  appear  to  rival  the  stupendous  Doctor's  conclusions  are  given  in  his 

granite  pillars  of  Brittany  and  the  edition  of  the  "  nustnnm  nf  Hv 

great  monoUtiis  of  Stonehenge,  Mon-  Fiachmch,"  but  we  propose  to  modily 

sieur  Mallet  ironically  remarks,  in  them,  by  the  aid  of  another  article,  on 

his  "  Northern  Antiquities,"  that  the  sametheme,  in  the  ULif^r  Journal 

"  Men  in  nl!  nges  have  been  persuaded  oj  Arc/urologp ;  and  also  to  give  some 

that  they  coulil  not  pay  greater  honour  comments  and  additional  informa- 

to  the  Lheity  than  in  executing  prodigies  tion.    The  first  condition  was^That 

of  labour ;  and  the  Goths,  whose  bodi^  the  king-elect  sboold  be  ft  senior  in 
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line  and  in  birth,  of  the  paternal  teen ;  and  from  apattage  in  HercHlo- 

blood  of  the  original  acquirer  of  the  tus  it  seems  tliat  the  i)nK  ticc  of  carv- 

clan  territory;  free  from  personal  iiig  the  impression  of  the  feet  of 

defects,  and  fit,  by  age  and  character,  mighty  heroes  on  huge  stones  waa 

to  lead  the  clan  in  war,  and  govern  it  older  than  Iiis  time,  since  he  mentions 

in  peace.    His  claim  rlpj)ended  m  that  flic  Scythians  showed  the  mark 

much  on  the  seniority  of  his  pedigree,  of  the  toot  of  Hercules  upon  a  ruck, 

that,  when  elected,  he  was  stvled  The  In  fact,  such  an  impress  was  the  very 

Senior,  equivalent  to  the  old  French  atamp,  the  act  and  deed  faj  wbioh  the 

•s'-rV^???;/?-,  t!ie  German  ahh'rmnn  Rtill  conqueror  of  a  new  country  took 

ill  use,  and  the  grand  tignwr  of  Aai-  seism,  and  recorded  his  title  for  the 

atietnbee.  benefit  of  his  c^imn,  or  diOdren.  The 

Secondly:  That  the  majority  of  his  poet  Sncnscr  writes,  in  his  curious 

Rub-chiefs  and  freeholders  ahould  do-  jsarticulars  of  the  ceremonies  usual 

clare  in  his  favour.  at  the  installations  of    Chief  Lords 

It  ]«  somewhat  apart  from  our  or  Captains,"  that  the  clan 

theme  to  dilate  on  this  point,  which,  ^Flaoed  him  that  shall  be  their  m- 

ne^vertheless,  was  the  most  import-  tnln  upon  a  stone  always  reserved  lof 

ant  preliminary  to  installation.  Oor  tlmt  purpose,  commonly  upon  n  Mil.  in 

*  teem  with  stories  of  the  feuds  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed  and 


consequent  on  the  elective  conMitu-  ingmven  a  foot,  which  ihaj  say  was  the 

tion  of  kingships.    In  early  ages  a  "leasure  of  their  first  captain-s  foot, 

majority  of  tword  and  ipear  nif-  whereon  he,  standing,  rcceiveth  an  oath 
fi-ages  (irried  the  content  a^ahi.tanv      preserve  al  the  former  customs  of  the 

weaker  faction  ;  in  later  times,  a  pre-  ^^^""^••y  inviolable.- 

{>oaderance  of  battle-axe-bearing  gal-  This  coronation  oath  was  quite  rc- 
oglasses  carried  the  day,orthei^wKer  quisite  in  Ireland,  wh^  almost  each 
faction's  battalion  was  overborne  by  of  the  sixty  clan  countries  into  which 
a  sort  of  ballot  by  brand  and  Iwdlet.  she  was  divided,  had  its  peculiar  cus- 
Oddly  enough,  contested  eleetione  toms,  which  weieby  no  means  printed, 
ipore  more  orderly  in  Counaught  than  and  not  tUw^i  registered  oy  the 
elsewhere,  the  kingship  of  that  region  brehons,  or  judgrest,  in  their  vellum 
not  being  considered  confirmed  unless  rolls  :  so  that  it  was  well  tu  bind.the 
twelve  ot  the  hierMohy  and  twelTe  king,  or  law  enfbroer,  to  keep  the 
subordinate  chiefs  consented  Ixi  and  laws  inviolate.  In  1G<^2, 0'Neillinore, 
tasistf  d  at  tlie  investiture.  Earl  of  Tyrone,  ol:>8cr\'ed  to  the  Queen 
lu  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  that  no  law  was  known  in  his  country 
elergy  had  acquired  randh  authority,  but  traditionary  custom. 
Ilirir  voices  PTid  presence  were  indis-  Fourthly:  fliat,  the  king  clert's 
jfieusable.  Viceroy  Sydney  writes  shoes  being  taken  ofi^  and  his  feet 
that  Bfa*  Hugh  O'Doniiell  was  elected  being  placed  in  the  said  imprearions, 
chief  "  by  the  bishops  and  other  the  hereditary  chronicler  of  the  clan 
landlords  of  the  eonntry."  What-  shouhl  read  to  him  the  heads  of  the 
ever  may  then  havu  been  the  unan-  law  relating  to  his  conduct :  and  that 
iinity  of  these  spiritual  and  temporal  he  shonid  swear  to  ohserre  those  law^ 
influences  in  the  selection  of  kings,  it  and  maintain  the  cnstomsof  the  dan 
ha-s  certainly  not  been  manifested  in  country  imiolable. 
modem  elections  of  members  of  Par-  Edmund  Spenser,  who  witnessed 
liaii  I  t  the  ceremony  of  Inauguration,  says 
Thirdly:  That  thn  inaur^iration  that  the  nnth  included  that  the  seig- 
should  be  celebrated  m  the  usual  neur-elect  sliould  deliver  up  the  suo- 
plaee,  where  there  was  a  stons  with  eession  peaceably  to  his  tanisty  or 
the  impression  of  two  feet,  believed  secondly.  This  precautionary  cove- 
to  Vi-'  t  (le  size  of  the  feet  of  the  patri-  nant  was  made  in  case  the  clansmen 
arch  chieftain  whu  first  acquired  the  should  determine,  owing  to  super* 
territory.  Brery  great  trine  had  its  annnation,  or  other  oaases,  on  the  pait 
installation  stone,  and  other  sprcinli-  of  the  chief,  on  deposin:^  him,  -when 
ties,  such  as  WKTed  trees,  and  rath-  immrdiately  Ihr  tatnst,  who  was  elect- 
hills,  or  entrenched  places  of  meeting,  til  thiH  liiuc  of  installation,  was 
dsdloated  to  the  inaugural  rite.  entitled  to  succeed  him. 

How  customary  was  this  use  of  a      Filtlily  :  TLe  kiim-elert,  after  tak- 

gigantie  stone  in  Canaan,  we  have  ing  his  ins taUatiou  oath)  laid  aside  his 
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tword  and  oihe-  l^ttttlc  equipments, 
iqpoQ  wkichtlie  othctsr  whose  function 
ii  hereditarily  wm8,  audi  as  the  chief- 
teinof  the  eldest  eubordinate  septs  of 
the  entire  tribe,  or  principal  banl,  or 
chronicler,  handed  the  king  a  rod  or 
stnigbt  woite  wand,  as  a  sceptre  and 
un  emblem  of  rectitude,  to  indicata 
th  st  Iti'^  peojile  were  to  be  so  oltodient 
ta.it  lie  would  require  no  other  weapon 
to  rule  theui. 

The  "giving  the  rod,"  this  form 
of  aeisin  was  termed,  manifestly  de- 
lives  from  the  Asiatic  custom  of  sym- 
bolizhiL'  seignioral  away  l>ya  wand  or 
rod,  whicii  was  the  primeval  sceptre  ; 
and  ha  ring  been  borne  by  each  of  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  I^ael, 
is  still  in  use  in  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  m  hirne  by  the  "  Usher  of 
the  Black  iiod.  " 

Unlesa  this  primitive  emblem  of 
aTithority  was  handed  to  the  senior- 
ciect,  and  that,  too,  by  the  proper 
officer,  the  dignity  was  not  deemed  to 
have  been  l^S^y  conferred.  In  1698, 
there  being  a  fierce  rivalry  among  the 
leaders  of  the  clan  (Jarthv  as  to  who 
should  be  named  SPOartnymora,  the 
controversy  remained  undecided ;  for 
O'Siilivanmore,  chief  of  theO'SiiIivan 
sept,  a  branch  of  the  great  clan 
OiMrthy,  and  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  give  the  rod,  or  end_>lem  of  sovc- 
reigntv,  to  the  new  king  of  the  gene- 
ral tribe,  refused  to  perform  his  othce. 
The  clansmen's  choice  in  this  case 
had  fallen  on  tlie  famous  Florence 
M'Oarthy,  a  man  of  rare  talents,  and 
a  giMit  in  statore,  who,  having  eloped 
with  the  heiress  of  the  reigning  king, 
the  first  and  last  Earl  of  Ulancartliy, 
and  being  generally  beloved,  was 
considered,  uler  the  Earl's  death,  his 
legitimate  snecessor.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  ol  the  Bimiop  of  Cork's, 
dated  1593,  describing  tne  manner 
in  which  the  infant  son  of  the  popular 
L»:)rd  Florence  was  treated  as  a  young 
prince,  being  carried  about  the  coun- 
try  in  care  of  three  nurses  and  six 
horsemen,  attended  by  bards,  who 
sang  Boncr??  of  rejoicing,  and  in  praise 
of  the  father  of  the  child,  wIjo,  it 
was  arranged,  was  to  be  sent  for  fos- 
tera^ro  1)y  the  beat  houses  in  Munirter, 
month  by  month. 

Another  usage,  which  followed  the 
acceptance  of  the  inaugiiral  rod,  proyes 
that  the  fact  of  fihtainin^  this  symbol 
of  power  ipve  seiaui  of  the  clan  seign- 
eury.  Hus  oostom,  which  eontiuned 


in  fir  e  dinm  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  privilege,  exercised 
by  every  newly-installed  king,  uf  tak- 
ing a  cow  from  every  tenant  under 
him,  nnder  the  n  rinf  f  "rod  money." 
The  chteftain  wui<  tiius  set  up,  as  we 
may  say,  in  a  large  herd  of  cattle|Uid 
by  a  method  that,  doubtless,  ongiB- 
ated  in  spontaneous  gcnerodtj  of 
clansmen  to  their  new  mler. 

Sixthly:  Afterreoeiving  the  rod.  the 
king's  hIiocs  were  taken  off,  and  lie 
placed  his  feet  in  the  impress  in  the 
stone  of  his  ancestor's  feet ;  then, 
stepping  forward,  the  sub-chieftain 
placed  sandals  on  his  chief's  feet,  in 
token  of  obedience,  retained  one  of 
the  royal  shoes  as  an  honourable  per* 
quisite,  and  tlurew  the  other  over  the 
king's  head  as  an  auguxy  of  good 
iuck. 

These  curious  ceremonies  quite  con- 
nect our  conntiy  witli  ancient  ABia» 
where  the  iiingmg  down  of  a  sanded 
upon  a  territory  was  a  symbol  of 
taking  possession.  **Upon  the  land 
of  Edom  d()  I  cast  my  shoe,"  Bays 
tlie  I'salmist  And  this  was  a  signal 
of  subjection  to  the  Edomites;  for  to 
loose  the  latcbet  of  another  man's 
shoe  was  the  office  of  a  servant.  In 
Egyptian  paintingu  we  see  slaves 
carrying  their  master's  slippers,  and 
sometimes  on  the  soles  the  represen- 
tation of  captives,  whom  the  wearer 
had  the  gratification  of  pictorially 
treading  under  foot.  We  know  not 
what  is  meant  by  throwing  the  bride's 
shoe  alter  a  newly-married  couple, 
but  suspect  it  does  not  so  much  imply 
that  they  have  been  put  in  })o.sses.sion 
of  felicity  m  that  they  have  lost  their 
liberty.  However,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  the  custom  refers  to  service  in 
some  Fhape,  just  as  a  poor  Irishwoman 
of  the  present  day  cxpreascs  her  gra- 
titude oy  declaring  her  readiness"*to 
put  her  hands  under  the  soles  of  hit 
hoiiour'fj  feet !" 

Several  curious  anecdotes  related 
bjr  our  old  annalists  show  the  super- 
stitious sentiment  attached  to  the 
ceremony  of  ptittiiif;  on  a  .shoe,  piich 
as  of  a  cratty,  wouldd^  chief  of  the 
]kl[acguires,who,ambitiou8oftheoffioe, 
yet  fearing  to  confront  a  more  power- 
ful faction,  contrived  to  outreach  hii| 
rival  by  marching  at  ni^ht  to  lasna- 
kea,  the  nlace  of  installation,  and  leav- 
ing his  slipper  there,  a'^  a  token  that 
he  had  claimed  and  taken  possession. 
Simikr^,  when,  abont  the  year  1 9i0» 
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O'Conor  of  Ofaly,  a  ixi])ular  mid  p«nv- 
erfiil  king,  rode  at  tlu*  hornl  f^t'  hi-^ 
hortiemeu  to  tho  Uiii  ut  Tuici,  and 
bravins  the  rage  of  the  Bnglishry  and 
their  Viceroy's  vengnan06»  caused  Ma 
horse  to  be  shod  ou  the  nte  where 
the  old  monarchs  of  the  land  were 
erowned,  be  evidently  intended  the 
act  a.<?  a  symbol  that  lie  aspired  to 
revive  that  ancient,  but  loug-discon- 
tinued  dynasty. 

Lastly :  After  tlie  foregoing  cere- 
monies were  ]>erforiiiod,  thu  ofliL'iating 
sub-duel utui  lumu'd  the  new  chief, 
by  pronouncing  li is  title  or  surname, 
witliout  the  Chrirttian  name,  in  a  loud 
voice,  thus:  "O'Neill!"  or  "Mac- 
SIahon  !"  that  is  to  say,  "This  is  the 
senior  grandson  and  successor  of  the 
Tiatriarch  Ncill  or  of  Mahun  !"  for  to 
oe  so  styled  was  proof  of  title.  His 
right  to  this  name  was  thus  recog- 
nised by  his  second  in  power,  after 
whom  it  was  pronounced  hi  sui-ces- 
sion  by  the  clergy  uccordin^^  lu  their 
dignity,  and  by  his  sul)  cliiefii  and 
freehuMers  according  to  their  respec- 
tive ranks.  The  general  recognition 
oyer,  the  king,  descending  from  the 
stone,  toimed  round  thrice  fon;v'ard 
and  thrice  backwanln,  in  honour  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  to  view 
his  people  and  territory  in  every  di- 
rection, which  being  done,  he  was  the 
legitimate  Chief  of  his  Xamc, 

lietVrcncc  to  Moore's  *'  History  of 
Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  j).  42,  will  show  that, 
though  tliis  form  of  turning  ronncl 
Biiflht  have  assumed  a  Christiau  sig- 
nification, it  originally  was  a  Pagan 
rite. 

So  reouisite  was  the  function  of 
naming  ov  the  special  sub  ( hief,  if 
this  Tassai  would  not  perform  it,  the 
election  was  null  and  void.  In  August, 
1594,  when  the  Dublin  government 
were  apprehensive  lest  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  diould  assume  chief- 
tainry  over  his  fonnidable  clan, 
according  to  ancient,  but  prohibit- 
ed custom,  it  was  teoMnmended 
that— 

••O'Cathan  should  be  re*traineil  from 
calling  or  appointing  any  one  to  he 
O'Neill,  for  should  uuy  man  take  the 
title*  without  O'Cathan's  api>oii)traieilt» 
the  people  would  not  obey  hiio." 

From  various  passages  in  our  na- 
tive annalists,  it  np]»ear8  that  there 
were  ancient  trees  at  all  the  places 
where  Irish  kings  were  inangniated. 
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Tlius.  it  is  chronich'd,  that  in  tlic  tenth 
ten  tiny  the  great  tree  at  the  meeting- 
plucc  of  Moyre,  in  Clare,  under  the 
oranches  of  which  the  O^Briens  were 
installed,  was  he\vn  down  and  up- 
rooted by  a  jealous  rival  sovereign. 
The  origma]  Pictish  d  vnasts  of  Ulster 
were  inaugurated  under  Craehft-'Iul- 
chn,  i.e.,  "  the  wide-spreading  tree  of 
the  hil^"  on  the  site  of  Crewe,  in 
Antrim ;  but  this  primitive  symbol  of 
sway  was  cut  down  in  the  year  1099, 
hy  the  newly  dominant  clan,  O'Neill. 
Some  time  after,  in  vengeance,  the 
outraged  Picts  marched  to  Tullogh- 
ogc,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  inimical 
tribe  were  customarily  installed,  and 
there  cut  down  theoldinaugural  trees. 
Probably  all  these  trees  were  ancient 
oaks,  and  relics  of  sacred  dniidi'' 
groves,  sucli  as  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  peculiar  to  "the  pro- 
phets of  the  groves.'' 

Vanquishers  of  the  Picts  of  the 
north  and  of  other  hordes  of  the  same 
race  throughout  Ireland,  the  valiant 
Scotic  race  of  O'Neill  seated  one 
branch  of  their  line  on  the  master- 
throne  of  TanL  and  long  sustained 
two  toparchs  of  their  name,  O'Neill 
the  Great,  in  central  Ulster,  and  the 
Yellow  O'Neill,  in  the  country  around 
Belfast 

The  inau^ration  chair  of  O'Neill- 
incre  stood  in  the  remarkable  circular 
rath  of  TuUaghoge,  near  Dungunuun, 
and  M'as  cjiUed  Lfuc  na  Kiogh,  i.c., 
"the  Stone  of  the  Kings;''  or,  by 
those  who  spake  our  tongue,"  O'Neill's 
Ghur."  This  turimitn^  throne  is 
figured  in  an  old  map  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  as  form  1  i  tlfree  huge 
stones.  Its  bite  is  ludiciitctl  on  an- 
other chart,  of  1571,  by  this  inscrip* 
tion:— "V  Stone  where  O'Xeale  is 
chose."  Tiie  earliest  mention  of  this 
place  of  jjerforming  inaugural  cere- 
monies is  a  very  early  one,  so  much 
m  as  A.D.  008,  the  apparent  date  of 
"  The  Book  of  Rights,^'  in  which  thU 
**gTten  tumulus,"  or  artificially  en- 
trcnt  hed  camp  is  spoken  of  as  **  the 
proud  phioe  wnere  the  soToreign^  is 
assumed." 

Doubtless,  these  cifcular  trenches 
often  saw  the  grandest  display  Ireland 
exhibited  durin]^  the  many  ages  when 
her  northern  chiefs,  the  most  warlike 
and  puissant  of  her  provincial  kings, 
were  enthroned  here  amirl  the  shouts 
of  their  clansmen.  At  the  epoch  when 
Strongbow'sinvasion  shook  and  weak- 
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ened  the  natiTe  dynasty  in  Ulster,  its  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pension, 

■overaign  could  bring  about  3,000  to  be  paid  in  shillings  bjr  the  Prini  ate, 

warriors  into  the  field  ;  :nid  as  it  was  shall  have  for  himself  siz  yards  of 

tiie  majority  of  these  i>up]X)rter8  who  good  and  noble  cloth  for  his  vesture, 

placed  Dim  in  power,  we  may  be  mn  and  three  3raTds  of  the  same  to  make 

that  their  qu(»tii  of  ravalicrs,  Ixtinje  a  tunic  for  his  wife  ;  and  moreover  a 

the  noblemen  of  the  tribe,  cHparisoned  certain  measure  of  coarse  cloth.  Tn 

in  Parthian  fashion,  rough  riders  consideration  of  tliis  |3cnsion,  the  said 

without  saddles,  yet  unsurpassed  at  O'Neill  swore  faithful  service  to  the 

a  charge,  were  not  wanting;  nortlifir  Primate  and  his  (^hurch,  his  offi.  erH, 

swordsmen  on  foot,  the  fierce  kerucs,  ministers,  natives,  tenants,  servants, 

or  inferior  vassals ;  nor  whatever  and  clerln ;  and  also  to  observe  the 

number  of  galloglasses,  or  hired  Scots,  following  article? :— Ist,  to  preserve 

they  were  able  to  keep  in  wages.  At  tlic  <  ^i\ii  rli  in  all  liberty  ;  ^nd,  to  levy 

what  iHjriod  the  clergy  sujicrseded  the  I'niuute  s  rents  for  him  :  ;ird,  to 

inch  secular  and  sturdy  members  of  impose  no  slavery  on  the  clergy  or 

tiie  clan  as  nominat'irs  of  [t<  king,  or  teuantr?. 

rather,  at  what  time  eocl»'^ia,sties,  Thi.s  iilain,  working  contrar-t  l>e- 
native  or  foreign,  arrogated  this  pow-  tween  clerk  and  chief,  by  which  the 
er,  does  not  appear,  further  than  that,  former  secured  the  latter  as  his  secu- 
accordiii'^  to  tiie  following  entry  in  lar  power,  reveals  R»)me  remarkable 
the  registry  of  an  English  Archbishop  proofs  of  the  backward  state  of  things 
of  Armagh,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  m  oential  Ulster  four  centuries  ago. 
the  authority  inquestioD  was  asserted  when,  itseemsithe  native  kiug  could 
by  him.    By  a  provision,  prudent  in  impose  slavery  on  the  tenants  of  the 
tiiues  when  might  usually  gave  right,  Priniatial  See,  and  oveu  on  its  clergy- 
the  ruler  of  a  country  could  be  de-  men.    Perhaps  his  aeeq|rfiance  or  a 
posed  whenever  Im^  lyceamc  iiicapat  i-  stipend  is  less  an  evidence  of  hispov- 
tated  by  age  or  ijilirmities,  an<l,  in  the  erty  than  in  observance  of  a  national 
year  1455,  these  disqualifications  ha V-  ciLst^m,  analogous  to  feudal  tenure, 
ing  fallen  on  the  reigning  King  of  the  by  which  vassals  were  bound  to  their 
Northern  ( Jael,  a  memorandum  was  suzerains  by  a  yearly  fee,  whether  of 
made  by  the  xjrelate— that,  on  the  4th  sterling  shilling^  siich  as  were  stipu- 
Aiu[usti,  Owen  O'Neill,  perceiving  his  lated  ror  in  this  rastance,  or  by  a  '^ift, 
boculy  strength  to  fail,  so  that  it  was  made  Asiatic  fashion,  implying  tueir 
necessary  that  another  should  succeed  subserviency.    As  for  the  good  cloth 
to  his  care  and  lordship,  his  first-born,  presented  to  the  new  chief^  English 
Henry,  being  elected  as  chieftain  ana  kings  had,  directly  after  the  Conquest, 
principal  of  hi.s  nation,  in  the  pre.scncc  souuht  to  i^ratify  the  half-subjuL'ntcd 
of  the  Primate,  in  the  hall  of  the  lords  of  Erin  by  otierings,  made  con- 
Archepiscopal  residence  in  Armagh  sistently  with  the  aforesaid  Gaelic 
abbey,  stating  that  his  institution,  as  usage,  of  pieces  of  doth,  the  which, 
]>ertaining  to  his  temporal  liuilsliip,  notably  enough,  were  usually  red, 
belonged  to  his  lord  the  Primate,  and  perhaps  showing  this  colour  to  have 
petitioDtng  to  be  confirmed  therein,  oeen,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  na- 
the  Primate,  believing  the  Chief-elect  tionally  Endish.   So  recently  as  the 
to  be  a  good  man,  and  useful  for  his  year  1550,  Edward  the  Sixth  was  ad- 
church  and  for  the  people  of  Ulster,  vised  to  provide  "some  remembrances, 
ratified  the  said  person,  so  elected,  as  either  of  scarlet  doth  or  pieces  of 
the  O'Neill,  principal  of  his  nation,  plate,"  and  send  them  to  several 
before  all  there  a.s.sembled,  as  well  chieftains  who  were  powerful  for  mis- 
clerics  as  laics,  in  very  §reat  numbers,  chief,  for  disloyalty  or  for  loyalty, 
the  said  former  O'Neill  offering  no  such  as  O'Donnell  and  C'Reiiiy,  in 
opposition.    The  document  further  order  that,  says  the  State  Papnjr,  "they 
records :  on  the  14th  November  of  the  should  be  more  diligently  inclined  to 
same  year,  an  agreement  between  the  terve  the  kmg** 
I*rimate  and  Henry  O'Neill,  captain  This  service,  however,  was  the  very 
of  his  nation,  for  himself  and  subjeets,  one  their  clansmen  were  most  jealous 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  person-  of,  because  any  warrior  of  a  Celtic 
ages,  oneof  whom  was  Arthur  M*Cath-  royal  family  might  hope  to  attain  the 
mayll,  brehon  or  iudge  to  this  chief-  kingship,  whereas  Jf  a  king,  succumb- 
tain,  to  the  eitect  that  the  said  0'  Neili,  ing  to  the  Crown  of  England,  surren* 
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dered  his  imperium  in  imperio,  he 
might  defeat  theclaimef  otnen  thia 

his  de^cendauts  to  succeed  to  the 
gOTemance  and  demesne  lands  of  the 
olan.  It  wasihehidependeBoeof  the 

Great  O'Neill  that,  of  course,  both 
gave  and  proved  his  power ;  and  since 
so  long  as  he  and  his  successors  took 
the  installation  oath  of  preserving 
Gaelic  customs  inviolable,  and  kept  it, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  introducing 
the  English  laws  and  authoritv.  The 
little  kings  on  this  side  St.  (jreoijge's 
Channel  were  not  viewed  with  cora- 

ehicency  by  a  queen  so  great  as  Eliza- 
eth.  Towaras  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Government 
vi  f  •  w  ed  wit  h  marked  j  ealou  sy  t  h  c  f(  >rm8 
and  ceremonies  investing  O'Nelllmore 
with  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the 
Borth  of  Ireland.  After  the  defeat 
and  destniction  of  that  formidable 
djaast,  "John  the  Ambitious,"  an 
Aet  of  Parliament  was  passed,  ren- 
dering it  treason  to  n-ssuino  the  title 
uf  O'NeilL  This  rigorous  law  oidy 
afllBcted  this  special  titl^  for  a  mere 
fine  of  100  marks  was  the  penalty 
provided  to  punish  the  assumption 
of  other  chieftainries,  which  proves 
the  high  political  importance  attached 
to  the  name  thus  abolished.  Mean- 
while "O'Neill's  Chair"  still  stood, a 
noble  relic  of  ancient  Gaelic  gran- 
deur; and  on  it,  in  1569,  Sir  Toriough 
Luineaeh  O'Neill  was  inaugurated, 
**with,"  writes  the  Viceroy  of  the 
day,  in  angry  and  spitefttl  style,  '*the 
brutish  ceremonies  inoideiit  to  the 
same." 

Why  his  Excellency  used  this  op- 
probfious  adjective  is  not  clear,  since 
Spenser,  the  poet,  who  was  not  par 
tial  to  Irish  usjiges,  and  seems  to  liave 
seen  a  chieftain  installed,  does  not 
describe  any  thing  deserving  such  an 
epithet.  Perhaps  the  ceremonials  in 
crowning  O'Neill  were  peculiar,  and 
lesemblAd  those  which  Gsmbrsnsis 
was  told  took  place  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  O'Donnell,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  bv-and-by. 

Dnnng  the  quiet  rule  of  Sir  Tur- 
loBgtu|tyottth  grew  up,  Hugh  O'Neill, 
who^VlaiTfis  to  the  earldom  of  Ty- 
rone and  to  tiic  ancient  chieftaincy 
combined  so  to  excite  his  ardent  and 
ambitious  temper,  that  he beea me  the 
most  formidable  enemy  the  Crown 
had  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  Brought 
up  at  court,  and  trained  to  arms  in 
m  Marries^  be  aftarwards  empl(qred 


all  his  knowledge  agsinst  it,  in  the 

mad  endeavour  to  re-erect  the  rude 
independent  sway  his  forefathers  had 
exeroiBcd  in  their  country.  In  vain 
the  old  chief,  Shr  Turlough,  warned 

Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  was  nourish- 
ing a  younj?  whelp,  who,  when  ^own 
U)  full  strength,  would  not  easily  be 
put  down.  On  the  supposed  sudden 
death  of  the  knightly  mler  of  Ulster, 
theyoung  lord,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  title  of  carl,  having  prepared 
every^  thing  to  enaole  him  to  assume 
the  torbidden  chieftaincy,  quitted  the 
colonial  metropolis,  and  liasteued 
down  to  demand  the  sufl&ages  of  his 
already  admiring  clansmen.  The 
Vieeroy  writes,  1 1th  September,  1503^ 
tu  Lonl  Burghley — 

'*  Tvrono  is  pone  down  Into  TTIstsr  to 
have  himself  called  O'Neill,  upon  some 
ceremony  used,  and  hat  giren  charge 
to  all  his  forossto  meethbnciillis  1Mb, 
hi  two  hosts.** 

A  subsec^uent  viceregal  despatch  con- 
cludes with  this  significant  admoni- 
tion : — 

**Tyronc  will  not  be  content  with  less 
than  absolute  command,  like  a  piinoecf 

Ulster." 

On  tlii^  actual  death,  in  1595,  of 
O'Neill,  the  great  chieftain -Elarl  lost 
no  time  in  assuming  the  ancient 
title  of  king  of  his  nation,  a  title 
which  his  contemporaries  declare  he 
"prized  more  than  to  be  intituled 
OsBSsr.*'  And,  yerily,  he  might  na- 
turally aspire  to  and  rejoice  in  it,  for 
his  elaims  and  high  position  sprang 
thenco.  At  mere  courts,  whether  in 
Dublin  Oastle  or  at  Westminster,  he 
was  but  an  earl,  one  of  many,  and 
one,  too,  who  was  regarded  as  rich 
only  in  the  hearts  and  hands  of  nume- 
rous wild  Irish  rebels.  But  on  his 
native  hills,  and  especially  at  the 
nroud  moment  when  he  planted  his 
root  on  the  rock  imprinted  with  the 
mark  of  his  ancestors'  sovereignty, 
his  name  was  O'Neillmore,  the  great 
O'  Neill,  and  a  thousand  swords  fl^ed 
out,  the  welkin  ringing  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  his  devoted  people. 
Probably  the  ceremony  of  inaimura- 
tion  was  never  performed  there  be- 
fore a  larger  coucoutm. 

These  verses,  from  a  poem  describ- 
ing his  inauguration,  paint  the  scene 
pleasingly  even  to  us,  who  do  not 
partake  of  the  ultra-national  senti- 
meuts  that  inspired  their  author * 
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Likt  »  pillar-itone  fixed  against  every 
•hork  ; 

Bound,  round  ia  th«  nUh  au  »  far-aMinc 

hill, 

Uka  hit  UaaaiaUMi  hmma,  aad  tkflnt 

will. 

Yba  iTey-bcarda  an  laDiBg  Iww  dunh,  bj 
UMaeora, 

Bambaaa  cn^raadim  •TheStoiMef  ilia 

Kings '  heretofore ; 
Wbiie,  crowded,  yet  ordered,  within  its 

green  ring, 
▲n  iha  dysaaU  aod  priaata  mmd  Tha 

ThwiHahKbgl 

Tha  chronicler  read  him  the  laws  of  tha 

cUn. 

And  pledged  him  to  Itida  hf  thair  Mawing 

and  Urn ; 

Bis  skiea  aad  Ua  swaid  an  uBteeklad  la 
■how 

Hat  tkajr  oaly  wan  mmm%  far  •  fataigaar 

foe  : 

A  white  willow  wand  htl  baaa  put  in  his 

hand  — 

A  typa  of  pan»  ttprijght^  and  gaatia  eoin> 


While  hierarcha  an  Unriat,  ^  *I)PP* 

they  ting, 

Aad  otMuSiiraalabuUa  A  Traa  Iriah 

King!' 

These  nervoua  ver>«es,  worthy  of  the 
unet  who  penned  "The  Lord  of  the 
lulea,"  charm  us  bytheir  TigOffous  and 
dcrfcriptivf  talent,  yot  <^r(»nte  a  fofling 
mixed  with  regret  that  their  author, 
the  hite  ThoaiM  Dam,  did  not  view 
the  oast  of  his  country  with  the  loyal 
mind  and  wiso  intent  the  S'-ottish 
|»oet  saw,  in  retro»peotive  second- 
■igfat,  the  noble  nod  romantie  of  hii, 
and  applied  it  to  good  loving  uses,  by, 
instea<i  of  extracting  stinging  poison 
from  the  dowers  of  antiquity,  taking 
Iheir  honej,  for  distillation,  in  his 
magical  alembic,  into  a  sweet  spirit, 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gaelic  mead 
and  iiMthefHin  of  bii  poetry  and  ro- 
manoes.  To  us,  no  aconite-bearing 
moss  nor  hellebore  grows  on  an  Irish 
inauguration  stone :  sutUcieutthat  we 
ma.  diaoern,  with  Edmund  Spenser, 
the  mom!  features  in  antiquities  whieli 
warmly  interested  hiiu :  and  can,  filac- 
iug  ourselves  for  an  instant  iu  the 
position  oceupied  by  the  young  aad 
aaaguine Tyrone,  fancy  what  the  scene 
was  that  surrounded  his  antique 
throne,  aad  oompreheiid  the  paaslons 
til  at  H  lied  his  heart,  and  the  ideas  that 
crowded  int^  his  brain.  Perched  on 
that  unlawful  eminence,  and  about  to 
call  to  his  race  to  arise  or  be  for  ever 
fallen,  he  was  like  a  hawk  trained  in 
the  BMW!  at  W eatminster,  but,  having 


■corned  tlwliiie^  tuBid  haggard,  aad 

towering  in  hit  pride  of  place,  pre- 
paratory to  being  lured  by  Spain  and 
liome,  and  down  at  his  former  fal- 
coner. It  took  many  yeaxa  to  recover 
him,  after  a  protracted  contest.  Mo- 
ryson,  secretary  to  Viceroy  Mouutjoy, 
has  this  entry  m  his  printed  diary  of 
military  operationa 

"August,  1602.  The  Lord  Deputie 
spent  aoine  fire  days  about  Tuiloughoge, 
where  the  O'Neills  were  of  old  enstom 
created,  and  there  ho  spoiled  all  the  corn 
of  the  country,  snd  brake  djwn  the 
ehair  wherehk  the  O'Neills  were  wont 
to  be  crentcd,behigQfstont,  seated  in  the 

open  field. " 

Having  named  the  luealitieewbtlit 
several  Gaelic  clans  inaugurated  their 
seigniors,  to  mention  others  will  gm- 
tify  those  of  our  readers  whose  veins 
are  warm  with  the  blood  of  Irish 
kings.  The  Prince  of  Thomond  and 
Governor  of  the  O'Briens  was  in 
stalled  at  Matriiadlior,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  by  liis  chief  vassal,  Macna- 
mara;  and  we  read  that  he  was  at- 
tended by  two  .cubordinate  duine- 
ttasmla,  and  by  his  marshal,  his 
judge,  jjoet,  and  chroniclers, 
chief  01  the  elan  Oirthy,  who  was 
lord  over  numerous  other  septs  of  his 
tribe,  such  as  the  ^uliivaus,  Don- 
oughoea,  and  If  aeawleys,  was  etoeted 
at  the  fort  of  Lisbanagher,  in  Kerry  ; 
and  maylx^  the  pomp  exhibited  on 
the  occasion  were  so  splendid  tu  the 
Iriah  eye,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proveroial  bayin!;  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
surpassing  Bamigher.  Probably  the 
last  time  the  installatory  ceremony 
was  performed  here  was  whan  the 
gre^it  Earl  of  Tyrone,  assuming  a  sort 
of  dictatorship  over  all  the  Iiish,  con- 
ftnad  tha  titla  of  MaoOarthymora 
upon  the  ftm/nm  oonspiiator,  Flo- 
rence. 

Turning  to  the  south-east,  we  dnd 
that  the  Kine  of  the  Kavaaagha  waa 

created  MaeMunoujjh  on  a  mount 
named  the  Hill  of  the  Ghosts  {Knock- 
anbhogha),  which  seems  to  be  an  ele- 
vation at  the  foot  of  the  fine  hill  oalled 
Croghan-Ceannshala ;  that  O'Xolan, 
the  principal  vassal,  oir-righ,  or  sub- 
king,  had  his  lord's  horse  and  drssa 
given  him  as  his  fee  for  performing 
the  inaugural  fimction ;  and  that 
O'Doran.  ais  brehon,  anil  McEoehoe, 
now  Kenoe,  his  poet^  were  custom- 
arily  present.  ^V  hen  the  MacMnr- 
rougb,  who  was  titular  King  of  XiCiu- 
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ster,  or  more  pro{)erly,  Seiguior  of  the 
€hiei  of  this  provinoe^  die{  about  the 

year  1550,  his  successor  elect  pru- 
dently declined  to  assume  the  Uan- 
Rerous  dij^nity;  and  subsequently  a 
uistinguiHbed  leader  of  the  clan,  be- 
coming loyal,  exchanr^eci  his  inde- 
pendent, regal  name,  for  that  of  Barun 
of  St  Mullyn.s,  and  founded  the  pre- 
sent wealthy  liouse  of  Barris.  The 
regalia  of  the  Kavauagh  dynaaty  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College. 

The  O'Conors  of  the  West,  who 
retained  the  kingship  of  Couuaught 
by  treaty  with  Henry  11.,  and  who, 
from  their  remote  position,  lon^'  de- 
fied the  feudal  power,  were  crowned 
ill  the  came  called  Fraoigb,  near 
Tolsk.  A  short  account  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  performeil  in  1315,  remains 
on  record.  The  Macduire  was  in- 
augurated at  Lisnakea,  near  Knnis- 
killen,  aa  king  uf  the  tribe  which  in- 
habited around  the  beautiful  laken  of 
that  neighbourhood ;  and  the  McMa- 
hon  was  installed  at  Tully  vea,  in  the 
county  MonaL'lian. 

Sintruhirly  en(>u;^h-  the  ceremonies 
used  Hi  iianiin^  a  chief  were  prac- 
tised by  a  Norman-Irish  family,  the 
Bourlves  of  Mayo,  later  than  by  niiy 
indigenous  race.  At  an  early  pcrioti 
the  head  of  the  De  Burghs  was  known 
to  the  natives  of  Connaught,  not  by 
his  feudal  title  of  Earl  of  tJlster,  but 
as  JJacWUliamj  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  hit  descendants  in  the  male 
line,  a  fend  broke  out  between  the 
TMayo  and  the  Galway,  or  Chuiricarde, 
branch,  sui  to  which  of  their  chiefs 
should  he  oonaidered  senior  of  the 
entire  surname.  A  r(>iit:try  or  so  of 
lighting  not  having  decided  the  ques- 
tion, the  western  Bourkes  established 
the  regular  Celtic  ceremonialsin  their 
eountrj',  in  order  to  invest  their  elected 
"**  Mac\Viiliam"  with  all  possible  dig- 
nity and  solemnity^  although  they 
had  no  more  to  do  with  such  anj^ries 
than  with  the  wailings  of  tlie  bansli*'^. 
Not  to  be  behiudj  the  Clamicardines 
set  up  an  opposition  form,  and  seated 
their  king  on  a  stone  throne,  called 
by  them  "MacWiUiam's  Seat,"  but 
by  the  rival  faction,  C9a&ricaide's 
Chair."  In  process  of  time  their 
leader  was  created  a  peer,  and  the 
Mayo  ckn  were  forbidden  to  elect  a 
chief.  Yet  as  these  latter  knew  no 
other  form  of  jrovernnient  than  the 
antique  form  of  seigneuisUip^  they 


f  Irish  Ch^ft*  [KoT. 

prexontly  sent  up  a  petition  to  DnMbi 
Cattle,  that  tanistn^,  or  the  law  of 

elet  tive  succesfiion,  micht  re«tored, 
and  that  they  **  might  have  a  Mac- 
William."  The  answer  th^  received 
was,  that  the  newly-estabUshcd  slie- 
rit!"  would  execute  the  Queen's  hiw, 
and  her  soldiers  enforce  it.  During 
a  subsequent  insurreetiQn,  however, 
tliese  malcontent  clansmen,  who  were 
more  savage  and  proud  than  the  wild- 
est O' Flaherty,  felt  themselves  so 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  head,  they  inau- 
gurated one  William  Rourke,  com- 
monly called  the  "Blind  Abbot," 
with,  says  the  re<»rd,  all  the  accus- 
tomed ccrenionics. 

In  the  Hebri(UM,  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  were  crowned  bcatcd  on  a  htonc. 
Surpassing  all  those  mde  thrones  in 
interest  in  tlic  Ooronation  Stone  of 
London,  the  history  of  which  is  well 
told  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson. 
Thit*  vcnoable  relic,  the  Lcac-Faily 
or  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  part  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  rests  under  the  coro- 
nation chair  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
still  preserves  its  virtue  in  tlie  ituhlic 
minff.  This  famouB  national  memo- 
rial is,  ill  our  opinion,  a  relic  of  a 
Scandmaviau  idol-stone,  carried  by 
Irish  Scandinavian  S  -  ts  from  this 
couutiy  to  lona,  and  thence,  accom- 
panying the  conquering  progr^  of 
the  Scotic  race,  transferred  to  Scone* 
The  elective  nature  of  ancient  king- 
ship in  Scotland,  and  the  mode  of 
installation,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Shakspeare,  who  makes  one  Scot- 
tish chief  Bay--"'Tis  most  like  tlie 
sovereignty  will  fall  «|>trw  Macbeth,* 
to  whid)  anotiier  replies,  "  He  is  al- 
ready naTfiedy  and  ;^oiie  to  Scfuie  to 
be  invested."  Robert  Bruce,  the  day 
after  his  coronation,  1306,  sat  "super 
montem  do  Scone."  Rapin,  after  al- 
luding to  the  intention  of  Edward  I. 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  his  removal 
into  his  own  eountry  of  the  Scottish 
regalia,  to(,'otlicr  with  "  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  inan^umtion  of 
their  kings  was  performed,"  proceeds 
thus  :  "  The  people  of  Scotland  had 
all  alon^  placed  in  that  stone  a  kind 
of  fatahty.  They  fancied  that  while 
it  remaine<l  in  their  countrv  the  State 
would  be  un.shaken,  but  tne  moment 
it  should  be  elsewhere  removed  great 
revolutions  would  ensua  For  this 
reason,  Edward  carried  it  away,  to 
create  in  the  Scots  a  belief  that  the 
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time  of  the  dissolution  of  their  mon- 
archy was  come."  Nothing,  md<>ed, 

can  show  (lie  ini])ortance  attached  to 
the  possession  of  this  stone  in  a  more 
forcible  poirt  of  vinw  than  the  cir- 
enniBtari  r  <  I  its  having  been  made, 
not  only  tlio  subjett  i>i'  an  rxpress 
article  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  also 
of  a  political  conference  between  Ed- 
ward III.  and  David  IL,  King  of 

Reverting!  to  our  allusion  to  the 
strange  aocmint  quoted  byOambren- 
sia,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  King 
John's  porrrtary,  i  f  the  mode  of 
crating  the  kinu  uf  I'yrconnel,  let 
US  try  and  explain  the  well  known, 
nTi]tVi=:nTif  j  articulnr,  as  to  the  chief- 
tain, tieateU  an  a  bath,  eating  a  boiled 
white  heifer  in  publio  with  his  peo- 
•  pie,  with  Bome  other  neages,  which 
we  will  omit,  less  from  incapacity 
to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  that 
punning  bishop's  mistakes  on  these 
points  than  fioni  losyxNtt  to  the 
verl),  "whocvor  telis  every  thing 
tired  everybody." 

Camden,  in  his  topotrrsphic  work, 
mentions  the  f'pot  "  wlicre,"  snva  he, 
*'0'NeilLthe  haughty  tyrant  of  Ul- 
ster, used  to  be  crowned  in  the  bar- 
baoDiis  manner  of  his  country-  f  and 
we  have  seen  tint  Viceroy  8ydnev 
termed  the  ceremonies  brutish. ' 
Now,  though  it  is  easy  to  explain 
away  the  (lisaqrccaMe  features  in 
the  bishop's  iiearsay,  garbled  account, 
we  believe  there  really  was  some 
curious  inaugural  display  of  pastoml 
animals,  which  wrre  afUTWards eaten 
by  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  odious  part  of  the  prriate's 
story,  viz.,  the  statements  respecting 
the  boiling  of  a  "beast  of  burden,'^ 
the  bath  prepared  for  the  king  in 
the  same  water,  and  the  subMouent 
etiani^e  scene  of  eatiiiu'  and  drinking, 
are  quite  capable  ol'  reasonable  ex- 
planation, it  is>  probaltlc,  that  a 
white  heifer,  having  l>ecn  introduced 
in  augur)-  of  |)h'ntifulness  of  cat- 
tle, was  killed  and  felted  upon ; 
and  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  tak- 
ing a  bath  was  one  of  the  rites  of 
investiture,  it  is  likely  \hnt  tlie  caul- 
dron in  which  the  meat  was  seethed 
was  also  nsed  to  heat  water  for  the 
royal  bath.  Doubth's.s,  also,  the 
chieftain  partook  of  the  '  ^r!  leu  flesh 
fmd  broth  in  company  witk  liis  clans- 
men ;  and  it  further  * ms,  that  iu 
Older  that  their  eqnality  with  him 
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in  matter  of  property  should  be  in- 
flistod  on,  he  was  not  ]>ennitted^  to 
use  any  implement  for  either  eating 

or  drinking. 

Whatever  were  the  forms  oKnerved 
at  Irish  inaugural  feasts,  there  is  no 
doul)t  that  the  ceremony  closed  by  a 
great  and  oublic  consumjjtion  of 
viands,  of  which  there  are  no  part i- 
ctdars,  save  those  recorded  by  Prince 
.T'llm's  sptTPtaty,  and  a  notice  in  the 
in^k  of  *' liestnctions  and  Preroga- 
tives of  Kings"  (a  work  of  the  eie- 
vrndi  century),  of  "the  feast  of  the 
flesh  of  the  bull,"  a  banquet  special 
to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Probably 
It  was  customary  there  to  bring  for- 
ward, as  was  done  in  Carinthian 
Austria,  a  white  cow,  or  heifer,  or 
bull,  and  to  allow  this  emblematic 
animal  to  be  seethed  and  devoured 
by  the  mn])  of  clansmen,  ^nrh  a 
custom  wsis  not  nearlv  so  barbarous 
as  the  praetioe  which,  nntil  lately, 
obt«ine(l  in  England,  at  the  elections 
of  members  of  parltan'f  nt  and  mayors 
of  towns,  of  baiting  a  bull  to  death, 
and  roasting  him  whole.  When,  in 
U\<\  Felim  O'Conor  wa.s  rrentrd 
Kin^^  of  Oonnaught  at  Cam  t  ree,  he 
was  mstalled,  say  the  Annals,  "  with 
M  great  solemnity,  cerranonies,  and 
other  customs  as  any  one  of  bi«  an- 
cestors,'* and  among  these  there  was 
one  mncb  honoured  in  the  observ- 
ance, viz.,  "a  uia^nificent  feast,  with 
the  assembly  and  pn'?ci!re  of  all  the 
nobility,  sncii  a.s  none  uf  his  prede- 
cessors was  heard  Or  read  in  books  to 
have  made."  Famous  as  this  ronvi- 
viality  was,  its  renown  wanes  before 
that  of  the  crowning  l>anquet  given 
by  Sir  Brian  O'Rourke,  and  cele- 
brated in  D.  an  Swift'.s  translation  of 
tlie  original  ode,  declaring — 
■•0*Roark«'i  Boble  feut  AM  M*cr  lie  loifot 

Bj  thoM  wbo  wwstheWfOr  thoM  vbo  were 
not." 

Without  contending  that  those  fes- 
tive scenes  did  not  e.\hibitconsiden^]e 
contention  and  barbarity,  we  at  the 
same  time  take  credit  to  ourselves  for 
having  vin^cated  the  Irish  rites  of 
inauguratkm  from  the  very  barbarous 
character  as-criliod  to  them  by  Oam- 
brensis;  and  certe^,  if  our  i>eity  pride 
is  mere  antiquarian  pedantry,  it  is 
hanuless  in  comparison  witn  the 
ultra-patriotic  pa-snion  that  would 
use  archffiologie  research  to  spread 
the  1^  of  national  bitterness.  But 
away  with  each  "  National"  nonsense. 
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The  Highlanders  of  1745  produced 
the  Highlanders  c>f  our  day  ;  and  it 
augured  well  for  victory  at  Waterloo 
when  they  and  the  Connaught  Ran- 
gers stood  Khoulder  to  shoulder. 

Besides  the  ceremonies  constituting 
the  solemn  rite  of  inauguration,  there 
was  another  which,  regarded  in  it> 
anti(iue  and  simple,  but  significantly 
augural  character,  was  a  highly  inter- 
esting Dart  of  the  general  display. 
We  read  in  Camden's  description  of 
the  *' Antient  Manners  of  the  Irish," 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  towns 
**  when  any  man  enters  upon  a  pub- 
lic office,  for  women  in  the  streets 
and  girls  from  the  windows  to  sprin- 
kle hiin  and  his  attendants  with 
wheat  and  saltf'  and  the  Earl  of 
Totness,  in  his  "Pacata  Hibernia," 
niention.s  that  this  usage  was  observ- 
ed in  Anglo-Irish  c-ities,  where,  Kiys 
lie,  "upon  the  election  of  new  may- 
ors and  ottii'ers,  wlioat  and  salt  are 
thrown  over  them  as  u  pretliction  of 
future  peace  and  plenty:''  and  he 
instaaees  the  praidtioe  or  this  old 
custom  on  the  occasion  of  the  young 
l^irl  of  Desmond's  first  entry  mto  a 
town.  Doubtless,  sinoe  the  earls  of 
tiiis  semi-Celtic  house  were  latterly 
de<'med,  like  Celtic  kings,  elective, 
lias  graceful  and  pleasing  olwervance, 
so  full  of  poetry  and  meaning,  was 
practised  at  the  induction  ot  Irish 
t:iiief tains.  It  served  as  an  augury 
that  plenty,  typified  by  bread  com, 
and  by  the  ingredient  used  for  pre- 
serving meat  and  butter,  wimiM  at- 
tend the  reign  of  the  new  sovereign. 

In  oonolusion,  here  is  a  translation 
of  the  account  given  by  Auban,  of 
the  inaugural  rite  as  formerly  prac- 
tised inCurinthia,  an  original  province 
of  Austria,  between  the  Tyrol  and 
Istiiat— 

"In  Curinthia,  as  often  as  a  new 
prince  of  the  republic  eutera  upon  the 
govemsient,  they  obterre  a  eoleinnitT  no 
wlicre  else  heard  of.  In  the  open  fields, 
•taads  erect  a  marble  «tone,  w  liich,  wheu 
the  duke  b  about  to  be  created,  a  certain 
countryman,  to  whoni  tlirouy^h  Iii-  raoe 
the  socceenon  to  that  ol&ce  hercdiurily 
bdongt.  sscendf,  bavlnfr  on  his  right 
hand  a  black  heift-r  in  calf,  while  on  Iiis 
left  is  placed  a  working  mare,  remarkable 
fcr  leanneM.  The  people  of  ttie  country 
aisemhie  around  in  a  vast  crowd  ;  then 
the  duke  about  to  hi  invested  with  the 
parple  mores  thither  sarroanded  by  a 
multitude,  the  ensigns  of  the  principality 
precediog  him  \  and  the  entire  oompany 


are  richly  apparelled,  except  the  fbtve 

duke.  lie.  in  the  common  dren  of  the 
countrj'.  wearing  a  hair  cap,  carrj'ing 
shoes  and  a  pastoral  staff,  acts  the  herds- 
man more  than  the  prince.  As  he  is 
approaeliiug,  he  who  has  poteession  of 
the  »tone,  on  beliolding  him,  excl)an\s  in 
the  Ulyrian  language,  'who  is  this  who 
comes  on  so  proudly  (*  The  tarronnding 
multitude  reply,  'lie  that  is  to  become 
the  prince  of  the  country. '  Then  he  asks 
whether  he  is  a  just  judge?  Does  he 
desire  the  welfare  of  the  country  ?  Is  he 
of  free  birth  ?  Is  ho  worthy  of  the  hon- 
our? A  cultiTator  and  defbnder  of 
Christian  piety  ?  It  is  exclaimed,  he  is 
indeed,  and  will  be.  Again,  tlie  same 
man  says,  *I  ask  by  what  law  will  be 
remove  me  from  this  scat  ?'  The  ui.n^tt  • 
of  the  ducal  hall  replies,  '  This  place  is 
bought  liroD  thee  for  sixty  pence ;  these 
cuttle  shall  be  thine,  iK>inting  vitli  liin 
hand  tu  the  heifer  and  the  mare  \  you 
shall  hate  the  dress  which  the  doM  will 
put  off ;  and  you,  with  nil  your  house, 
shall  be  free  from  tribute.'  Which  beui^ 
said,  the  eountfymaa  strikes  ilie  ebedc 

of  the  duke,  the  blow  being  lifhtljr 
struck,  and  commands  him  to  be  an 
equitable  judge,  and  cedes  up  the  plaoa, 

lea'ling  away  the  price.  Then  the  prince 
takes  pussesMion  of  the  stone,  turns  him- 
self round  to  every  part,  brandishing  a 
naked  sword,  addresses  the  people,  and 
promises  to  be  on  ct^uiuble  judge.  They 
bring  water,  and  it  Is  ofRsred  to  him  to 
drinic  in  the  cup  of  the  country  as  an 
argument  to  future  sobriety,  Slc.  Thus 
the  princes  of  Austria  obtain  the  OBt*- 
pire,  and  are  called  Archdukes." 

The  reader  will  remark  the  similar- 
ity between  these  oliservances  and 
those  anciently  in  use  in  Ireland — 
usages  even  doser  in  their  moral  sif - 
nifieatiou  than  in  their  material  ap- 
j^>earance  ;  for  in  both  cases  the  ori- 
ginal equality  of  the  chief  with  his 
elansmen  was  insisted  on,  and  his  hu- 
mility typified  in  various  forms.  In 
both,  the  pastoral,  nomad  character 
of  the  people  was  marked  by  the  two 
species  of  cattle  brought  forwu'd  when 
electing  an  officer,  who  was  primitive- 
ly no  more  than  a  king  of  herdsmen; 
and  it  is  notable  that  all  the  omens 
were  res])ective,  not  of  his  wel&re^ 
but  of  that  (»f  the  community.  In 
later  ages  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
have  not  emulated  to  return  to  the 
conditions  wliich  placed  their  ducal 
predecessors  on  that  rude  Carinthian 
throne;  while  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
process  of  time  rendered  chiefs  almost 
absolute.  Society  altered  its  charac- 
ter in  the  three  couutiies;  yet,  through 
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ail  changes,  fh>m  the  day  of  King  atives  of  Britiflh,  Soottifih,  and  Inah, 

Abim«le«itotii«dayofQueenyiotoria,  kingR. 

the  inaugural  superstition  attaching  Some  persons  may  ohject  that  this 

to  a  coronation  i^tmip  has  held  hold  time,  when  Marshal  ^I'Mahnn  has 

of  the  popuiitr  lumd.     Assuredly  recently  been  presented  with  au  Irish 

there  is  Hig^ifieanoe  IB  marking  the  sB'ord,  is  no  time  for  reviving  ideas 

footfall  of  a  conqueror  or  of  a  MiiL;iity  ai)out  ancient  Trisli  kinsrs ;  luit  imli  r  s 

sovereign  indelibly  on  his  territory,  the  objectors  are  elderly  ladi^  from 

And  as  there  is  meaning  in  the  pillars  whom  it  would  be  impolite  to  differ, 

raised  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  we  quite  dieagjee  with  them,  consid- 

Williani  III.  and  George  IV.  in  this  erincr  it  a  jroorj  auf^nry  that,  on  the 

island,  so  is  there  more  meaning  in  contrary— iuyaiiy  being  so  general 

thai amgular,  small,  rude,  fragmental,  and  strong,  that  neTer  mid  the Britiak 

atone  still  couched  under  the  corona-  crown  stand  iihtc  firmly  on  the  rock 

tion  chair  in  Westmin^trr  Abbey,  of  atiection  in  Irt-land— there  i*?  fn*p- 

aincc,  whenever  our  i'iijico  of  Wales  doni  to  write  ahout  such  nuau  i  jj, 

is  placed  upon  it — and  may  the  day  since  lii  ( rty  in  this  i  t»>pect  is  pait  of 

be  distant — the  people  of  Edward  that  full  freedom  of  the  Pre>.s  which 

VXi.  will  leoogni^  that  act  as  the  is  the  moral  crown  of  our  goveru- 

Mterlkai  of  a  monaiohy  worthy  to  re-  meat 
eeire  the  homage  of  the  reprasent- 
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Hearken  to  what  a  very  knowing 
L!t^lo  Bird  sings — that  identical  niysi- 
tejrious  Liittie  mxti  which  reveals, any- 
where and  everywhere,  everv  thing 
to  everybody  who  will  open  his  ears 
discreetly  and  sapiently. 

Once  upon  a  time — remember  it  is 
the  responsible  Little  Bird  who  sing- 
ctli— the  irresponsible  writer  merely 
interprets  its  voice  : — 

Once  upon  a  time  Kin^;  Fred<'rick, 
being  tiicu  Prince  Frederick,  young 
and  hot-blooded,  leil  desi)erately  in 
k>ve(auaocideat  to  which  bom  princes 
are  said  to  be  as  liable  as  bom  pea- 
sants), with  a  certain  noble  Spanish 
lady,  who  happened  to  be  sojonrnin^j 
at  Copenhagen.  The  result  wa^  a 
left-hfloided  marriage— or  at  any  rate 
an  union  of  some  sorb,  sufficient  t  ' 
overcome  t!ie  scruples  of  the  not  re- 
luctant dume,  who  for  two  fleeting 
yean  Uved  Imppily  enongh  with  the 
prince  at  one  or  his  country  palaces, 
until  she  was  accidentally  killed  when 
taking  an  airing  in  her  carriage,  from 
which  iUie  flung  herself  in  affright^  on 
the  horfc^  runnina:  aw  iy. 

This  hapless  Spanish  lady  left  a 
little  girl,  one  yte  old,  whom  her 
fttliv  mimitted  to  tiia  one  of  a 


country  woman  and  friend  of  the 
deceased  mother,  and  sent  them  to 
the  latter'a  native  country,  that  the 
infant  might  be  there  brought  npt. 
The  child  was  thus  reared  and  edu- 
vixioA  in  Spain,  where  she  remained 
uniii  she  attamed  her  eighteenth  ^'ear, 
when  the  Crown  Prince,  reaeivin||; 
glowing,'  acconntf!  of  lier  beauty,  ami- 
ability, and  acconipiishments,  recalled 
her  to  Denmark,  but  for  divers  weighty 
motives  did  not  let  her  reside  at  his 
capital,  but  placed  her  in  the  family 
of  a  nobleman  who  lived  in  Hoisteiu. 
It  60  happened,  that  Colonel  Brik 
Valdemar,  uncle  of  Lar^  Vonved,  and 
youngest  son  of  Knut  A'onvcd,  C<nmt 
of  Eisinore,  was  then  stationed  in  the 
Tieinity,  and  had  opportunities  of  be- 
r-oming  acquainted  with  the  lovely 
Spanish-Danish  gii  l.  He  loved  her, 
and  was  himself  beloved.  They  mu- 
tually were  certain  that  the  mtter 
]>crsonal  antipathy  of  their  respective 
fathers  rendered  it  hopeless  to  seek 
their  consent  to  a  union,  so,  impelled 
by  a  passion  as  nwh  as  it  was  violent, 
the  hidy  eloped  to  Hamburtr,  and  was 
speedily  joined  there  by  Krik,  who 
had  obtained  a  lengthened  leave  of 
abitnoe  tnm  his  militaiy  dutkii 
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They  were  married  in  Aiitnu  the 
chief  town  of  Holetein,  and  conse- 
qtientlybelonging  to  Denmark),  which 
is  quite  contigiious  to  the  famous 
"free  city"  of  Hamburjr,  with  «uch 
flecrai^  and  precaution  that  they  hatl 
reason  to  hope  tlie  fact  would  not 
transpire  for  years — if  ever. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  temporary 
Kiiardianship  of  the  Crown  Prinee's 
daughter,  was  m  friizhteued  at  her 
flight  (tiie  motive  of  which  he  too 
clpfirly  comprehended),  that  to  escape 
the  anticipated  wrath  of  FredericV, 
he  in  turn  fled  to  a  foreign  land,  and 
died  a  voluntary  exile. 

After  his  marriage,  Krik  continued 
stationed  a  number  of  years  iu  Hoi- 
Btein  and  Sleevig,  and  contrived  that 
his  unacknowledged  wife  always  re- 
sided in  mysterious  seclusion  at  no 
great  distance  from  wlierevcr  he  was 
quartered.  It  was,  neyerthelcsa,  im- 
p'>«.-;il>'»'  to  f^o  deftly  nirmage  ninttcrs 
as  to  altogether  cnrapo  sustiieion  on 
the  part  of  prying  people.  1  ho  result 
waaaccurately  described  by  Lars  Von- 
Ypd  in  the  story  of  his  own  life  which 
he  narmted  to  his  wife.  The  great 
old  Count  of  Eklnore,  indeed,  heard 
from  vari'  »n.>^  snurces  strange  and  con- 
riicting  rumours  roHiieeting  his  son 
Erik ;  l>ut  although  these  rejiorti* 
agreed  that  Erik  was  either  seimly 
married,  or  liad  formed  an  improper 
connexion  with  a  lady,  they  never  as- 
sumed any  very  positive  shape,  nor 
did  they  ever  hint  that  the  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Oro\\'n  Prince 
and  Regent  of  Denmark.  The  simple 
fact  that  she  mt$  the  daughter  of 
Frederick,  alone  prevented  Erik  fioni 
confessing  the  real  truth  to  his  angry 
father — for  he  dare«l  not  do  so.  The 
lamentable  estrangement,  solely  in 
consequence  of  this  unavoidable  re- 
ticence on  the  part  of  Erik,  which 
then  ensued  between  the  father  and 
flon»  has  alre^\<ly  been  described  by 
the  mouth  of  Lars  ^'onved,  who  truly 
told  Amalia  that  Erik  did  not  reveal 
the  fact  of  faia  suspected  marriage 
even  unto  his  beloved  brother,  Valde- 
mar. 

Erik  was  mortally  wounded  when 
fighting  nobly  in  defence  of  Copen- 
hagen. tluritiLr  its  emel  bombardment 
in  In  17,  and  when  dying,  as  also  re- 
lateil  by  Lars  Vonved,  he  obtained 
the  forgivene^  and  blessing  of  his 
gionous  old  £ftther,  to  vhom  he  then 
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i  onfi<led  the  long  cherished  secret  of 
his  marriage,  and  with  tehom, 

"What  followed,  so  far  as  the  mighty 
old  (Jount  Wiis  concenied,  was  told  in 
a  few  sentences  by  Lars  Vonved,  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  narrative, 
and  may  be  emphatilikUy  repeated 
Itf  re : — 

''Count  Vonved  rigidly  kept  the 

secret  confided  to  him  by  his  dying 
son,  whatever  that  seeret  iniidit  be; 
but  his  friends  well  knew  that  not 
only  was  his  stern  heart  softened  by 
the  death  of  Erik,  but  that  he  proudly 
and  thaukfuily  acknowledged  tluit 
Erik  had  not  disgraced  him  in  tiie 
manner  he  had  so  long  ansDeeted  and 
feared.  Moreover,  he  employetl  con- 
fidential agents  in  amission  of  inquiry 
and  search  for  the  foreign  lad^  ana 
her  children,  his  object  being,  it  was 
su]>p^)se(l,  to  acknowledge  and  adopt 
tlu»  latter.  No  trace  of  them  could 
be  discovered,  and  the  mysteiy  of 
thfMr  (lis;ipj)caraiiPe  was  an  additional 
shock  ami  unai  to  Count  Vonved." 

The  rea.son  why  the  old  Count  of 
Elninore  was  baffled  in  his  endeavotua 
to  discover  the  widow  aud  children 
of  his  dead  son,  admits  of  ready  ex^ 
plfluation.  Erik  had  been  summoned 
fn.m  Sh'svig  to  fight  in  defence  of 
the  capital,  so  HuiMcnlv  and  tmex- 
}»eett'Uly,  that  he  was  uimlile  to  make 
any  arrangement  tV>r  the  future  of  his 
family,  in  case  he  should  fall.  The 
news  of  his  ileath  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
his  hajjlcjjs  widow.  She  fell  into  pre- 
mature labour,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
mother  and  infatit  were  both  dead. 
Two  orphan  children  remained— the 
eldest  a  girl.  Erik  having  been  for 
years  entirely  dependent  on  his  sol- 
dier's pay,  had  l»een  unable  to  provide 
for  his  children,  and  left  scarcely  any 
property.  One  or  two  brother  officers, 
who  yet  knew  not  whether  the  or- 
phans left  in  Slesvig  were  or  were  not 
Erik's  legitimate  oii^pring,  generously 
did  what  little  they  oomd  for  their 
l>cnefit.  The  personal  proftcrty  wha 
sold  on  their  behoof,  and  respectable 
persons  were  found  who  undtttook 
■  1,  rge  of  them.  The  boy  was  sent 
Ui  the  vicinity  of  Randers,  in  Jutland; 
the  girl  was  adopted  by  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  who  had  no  family  of 
tlieir  own,  and  who  were  about  to 
immediately  proceed  to  one  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands  where  the 
gentleman  had  a  plantation. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  agents 
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of  Knut  Vonved  never  succeeded  in 
tracing  his  grandchildren.   The  fu- 

ture  hves  of  those  children  were  in- 
deed rtMnarkiiblc.  The  buy's  ("'hris- 
tiau  uaiin-'  was  Bertel,  ami  owing  to 
the  ancertainty  of  his  legal  daim  to 
9k  particuhir  surname,  his  protei^tnra 
bestowed  on  him  their  own,  whicli 
was  Rovsing.  Ab  Bertel  Rovsing  ho 
was  henceforward  knowi).  IK  urew 
up  shy,  proud,  hij'hiy  2::fttMl,  ii:itur- 
ally  amiable  and  lofty-minded,  but 
withal,  a  passionate,  melancholy  boy. 
The  older  he  grew  the  nion'  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  nhs^  nrit  v  nuil  un- 
geniality  of  his  lot  in  life,  aud  ere  he 
had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he 
fiercely  cast  ntf  all  rastraint,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  his  fortune,  solely 
dependent  ou  his  own  talent  as  a 
painter,  which  was  already  extraor> 
(lti:firy  for  one  so  younc:  S'\  forth  h<* 
wandered,  a  self-exiled  youth.  No 
one  hnt  himself  knew  where  or  how 
he  spent  his  years  until  he  settled 
down  a,s  a  painter — a  poor  unknown 
solitary  man  of  genius — at  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Svendborg. 

T!ip  life  «»f  his  sister  'cotisiderahly 
older  than  himself)  was  quite  as  ex- 
traordinary, although  less  mysterious, 
and  eventually  far  happier.  The  kind 
lady  who  had  adopted  her,  died  of  yel- 
low fever  a  few  months  after  their 
amval  in  t^  West  Indies,  and  a  year 
or  two  subsequently  the  gentleman 
enmpletoly  ruined  by  tiie  British 
cruisers  captuiing  the  vessels  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  his  plantation  to 
Europe.  All  he  could  now  do  for  the 
doublv-orphaned  Gunhild  was  to  ob- 
tain for  her  a  passage  back  to  Den- 
mark. She  du  ly  reached  that  part  of 
her  native  land  where  her  mother 
died,  and  where  she  and  hei'  infant 
brother  had  been  separated,  but  her 
former  friends  were  jio  lon^^cr  there. 
Some,  compassionate  ])eoi)le  L'ave  the 
l»oor  girl — vet  a  child— tri  til  jilt  aid. 
and  advisea  her  to  endeavour  to  tintl 
her  way  northward,  and  seek  for  her 
brother  in  .Jutland,  in  the  ho|>e  that 
those  who  bctrientled  him  mij^ht  ex- 
tend their  protection  to  her.  Kolnxly, 
however,  eould  tell  h<  r  tlie  i  xact  lo- 
c^ty  in  the  great  peninsula  of  Jut- 
land whither  her  orother  had  been 
taken,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  fa- 
mily by  whom  he  had  been  receivt  <1. 
How,  then,  was  puor  Guuhild  to  liml 
him  ?  Yet,  more ;  how  cotild  she, 
with  only  a  few  lix-daleis  in  her 
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pocket,  traverse  the  immense  wild 
tract  of  country  that  interrened  9  A 

strange,  yet  good  friend,  turned  up  in 
the  person  of  a  blind  old  man,  a  ve- 
teran soldier,  who  had  lost  his  eye- 
sight at  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  in 
18t)l,  and  who  then  traversed  the 
country  as  a  wandering,  homelesn  fid- 
dler. He  offered  to  permit  her  to  ac- 
company hitn  on  his  way  to  Jutland, 
promising  to  take  every  possible  eare 
of  her,  awd  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  . 
of  his  power  to  find  her  brother.  In 
return  she  was  to  sing  when  he  played, 
and  to  render  him  8ueh  help  as  she 
could.  After  a  weary  time  they 
reached  Jutland,  but  the  generality 
of  the  i)eoj»le  were  so  poor,  and  so 
thinlv  scattered,  that  little  indeed 
could  their  comlnned  exertions  eara. 
Still  they  wandered  on,  to  and  fro, 
everywhere  inquiring  in  vain  i'ov  the 
residence  of  BerteL  The  old  liddler  « 
proved  a  most  trustworthy  friend  and 
companion.  He  was  intelligent,  kind, 
and  naturally  pious.  The  jcrr^^ater  part 
of  his  life  had  been  sjient  amid  scenes 
of  strife  and  bloo^ished,  y4;t  his  heart 
was  untainted.  The  .singular  pair 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
want,  when,  in  mid-winter,  tlicy  hap-  ' 
pened  io  meet  on  the  highway  the 
very  child  of  whom  they  wer^  in 
search,  and  he  gave  them  his  c«ike, 
as'  so  truthfully  and  afiectingly  pic- 
tured by  Bertel  himself  in  after  years. 
Of  course  they  knew  him  not,  and  to 
and  fro  tiny  continued  to  wander; 
tlie  ohl  man,  for  intelligent  reasons, 
quite  ri^^ht  and  prai.sewoithy  on  his 
part,  Cfilliug  himself  her  grandfather. 
At  length  Providence  brought  them 
to  the  little  out-o'-the-way  town  of 
Vi>>o»%  when-  ^hf^  old  man  played 
national  tunes  on  his  Middle,  and 
Gunhild  accompanied  him  with  her 
v».)iec. 

Now.  m  it  was,  that  poor  blind  ve- 
teran had  wonderful  skUI  with  the 
fiddle-bow,  and  the  young  girl  had  an 
ama/.iiiLily  sweet  voice,  and  one  •»(" 
remarkable  compass.  An  itinerant 
theatrical  company  happened  to  be 
at  Vil)org,  and  the  manager  heard  the 
old  man  and  his  sujtposetl  irrandi  hitil 
iu  the  streets  thereof.  The  manager, 
a  man  of  taste  and  judgment,  was 
exceedingly  struck  by  the  very  great 
talent  evinced  by  the  ^nrl,  and  en- 
gaged both  her  und  tlie  blind  fiddler 
to  [>erform  on  his  stagSi  So  success* 
f  lU  were  they  that  he  le-engaged  tiiem 
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to  proceed  with  him  southward  to 
Oopenhagen.  At  the  capital,  Gunluld 
attmcted  very  considerable 
aod  the  director  of  the  Italian  U|>era 
there  eTentoiiUy  eecnred  her  serrioee 
for  a  t^'rm  of  years.  His  company 
belouf?'  '1  to  Yimma,  being  at  Cnppn- 
hagen  ouiy  for  a  single  seasou  ou  spe- 
eulation,  and  to  Vienna  they  accord- 
ingly soon  returned.  It  was  a  ])li  i 
ing  trait  in  Gunhild's  character  that 
she  would  not  sign  the  agreement 
wliich  bound  her  to  her  new  master, 
until  the  Intter  had  guarant^cfMi  jv 
suudi  pension  to  the  a^ed  fiddler  who 
had  80  well  hefriended  her. 

Aided  by  first-rate  tuition,  Ginilnld 
rapidly  attained  a  most  distinf^niishod 
rank  in  her  profession,  and  under  an 
aaramed  name  had  a  brilliant  career 
in  tln!  principal  Eurtiitoan  capitals. 
Whilst  at  St.  Petersburg  she  won  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Baron  Ktemper- 
hinimei,  who  happened  to  be  there  as 
an  envoy  extraordint^ry  from  the 
Court  of  Denmark.  The  Bsuron  waa 
too  wealthy,  too  powerful,  and  too 
high  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
to  care  for  the  sneers  and  sc^fffl  ex- 
cited by  his  alliiuice  with  a  public 
Slipper  of  unknown  origin.  He  was 
tlinrnughly  convinced  tliat  Gnnhild 
was  not  merely  a  beautiful  and  gifted, 
bat  a  pure  and  good  woman,  worthy 
to  be  hie  wife,  the  guardian  of  his 
honour,  and  the  fountain  of  his  hap- 
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piness.  Nobl^  did  she  justify  his 
generous  and  wise  appredation  of  her 
rare  and  lofty  qualities. 

Thus  far  the  Little  Bird  has  sung, 
and  rery  dull  and  drjr  is  the  unworthy 
scribe's  interpretation  of  ita  cdoquenl 
warhlc. 

Wheti  Kmg  Frederick  mercilessly 
refused  to  pardon  Lars  Vonved,  Baron 
Kfemperhimmel  and  his  friends  held 
a  eonsultntion  that  same  evening  at 
the  house  of  the  former.  The  Baron- 
eae  and  Bertel  Bovain^  wore  both 
present,  and  some  allusion  was  made 
to  the  marvellous  incident  of  the  pic- 
ture he  had  painted^  and  which  nad 
secured  him  the  patronage  and  friend- 
nhip  of  the  Baroness,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  her  husband  for  Vonved.  This 
led  to  a  confidential  conversation  on 
Ixitli  sides,  with  a  rcsiilt  that  will  be 
readily  imadned.  The  Baroness  re- 
cognised in  "Bertel  her  long-lost,  but 
never  f<»gottcn  brother;  and  that 
siieh  was,  indeed,  their  relationship, 
and  that  they  were  the  legitimate 
children  of  Erik  Valdemar,  was 
speedily  T»rov(  tl  liy  evidence  which 
not  even  Lord  Eldon  himaelf  would 
have  doubted. 

This  discovery  delighted  the  Baron, 
hut  he  felt  it  would  In;  impolitic  to 
make  it  known  to  the  Kin^,  whilst 
the  latter  was  so  tetriUy  incensed 
against  all  who  were  of  the  bloed  of 
Valdenutr. 
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TwPNTv  F' lUR  hours  after  Lar*?  Vnn - 
▼ed  awoke  from  his  death-liice  trance, 
he  was  as  well  and  strong  as  ever  he 
had  been  in  his  life.  He  rememl^ered 
vividly  all  that  had  passed,  and  was 
already  prepared  to  conlially  hail 
Bertel  Rovsing — or,  properly,  Valde- 
niar — as  a  kinsman  ;  for  Amalia  luid 
informed  hiui,  on  her  last  visit  to  liis 
dungeon,  not  only  of  the  death  of 
Knut  Vonved,  but  of  the  newly -dis- 
covered atHnity  of  the  Barone.ss  Gnn- 
hild and  Bertel,  and  of  their  reiation- 
A\p  to  himself.  But  neither  to  Ber- 
tel, nor  even  to  Anialia,  did  lie  n^w 
communicate  his  future  intiritirms. 
He  intimated  that  no  one  inu^t  ques- 
tion him  on  that  head ;  but  his  wife 
learnt,  w  lt^i  terror,  that  his  hostility 
|o  King  i;  rederick  was  now  deadly. 


BXXTI. 

UK  A  V.ILDEMAR. 

Tl  had  l)een  privately  arranged  that 
the  Barons  iioBmperbimmersbould, 
immediately  after  Vonved'e  escape 

from  Cita<lellet  Frederikshavn,  pro- 
ceed to  the  little  island  of  Beliie,  off 
the  coast  ol  llolistein,  and  there  await 
an  interview  with  her  brother,  and 
with  her  cousin,  Lars  Tonved  him- 
self, it  he  could  venture  to  land.  The 
islet  in  question  was  the  property  of 
her  husband,  who  had  bunt  a  charm> 
inj  marine  villa  upon  it^  The  few 
servants  attached  to  this  occasional 
residence,  and  two  or  three  fisher- 
men's families,  formed  the  sole  per- 
manent population.  The  l^aroness 
waa  to  isaii  thither  in  her  husband's 
pleasure  icegt.  Lars  Vonved  approved 
of  this  idea,  and  with  all  due  (^lutioli 
his  vessels  sailed  direct  tor  Bdoe, 
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talcing  special  care  to  an-ive  off  the 
i-'.ri  aft<  i-  iii^litfall.  He  forthwith 
liinded  his  wile  and  boy,  and  Bertel 
Vaklemar.  The  hitter  had,  within  a 
1  IN  or  two,  become  exceedindy  ill. 
Tiic  great  mental  excitement  he  had 
of  late  undergone,  had  reacted  on  his 
aatuniUj  neiroua  and  morbid  tem- 
perament, and,  in  conjunction  with 
a  bodily  predisposition  to  disfasie, 
had  prostrated  him  iu  sucli  a  umuuer 
tliat  his  fi^ends  grew  most  seriously 
idarmed. 

The  Baroness  was  ready  to  receive 
them;  but  Lars  Vonved  himself,  after 
an  interview  of  only  a  few  minutes 
with  her, decided  to  retnni  aboard  the 
Skildpaade,  promising  to  laud  again 
on  the  morrow,  if  pc^mble.  Soon  atter 
daybreak  he  kept  nis  word,  an<l  learnt 
that  his  cousin  Bertel  had  grown  ra- 
pidly worse,  was  pariialh'  iuseusible, 
and  in  mortal  danger.  In  this  emer- 
gency (tlie  Baron's  j<egt  havini:  Vkm-u 
prudently  sent  away),  Vonved  pro- 
posed to  despatch  hb  Little  Amalia 
to  Kiel,  the  chief  town  of  Holstein, 
and  not  aV-ivf*  ;i  «'-  >ri'  of  miles  from 
Belde,  to  procure  medical  aid.  The 
Baroness  wrote  a  letter  to  an  eminent 
physician  of  Kiel  (who  had  once  come 
from  thence  to  attend  her  at  Beliie),  re- 
questing him  to  immediately  return 
with  the  hearer.  Herr  Lundt,  in  the 
Little  Amalia,  fearle><.'^ly  innlertook 
this  mission,  and  before  sunset  he  had 
landed  the  physician.  For  three  days 
thelatter  continued  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  patient,  before  he  could 
give  a  decided  opinion  respectins  his 
condition.  Then,  however,  he  relnct- 
antly  pronounced  there  was  no  longer 
a  ricara  of  hope  for  his  recovery. 

Bertel  himself  was  now  t»erfectly 
sensible,  and  received  the  ratal  an- 
nouncement with  incompambl  y  great- 
er calmness  than  his  relatives.  He 
was  quite  resigned,  expressed  himself 
as  little  caring  to  live  and  willing  to 
die,  such  being  his  Maker  a  will.  lie 
spoke  much  to  his  sister  about  his 
betrothed,  OlUfina  Strom,  and  im- 
plored tliat  she  might  be  informed 
that  he  was  dying,  and  tliat  he  Inn'jpd 
to  see  her  for  the  last  time  upon  earth. 

Oliifina  happened,  as  Bertel  knew, 
to  1x5  at  this  time  on  a  vi?;it  to  her 
only  brother,  who  mans^ed  their 
father's  branch  mercantile  estaUish- 
ment  at  Kiel.  The  Biironcss  was  so 
moved  by  lier  brother's  touching  de- 
sire that  she  at  once  determined  to 


%(i  herself  to  Kiel,  and  endeavour  to 

induee  young  Herr  Strom  to  permit 
his  sister  to  return  witli  her.  She 
was  successful ;  for  the  brother,  who 
was  already  his  wister's  confidante 
concerniiii;  her  Iwtrotliai,  instantly 
consented  to  intrust  her  to  the  care 
of  the  Baroness. 

On  arriving  at  Belde,  Oltlfina  was 
introduced  to  the  room  whence  Bertel 
was  destined  never  to  be  removed 
alivo,  and  the  Baroness  left  the  ill- 
fated  pair  alone. 

TeiTible  was  this,  their  last  earthly 
interview.  With  a  wild  cry  ot  an- 
guish and  despair,  Oliifina  threw  her- 
self ill  Bertel's  arms,  and  for  a  while 
did  nothing  but  wecD  and  eijaculate, 
like  one  bereft  of  all  nope. 

Oh at  length  wildly  sobbed  the 
heart-broken  girl ;  "  and  must  thou 
die  thus,  m  the  prime  of  young  man- 
hood) Uh,  mnst  he  die,  and  I  so  near, 
and  cannot  .«:pare  him  one  pang?" 

"My  child!  my  poor  Uiiitina!" 
tremulously  murmured  Bertel.  ten- 
<lerly  caressing  her  head  as  it  lay  on 
his  Do.^i  ni.  "Do  not  rebel  against 
God.  He  IS  ail-wise,  all-goo{  all- 
mercifiil** 

"  Oh,  that  he  would  spare  thy  life, 
and  take  mine!  Ah.  Ilimmell  that 
I  could  die  for  thee !' 

"One  has  already  died  for  mel** 
softly  murmnred  Bertel,  with  a  i»- 
diant  smile. 

"  Bertel,  my  brain  is  reeling !  Thy 
life  is  my  life.  If  thoa  diest,  I  die  T 

"Olufuia:" 

"  The  black  clouds  have  dispersed 
— ^the  son  shines  clear  through  the 
blue  sky ;  and  yet,  now  golden  Hap- 

E'mp^-^  IS  before  us,  and  proffers  her 
rimming  rainl>ow  cup,  tliou  must — 
die:' 

"Oliifina !  for  tin  love  of  God"  

Love !  Why  did  God  permit  me 
to  love  thee  to  the  verge  of  idolatry, 
if  thou  art  to  Ix-  torn  from  me  nowf" 

"It  may  be  to  pnni«h  us  both  for 
that  very  mutual  sin  of  lovins  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator?* 

Bertel  folded  her  to  his  bosom  as 
Ffr rngly  as  he  oould,  and  murmured ' 
to  himself — 

**Thia  is  worse  than  all  I  dreaded 
—worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death 
itself!" 

Then  in  hin^age  awfblly  impres- 
sive underthe  circumstances,  hes^ove 

to  convince  her  of  the  heinons  sin  of 
yielding  to  a  spirit  of  despairing  re- 
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belUon  against  tbe  will  of  GocL  At 

first  she  listened  with  frenzied  wail- 
ings— next  with  buUcu  stupor— but 
fi^y  with  something  akin  to  GhriS' 
tiaa  resignation. 

It  really  seemed  as  though  P.ort*^! 
and  OlUfina  b£id  exchanged  natures. 
Pormerly  he  was  morbid  and  despair- 
ing;  now,  in  the  hour  of  death,  he 
was  resigned  and  hoj)oful,  his  soul 
purified, Ids  intellect  clear,  his  jud«j- 
ment  sound— tbe  veiy  qualities  which, 
in  n  minnr  deirrop,  used  to  ili  ^t:n;L:ui.sli 
Oliifina,  and  of  which  she  now  seemed 
temporarily  deprived.  In  tnith,  she 
was  essentially  of  a  less  spiritual  na- 
ture than  Bcrtcl.  With  all  her  inno- 
cence, goodness,  and  piety,  she  was 
at  heart  more  worldly— more  of  tbe 
earth,  earthy. 

One  or  two  remarks  which  Bertel 
made  to  Oliifina,  when  she  grew  more 
j>acificd,  not  to  ^^ay  exhausted,  indi- 
cated how  keenly  he  uuder.stood  both 
bis  own  character  and  hers. 

**  It  is  aU  for  the  best,**  said  he. 
"  (}od  foresaw  what  we  selfishly  re- 
fiKsed  to  believe.  I  was  not  of  n  dis- 
position to  be  ever  long  happy  mv&elf 
in  this  world,  and  I  fear  I  anould  not 
have  rendered  thee  xery  happy  had  I 
lived  to  become  thy  husliand.  Far 
better  to  die  still  loving  thee  than  to 
have  outlived  that  love.  But  thou  I — 
ye.-^  thou  lia.-it  a  natural  capacity  for 
earthly  happiness,  and  thou  wUt  yet 
ei^oy  It  I  do  not  forbid  thee  to  mourn 
awhile  for  me,  when  I  am  no  more  ; 
but  then  thou  must,  and  thou  wilt 
cease  to  ^ieve — thou  wilt  blows  God 
for  all  thmgs,  and  thankfully  ])artake 
nf  the  happiness  ITc  ha.s  in  store  for 
thee.  Long  mayst  thou  live — happy 
a^  long  be  tliy  life  !" 

Oliifina  protested  bitterly  against 
these  prophetic  f>]»inions  of  I^ertel; 
but  tune  proved  liosv  right  he  was. 
She  lived  to  be  a  hap))y  wife  and  an 
bonourecl  motlier. 

Bertel  felt  he  criuld  not  lonir  en- 
dure this  hist  interview.  He  uiailc  a 
preconcerted  signal,  and  his  sister  and 
Atnrdia  lioth  entere«l,  aceompaniecl  by 
Wiihelm-  IVrlel  told  Oliitina  tiiey 
must  now  part ;  but  nothing  could 
persuade  her  to  quit  him  imtiflie  con- 
sented rthc  should  t!ee  him  aj^ain  at  tlu^ 
expiration  of  an  hour,  by  which  time 
he  felt  he  should  be  no  more.  One 
last,  clinging  embrace — a  heart-warm 
lOesMsinfffrnm  Bertel—andshemiffer.  rl 
herself  to  be  conducted  tu  a  dialuut 
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room  by  the  Baroness.  When  the 
latter  returned,  her  brother  observed 
that  be  had  oidy  one  more  thing  to 
do  on  earth-^e  last  effort  to  nrake 

-one  last  prayer  to  be  realized.  0  u  u  - 
hild  an<l  Amnlia  cxehanged  mournful 
glances  of  deep  import,  for  w  eli  did 
they  understand  him.  He  desired 
Amalia  to  hrhv^  imto  him  her  hus- 
l)aud,  who  was  ni-ih  at  hand,  await- 
ing the  expected  summons. 

When  Amalia  returned  with  her 
liusl»nnd,  and  they  stood  by  the  bed, 
Bertel  spake  to  each  in  turn,  making 
a  few  met  reque^jt.s,  and  fervently 
blessing  them  ail. 

He  had  yet  to  do  the  "one  thing" 
to  which  he  hiul  alluded,  and  ne 
obviously  prepared  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  ncromplisli  Ins  last  work  on 
earth.  Vonved  perceived  somcthim^ 
weighty  was  on  Bertel's  inind,  and 
spake  to  that  effect. 

"Count  Vonved,"  said  Bertel,  up- 
raising liunself  by  a  mighty  efibrt, 
and  speaking  wiw  solemn  energy, 
"if  you  would  have  me  die  peace- 
fully- if  you  Would  fulfd  my  last 
w  ish  on  earth-  if  you  would  have  me 
sink  to  rest  on  my  Saviour's  bosom 
liappy  and  smiling,  grant  me  one  hmi 
priUi'er !" 

*'^What  would  you  V* 

For  a  minute  Bertel  renlied  noL 
nor  did  Vonved  speak.  Tliey  gaseii 
with  piercing  earnestness  at  each 
other,  and  the  preternatorallj lustrous 
eyes  of  the  dying  man  were  yeam- 
in<j;ly  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Von- 
ved, with  mingled  hope  and  misgiv- 
ing, and  the  Count  himself  was  se- 
eretly  uncnny  n.s  to  the  import  of  tiie 
yet  uDUttercd  request 

Wilt  thou  grant  my  last  wish — 
my  last  prayer  T  plaintively  repeal 
Bertel. 

*^  Name  it" 
But  wOt  thou  grant  it  r 

"  There  are  few  things  thou  canst 
demand  of  me  at  this  moment  which 
I  will  not  ijrauL  ,  wa.s  the  deliberate 
answer. 

Bertel  sighed  heavily.  He  was  not 
satisfied  by  such  a  mutious  and  eva- 
sive resi)on8e,  which  certainly  betok- 
ened or  implied  a  special  mental  re- 
serve of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  felt 
bis  strength  ebbing  fast  away — eter- 
mtv  loomed  huge] V  near. 

Count  Vonveci!  my  dear  eoiipin  I 
hear,  then,  my  ilyiii;^  prayer  ;  and  nh  ! 
as  you  Wuuld  iiave  uiy  spirit  pass  in 
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peace— «8  you  would  yourself  yet  live 
a  long  and  happy  life — do  not  deny 

it  I" 

"  Speak  !"  munnnred  Vonved, 
**  Foi«ive  KiuK  Frederick  the 
wrongs  ue  has  inmeted  on  our  race 
and  on  thee — renounce  thy  desperate 
warfare  against  thy  sovereign— and 
seek  Che  pardon  he  will  even  yet 
grant !" 

I^rs  Vonved  reroilcd  a  step  from 
the  bed,  and  a  flush  of  bitterest  anger 
crimsoned  fiis  lofty  brow. 

*'  Xevcr  !"  bur8t  from  his  lips  witli 
a  deepness  of  tone  that  caused  the 
morbid  air  of  the  room  to  vibrate. 

"  Oh,  Count  Vonved  !"  ejaculated 
his  dyingkinsman,  involuntarily  clasp- 
ing his  hauds  in  anguished  suppliea- 
twn,  "I  beseech  thee  to  recall  that  fa- 
tal word  !  O,  liy  all  thirif  hope  of 
happiness  here  and  forgiveaeas  here- 
after"  

**  Say  no  nun'e  :  my  heart  is  wruu  i,' 
by  thy  words  I"  exclaimed  Vonved, 
with  an  imperativegesturethat  caused 
his  wife  to  shrink  and  sob— so  power- 
fully  did  it  express  unalterable  reso- 
lution. "  Tliou  art  dyinij,  Bertel,  and 
preferreat  the  ouly^irayer  I  cannot 
grant  Forgive  King  Frederick  I 
Were  I  to  do  that,  the  spirits  of  our 
mighty  ancestors  would  haunt  and 
maik  me  on  earth  and  soomfhll^  re- 
fose  to  admit  my  companionship  in 
Heaven !  Forgive  King  Frederick  ! 
I  never  will  forgive  him — I  never  will 
cease  to  wage  a  jost  warfare  against 
him— I  never  will  ask  a  paidon  he 
would  not  grant*' 

"He  would  !"  vehemently  cried 
BerteL  **  Yea,  by  my  parting  soul  I 
swear  he  would !  I  am  dying  fast— 
ye  all  know  that  The  thick  veil 
which  hangs  atween  life  and  death, 
time  and  eternity,  becomes  as  gos- 
pnnier  when  God  says,  'Thismtiht 
biiaii  thv  soul  be  sumnionetl  to  my 
footstooL'  I  now  see  throuL'h  that 
veil,  and  ns  surely  as  mj  soul  liveth 
do  I  know  that  our  Kmg  will  ulti- 
mately pardon  thee  if  thou  wilt  bnt 
seek  his  forgiveness.** 

"Curse  the  King  nnd  his  forgive- 
ness !  I  neither  seek  uor  wiU  1  ac- 
cept itr*  fiercely  responded  Lars  Von^ 
▼eoL 

A  great  cry  biurst  from  the  women, 
and  the  Baroness  passionately  con- 
jured Vonved  by  all  that  he  held  sa- 
cred to  alQim  soch  a  heathenish  re- 
solve. 
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"  My  brother  is  dying !  He  is  even 
now  hovering  between  this lifeand  that 
which  is  to  be  for  ever  and  ever — 
he  pierces  the  veil — he  sees  what  we 
cannot  see,  he  knows  what  we  cannot 
know.  Oh,  be  not  so  awfully  obdn* 
rate !  Do  not  stop  your  ears  to  a 
voice  from  the  verge  of  the  tombi 
Do  not  enshroud  yoursdf  in  tiie  Iron 
panoply  of  your  pioud  sool!  Oh, 
Vonved,  Vonved !" 

"What  wouldst  thou?" 

"  I  woidd  have  your  adamaatiBO 
heart  soften  to  the  will  of  vour  om- 
nipotent Maker  !   I  would  liave  you 
finrt  forgive  your  earthly  King  all  • 
that  lie  has"  — 

"  Did  he  forgive  mo  when  ye  all 
sought  his  mercv  with  trembling 
knees,  and  with  burning  tears,  and 
with  abject  sintplications]"  asked 
Vonved,  with  a  haggard  smile. 

*'  The  more  need  that  thou  shouldst 
|>rove  thy  nature  superior  to  his,  by 
being  tlie  first  to  forgive.  See!  I 
kneel  unto  thee;  I  beseech  thee,  I 
implore  thee  to  subdue  thy  fearful 
spirit,  and  grant  my  brother's  last 
prayer  on  earth !  Oh,  let  Bertel  en- 
ter Ilia  Maker's  presence  bearing  thy 
fori^yeness  of  all  who  have  tresMssed. 
against  thee  in  thought^  word,  and 
deed,  as  an  acceptable  oflering  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  White  Throne  ?* 

The  Buoness  spoke  with  sobbing 
vehemence,  and  ner  scalding  t«ara 
dropped  heavily  to  the  ground,  as 
she  appealingly  looked  up  at  Vonved, 
with  clasped  hands. 

Au  awful  struggle  agitated  the  in- 
domitable heart  of  the  Count;  but, 
in  a  cold,  displeased,  and  reprehen- 
sive  tone,  he  slowly  answered— 

''Rise,  lady!  One  of  the  i)lood 
of  Yaldemar  the  Great  should  never 
kneel  but  to  God  in  heaven,  and  to 
an  anointed  king  on  earth.   Arise !" 

"  I  would  pray  never  to  rise  more, 
rather  than  sue  in  vain  I" 

Kre  tlie  last  word  was  uttered, 
Amalia  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  side 
of  the  Baroness,  and  upraised  her 
hands,  and  uplifted  heraflonisedfaco 
in  mutely  eloquent  appeal 

"What!  <Aow.  my  wifel" 

**  Yes,  my  husMod  1** 

Vonved  laughed  Mvagely  and 
madlv. 

"  For  my  sake !  for  the  sake  of  our 
child  i'^^nghed  the  pallid  lips  of  Ama- 
lia 

Oh,  thmk,"  reiterated  the  Baron- 
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68ft,  "of  that  tromondous  day  when 
you  and  the  King  will  stain  I  face  to 
face  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ!" 

Let  God  judge  between  us  on  that 
!"  sternly  exclaimed  Vonved. 
'  Oh,  Oount  Vonved  f  despairingly 
■obbed  the  Baroness,  "what  a  fearful 
spirit  is  thine  i  what  an  awful  man 
art  thou  1" 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me :  body, 
aoul,  and  spirit.  Can  the  Ethiop 
change  his  akin,  or  the  leopard  luB 
spots  1" 

"Wilhelm!"  suddenly  cried  Bertel 
.to  the  wondering  boy,  who  ha<l  stood 
silent  as  an  antique  statue  during  all 
this  fwxM floene ;  **  WUhelm!  kneel 
thou  unto  thy  father.  He  cannot  be 
deaf  to  thy  prayer.  Thou  art  his 
only  child  ;  thou  art  the  very  last  of 
the  Valdeniars:  he  loves  thee  more 
than  all  this  world  contains.  Kneel, 
dear  Wilhelm  1  Dost  thou  hear  my 
dying  words  t  Kneel  1  Beseech  thy 
father  to  fordve  his  King;  and  for 
thy  sake,  and  for  thy  mother's  sake, 
and  for  all  our  sakes,  to  seek  the 
paidon  tiie  King  will  sorely  then 
grant." 

Wilhelm  paused,  aoparentlv  irreso- 
lute, glancing  from  tiie  death-dewed 
features  of  his  friend  Bertel  to  the 
fearfully  stem,  yet  agitated  linea- 
ments of  his  own  father;  but  at  length 
lie  slowly  sank  on  his  knees  hy  nis 
mother's  side ;  and  looking  his  father 
yeaniingly  in  the  fare,  he  raised  his 
little  hands,  and  exclaimed — 
**lfcr  fatner!  forgive  King  Fred- 
-behisfiriendl  Dcforthe 


sake  of  Bertel,  of  my  moUwr,  and  of 

me!'* 

Lars  Vonved  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"My  father!"  pleaded  Wilhellll, 
anew,  obeying  a  look  of  BerteL 

''I  hear  See,  Wilhelm.'* 

"Yes,  my  fiitberl  make  mall  Toy 
happy!" 

Count  Vonved !  my  cousin !  head 
of  our  race!  thou  hast  heard  thine 
only  child,  this  lx)y  whom  I  have 
loved  as  tiiough  he  had  been  my  own. 
Oanst  thou,  darest  thou  refuse  hit 
prayer?"  moaned  Bertel,  very  thickly, 
ana  gasping  his  words  slowly  and 
painfully,  for  his  end  was  nish  at  hand. 

"Dost  thou  indeed  heneve  that 
God  speaks  to  me  through  the  infant 
lips  or  my  child  1"  hoarsely  demanded 
\  onved. 

"  I  do !  By  my  soul's  salvation,  I 
believe  it !"  rcsjionded  Bertel. 

''  Then  I  yield;  and  will  do  that 
which  thou  requhrestP  exclaimed 
Vonved,  removing  his  hands  from  Ua 
face,  and  looking  at  his  dying  cousin 
with  a  counteuunce  ghastly  as  Ber- 
tel's  own. 

"  Thank  God !  I  die  happy !"  and 
with  these  words  Quivering  on  his 
pallid  lips,  Bertel  Valdcmar  sank  back 
acofpse. 

That  night,  sitting  alone  by  the 
cold  clay  of  his  kinsman,  Lars  Von* 

ved  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  so- 
vereign— a  letter  which  made  Kin 
Frederick  thrill  and  tremble,  an< 
taught  him  lliat  ha 
well  as  a  monarch. 


hum  ronmD  amo  wtna  wmtm 

One  little  month  ago,  Bertel  Valdc- 
mar, ^ndson  alike  of  Knut  Vonved 
and  of  Frederick  YL,  King  of  Den- 
mark— the  only  man  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  mingled  blood  of  two  an- 
cient royal  lines,  and  of  two  iireooa- 
cilable  enemies— spake  his  last  words, 
smiled  his  last  smile,  sighed  his  last 
sigh,  breathed  hia  lust  breath. 

jEUng  Frederick  was  again  sojourn- 
ing at  his  great  eountrj'  palace  of 
Frederiksborg.  The  birds  were  sink- 
ing their  vesper  hymns  in  the  luxuri- 
ant groves  and  the  grand  old  avmues 
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which  radiate  from  the  palace,  and 
the  last  Iwaras  of  the  dying  sun  flick- 
ered pleasantly  upon  giant  holes,  and 
gnarled  limbs,  and  mellow-tinted  fo- 
liage gently  waving  in  the  soft  even- 
ing hreese. 

Amidst  these  groves,  adown  these 
shady  avenues,  Denmark's  old  war- 
rior-king was  wandering  to-and-fro, 
and  for  aught  he  Imew,  unseen,  as  it 
wa«  a  standing  order  rigidly  obeyed 
at  Frederiksborg,  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  intrude  in  the  presence  of 
tiie  King  when  he  indulged— as  ha 
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iieqiMntly  did— In  aolitaijr  widks  in  nened,  aoTmgn  and  mlieei,  hat 

the  yast  expanse  of  pjijil  grounds  also  man  and  man." 

surrounding  the  palace.  Unable  any  longer  M>  cuntiDl  his 

But  f  hum^u  eye  if  as  upon  him  wroth,  the  oiragea  awmtren  drpw  a 

now :  every  footstep  he  took  was  fol-  short  double-edged  swoid  he  4way9 

lowed  by  an  ensile  plance.    Waa  it  wore,  and  vonKefulIy  phinped  it  at 

the  eye  of  friend  or  ioo  I    Of  both  i  the  outlaw^  breast.    \  opyeii  sprang 

Of  neither?  aside  it  ^e  movefnent,  aii4  the  )pBai 

The  Kins::,  in  sad  and  thoughtful  blailo  jiassed  hanulessly  betwceij  |^ 
mood,  walked  with  his  head  bent  left  arm  and  body,  grazing  lM)th- 
down,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  Swift  as  thought^  Von ved  wrenched 
He  tume<l  into  a  bgr*path,  and  saun-  the  sword  from  the  monarch's  grasp, 
tered  abstractedly  onward.  Aslieloit-  Frttlerick  b^^camoghastly  lialo.cfoubt- 
ered  abreast  of  an  evergreen  thicket,  less  expecting  that  lus  i>wurd  would 
its  bnmehes  were  Agitated,  and  a  man  he  now  phmged  in  his  own  brea^^ 
leapt  forth  witli  one  .^rcat  OOimd^and  Not  so.  Vonvcd  gazod  a  moment  at 
confronted  the  Kinu'.  him  with  an  indesrriliably  iloqiient 

That  man  wou  Lars  Vonvcd.  look  of  mournful  reproach,  and  then, 

Frederick  recoiled  a  step,  and  ut-  obeying  a  sublime  impqlse,  sinking  on 

tered  an  involuntarj'  exclamation  of  one  knee  he  held  the  sword  by  its 

amazemept  and  anger.    He  recog-  point  and  px^ded  the  hilt  to  th9 

nised  VoDred  in  a  moment,  for  he  had  King. 

oft  read  accurate  personal  descriptions  "  1  who  never  knelt  before  to  mortal 

and  bad  carefully  studied  lithographic  man  kneel  now  unto  thee.   Thou  art 

portraits  of  the  outlaw.   He  also  had  my  king — my  sovereign  I"  cried  he; 

ieodved,thieewee)cshefore,Vonved's  "and  for  thine  ancestors  minehavo 

letter,  the  contents  of  which  had  alike  oft  fought  and  died.    I  am  thy  out- 

aiitonished  and  deeply  afi'ected  him.  la  wed  subject  :  take  my  life  if  it 

For  a  while  they  stood,  face  to  face,  seemeth  ^ood  unto  thee." 

man  to  man.  The  Kmg crimsoned  withriiams  and 

"Who  art  thou?"  demanded  the  humiliation,  and  at  that  sn])rcme  mo- 
King,  ment  he  felt  how  little  he  was  in  com- 

'*I  am  Lara  Yonved,  Count  of  EI-  parison  with  the  great-hearted  hermo 

dnora^  an  outlawed  subject  of  thine."  outlaw  at  his  feet   With  a  trembling 

"Ho,  villain!  is  not  the  sum  of  hand  he  grasped  the  hilt  and  returned 
thine  iniquities  complete  ?  Dost  thou  the  sword  with  a  clang  to  the  scab- 
wish  to  add  one  crowning  cnonnfty  hard. 

to  thy  misdeeds]   Why  A«i^  mis-  "  Vonved,"  huskily  manpiiied  hfy 

creant^  felon,  slave  V  thou  hast  conquered  I" 

•  The  King  was  hishing  himself  into  **  Sire  1" 

fury,  self-conscious  how  deeply  ho  "Thou  hast  overeome  thy  King. 

had  wronged  the  race  of  Valileniar,  Arise!" 

and  its  representative  who  stood  be-  The  outlawed  Kovor  gazed  full  up 

fore  him.  to  the  agitated  countenanee  of  his 

"  T  am  here,  King  Frederick,  be-  sovereign,  but  remained  immovable, 

cause  I  have  souL^ht  thee."  "Rise,  Vonved!"  reiterated  the 

Vonvcd  spake  with  calm  determi-  King;  and  he  clasped  the  yet  out- 
nation,  ^d  fixed  his  gaze  full  on  the  stretcned  hand  of  \  onved  hetween 
Usee  of  his  incensed  sovereign.  both  his  ovm,  and  looked  down  on  him 

"  Sought  me  1   Ha  1   Fi^os !"  with  a  beaming  gaze  of  forgiveness 

Hear  me,  sire  V*  and  reconciliation. 

"  Away,  slave !"  "  0  sire !  Do  yon,  indeed,  paiden 

"  King  Frederick,  you  must,  and  'me  ?" 

shall  hear  me,"  stonily  retorted  Von-  "  I  do — from  my  heart  I  do  !  You 

Ted.   "  I  seek  pardon,  not  for  my  have  spared  the  life  of  toot  king," 

own  sake,  but  fi)r  that  of  my  wim  added  he  with  a  tremulous  smile  ; 

and  child ;  and  never  would  I  have  "  and  it  is  meet  that  your  kingi  in  his 

sought  nardon  at  your  hand,  even  for  tuni,  should  sjiare  yours  1" 

them,  nad  not  my  kinsman— thme  Vonved  now  became  pale  as  death 

own  grandson— e\torte<l  tlie  promise  — the  blond  re«'e<led  from  every  vein 

from  mo  with  his  d^  ing  breath.  Frown  to  fill  Ids  bounding  heart — and  he  fd- 

Bot,  sirel  Wo  stand  (m,  nnwit-  most  gasped  forth  the  w<ffds— 

35* 
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"  Sire  !  repeat  to  me  your  royaJ  "  Sire  !  dispose  of  me  and  mine  as 

pardon  !   Let  me  hear  it  once  mora  thon  wi]t    Henceforth  I  have  but 

fronayour  lipa  !'*  one  great  object  in  life — to  testily  my 

"what!  still inoreduloiu 9  Must  deviMaon  to  my  soTereign  and  my 

I  again  tell  thee  that  from  this  mo  c  lu  try.    And  oh,  aire  1 1  hwe  a  boj 

ment  thou  art  outlaw  no  longer  ^    —a  noble  boy"  

Yeji,  I  pardon  thee  for  all  thou  hiust  "  1  know  it !"  intemipted  the  King, 

done  amiia— pardon  thee,  freel  v  and  with  a  alight  grimace.      By  my 


mmiciryedly.   Yet  morf» :  T  feci  that  throne !  that  child  of  thino  bearded 

thou  haat  been  grievously  vrronged,  me  more  daringly  than  the  boldest  of 

and  I  will  make  thee  each  amends  thy  fnends  f  * 
as  becometh  a  king.   Thy  ancestral     ^'  Ah,  sire  !  pardon  the  child— be 

rights  and  honmire  shall  be  imme-  is  but  an  infant." 
diately  restored^  and  every  pui»iible      "  Is  he  your  only  child  ?" 
reparation  made.    Now,  wut  thon     "An  only  chUd,  sire,  like  bis  fiither 

rise,  Count  of  Elsinoref  before  him." 

**  Not  yet,  sire."  "  I  thought  so :  lions  oft  have  but 

"  Why  f  *  cried  Frederick,  insoiprise.  one  offgpri  ng— meaner  animals  many." 

"  I  cannot  accept  pardon  fiw  mj'      "  Sire  ?" 
self  until  I  hear  that  the  brave  men      *'  Troth  !  I  can  almost  fancy  that 

who  have  risked  aU  to  follow  my  des-  the  soul  of  the  great  founder  of  the 

perate  fortunes  are  also  pardoned."  laoe  of  Yaldemar  has  trsasmignfeed, 

"  I  par(h)n  eacli  and  all,  fully  and  and  now  dwells  in  tbe  bosom  «  jour 

freely  as  I  pardon  thee."  boy  !" 

"  Sire,  there  are  some  among  them      "  Forgive  him,  sire  !'* 
who  had  ontzaged  the  laws  before     "  Forgive  him !  why,  by  my  kingly 

ihev  join*  *1  my  crew."  faith,  Count  Tonvcd,  T  secretly  lorir^  d 

"I  understand  ihee,  Youved.  Set  to  snatch  that  matchless  child  to  my 
atkj  heart  at  rest  A  king  should  breast^  and  caress  him,  when  be  pas- 
pardon  right  royally  when  he  pardons  sionately  defied  me  to  my  very  face  ! 
at  all.  I  give  thee  iny  word,  as  an  ab-  Forgive  him!  Ah,  that  God  had 
solute  sovereign  ruler,  that  whatsoever  given  me  such  a  glorious  boy  1' 
offences  they  have  individually  and  col-  "  O,  my  King  r  ^aeulatea  Yonv^ 
lectively  committed  aj;ainst  the  laws  with  streaming  eyes,  clasping  the 
of  my  realm  up  to  this  time,  shall  be  hand  of  his  sovereign ;  why  have  wo 
pardoned  without  reserve."  been  so  long  bitter  enemies  1  ^'^^bj 
Enough,  sire !  Never  spake  king  did  we  nerer  know  each  other  antu 
more  kingly  words  !    My  men  are  now  ?" 


 no  longer — henceforth  they  are  **  God  willed  it** 

thine,  and  for  their  future  fidelity  I  *'My  grandsire,  Enut  Vonyed,  re* 

will  vouch."  joiccs  in  Heaven  orer  our  leeoncilta- 

"  They  were  marvellou.slv  faithful  tion  !" 

unto  Rover  Vonvcd  :  will  they  be  as  "I  hope  so,"  said  the  King,  ui  a 

faithful  unto  King  Frederick  r*  amotheira  voice;  *'  for  I  did  him  soma 

Sire,  they  will.    And  for  myself  wron§  on  earth." 

— ^not  by  words  but  by  deeds  will  I  "  Sure,  I  do  believe  that  the  spirits 

evince  my  gratitude  and  my  devoted  of  the  departed  are  permitted  to  bo- 

loyatty*"  ver  around  the  scenes  and  the  friends 

"  I  venly  beUeve  thee.  Count  Von-  they  loved  on  earth,  and  to  rejoic© 

Ted,"  »aid  the  King,  with  emotion ;  when  that  comcii  to  paa^i  which  v.  ould 

'*  my  navy  needs  brave  and  skilful  sea-  have  gladdened  them  when  living." 

men."  "  It  may  be  so— God  grant  thou  art 

"  None  braTer,  none  more  skilful  right !"  gloomily  sighed  Frederick, 

than"   "  Ah,  sire  !  doubt  it  not.    There  is 

"  Tliine  !  ay,  I  have  had  reason  en~  but  one  drawback  to  the  supreme 

ough  to  know  it  of  late  years  !"  dryly  happiness  my  sovereign  has  this  hour 

remarked  the  Kin£.  "  But  thev  must  oonrerred." 

not  be  separated  from  their  old  cap-  What  is  that  f 

tain.   I  will  restore  thee  to  my  navy,  *'  Bertel,  sire  !   0,  that  he  could 

and  the  allegiance  of  thy  old  crew  have  lived  to  witness  the  realization 

shall  purchase  thee  the  command  of  of  hlH  last  prophetic  prayer  i" 

the  fineat  ship  in  my  servioe."  **  Hal  it  doth  indeed  aeem  that  ha 
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died  for  ^our  sake.  Had  he  not  ex- 
torted with  his  dying  breath  a  pledge 
frum  you  to  peraoually  seek  my  for- 
giveness, you  would  never  have  done 
80  r 

"  Never,  siie.'* 

For  awhile  the  King  was  absorbed 
in  melant.'holy  reflections  occ^ioned 
by  this  allusion  to  the  death  of  tlie 
grandson  he  had  never  seen,  but  he 
speedily  aroused  himself. 

*'  What  is  done  is  done.  To  ]»e 
happy  in  this  life  we  nmst  learn  to  for- 
get m  well  as  forgi v  e.  But  aee  !  some 
of  my  officers  draw  nigh.  Give  me 
j-onr  arm,  Count  Vonvrf!.  for  good 
iaith !  such  is  your  prcseut  reputation 
that  I  would  not  answer  for  your  life 
ten  pacei  from  my  person  I" 

Three  days  have  rolled  do^ii  that 
fwift  current  of  Time  which  flows 

into  the  ocean  of  Eternity. 

The  great  hall  of  the  eohmal  pa- 
lace is  brilliantly  illuminated^  for 
Kin^  Frederick  is  about  to  give  a 
species  of  evening  levdo,  lield  at  stated 
intervals  the  Crown  of  Denmark, 
and  nsnalfv  oonclnded  by  a  supper 
and  a  balL  Rumour  has  asserted 
that  the  reception  this  night  will  be 
of  eztraordinar}'  maguihccnce  — and, 
for  once,  rumour  is  not  a  liar.  Here 
aie  assembled  hundreds  of  the  no- 
hlest)  the  best,  the  bravest,  the  wis- 
est|  of  ancient  Denmark's  sons — the 
loveliest  of  her  daughters.  Statesmen 
and  warrior>',  h  :iughtynobl<»aiidcalm 
philosophers,  jostle  one  another  on  an 
equal  footing.  The  body  of  the  im- 
men.se  and  gorgeous  .saloon  i.s  a  sea  of 
flashing  spIfMuioitr.  Thr  Itri'liant 
uniforms  ot  uavul  and  unlitai y  oiii- 
cers,  the  ridi  dresses  and  decorations 
of  official  men  and  kniglit.s  of  various 
orders,  mingle  with  the  sumptuous 
attire,  the  waving  feathers,  the  gUt- 
tering  jewels  of  proud  and  Deauteons 
dames.  Groups  form  everywhere. 
There  is  much  small  talk,  gentle  prat- 
tle of  female  lips,  whispered  trifling, 
little  explosions  of  silvery  lanLliti  r 
like  the  random  tinkling  of  faiiy 
bells. 

At  the  eictremity  of  the  hall  is  a 
dais  seven  broad  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  floor,  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
•todded  witii  golden  stan,  and  it 

supports  an  unique  throne  which 
cunning  hands  have  fasliionfd  en- 
tirely of  the  horns  of  the  narwhal 

or  aeft-vnioom,  brought  from  Danish 


Greenhmd.   Oloee  to  the  foot  of  the 

dais  stand  two  men  very  dissiinilar  in 
pjersou,  character,  and  present  profea- 
don — the  Bishm)  of  Zealand  and 
General  Otto  Gam.  Occ.-isionally 
they  exchange  a  few  words  in  an 
earnest  undertone.  Many  eyes  curi- 
ously scan  the  General,  for  the  story 
of  his  fierce  resignation  of  his  army- 
rank  and  high  appointment  is  well 
known,  and  people  marvel  to  see  him 
now  standing,  as  it  were  defiantly,  at 
the  foot.«^tool  of  the  sovereigri  he  had 
so  daringly  bearded.  Yet  there  he 
is!  haughty  and  grim,  savage  and 
scowling.  An  old  i>attered  scabbard 
is  suspended  from  his  belt— but  it  is 
emptv :  a  very  significant  fact,  which 
IB  anqr  comment^  upon.  The  mili- 
tanr  men,  especially,  pronp  together, 
and  whisper  and  speculate,  and  ever 
and  an<»  glanoe  with  lively  interest 
at  the  ex-^Iilitary  Govemor  of  Co- 
penh.-igcn,  the  redoubtable  General 
Otto  Gum,  who,  on  his  part,  fails  not 
to  return  every  furtive  look  with  fe- 
rociotiH  interest 

The  ladies  who  are  not  occupied  in 
listening  to  the  light  pleasantries  of 
theur  ^valiers.  discuss  the  approach- 
ing entrance  oi  the  Kin?  of  ■Pcnmark. 
They  marvel  whom  he  wiil  particu- 
larly distfaiguish  by  the  honour  of  a 
direct  personal  rec<'ption— for  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present  the  sove- 
reign only  receives  the  immediate 
homage  of  a  favoured  few,  whom  ho 
delights  to  publicly  honour.  They 
marvel  yet  more  whether  the  King 
will  dance  at  the  ball  thia  night, 
if  so,  whnt  exalted  dame  wul  be  hia 

partner. 

Ah  though  by  magic  there  is  sud- 
denly a  great  hush,  and  the  brilliant 
animated  clusters  oissolve,  and  open 
iug  up  right  and  left,  they  form  a 
dmible  Bne^  leaving  clear  a  wide 
straight  passage  of  tessellated  marble, 
which  extends  from  the  entrance  to 
the  dais  at  the  end  of  the  superb  sa- 
loon. Another  instant  and  the  great 
folding  doors  are  thrown  wide  open  . 
with  a  resonant  clang,  and  gorgeously 
attired  royal  officials  cross  tne  thresh- 
old. "  The  King !"  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  bated  breath.  Kven 
80.  Frederick  VL,  King  of  Denmark 
enters  in  grand  state,  looking  what 
he  really  is,  a  great  sovereign  ruler. 
The  heafls  of  the  highcijt  nobles  are 
lowly  bent,  and  the  haughtiest  dames 
ooQiteqr  to  the  ground  as  Denmark'a 
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King  slowlj  pattes  alnni;  the  glitter- 
in::  marble  pavemeut  towanls  liis 
throne.  Freuerick  is  rij^lit  royally 
ftitired  tMB  night,  and  his  thich  sus- 
tains a  magnificent  sword,  the  hilt 
and  scnhbard  of  which  arc  encrusted 
■with  diamonds  of  priceless  value. 
When  he  reaches  the  foot  of  the  dais, 
he  pauses  before  the  two  ancient 
comrades,  Otto  Gam  and  the  Bishop 
ofZeAhttd.  The  hittet  bows  hiigmna 
cAd  benevolent  head,  white  ^vitli  tho 
irffmvs  of  eighty-five  winters ;  but 
Otto  Gam  remains  rigid  aa  a  marble 
ttatue. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?"  demands  the 
Khig,  in  an  iinpcrious  tone,  which, 
amia  the  brooding  silence,  echoed  to 
the  TbtK^Mb  eonier  of  the  Tut  mi- 

HaOa. 

'*  1  once  was  a  General  in  the  ser- 
Weif  of  Hing  F^rederidE^  end  one  month 

^Oife  I  was  Military  Govcmor  of 
Cotyenhagen !"  answers  old  Otto 
Gam,  in  a  voice  harsh  as  the  grating 
of  a  rusty  hinge. 

The  eye  of  the  King  rests  on  the 
empty  scabbard  of  his  disgraced  ser- 
fsttt. 

"  Where    your  ^ord,  Otto  Gamf' 
"  My  old  worn-otrt  sword  is  broken, 
like  its  ovmcr.   I  am  no  longer  a  sol- 
diet— I  Weed  not  A  sWotd." 

Otto  Gairi  gnli>s  f)ainfiilly,althoucrh 
he  Speaks  in  an  Unquavering  resolute 
voice,  and  lotok^  sffvagely  at  all  and 
shndrj'. 

The  hands  of  King  Frederick  ner- 
ititiiilt  clutch  attd  tog  ttt  the  golden 
INf^TO  of  htt  o#li  8#(Ad«>lMbH. 

"Take  off  ynur  empty  8cab1)arfl 
off  with  yi»ur  l>cltl  -you  need  them 
not,  Otto  Gam,  since  you  tell  me  you 
ar6  no^  loftge^  a  soldier.  Obi^  1  your 
King  commands." 

Old  Otto  Gam  does  obey.  He  flings 
httf  belt  «id  scibbiffd  rattling  on  the 
floblr. 

One  moment  mo^^*,  and  King  Fre- 
derick has  Ciu?t  loose  his  own  belt,  and 
he  buckles  it.  sword  and  All,  annmd 
ttte  body  of  the  aged  General. 

**  Once  more  you  are  a  soldier,  Ge- 
nenfl  Otto  Gam !  Once  more  yon  are 
Wiitklf  Go?«raor  of  our  capital! 
Once  more  you  arc  the  trusted  ho- 
noured servant  of  your  King  I" 

Fredertdc  takes  a  psffchment  eom- 
mfssion  from  liis  own  broast,  and 
thrusts  it  in  the  trembling  hands  of 
Otto  Gaui,  who  clutches  it  with  a 
toJni^  growl  and  aoK 
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A  deep  thrill  pervades  the  wonder- 
ing a>isrmbly,  and  amid  it  the  King, 
favouring  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  with 
a  cordial  smile  as  ne  passes  on,  a»> 
cends  the  dais,  and  seats  himself  on 
his  matchless  ancestral  throne — the 
choice  spoil  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

''What  next?"  sigh  the  amaaed 
and  excited  spectators. 

Again  the  folding  doors  are  floog 
wide  aside,  and  a  deep  powerftd  Toiee 
announces 

"The  Count  of  Elsinore  !" 

An  electric  throb  shakes  every  heart 
at  the  sound  of  that  long  proscribed 
illustrious  title,  and  a  thousand  in- 
credulous eyes  behold  tho  colossal 
figure  of  Ian  YonTed,  in  the  rich 
full-dress  uniform  of  a  post-captain 
of  the  Danish  Royal  Navy,  walk  with 
princely  dignity  u[)  to  the  dais.  One 
m  the  plain  garb  of  a  civilian  closel  v 
follows  him,  and  is  recognised  by  all 
as  the  Baron  Kajmj^erhimmeL  "W  hen 
they  reach  the  dais  the  latter  makes 
a  ravtoranoe,  and  in  itti  audible  Toioa 
toys— 

Sire !  CaptainLarsTonYediOettei 
ofEMnore!'^ 

Lars  Vonvcd  ascehds  the  dais  niul 
bends  his  proud  knee.  King  Frede- 
rick instantly  arises  from  his  throne 
and  raises  the  man  Who  tiiflt  does 
liira  homage. 

"  Welcome  to  oiu-  presence.  Count 
of  Elsinore !  We  receive  you  as  dur 
cousin,  and  present  you  to  our  li^gea 
as  the  first  subject  of  our  realm." 

King  Frederick's  voice  is  not  merely 
ftnt  88  he  utters  theie  inemotillbie 
words  -it  is  dotermined,  and  almost 
mcnaciiig.  Then  he  takes  off  the 
golden  Elephant,  with  a  ca.^tle  on  its 
baeic.  all  studded  with  fia.shing  dia- 
monds, suspended  by  a  sky-blue  rib- 
bon on  his  own  breast^  and  attaches 
it  to  that  of  the  Coimt  of  Elsinore. 
As  he  docs  this,  ho  glatnces  steadily 
beyond  the  Count,  and  seeks  the  eyes 
of  his  nobles  and  cotutiers,  as  though 
he  would  defy  them  to  jiiresume'  to 
question  his  motives,  or  to  ttivaBtB 
at  his  royal  will  and  pleasure. 

But  never  were  nobles  and  courtiers 
less  disposed  to  cavil  at  an  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  act  of  their  sove- 
reign, or  to  envy  the  object  of  his 
munifloent  r^al  hfwit,  AH  pii#fait 
seem  to  intuitively  feel  that  tliry  are 
witnesses  not  merely  of  the  niaiznani- 
mous  reconciliation  of  a  king  and  his 
aaljeetk  but  of  a  reigniog  MmoMi 
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and  tlio  rppreaentativo  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  his  ancestors  had  displaff'd. 
Once  more  the  House  of  Oldcnbur^h 
may  reckon  OH  the  friendship  of  the 
mcc  of  Valilemar,  and  the  Kin;^'.s]Kike 
truly  and  wisely  when  he  bailed  the 
Count  of  ElBinore  as  the  first  subject 
of  hiB  realm. 

A  contagious  enthusiasm  seizes  the 
assembly,  and  the  hall  reverberates 
jirdloiigid  cries  of  ''Long  live  King 
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Frederick!"    Drnraark  will  ratify 

tho.^e  sjiontaneons  clucrs,  as  being 
the  utterance  of  its  national  voice. 

"  Nemo  sobrius  saltat" — "no  man 
in  his  senses  will  dance/'  saith  the 
sage  Cicero.  Tet  trae  it  is,  and  of  a 
verity,  that  King  Frederick  this  night 
opens  the  ball  with  Amftliii.  Von^dt 
Cfouutess  of  Elsinore. 


A  aBLF-SXABCHBIU 


The  name  of  Maine  dc  Biran  is  knowii 
to  students  of  philosophy  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  a  subtle  theory  of  the 
causal  nexus.  That  theoi^  is,  that 
this  ooiicei>tioTi  is  a  subjective  expe- 
rience projected  into  the  external 
world.  When  we  take  any  act,  in 
which  the  will  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  corporeal  orL^anization,  we 
can  analyze  it  into  three  elements. 
I  will  to  move  my  foot ;  I  move  it 
Here  are  three  vnommia^  (i),  the  con- 
seiousuess  of  an  act  of  volition;  (2), 
the  consciousness  of  a  motion  pro- 
duced ;  (3),  the  consciousneisii  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  motion  and  the 
volition.  But  this  relation  is  not  sim- 
ply one  of  succession ;  the  volition  is 
something  more  than  the  chrouologi- 
eal  antecedent  of  the  motion ;  it  is 
productive  and  ori^'inative.  Tims,  a 
conception  of  t««i»t;  is  given,  which  we 
project  by  analogy  into  the  external 
world-  This  theory  is,  as  we  think, 
exquisitely  ingenious  rather  than  solid. 
It  would  involve  a  refinement  in  trac- 
isi^  out  delicate  analogies  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  The  whole  soil 
of  hiuguage  has  imbedded  into  tteelf 
words  whose  derivation  i)roves  that 
the  tendency  of  ordinary  thought,  as 
made  palpable  in  language,  is  to  trans- 
fer analogies  in  a  direction  exactly  op> 
posits  to  that  which  the  present  theory 
would  assume :  that  it  draws  the  ma- 
terial into  the  mental,  rather  than 
pushes  out  the  mental  into  the  ma- 
terial. The  terms  for  every  mollifica- 
tion of  thought  in  every  luiiguiige  are 
largely  matraialized.  How  many  in- 


stances can  l>c  adduced  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  spiritual  to  the  matcriail 
Xor  does  this  theory  account  for  the 
universaiity  and  neceefUy  which  the 
notion  possessea  Ho  number  of  In- 
stances will  justify  the  assertion,  not 
only  that  eacli  cflect,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has^  but  that  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity It  viust  have^  a  cause.  Bat 
whatever  objc>  tii ns  may  be  urged 
a'jainst  this  c«;lebrated  specidutiou, 
all  competent  metaphysicians  are 
agreed  as  to  the  ability  of  its  author. 
By  Sir  Wilh'am  Hamilton  he  isstyleor 
"one  of  the  acutest  metaphysicians  of 
France;"  by  Cousin,  "the  greatest 
who  has  adorned  France  since  Male- 
brauche ;"  by  Koyer  Collard,  "  our 
master  in  every  thing."  His  writ- 
ings remind  ever^  congenial  reader 
of  those  lines  in  Wordsworth's  Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets  which  refer  to  the 
schoolmen— 

"  How  patiaiiUy  the  yok«  of  tbon^t  tbay 
hmt. 

How  tuLtly  glido  it*  ftneit  threads  along.** 

The  little  volume  under  review  pre- 
sents this  j^reat  metaphysician  m  a 
new,  audpi'obal>ly  a  more  instructive 
Ught  The  metaphysician  is^tohis  read- 
er, almost  like  the  mathematician.  The 
rocky  masses  of  his  rc.osoning  are  ir- 
radiated by  no  sun  ^^Icaiiis  of  periioual 
feelhig.  To  the  mere  psychologist 
Immnn  nature  is  as  hare  and  hard  as 
the  traciu£of asea  upon achart.  It  haa 
been  said  that  the  best  cure  for  the  hero 
worship,  which  we  can  scarcely  resist 
the  temptation  of  bestowing  upon 
some  favourite  intellectual  leader,  is 
to  follow  him  with  p^nBerersaoe  to 


de  Binm ;  ta  vie  et  ies  Penites.  Public  par  Emctt  KavUle.  Piiris :  Joel 
Chorbnttei^  lAhaite,  10  Bus  dsla  Monnaie.  1857. 
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Bome  nook  of  the  field  of  knowledge  a  volume  of  Fenelonopen  beside  him. 
witii  which  one  is  really  intimate,  and  Large  dedaotions  from  the  value  of 
to  remember  tliat  one  s  idol  is  in  all  the  volumo  must  possibly  be  made  to 
probability,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  the  theologian,  or  to  the  Christian 
what  we  find  him  to  be  m  that  iMur-  whose  mind  is  fixed  in  a  pecnliar 
ticular  department  Philosophical  mould.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross, 
giants  frequently  dwindle  into  awarfs  which  ■virtually  rises  over  the  termi- 
when  they  are  tried  by  a  test  like  this,  nation  of  the  volume,  is  nowhere  ex- 
They  look  large  in  their  own  termi-  pressed  with  dogmatic  predrioa 
nologies,  but  arc  poor  enou<;h  crea-  riii.s  SpTcat  thinker  yearns  foran  eman- 
tures  when  they  are  caught  xn  purii  cipation  from  the  power  of  sin — or 
naturalibtu  of  the  common  speech,  rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  from 
Metaphysicians,  who  seemed,  luce  the  the  mutations  and  re-actions  of  a 
giant  in  Rabelais,  to  sup  upon  wind-  most  mobile  and  susceptible  physical 
miUs,  are,  like  him,  choked  with  pats  temperament—  more  than  for  the  par- 
of  Imtter  that  are  little  to  an  orain*  don  whidi  is  sought  with  passionate 
ary  capacity.  The  ingenuity  that  supplications  in  most  of  the  psycholo- 
has  ploughed  the  sand  with  foxes  and  gico-religious  autobiographies  which 
milked  he  goats  cannot  always  drive  we  have  read.  The  Saviour  appears 
a  pair  and  manage  a  dairy  much  bet-  to  him  as  the  ideal  of  holiness,  and 
ter  than  otlicr  folk.  The  present  vo-  the  satisfaction  of  our  longings,  ra- 
lume  introduces  us  to  a  metaphysi-  ther  than  as  the  bearer  of  our  trans- 
dan  off  his  guard,  w  he  is  while  he  is  ^resdons.  Grace.Mheo(niteiii|ilatei 
amMBing  his  materials,  not  while  he  it,  is  the  beautiMaocomplishmflntol 
is  announcing  his  scientific  conclu-  the  soul,  which  saves  it  from  bein^ (as 
sious.  Yet  our  admiration  of  the  Plato  might  say)  one-sided,  and  gives 
author's  subtlety  increases  in  propor-  it  a  new  eye  for  miyestic  prospects; 
tion  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  men-  in  short,  a  sentiment  rather  tban  a 
tal  exposure  which  is  made.  His  mo-  life:  a  new  taste  rather  than  a  new 
ral  qualities  also  are  of  surpassing  ex-  butn.  Yet  after  all,  it  is  instructive  to 
eellenoe.  Out  these  words,  as  £^er-  read  religious  experience  translated 
son  somewhere  says,  after  Montaigne,  into  language  which  is  perfectly  re- 
and  they  will  bleed.  Here  is  an  mote  from  the  conventional  pecuh- 
honestman,whospenthi8lifeinthtnk>  aritiesof  all  our  oontemporarysohooISi 
ing,  as  the  politician  si>cnds  his  upon  It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  nature  so 
the  floor  of  Westminster ;  here  is  a  noble  and  so  delicatp,  clarified  by 
philosopher,  whose  philosophy  was  no  thought,  by  sickness,  and  by  sorrow, 
tridc  of  fence^  but  a  life-biittle  for  the  And  wh^  the  philosopher  appears  to 
truth.  In  him,  more  than  in  most  us  to  be  groping  his  way  in  darkness, 
men,  was  fulfilled  the  promise  to  those  we  must  remeniber  that  he  is  groping 
who  seek  for  knowledge  as  silver,  and  onward  to  the  great  light  wnicE 
search  for  understancung  as  for  hid  shines  In  the  very  last  sentence  of 
treasures.  From  the  beginning  de  these  papers  :  "  The  Stoic  is  alone,  or 
Biran*8  philosophy  is  in  motion,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
it  accomplishes  the  tremendous  Toy-  strength,  whidi  deodves  him;  the 
age  from  Condillac  to  the  Cross.  He  Christian  only  walks  in  the  presence 
commences  with  an  Epicurean  theory,  of  God,  and  with  God,  by  the  Mfdior 
of  the  hai)i)ine88  which  consists  in  for,  whom  he  has  taken  for  the  guide 
corporeal  and  moral  composure :  in  and  companion  of  his  present  and 
the  equilibrium  of  the  stomach  and  future  existence." 
of  the  afi'ections.  From  that  sunny  The  life  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  his 
but  shallow  sea  he  winds  his  way  philosophy,  and  a  ^nwal  ouUine  of 
througli  the  rolling  pack  of  stoicism  his  phUosophy  is  indicated  by  the 
to  the  broad  ocean  of  Gospel-truth,  present  selection  from  his  hitherto 
Atfirst  he  is  a  fashionable  guardsman  uupubUshed  papera.  We  hope  that 
ofLouis  XV  I. ,  tinctured  wi  th  the  p«M-  there  may  be  some  of  our  readoa  who 
wrtina  phHosoi>hia  of  Hclvctius  and  will  feel  an  interest  in  a  life  so  gentle 
Voltaire,  speculating  from  the  neces-  and  reflective ;  and  in  thoughts,  whidi 
sity  of  his  nature ;  at  last,  in  the  ma-  are  not  oonmiended  by  ^ittcrmg  do- 
turity  of  his  splendid  intellect,  we  see  quence,  but  by  substantial  truth  and 
him  writing  on  a  library  table,  with  power. 

a  Bible,  an Imitation  of  Christy' '  and     The  history  of  this  little  volume  is 
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iiipyilar  enough.  A&  some  men  keep 
a  diaty  of  the  weather,  Maine  deBiran 

kept,  with  something  like  punctuality, 
a  psychological  journal.  It  was  his 
practice  to  review,  almost  eveiy  even- 
ing, the  condition  of  his  inner  being 
during  the  day.  He  would  probablv 
have  agreed  with  M.  Cousin,  that  all 
philosophy  is  contained  in  psychology; 
ud  that  even  logic  is  little  more  than 
"  un  retour  dc  la  ixsycbologie  sur  elle 
meme.  '  For  many  years,  at  least,  he 
would  have  assented  to  the  teaching 
of  Hobbes,  that  "  whosotver  looketh 
into  himself,  and  considereth  what 
he  doeth,  wheu  he  does  think^  opiu^y 
reatoTh,  hopt^  f^r^  and  upon  what 
grounds,  he  snail  thereby  read  and 
know  what  are  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
■ioQS  of  all  other  men  upon  the  like 
occasions  y  and  that  a  man  "  should 
read  in  himself,  not  this  or  that  par- 
ticular man,  but  ail  mankind,  which 
yet  is  harder  to  learn  than  any  lan- 
guage or  science.*'  Such,  almost  to 
the  close  of  his  intellectual  career, 
was  his  interpretatiou  of  the  Socratic 
**NoKe  teipsum.'*  Advancing  years 
tau<;ht  hira  that  it  was  possible  that 
deep  and  mysterious  powers  should  be 
coiled  in  the  inner  being,  wanting 
but  the  cunning  touch  to  make  them 
act  with  energ}'.  He  learned  to  know 
that  there  is  uu  inward  eye  which 
oontempIatesGodand  heavenly  things, 
over  which  a  fibn  has  grown  in  many 
men  even  Irom  childhood  upward, 
which  needs  a  process  of  spiritual 
awaking  ;  and  ho  confessed  tnat  the 
psj*cholo;^'i.st,  who  was  wanting  in 
this  faculty  of  perception,  must  ne- 
cessarilv  1)0  in  poseession  of  an  imper- 
fect and  mutilated  anthropology.  But 
with  convictions  exactly  an'^wering 
to  the  language  of  Ilobbes,  and  yet 
uiiraodilied  by  spiritual  experience, 
Maine  de  Biran  made  it  the  business 
of  life  to  observe  himself,  and  to 
chronicle  his  observations.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  physiological  side  of 
psycholo^'  had  not  been  suflBciently 
BtucUed.  His  own  nature  appeared  in 
some  respects  pecnliarly  aaapted  to 
assist  him  in  this  line  of  stu(fy.  He 
was  unusually  susceptible  to  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  Hence,  the  changes 
ofthe  weather  ate  recorded  carefiiUy; 
and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  were 
reading  a  game  of  cross  purposes,  in 
which  the  oheervations  of  some  chro- 
nicler of  the  aneroid  were  curiously 
mixed  with  the  oocaaionfti  sajfings  a£ 


a  student  of  Kant  and  Plato.  His 
soul,  in  the  fine  and  sonny  sommerB 

of  France,  appeared  at  times  to  ex- 
pand mysteriously,  as  some  delicate 
wines  are  said  to  swell  and  bubble  in 
carious  83rmpathy  with  the  life-gush 
that  is  plumping  and  purpling  tho 
species  of  ^pe  from  which  they  are 
made.  Rain  and  clouds  affected  his 
nature  with  a  proportionate  deprea* 
siou.  His  veiy  intellectual  being  was 
in  unison  witn  the  withered  leaf  and 
the  sodden  rose.  Season  after  season 
added  fresh  records  to  this  i)sycholo- 
gical  barometer.  A  voluminous  mass 
of  documents  was  found  by  RL  Felix 
de  Biran  at  his  father's  decease,  and 
by  him  intrusted  to  M.  Ernest  Naville, 
a  Protestant  pastor  of  Geneva,  and  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  great  meta- 
physician. This  volume  of  Pensett 
is  an  abridgment  and  specimen  of  a 
vast  series  of  papers.  The  object  is 
to  show,  bv  selected  extracts,  the 
progre^  and  variiti*  n  ofthe  writer's 
thoughts.  And  the  task  was  one  of 
the  greatest  difficult  v.  In  editing, 
for  instance,  the  postliumous  papers 
of  the  late  Anlirr  r^ntlrr,  tho  sole 
dithcult^  would  be  to  decipher  the 
handwriting,  and  to  fill  up  the  ktcunas 
of  haste  and  carelessness.  This  portion 
of  the  ta-sk  being  accomplishea,  there 
would  1)6  little  doubt  that  the  senti- 
ment might  be  taken  to  represent  the 
^Titer's  oi>ini(m  ;  and  that  we  might 
fairlv  identify  it  with  his  uame.  But 
in  the  case  of  de  Biran's  remains  a 
new  editorial  difficulty  arose.  The 
whole  mass  of  writing  was,  as  it  were, 
in  constant  movement  towards  an 
end,  which  was  only  jost  distinetly 
sighted  when  death  closed  the  think- 
er s  eye,  and  froze  the  writer's  hand. 
It  was  necessary  to  preservo  the  pro- 
visional character  of  the  fragments : 
to  show  how  epoch  blended  into  epoch, 
not  by  sharp-cut  and  trenchant  divi- 
sions, but  softly^  and  without  viola- 
tion—Epicnreaaifim  falling  into  Stoi- 
cism, ana  Stoicism  slowly  crowing  lu- 
minous with  Christianity.  There  were 
difficulties  of  another,  and  external 
kind,  connected  with  the  publication 
of  Maine  de  Biran's  paix^rs  ;  and  M. 
J^avilie  himself  was  not  destined  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  rlunir  with  such  touch- 
ing ddeUtv.  ills  son  took  up  the  task 
with  filial  piety.  The  handwriting 
was  a  tremendous  diflficultv.  Tlio  Re- 
vdution  of  1848  deprived  nim  of  the 
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aid  wliidi  lie  had  been  promisod  by  may  appear.  In  this  rcsivect  the 
Crovenimeut,  some  of  whose  membm  French  metaphysiciau  eniuyed  pre- 
^re  really  anziotu  to  move  that  eminaitqaalmeatioiiB  for  the  delicate 
Cdndilhtchad  been  detected  by  France  task  of  analyzing  the  religious  affec- 
without  tht"  aid  of  Germany,  m  well  tions.  How  many  pages  of  journals 
OS  to  turn  the  world  to  anew  jmgc  in  in  religious  biographies  are  morbi^ 
the  weQ-woni  >-()hime  oi  Ohristian  atrabUioue,  and  dyspeptic — therecora 
evidences.  The  delay  was  more  for-  of  images  and  sensiitions  which  be- 
tunate  than  could  have  beeu  antici-  1oq£  to  the  nervous  pathologist, 
piUed :  a  pile  of  mamucript  was  die-  ratber  than  to  the  theologian.  The 
covered  at  de  Brian's  country  resid-  re<-.  )il  from  these  meanderings  is  into 
ence,  Grateloup,  togethrr  with  "a  the  wretched  naturalism  which  snecn 
Ke  w  Anthropology,"  opeumg  out  some  at  the  workings  of  grace  with  the 
fresh  jwinta  of  view.  human  mind  as  fanaticiJ  ddotfcnL 
Mame  de  Biran,  though  forced  It  is  providential  tliat  a  great  philo- 
into  positions  of  importance  bv  the  sopher  has  for  once  written  a  si)iritual 
pressure  of  circumstances,  took  no  diary,  and  ex^>o«ed  his  feelings  to  a 
other  part  in  affairs  than  that  which  rigorous  scrutiny.  When  a  psycho- 
was  dictated  by  imperious  duty.  His  lui^ist  like  Maine  de  Biran  can  find 
peculiar  orgauization  Ii:ls  already  no  solution  of  certaua  moods,  and  of 
Men  deecrihed.  Never,  prhaps,  was  a  whole  class  of  thought,  bbt  in  a 
a  life  so  in^veried  anu  .self-inspec-  living  and  loving  S))int,  e^ctemal  to 
tivc.  The  chief  external  circumstances  the  human  spirit,  ordinary  men  need 
which  he  considers  worthy  of  record  not  blush  to  confess  their  belief  in 
are  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  but  the  mystery  of  grace, 
only  as  they  bear  on  hi.s  niiud  and  M.  de  Biran  entered  the  Guards  in 
spirits.  An  impassioned  debate,  at  1765.  Ue  was  distinguished  for  his 
some  great  crisis  of  national  life,  Is  to  musical  taste  and  the  fascinating  ele- 
thijl  "ngnlAf  nature  but  a  study  in  ganco  of  Ids  manner.  He  left  the 
anthropology.  The  constant  recur-  Guards  for  the  Engineers,  from  which 
rcuce  of  sickness  brings  a  chai  ai  ter-  service  he  retired  to  his  property  in 
istic  idleviadon.  If  Pascal  thought  the  country.  The  waves  of  the  Revo- 
disease  the  natural  estate  of  a  Chris-  lution  swept  round  him,  but  left  him 
tian,  de  Biran  almost  considered  it  in  security.  The  spectacle  of  the 
the  favoured  season  of  a  philosopher,  downfall  of  the  Royalist  party,  to 
Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  this  pecu-  which  he  was  so  ardently  attached, 
liar  temperament  helped  his  pur-  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  an  intense 
suit  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  devotion  to  stud;^'.  At  this  period  his 
so  pasrionatdy  <tovoted.  Of  most  views  of  Ghnsoanit^  were  of  the 
psychologists  it  may  with  truth  be  lowest  and  most  indefinite  kind  He 
as.sertefl,  that  tliey  are  either  jjurely  incidentally  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  of 
idealistic  or  ultra-physical,  or  that  patronizing  respect,  but  uurelv  with 
they  treat  body  andf  soul  as  mere  ac-  the  candour  of  a  philosopberwiio  be- 
cidental  juxta  positions.  The  jwycho-  stows  inii)artial  applause  upon  the 
logy  of  Scripture,  too  much  over-  tendencies  of  Gospel  morality.  The 
looked  bv  modem  students  uses  Ian-  theories  of  Helvenus  and  de  Raynsl 
guage  which  implies  the  close  inter-  were  distasteful  to  him,  chiefly,  how- 
twining  of  the  two.  "  Why  do  ever,  as  connected  with  the  doctrines 
thoughts  ancend  in  your  hearts  /"  of  the  lievoiutiou.  For  a  time  he 
asks  the  Saviour  of  the  dbciples.  turned  to  natural  philosophy  with 
And  in  the  panibolic  re])rc8entation  insatiable  curiosity,  only  to  come 
of  the  suffering  spirit,  the  rich  man  back  al'ter  a  season,  with  redoubled 
— even  in  the  state  of  separation —  zest,  to  the  philoeopnv  of  mind, 
wishes  for  water  to  "cool  the  tip  of  The  first  effort  o«  nis  thought  was 
his  tongue;"  thus  showing  that  im-  to  find  the  svmmum  honiim  and  a 
man  thought  is  unable  to  disengage  rule  of  life.  He  saw  that  there  must 
itself  Irani  the  physical  mould  m  be  an  end  to  give  unity,  and  a  rule  to 
which  it  has  been  cjust.  The  consti-  give  fi.xity,  to  human  action.  The 
tution  of  de  Biran,  ])erhapH,  as.sisted  conclusion  of  the  young  philosopher 
h>ip  to  unite  the  two — to  see  that  is,  that  this  aim  of  life  must  consist 
there  are'  ftnr  facis  so  purely  spiri-  in  that  temjierate  com]>osure  of  tte 
tual  or  so  purdy  matenal  as  thegr  physical  oiganisationandof  the  affiM^ 
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tions  in  which  happiness    to  be  re-  suits  of  that  exercise.   WiO  most 

alizpd    This  dnctrine  WiOs  romlilla-  preside  over  all  that  we  af-e.    Hi^e  is 

cian  and  sensualistic.    Indeed^  under  stoicism.    No  otlier  system  is  ili  such 

the  circuin.stanccs  of  the  tune,  it  close  harmony  with  our  nature." 

must  h'dvv  been  so.   Can  it  stand  the  There  was  a  unity  in  de  Biratf  if  M- 

wear  of  time,  the  tests  of  agony  and  tare.   The  (incstiunable  doctrine  of 

death  i  We  shall  see.  the  schoulsj  that  the  practical  reason 

This  nelnse  thinker  now  hegm  to  follows  th^  final  fficortes  of  the  spo- 

takc  some  part  in  politics.   He  mar-  colative  reasoh,  was  thic  iii  his  m- 

ried  hai)pily.    His  wife  appears  to  stance.    AVhere  his  intellect  led  the 

have  been  one  of  those  bright  and  way,  his  will  urged  his  heart  to  fol- 

sminy  creatures  who  have  too  nuu-h  low ;  when  he  was  a  Condillacian, 

of  heavenly  light  about  them  to  lin-  he  held  tlie  selfish  morality  of  Con- 

Ser  long  on  the  thresholds  of  our  dillac ;  when  he  began  to  adopt  the 
omee.  We  hear  of  the  phUoeopher  magnificent  philosophy  of  the  wilL  he 
being  crowned  by  the  French  Insti-  took  its  high  and  haugh^  morality, 
tute  for  an  essay  on  Habit,  but  the  It  was  under  a  cf^nstraininf?  view  of 
academic  laurels -are  mingled  with  a  duty  that  he  became  a  sub-prefect 
wreath  of  cyprees  for  the  desire  of  his  and  worked  diligentlT  in  le^  ai^d 
eye?.  _  political  ba.sinc.vs.  The  years  from 
Prize  essays  and  prize  poems  do  not  1812  to  1^:2  5  wen-  diicfly  spent  at 
seem  to  be  cursed  over  the  water  with  Paris.  The  ardent  liovaiisl  became  a 
that  blight  of  mediocrity  which  has  statesman  by  a  stretch  of  self-denial 
settled  upon  them  in  our  islands.  It  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  su-  ceive.  It  is  fuU  of  interest  to  remark 
periority  of  French  priae  compositions  that  the  first  citations  fnyiti  the  BHAs 
18  to  be  attributed  to  th6  hatger  pie-  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume 
miums,  which  attract  a  more  nume-  occur  during  the  Hun(hc(l  Days, 
rous  competition,  to  judges  of  (quicker  Such  citations,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
penetration,  or  to  the  naore  excitable  Tersion,  and  occasionally,  to  BntiMi 
disposition,  where  vanity  is  stimu-  taste,  rather  wrested  from  their  ron- 
lated  to  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  text,  never  cease  to  stud  thfe  volume 
applause.  The  years  from  18i)3  to  to  its  last  line.  God's  sharp  March 
1812  are  studded,  in  de  Biran's  Ufe,  winds  of  revolution  and  mutation 
with  the  numerous  prizes  which  he  bringup  these  Bible  primroses.  When 
obtained  from  the  great  Academics  of  the  earth  is  shaken,  the  nrofounder 
Berlin,  Ccq>enhagen,andFtoi8.  These  spirits  seek  fbr  the  kingdom  whfeh 
eierdses  have,  we  believe,  beenCol>  cannot  be  moved.  Whilst  the  new 
lect^d  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  nature  was  slowlyand  painfully  rising 
Their  author  was  now  breaking  from  the  aslu-s  of  the  old,  place  and 
with  the  school  of  Oondillac  Expe-  fkyoor  songht  him  out.  lie  uMto- 
ricnee  of  life  began  to  iimdify  his  ear-  went  them  with  the  spirit  of  a  mar- 
lier  views  of  the  summum  banum.  If  ^r.  To  the  disniption  of  those  con- 
he  itid  not  made  his  election  among  tmnous  chains  of  thought,  which  he 
^72  opinions  which  are  said  to  be  made  the  delight  and  the  buslm  of 
found  in  tills  scholastic  philosophy  of  his  existence,  must  be  added  an  able 
ethical  S4::ience,  at  least  he  had  learned  man's  perpetual  humiliation  in  ap- 
where  the  chief  good  oonld  not  bSk  rearing  inferior  to  his  reputation. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  theory  Public  speaking  was  his  terror  and 
which  placed  the  happiness  of  man  s  agonv.  lie  rushed  into  "  that  dread- 
soul  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  wind  that  ful  "fribune"  with  the  desperation  of 
blows.  An  entnr  in  his  psychological  a  coward.  And  if  he  never  dtMiohite- 
diary  marks  the  consummation  of  ly  broke  down,  he  seems  only  once  or 
this  first  great  philosophical  change :  twice  to  have  carried  his  audience 
"The  aft  of  life  must  oonrist  in  with  him.  In  troth,  #hfl«' hiibits  of 
weakening  incessantly  the  influence  ahstiBOt  thought,  up  to  a  66rtadn  ra- 
of  the  spontaneous  impressiomi  by  ther  limited  point,  are  not  inconsist- 
which  we  are  immediately  luqipy  or  ent  with  oratorical  success,  they  are 
unhappy :  in  ])aying  them  no  aftten-  an  impe<fiment  when  they  go  much 
tion  ;  uifl  in  placing  our  enJoyments  higher.  A  statue  is  not  beautiful  in 
in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  which  the  dai'k,  and  a  speech  cannot  be  elo- 
depend  upon  ourselves,  or  in  the  re-  quent  which  is  obscure  to  s  coMd^< 
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able  miyority  of  ita  hearers.  Lord  iion.  If  we  are  to  interpret  Aris- 
John  RiuBeU  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sup-  totle^i  doctrine  of  the  tliree  lives,  the 

piv  apt  illuBtrations  of  the  influence  scnstul,  the  political,  and  the  theo- 
which  is  likely  to  be  gained  in  a  popu-  retic,  as  prnareBsi ve  stages  in  t  h .  1  i  \  i^s 
lar  assembly  bv  the  fluent  and  plauai-  of  indivwiuais.  it  might  have  seemed 
We  speaker  whose  respectable  medi-  to  him  as  if  he  had  entered  first 
ocrity  is  on  a  I  vcl  with  the  mass  of  up  )u  the  tliird,  and  was  punished 
his  hearers,  as  compared  with  the  by  a  i)reiimtuie  old  arje  in  the  specu- 
subtle  and  profound  thinker.  Even  lativc  faculties  before  the  wotid 
Burke's  oratory  could  not  atone  for  perceived  the  faintest  indication  of 
his  broad  and  lofty  general izatinns,  in  intt'Ilectual  senility.  From  whatever 
the  general  estimation  of  the  Houh>e.  source  this  painful  sensibility  may 
The  portrait-painter  leanui  anatomy  have  arisen,  of  its  existence  there  can 
enou^di  to  give  truth  and  frceduin  to  be  no  doubt.  And  it  must  havecom- 
his  fi.j^iires.  If  he  goes  far  into  :ina-  bined  with  that  convietion  of  the  po- 
touiical  science  he  becomes  hard  and  htical  instabihty  of  society,  to  which 
technical,  a  demonstrator  mther  than  allusion  has  been  already  made^  to 
an  artist.  Mental  science  may  be  a  produce  the  profound  religiou.'S  yeam- 
useful  nreparatory  study  for  theatatcs-  mg  which  breathes  in  tliis  momentous 
man.  Its  nnther  developments  wear  v  entry:  "April  IG,  Ibi4— rA«  Lord 
and  perplex  a  popular  audience.  Af-  standeth  uj)  to  plead,  and  standeth  to 
fairs  deal  with  men,  psychology  deals  judrfe  the  people.  He  who  has  not 
with  maw ;  and  the  interval  between  this  idea  inceaeantly  present  in  the 
and  men  is  almost  immeasurable,  midst  of  this  generaT  leyersal ;  he 
De  Biran'.s  j>olitical  philosopliy  dwelt  who,  with  a  moral  sense,  is  witness  of 
much  on  repose.  Yet  he  would  not  what  we  see,  and  who  does  not  think 
have  admired  the  Neapolitan  mou-  of  God,  must  fall  into  despair.  To 
atchy,  of  which  Joseph  de  Maistre,  saye  mo  from  despair  I  will  think 
when  its  strenirth  was  extolled  in  npon  God.  I  will  take  refuge  in  His 
his  prciience,  indignantly  exclaimed,  bosom." 

**  Strength !  it  is  a  monster  of  weak-  The  desirableness  of  a  smgle  work, 
ness."  Tliat  he  considered  to  he  the  as  a  proximate  end  in  life,  to  deter- 
best  frovernment  which  gave  the  moat  mine  exertion,  and  repcne  him  from 
way  to  iuteUectud  and  moral  develop-  the  misery  of  fluctuating  thought,  be- 
ment.  Political  privileges  he  nuun-  came  vividly  present  to  de  Binui*s 
tained  to  be  not  an  end,  out  a  means,  mind.  He  had  found  in  his  acadeuio 
He  did  not  want  that  tone  of  mekn-  competitions  what  point  and  anima- 
choly  prevision  which  is  so  frequently  tion  may  be  unparted  to  int^ilkctual 
found  in  philosophic  statesman,  pos-  exertion  by  the  stimidus  of  a  dhrect 
sessed  as  they  are  of  principles  which  motion  ;  and  he  wished  to  devote  the 
are  always  prophecies.  It  woidd  be  remainder  of  his  life  to  some  philo- 
easytccitepaKes  which  represent  the  so^hical  work,  which  might  impart 
present  crisis  in  Europe  much  more  unity  to  his  mental  existence,  and 
accurately  than  any  equal  number  of  serve  as  no  ipTioble  memorial  of  his 
pages  in  any  volume  of  professed  pro-  journey  through  life.  From  his  jour- 
phetic  interpretation.  nal  at  this  period  (1615 ),  we  wiU  dta 

That  keen  sensibility  to  tlie  ap-  one  passage,  whieh  we  have  noted  «s 
proaches  of  old  age  which  ail  philo-  pecuharly  cnaracteri^sti*' 
sophers,  since  the  beautiful  remarks     «  May  la.-For  about  eight  hours  we 

of  Pktos  "Republic,  'have  scouted  si.ring.  I  hapjy  in  the  balmy  air 
as  a  weaknes^  but  whicli  nearly  all  which  I  inhale;  in  the  song  of  birds-  in 
have  cherished,  was  not  unknown  to  tlie  animatLd  rerdure;  in  the  tone  of 
l^Iaiue  de  Riran.  Like  Cephalus,  he,  hfe  and  festivity  which  is  expressed  by 
perhapa,  found  the  decay  of  the  mere  every  object.  My  entire  soul  seemed  to 
bodily  pleasQies  aeoompanied  by  a  bave  p«M©d  into  my  external  senssfc  I 
growth  in  hi.s  appetite  for  philosophi-  l^^^  «>mc  effort  to  reflect  and  medi- 
cal converaation,  and  in  the  pleasures  !fw'if°£.^  regret  the  four  or  five  hours 
derived  from  it!  But  he  f?lt,  with  de^ot  JTrstJdr^* 
nervous  susceptibility,  the  decadence  ..fiach  season  not  only  itg  own 
of  mtellectual  power,  the  decays  of  species  or  order  of  appromiate  ealsnisl 
memory,  and  the  paling  of  imagina-  teosationa;  but  fbrtner,  aesttain  mode 
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of  the  fbndtfnentel  feottment  of  exist- 
ence which  is  analogous  to  it,  riTnl  wliich 
ia  leproduoed  with  sufficient  uniformity 
vpon  th«  refemn  of  th«  same  Maaon.  I 

have  experienced  this,  since  I  have  ob- 
served myself  more  doaely,  and  have 
been  able  to  place  myadif  m  a  podUon 
of  tran([uillity. 

• '  '  The  soult'  says  Leibnitz,  '  always 
expresiea  ito  body,  and  that  body  is  al- 
ways affected  in  an  infinity  of  variable 
ways,  which  often  only  make  one  con- 
ftiaed  impfeasion.*  It  ia  certain,  that  the 
rarifttions  of  the  sentiment  of  existence 
exactly  answer  to  all  these  variations 
which  take  place  in  the  body;  which 
explain8,up  to  a  certain  point,  the  varied 
modifications  of  the  sentiment  of  exist- 
ence which  correspond  to  eae)i  seaioil. 
In  considering  thb  enaembh'  nf  obscure 
perceptions  and  insensible  niudilieations, 
U  is  certain  that  experimental  psycho- 
logy can  only  describe  the  least,  indeed, 
an  infinitely  circumscribed,  portion  of 
tlMpbeiiomenaof  theidtl.  That  science 
commences  with  clear  aperception,  at 
tlie  epoch  of  distinction  between  the  ego 
and  its  modifications.  But  this  is  only 
a  little  portion  of  the  history  of  the  soul. 
How  many  things  pass  there  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after,  this  tirst  sentiment  of  the 
tgo,  which  shall  never  come  withm  the 
sphere  of  knowledge. 

"  I  have  senses  which  are  extremely 
variable  in  their  activity  or  susceptibil- 
ity to  impresalcaa.  For  instance,  there 
are  days  when  the  faintest  odours  affect 
me  \  others*  and  more  numerous,  when 
I  pezoeire  nothing.  My  interior  sense, 
and  each  of  my  intellectual  faculties,  ia 
liable  to  the  same  anomaly.  If  I  poa- 
•eiaed  habitually  the  penetration  and 
the  intenectual  capacity  wiiich  I  find  in 
mjsdf  some  days,  or  ai  some  happy  mo- 
menta, I  should  flood  the  proroandest 
obscurities  of  human  nature  ^^•ith  light, 
and  astonish  the  scientific  world;  but 
the  mobility  of  my  thoughts  lets  emy 
thing  escape.  I  am  an  undulating  beings 
diverse,  and  without  consistency. 

May  17. — I  experienced  this  evening, 
in  a  lonely  walk,  in  tli*'  1  vi  li.'st  of  wea- 
ther, some  momentary  flashes  of  that 
ineffable  enjoyment  which  I  have  ex- 
pcri  iu  ed  in  other  times  at  tliis  season 
—that  pure  pleasure  w  hieh  s^ecms  to  se- 
pente  ua  from  every  thing  earthly—to 
give  us  an  antepast  of  li  a\Ln.  The 
Terdore  had  a  new  freshness,  and  was 
gilt  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sul 
All  objects  were-  uniiiiated  with  a  sweet 
lustre.  The  trees  gently  moved  their 
majestic  crests;  the  (dr  was  balm ;  and 
the  nightingales  answered  one  another 
by  amorous  sighs,  to  which  succeeded 
bursts  of  joy  and  pleasure.  I  walked 
slowly  in  an  alley  of  ynnn;:  planes. 
Above  all  the  impressions,  aud  vague. 


endless  Images,  which  sprung  fVtMn  the 
presence  of  these  objects,  and  my  own 
disposiUonSf  hovered  that  sentiment  of 
the  Infinite,  whidi  sometihnes  waits  xm 

to  a  higher  world  than  the  phenonicn.al 
— to  that  world  of  realities  which  is  bound 
to  Ood,  as  the  first  and  sole  reality.  It 
appears  that  in  this  coiulition,  when 
all  the  exterior  and  interior  sensations 
are  calm  and  happy,  there  is  a  sense  ap- 
propriated  to  heavenly  things ;  and 
which,  enveloped  in  the  actual  world  of 
our  existence,  is,  perhaps,  destined  to 
develop  itself  one  day.  'vlien  the  soul 
shall  have  quitted  its  mortal  wrapper. 

'« I  was  led  on«  by  my  pi^hological 
meditations  of  the  morning,  and  of  the 
preceding  days,  to  raise  myself  above 
phenomena,  to  conceive  causes.  It  seem- 
ed to  me,  as  if  I  found  at  this  moment 
a  particular  liicility — a  new  charm — in 
these  intellectual  abstractions.  whi<^ 
separate  from  the  object*?  of  our  sensa- 
tions all  tiiat  is  phenomenal,  to  seize 
upon  the  causes,  or  productive  forces 
of  these  phenomena.  Here  there  is  a 
point  of  view  of  the  universe  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  ordinary  poetry; 
but  which  admits  a  sort  of  poetry,  lie. 
yond  doubt  the  loftiest :  since  it  is  that 
which  has  its  source  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  Infinite,  and  which  might  awake 
that  sentiment,  and  paint  it  for  the 
imagination,  if  human  language  were 
furnished  with  colours  of  adequate  deli- 
cacy, or  if  the  Infinite  could  be  repre- 
sented. Tlie  inspiration  of  genius  is  a 
momentary  flight  towards  the  r^ons 
of  the  Infinite." 

This  somewhat  lengthened  extract 
gives  something  like  a  conception  of 
dp  Birun'a  nuxlc  of  thought.  He  notes 
some  pheiiumena  of  his  inward  ex- 
istence, generally  oomiected  with 
some  physiological  condition,  more  or 
les'i  dependent  upon  the  season.  He 
eiuleavonrs  to  seize  the  p^chological 
law  latent  in  the  particiilar  fact ;  and 
this  law,  wliieh  uomtc,  Cabanis,  or 
Uobbes  might  have  travestied  into 
stomachic  modification,  he  frequently 
pfoves  to  be  spiritual  and  divine. 
The  conclusion  in  this  extract,  pushed 
but  a  little  further,  is  tlie  doctrine  of 
grace,  from  a  psvchological  point  of 
view.  Somewiiat  later,  de  Biran  found 
that  his  habits  isolated  him  too  much 
from  the  thought  of  society ;  that  hia 
psychological  passion  made  him  too 
much  a  solitary  being.  Hence  he 
entered  upon  a  completer  stuiijf  of  the 
social  affections,  and  of  the  lav  of 
duty.  Rigorous  self^eMmination  led 
bun  to  see  that  the  superb  haughti- 
ness of  Stoicism,  which  at  hrst  he 
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van  indined  to  identify  with  Clim- 

tian  morality,  was  not  for  the  weak 
and  sinful.  His  pBychological  inves- 
ti^atioziB,  at  the  same  time,  brought 
hmi  to  the  conclusion,  upon  strictly 
natural  and  philosophical  pounds, 
that  there  are  moods  ot  mind,thought8 
ai|d  yearnings,  which  arjS  perfectly 
unaccountable,  except  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  objectiviQ  realities  tp  which 
thejr  correepond,  and  of  a  supematn- 
ral  influence  exercised  by  a  Divine 
Spirit  upon  the  human  soul.  The  last 
lines  of  the  Journal  were  written  on 
May  17th,  1824.  On  the  20th  of  Julv 
de  Bimn  jnehled  up  his  spirit  to  (to<1. 
His  life  is  written  with  yeser^'e,  but 
we  are  told  that  his  de^th  was  dis- 
ttnct^vely  Christian. 

Jt  18  instructive  to  follow  back  once 
more  the  thrpad  which  this  great 
thinker  fidloaved,  from  Gondiluus  to 
the  Cros^s.  His  inner  life  seenu^  for 
many  years,  to  have  l>een  simply 
without  Go(l ;  yet  he  had  asked  him- 
ielfone  momentous  question — Is  there 
a  centre  of  life,  and  where  ?  The  fal- 
lac|Q})8  centre  which  l^e  at  first  as- 
sumes ia  8hiT€ved  beneath  him  \j  the 
cares,  sorrows,  and  sicknesses  of  life. 
He  undauntedly  sets  himself  once 
more  to  solve  the  problem  of  life. 
He  arrives  at  another  solution :  the 
good  of  man's  immortal  spirit  is  in  the 
unconquerable  will,  in  virtue,  and  re- 
solution. But  gradually  an  ideal  of 
virtue  rises  before  the  soul,  beside 
which  his  life  is  cracked  and  dimmed. 
The  feebleness  of  his  will  peeds  the 
prop  of  some  everhutingann.  A  ay  of 
agony  goes  up  from  this  strong  man  : 
"  Stoicism  may  do  for  the  strong — I 
am  weak.  '  .^d  a  voice  is  heard,  as 
deep  and  true  as  ever  roie  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace—*'  To  save  me  from 
despairi  I  will  take  refuge  in  my 
God !"  And  then  the  mTeteiypf  the 
soul  opens  itself  before  him.  Human 
nature  is  dense  and  tiingled,  but  his 
practiced  eye  sees  that  those  arro)ys 
of  silver  tight  come  from  a  sun  aboTOi 
and  that  those  glimpses  of  heaven  are 
not  optical  illusions,  but  peeps  at  the 
blue  of  the  ererlasting  firmament 
There  is  this  deep  and  uncommon  in- 
terest about  this  volume  of  rohVious 
psychologizing^  that  it  is  perfectly 
WML  Our  recent  Tolumee  of  religious 
journals  are  generally  cut  to  the  same 
pattern.  The  conviction  of  sin  is  the 
only  primvm  mobiU.  Men  are  led 
to  suppose  that  there  If  no  mode  of 


conversion  hat  one  ;  as  if  there  wm 

not  the  gentle  voice  to  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  by  the  Gaiiieau  lake,  no 
leas  than  the  more  startling  aceeBli 

from  Heaven — "Said,  Saul,  whyper- 
secutest  thou  Me  ?"  Certainly,  to  us, 
de  Biran,  and  men  of  his  .stamp,  have 
a  something  that  reminds  us  of  him 
who  said,  "  Show  us  the  Father,  and 
iimficetku*."  ^ha^  is,  we  sh^  fi^il 
In  Wm  the  nest  of  our  hearths  rart- 
lessness,  the  satisfaction  of  our  pro- 
found dissatisfaction.  What  else  is 
the  meaning  ot  that  momentous  sen- 
tence, **I  shall  take  refuge  in  God?" 

Important  questions  spnmg  before 
de  Biran,  right  and  left,  as  he  moved 
on  in  the  great  pilgrimaee  towards 
C^Taiy.  H(  has  marched,  as  we 
ba>ve  seen,  from  Sensualism  to  the 
StQik  But  can  the  will  cling  to  God, 
or  must  we  have  a  stronger  foree 
than  our  own  ?  To  see  duty  clearly 
is  not  to  do  it.  Resi^niation,  without 
love  and  confidence,  cannot  subdue 
grief.  Yet,  ere  he  clcses  with  the 
Christian  sch(>mc — ere  his  soul  puts 
forth  the  hand  of  prayer,  to  cling  to 
the  Bock  of  Ages— the  se1i-eeaic|ier 
must  sjitisfy  himself  on  one  point 
When  tho  heart  opens  itself,  like  the 
cup  of  a  tlower,  to  drink  in  the  dew- 
when  a  man  rises  from  his  knees  at 
if  he  had  rolled  off  a  fjreat  burthen, 
and  as  if  his  soul  was  steeped  in  sun- 
shine— are  the  effects  natural  or  spi- 
ritual ?— is  this  happiness  physiologi- 
C4il,  or  is  it  graee  ?  In  reference  to  this 
question,  we  can  but  refer  to  de  Biran 
himself.  We  can  but  indieste  hit 
theor>'  of  three  lives  animal,  human, 
and  superhuman,  of  the  8ecx)nd  of 
which  efort  in  the  characteristic,  and 
hiftof  the  third.  We  will  8aythst» 
to  us  at  least,  he  has  opened  glimpses 
into  the  testimania  animoe  naluraliter 
ChriiHanaf.  before  oonoealed  The 
existence  or  facidties  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  external  to  them,  as 
clearly  as  the  eye  implies  light— the 
possibility  of  the  action  of  grace  upon 
the  soul  of  man— the  presence  of  God 
— find  here  an  abundance  of  aigd' 
ments  and  analogies. 

Two  deficiencies  will  doubtless  be 
found.  The  cry  of  tie  Biran  is  for 
light  and  strength  rather  than  for 
pardon.  This  arises  fr6m  his  natme 
and  philosophy.  He  was  much  more 
a  psycholoL'ist  than  a  moralist  Had 
he  btai  ted  from  K^aut's  majestic  view 

of  dutgr,  beyond  doubt  the  sbms  cC 
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sin  would  hm  been  more  fully  de- 
veloped. The  bfwis  of  his  religion, 
too,  is  of  tjie  most  ultra-subjective 
character.  He  states  that  rascal, 
Bivssuet,  Fenelm,  and  the  nrofound- 
est  spirits  have  been  attached  to  Chris- 
tianity by  two  links :  the  speculative 
need  of  explaining  the  great  enigma 
of  the  world  and  of  human  nntnrc  ; 
and  the  practical  need  of  finding  a 
fixed  centre  to  the  soul  This  is  the 
suhjedire  foundation  of  religious  be- 
lief. But  as  to  its  objective  founda- 
tion, do  Biran  maintains  that  reason 
can  never  be  satisfied.  Faith  can  only 
spring  from  sentiment  (the  felt  need 
of  thmkingso),  from  practice,  or  from 
grace.  Tlua  n  the  way  of  thinking 
engendered  bv  the  unreal  claims  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  which  makes 
thoui'htful  men  first  reel  off  towards 
unbelief ;  then,  in  her  very  bosom  i|4- 
nore  the  office  of  tlic  Church  to  a  de- 
gree which  can  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled in  the  most  ultra-Protestant 
aect»  ftud  difpamge  the  evidences  in 


:fes  of  Italy, 

a  manner  whidi  only  befits  iUitenite 

fanatics. 

In  t  lie  present  day,  when  the  study 
of  philosophy  has  so  wonderfiilly  ro> 

vived,  we  can  only  be  thankful  for 
such  a  book  as  the-e  Pcnsdes.  From 
the  home  into  which  couth's  kings 
enter  there  is  nothing  to  ex(  lu<le  the 
crowned  ones  of  thought  The  alle- 
goiy  of  Bunyan  iscrandly  true  as  far 
as  It  goes ;  only  other  Cnristians,  by 
thousands,  have  had  to  fight  with 
enemies  of  whom  he  never  dreamed  ; 
and  there  are  paths  leading  into  the 
narrow  road  which  be  never  saw. 
This  book  indicates  some  sudi  ene- 
mies, and  points  out  one  such  by- 
path. In  the  words  of  an  unpublished 
poem — 

"  The  city  of  our  God,  which  lies  foar  ■qoMf^ 
Ilath  avenues  to  every  buRUt^ btad.** 

And  de  Biran  has  traced  one  avenue 
from  the  heart  of  the  psycjiologist  to 
the  golden  streets. 

W.A. 


THSSBWlf  AO 

Tbb  appearaaoe  of  this  woik  in  two 

Tolumcs,  octavo,  without  a  preface  or 
advertisement,  at  first  took  us  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  a  study  of  the  table  of 
contents  at  once  explained  the  reason 
of  this  dcjtarture  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  authors.  The  whole  of  these 
two  volumes  is  a  kind  of  i)refaee  to 
the  History  of  Italy  from  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  I.  Whatever  Mr. 
Butt  8  intentions  were  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  the  History  of  Modem 
Italy,  he  lias  found  that  he  could  not 
take  up  the  threads  of  his  narrative 
with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  without 
telling  the  reader  through  what  for- 
tunes Italy  has  passed  from  the  days 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  couse- 
<l|iienoe  is  that  lul  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  interest,  are  destroyed 
by  this  piecing  together  of  ancient,  me- 
diaeval, and  modern,  history.  The 
Stoiy  properly  begins  with  the  year 
1015,  out  immediately  reverts  to  the 
dijjfs  of  Odoacer,  and  the  fall  of 


B  or  ITAI.T. 

the  Bomftn  Empire.   The  efibet  on 

the  reader  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced bv  the  yEncid,  in  whicli  the 
first  book  introduces  the  hero  tossed 
up  and  down  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thrown  at  last  on  the  sliores  of  Car- 
thage, while  the  second  book  takes  us 
bacK  to  the  sioge  of  Troy,  and  the 
causes  that  thrust  the  hero  out  d[ 
home  and  country,  and  brought  him 
into  the  situation  where  the  poem 
properly  begins. 

Thus,  in  sailing  down  the  river  of 
time,  we  must  round  a  great  many 
"reaches"  like  these ;  and  seem  to  wj 
sailing  up,  and  not  down  the  stream. 
In  selecting  one  of  these  reaches  for 
his  starting  point,  the  historian  is 
forced  to  double  back  to  another  high- 
er  un  the  stream ;  and  so  many  are 
the  bye  channels  and  backwaters, 
that  it  is  well  if  he  reaches  the  river's 
mouth  in  the  end.  Through  a  delta 
like  this  Mr.  Butt  has  undertaken 
to  steer  the  muse  of  histoiy,  and  if  he 
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BightB  the  Pharo0  of  Modern  Italian 
history  through  the  labyrinth  of  many 
waters  among  which  his  course  lies, 
we  shall  wish  him  joy  of  his  suocess. 
The  hiatoiy  iteelf  must  be  one  of  no 
ordinary  dimensions  when  the  proface 
extends  over  more  than  a  thousand 
pa^e&  Thia  introductioii  to  the  oar- 
rative  of  forty  years  of  Italian  history 
since  the  peace,  reminds  us  of  a  Chi- 
nese yisitm?  card,  which  is  a  roll  of 
paper  alin»t  a  load  for  a  porter,  and 
which  reached  from  the  hall-door  to 
the  reception-room;  on  it  are  written 
all  the  titles  and  hononn  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  who  must  wait 
below  till  the  tlourish  of  praises  has 
been  unrolled  and  read.  Tiie  Chinese 
irant  perspicuity  in  speech,  and  per- 
spective in  drawing.  They  cannot  fore- 
shorten either  their  flowers  of  speech  or 
of  porcelain,  and  like  the  gigantic  bird 
which  han^  like  a  thunder-cloud  over 
the  bridge  m  tlie  willow  pattern  plate, 
are  these  preludes  and  prefaces  with 
which  th^  introduce  the  oommon- 
place  coiirtesieB  <^  life.  This  Chinese 
fashion  is  creeping  in  among  us. 
Thougli  Jjord  Macaulay  was  too  great 
an  artist  not  to  know  how  to  fore- 
shorten his  i>icture,  there  is  this  fault 
in  his  fragment  of  English  history 
which,  alas,  he  did  not  hve  to  finish. 
With  this  incubus  of  an  introduction, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  small  part 
as  yet,  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civil- 
isation will  be  completed  by  a  genera- 
tion of  Buckles  yet  unborn,  when  the 
classic  New  Zealander  shall  have 
finished  his  sketch  of  the  ruins  of 
St  Paul's,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  millennium  of  the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Butt  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  prevailing  error  of  attempt- 
ing to  cover  too  much  ground.  "Art 
is  long,  and  life  is  iiceting,"  is  a  sen- 
timent much  older  than  Longfellow. 
The  rest  of  the  sentiment,  that  our 
heart.s,  though  strong  and  brave,  still 
"like  muffl(Ki  drums  are  beating  fu- 
neral marches  to  the  grave,"  has  oeen 
mournfully  illustrated  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  middle 
of  his  unfinished  history. 

But,  absit  omm^  we  welcome  Mr. 
Butt  as  the  historian  of  IVfodeni  Italy ; 
and  though  the  introduction  appears 
disproportionate  and  somewhat  di- 
gressive, as  a  Welsh  pedigree  is  wont 
to  be,  this  is  a  fault  the  reader  will 
freely  forgive  if  it  serve  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  the  principal  fiwts  of 
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Italian  history  from  the  fall  of  the 

Kornan  Empire  down  to  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon.  As  a  compendium  alone 
of  the  chief  features  of  mediscval  and 
modem  Italian  history  down  to  the 
year  1815.  these  two  volumes  of  Mr. 
!Butt  would  be  read  with  interest  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  dear  and 
well  written  summary  of  the  leading 
events ;  the  style  is  easy,  and  the  nar- 
rative ilowH  on,  as  historv  ought  to  da 
in  an  even,  deep  channel,  aroidi&g^if 
poasihle,  the  shallows  of  fancy,  and 
the  falls  of  philoeophy.  History  should 
not  be  written  eith^  in  epigrams  cr 
in  first  principles.  France  has  taught 
us  one  vicious  style,  and  CTcrmany 
another ;  and  in  the  later  writings  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  we  have  the  faults  of  both. 
French  fancy  and  German  intuition 
have  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  our 
ffrand  old  English  tongue.  History 
has  grown  too  ambitious  to  content 
herself  with  telling  her  story  in  plain 
prosOj  she  must  wield  the  prophet's 
dirimng  rod,  and  pnt  on  toe  poefs 
laurel  wreath.  It  is  easier  for  her  to 
turn  fact  into  fiction,  than  it  is  to 
make  fiction  look  like  fact ;  and  in 
this  our  over-philosophical  and  over- 
jK)etical  historians  have  succeeded  to 
perfection.  They  have  travestied  his-, 
tory.  and  theur  new  readingi  are  so 
unlise  the  old,  that  they  seem  like 
the  saturnalia  of  ancient  Rome,  in 
which  the  slaves  play  the  part  of  mas- 
ters, and  masters  act  the  droll  partof 
slaves — the  heroes  of  history  change 
places  with  their  valets— the  monsters 
of  wickedness  become  angels  under 
difficulties;  and  even  AuTd  Nickey 
Ben  ia  affectionately  advised  to  change 
his  ways  and  mend.  None  of  these 
affectations  disfigure  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Butt's  Italy.  lie  is  content  to  take 
the  jiopular  version  of  Hildebrand 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  does 
nol  nickname  the  one  Hellbrand,  or 

fnn  uj)on  the  red  beard  of  the  other, 
f  Aristophanes  had  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  PdoponneBia&  war,  he 
would* have  made  fun  of  Oleon  and 
Nicias,  and  the  caricature  would  have 
been  more  lively,  no  doubt,  than  the 
stately  narnttiTe  of  Thucydidea  But 
thecomicmuBc  and  the  muse  of  history 
were  kept  apart  in  the  Greek  Parnas- 
sus, and  so  they  ought  to  be  in  modem 
practice.  If  fsaders  want  to  be  amus- 
ed, by  all  means  let  them  buy  comic 
albums  and  annuals ;  but  let  us  not 
thniat  a  Theodora  Hook  or  allMnM 
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Hooil,  invUa  Minervd^mUimt  chain       the  diviiioiifl  of  Italjr  to  feel  for 

of  history,  uud  show  oft"  the  wiK<1<nn    her  iloLTKlation,  ajid  High  for  her 
of  our  ancoiitors  in  a  display  of  fire-    unity,  I5ut  tlic  EngliHlinian,  who  has 
worlcH,  a.s  Chinese  tempk's  are  exhih-    no  interest  tu  iiurve  by  keepin^j^  Italy 
ited  at  t  ho  Surrey  or  Creniorne  (iar-   divided,  is  not  only  a  diapaniODate 
dens.    It  Ilifon  wishi  il  f.  u  ]<  inl.  not  judge  of  her  past,  lait  also  a  generoua 
feathers,  for  the  yciw^g^  ot  piaio6ophy   Mend  of  her  future  fortunes.  An 
in  hiB  ^y,  we  may  wish  the  same  for  Engiishman  with  Italiazi  sympathies 
history  now-a-daya.   A  little  gentle  is,  therefore,  the  most  competent  fo- 
dulness — a  little  mattfv  <<f  fact  way   reigner  to  write  a  history  of  Italy, 
of  narrating  events} —w  ould  Ui  a  relief  In  some  respects  he  can  excel  even 
after  tlie  lyric  fire  of  the  Carlyle,   an  Italuui.   He  is  lees  ensnared  by 
Kingdey,  and  Fronde  school.    We   prDvineial-  ni,  which  no  Italian,  how- 
have  hail  enough  of  tlie  pontic  verve   ever  jKitriotic,  c^m  quite  ^ct  rid  of. 
history  ;  8uppo,se  we  returu  to  the   He  Inw  also  a  larger  political  expe- 
proBaie.  That  iiistoi78houldl)ewritt<ui  rience.  He  has  been  eaucated  in  the 
in  i>ro-<e  will  l)e     snr])risin;^  to  some   only  school  of  constitutional  govcrn- 
of  the  new  school  as  it  wi^s  to  H.  Jour-  meat  in  Europe j  and  he  can,  there- 
dainat  theaame  diaeover}.  Bu^not-  fore^  turn  to  itaHan  affidrs  with 
wi  til  standing,  the  one  is  as  tnic  as  the   something  of  the  same  sense  of  nias- 
otli  M- ;  and,  tlicrcfore,  wishini' to  5Tivc   ten.*  with  which  Aristotle  analysed 
merit  it«  due,  we  commend  Mr.  Butt   the  poiitiia  of  the  coloniii*  imd  repub- 
for  hie  old-^hioned  views  of  the  lies  of  Greece  and  the  surroondine 
prosaic  nature  of  history-.    He  lias  states,  writing  in  Athena,  the  cje  <n 
written  two  volumes  of  Italian  history  Greece. 

withoutonceconimittinguatothethe-  Italians  know  this  well,  and  look 
ory,  tliat  men  are  the  slaveK  of  circum-  up  to  Englishmen  as  their  masters  in 

staueen,  or  to  th  ^  opposite  theory,  political  wisdom.  Not  so  nnich  the 
that  the  circuuLstauces  are  the  slaves  Lorenzos  and  Maocbiavellis  of  their 
of  men.  We  cannot  opine  from  the^e  own  country,  as  to  the  Burkes,  Pitts, 
jKiges  whether  he  holds  by  tin'  1^  si-  and  Peels,  of  our  country,  do  men 
tive  method  ofComte,  ortitai  of  ( Jar-  like  ravonr  and  Balbo  trust  for 
lyle  ;  whether  epochs  are  marked  by  light  and  direction  now.  In  the  art 
general  laws,  or  by  heroes  who  start  of  government  we  are  their  models, 
up  to  cnntml  them.  We  arc  in  happy  ns  in  the  fine  arts  they  arc  -till  ours, 
ignorance  ot  Mr.  Butt's  oniuion  on  And  it  behoves  the  English  historian 
this  moot-point  in  the  pnilosophy  <^  Italy  to  use  his  poUtiad  ezperienoe 
of  history.  All  we  know  is  that  Italy  aright :  as  Italians  expect  from  him  a 
has  bad  many  Tnaftcru,  and  has  pro-  g^erous  appreciation  of  their  past 
duced  heroea  not  a  iesv.  liut  whether  stTQ^les,  so  Englishmen  depend  on 
from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Qaribaldl,  him  ror  information.  Both  want  to 
her  r^rcat  men  ni;i<lc  her  famous,  or  know  why  Italy  ha«  failed  to  attain 
Khc  made  her  great  men  what  they  that  whicli  w<'  enjoy — a  cousolidatcd 
Jire,  the  author  never  stops  to  inquire,  auid  a  cuiist.tutioual  guvcrnuK  nt.  Our 
Time,tliatobUteratescurrcntopinion8,  foreign  policy  is  often  Ahullling  and 
wt]>CM  nut  these  refli'fiions  r>t  jdiilo-  inconstant,  because  Enylishnien  have 
sophicai  historians.  The  facts  remain,  leanwHl  the  lessons  of  history  to  very 
though  our  judgnients  alter ;  and  so  little  profit  They  know  neither  the 
the  story  <>f  Italy  is  always  the  same,  causes  of  their  own  greatness,  nor  of 
thoujjh  a  Frenchman,  a  Genuan,  and  the  weakness  of  their  continental 
an  Eeglioliman,  will  make  very  dif-  uekhboun*.  Were  our  views  more 
fereut  reflections  on  it.  demute  and  decide,  then  our  sympa- 

Of  tlic  tlirce  nationalities,  that  is  thies  would  flow  in  one  even  channel, 
the  best  to  comment  on  the  aflairs  of  juhI  we  should  not  suH'er  from  fits  of 
Italy  which  sympathizes  most  deeply  gali<  »phubia  or  gallomania — hot  fits  of 
with  tlie  Italian.  An  Italian  only  has  Bbcralism,  or  cold  fits  of  absolutism — 
the  key  to  his  country's  history,  be-  as  we  alternately  do.  ACannin;' world 
cause  ho  feela  that  all  her  sliame  and  not  be  citlied  in  to  undo  the  work  of 
suffering  have  arisen  from  su^eetion  a  Oastlereagh,  and  the  alliance  of  de- 
to  the  stranger.  In  this  the  German  mocratic  Fnincc  be  courted  to  counter- 
andGaul  can  l)ut  imperfectly  sympa-  act  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  absolute 
thixe.  They  have  profited  too  long  powers.  We  are  glad,  then,  of  any 
T01»  LVl.— KO,  OOOXZXV.  86 
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opportunity  which  calls  m  to  review 
Italian  history, and  to  extend  informa- 
tion of  its  aflfairs  among  our  country- 
1060.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Butt 
as  a  safe  guide ;  and  though  tlie  achro- 
matic glasses  of  history  have  yet  to 
be  discovered,  the  light  of  the  past  is 
MlitUe  discoloured  in  passing  through 
Mr.  Butt's  mind,  as  through  that  of 
any  writer  we  know  on  Italian  history. 

In  a  fonner  arttde  ive  traced  the 
causes  of  the  divisions  of  Italy  to  the 
disputes  of  two  pretenders  to  a  triple 
crown.  A  German  Graf  aspired  to 
wear  the  iron  crown  of  Monza,  the 
silver  crown  of  Frankfort,  and  the 

golden  crown  of  Rome :  and  an  Italian 
ishop  bound  aronnd  his  episcopal 
nitre  three  regal  crowns,  in  token  of 
his  own  kingship,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwu^lB  of  his  supremacy  over 
all  other  kfngB.  The  weU-known  ex- 
pression of  Hobbea,  that  the  Papacy 
was  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire 
bitting  crowned  on  its  grave,  is  equally 
true  of  tiie  QtnoMi  £m])eror.  The 
successor  of  Caesar  and  the  sticcessor 
of  Peter  were  both  pretenders— there 
wen  two  ghoatain  the  field  disputing 
the  ti^  to  sit  crowned  on  the  grave 
€/(  ancient  Rome.  The  patrimony  of 
Bgter  and  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tino are  notoriona  fictions,  long  since 
detected  ;  but  what  else  was  the 
sounding  phra.-?e  of  the  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation 
Evny  word  in  this  is  a  mockery,  as 
the  A  E  I  o  u  with  which  Austria 
Taunted  that  she  was  to  be  the  mis- 
tieaa  of  the  world.  Qeimany  was 
neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  em- 

fiire.  And  here  it  was  that  ono  sham 
ed  to  another— one  mock  nationality 
was  called  in  to  oppress  another. 
"The  Holv  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation"  was  a  convenient 
phrase,  under  cover  of  which  an  aspir- 
German  Graf  ooold  cross  the 
Alps  and  swny  Germany  and  It^ilv 
under  one  sceptra  I^ames,  indeed, 
are  mightv  realities  in  the  world's 
history,  when  that  of  Csesar  could 
charm  the  two  central  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  their  Ubertiea  so  long. 
For  centuries  divided  Germany  has 
held  divided  Italy  in  subjection  ; 
but  there  is  hone,  at  last,  that  both 
have  learned  a  lesson  of  wisdom.  It 
was  a  poor  satisfoction  for  Germans 
to  feel  that,  if  not  united  themselves, 
they  at  least  prevented  Italy  from 
becoming  united.  The  two  nations 
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have  too  long  been  fooled  thus  hf 
soundincr  phrases  and  shadowy  forms. 
But  these  phrases  have  lost  their 
power.  The  ghost  of  the  Roman 
Enipire  has  been  laid  as  well  in 
Vienna  as  in  Rome,  and  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  must  hold  th^  own 
witliout  much  help  from  the  mighty 
names  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostlsi 
and  the  apostolic  Csesar. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  UnioD 
in  Coburg  the  other  day,  a  Sardinian 
ileputy  stood  up  to  recommend  the 
CAUS6  of  Italian  nationality  to  the 
s  vmpathies  of  Qennans,  He  ihowed 
that  both  rarcs  wore  in  the  same 
condition  and  had  common  interests, 
and  concluded,  amid  the  applause  of 
the  assembly,  in  assuring  the  raeetins; 
that  it  was  not  the  Tedeschi,  but  thoir 
Austrian  tyrants,  that  the  Italian 
people  hated ;  the  two  nations  haye 
in  reality  nnc  common  interest  in 
assertinr;  their  independence,  and  in 
this  Italy  was  setting  Germany  the 
example. 

But,  to  understand  the  history  of 
Italy  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
seneral  fact  that,  during  tiie  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  torn  by  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibellino  factions,  and  that  by  this 
dispute  between  the  Po]>e  and  the 
Emperor  Italy  remains  divided  to  this 
day  ;  we  must  also  comprehend  the 

1)rincipal  ejiochs  into  which  Italian 
listory  is  divided — and  here  it  is  that 
all  previous  historians  have  left  us  a 
mighty  maze  without  a  plan.  Not 
to  speak  of  MuratorL  her  great  an- 
nalist, or  Oniodaidini,  to  read  whidi 
was  once  thought  to  be  worse  than 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  even  Sis- 
mondi  is  tedious  for  want  of  some 
plan  or  central  idea  running  tfaroogh 
nis  histor}'.  It  fatigues  the  memory 
to  wade  through  the  details  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  independent  States 
loosely  strung  together  under  the 
common  name  of  Italy.  We  feel  we 
can  dismiss  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy 
as  the  sacred  historian  dissussed  tiie 
bad  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel— "As 
for  the  rest  of  their  acta,  and  how 
they  warred,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kintrs  of  Israel."  It  would  be  no 
great  loss  to  the  historical  student  if 
the  half  or  more  of  Sismondi's  delaib 
were  to  share  the  same  fate.  What 
IK  really  wanted  is  something  like  an 
outline  of  the  principal  epochs  of 
Italian  histoiy.  We  want  some  gene- 
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itliaAicn  wMeli  diaO  msnhal  in  one  inwhiehbedMlareibinuelf  aGliibel- 

the  immenae  array  of  facts  which  line,  in  the  hoi>e  that  an  Emperor  will 

Muratori  and  the  annalists  have  ool-  stiiunch  the  wonri  ls  of  Italy  and  hcAl 

lected.    The  skeleton  of  a  stag  sug-  lier  divisiuuB.    iuts,  in  the  other  ex< 

Mted  to  Owen  the  idea  of  the  verte-  treme,  turned  Gioberti  into  a  0  uelph, 

orate  system,  and  thisono  typical  form  in  the  hope  that  a  patriotic  Pope 

has  brought  order  into  the  kingdom  of  would  proclaim  a  united  Italy  from 

naturalhistorv.  Wewantthesameidea  the  summit  of  the  QuirinaL  The 

to  underetana  the  political  history  of  sohition  has  oome  hy  setting  aside 

Italy,  and  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  both  Pope  and  Emperor  and  cftlling 

it.   The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  have  up  to  the  supremacy  over  united  Italy 

been  the  two  Powers  that  dispoted  the  house  of  Savoy.    Victor  Em- 

for  supremacy  in  Italy — the  one  re-  mannel — ^^11  nostro rv TfaHani ;^)i\mo,'" 

presents  a  homo,  the  otlier  a  forein^n  a.s  the  Florentine'^  nftVot innately  call 

<lynasty.   It  is  tliis  which  has  brought  him,  is  the  leaat  ituiian  Uy  ra^re  of  all 

ue  foreigner  into  Itafy^—duringfonr-  the  Italian  princes.  But  the  move* 

teen  centuries  intervcntif^n  hn<--  l>cen  ment  towards  unity  wante'l  n  '  hnm- 

the  rule  and  non-intervention  tiie  ex<  pion.   The  King  of  Sardinia  oticred 

ceptioD.  The  epochs  of  Italian  his-  niniself ;  and  wer  beins  tried  for 

tdy  may  thus  be  divided  into  seven  yean  and  found  loyal  to  uie  Statute, 

in  all,  six  of  which  are  past,  and  the  as  no  other  Italian  prince  ever  has 

seventh  is  about  to  begm.  They  <ure  been,  the  crown  of  Italy  has  been 

as  follows :—  laid  at  his  feet ;  and,  under  a  con* 

1.  The  Lomliaid.  stitntlcnal  Kinj:^,  she  looks  forward 

2.  The  Frank.  to  that  combination  of  unity  and 

3.  The  Saxon.  independence  which  neither  Pope, 

4.  The  epoch  of  RepiiUios.  Emperor,  nor  Republic  liaa  hitherto 
ft.  The  SpiTiiard  given  her.    Tfm.s  the  seventh  f']*'>«  h 

6.  The  Austrian.  of  her  history  is  the  firoit  of  the  ex- 

7.  The  ooming  epodk  of  Independ-  perienceof  the  former  six.  We  must 

cnce  and  Unity.  read  the  lessons  of  the  past  aright  to 

During  five  of  these  six  epochs  of  nndei  Btand  the  path  upon  which  Italy 

Italian  history  Italy  has  been  held  m  now  entering  with  such  a  confident 

under  by  the  foreigner.  During  one  step.   It  is  the  same  as  if  you  had 

only  din  sho  i  iij^oy  Iier  independ-  lost  your  way  at  the  Seven  Dials  in 

ence,  and  that  not  owing  to  her  own  London,  and,  after  searching  down 

strength  so  much  as  to  the  weak-  six  of  the  streets,  you  at  once  struck 

nasB  of  her  neighboms.  The  seventh  into  the  seventh,  sure  that  this  must 

epoch,  which  is  now  dawning  upon  be  the  right  one.    So  it  is  that  the 

her,  will  be  one  both  of  liberty  and  six  epochs  of  Italian  histoiy— five  of 

unity.  During  the  fourth  epoch  Italy  unity  without  independence,  and  one 

owed  her  independence,  not  to  her  of  independence  without  unity — have 

own  unity,  for  she  was  parcelled  forced  her  to  enter  upon  the  seventh 

out  among  a  number  of  petty  lepuh-  epoch,  in  the  hope  of  finding  unity 

lies,  waging  perpetiml  wars  on  earli  and  iTi<l<'penden('e  combined  at  last, 
f'tlicr,  but  to  the  lull  which  foUov.  •  1       i.  The  fust  is  the  Lombard  epoch, 

upon  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauleu  When  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the 

dynasty,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Heruli,  deposed  the  last  Augustus, 

house  of  Hapsburg  to  greatness  by  its  in  476,  so  little  did  he  prize  the 

Ave  fortunate  marriagea  title  of  emperor,  that  it  remained  in 

Italy  has  never  yet  been  both  united  abeyance  during  a  full  centiury^  until 

and  independent  until  now.  If  she  the  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius 

ha.s  been  united  it  has  been  under  and  Narses,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 

the  sway  of  the  stranjrer  ;  if  inde-  century.    But  the  Greek  Emperor  did 

pendent,  she  has  not  been  united,  not  long  enjoy  the  undisputed  pos- 

These  are  the  lessons  which  her  past  session  of  Italy-  In  568,  the  inva- 
history  tenrhr^.  All  her  great  writers  sion  of  the  Lombards  becran;  and 
from  Dante  to  Gioberti  and  Balbo   from  568  to  774  twenty-one  Lombard 

hsveseen  this,  and  have  recommended  kings,  during  206  years,  succeeded 

some  point  of  unity  either  in  the  Pope  each  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Northern 
or  the  Emperor.  This  is  the  theme  Italy,  of  which  Pavia  was  the  capital, 
of  Dante's  treatise,  "De  Monarchic"   They  were  far  from  masters  of  the 

3«» 
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entire  of  Italy.  Rome,  and  the  ter- 
ritories aiTtuTif!  ir,  as  well  h'^  "Rnvm- 
na  and  tlie  »^hurcA  of  the  Adrmticv 
verended  by  the  exarch  or  lieuten- 
ant of  tlio  Emperor  of  fVmstaiitinoi  lie. 
In  tlie  South,  the  Greek  niunieipali- 
tie^  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  aud  Anuilfi. 
were  repnblicB,  owning  a  nominal 
aliednnce  to  the  successors  of  Con- 
fitautinc ;  and  Venice  aud  Sicily  were 
too  poor  and  too  remote  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  northern  conquer- 
ors, liiit  ^^•Ith  these  exceptinn?,  the 
rest  of  lUily  acknowledgetl  the  Lom- 
hud  sway.  At  leiiL^li  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  these  rondnernru,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  tliu  city  of  Rome,  which 
still  held  out,  tcnacious  of  its  inde- 

EDndence,  on  relijrii^ns  as  well  as  i>o- 
tical  grounds.  The  Lombards  were 
bated  by  the  Bomana,  not  only  as 
barbarians,  but  also  as  heretics,  rride 
of  religion  came  to  tlie  f!U]>port  of 
pride  of  race  in  this  resiHtauee^  to 
the  occuoatiou  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Italy  by  tlie  Lonil'unl  kini^s.  But 
help  could  no  longer  be  obtamed  from 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  exarch 
had  not  been  able  to  hold  Ravenna, 
much  less  couM  he  garrison  Rome. 
In  tliis  extreuiity,  the  Pojies  looked 
to  the  west,  since  all  help  had  failed 
from  the  east.  One  race  of  bai- 
Ixirians  was  called  in  to  extirpate 
another  ;  aud,  iu  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy and  inde|>enil(  lue,  the  Franks 
were  invited  a.s  deliverers  from  the 
oppression  of  tiie  heretic  aud  hated 
Lonibard.s.  Thus  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  set  the  example  of  seeking 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
The  Fmnks  were  set-oif  against  the 
Lombards,  and  the  old  fable  of  the 
horse  asking  umn  to  take  up  his 
(piarrcl  a<,'ainst  thi-  stat',  bet'an  tn  lie 
upplicaltle  to  Jtaii:in  affairs,  as  it 
oitcu  has  been,  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  French  interposition  of  la.><t  year 
was  only  the  old  gHioe  played  over 
again,  with  this  difference,  that  Sar- 
dinia, and  not  the  Pope,  headed  the 
patriotic  party  in  the  demand  fi>r 
assistance  from  one  foreigner  to  drive 
out  another.  Thus  ended  the  Loin- 
bard  dynasty  in  Ital.v.  After  an 
»'x;>trnre  of  :>('(;  yeaif<,  it  had  become 
Italianized  as  much  :i3  the  Saxons 
were  Anglicised  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Nonnaii  eonquest  They  were  fo- 
reigners only  in  name  ;  und  it  is  very 
questionable  if  patriotic  reasona  alone 
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would  have  induced  the  Pope  to 

call  in  the  Franks  to  drive  out  the 
Lombards.  A  theological  quarrel 
was  then  raging  between  Rome  and 
CJonstantinople.  The  Greek  Emperors 
had  taken  tne  side  against  the  n!*c  of 
images,  and  the  Bishops  of  Konie  the 
ride  for  them.  An  icouoclast  (ireek 
eTn]iernr  was  therefore  as  hateful  to 
the  orthodox  part^'  of  Home  as  a 
heretic  Lombard  kmg.  The  Prank- 
ish kings  followed  the  use  of  Rome 
in  both  these  do(  t lines,  and,  there- 
fore^ upon  their  lieads  only  (x>uld  the 
anomting  oil  be  poured— they  only 
could  claim  to  he  kings,  rci^niiiik' 
in  righteou.sne.ss;,  according  to  the 
eonception.s  of  those  day:?.  Thuij  it 
was  that,  on  Christma.H  Day,  in  the 
year  80(>,  Pope  Leo  HI.  cmwnH 
Charlemagne,  in  Rome,  ^ith  the 
crown  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Italy  passed  at  once  under  the  en- 
premacy  of  the  Franks. 

2.  The  second  epoch  contains  little 
(o  attract  our  interest  For  a  century 
and  a-half  the  descendants  of  Charles 
held  Italy  by  the  same  tenure  as 
(iermany  and  France,  as  fiefs  of  the 
same  great  empire,  once  united  under 
t1  >  sceptre  or  Charles  the  Great, 
i  liis  Oarloviugiau  era  is  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages.  Italy  suf- 
fered much,  butsufferetl  only  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
light  of  one  civilization  had  now 
(piite  gone  out,  and  that  of  another 
had  not  y(  f  bci,nni  to  dawn.  The 
state  ot  war  was  then  the  normal 
condition  of  Europe.  The  little  learn- 
ing that  rcmainca  luul  tied  into  the 
nioiiaster>%  there  to  hide  and  wish 
for  tiie  da}'.  Religion  could  not  pierce 
through  the  mieta  of  aopmtiticm; 
it  was  like  a  winter's  sun,  which 
Ff'cms  to  cause  the  vajwurs  it  cannot 
disperse.  At  last  order  took  its 
rise  out  of  this  chaos.  Hie  rights 
of  war  were  the  first  to  be  rcspoeted. 
Out  of  the  necessity  tor  self-defence 
there  grew  up  the  feudal  system,  in 
which  man  \\ai<  united  to  man,  and 
Horicty  linked  into  a  chain-annour 
for  tiie  defence  of  the  weak  agtviust 
the  strong.  Out  of  feudalism  grew 
chivalry,  respect  for  women,  the 
claims  of  the  villeins  to  protection 
aud  support ;  and  in  the  wake  of 
these  institutions  commeree  began  to 
appear— feeble  at  first,  and  much 
hindered  bv  brigandage,  but  gather- 
ing strength  with  time,  m.  prolectinig 
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itself  within  walls  of  its  own  against  Hemy  III,  oUked  the  people  to  re- 

the  iMwons  who  took  black-mail  nounce  the  ri^t  which  they  had 

where  and  when  they  could.  hitlierto  exercised  and  so  creatly 

This  was  an  era  of  misrule  in  abused,  of  taking  part  in  the  dection 

church  as  well  as  in  state.    The  two  of  the  Popes.  He  named  four  Popes 

centuries  from  800  to  1000  are  those  in  succession,  wlmin  lie  chose  among 

which  the  advomtca  of  the  Papacy  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  the 

cannot  look  back  to  without  shame,  clergy  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 

As  the  Saviour  slept  during  the  storm  thus  powerfully  se(!on(lt'tl  the  spiritof 

on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  so,  nceording  reform  whii'li  bopni  t<»  animate  the 

to  Bttroniusi  the  haxk  ot  Peter  was  Church  from  the  eleventh  century, 

nigh  foundoing  in  those  dark  ages,  III.  The  third  epoch  is  that  of  the 

"  t«<muse  the  ^viour  winked  at  these  German  Emperors.    In  951,  Otho  I. 

enonnities  until  the  time  of  ven-  of  Saxony,  King  of  Germany,  forcetl 

geance  had  fully  come."  Wealth  had  Berenger  IL,  who  then  reigned,  to 

corrupted  Christian  Pontiffs,  as  it  had  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal ;  and 

heatli'-n  coiiqurToi'!^.    As  Alcxnn-icr  in  W\  Otiio  entered  Italy  a  seooml 

the  Great  died  in  a  drunken  deluuich  time  with  his  Gtirmans,  was  crowned 

in  Rnbylon,  so  Rome  became  the  at  Rome  with  the  title  of  Emperor, 

Pope's  Babylon.  The  Papa^  became  and  scut  Bercnger  II.  to  end  hisdaya 

the  highest  object  of  ambition,  not  to  in  a  fortress  in  Germany.  It  was  not, 

the  sacerdotal  order  only,  but  to  anv  however,  till  the  reign  of  Conrad  the 

baron  or  adventurer  who  could  climb  Sntic  that  the  German  emperors 

into  the   chair  of  Peter.     Mir  ti  ;  ulished  their  right  to  the  crown 

for  the  enmc  rea<'on  that  Hcki.  tiie  ui  lta'y.    The  erown  of  Germany  wa.«* 

New  Zealander,  c^inie  to  Enj^huitl,  elective,  and  genetally  fell  to  the 

ami  pretended  to  be  civilized,  in  order  cldef  of  one  of  the  great  houses  of 

that  he  might  curry  back  with  liim  Swal-ia  t-r  Franconia ;  but  how^  the 

tire-arms  to  destroy  his  enemies,  »o  asuunaly  arose  that  the  German  i>eo- 

barons  notorious  for  their  roljberies.  |>le  should  choose  an  Italian  king, 

and  young  lilxtrtines,  recommendea  is  not  so  easy  to  trace.   It  was  an 

only  by  the  favour  of  some  lioman  anomaly  so  stninsre,  that  it  can  only 

ladi^  not  uafreouently  fill^  the  be  understood  by  comparison  with 

pantincal  chair.  "Thus,  Theodora,  a  another— the  right  of  the  Bishops  of 

woman  of  noble  rank,  but  wlio  rivals  Rome  to  govern  Kome  by  the  pre- 

in  the  annals  of  Christian  Rome  the  tended  donation  of  Constantine.  The 

inlumy  which  those  of  the  pagan  city  fiction  that  Constantino,  in  dqiarting 

attribute  to  Messalina,  acquired  in-  from  Rome,  conmiittedto  it«  Bishops 

fluence  enough  to  dispose  of  tin-  tin  ra  his  sceptre  and  robe  of  state,  his  paliice 

at  her  pleasure.    Her  daugiiters,  of  the  LsiterHn,  and  all  other  emblems 

Theodosia  and  Alarozia,  inherited  her  of  TOvereignty,  was  devoutly  believed 

vices  and  her  power,  and  an  appoint-  during  tliose  ages  of  faith.  One 

ment  to  tlie  Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiction  thus  prepared  the  way  for 

more  than  once  bestowed  as  the  re-  another.   The  heir  of  Constantine's 

ward,  or  even  the  purchase,  of  a  fa-  power  in  Rome  was  also  the  successor 

vourit/'  paramour.    Laymen  of  noto-  of  Peter,  the  PVince  of  the  Apostles, 

rious  character  ivcrr  elevated  to  the  and  tliercf'-r*'  lii2:lier  tlian  tlie  kings 

Papal  throne  ;  and  at  last  decency  of  the  earik  ;  lic  was  not  only  a  king 

was  so  i^ir  loi  gotten,  that  when  the  himself,  in  right  of  the  donation  en 

death  of  the  Pontiff  occurred  too  Constantine — he  was  also  the  maker 

soon  for  the  grandson  of  Theodosia,  of  kings.  The  iconoclastic  Emperors 

alt  canonical  mles  were  violated  in  of  Constantinople  had  forfeited  their 

favour  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  and  title  of  Augustus  on  account  of  their 

the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  by  a  heresy,  and  Leo  III.  had  solemnly 

boy  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  bestowed  that  title  on  Charlemagne, 

of  eighteen  years."*  At  last  the  Qw-  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  in  Rome, 

man  Emperors  stepped  in  to  put  an  on  Christmas  Day,  80(i.    Thus  the 

end  to  the  scandal,  to  choose  among  elective  crown  oi  Gerinany  carried 

the  competitors,  and  to  depose  a  Pope  with  it  uu  hereditary  right  to  the 

who  put  all  Chiiatendom  to  the  bluso.  golden  crown  of  Rome ;  and  Othn  the 

—       ■                             I  ■   I  Ty>— — 

*fiatt'8  Xtal^,  voU  i.,  p.  69, 
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Saxon,  in  supplanting  the  Carlovin- 
giaii  i!>Tia.^ty,  '»t(^y»pf^<l  iiito  tlieir  place 
ua  Kiiig  ui  iluly  and  Emperor  of 
Kome.  Thus  there  grew  up  the  fic- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation,  and  thua,  for 
three  centuries,  the  elect  of  oertain 
Teutonic  tribes  confiidered  himself  the 
rit'litful  king  of  Italy,  and  led  his 
armieii  there  to  clami  submission 
from  the  dties  of  Italy,  and  to  ob> 
tain  coronation  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy  and  the  golden  crown  of 
liome.  Con;5equently,  out  of  two  fic- 
tions, a  very  tremendous  reality  grew 
—a  feud  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Emperors^  which  lasted  two  centuries, 
and  ended  in  the  destmctlon  of  botb. 
Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fen,  died  on  a  scafTold  in  Naples,  and 
soon  after  the  Popes  expiated  their 
111]  of  amlntion  by  a  seventy  years' 
exile  in  Avi^Tion. 

Into  the  details  of  this  long  fend 
our  space  would  not  permit  us  to 
enter  here ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
it  hcT.vi  with  the  dispute  al)out  in- 
vestitures, between  Hildebrand— af- 
tenrarda  Pope  Gregory  VIL— and  the 
Emperor  Henry  I V.   It  was  no  vul- 

fir  ambition  on  either  side.  The 
mperor  conceived  that,  m  the  heir 
of  AnffOStniL  he  was  sovereign,  re- 
sponsible only  to  Grod,  and  that  the 
command  to  render  unto  Otesar  the 
things  that  were  Caesar's,  included 
at  least  the  right  to  invest  bishops 
with  the  temporalities  of  their  see. 
Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Clnny,  made  the  yeiy 
natural  mistake  of  looking  on  the 
world  through  the  gratings  of  a  clois- 
ter. As  Amtoxeuus,  the  musician, 
conceived  that  the  world  was  gov- 
erned by  harmony,  so  Hildebrand  the 
monk  believed  it  to  be  governed  hy 
the  rules  of  a  monastery.  In  the  um- 
vcrse  he  saw  but  God,  tl»«  priest  his 
sole  minister,  and  mankind  obedient. 
He  designed  that  the  whole  priest- 
hood should  be  moved  by  a  single 
wiU,  and  shoidd  know  only  one  i)a8- 
sion— tliat  of  converting  the  world 
into  a  theocracy,  hke  the  Jewish  of 
old.  The  Ohurai,  he  saw.  was  secu- 
lar, and  therefore  no  wonaerthat  the 
St-ate  was  profane.  like  the  poor 
parson  in  Chaucer — 

**Anil  he  would  ftildthu  proverb  then  fchewto: 
Tliat  if  gold  rusts',  whiit  must  iron  do? 
And  if  a  prieit  be  foal,  in  whom  we  tniat^ 
Uow  iiuct  it  with  a  niaa  of  lewed  lutt?^ 
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\Miat  St.  Bernard  had  done  for  the 
regulars,  that  he  would  do  for  the 
secular  clergy.  Celibacy  had  luug 
been  looked  on  in  the  West  as  the 
only  lawful  state  for  the  ]  rir?thoo(L 
Hildebrand  resolved  to  euibrcc  ceh' 
bacy  on  all  orders  of  the  dergy,  and 
to  put  an  impassable  barrier  between 
the  clerical  body  and  secular  in- 
fluence. AH  intervention  of  the  secu- 
lar poiwer  in  the  dislaibation  of  the 
dignities  of  the  Church  was  simony; 
—it  was  selling  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  money.  Corruption  had 
crept  into  the  See  of  Peter  itself.  In 
1059  he  obtained  of  the  Council  of 
Latenm  that  the  election  of  Pop^ 
should  he  vested  in  the  Gaidinals, 
and  that  the  li^fht  of  the  people  or 
emperor  to  a  voice  in  the  euoice  of  a 
bishop  should  cease. 

The  supremacy  of  theChurefaom 
the  State,  and  of  the  Pope  over  the 
Church  the  centralisation  of  all  au- 
thority in  one  luun,  and  that  man  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  God's  Vicege- 
rent on  earth— had  been  the  ideal  of 
maayj  but  Hildebrand  was  the  first 
who  made  it  wear  the  apoeanuee  of 
reality.  For  a  time  Hilaebrand  ac 
coinplishcd  the  vast  revolution  he  had 
undertaken.  For  a  time  the  world 
appeared  transformed  into  a  great 
(  arthusian  mona.stery.  His  triumph 
was  ccm)plcte  when  the  only  rival 
that  defied  his  anathemas  stood  shiv- 
ering for  three  dayw  in  the  gateway 
of  the  Castle  of  Canoza,  while  the 

Sound  was  covered  with  snow,  bciore 
e  successor  of  Peter  would  give  the 
successor  of  Caisar  the  absolution  he 
sued  for.  But  tyranny,  as  the  Greek 
poet  sa^  Sj  only  rushes  up  the  height 
to  precipitate  itself  down  the  steep. 
From  the  moment  of  his  unseemly 
triumph,  the  power  of  Hildebrand 
began  to  decline.  He  had  put  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  anointea  kion, 
and  the  world  was  shocked  at  the 
presumption.  The  mass  of  mankind 
»  seldom  carried  fiv  sway  hy  theo- 
ries, however  individuals  may.  Re- 
turning common  sense  is  shocked  by 
a  theory  pushed  to  extravagance. 
Without  tne  sensible  aid  of  miracles 
theocracies  soon  bcro^nr  as  ocular  ss 
other  governments.  He  who  would 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Elnah,  must  also 
act  in  tiie  power,  ana  keep  up  the 
flagging  belief  of  mankind  by  fii£m« 
and  wonders.  The  reaction  thus  was 
iuevitiiUfl.  MaoUnd  aie  WMxifld  Of 
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being  tutored  into  good,  and  even  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  wiia  foimd  to  be  as 
secular  as  other  rulers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  city  and  nroviBOe. 
The  ]>riost  who  defied  the  Emj^eror, 
and  who  gave  away  kingdoms,  U6  if 
tboie  wboni  lie  blMwd  wero  blessed, 
and  those  whom  he  cursed  were 
rrursed,  wa^^  hini^olf  defied  by  the 
rude  barons  of  Konie.  The  Ceuci,  tiie 
ancient  family  of  Crescentius,  issued 
from  their  stronghold  in  tlie  mole  of 
Hadrian ;  the  Orsinis  had  fortified 
the  tomb  of  Augustus,  and  the  Strvm 
^ientonm  Dei  ofUBn  became  a  miser- 
iible  servant  of  men.  Hildebrand 
then  called  in  the  Normans  to  rescue 
him  from  hk  imdutiAil  lieges,  wbo 
burnt  the  city  and  sold  almost  all  its 
inliabitants  into  slavery.  Henry  IV. 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Gregory  VII. 
died  an  exile  at  Salerno.  They  show 
ilia  tomb  there  to  this  dav.  It  is  a 
striking  rcliection  that  hildebrand. 
the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  who  created 
the  Caidinilate,  who  made  odibMj 
imperative,  who  elevated  the  priest 
above  the  layman,  and  the  Pope  over 
all,  has  no  monmnent  in  St  Peter'a 
Tiiat  mausoleum  of  the  Popes  does 
not  contain  his  ashe.-*.  He  died  an 
exile  in  jSuples,  and  m  altered  i**  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  a  French  abbtf 
visiting  Salerno  the  other  «i:iv 
markeu,  that  while  the  relics  ut  hoiue 
obscure  martyr,  beheaded  before  a 
marble  column,  are  an  object  of  vene- 
ration in  the  Catheilral  of  Salerno, 
the^  tomb  of  Gregory  VII.  is  hardiy 
notieed. 

"I  saw,"  he  says,  ''a  pious  woman 
adorn  with  flowers  the  marble  column 
which  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyr — but  nothing?  of  the  kind  was 
«ver  D^d  at  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
the  Msolute  dtnninlon  of  the  Papacy. 
Evcrj'  hour  of  the  day  prayers  and  vows 
are  offered  up  in  the  somtoe  ciypt»  but 
tione  eanro  to  Kneel  down  beftne  the  altar 
of  Gregory  VII  The  Church  has  made 
a  saint  of  him  and  has  rightly  done  so." 

The  Abb<^  elsewhere  remarks — 

"  For  he  sought  her  glory,  and  desired 
tiiat  those  worldly  powers  wbose  pride 
nothing  else  could  abate,  should  bow 
down  to  her.  DoubtloM  he  deceived 
hlniislt'  in  wishing  to  assnrne  Ibr  the 
Papacy  a  double  power,  temporal  as  well 
at  s^tuaL  This  strange  coofuaion, 
whiehHie  men  of  hit  age  weie  mdy  to 


admit,  and  out  of  wiui  ti  lie  created  the 
doflrmaof  tlie  i'apacy,  such  as  the  middle 
ages  understood  it,  was  the  £ilal  cause 
of  his  overthrow.  It  would  be  for  that 
truth  which  comes  from  God,  and  which 
is  imperishable,  a  dismal  prsosdcnt.  if 
error  like  this  would  produce  good.  God 
ha^  not  go  cuustituted  those  works  which 
proceed  iVom  his  will.  A  usurpation  of 
the  temporal  sword,  even  with  the  pre- 
text of  the  legitimate  defence  of  the 
Christisii  commonwealth  against  the 
oppression  of  tyrants,  however  popular 
that  plea  was  during  the  middle  ages, 
tould  bring  no  good  to  the  Papacy.  We 
will  admit  there  was  in  this  some  poli- 
tical craft— the  liberalism  perhaps  of  the 
ape  was  lu  re  working  under  shelter  of 
the  oo^  itiea  that  could  counteract  brute 
Ibree.  Bat  tlds  was  not  the  true  policy 
of  the  Gospel — '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  and  when  this  kingdom  shall 
be  viilhlj  realised  on  earth,  the  swecd 
whi6h  llays  shall  not  need  to  be  drawn 
under  the  tiieocracy ;  it  will  have  rusted 
la  its  scabbard  for  ages.  A  new  world, 
new  idc«-s,  ,1  power  of  a  ne^r  order  shall 
then  be  raiseil  over  the  ruins  of  this 
worid,  that  still  worships  force,  of  those 
ideas  which  so  o>Ktiiiatoly  clincr  to  the 
past,  and  of  that  nuwer  wiucii  wishes  to 
rale  by  wlthholdbg  ttborty."* 

The  war  of  inve8fcitun%  vhich 

lasted  more  than  sixty  years,  accom- 
Dlished  the  disaolutiou  of  every  tie 
Detween  the  diflerent  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Bat  out  of  this 
war  between  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
I>eror  the  Italian  KcpubUcs  took  their 
me.  Between  the  contending  fac- 
tions of  the  Guelph  and  the  uliibel- 
iine  liberty  and  independence  niado 
silent  udvuuceti,  by  incliiiing  now  to 
one  side  and  now  to  the  other,  and 
by  neutralizinf?  the  oppression  of  the 
^^or  bv  deciaring  for  the  Pope, 
or  vtee  tvrw.  Thus,  when  F^edenck 
BarbuNMsa  invaded  Italy  in  1164  the 
eit'wH  of  North  Italy  declared  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  League  of  Lombardy  waa  fonned. 
When,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
Milan  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror and  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
League  did  not  lose  heart ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  spirit  rose  under  op- 
pression. For  a  time  the  voice  of 
faction  was  bushed;  Ondpli  and 
Ghibellinc  united  for  the  recoveiy  of 
their  common  liberty.  The  militiaa 
of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Man- 
tua, Verona^  and  Droriao  airived,  on 
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the  27th  April,  1107,  on  tlio  crr^niid 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  Milan.  Tney 
apportioned  among  themselves  the 
labour  of  fcstoring  the  walls.  All 
the  Milanew  of  the  four  villuLrri,  as 
wcU  as  thi)j»€  who  had  taken  rt'tuge 
in  the  more  distant  towns,  came  In 
crowds  to  take  part  in  the  pious 
work ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  new- 
btiilt  city  was  in  a  state  to  repel  the 
insults  of  its  enemies.  They  did  inoi  e 
than  this.  When,  in  October,  117i, 
Frederick,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
sm^,  descended  into  Italy  by  Mont 
OeniS,  he  was  Tiu  t  in  tlie  plains  of 
Piedmont  by  a  barrier  that  he  eould 
not  paaa.  Alexandria,  della  ]>ijglia^ 
or  of  straw,  as  the  Gennans  con- 
temptuouslv  callt  d  its  walls  of  nuid 
and  straw,  liad  been  recently  erected 
by  the  League,  and  so  ealled  m  bmioiir 
of  Pope  Ak'xander  III.,  the  chief  of 
the  patriotii"  party  in  Italy.  It  re- 
sisted ail  the  attacks  of  Frederick 
and  his  army.  After  consuming  four 
months  in  vain  in  it,s  siege  he  wa.s 
obliged  to  retire  to  Favia  :  and,  after 
enduring  a  memorable  defeat  at  Leg- 
nano  on  the  29th  May,  1176,  he  con- 
cluded, at  last,  the  Feace  of  Con- 
stiiuce,  whicii  reco^iised  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Italian  cities,  and 
lai(l  the  foundation  of  that  fourth 
epoch  of  independence  which  we  have 
now  to  describe. 

4.  The  League  of  Lombardy  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
Italian  independence  became  an  ac- 
Imowledged  fact,  through  the  com- 
plete exmrastion  of  the  two  rivals— 
the  Pope  and  tlie  Emperor.  For 
another  century  or  more  the  succes- 
sors of  Frederick  Barbarossa  kept  up 
the  strife  with  the  Popes,  which 
should  be  master,  the  Guelph  or  the 
Ghibelline,  in  Italy.  Like  a  flame 
amooldering  for  awhile  and  bunting 
out  afresh,  the  quarrel  died  and 
blazed  up  with  fresh  fury.  During 
the  strife  mrties  often  changed  hides. 
Innocent  III.  supported  young  Fred- 
erick II.  against  the  nominee  of  the 
Gnelph  party  in  Germany;  the  Guelph 
cities  of  Italv,  again,  would  sometimes 
tfide  with  the  Em]>eror  against  the 
»Poi)e.  At  last,  when  the  crowns  of 
Kaplcs,  Lombardy,  and  Germany  had 
been  united  in  the  person  of  Con- 
lad,  son  of  IMfliick  U,  and  the 


;«  oj  Italy,  plor. 

OliiVlline  jiarty  had  become  ascend- 
ant in  Italy  under  Manfred,  the  son 
of  Oonrad,  the  Pope  resolved  to  in* 

vite  French  inter\ention  to  set-off 
aLuinst  the  growing  ^ower  of  the 
Emperor.  Urban  I\.,  himself  a 
Fnncliman,  invited  Oharles  of  Anjuu. 
('ount  rf  Provence,  and  brother  or 
St.  Louis,  to  invade  Italy;  and,  on  the 
84th  May,  1265,  Chartea  made  his 
public  entry  into  Bome  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  anny,  where  he  was 
solemnly  invested  with  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  hold  under 
a  trilnite  to  the  Pope  of  8,(KX>  oiinres 
of  fjold  and  a  white  palfrey.  Charles 
was  victorious  over  Manfred  in  the 
battle  of  Grandella,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  kingilom  of  Naples, 
and  with  it  of  the  Hohenstaufcn 
dynasty.  Oonradin,  the  last  of  the 
race,  perished  on  a  scafiold  in  Kapl« 
after  a  gallant  attempt,,  like  Miuat 
in  our  own  days,  to  recover  his  crown 
by  makinff  a  desoent  on  Naples,  and 
the  Guelpli  party  was  again  ascendant 
in  Italy.  But  it  was  a  victory  for 
which  the  Papacy  paid  dear.  By 
seeking  French  intervention  in  Italy 
they  made  the  French  ma-sters  of  the 
situation.  French  cardinals  were  in 
the  ascendant  at  Bome.  Urban  IV. 
was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV.,  l>oth 
Frenchmen.  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
willing  enough  to  act  in  the  Guelph 
interest  so  long  as  it  suited  his  policy; 
but  the  Popes  soon  found  that  tltey 
had  only  chan^d  masters,  and  began 
to  incline  again  to  the  side  of  the 
Qemian  Emperor.  Gregory  X.  pro- 
cured the  election  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  founder  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  1273 ;  and  Rudolph,  who 
had  never  visited  Italy  and  was  igno- 
rant of  the  gettgrajthy  of  that  eounti^', 
was,  in  his  turn,  jtersuaded  by  the 
Pope  to  coufinu  the  charters  of  Louis 
le  D^bonnairc,  of  Otho  I.,  and  of 
Henr}'  VL.  of  which  copies  were  sent 
to  him.  In  these  charters,  whether 
true  or  false,  taken  from  the  chancerf 
at  Home,  the  sovereignty  of  the  whote 
of  Emilia  or  Komagna,  the  Pentapolis, 
the  march  of  Ancona,  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  from  Ktidicofaui  to  CepcranA 
was  asiiigned  to  the  Church ;  and 
from  that  period,  1278,  the  Republics 
as  well  as  principalities  situated  in 
the  whole  extent  of  w  hat  ia  now  called 
the  States  of  the  Ohvrdv  were  held  of 
the  Hofy  See  and  not  of  the  Enpenr. 
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Italy  was  now  'l(H:ted  the  In  13(X),  An(b*ea  di  Pisn.  son  of 
Emperor,  an  Kudoipii  and  his  de-  Nicholas,  cast  the  admirabie  bronze 
Boendante,  for  fifty-eight  years,  D«T«r  gates  of  the  baptistory,  at  Florenoa, 
oncL'  «T(i.srft'(l  tliL"  Alji.s  or  attempted  two  years  1>»:fi«ro  tlu^  IV azzo  Vcochio 
to  revive  a  (  Uii!)ollino  party.  But  arose  in  Flnreiico. 'J'lio  L  >L''jin.  in  the 
tlie  decline  of  the  Ghibellinc  also  same  city,  the  church  ul  .Saiita  (  Voce, 
led  to  the  decline  of  the  Guelph  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  d»  I  Fiore, 
pnrty  in  Italy.  The  Pojx-.s  ft'll  nioro  with  its  tloino,  so  miinirt  ilLy  Micliapl 
oad  more  uuder  French  iuUueuce ;  Augeio,  were  begun  by  the  uichitect^ 
and  in  1905  tbe  Archbi:shop  of  Bor*  Amolfo,  nlao  a  scholar  of  Nicholas  of 
tleaux  was  elected  Pojk;  under  the  Pisa,  About  the  same  time  Ciuiabue 
title  of  Clement  V.  This  wn*?  the  and  Giotto  revived  themtof  paint- 
origin  of  the  seventy  year;*'  exile  of  iug ;  Casella,  music ;  and  Dante  gave 
the  Popes  in  Aviijnon,  compared  by  to  Italy  his  Oomedr  Divine :  Villani 
Church  hi-t^riaiis  to  the  h.\rntv  founded  a  school  of  historv;  the ml  v 
years'  captivity  of  the  Jew.'*  in  Btiby-  of  monils  and  philo8(»])hy  began ;  and 
iou.  For  seventy  years  the  Papacy  political  IVeedojn,  which  is  the  life- 
was  little  more  than  a  French  bislin])-  nlood  of  nations,  set  in  motion  all 
ric.  Ill  its  (l^sire  to  disenthral  itself  thoso  springs  of  activity  wliich  liavp 
from  the  voke  of  the  German,  it  had  civilued  nut  only  Italy,  but  tiie  wiiole 
faOen  onaer  the  yet  heavier  yoke  of  of  modem  Europe.  To  this  era  of  in« 
France ;  and  the  effects  of  this  memor-  dei>en»len«x'',  which  lasted  little  more 
able  secession  k  'pt  the  Papacy  n  .  'ik  than  two  centuries,  from  VMm^  to 
and  distracted  for  nearly  fifty  yeuLs  15ih),  ii?  owing  that  civilization  whit  h 
after  the  return  from  Avignon.  is  our  inheritance  to-day,  and  not  to 

III  1 37S,  GrPiroly  XI.  (litMlin  Rome,  that  a  l:c  of  the  f'''ji''<^rr)i''r,  wlii.h 

andtlie  conclave — although  full  three-  only  Ix'gan  with  the  decline  ol  Italian 

fourths  of  the  cardinals  were  French-  liberty.     From  Dante  to  Ariosto- 

men— elected  an  Italian,  Urban  VI.  from  Maliwipina  to  Macchiavelli  ami 

The  French  cardinals  declared  the  Guicciartlini;  from  Nichohis  of  Pi«i 

election  informal,  and  retired   to  to  Kaphael  and  Michael  Augelo,  that 

Anagni,  where  they  elected  Robert  of  of  Italian  independence  was  sIbo 

Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Cle-  the  era  of  her  greatness  in  arts,  lite- 

ment  VII.  This  originated  the  thirty  rature,  and  coninicrce.    "La  )il>erth 

years*  schism,  during  which  Popc^?  e  (piella  che  la  la  civiU^  Scuza 

andantl-Popttexoommnniratctl  l  a  h  o-pitar  prima  la  madre  niuno  vide 

other,  and  the  Papacy  tell  into  such  arrivnre  mai  la  fiL:lu"la."  * 

contempt  in  Italy  that  a  Gueiuh  ^  This  is  the  phUosophy  of  history, 

paity  became  as  impossible  as  a  Ghi-  in  the  admirable  wonls  of  Cesare 

oelline.  TheEmperor  had  al»ilie;ited,  Balbo,  and  nowliere  was  it  more  strik- 

and  the  Popfs. by  clinyins  tn  Fii  iirh  ingly  illustiat(Ml  than  in  Italy.  With 

f rotectiou.  had  forfeited  supremacy  in  the  era  of  independence,  civilization 

taly ;  ana  thus  the  groimd  was  left  arose  in  Italy.  Tbe  daughter  did  not 

clear  for  the  rise  of  those  Italian  Re-  long  survive  the  motlier.    Art  and 

piibPe.^,  which  became  the  centres  of  eoininerce  soon  betook  themselves  to 

eivilj/.;itionand  commerce  during  tlic  freer  lands,  and  Italy  became  what 

Middle  Ages.  Florence,  Pisa,  Venice,  it  has  l>een  for  nearly  three  centuries, 

Genoa,  vied  with  eacli  other  in  tlie  /a  t'-rra  dri  mnrti. 
race  of  commercial  greatness.  A  walk      5  and  (3.  The  til  th  and  sixth  epochs 

througii  the  empty  streets  of  Pisa  are  those  of  Spanish  and  Austrian 

will  read  us  an  instructive  lesson  on  ascendancy  in  Italy.   The  disputes 

the  decline  of  Italy.    Her  duoino,  her  of  the  Pope  and  Ein])er<)r  had  weak- 

baptistory,  her  leaning  tower,  and  her  ened  her,  by  dividing  between  city 

Ounpo-Santo,  are  memorials  which  and  city,  republic  and  republic.  ThuSi 

attest  to  th!^^  day  lier  former  grpat-  Genoa  almo.it  exterminated  tlie  power 

ness.    Nicholas  of  Pisa  was  not  only  of  Pisa  in  1284,  when  5,(KH»  i^isans 

the  architect  of  his  own  citv,  but  to  perished  in  battle,  and  11,000  were 

him  Florenoe  owes  some  of  her  mas-  taken  prisoneni  and  nearly  the  whole 

terpleees.  Pisan  navy  was  either  innk  or  cap- 

••'PenMSttUa  Gloria  d'ltsUa.'*  I4b^  i,  cap.  x.  47. 
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tared.  The  wars  of  Bologna  and  Mo- 
dena ;  the  quarrels  of  the  JBianchi  and 
Neri  of  Florence ;  the  erimee  of  such 

tyrants  as  Ecoehno  di  Romano  and 
(Jaleazzo,  Visconti  of  Milan,  were  the 
fatal  legacy  of  diBcurd  which  the  Fope 
and  the  Emperor,  in  retuinff  from 
Italy,  bad  left  behind  them.  Kt  yi  md 
all  things,  Italy  wanted  a  stron;^  go- 
yemmeut,  some  bulwark  againbt  the 
petty  t^niits  irho  liired  ovrim  and 
(jrtnuan  mercoiiariea,  and  waged  con- 
tinual war  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants. In  yam  her  wisest  states- 
men tried  to  awaken  a  military  spirit 
among  her  citizens.  I^Iacohiavelli 

Kointed  out  that  us  long  aa  Florence 
ired  companies  of  mlventurers  to 
fight  her  l)attle8  solonushe  would  bo 
a  prey  to  divisions  within  and  an 
easy  spoil  to  the  enemy  without.  The 
citisen  consoled  himself  with  the  shal- 
low sophism,  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
hire  mercenaries  and  leave  the  mdus- 
trioos  citixen  fi«e  to  follow  his  own 
craft.  No  volunteer  movement  arose 
in  Italy,  like  that  which  has  startled 
Englana  out  of  her  Munchctitor  uiil- 
lenniumof  peace-at-any-pricc,  and  the 
result  was  a  decline  of  pul  lir  spirit 
iu  Italy,  so  great  that  (Jliarles  the 
Eighth's  invasiau  of  Italy,  in  14H 
was  called  the  campaign  of  chfdk, 
from  the  soldiers  having  only  to  march 
into  the  towns  and  chalk  up  their 
quarters  hi  the  houses  of  the  tmre- 
sisting  inhabitants.  The  result  of  the 
memorable  invasion  of  France  was, 
tiiat  Italy  became  the  battle-field  for 
til  t  y  years  on  which  France  and  Spain 
fought  for  supremacy  in  Kuro}»e;  and 
when  at  last  peace  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Oainhny,  in  1589,  the 
independence  of  Italy  was  sacrificed. 
Spain  became  the  mistress  of  Milan 
and  Naples,  and  dictated  laws  to  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  and  Genoa.  Pora  oen- 
tmy  and  a-half  Spanisli  ascendancy 
was  supreme  in  Italy,  until  the  failure 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  left  the  field  open  to  Aus- 
tria, who  has  held  dominion  hero  for 
another  century  and  a-half,  which 
bringi  the  story  of  Italy  down  to  the 
seventh  epoch,  that  of  mdependence, 
upon  which  she  is  now  about  to  enter. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  map  out  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  this  new  epoch  of  her  his- 
tory. A  year  ago  Italy  was  a  hep- 
tarchy ;  seven  sovereign  States  di- 
vided the  rmfemU  between  then- 


Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  the  Lombardo-VenetiaQ  king- 
dom, and  Sardinia  were  the  sefsn 

ruling  powers,  whose  aim  it  was  to 

divitle,  and  govern  by  dividing.  Cus- 
tom-houses stood  at  every  frontier: 
passports  were  required  to  be  visa'a 
from  State  to  State.  To  travel,  for 
instance,  from  liome  to  Bologna, 
most  travellers  would  pass  through 
Tuscany,  which  requirea  you  to  go 
through  all  the  formalities  of  le^iving 
the  Papal  iStates  and  entering  them 
again,  and  a  day  at  least  was  eon- 
simied  in  Florence,  in  getting  fresh 
visas  to  re-enter  the  rope's  terri- 
tories, which  you  have  only  quitted  a 
few  hours  before.  Inonetwdv«nonth 
tlie  heptarchy  disappeared,  and  all 
that  remains  uf  the  old  divisions 
of  Italy  is  the  city  of  Rome,  around 
which  the  French  army  has  drawn  a 
cordon  which  the  revolution  may 
not  pass.  A  year  ago  the  diploma^ 
Ists  were  busy  at  Zurich,  mapping 
out  the  lines  of  the  Italian  fede- 
ration. The  Pope  and  Victor  Emma- 
nuel were  to  be  friends  and  neigh- 
bouis ;  Parma,  Modena,  and  Toscttqr 
were  to  take  back  their  nmaway 
Didne ;  King  Francis  was  to  give 
Naples  a  constitution ;  and  Teuiee 
was  again  to  be  "  the  pleasant  pla«  e 
of  all  festivity,"  "  the  revel  of  the 
earth,  the  masque  of  Italy, '  under  the 
gentle  rule  of  her  gaoler,  Austria. 
I>ut  the  treaty  of  Zurich  was  himlly 
siixned,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
federation  would  not  work.  The  Pope 
would  not  confederate  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia;  the  duchies  would  not 
take  back  their  runaway  dukes; 
King  Franeis  would  not  oeoome  a 
constitutional  king:  and  AlHilhl 
turned  the  key  on  her  Venetian  prison, 
and  made  her  bondage  more  bitter 
thMi  ever.  A  twelvemontii  has 
brought  with  it  a  change  so  surpris- 
ing that  we  seem  to  have  traversed 
centuries  in  as  many  months.  Instead 
of  a  federation  of  forei^  despots, 
under  French  and  Austrian  protec- 
tion. Italy  aspires  to  unity  and  inde- 
pendence, under  a  king  of  her  own 
choice.  She  has  got  rid  of  the  fede- 
ration, and  now  she  wants  to  ^et  rid 
of  French  protection,  and,  united  in 
herself,  ana  independeBt  of  the  fo- 
reigner, to  govcni  her  owti  affairs, 
without  the  officious  help  either  of 
IVance  or  Austria.  Fuort  i  boHfOfh 
mA  ItaUa/arii  dam,  wwe  hu  nUj- 
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ing  cry  in  the  olden  time,  and  with 
these  she  still  wishes  to  unite  under 
the  tricolour  of  Italy,  with  the  Cro8» 
of  Savoy  in  the  centra  If  M.  Abont's 
anticipation  could  onlj'  ho  realized, 
and  Iviinc  declare*!  a  kind  of  religious 
Cracuw,  garriiioued,  it  may  be,  by  a 
joint  French  and  Sardinian  ganiaon, 
then  the  last  obstacle  to  the  entire 
unity  of  Italy  would  be  disposed  of. 
'*Rome,"  be  says,  *' Bunounded  bv 
the  respect  of  the  world,  as  by  a  wall 
of  China,  would  be  a  kind  of  foreign 
body  in  the  midst  of  free  and  living 
Italy;  but  the  country  would  suffer 
no  more  from  it  than  a  veteran  from 
a  bullet  which  the  suigeou  has  for- 
gotten to  extract" 

Superstition  raves  at  this  solution 
of  the  Italian  question,  and  calls 
iiUtioi&n  aitt'j  da-je—&  pioua  iuunu- 
tation  of  3,(HX>,000  Italians  on  the 
altar  of  Catholic  unity.  But  the 
iluys  are  gone  by  when  such  siicri- 
fices  can  submitted  to.  We  have 
prohibited  Juggernaut  in  India,  and 
Alumbo- Jumbo  in  Africa,  and  Kuro])e 
must  learn  .sense  also,  and  give  up  iu» 
idol,  which  enacts  such  costly  8^icri- 
fioes.  We  do  not  underrate  the  force 
of  superstition  still  lin<,'ering  among 
the  peaiiantry  of  Europe,  and  faunt^ 
by  a  priesthood  who  feel  that  their 
craft  is  in  danger :  but  we  cannot 
force  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  re- 
action which  may  set  in  will  ever  go 
the  length  of  restoring  Italy  to  her 
former  master,  and  settiTiir  up  a 
priest-king  in  Komc,  to  rule  in  the 
Pontifex  Mazimus  style  of  the  sue- 
eessocsof  Hildebrand.  Laprdatura 
18,  we  hope,  a  doomed  institution, 
even  in  liome;  and  Mousignors  must 
give  up  prospeotiTe  l^tioii%  and 
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take  to  the  more  primitive  ofBum  of 
the  priest  and  bisliop.  If  prepared 
for  this,  the  Papacy  may  live  yet  in 
Italy— for  the  quarrel  of  Italians 
with  the  Pope  is  not  yet  j>ro  oris  d 
focisy  but  for  the  latter  only.    It  has 

fone  as  far  as  the  (|uarrei  between 
[enry  VIII.  and  the  Pope;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  a  I*iu8  IX-  may  drive  it 
on,  as  that  uf  his  predecessor  the 
Fifth  Pins,  who  pronounced  a  bull  of 
deposition  on  Elizabeth,  and  so  threw 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  doctrinal  as 
well  as  the  political  Reformers.  The 
grave  of  the  Ronuan  Empire,  with 
the  ghost  .sitting  crowned  ujion  it, 
%vill  ^till  irivc  some  trouble  to  Lurupe. 
Fanatics  will  ti^^ht  around  it,  as 
Greeks  and  Catholics  do  around  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jt'rusalen  on 
Easier  Day.  But  this  will  not  pre- 
vent, though  it  may  retard,  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy.  She  has  passed 
tlu*ough  her  six  periods  of  division — 
the  seventh  will  bring  with  it  unity 
at  last  As  the  Bruce  learned  a  lesson 
of  )(er,s.evernnce  from  the  spider,  who 
six  times  tried  to  carry  her  web  across 
the  room,  and  the  seventh  time  suc- 
ceeded, so  Italv,  after  six  fiulures,  is 
(ttill  encoTiraped  to  try  a  seventh  time 
to  become  a  united  nation.  This 
time  the  attempt  promises  to  snceeed: 
and  that  her  union  may  be  solid  and 
enduring,  must  be  the  hearty  desire 
of  every  lover  of  European  peace, 
"for  Europe,"  as  M.  Sismondi  well 
ob.=;erves,  "will  know  no  repose  till 
the  nation  which  in  the  daik  a^^en 
lighted  the  torch  of  civilisation,  with 
that  of  liberty,  shall  be  enabled 
herself  to  eigoy  the  light  which  ahe 
created." 
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We  have  recanled  tlie  French  work-  livret  ]"  13.  Who  arc  the  judffes,and 

nLanjaschikTandasappraiitioGy  inhis  "vhiit  is  the  fjunishinent,  in  the  CiM 

relation  to  tlie  law.    Let  us  now  no-  ot'  an  offence  urjainst  the  law  ? 

tice  how  the  law  affects  him  when  he  The  "hvrct"  repreaente  two  cha- 

has  reached  man's  estate.   We  have  ractcrs ;  it  fulfils  two  different  ob- 

seen  how  that  i)arentfd  tendornessi,  jeets.    It  is  made  by  law  an  indus- 

wliicli  is  th(Mno?tt  i'h:iriiun<;  of  Frencli  trial  institution,  and  an  in«trumpnt 

charactcristiud,  m  manifest  in  the  laws  in  the  hamls  of  the  police.    From  the 

Ijj  which  French  apprentices  are  pro-  first  point  of  view— that  Is  to  say,  as 

tected;  how,  up  to  twelve  years  of  anindiistrialinstitution— the  "li^Tet" 

ag?,  tlieir  education  is  crmipnUory  simply  a  book  of  reckoniiii,',  to  l>e 

upon  their  parents.    In  France  cdu-  at  auyuiomcut  referrcil  to,  as  to  whe- 

cation  mnst  precede  or  accompany  ther  the  workman  is  **  qnite"  v.  it\i  his 

children \s  labour.    We  left  the  ap-  nristrr,  or  iu  his  debt  :  it  is  a  dailjr 

prentice  at  the  close  of  his  bondage —  cuaraiitef  for  both  sides.  The  "livret ' 

free  to  take  joiuiieymen's  waifcs  :  beini^,  in  sonic  80i-t,  a  <liary  of  the 

emancipated  from  the  authority  of  a  workman's  iHl  orions  life  is  also  an 

master — andoompetenttodemaudhis  unan.swemlile  witncs.^  of  his  fidelity 

"livret"  in  keex)ing  his  eng'agements. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  famons  The  master,  on  his  side,  learns  to 

"!ivret,"orwtorlanan'spa«porti>^.  M.  know  the  workman  with  whom  he 

Ar<l!'j::innejdve8UsallitsuseB— all  the  contracts;  lie  sees,  by  the  entries  ai- 

l>eualliei  which  infraction  of  its  rules  ready  in  the  book,if  ho  has  punctually 

entails:  buthedeclinestoenterfranklv  repaid  the  money  advaneea  made  to 

upon  tne  mcrit>  of  the  system  whicn  him  by  his  former  masters — at  all 

coinpols  every  workman  to  carry  it.  events  those  which  have  l>een  made 

M.  Audigannc  is  a  thorougli  Bona-  within  the  legal  limit.    The  doco- 

partist,  and  this  Bonapartism  tinges  ment  which  declares  the  fidelity  of 

all  his  works.    lie  mny  cn<lcavour  to  the  one  side,  naturally  inspires  the 

persuade  workmen  that  their  papers,  conlidenee  of  the  other^  and  thus 

which  keep  them  under  the  eye  of  the  facilitates  a  friendly  relation  between 

police,  are  uaefid ;  but  he  will  never  them.   Such  is  the  part  which  the 

aucceed  in  reconciling  them  to  such  "livret"  plays  in  the  routine  of  our 

severe  passports.  daily  life.   Its  utility  consists  in  its 

Whatever  may  be.  finally,  our  opin-  keeping  a  faithful  account  of  monij 

ion  as  regards  the  legislation  of  the  advances.   As  an  instrument  of  po- 

"livrets.    says  M.  Audiganne,  it  is  lice,  the  "livret"  is  used  as  an  an- 

still  indispensable  that  we  should  thority  for  reckoning  the  number  and 

know  the  obligations  to  which  it  sub>  the  movements  of  woikmen,  in  eveiy 

jectsus.   We  can  only  place  ourselves  to^\^l. 

at  the  level  of  our  condition,  by  ac-  It  is  now  time  to  ijiveyou  my  opin- 

quiringathoroughknowledjje  of  every  ion  onthis  institutioji.  If  the"livref 

element  relating  to  it.   It  is  impos*  had  only  been  known  in  its  first  as- 

sible  to  do  well  othenvise.     Since  pert,  it  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have 

the  "livret"  exist^  there  arc  a  few  awakened  our  susceptibility.  Initsin- 

pointi^  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dustrial  character  it  possesses  visihle 

m  decided,  and  which  we  will  now  advantaji^ ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 

have  a  little  chat  about :  1.  What,  in  imaginemoro siniplemeansforreckon- 

the  idea  of  the  law,  is  the  aim  of  the  iug  the  advances  which  the  master 

**  livret  1"    2.  Who  are  the  work-  may  make  to  the  workman,  and  of 

men  compelled  to  submit  to  the  obli-  which  we  will  speak  presently.  Our 

gation  of  the  "  livret  1"   3.  How  is  "  livret"  is  to  uh  what  the  ledger  is 

the  "livret  ?"  distributed?   4.  What  to  the  commercial  man.  What 

•re  the  rights  and  obligations  dt  mas-  ^ven  a  fahw  character  to  the  "  livret" 

tea  and  workmen  in  relation  to  the  is,  that  its  eonneiion  with  the  poliM 
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has  sometimes  been  minepreeented 

It  has  been  a.sscrte<l  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  aduiiiii.sirative  police 
in  the  Tarious  little  formalities  which 
we  are  obliged  to  adjust  between  us, 

gave  to  the  "livref  a  hurtful  sigui- 
cation.  However,  without  being 
great  politieiaiifly  we  have  not  much 
aifficuUy  in  comprehending  that  the 
preservatiou  of  order  iu  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  development  of  so- 
ciety: that  public  security  calls  for 
special  measures;  in  short,  that  a 
police  is  necessarv  to  a  state.  The 
police  protects  each  of  us ;  it  prevents 
the  strong:  from  opp^^sfling  tlie  weak. 
"We  are  nut,  then,  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  a  police  measure  is  to  be  offen- 
sive, simply  became  it  is  a  police  mea- 
sure. This  isP.onapartism  pnret  simple. 
Let  jyL  Audiganne  proceedi  however. 

It  is  still  a  qnestion  whether  the 
*'  livret,"  belonging  as  it  does  to  in- 
dustrial order,  would  not  have  been 
better  restricted  to  its  proper  indiit^- 
trial  oharacter,whenit  was  originated, 
in  the  year  I803.  Had  this  simple 
character  been  ;,nven  to  it,  theautlio- 
rities  would  not  have  liad  so  much 
trouble  in  establishing  it  amongst  the 
workhi^^  ela=:-o=;.  AccordinL;  tit  M. 
AttdtgauuCf  however,  the  *'  livret"  is 
now  willuigly  accepted.  He  declarer 
that  the  new  laws  of  1854,  iu  regard 
to  it,  enacted  important  advai.'tages 
and  compensations  to  its  holders, 
which  tend  to  ooanterbalancesome  of 
ti»e  restrictions  which  it  entails. 

The  law  permits  no  exee|ttion. 
^Vorkpeople  of  both  sexes,  belonging 
to  faetories,  workshops,  works  of  any 
description,  or  whctlicr  working  at 
home  for  one  or  several  masters,  are 
all  compelled  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  ^'livret"  No  one  person  la- 
bouring at  an  industrial  occupation  is 
exempt. 

It  u  very  evident,  that  when  once 

the  principle  of  the  *'liviet"  wiis  ad- 
mitted in  law ;  once  the  advanta^cH 
of  the  institution  were  recognised  iu 
the  industrial  world,  there  was  no 
reasonable  motive  for  allowing  differ- 
ences to  exist  between  the  v.-triouH  de- 
nominations of  workmen.  Every  one 
is  subject  to  the  same  rule.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  is,  that  no  distin-tion 
can  be  made  between  the  sons  of  mas- 
ters working  with  their  fathers,  and 
the  other  workmen ;  nor  between  sta- 
tionary workmen  and  those  who  are 
liable  to  change  of  residence. 
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If  one  of  us  were  to  find  work  in  a 
government  workshop,  we  should  not 
the  less  be  compelled  to  have  our 
"  livret."  Understand,  however,  that 
this  would  not  apply  to  the  marine 
arsenals,  if  the  man  were  on  the  navy 
list,  and  subject  to  its  special  rules, 
which  would  put  aside  those  of  the 
workman.  This  is  not  an  exception 
U)  tlte  general  rule,  neither  must  we 
consider  as  one,  thoee  particular  rules 
which  affeet  mutual  benefit  societies, 
settini^  forth  that  the  tliploma  de- 
livered to  each  participating  member 
would  serve  him  as  "livret"  Thia 
diploma  is  a  "  li\Tet/'  We  can  uu- 
derstiuid,  however,  the  kindly  thought 
which,  in  exempting  the  members  of 
the  mutual  benefit  sodetiee  from  the 
exercise  of  a  supei*fluons  formality, 
has  endeavoured  to  aid  an  institution 
thus  prolific  in  benefits  to  the  work- 
ing class. 

The  "livrets"  are  distributed  by  the 
mayor  of  each  couuuune."  Such  is 
the  general  rule ;  but  by  reason  of 
circumstances  particular  to  the  great 
centres  orj)oi)nlution,thi8  act  of  mmii- 
cipai  autii(jrity  is  peilonacd  at  Paris, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prefecture  of  police,  I'V  tlie  Prefect  of 
P<»hce.  At  Lyons,  and  iu  the  "  com- 
jnuncs"  to  which  the  control  of  the 
L\  <)no,se  police  extends,  it  is  also  done 
by  the  Prefect  of  tlie  Rhone,  as,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  prefectures  counting 
more  than  4(),00(>  inhabitants.  * 

In  every  "commune,"  or  in  every 
prcfet  turt',  ac<'oniing  m  the  case  may 
be,  u  register  is  kept,  in  whii  li  the 
date  of  delivei  ance  of  each  "  livret," 
and  the  entries  therein,  are  inscribed. 

This  register  receives  the  signature 
of  the  workman,  or  a  statement  that 
h(>  is  unable  to  sign.  At  Paris  the 
"livrets"  are  written  on  pe]>arate 
ixige^s  winch  are  afterwards  bound, 
like  a  re^ster,  in  chronological  order; 
and  alphabetical  lists  render  an  exa> 
mination  of  them  very  erusy.  Let  me 
explain  to  yo\i  what  are  the  fei>ccial 
formalities  which  workmen  have  to 
l)a.ss  through,  in  Paris.  L^nforeseen 
eircum.stance.s  nii^dit  t  all  a  number  of 
y<m  to  the  workrooms  of  the  capital, 
and  it  is  im{)ortant  that  a  workman 
.should  kni»\v  liow  to  conduct  liinu-elf 
in  his  relations  both  with  those  who 
employ  him  and  with  public  autho- 
rity. 1  now  pass  to  the  w  ay  in  which 
the  "  livrets'  are  distributed. 

The  authorities  cannot  refuse  a  ''liv- 
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ret"  to  n  workman,  miless  lie  has  been 
convicted  of  an  oti'ence,  or  of  a  crime. 
TIm  fbnnalitiei  whien  it  is  neoes- 
mrf  the  worknuoi  ihoold  go  through 

in  order  to  pronure  a  first  "livret" 
are  not  very  irksoma  It  is  sufficient 
for  Mm  to  pfeeent  himflelf  before  ths 

functionary  charged  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  "livrets,"  with  paj^ers 
which  prove  the  identity  and  the 
ponliai  of  the  applicant  Tiie  tes- 
timonials, which  must  be  produced, 
may  vary  according  to  the  place  or 
the  circumstances.  In  the  event  of 
a  workman  not  being  in  a  position 
to  offer  testinioniak,  he  may  still 
obtain  a  ^'livret;"  but  in  tiiat  case 
the  anthoritiflfl  am  power  to  com- 
pel him  to  malte  a  decl^tion, 
stating  his  name.  Chnstian-name, 
place  of  abode,  and  condition.  Xhey 
also  read  to  him  an  article  of  the  law 
which  punishes  with  inipri^nnmcnt  — 
vnryiTVif  froTn  tliree  months  to  a  year— 
any  workman  wlio  obtains  a  "livret" 
by  meens  of  u  false  name,  falw  deda- 
lations,  or  false  certificates. 

The  "livret"  is  on  untaxed  paper  ; 
and  all  legal  forms  are  printed  on  its 
first  pagee.  Thus,  it  ii  unponible  to 
plead  ignorance  m  an  excuse  for  any 
iu£raction  of  the  law  relating  to  it. 
The  **  livret*'  next  gives  the  name  and 
Christian -name  of  the  workman,  his 
age,  his  hirtliplace,  and  his  business. 
It  states  wliether  the  muu.  work/s, 
generally,  for  several  masters,  or  if  he 
i*rlnncr^  tci  one  single  cstnlilisliTi^rnt  : 
and  m  this  latter  cj«e,  the  name  ot  the 
master  with  whom  he  has  last  worked, 
or  with  whom  he  is  then  working, 
must  be  given. 

The  "  iivreta"  are  printed  after  a 
model  jMttern  made  oy  the  aathori* 
ti^  The  price  of  sale  must  not  be 
more  than  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  muttt  never  gi)l>eyuud  Lhe 
sum  of  twopence  halfpenny. 

When  the  "livret'  is  finished  — 
when  its  white  pages  are  entirely 
covered — nothing  is  more  simple  than 
to  procure  another.  The  workman 
presents  his  old  "livrpt"  at  th(^  tnairi>', 
or  at  the  prefecture,  as  the  case  uiay 
be,  and  declares  its  date  and  the  pUce 
of  its  deliverance  ;  also  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  bead  of  the  es- 
tablishment with  wiiom  the  man  is 
working,  or  has  last  worked ;  thirdly, 
the  amount  of  the  balance  he  owes 
to  his  master.  The  old  "  bvr^t"  ia 
then  left  with  the  workiium  im  a  re- 
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cord  of  his  laborion=f  life  ;  a  noto  of 
its  having  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one  being  made  in  it 

In  the  case  of  loss  of  a  ''livret,*'  the 
fbnnalities  necessary'  to  procure  a  first 
(me  must  again  be  gone  through ;  be- 
sides which,  the  necesaary  indieatioas 
mustbe furnished,  to  enable  the  autlio- 
ritiesto  make  the  rer^uired  statemenia 
ill  the  new  "  livret, '  especially  that 
one  which  relates  to  the  money  ad- 
vances. The  declaration  Bicrn^d  by 
the  workman,  is  made  under  the  penal 
clause  already  mentioned. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  obtaining 
or  replacing  a  "livret"  is  infinitely 
easier  than  it  was  formerly.  The  law 
relies  on  the  good  faith  and  honeslgr 
of  the  workman*  pousliing  aUfiilae 
declarations. 

Our  first  obligation  relative  to  the 
"livret"  is  to  procure  one;  after 
whicli  the  dutic-s  of  the  workman 
vary  on  some  i>oint8,  according  to  whe- 
ther he  belongs  to  a  single  astablish- 
ment^  or  whettier  he  works,  generally, 
for  several  masters.  In  the  former 
case,  he  must  cause  to  be  inscribed, 
by  his  future  master,  the  date  of  hia 
entry  into  the  workshop:  and  with 
eveiy  change  of  establisnment  the 
same  formality  must  be  gone  through. 
In  the  second  ease,  the  workman  must 
present  his  "livret"  to  each  of  the 
masters  who  have  confided  work  to 
him ;  iu  order  that  an  entry  may  be 
made  therein,  of  the  day  on  whicn  the 
work  has  been  returned. 

Whenever  a  workman  quits  a  work- 
shop, or  when  ho  ceases  to  work  for 
oneof  the  masters  who  have  employed 
him,  he  must  present  his  "  livret,"  in 
order  that  the  date  of  his  departure, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  eugagements, 
and  the  amomit  to  which  he  rafiy  l  e 
indebteii  to  his  master,  may  be  m- 
Bcribed.  For  the  man  who  works 
habitually  for  several  masters  no  men- 
tion of  his  having  fulfilled  engage- 
ments is  necessar>%  as  every  day  a 
workman  of  this  kind  must  receive 
work  from  one  master  before  he  has 
finished  that  of  another.  This  rule 
then  only  apjdies  to  the  workman  at- 
tached to  a  single  establishment 

A  workman  arriving  in  Pai'is  with 
his  "  livret"  must  present  himself  at 
the  office  for  the  distribution  of  "  liv- 
rets"  belonging  to  the  prefectme  of 
police,  in  order  that  he  may  be  en- 
rolled. He  is  then  ready  to  enter  a 
workshop.  Should  he  aiterwards  quit 
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hif>mf\?tpr,  hp  must,  aft^r  liis  "  livret'' 
has  been  signed,  proceed  to  the  cora- 
mbBttv  of  police,  so  that  the  rignii- 
ture  of  his  master  may  be  legalized. 
It  is  not  necessary  afterwards  to  re- 
turn to  the  grefecture.  The  commis- 
sary himeeli  Mnds  a  notice,  thereby 
keeping  a  ?trirt  a  "count  nf  all  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  holder  of  a 
"  livret" 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  "  li\Tet'*  subjects  the  holder  to 
any  special  arrangements  the  prefects, 
or  oUier  police  authorities  may  make. 
Let  me  sidd  another  important  point. 
Before  the  law  of  1854  was  passed, 
any  employer  had  the  right  to  hold 
the  workman's  "  livret"  in  his  own 
hands.  All  employers  did  not  use 
this  right;  but  tne  majority  did. 
The  rigiit  was  given  to  the  employers 
OS  a  guaranty  for  the  worKman^a 
cnnd  faith  with  them.  But  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  law  imposed  upon 
the  woffcman  to  hare  Ae  ftilfllment 
of  his  engagements  acknowledged  on 
the  "  hvret,"  was  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  employer.  The  new  law, 
therefore,  med  the  workman  fi-omthe 
lialtility  to  'jivo  nji  his  "livret;"  and 
ho  hjis  now  the  niean.s  always  in  his 
huuds,  of  proving  his  itlentity.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  must  be 
alwajrs  ready  to  show  the  "livret" 
when  called  upon  by  the  authorities. 

Workmen  owe  another  advantage 
to  the  new  law.  They  were  formerly 
obUged,  in  chancpn?  their  abode,  to 
procure  a  passpj^rt  (besides  a  "  livret") 
duly  stating  the  place  to  which 
they  were  remoMUg.  This  passport 
cost  them  two  franc&  At  pre^nt 
liieir  own  "  livret"— provided  it  be 
vited — suffices,  aa  long  as  they  do  hot 
quit  France.  This  cist-  in  driven  pja- 
tuitously  i  but  it  is  only  available  for 
theone  aeetinatioii  irhiofa  it  indicates, 
and  is  only  given  upon  a  declaration 
of  the  workman  hnvinq:  fulfilled  hi.'? 
engagements,  and  also  under  other 
conditions,  determinable  by  the  rnles 
of  administration.  The  law  acconls 
this  privilege  to  workmen  only;  »o 
that  if  a  man  quit  the  exercise  of  lii.-i 
trade,  or  if  more  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  i  f  rtificate  of  re- 
moval from  a  workshop  was  made,  he 
ceases  to  be  able  to  chum  it 

The  rights  of  masters  generally  cor* 
respond  with  the  obligations  of  work- 
men. No  master  can  employ  a  man 
upon  ▼hom  tha  law  neoeositates  the 
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ohlis:ation  of  a  "livret,"  unless  he 
possess  the  document^  properly  regu- 
lated. 

The  master  must  take  care,  imme- 
diately on  reeciviuf?  the  services  of  a 
man,  iliat  the  date  of  commencement 
of  such  service,  and  afterwards  that 
of  his  lra\  ing  it,  be  inscribed  on  the 
"livret  '  The  fact  of  the  workman 
being  in  debt  for  money  advanced, 
does  not  free  the  master  from  the  ob- 
liL'ntirm  of  pi^nlnt:^  the  "livret"  of  a 
workman  ieaviu;;  him.  He  has  the 
light  of  maridng  a  debt  on  the  "  Kv- 
ret"  only  up  to  a  certain  amount.  In 
the  event  of  a  workman— from  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control— being 
compelled,  for  a  time,  to  abandon  ms 
busine.'^s,  or  prevented  from  observing 
it«  necessary  conditions,  the  master 
is  still  obliged  to  mark  the  date  of  the 
man's  oeesation  in  hie  "  livret" 

If  a  man  work  iirenenilly  for  several 
masters,  each  of  them,  on  delivering 
the  work  to  the  man,  insciihee  the 
date  of  the  transaction  on  the  "livret,** 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  working  for  several 
employers.  On  the  workman  qnittinff 
either  of  his  ma«iterR,  the  master,  of 
course,  must  trive  a  certificate  of  the 
man's  having  fulfilled  all  engage- 
ments ;  but  should  the  master  or 
chief  of  an  establishment  be  unable 
to  write,  the  dufy  devolves  on  the 
mayor  or  the  commissary  of  police^ 
who  must,  however,  state  the  reason 
of  the  transfer.  If  the  wish  to  leave 
the  master  proceeds  from  the  work- 
man, the  master  is  not  compelled  to 
pay  him  until  the  ordinary  day  ap- 
lx)iQted  for  doing  so  ;  but  if  he  him- 
self gives  the  notice  of  dismissal  to 
the  workman,  he  mnst  immediately 
pay  him. 

In  inscribing  the  "  livret"  with  the 
certificate  of  ftdfilment  of  engage- 
ments, the  master  has  no  power  other- 
wise to  mention  the  workman,  either 
tavourably  or  unfavourably.  If  lie 
has  oomplaittts  to  urge  against  hiin, 
there  are  the  necessary  tribunals  in 
wiiieh  to  do  it  The  "  livret"  is  a  book 
of  reckoning,  and  ought  only  to  be 
considered  in  this  light 

We  now  turn  to  the  penalties  in- 
flicted by  the  law  for  the  infraction 
of  rules  relating  to  the  "livret**  The 
omission  of  any  of  the  prescribed  re- 
gulations would  not  only  be  produc- ' 
tive  of  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
workmaDf  in  di^wiTing  him  of  wofk, 
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hut  would  also  constitute  an  in- 
fra tion  of  the  law,  and  would  lead  to 
a  prosecution  and  penal  condemna- 
tion. 

The  workman  neglecting  to  provide 
himself  with  a  ^'livret"  is  liable  to  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  polioe» 
and  punished  with  the  infliction  of  a 
tine,  the  sum  varjnng  from  one  franc 
to  fifteen.  The  tribunal  may,  in  ad- 
dition, and  according  to  ctrcnm- 
stanoee,  order  an  imprisonment  of 
from  one  to  five  days.  Tlie  8ame  pe- 
nalties wt>uld  be  incurred  by  the  liead 
of  a  business  em])loying  a  workman 
unprovided  with  a  "livret,"  or  who 
Bhoidd  neglect  to  make  the  necessary 
inscriptions  therein,  or  who  should 
write  in  it  any  testimony  aa  to  cha- 
racter, whether  faTourable  or  other- 
wise. 

It  is,  no  donbt,  rare  for  a  master 

either  to  refuse  to  make  the  rcquind 
entries  in  a  "  livret,"  or  to  persi.st  in 
inscribing  those  which  are  prohibited 
However,  irregularities  occasionally 
happen ;  and  snould  any  annoyance 
thereby  accrue  to  the  workman,  the 
judge  cancon>i>el  tlie  master  to  make 
pecuniary  recompense  to  him,  which 
must  be  a(]|judged  and  paid  on  the 
spot. 

Tbecasebeeomei  still  more  serious  if 
the  workman  endeavours  to  procure  a 
"livret"  by  any  means  but  th<)f*e  which 
we  have  mentioued  as  legitimate.  It 
woold  then  be  not  merely  an  infringe- 
ment  of  a  regulation,  but  an  offence 
jiunishablc  by  inipri.'jonment,  the  terra 
of  which  may  vary  from  three  months 
to  a  year.  Any  person  j)roved  to  have 
fabricated  a  false  "livret,"  or  to  have 
altered  an  originally  true  "livret,"  is 
liable  lo  nupri.sonment  varying  from 
one  to  live  years.  We  mnst  add,  how- 
ever, that  .'should  any  extenuating 
uircumslances  be  brought  to  li^ht 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry, 
the  tribunal  Iiaa  auliiority  to  shorten 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  bringing  it 
dowu  even  to  six  days.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  workman 
whom  tnc  law  comi)el.s  to  po8.se8.s  a 

livret"  cannot  inscribe  him.-^elf  on  the 
hiU  of  election  for  the  formation  of 
the  '*Conseil8  d€  prud  *homme^*  un- 
provided with  one. 

The  law  was  formerly  very  severe 
against  the  workman  who  travelled 
A\  1 1 1 1  > ) ut  a  "  livret'*  duly  9ised.  Bef ore 
the  law  he  wa«?  a  vagal Hnid,  and 
liable  to  be  arretted  and  punished  as 
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such  :  and  even  now  be  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  M.  Audiganne  not  to 
start  on  a  journey  without  ha\ing  had 
his  pa]>ers  vised  by  the  authorities. 

It  i.s  curious  to  trace  the  meddle- 
some nature  of  these  laws  affecting 
French  workmen.  The  artisan  wbo 
had  contracted  a  debt  with  his  em- 

Eloyer  had  this  debt  inst  ribed  \ip<^n 
is  "livret;"  and  his  new  employer  was 
compelled  to  hold  back  two-tenths  of 
Ids  wages,  for  the  iiayment  of  the 
debt  to  the  late  nuuster.  But  this 
M  btcm  brought  great  troubles  with  it 
The  artisan  who  owed  money  to  his 
muster  was  his  slave.  The  man  might 
leave  his  employ,  but  it  was  dithcult 
for  a  workman  whose  "livret"  was 
marked  a\  ith  a  heavy  debt  to  obtain 
Work.  Th(!  law  now  in  force  has 
les^cued  these  evils,  bv  limiting  the 
debt  that  can  be  inscrioed  1^  a  mas- 
ter on  a  workmim's  "livret"  to  thirty 
francs;  and  by  reducing  tlie  amount 
tiiat  may  be  deducted  h  um  the  debtor's 
wages,  to  one-tenth.  These  limitations 
have,  of  course,  lessened  workmen's 
debts.  l)ecause  nui«ters  are  not  in- 
clined to  niake  advances  when  they 
have  no  guarantee  for  repayment. 
The  "livret,"  theji,  i.s  a  pa.svsport  wliich 
the  French  worknum  must  cariy,  and 
which  he  must  be  able  to  Bhowtothe 
police  at  any  moment.  The  reader 
wiil  ea.sily  un<l(Tstand  how  this  con- 
stant liability  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  police  may  be  usedaaareprenive 
in.strument,  under  an  absolute  g<»vcm- 
ment  like  that  of  Nanoleon  the  Third. 

We  now  turn  to  the  limitations  of 
the  hours  of  labour  applied  to  adolta 
Tlic  law  declares  the  working  hours 
to  be  twelve  out  of  every  twenty-fom: 
but  this  oidy  applies  to  factories,  and 
not  to  workshops,  proiJerly  speaking. 
The  law  doe.s  not  interfere  with  the 
domestic  privacy  of  the  workman,  who 
is  at  liberty  to  work  at  home  as  loi^ 
as  he  chooser  :  but  in  the  establish- 
ments subject  to  the  law,  piece-work, 
as  well  as  day-work,  are  both  includ- 
ed in  theprescribedhmitation.  Twelve 
hours  is  the  maximum,  and  it  cannot 
be  exceeded  without  an  infringement 
of  the  law.  It  woidd  be  in  vain 
to  UTgd  any  special  arrangement  cf 
master  and  man  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  ordinary  hours  of  labour  :  8in(« 
an^'  such  arrangement  is  null  and 
voul.  Ifthis  private  agreement  were 
pc.-sililc,  masters  would  soon  conipel 
the  workmen  to  exceed  the  twelve 
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hours.  There  is  not  the  saiuo  danger 
when  ftrrani^nieiits  between  masters 

and  men  tend  to  make  tlie  liours  of 
labour  lower  thnn  the \o'^i\\  niaximum. 
With  these  the  law  ducfiuut,  of  course, 
interfere.  In  cases  where  the  law  is 
broken,  the  inmi-hiiuMit  Hilla  entirely 
upon  the  maater,  it  being  tiie  ma&ter 
who  has  the  power  of  fixiug  the  du- 
ration of  work  in  his  establishmeiit. 
When  the  master  prolongs  the  work- 
men's labour  beyond  the  legal  time  he 
is  liable  to  a  mie  of  from  fire  to  a 
hundred  francs.  This  fine  is  made  for 
every  workman  found  at  work  beyond 
his  legal  time ;  but  the  total  fine  in 
one  case,  camiot  exceed  1,000  francs. 
There  are,  of  cnur.se,  works  which 
cauiiot  come  under  this  law,  as  engi- 
neers working  euginesi  printing  otii- 
oesy  dso. 
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Again,  exception  is  made  for  clean- 
ing machinery  after  the  day's  work, 

or  wlien  an  accident  ha.s  (larna^'ed  a 
factory.  Exceptions  are  allowed  to 
dycin;4,  chemical  works,  and  others ; 
but  msist^rs  cannot,  in  any  caw,  ex- 
tend tile  time  of  work  beyond  twelve 
hours  witiiout  having  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  prefect  It  most  be 
underntood  that  a  master  may  keep 
his  establishment  open  n.«?  lonij  as  he 
pleases,  provided  no  workuuiu  in  it 
exceeds  twelve  hours  laboiu-  i>et  diem ; 
in  other  word8»  he  may  have  relays 
of  workmen. 

These  are  the  main  regulations 
under  which  the  young  French  work- 
man  enters  life. 

We  »liall  treat  of  workmen's  com- 
binations in  a  separate  chapter. 


VOBSiair  AVD  oombstio  politicb. 

The  two  small  fMurl^es  in  the  British  posed  objects  of  the  two  parties,  and 

CcMiiMi  n  vi  I'tb,  which  may  be  class-  we  will  ignore  any  other  merely  self- 

ed  as  separatist,  ]»ropnse  to  carry  out  i.sh  designs,  which  have  been  thought 

this  tendency  in  two  forms :  one  fac-  to  be  the  actual  motives.  Certainly, 

tion,  the  modem  school  of  commer*  ekdudve  pretensions  to  any  special 

cialists,  desiring  to  keep  Great  Britain  virtue,  whether  peace  or  patriotism, 

ai)art  from  foreign  politics;  the  other,  invite  suspicion,  and  oniiht  to  he 

the  Irish  malcontents,  wishing  to  du-  rigorously  tested.  They  arc  very  apt 

solve  our  domestie  union  with  her.  to  mask  narrow  and  sordid  passions, 

We  regard  tlie.«;e  notions  lef^s  on  altoLa  ther  different  in  kind  from  the 

their  demerits  as  questions  for  argu-  interests  which  they  afiiect  to  repre- 

rocnt,  than  as  (and  especially  the  sent.   One  of  the  most  humane  and 

hitter)  hobby-horses,  or  citevaitx  de  philo£M)phic  of  Englishmen,  the  sage 

hataille^  mounted  with  the  desi^  of  Johnson,  said  of  ])atriotisn),  tli;it  "it 

gainin|{  other  than  the  illusorv  objecU  u  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 

pToclamied  by  the  bestriding  Knights-  But  this  dictum  implies  one  who 

errant  makes  a  tnule  of  what  is  among  the 

Thesp  two  parties,  yielding  to  the  highest  human  virtues, 

common  law  of  extreme  measures.  Without  examining  too  closely  into 

now  see  themselves  producing  ana  the  theoretic  patriotism  of  our  separ- 

ai:i,'ravating  tlie  very  condition  of  ati.^^t  compatnots,  or  into  the  views  of 

atfaireeachseverailyisinarms nt^ninst.  the  peacemongers,  we  cannot  eon- 

Tiie  mercantile  party  tried  so  hard  to  grutulate  either  of  these  parties  on 

reduce  British  armaments, as  to  have  anyinactical success.  Lookingabroad, 

rendered   it  nerpssary,  in  order  to  we  do  not  sre  the  French  liorizon  be- 

counterbalance  the  weakness  this  coming  brighter  by  any  increase  of 

body  forms  in  the  body  politic,  to  light  in  the  free  trade  phase ;  or  at 

increase  our  national  defences  ;  and  least,  what  has  reached  us  from  the 

the  Irish  faction  is  so  violent  and  HaiiteSaoneisof  theCouncil-Greneral 

wild  in  its  eagerness  to  serve  their  addressing  the  Emperor  thus : — 

country,  that  people  who  do  not  un-  your  M^eaty  has  afiirmeU  by  new 

derstand  what  the  matter  is,  (juostion  meaai  the  ancient  commercinl  policy  of 

whether  Irishmen  make  good  nfi-h-  France,  and  proclaimetl  hv  f Tts.  that  if 

hours,  and  if  their  country  is  a  sate  you  desired  that  our  puiicy  should  be 

place  to  live  in.  Those  are  the  pro-  prudntfy  pnynMwt,  you  desired  also 
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that  it  should  niliiiiirii%,ilM4%j)ro-  di  San  PetrOj  every  one  is  aware; 

Uctwe."  but  till!  cUiiiii  of  a  nation  to  model  its 

The  italics  are  those  of  the  Ckiuuoil  own  government  is  older,  as  much 

then»elT«s;  tnd  dnoe  the  addreaB  wag,  older  as  the  Seven  HiUa  are  than  the 

doubtless,  seen  and  approved  by  au-  Seven  Sacraments, 
thority  before  it  wfis  delivered,  it  in      In  the  weakness  of  the  shattered 

the  latest  proof  that  tlie  Emi>eror  ol  Italian  goveruuienta  lav,  of  course, 

the  l^nenu  not  inclined  to  abandon  part  of  the  strength  of  the  revdu- 

the  duty  of  f^iving  reasonaljlc  pro-  tionists,  whose  CKurse,  rapid  a.s  it  has 

tectioti  to  their  industrial  interests.  l>een,  was  not  so  sudden  and  H])ontu- 

Among  theoii^lve^  they  regard  the  neoua  04  mi^ht  seem.    Oue  forei^ 

Treaty    •  hribe  to  the  manufaetnr-  yoke,  the  Austrian,   impoeed  uj 

il^  party  "^'^^^  support  the  present  treaties,  and  enforced  by  an  army, 

minis^;  and  the^  entertain  a  belief  was  not  to  be  removed  but  by  the 

that  it  was  the  pnoe  received  by  that  military  power  of  the  greatest  mili* 

party  for  aoqniesoenoe  in  the  annex-  tary  nation  in  the  world.  Of  the  two 

ation  of  Savoy.   This  last  idea  they  last  domcstie  governments,  the  Nea- 

probabiv  derived  from  the  expression,  poUtan,  the  one  least  based  on  super- 

of  a  leaaer  of  that  part^  in  the  Houae  atitious  right  haa  fallen  first,  heeause 

of  Commons,  of  his  willingness  that  the  other,  the  Papal,  is  still  upheld 

Savoy  shouhl  "perish"  rather  than  by  tlic  bayonets  of  that  martial 

occasion  war,  but  that  its  prosperity  nutiun.  A  new  Italian  political  struc- 

was  promoted  hy  annexation,  and  ture  would  not  have  risen  in  har- 

that  there  are  many  nensons  in  Eng-  monious  unity,  had  French  swords 

land  wBo  would  wiilinu'ly  see  this  been  permitted  to  become  the  creating 

country  annexed  to  Frauise  if  the  ef-  power,  in  the  phice  of  legitimate 

feet  were  to  add  one  per  cent  to  possession  of  a  part,  and  of  the  ge« 

their  profits.  neral  national  will.    Alter  the  army 

England,  a  French  province,  may  of  France  had  repelled  the  army  of 

be  supposed  to  be  not  an  abhorrent  Austria,  the  sympathies  of  Teutonic 

idea  to  the  self-seeking  school  of  coin-  Europe  arrayed  themselvea  against 

mercialmonopoliKts, whose un-Engli.sli  iionapartist  pretensions,  and  tlie  I^- 

leaders  consider  an  addition  to  profits  tin  races  were  left  free  to  amalga- 

th»9ummumb<mim.  But  what  gua-  mate.  WhCT  Victor  Emmanuel  smiU 

laatee  have  they  of  gaining  any  mo-  see  all  the  once  severed  States  of 

nopoly  of  manufacturing  trade  in  this  peninsula  under  his  sway,  his 

France?   Do  they  fancj^  the  French  title  will  be  neither  conauest,  nor  le- 

would  suffer  a  competition  usurious  gitimacy,  nor  divine  rignt,  nor  elec- 

to  French  intere8t.s  ?  Egotistic a.s  they  tion  by  "the  soverei^ni  people,"  but 

may  Ije,  air  allies  are  not  lessmiaa-  the  act.'^  by  which  each  State  sliall 

ful  of  nuiijlxT  one.  have  voluntarily  ioined  itself  to  hiij 

While  8urh  idciia  are  entertauied  constitutional  and  honoured  govern- 
in  some  English  brains,  and  the  no-  ment  No  feileral  bond  could  promise 
tion  of  being  united  to  France  for  better.  If  rejiublicanism  should  show 
other  purposes  is  admitted  into  some  head,  this  kmg's  hand  will  be  raised 
Irish  neads,  the  very  opposite  idea,  to  put  it  down;  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
that  of  grand  national  uuitt!!.  is  >n  ac-  i>pcted  that  he  will  not  base  his  title 
tual  operation  in  Italy,  md  is  hiixring  on  the  mockery  of  universal  sulliage. 
M>ber  men  in  Qermany.  It  will  be  a  sufficiently  arduous  task 

With  the  Italians,  the  time  is  png'  to  unite  all  the  prindpKftlitl^  of  the 

nant  with  questions  as  to  their  com-  peninsula  into  a  jrrcat  kingdom,  with- 

plete  nationality,  future  cajiitaL  and  out  the  additional  difiiculty  of  ereat- 

form  of  government  In  a  different  Ing  a  new  pditiosl  eonstitntion.  A 

sense  from  that  contemplated  by  the  democratic  republic,  while  it  intro- 

prnphet,  hnf  in  a  sense  not  without  duced  an  iimovation,  and  oflered  a 

bpintaal  import  uiid  signifieancy,  "a  challenge  to  Europe,  would  involve, 

nation  is  bom  in  a  day."  All  Italy  as  its  first  condition,  a  civil  war  be- 

is  raised  to  independence^  with  the  twecn  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  its 

small  exception  of  Venetia  and  the  promoters.  The  republican  leaven  only 

seat  of  the  Pope.   Of  the  antiquity  affects  part  of  the  States  ol  Northern 

of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter's  title  Italy,  and,  with  the  neighbouring  ex- 

totheterritoxy,  called  the/^otrunofiMi  ample  of  constitutional  goverameat 
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in  Piedmont,  their  people  may  will- 
ingly relinquish  their  historical  ante- 
oednitii  Tmj  certainly  are  natunlljr 

republican.  Sovcrfi^'ns  of  foreign  race 
have  for  generationis  attempted  to 
ettabliflli  toe  tmoiianliifial  eystem,  Imt 
it  fared  no  bettor  than  an  exotic 

plant  in  an  ungenial  soil.  The  mu- 
nicipal, independent,  commercial^  mo- 
nopolinng;  infendal  temper  is  as  nfe  in 

the  trading  towns  of  Italy  as  in  the 
free  Hanseatic  cities.  Their  people 
are  equally  incapable  of  enduring  a 
monarchy,  even  when  constitutional, 
and  of  entertaining  broad  and  OTili<;ht- 
ened  views  of  patriotism.  Their  na- 
tional sympathies  are  restricted  to 
their reqpectiTe  municipalities ;  their 
town  walls  are  their  boundaries, 
and  their  minds  do  not  extend  much 
b^ond  those  limite.  When  they  ad- 
mitted of  a  unioii  with  a  neigfaoour- 
ing  city,  it  was  to  combine  against 
a  third  odious  to  both.  Such,  also, 
was  the  impossibility  of  union  among 
Irish  clans,  the  walls  of  whose  coun- 
tries were  the  river,  the  forest,  the 
waste,  and  the  sky-line  of  surround- 
ing mountains.  Yet,  if  the  seeds  of 
constitutional  cnvennucnt  are  suffi- 
ciently gown  111  Italy,  that  mother  of 
freedom  may  now  ]»e  embra<;ed  by  the 
sons  of  all  Italy,  who,  indeed,  nave 
been  attracted  hy  the  advantai^'ps  it 
has  already  given  to  Piedmont. 

As  to  the  Pontifical  power,  the  po- 
liter of  the  Vatiean  and  of  Pekin  are 
much  on  a  par,  except  that  the  Papal 
power  is  based  on  a  strong  religious 
tnpentitiQa  Certain  antiquated  tra- 
ditions, tending  to  resist  every  thing 
and  change  nothing,  antl  a  niystieis- 
iiw  style  of  diplomacy,  form  the  sum 
ofpobtical  wisdom  in  the  councillors 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun.  Papal  infallilulity  must 
not  be  assailed  in  either  matters  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  or  it  will  collapse 
like  a  balloon.  It  is  upheld  by  a  spirit 
of  despotism  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment unbearable  by  man ;  aiul  if  we 
judge  that  government  by  its  fruits, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  religion  of 
the  men  who  compose  it  a  remark- 
able book  latdT  published  by  Triib- 
nerr,  entitled  "  Prt^liminaires  de  la 
Question  Romaine."  we  read  that  tlie 
Bomans  would  gladly  hang  i'io  Nono 
on  the  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
eeption,  and  would  do  .s<>  if  the  French 
went  away.  The  reason  given  is, 
because  the  Pope  i^  a  corpse  lying 


on  the  Index,  and  galvanised  bv  Aus- 
tria." The  so-called  "  Vicar  of  Cliriiit,'* 
guarded  in  his  city  by  French  sabre% 
and  in  his  country  oy  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  tremblingly  hesitating 
whether  to  ify  away,  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  patriot  chief, 
who  proffers  not  high  pay  and  plun- 
der to  his  followers,  and  who  entered 
the  oapital  of  Naples  under  the  mus- 
zles  of  the  frowning  guns  of  royal 
forts,  attended  only  by  his  personal 
staff,  proclaiming,  by  that  fact,  that 
he  has  the  nation  for  his  body-guard. 

Graribahli's  conduct,  in  declaring  his 
intention  to  attack  Rome,  was  either 
that  of  a  simple  man,  u  tiubtle  one,  or 
of  an  instrument ;  at  any  rate,  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  Piedmontese 
troops  into  the  Papal  dominions,  and 
we  conceive  this  was  what  Garibaldi 
desired.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility  is  upheM,  it  can, 
even  if  confined  to  one  of  the  Seven 
Hills  of  Rome,  turn  that  hiil  into  a 
volcano.  The  history  of  Ohristendom 
teems  with  cases  in  which  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Father  has  been  exerted, 
not  to  pacify,  but  to  embroil ;  and, 
now  that  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
is  menaced,  its  possessor  will  hardly 
forego  making  whatever  diversion  he 
can  to  save  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  See.  lentil  some  government  be 
established  in  tlie  centre  of  Italy, 
which  can  be  maintained  without 
10,<HK>  French  troojw  to  garrison  the 
capital,  and  25,(M)0  condottieri  to  sack 
insurgent  tovins,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  peace.  At  present  the  Frendi 
are  holding  the  Pope  in  depeudenqr, 
thus  exercising  a  control  that  savours 
of  monopulizing  liis  authority  in  cle- 
rical patronage.  The  Papacy  would 
surely  be  as  safe  within  Italian  cus- 
tody as  within  either  French  or  Aus- 
trian, Or  is  the  case  thus  ;  the  nearer 
it  is  seen,  the  less  it  is  liked?  If  tiie 
Italians  <leem  \tB  protectorship  an 
honour,  have  they  not  the  first  title 
to  this  office  I  If  it  is  a  duty,  would 
they  not  discharge  it  faithfully  t  At 
least  it  is  natural  that  their  patriot- 
ism and  religious  feelings  chafe  at 
continued  interposition,  and  violation 
of  the  indepentfence  of  their  country. 

The  site  of  the  Popedom  is  wanted 
for  the  Kingdom  in  Italy.  Nothing 
is  sought  from  the  Pontiff  but  abdica* 
tion  ot'  a  t(  niporal  power  In-  raniiot 
wield.  He  iriii,dit  remain  in  Kome, 
though  surrendering  ;  since  it  is  not 
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Bis  Wahopric,  but  his  kingdom  that  high  time  that  this  popular  sovereign 

would  be  given  to  another.  When  the  should  put  himself  openly  at  the 

First  Na{)()leon  created  his  son  King  head  of  the  gmid  naticotal  ido?8> 

of  Rome  he  did  not  abolish  the  title  mcut. 

of  Pope,  which  is  attached  to  iiome  The  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 

by  an  aeddent,  notneoeManly.  Italy  states  1>y  Hedmont  this  year,  is  hat 

is  no  longer  a  "  gec^raphical  expres-  the  natural  scritience  of  the  invasion 

sion,"  and  Rome  ought  no  longer  to  of  Lombanly  by  a  French  army  last 

be  a  theological  phrase.  year^  and  Victor  Emmanuel  is  as  j  usti- 

Dnring  last  year  all  the  inflnenoe  ned  in  attacking  the  foreign 
of  Piedmont  w:ls  employed  to  restrain  ari«\s  in  the  one  place  as  Louis  Napo- 
the  enthusia-sm  of  the  Pi  i])e's  subjects  icon  w  im  in  falling  upon  the  Aii.^tri;in3 
for  union  with  the  itaiiaii  i^mgaom  ;  in  the  other.  Whether  France  \Mli, 
and  they  see  in  Victor  Emmanuel  their  in  this  latter  war,  pick  up  some  spofia 
natural  protector  aj^iinst  the  abnor-  opinur,  amid  the  confusion  of  revolu- 
mal  military  institution  which  the  tion,  is  a  minor,  yet  perilous  consider- 
Bomish  priesthood  recruited  in  every  ation.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by 
part  of  Europe.  Though  the  sen-  the  Papal  Envoy  at  Vienna,  it  is  said 
tenceof  excommunication,  which  was  that  the  price  which  France  will  re- 
launched against  him  on  profe^ssedly  ceive  for  the  Two  SiciUes  is  Genoay 
political  groundsi  was  not  enough  to  Liguiia,  and  the  islaiid  of  Saidima. 
provoke  a  dedaiiaticni  of  hostilities,  Louis  Napoleon's  application  for  a 
ultimate  war  was  inevitable.  His  Congress  proves,  however,  the  false- 
share  in  Garibaldi's  enterprise  may  ness  of  this  accusation.  We  hear  no 
be  vindicated  on  sound  pnnciples  of  more  of  Prince  Murat  In  the  opinion 
Italian  patriotism,  and  a  foi  c<  usting  of  some  {tersons,  however,  his  preten- 
pohcy,  which,  seeing  that  the  Sicilian  siont'  to  tho  throne  of  Naples  vr\\\  be 
insurgents  should  be  asaiated,  knew  put  lurward  when  the  proper  time 
that  a  declaration  of  war  against  Na>  comes;  tltat  time  being  foreseen  by 
pies  might  have  defeated  the  purpose  those  wlio  disbelieve  in  tlie  possiV>ility 
of  unity,  by  dividing  the  peninsula  of  a  united  Italy,  and  who  think  that 
into  two  hostile  camps.  TheNeapoU-  the  federal  project  of  Villa  Franca 
tan  territory  has,  in  consequence,  be-  may  yet  be  carried  out  with  certain 
come  annexed  to  tlie  PiednionteRc,  nKxlineatiotif*.  If  the  idea  of  Italian 
not  by  force  of  northern  arms,  but  unity  succeeds,  Austria  will  have 
by  local  adhesion.  So  no  memcnr  eren  more  reason  to  ngoice  than  Eng* 
of  defeat  will  cloud  future  provincial  land,  since  the  Latin  pcninsida  wul 
vanity.  No  spirit  of  revenge  finds  in  future  notpander  to.  but  check  the 
place  in  the  manly  breast  of  the  ambition  of  France.  Tne  Emperor  of 
^  King  Oalantuoroo,"  who  resolves^  the  latter  conntiy  was  in  favour  of  a 
he  proclaims,  to  conft  r  on  the  Pope  federal  union  of  Italian  states  :  half 
"guarantees  of  independence  and  se-  a  dozen  princes  were  to  reign  inde- 
curity,  which  hiB  misguided  advisers  pendently,  with  the  Pope  at  their 
have  in  vain  hoped  to  obtain  for  him."  nead— a  sort  of  heptarchy,  without 
Obviously,  events  now  await  tlie  pro-  an  Alfred  the  Grent,  rr  Irish  quintar- 
posal  and  acceptance  of  these  ^iia-  ch\',  with  a  clerical  "  King  of  Tara." 
rantees.  The  King  of  Italy  de  Jacto  Sm  li  divisions  are  not  calculated  to 
disavows  all  intention  of  interfer-  k(;ep  either  Danes,  Austrians,  or 
ing  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  resid-  Frenchmen  out;  and  the  true  idea, 
ence  in  that  city  j  and  reminds  him  thatof  unity,  has  absorbed  the  others, 
tbat  it  was  his  Toice  which  first  sum-  as  the  true  prophet^s  rod  swallowed 
moned  the  Italians  to  struggle  for  in-  up  the  false  prophets'  snakeSL 
dependence.  Victor  Emmanuel's  true  The  real  wish  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
claim  t^  govern  people  hitherto  un-  fai*  more  likely  to  have  been  that 
der  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff  which  is  now  bemg  carried  out,  vis. — 
consists  in  his  capacity,  as  leader  of  tliat  restriction  of  the  Pope  to  Rome 
the  Italian  revolution,  which,  if  ju.->ti-  which  was  shadowed  f'-rth  in  the 
fiable,  justifies  his  act  of  invading  the  famous  pamphlet,  Napoleon  III.  et 
PaptU  dominions.  The  patriots  under  ritalie."  As  the  national  movement 
Garibaldi's  banner  would  not  long  developed  itself,  the  Emperor  satisfied 
brook  the  foreigii  mercenaries  a^sera-  his  scruples  as  Eldcf^t  Son  of  the 
bled  by  Lamorici^re;  therefore,  it  was  Church  by  dehning  how  much  of 
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Papal  temporal  property  ho  would  to  the  idea  of  French  aaioeudancy  iit 

defend^  thereby  plainly  leaTing  the  the  Mediterranean, 

residue  to  nnder;io  tlu-  trrowiiig  pro-  Will  tlie  Germans  f<illow  the  lead 

cess  of  almorptiou.    The  time  came  of  the  ItaliuTi.s  in  cndcavourinir  to 

for  ridding  Italian  soil  of  the  foreign  become  united  {  Tlic  national  ^'ci  ciii, 

legion  that  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  or  associfltion  for  fiu'thering  the  unity 

Italian  unity.  OarihiMi's  ardour  had  of  Germany,  liad  its  annual  meeting 

to  be  controlled,  and  it  beciime  hia  recently,  and  waa  not  a  httle  agitated 

80?ereign*8  duty  to  become  master  of  by  thoughtii  of  late  events  in  Italy, 

themomentous  position.  Nothing  was,  and  reflections  on  the  meetings  at 

nor  will,  it  is  to  be  ilevontly  hoped,  Baden  und  Toplitz.    Slow  and  un- 

be  allowed  to  imperil  consolidation  of  f^y*     comparison  with  Southerns, 

vhat  has  been  so  rapidly  aoqtured  the  Teutons  cannot  be  expected  to 

for  Italy,  by  plunging  her  into  war  amalgamate  politically  all  in  a  hurry, 

with  Austria.    Should  Venetia  be  nor  would  it  oe  well  that  they  .shoitla ; 

separated  from  her  present  masters,  and,  moreoTer.  the  Vcrein  is  an  asso- 

let  it  be  by  less  forcible  means  than  dation  for  aaTaneing  GJerman  pro- 

the  sword.  gress  by  constitutional,  and  not  by 

As  for  Austria,  she  is  winning  good  revolutionary  means.  l)urin{?  discus- 
opinions  from  politicians  who,  until  aion  it  was  pointed  out  that  Count 
lately,  were  exa^^gemting  her  faults,  Persjgny's  speech,  instead  of  bein^ 
and  predicting  her  speedy  ruin  ;  and  conciliatory  to  Germany,  contained 
we  are  glad  to  thmk  that  her  iureign,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  signifi- 
not  less  than  her  domestic,  policy  is  oant  threats  that  had  ever  been  ad- 
disarming  her  enemies.  Of  all  courts,  dressed  to  her,  and  that  a  threat  esjie- 
St  James's  owes  gratitude  to  that  of  eially  directed  against  the  Verein. 
Vienna,  from  the  time  when  the  ar-  The  Count  had  declared  that  France 
mies  of  Austria  and  Pnwia  stood  was  much  stronger,  possessed  of  her 
sentinels  over  French  ambition  by  present  frontier,  and  keeping  Ger- 
land,  a.s  the  British  fleet  by  sea.  Con-  !u;iiiy  di^ndcd,  tl^nn  if  she  had  the 
fessedly,  the  treaties  of  IHlSconlirm-  iiiiiue  for  a  boundary  and  Germany 
ed  the  station  of  the  Au.Htrians  in  the  beyond  it  united.  What  was  this  bat 
Latin  peninsula  as  a  cheek  upon  the  a  rei)etition  of  the  argument  made 
French,  being  in  ret;diation  for  Gen-  use  of  with  regard  to  Savoy,  when 
eral  liouaparte  s  treaty  at  Campo  the  Emperor  said,  "  I  do  not  want 
Formio ;  and  if  the  military  and  po-  Savoy  unless  Italy  becomes  a  nation." 
lice  forces  they  rnaintained  in  tnat  How,  it  was  asked,  wa.s  it  ]vo?^ible 
countiy  acted  severely,  much  allow-  for  a  French  statesman  to  make  a 
anoe  is  to  be  made  for  the  difficulties  more  decided  declaration  of  heetilily 
of  their  situation.  Tlicir  repulrioQH^  to  German  progress  ?  But  Gennany 
mainly  effected  by  French  power,  is  Tiot  Italy,  nor  do  the  solid  Germans 
shows  how  their  status  there  was  un-  mucii  resemble  the  hot  and  hasty 
derstood  by  Bonaparte*s  nephew,  sons  of  the  south.  Inpeaoe  fheydo 
who,  however,  does  not  require  simi-  uell,  and,  if  attacked,  the  world 
lar  restraints.  would   see  considerable  solidarity 

But  the  continued  occu]>ation  of  among  them. 
Rome  by  French  bayonets  in  a  viola-  There  is  no  parallel  between  their 
tion  of  repeated  pledges ;  and  if  it  governincnt  and  the  tyrannical,  cor- 
should  turn  out  some  day  to  be  the  rupt,  and  rotten  States  which  have 
cause  ol  a  rupture  Ijetween  France  crumbled  at  the  approach  of  Garl- 
and Italy,  and  of  the  undoing  of  that  baldL  Now  that  tne  catastrophe  has 
grand  work  which  ha«  been  so  nearly  ocf  iirred,  we  sec  more  clearly  what 
achieved,  the  reproach  of  Italy's  fail-  the  pe.wer  was  that  propped  up  those 
ure  and  misfortune  will  justly  rest  uni)oi)ular  governments,  whlcn  were 
upon  the  ambition  of  France.  On  the  not  supported  Jof  their  own  subjects, 
other  hand,  the  unification  of  this  and  could  not  repose  with  confidence 
peninsula  imder  a  powerful  constitu-  even  on  their  own  soldiers,  but  re- 
aonal monarch, whose mterests  would  lied  for  protection  on  Austria;  and 
naturally  lead  him  towards  a  c<uu-  when  Au.stria  was  prevented  from 
mercial  and  peaceful  alliance  with  continuing  the  old  support,  they  fell 
£ngland,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  almost  of  themselves.  Yet  the  hour 
strong  naval  power,  will  put  an  end  and  the  man  were  needfiil,  and  his 
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achievement  reads  like  an  exploit  siTe  hope  that  the  memben  of  their 

in  old  romance,  or  as  a  miracle  in  fteichfr-rath  possess  the  qualificatiaBB 

Holy  Writ,  wlieii,  at  tlic  voiiv  (if  one,  requisite  for  discliarging  the  fnnc- 

ten  thousand  tied.   Perhaps  the  pre-  iXom  with  which  they  are  intrusted ; 

flaot  instanoe  offen  at  fml  a  ease  as  and  the  importance  this  body  hit 

any  in  histoiy,  of  tlie  wonder-working  alr^y  assumed  is  a  proof  it  was 

perft«>nal  influence  of  a  single  m.tn,  j^rcatly  needed.  The  grand  part  taken 

fmd  Bervet  to  explain  hero-worship  in  by  that  empire  in  contiue&tal  pohtics, 

ihe  daric  »^  when  a  leader  wat  in  oppontion  to  the  ambition  of  the 

wliat  was  most  wanted,  and  when  French  enjpire,  entitles  her  to  our 

couraKo  an  !     l  ision  stood  in  place  fullest  sympathy  in  her  present  en- 

of  political  Liicories  and  elaborate  deavour  to  siitisfyand  consohdatetbe 

coTistitationa.  mixed  nations  under  lier  mle.  She 

The  present  situation  and  future  is  now  labouring  under  two  vital 

prospects  of  Austria  form  one  of  the  Cjucstions    one  federal,  the  other 

most  momentous  subjects  on  which  financial ;  and  since,  if  these  are  net 

the  attention  of  Europe  can  be  fixed,  apeedily  and  thoroiigUy  tettkd,  her 

During  the  pn-sent  rvMitury  she  has  vessel  of  st^itc  may  become  a  wreck, 

acted  HA  the  ke>stouo  of  the  arch  she  mi^t  do  well  to  lighten  benelf 

whidi  supporta  the  exitting  state  of  in  matters  of  Inftrior  mmnen^— at  by 

thingsin  Euroi  )e,  while  it  totters  under  throwing  overboard  the  detested  con- 

the  weight    liappily,  she  ha.s  lately  cordat  with  Rome,  and  perhaps  her 

given  signs  of  regeneration  in  her  do-  Italian  Jonah,  or  sure  raiser  of  a 

mettic  polt<7.  The  film  of  the  anti-  storm,  Venetia. 

tuated  traditions  of  Divine  right  and  Switzerland,  which,  if  in  the  hands 
espotism  fell  first  from  the  eyes  <if  of  the  French,  woulci  be  the  key  to 
the  people,  then  from  those  ul  the  Southern  Europe,  i&,  undoubtedly, 
least  bigoted  and  least  exdoaiTe  tee-  menaeed  through  Savoy.  The  im- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  at  last  pcrial  ordoniianee  for  the  creation  of 
some  lights  of  political  truth  are  seen  a  port  at  Thonon,  and  his  Imperial 
by  the  Emperor's  cabinet  ministers.  Majeaitv's  late  exeursion,  d  tUrt  <fc 
Tnere  ia  visible  the  canker  which  mditrt.  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  tie 
eats  away  the  heart  of  despotism —  part  of  th<  fruit>  of  the  Italian  cam- 
financial  deficiency,  eommon  alike  to  pai^ni.  The  heroic  i>eoj}le  ot  Switzer- 
the  goveinmentt  of  Rome,  Rottia,  land  may  well  feel  mdignant  aad 
Turkey,  and  Austria.  The  Austrian  anxiout.  One  of  her  statesmen,  ni  a 
Beicht-rath,  or  "Kingdom's  Council,"  speech  commenting  on  her  aituatuin, 
took  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  recently  observed 

u!!^7^v.^!^^^^^f€^^^'  -Switzerland  is  perfectly  right  In 

lable  feelmg  on  belialf  of  local  self-  ^j^^^          ndlitsiy  initltitloM  hi  » 

governTn»-nt.  It  is  a  novelty  in  \  lenna  ^^i,^^          State  can  really  be 

to  have  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  iudepeadent  if  it  has  not  a  sufficient 

parliament.     Appreciation   of  the  mlliury  force.  Being  sunoinided  ^ 

value  of  this  sort  of  institution  is  powerful  States,  and  powessing  roaoi 

spreading,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  re-  that  lead  to  the  yery  hearts  of  thoie 

joiceful  to  read  in  the  Turin  news-  Stetes,  she  is  eonatanUy  exposed  to  be 

papers,  "the  King  and  the  Parlia-  implicated  in  their  conflicts;  and  her 
„,cnt?  eoupkd  t„.,  .hcr  formin, 


the  supreme  authority  of  the  State. 


The  estaUlthment,  by  the  Emperor  of  The  well-known  huno  excuse  for 

Anttria,  of  a  body  well  calculated  to  the  act  cf  aggrandizement  by  taking 

counsel  him  wisely  for  the  present,  Savoy  was  repeated  the  other  day  by 

and  form  the  germ  of  an  efficient  le-  the  Emperor  at  Bordeaux,  in  few 

dslative  and  financial  eoandl  for  the  words.  iMtelaiming  the  idea  of  eo- 

future,  is  one  of  the  best  sifjns  of  thiK  veting  the  Rhino  as  a  "natural 

year,  which  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  bounaary,"  or  "strategic  frontier,'' 

non-constitutiunal  dynasties,  and  seen  he  declared  that  "  Fzanoe  could  not 

the  vigorous  growth  of  constitutional  renounce  her  Alpine  firontim,  teeing 

principleH.    The  Austrian  people  are  that  a  great  Italian  kingdom 

sufliciently  })are«^l  of  the  Teutonic  l>een  constituted.''    How  applicable 

family— a  race  diatiuguished  for  being  his  theory  and  practice  are  to  the  case 

governed  fagr  natioiial  eoimcUt^to  of  the  Ktiinef  Mon  than  &aa,  the 
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war-movemcut  of  1659  appeared  to 
the  oldest  of  our  statesmen  like  a 
repetition  of  Bonaparte's  outbreak  in 

1702  ;  and  such  a  rerommoncemeiit 
of  the  shifting  of  old  landmarks  was 
quite  enough  to  lead  to  the  revlTal  of 
continental  alliances,  and  to  bring 
British  political  Lsolation  into  disre- 
pute abroad  and  at  home. 

Whatever  tmeasiiiess  is  felt  in  Eng- 
land can  be  traced  directly  or  inm- 
rectly  to  the  conckict  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Freni:]i.  He  hiis  the  dogs  of 
war  in  a  slip,  and  has  shown  iMwr 
silent  he  could  be  until  his  time  came 
for  slipping  them.  WhenhesiX)ke — 
it  was  as  in  mystic,  oracular  pnrase — 
of  "going  to  war  for  an  idea,  applic- 
able to  other  causes  than  the  one  he 
took  in  hand.  When  despatching 
troops  to  Sjrria  he  indolmd  m  boasts 
about  the  mission  of  the  French  arms; 
and  even  his  satraps  echo  similar  sen- 
timents in  turning  an  ingenious  com- 
pliment to  him — "When  Europe  af- 
fects to  be  afraid  of  the  power  of 
your  armies,  she  really  fears  much 
more  the  sympathy  which  you  have 
brought  forth  among  peoples.' '  Fltc- 
fei'e  si  if'pteo^  Acheronta  m-n'-hn^  once 
the  motto  of  the  First  Bonaparte, 
still  enters  somewhat  too  much  into 
^e  family  policy.  Yet,  with  the  in- 
consistency of  our  Irish  malcontents 
wliile,  on  one  hand,  undermining  some 
powers,  the  Emperor  supports,  on  the 
other,  a  power,  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  whose  sultjects  are,  of  all 
others,  the  least  lovaliy  inchned.  But 
for  the  attitude  wnich  be  maintains 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 
Italian  Question  wouhl  srvon  cease  to 
give  England  any  anxitty.  Posses- 
sion of  Rome  is  the  key-stone  want- 
ing' to  complete  the  newly-built  arch 
of  Italian  unity. 

The  grand  question  of  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  England  in  regard  to 
France  was  studied  by  one  of  our 
greatest  statesmen,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  set  forth,  towards  the  dose  of  his 
laborious  publio  life,  in  1792.  To  his 
sound  teaching  on  this  most  important 
point  in  our  foreign  politics,  the  ex- 
perience acquired  by  the  subsequent 
great  war  is  to  l>c  added  To  the 
English,  who,  of  nil  people,  are  i^'uided 
\n  precedents,  history  should  be  no 
Cjuuisandm. 

••The  stonduig  policy  of  Kn^^land," 
wrote  Hnrke,  "has  ever  been  to  watch 
over  the  external  proceedings  of  France, 


whatever  form  the  interior  government 
of  thAl country  might  take;  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  extciiFion  of  its  dominion,  or 
it."*  ruling  intluoiice  over  other  Sttiteg." 

If  somo  Englishmen  are  now  blind 
to  this  national  political  tradition,  few 
Frenchmen  are.  The  First  Napo> 
Icon  struggled  long,  both  by  his  hitte 
gourde  in  peace  and  luttf  vive  in  war, 
to  overthrow  the  giant  t)uwer  that 
overshadowed  and  dwarfed  his.  It 
was  no  mistaken  frraphic  metaphor 
that  represented  him  like  Gulliver  in 
the  hsnd  of  the  Brobdignag  King, 
George  III.  To  this  day  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  stands  like  a  sentinel 
over  the  Tuileriea.  and  watches  the 
politics  of  that  tNuace  as  a  deteetiTe- 
policeman  regards  asupicious-looking, 
"annexing,"  or  would  be  annexing, 
"rough"— opposing  her  mighty  force, 
arising  from  love  of  law  and  order,  to 
the  other  s  lax  principles.  The  sense 
of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  England 
is  as  old  in  the  mind  of  the  French  as 
their  memory  of  the  defeats  they  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  Marlborough. 
\Vhcnce  does  the  wonderful,  undymg 
popularity  of  their  song  of  MaXhrowt 
proceed,  but  from  their  traditional 
rejoicint?  in  the  fact  it  celebrates, 
namely,  the  death  of  that  victorious 
English  general?  Popular  pietues 
are,  cijually  with  sonjrs,  indexes  of 
vulgar  ideas,  and  of  tlie^e  we  have 
b'fore  us  a  Haunting,  coloured  print 
of  the  taking  of  AlgierB—**  Amt  U 
Hfz,"  as  it  says— under  the  noses 
"  A  iiglaU."  Algeria  was  doomed 
to  be  annexed  in  despite  of  our  men- 
of-war,  and  we  l>elieve,  our  statesmen 
were  dad  France  found  there  an  out- 
let which  has  served  to  divert  her 
forces  from  aggrandizing  her  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Edmund  Burke  continues  :  — 

'*  By  a  change  effected  in  about  three 
weeks,  France  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Germany;  to 
make  an  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy ;  to 
menace  an  immediate  inraaion  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  to  awe  and  overbear 
the  whole  Helvetic  body,  which  is  in  a 
most  periloQS  condition.  .  .  .  Cir* 
cumftances  have  enabled  France  iodoaU 
this  by  land ;  on  the  other  element  she 
mu8t  exert  herself.  .  .  .  Her  navy 
givts  law  to  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  . 
She  proposes  the  ravage  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States  and  the  pillage  of  liome 
as  her  first  object;  next  she  means  to 
bombard  Naples;  to  awe,  to  humble* 
and  thus  to  comoNind  all  Italy.  .   .  . 
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France  has  but  too  much  life  in  it.  The 

very  rices  of  the  French  system  at  hi  me 
tend  to  give  force  to  furciga  exei  tiuns. 
.    .    .   Thns.  wltbout  Uir  9t  govern- 
nent  of  li  r  \nt,  France  ?ivei  law  to  all 
the  govern  men  U  in  Europe.   .    •   .  * 
Tiiere  never  was,  nor  Is,  nor  ever  will 
be,  noT  eviT  caii  be,  the  l^^nsr  rational 
hope  of  making  an  impression  on  France 
by  uny  continental  rower*  if  Sngland 
is  not  a  part,  is  not  the  soul  of  the  whole 
confederacy  against  it.    .   .    .  This, 
so  far  as  H  {•  anticipation  of  the  Aitnre, 
is  prounricil  on  tlie  wliote  tenonr  of  for- 
mer luftory.    On  epeculatiou  it  is  to  be 
aecouttted  for  on  two  plain  principles — 
fir-t,  V'^  i-mse  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
take  a  ntore  fair  and  cqmil  part  ia  ti^ 
alliance  than  the  other  Rxwers*,  as  having 
less  of  crossting  interest  or  perplexed  dia- 
ciusion  with  wof  of  them ;  secondly,  bor 
cause  Trance  cannot  have  to  deal  with 
any  of  these  continental  sovereiprns  with- 
out their  feeling  that  nation,     a  mari- 
time Power,  greatly  inferior  to  them  nil 
put  toj^c  ther— .1  force  which  is  only  to 
be  kept  in  check  by  England.    .    .  * 
BngUnd,  except  during;  the  eccentric 
nbi  rrntinn  uf  Charles  II.,  has  always 
consKiered  it  as  her  duty  and  interest  to 
take  her  place  In  such  a  ooafedcracy. 
Her  chief  disputes  must  ever  be  with 
France;  and  if  England  shows  herself 
indllTerent  and  unconcemeil  when  those 
Powers  are  combined  against  the  ontcr- 
pris^  of  France,  she  is  to  look  with 
certainty  for  the  same  indilftrenM  on 
the  part  of  those  Powers  when  she  m.iv 
be  at  war  with  that  nation.    1  iiis  will 
lead  totally  to  disconnect  this  kingdom 
from  the  system  of  Europe,  in  which,  if 
she  ought  not  rashly  to  meddle,  she 
ought  never  whoUj  to  withdraw  bendf 
fm  it." 

01iTerGromwell,adedd6d  oommoii- 

wealths -man,  waa  military  enough 
to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Kugli;^h 
flag  in  foreign  parts.  But  let  us  turn 
gradually  from  politics  abFoad  tobome 

matter^,  nntitinj;,  '//  passant.,  lato 
sign.s  in  France  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  heir  to  Ike 
throne. 

The,  ukase  called  the  French  Con- 
stitution, pronounces  the  French  des- 
potism hereditary ;  and  the  Emperor, 
who  assumes  a  half  divine*  half  po- 
pular title,  viz.,  imr  la  grace  de  Dur 
et  la  voUmte  nattonaU^  and  who  re8t« 
in  it,  is  oommoB  parknoe,  on  **the  bo- 
vereignty  of  the  people,"  claims  a  .sort 
of  divine  power  of  the  future,  when 
promising  that  under  "his  dynasty" 
mnoeahiU never dogeiieiate.  There 
Is  probably  nothing  be  iamore  bent  on. 


maUe  FoliUet.  [No  y 

than  on  converting  bia  elective  office 

into  an  hereditary  one,  and  indeed,  this 
desire  constitutes  the  best  gimrantce 
for  conduct  lie  can  give,  bincc  lie  mani- 
festly will  not  rashly  risk  the  hostage 
he  has  given  to  fortune  in  the  shape 
of  the  son  whom  he  hopes  is  his  heir. 

While  unifvn  i.s  progressing  in  Italy, 
some  unrellecting  leaders  of  the  separ- 
atist faotiou  in  this  country  have  Ik-ch 
taking  a  step,  showing  their  wish  that 
Ireland  should  become  a  provmea  if 
France   for  those  who  reflect  aee  it 
would  bo  only  on  the  condition,  that 
this  island  could  espect  to  wrest  her- 
self from  England  and  remain  separ- 
ate.  Of  what  character  French  mili- 
tary despotism  would  be  in  a  country 
so  conquered  (if  it  could  be  conquered), 
we  may  conceive  from  its  aspect  tA 
honcie,  which  U  weak  and  mild  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  must  nece*<iisarily 
oe  in  a  land  so  acc|ULred  and  held. 
Sup!  M  )se  t  he  annexation  effected,  what 
would  betiie  gain  to  the  Irisli  party  1 
Do  the  wild  gentlemen,  who  went 
hence  to  visit  the  camp  at  Chalons 
the  other  day,  imagine  that  a  French 
satrap  in  Dublin  would  allow  a  freer 
rarliament  to  be  l^cld  here  than  in 
Paris?  Would  they  like  a  centrali- 
zation of  government,  of  which  the 
olficcs  would  inevitably  be  filled  by 
Frenchmen;  or  do  they  fancv  that 
they,  and  not  their  "deliverera^' Voold 
reap  all  tlie  l)road  acren  coiifi.scatcd 
from  men  wlio  wmild  refu:>c  t«)  be  Bub- 
icct  to  the  Emperor's  Marshal  I  Ire- 
land a  French  province  '.    Forbid  it 
heaven,  and  the  million  of  swords 
which  might  well  be  drawn  to  forbid 
it !  On  one  point,  quite  a  trivial  one, 
we  cannot  applaud  our  iioetic  coun- 
tryninn  who  wrote  tlic  address  to  the 
Afarshal,  and  had  to  car^  his  patriotic 
historic  sentiment  back  so  far  as 
1039,  to  find  an  Irish  victory  t-o  hm^ 
of.    What  a  long  time  to  go  back 
to  look  fur  fame !  At  this  day,  whai 
men  deprecate  reverting  anta^onisti- 
callv  U)  the  days  i>f  William  of  Orange, 
notnini;  served  this  writer's  turn  but 
a  Htnig;;lc  with  some  Dublin  Danes 
eight  centuries  ago.  During  the  seven 
lunidr  >1  yt  ars  that  the  Knglish  liave 
lickl  posscsi^ion  in  Ireland,  did  they 
snfier  no  reverse  signal  enough  to  M 
quoted  ?  If  not^  as  tnis  silence  admits, 
what  a  strong  argument  in  their  fa- 
vour; not  to  spc^  of  their  length  of 
poeaesaiony  wbicli  ia  double  that  whkli 
a  pieoedeBt  in  the  Old  Teetament  aa- 
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mgOB  as  sufficiently  valid .  Yet  per- 
haps the  Canaanitiah  and  Frencli  re- 
Tolutionists'  view  of  long  possession 
is  also  the  Irith  oiie,  as.  when  ft  French 
pvoprieUnr  inoduced,  oefore  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  proofs  of  ownership 
during  three  centuries,  the  decision  of 
the  CDtut  wa8»  that  nia  family  had 
enjoyed  the  hind  long  enough !  But 
before  sueii  moa.sure.s  could  be  taken 
here,  swords  would  have  to  be  mea- 
enied. 

The  mission  of  "ojtjiressed  Ireland" 
to  the  Camp  at  Chalons,  would  form 
a  fair  precedent  for  a  mission  from 
opi'i  essed  France  to  the  courts  of  law 
and  legislature  in  Westminster.  At 
any  rate,  French  Protestants  of  the 
pteient  day  might  just  aa  reasonaUy 
aend  a  deputation  to  the  chief  men 
lepresentingthe  Hus,nienota  wlioni  the 
terocationoftlieEdictolxSanteueiLiicd 
to  British  and  Irish  shores.  When, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  regi- 
n^ent  furnird  of  those  Prot»^8tant  exiles 
caiiJC  in  aii^iit  of  tije  battalions  com- 
manded by  St.  Ruth — "  V^oihj  nu$- 
siciirs!'^  cried  their  colonel,  inihi 
vos  pfrstriiit'ursl"    There  has  l>eeu 
no  monopoly  of  persecution,  either  on 
the  Protestant  or  the  Boman  side ; 
but  we  hold  the  Irishiiinn  unwise,  t) 
say  the  least,  wiio  would  t^ke  a  sword 
at  this  time  of  day  and  whet  it  on  the 
grindstone  of  historicantipathiep,  with 
the  idea  of  sei  vinu  hiscountrj'.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  obtained  that  needs 
the  Bwora  to  obtain  it  FVeedom  and 
fair  play  from  France,  quotha  t  Par- 
die  I  tlie  notion  is  only  fit  for  men  who 
sustain  our  old  national  charai  tcr  as 
Idnnderera.   By  all  means,  N  t  the  de- 
putation to  Marshal  Mac  Mahon  be 
parodied,  yet  with  tenfold  better  rea- 
son, by  a  committee  of  French  gentle- 
men, who  shall  wut  on  our  Ljitouehes. 
Lefroys,  Lcfevros,  and  lioniillys,  ana 
ask  on  behalf  of  oppressed  France — 
ainoe  England  honours  these  aliens  by 
creating  Lefevre,  Lord  Eversley,  for 
his  ser\n ces  as  Speaker  of  her  House 
of  Commous— that  the  Paris  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  be  ren- 
dered free,  and,  since  Romilly  is  made 
a  Marshal-at-Law.  that  ho  give  better 
liberties  to  France  than  her  civil  code 
imparts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  patience 
we  umst  keep,  with  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  fail  to  appreciate 
what  every  eoli^tened  people  are 
aAnncri^i^gii^  moie  and  more  every 


year,  the  superiority  of  the  British 

laws  and  constitution. 

The  monarchical  principle  in  £ng* 
land,  occupying  a  mean  between  aB- 
solutism  in  France  and  want  of  go- 
venimcnt  in  the  United  States,  il- 
lustrates the  valuable  maxim,  niedio 
tatimmtu  ibisj  a  dogma  never  more 
importantly  demonstrated  than  in  the 
working  of  our  limited  monarchy, 
which  mingles,  in  admirable  harmony, 
the  li^hU  and  duties  both  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.  Hence, 
our  form  of  government  is  regarded, 
at  Petersburgh  and  Washington,  as 
a  {Mlitical  heresy,  contiastwi  with 
despotism  and  democracy.  Yet 
Great  Britain  can,  bv  means  of  her 
constitution,  not  only  effect  mode- 
rate domestic  reforms,  but  act  as 
mediator  abroad.  Like  a  daysman, 
she  lays  her  hand  on  the  tyranny 
both  of  monaichs  and  moM,  and 
prevents  them  from  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  She  di.splea.ses  the 
violent  on  either  side,  for  she  is  op- 
posed to  them ;  but,  working  without 
fear,  and  from  a  sens*^  of  duty,  she 
can  disregard  ingratitude,  yet  re- 
joices when  her  good  services  are 
felt  and  acknowieuged.  What  is  it 
to  licr  if  republicans  think  evil  of 
nt^raity,  democrats  of  aristocracy,  and 
anstocrats  of  democracy,  when  she 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  uniting  these 
three  forms  of  goveniment  in  one  ? 
From  anointed  autocrats  to  unwashed 
socialists,  all  may,  if  they  please, 
learn  from  her.  The  illiberal  aristocrats 
of  Austria  have  lately  takm  an  admir- 
able lesson,  in  forming  the  gerui  of 
one  of  those  parliaments  which  offer 
thel>est  promise  for  representing  and 
satisfying,  so  far  as  nossible.  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Divine  rignt  and  reudalism, 
in  tlicir  objectionable  forms,  fdl  in 
England  with  Charles  T.  Hepresrnta- 
tive  reform  has  recently  regenerated 
the  least  liberal  of  our  anstocracy. 
Tlie  history  of  English  likrty  has 
been  well  defined  to  be  "the  break- 
ing down  of  the  exclusiveness,  the 
reunion  of  the  members,  and  tiie  lib- 
eralizing the  opinions,"  of  a  powerful 
territorial  aristocracy.  The  most  suc- 
ceiisful  experiment  in  self-government 
that  the  world  has  seen  was  worked 
out  by  carefully  eschewing  any  violent 
iimovations,  and  by  moulding  exist- 
ing institutions  to  tiie  exigencies  of 
the  timeu  Fkem  the  Grown  sprang 
the  Houis  of  Paen^  from  this  hooso 
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spfaag  the  Hooie  of  Commotu,  and  being,  very  properly,  to  call  continu- 

from  all  three  our  present  prosperity  allv  for  progressive  liberality,  the 

and  happiness.  Political  writers  have  illiWai  side  of  our  aristocracy  has 

imisted  Tery  littie  on  the  hroad  fact  heen  moet  frequently  held  up  to  view, 

which  ex])erience  teaches  us, — that  a  But,  as  that  result  has  truth  to  re 

lihoralized  ;instocra<*y  is  the  surest  commend  it,  it  is  destined  to  be  more 

guarantee  of  freedom.    This  result  willingly  accepted  by  the  great  i.u- 

accommodated  itself  to  no  fimiiirite  ropean  community, 
tbeoiy,  and  the  faTooriie  piactiee 


A  BOVBX  DmDBD  AGAIVM  ZTSBLT. 

A  TA,LE  OF  TUS  CIVIL  WARS. — !.<«  SIX  CHAPTBilS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OLD  rRlKN'Oa  ANP  (fBW  FOSB. 

On  the  southern  rersre  of  CI  )n r  oster-  a  proud  yet  sweet  expression  plays 

shire,  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  upon  her  noble  face  ;  a  mouth  firm, 

Bath,  lies  a  little  village.    Small  as  it  decided,  rather  austere^  yet  sometimes 

is,  it  boasts  a  lar^e  rambling  manor*  aoftenea      the  gentlest  of  amiles; 

honse^  a  true  Ehzal)ctluin  buildiiii,',  grey  eycp,  now  full  of  grave,  earnest 

with  its  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  thought,  now  fUishing  with  vivid  firej 

the  letter  £^  and  with  the  usual  eha>  »  btoad,  masnre  forehead,  crowned 

laetoriaticaof  tall  twisted  chimneys,  with  bright  golden  hair,  which  falls  in 

TTmnmeraMe  gables^  and  muUiouea  sunny  waves  ami  curls  upon  her  Van - 

windows.  dvked  lace  coUar,  and  on  the  dark 

The  approach  to  the  house  from  the  blue  relTet  cushions  of  the  carved  oak 

village  road  is  throu(,'h  a   massive  chair. 

stone  gateway,  sculptured  with  anno-  A  table  by  her  side  is  strewn  with 

rial  bearings.   A  paved  path,  with  books,  and  lying  caroletwly  heaped  one 

lawns  on  either  side,  and  beds  of  upon  another  are  Tohimes  some  of 

strange  old-fashioned  nowen;,  k-ids  \v}n'ch,  to  an  antiquary  of  the  present 

a  terra<*e,  shaded  at  each  cud  with  day,  would  be  worth  their  weight  in 

trees:  passing  up  a  few  more  steps,  gold.   Pamphlets,  political  and  theo- 

through  a  stone  iK>rch,  with  a  ponae-  fogical,of  the  most  (^p])o.site  opinions, 

rniis  carved  oak  door,  yon  enter  the  repose  peacefully  side  by  side :  furions 

panelled  hall,  from  which  branch  off  High  Church  essays  on  the  duty  of 

winding  passages  leading  to  the  Ta*  paarive  obedience,  and  Puritan  tiwts 

rious  aimrtments  of  the  mansion.  which  openly  advocate  republicanism ; 

If  you,  my  reader,  had  been  in  the  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Episcopacy  Assert- 

fleahonthemomingof  Thursday,  the  etl,"  and  the  bitterest  attacks  upon 

2dth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  the  Ohim;h ;  with  JHurnaU^Aiere«rit»i 

1643,  you  might  hav(^  seen  in  the  par-  InteUiijencerSj  and  other  newspapers 

lour  of  this  manor-house  a  lady,  sit-  of  the  time,  containing  full,  true,  and 

ting  in  a  high -backed  chair  near  the  particiUar  accounts  of  recent  battles 

bow-window,  bent  in  deep  attention  and  sieges  in  *'  Happy "  Enghffld. 

over  a  book  which  she  held  in  her  Besidesallthese,wliich  seem  to  indicate 

hand,  for  her  household  duties  were  that  this  house  is  dividedac;ainst  itself 

performed  for  the  day.  there  are  other  books  of  a  dijfferent 

£Qie  is  about  four  or  five  and  twen-  and  more  peaceful  nature,  such  as 

ty:  no  pale,  languid  beauty,  for  a  Quarles' "Enchiridion"  an(l  his 

bnght  colour  blooms  in  her  cheeks,  vine  Emblems ;"  Herbert's  poems ; 

and  rigorous  health  and  energy  ani-  several  volumes  of  sermons  by  diriiMi 

•nuile  her  frama  Stately  in  penoii,  of  theOhurchof  £nj^d,aadalii9V 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  magnifi- 
cently bound. 

Tiie  lady  looks  up  with  a  smile  ; 
for  all  at  onco  the  door  ia  thrown 
wide  open,  and  a  voung  man  enteral 
•ingiiig  at  tiie  top  or  his  Toiy  fine  voioo^ 

**  Riug  tht>  bells  backwards:  I  am  all  oo  fin, 
N'  t  all  the  buckets  in  •  coQiitiy  qoif* 

Sh^ll  quench  my  r»ge.** 

"  Come  hither,  Harrv.  How  hand- 
some you  look!"  saiu  the  lady,  re- 
garding him  with  affeetkmate  admi- 
ration. 

There  was  between  these  two — the 
men  and  the  woman— a  oertain  like- 

B6M»  enouj<h  perhaps  to  proclaim 

them  brotlier  and  RiHtor  ;  and  yet 
there  was  also  a  great  diti'erencti,  indi- 
eating  diyersity  of  eharacter.  Their 
features  were  similar  in  their  clear- 
cut  beautiful  form;  hut  Harry's  face 
had  not  his  sister's  look  of  in- 
tense eamettneaa  and  strong  resolu- 
tion :  his  eyes  were  ))rilliant,  nut  with 
mirth  and'  fun ;  and  not  like  herts 
lighted  up  with  a  fervent  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm. His  complexion  was  fair, 
and  liis  hair  auburn  ;  his  figure  t.ill, 
but  slight  aud  boyish  ;  and  altogether 
he  looked  several  years  younger  than 
his  sister.  In  fuirt,  though  he  would 
have  b<'en  mortally  offended  had  you 
called  him  so— for  he  had  attained  the 
mature  age  of  two-and-twenty— he 
was  but  a  boy. 

Harry  and  Courtcnay  North  were 
orphans,  their  father  aud  mother 
having  ooth  died  some  jmn  before. 
They  were  ."xll  in  all  to  each  other  ; 
and  a  childish  vow  that  thejr  had 
made  that  they  would  neither  of  them 
marry,  but  alwaya  live  together  in 
the  oil!  manor-house  where  tliey  were 
bora,  had  never  been  revoked. 

Harry  was  splendidly  drased  in  the 
height  of  the  picturesque  faehion  of 
the  day,  and  looked  an  out-and-out 
cavalier :  with  his  lon^  flowing  hair, 
hie  monstaehe  with  ne  wicked  up> 
turned  twist,  his  plumed  hat,  and  the 
gay  K^ld  embroidery  on  his  buff  eoat, 
and  his  sword-belt  Courtenay,  at  her 
brother's  request,  had  entered  into  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  the  vari(»us  de- 
tails of  his  attire,  from  the  white  fea- 
ther in  his  grey  beaver  to  the  lawn 
nifiles  on  his  boot-tops ;  when  just  iS 
she  hiwl  finished  admiring  his  Kiitter- 
ing  steel  cuirass,  she  stopt  short  as 
she  took  in  her  hand  the  ninged  end 
of  an  orange  satin  scarf;  soddienly  re- 


membering why  the  cuirass  and  the 
sword  by  his  side  were  worn. 

"0,  Harry !"  she  exclaimed,  implor- 
ingly, ''this  spoils  all— this  symbol  of 
treason  and  rebellion  1  Onee  more  I 
beseech  you,  if  you  love  me,  consider 
before  you  draw  that  sword  sgainst 
your  King!" 

'*Hy  dear  Oourtenay,"  replied  the 
young  man,  half  in  jest  ana  ludf  in 
earnest,  "'tis  too  late.  Aa  one  of 
your  own  poetd  hath  said, 

'  I  eottld  not  love  tb««,  tlMkr,  so  much 
hmi  I  not  boMor  man  :* 

I  am  boimd  in  honour  now  to  johi 
these  'wicked  rebels;'  or  as  my 
godly  friends  would  say,  'hnvinfj  ])ut 
my  haud  to  the  plough,  I  must  not 
lookback.'" 

"I  wish  that  you  had  never  gone 
to  Ivoiidon,  and  so  had  yoor  mind 
perverted  and  corrupted. " 

"Verily,  I  bless  the  Lord  that  He 
hath  opened  mine  eyes,"  replied  Harr\', 
"and  shown  me  the  iniquity  of  niy 
former  ways,  and  what  a  besotted 
fool  I  was  l>efore  I  fell  in  with  thoee 
^'lorious  Parliament  men.  Yes,  this 
sword,  Mistress  Courtenay,  will  de- 
pive  Oharles  Stnart  of  many  a  fol- 
lower before  it  is  sheathed  for  good, 
you  may  depend  on  it" 

From  these  few  words  it  may  be 
seen  that  Harry  North  was  not  sneh 
a  Cavalier  as  he  looked,  and  that 
Courtenay  was  enthusia-^'tiealiy — her 
V)rotlier  said  fanatically—  attached  to 
the  cause  of  the  King.  Till  within 
tlie  last  year  Harry  had  jmid  but 
little  attention  to  politics;  but  during 
a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  witn  some  members 
of  Parliament,  who  professing  iiltra 
republican  views,  and  yet  not  being 
strict  Pnritans  enongh  to  offend  hia 
deen-rooted  nrejudices,  had,  with  very 
little  (iithcuity.  induced  him  to  ap-ee 
with  Uitui  heart  and  soul ;  and  he  had 
come  home  ftom  London,  a  red-hot 
republican,  to  the  intense  grief  of 
his  sister,  who  had  earnestly  laboured 
to  change  his  opinions,  but  all  in 
Tain;  and  Harry  having  procured  a 
commission  aa  caj)tain  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army— at  present  quarter- 
ed in  Bath— he  was  that  morning 
about  to  pnieeed  to  the  dtf  to  see  hS 
colonel. 

Courtenay  said  but  little  more— she 
Halt  tlMlitwis  indeed  too  late;  she 
knew  that  thoqgh  Hany  wm  eeeOly 
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swayed  in  leaser  matters,  in  this  he 
was  inflexible,  owing  to  his  having 
iiiibibed  ;ui  intense  feeling  of  personal 
ditilike  to  the  King  (a  feeling,  by  the 
way,  by  no  means  common  among  the 
Puritans,  at  any  rate  not  at  this  ear- 
ly stage  of  tiie  war) ;  and  now  she 
could  only  hope  and  pray^  that  on^ 
day  he  migiit  repent  ofhavmg  fought 
a^nst  his  sovereign,  and  make  ^o- 
nous  amend-'  for  his  rel>elUon. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  Harry 
again  spoke : 

*'J(thn  Atlierton  is  coming  here  at 
noon,  and  we  are  going  to  ride  down 
together  to  Bath  and  see  Colonel 
Sydney." 

"  What  sort  of  man  is  Colonel  Syd- 
nevl" 

"Why,  he  is  iuit  what  jron  malig- 
nants  would  call  a  bloodthirsty  fana- 
tic. To  syx^ak  more  particularly,  lie  is 
a  man  that  would  do  the  cnielest  deed, 
and  think  it  a  pious  work ;  and  who, 
I  have  heard,  is  apt  to  quote  after  a 
battle,  the  text,  '  Cursed  be  he  that 
kecpeth  back  his  sword  from  blood,' 
anasofoTth." 

"Can  you  uplinld  snch  a  maaT' 
asked  Courtenay,  indignantly. 

**  Faith,  I  don't  uphold  him ;  he  is 
a  bcaTe  man,  and  a  good  officer,  and 
hates  Charles  Stuart  worse  than  the 
devil ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

Having  thus  deliYwed  his  opinion 
on  what  were  the  necessary  mialifi- 
cations  of  a  Puritan  colonel,  Harry 
turned  away,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  whistUnjS  an  air,  till  Court- 
enay  soadenly  said— 

"I  had  quite  forgotten  to  tell  ycni, 
I  had  a  letter  this  morniug  from  Cou- 
sin WalUngfofd,. wherein  sne  prays  me 
tooomeana stay  with  hera while"  

"Here  is  John  Atherton !"  exclaim- 
ed Harryj  as  the  sound  of  the  church 
clock  stnking  twelve  was  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  in  the 
road.  Here  is  John  Atherton.  Just 
like  him,  punetusi  to  a  moment ;  and 
with  him  Lionel,  as  I  live !  1  did 
not  ask  him  to  come  !  Now  it  seems 
to  me,  Lionel  has  been  here  very  often 
of  late,  and  he  talks  to  you,  and  af- 
fects your  company  mni  h  withal.  Is 
our  old  agreement  going  to  be  broken  ? 
1  shrewdly  suspect  our  worthy  friend. 
And,  yet,  in  truth,  if  you  must  leave 
me,  there  is  no  one  I  would  sooner 
choose  for  my  brother." 

Courtenay  did  not  blush,  or  look 
liMdish;  hut  answered  rather  haogh- 


tily,  '*  Sir  Lionel  knows  me  too  well, 
to\hink  that  I  should  ever  beoome 
Ills  wife.,  or  the  wite  of  any  one  else  ; 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  You  know 
me  too  well,  Harry,'*  she  added,  nitii 
a  sudden  change  of  tone^  **  to  think 
that  I  should  ever  leave  yotL*' 

"  Hush !  here  he  comes." 

And  with  that  altered  Sir  liooel 
and  his  brother,  Mr.,  or  rather  Major, 
for  that  was  the  rank  he  held  in  the 
Parhamentary  army — John  Atherton. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Sir 
Lionel  was  the  elder ;  for  his  fair  hair, 
and  the  gentle,  tranquil,  cxpres.sion 
of  his  soft  blue  eyes,  aiid,  indeed,  of 
his  whole  countenance,  i^ve  him  a 
more  youthful  appearnnee  than  tlie 
taller,  darker,  John,  whose  grave, 
and  somewhat  commanding  manners, 
and  a  look  of  settled  melaneholy  on 
his  fine  and  intellectual,  but  paK^  and 
careworn,  face,  and  in  his  deepiv- 
sunken  eyes,  caused  him  frequently 
to  be  supposed  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  his  real  age,  of  five-and-twentyf 

He  had  indeed  had  cause  for  sor- 
row. Thepeaoeof  his  home  had  been 
destroyed  with  the  jwae^i  of  his  coun- 
try. Searcely  nine  months  ha<l  passed 
since  Sir  Walter  Atherton,  a  stern, 
^rrannieal  man,  and  a  sealous  parti- 
san of  tlie  King's,  tunxMl  .John,  his 
Puritan  son,  with  a  curse,  from  bis 
door;  bidding  him  never  darken  it 
a^ain.  And  shortly  after  the  old  man 
died,  without  expressing  any  de.«ire 
for  reconciliation,  and  without  any 
word  or  token  or  forgiveness.  Nor 
was  this  aU.  John  had  been  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  y(»ung  l;idy, 
to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached  : 
but  after  he  had  taken  the  side  of 
Parliament,  her  parents  broke  off  the 
engagement,  an»l  she  was  now  about 
to  oecome  the  wife  of  another  man- 
The  young  Puritan  bore  his  hcai^ 
trials  with  courage  ;  for  he  had 
espoused  the  popular  cause  earnestly 
and  conscientiously,  firmly  beKefing 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  Gwl 

From  troubles  su<di  as  these  Sir 
Lionel  had  Ijeen  exempt ;  he  was  as 
honestiir  and  devoutly  a  ChurcbmsB 
and  a  Royalist,  as  his  brother  was  a 
Puritan  and  a  Republican.  The  only 
persecution  to  wnich  he  had  befli 
subiect  was  that  of  ridienla  which  hs 
had  plentifully  received  from  sf^nie 
of  the  members  of  his  own  part^'* 
With  these  persons,  greatly  to  his 
aanogrBnoe,  he  had  been  oompeUedto 
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become  acquainted  for  political  rea- 
wtma ;  and  they  were  always  taimttng 
him  with  his  Pnritanisni ;  ffir  n  man, 
thought  they,  who  would  not  »wear. 
nar  drink  iiiimodeiately»  who  loved 
liberty  as  irall  as  kjalty,  and  who 
reverenced  in  religion  something  more 
than  the  mere  name  of  the  Church  of 
England^  could  be  no  good  Cavalier. 
Reflectioji.s  .such  as  these,  he  bore 
with  hi.s  usual  placid  'j-"><l  lininour, 
calmly  cuUiicious  of  lu^  laiiiLiuliiead 
to  his  cause. 

Certaiuly  never  was  any  one  so 
misnamed.  Witli  tlie  exception  of 
couiiige,  a  quality  he  possessed  mor- 
ally as  well  as  pbysically  in  a  great 
deijree,  there  was  very  little  of  the 
lion  in  the  quiet,  pacific,  equable- 
tempered  young  man.  And  yet,  though 
his  sweet  and  gentle  dispoi^ition  won 
for  him  tlie  love  of  all,  he  had  such 
rigid  views  of  truth  and  honour,  so 
stem  a  hatred  of  aU  impiety  and  vice, 
that  he  woa  not  loved  more  than  he 
waa  fearo'l 

His  youngt  r  brother  inherited  all 
the  fiery  impetuosity  that  charac* 
terized  their  race ;  strong  passions, 
subdued,  but  uot  destroyed,  by  his 
numerous  surrow8,ofteu  broke  through 
the  austerity  of  manner  which  his 
opinions  had  led  him  naturally  to 
assume.  He  was  more  visionary  than 
the  sober,  practical  Lionel ;  more  en- 
thu.sicistic,  thoujrli  not  more  sincere, 
in  his  devotion  to  his  principles ;  but 
he  resembled  his  brotner  in  his  deep 
cmiaeientioiuneBs.  in  his  sniMmne  un- 
selfishness,  and  in  nis  spotless  integrity 
of  Ufe.  Each  earnestly  strove  to  do 
his  duty ;  Lionel,  notwithstanding 
any  consequences  to  himself;  John, 
notwithstanding^  any  consequences  to 
himself,  or  to  others  also.  Thev  were 
both  true  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  though  th^  entirely  differed 
as  to  the  rightful  manner  in  which 
the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  free- 
dom might  be  served.  Discussions, 
of  eoune,  there  had  been  between 
them,  which  had  had  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  strengthening  each  in  his  own 
opinions ;  thoui^  not  that  of  emhit- 
tenng  each  against  the  other.  Of  Into 
they  had  grown  wiser ;  and  seeing 
the  utter  uaeleasncss  of  controversy, 
each  had  contented  himself  with  an 
occasional  expression  of  pious  horror, 
when  any  enormity  of  the  opposing 

J)arty  came  under  his  notice ;  and  had 
ot  nia  brother  go  on  undiaturhed  in 


his  chosen  course.  Their  strong  at- 
tadunent  to  one  another  had  not 
been  shaken  by  their  a»nf!ictin^'  prin- 
ciples ;  and  each  loved  and  respected 
the  other,  as  a  noble-hearted  but 
deeply-erring  man. 

Immediately  after  his  last  intem'ew 
with  8ir  Walter,  John  enjc^ed  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliamrat  He  was  pre- 
sent  in  several  battles  ;  and  every- 
where acquitted  himself  honourably, 
gaining  credit  as  a  brave  and  wise  of- 
ficer. As  he  held  a  post  under  Sir 
William  Waller,  he  was  now  able,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  father's  death, 
to  viiiit  his  old  home,  of  which  iiiii 
brother  was  become  the  master.  The 
family  mansion  of  the  Athertons  was 
a  large  house,  with  a  park  attached, 
near  the  little  town  of  Marshfield. 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  Northr 
residence.  With  Lionel  John  spent 
all  the  leisure  time  he  had  ^  and  they 
were  the  same  frank,  fiumliar,  oom- 

f)anions  as  in  those  days  when  Cava- 
ier  and  Ro\m'ihea<l  were  names  un- 
known. The  Puritan  had  many  deeds 
of  his  soldier-life  to  relate^  which 
were  heard  by  his  l)rother  witli  min- 
prled  feelinrjs  of  horror  at  their  cause, 
and  of  admiruLioii  of  their  heroism. 

Lionel,  as  yet,  had  served  the  king 
by  his  pen  only,  and  not  by  his  sword  ; 
however,  he  was  engaged  in  raising 
a  troop  of  horse,  at  the  head  of  which, 
he  hoped  shortly  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Royal  army. 

As  a  large  landowner  in  the  county, 
and  as  a  man  of  the  highest  morel 
character,  he  had  gained  a  standing  and 
influence  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
his  years,  which  numbered  only  seven 
and  twenty.  People  wondered  that 
a  young  baronet,  like  Sir  Lionel 
Atherton,  preiK)8sessing,  if  not  hand- 
some, with  a  tiood  fortune,  and  many 
noble  qualities,  was  still  a  bachelor. 
When  rallied  upon  the  subject,  and 
advised  to  take  a  wife,  he  always 
answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  si^h, 
that  he  expected  ever  to  remain  sm- 
gle  ;  then  his  questioTiers  would 
darkiv  hint  "unrequited  adtctiou:** 
but  the  reason  of  this  unaccountable 
conduct,  if  reason  there  were,  he  kept 
ent:rr\v  secret. 

ii  was,  mort50ver,  a  matter  of  sur- 
urise  wiw  many,  tliat  Lionel  should 
nave  chosen  for  his  intimate  friend 
Harry  North  ;  a  man  whose  nature 
and  disposition  seemed  in  so  many 
points  utterly  divene  from  hia  own. 
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Bat,  as  Lionel  knew  well,  imderneath 
all  m&  folly  and  levity  which  floated 
on  the  surfarp  (  f  ITarrv's  r-haractcr, 
rolled  a  cletir  deep  stream  of  truth 
and  honour.  And  a  certiun  fascina- 
tion in  his  manner  and  penonal  ap- 
pearance, joined  with  a  never  ceasing 
low  of  spirits,  and  a  reaUv  kind  and 
afleetionate  heart)  made  utxry  a  mii- 
Tersal  favourite. 

The  Atlicrtons  were  wolpnmed  by 
the  Norths  with  all  the  warmth  and 
fiuniUarityofanoIdeetaUishedfHend' 
ship;  but  it  was  evident  Sir  Lionel 
was  the  favourite  with  both  brother 
and  sister.  With  manners,  if  quiet, 
yet  easy  and  genial,  he  was  much 
morp  Hi^reeable  in  society  than  the 
stern  and  unbending  John.  Opposi- 
tion had  taught  the  latter  to  assume, 
in  hia  eaiBMt  desire  of  advocating 
the  truth,A80IDewhnt  )i:irsh  and  (1o<j:- 
matic  manner  in  dealmg  with  anv 
one  (lionel  always  excepted)  with 
whom  he  diffiarad.  John  and  Oourt- 
enay  highly  respected  and  esteemed 
each  other  j  but  tiieir  rejipective  bro- 
thers were  the  only  opt)onentB  to 
whom  either  would  be  nisjwsed  to 
Hhow  very  much  toleration.  As  f^^r 
Harry,  he  thought  Major  Atherton  a 
good  fellow — ^bnt  spout  by  his  fana- 
ticism; and  was  regarded  by  lilm  in 
return,  as  a  rather  vain  and  light- 
minded  young  man,  who  did,  by  no 
means,  credit  to  hb  cause. 

T'fiptain  North,  who  liked  nothing 
better  than  chaffing"  a  Puritan,  ex- 
cept "chaffing"  a  Royalist,  had  now 
the  diffieolt  task  of  so  aluiping  his 
conversation  as  to  annoy  both.  He 
began  with  the  Cavalier  :  Lionel, 
your  parson  at  Manhfield  will  have 
our  (commissioners  after  him  ]>efore 
long,  if  i  mistake  not.  I  hear  he  hatli 
been  seen  in  a  tavern  very  of  ten  of 
late." 

"Yes,  and  why  1"  rej>lied  Sir  Lionel, 
with,  for  him,  unusual  sharpness  of 
tone ;  but,  as  Harry  knew  very  well, 
this  waa  a  aore  subject  He  went 
there  to  see  if  he  could  not  reclaim 
some  ot  hia  wandering  iiock ;  telling 
them  they  could  aerve  the  King  hotter 
hj  fighting  for  him  than  by  drinking 
tohim.  Tfowfvor.  if  lie  he  scmiestered, 
I  ihaXL  know  well  enough  the  reason 
— ^he  hath  heen  preaching  loyalty  and 
obedience;"  he  continued,  in  reply  to 
Courtcnay's  inquiring  look,  '*ana  hath 
been  expounding  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Romana ;  and  that  ia  •  pwt 


of  the  Bible  that  doth  not  suit  the 
Roundheads." 

"  Prithee,  Lionel,"  ret^irted  Harry, 
'  k  there  not  a  jmrt  of  the  Prayer- 
book  that  doth  not  suit  the  maUg- 
nants  1  Dost  thou  not  find  it  som^ 
wliat  inconvenient  to  pray  for  the 
weiiare  of  the  High  Court  of  Farha- 
ment  at  thia  time  aasemUed  f  * 

"  Truly,  Hany,"  answered  Lionel, 
with  a  quiet  smde,  "are  we  not  com- 
manded to  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fiilly  nse  ub,  and  peraeonte  ns  f " 

'•For  gootlness'  sake,"  aske^l  Harry, 
turniuu  to  John,  as  he  found,  na 
UBual,  Lionel  wiu.  U>o  much  for  hiin, 
"why  hast  thou  clothed  thyself  in 
such  a  beggarly  fashion  t  u  hat  in 
the  world  lias  become  of  the  plume 
in  thy  hat,  and  thy  lace  collar,  and 
the  broidery  on  thy  coat,  and  whT 
luLBt  thou  donnefl  that  hideoUf'  s%rr.v<f- 
belt,  and  still  more  hideous  sword  i 
Why  canst  thou  not  dreas  thyself  like 
a  gentleman,  as  thou  art  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  that  I 
hold  it  neither  becoming  us  as  men, 
or  aa  Christians,  to  deck  oureelTes  in 
gold,  silver,  or  costly  array  ;  hut  as 
wcometh  those  profe.«*.sin^  godlines.*, 
with  good  works.  And  tliink  you  it 
is  meet  for  poor,  t^infid,  mortals,  who 
are  but  dust  and  ashe.«j,  and  more 
particularly  we.  whose  lives  stand  in 
jeopardy  every  nour,  and  whose  hber- 
ties  are  in  danger  of  V)eing  taken  from 
us ;  think  ynii,  Harry  North,  it  is  meet 
for  us  to  e^end  time  and  money  in 
that  which  la  hut  vanity,  and  in  tlungs 
which  minister  tmto  the  flesh  i" 

"  Because  we  are  ashes,  therefore, 
we  must  wear  sackcloth.  Sackcloth 
and  ashee  t  That  ia  juat  the  way  with 
you  gloomy  onea  Faith,  I  take  life 
eaf^ier  thntt  y^u  ;  I  see  no  piety  in 
nuikirig  luyseit  miserable,  or  wearing 
clothes  mseemly  for  a  gentleman.*' 

"  Nnr,  verily,  do  T,"  replied  John. 
But  what  I  would  say  is,  that  ve 
who  have  a  great  and  serious  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  who  have  to 
break  our  dearest  earthly  ties  for  the 
sake  of  our  country  and  the  Gosnel— 
oor  foea  being  of  our  own  hoosenold, 
it  behoveth  us  to  watdh  and  to  be 
sober,  to  be  serious  and  prayerful, 
and  to  give  up  those  amusements, 
which,  it  may  be,  arehannieaaand  in- 
nocent in  happier  times.  Can  we  be 
light-hearted  and  jovial,  when  Eng- 
land is  sore  at&icted  i  when  the  blood 
of  oor  hrathnn,  alain  in  the  rigbtNOi 
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canseiy  crieth  to  heaven  for  veiigeaiioe 

upon  our  oppressors  ?" 

T  often  speak  somewhat  in  this 
luauuer,"'  said  Sir  Lionel,  addre^ing 
Goartenay,  *'to  tliose  who  honour  the 
Kin;,^  more  than  they  fear  G(m1,  and 
who  bring  reproach  upon  our  gloriuun 
cause^  by  their  folhes  ami  viccu ; 
thinking  that  because  the  Roundheads 
are  grave  and  strict,  therefore,  tliey 
would  abow  their  loyalty  best  by  their 
licence,  and  th^  dialike  of  rebellion, 
by  their  dudike  of  leligion." 

"  If  I  were  on  your  side,  Lionel," 
said  Harry,  ^'1  should  look  erave 
enoui;h  ;  i  shonld  be  mieerable  to 
think  \vhat  a  confounded  fool  I  was, 
to  riak  lite  and  fortune  ;  and  all  be- 
cause the  man,  Oharlcs  Stuart, should 
be  king.  And  aueh  a  king  !  mean, 
treaehorous,  h}'porrite 

"  Harry,'  cried  (Jourteiiuy,  jiaasion- 
atel^,  while  John  looked  displeased 
at  his  intempefate  language,  "you  are 
one  of  those  who  de.sjtise  d(»nnnion, 
and  who  delight  in  speaking  evil  of 
dignities." 

I  do  not  d^pise  dominion.  Am 
I  not  fighting  because  I  would  have 
a  most  glorious  dominion ;  the  great- 
est men  in  the  greatest  power ;  and 
homage  paid  to  genius — not  to  a 
golden  crown  ?  And  roethinks,  John, 
we  should  then  have  the  laugh  against 
the  malignants ;  for  sec  you  not  how 
they  arc  always  easting  m  our  teetli, 
that  *the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God  ]*  Now  powers  being  many, 
dearly  cannot  mean  a  king^  who  is 
but  one ;  but  raust  refer  to  a  house 
of  Parliament,  or  Commonwealth. 
What  say  yon  to  my  argument,  my 
worthy  M^or  ]" 

"\Vhy,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  an- 
swered J  ohn,  "  I  am  nigh  wearied  of 
argument  The  time  has  past  for 
arguing  for  the  truth  ;  the  time  has 
come  to  die  for  it." 

"  Hum— well,  as  to  truth,  how  am 
I  to  know  what  is  the  truth  ?  Every 
one  swcar.s  tliat  he  is  fightinrf  for  tlie 
truth,  and  that  if  any  one  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  hi(u  an  opportunity, 
he  wdl  be  most  happy  to  oeoome  a 
martyr  for  it.  According  to  our  own 
ahowing,  we  are  all  of  us  in  the  right ; 
and  yerhalf  of  us  want  to  cut  the 
throats  of  th(>  other  half.  And  there's 
Sir  Lionel  Atherton  ;  to-day,  the  best 
triend  I  have  in  the  world ;  tomorrow, 
mayhap  he'll  run  me  through  with 
hia  aword.'* 


''Ood  fbfbidr'  ezdaimed  Lionel, 

starting. 

"And,"  continued  Harry,  not  heed- 
ing the  interruption,  "if  you  go  to 
one  godly  divine,  he'll  tell  von  that 

bishops'  lawn  sleeves  and  aU,  are 
jnre  divino;  ami  tlifit  all  other  clergy 
but  the  episco]»aliau  are  grievous 
wolves  devouring  the  flodc ;  and  that 
if  you  do  not  humbly  and  thankfully 
take  all  the  blows  and  kicks  that 
your  princes  and  governors  are  graci- 
ously pleased  to  bestow  upon  you,' 
you  shall  receive  unto  yourself  dam- 
nation. 1£  you  go  to  another  godly 
divine,  he*ll  tell  you  that  the  first 
godly  divine  ia  a  priest  of  Baal ;  that 
the  Chur.'h  of  England  is  Antichrist, 
and  the  Beast  of  the  Keveiations ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Caoterbuiy 
the  Man  of  Sin.  Moreover,  he'll  tell 
vou  to  he  so  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
iCing  ai3  to  take  up  anii.s  against  him 
when  'tis  for  his  good;  that  is,  for 
the  King, and  against  his  evil  advisers. 
jN^ow,  I  call  that  sheer  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy. If  ever  1  meet  in  battle  tnat 
cursed  old  villain,  Charles  Stuart— 
hold  your  peace  there,  ye  malignants 
—I  shall  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  with> 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 

"The  time  will  come,"  said  John, 
very  solemnly;  for  he  was  shocked 
and  disgusted  by  Harry's  levity: 
"  the  time  will  come,  when  Qnd  will 
fliow  the  difference  between  those 
who  are  in  deed  and  in  truth  on  His 
side  and  those  who  do  the  Devil's 
work  in  the  Lord's  name.  And  God 
will  exact  a  heavj'  reckoning  from 
those  who  have  troubled  our  Israel. 
He  knoweth  those  who  have  brought 
these  miseries  upon  our  bleeding 
country,  and  those  who  have,  in  Ir  rfj^ 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  lor 
peace,  and  who  really  desire  the  ad* 
vancement  of  liberty,  and  the  true 
Protestant  religion.  God  judge  be- 
tween mj  iuid  defend  the  ri^t  1" 

**Amenr  said  both  Idonel  and 
Conrtenay,  with  great  earnestness. 

"  Faith,  it  seems  to  rae,  that  we  are 
holding  a  conventicle  here,"  yawned 
the  incorrigible  Harr>'. 
_  "  At;  !  the  time  wdl  come,"  con- 
tinued J  ohn,  suddenly  turning  round 
upon  him ;  "when  you.  and  such  as  you, 
Ilarry  NartlL  will  nave  to  chiooea 
which  you  will  perve." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,  John  Athertcm/' 

Siteottsiv  esNsIaimed  Hany.  ''What 
ave  I  <ume  to  merit  an  exhortationf 
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I  hate  the  King,  and  love  the  Ftolia> 

meiit— what  would  you  more  1  Can 
I  not  be  on  your  si<1o,  without  swear- 
ing to  all  yuur  wiams  aiui  fancies? 
Go  and  preach  to  those  nialignanta, 
if  N'ou  must  preach  -and,  inidor  your 
favour,  we'll  now  change  the  subject ; 
vou'll  find  discoursing  on  the  ungod- 
iineas  of  your  enemies  more  profitable 
than  discoursing  on  the  iingodUneaa  of 
your  fhenda.'' 

Lionel,  takinga  aeatnearOonrtenay, 
began  turning  over  the  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  table.  "What  have 
we  here  ?"  he  cried,  as  he  took  up  a 
perfectly  rabid  tract  on  the  duty  of 
]ias8ive  obedience.  **  Surely,  you  like 
not  this  ]" 

*'  No,  indeed,' '  auiiwered  Courtcuay ; 
'*that  is  Henry's.  Ho  delights  in 
getting  pninphlptH  by  the  most  violent 
writers  of  either  side,  and  then  read- 
ing me  choice  passages  therefrom." 

liionel  laogbed;  then  trnning  to 


George  HertMsrt's  poems,  a  book  flu- 
more  rongnnialtohistastes,  Courtenay 
and  he  were  soon  deep  in  rnticiun 
and  admiration  of  the  »aiiic. 

The  two  ^'Pttritaae,"  aftertaUdBga 
little  while  apart  to  each  other,  evi- 
dently on  business,  rose  to  take  their 
departure.  "  I  suppose,  Lionel,"  said 
Harry,  **it  is  of  no  use  asking  you  to 
come  vnth  us,  and  see  how  the  loyal 
city  of  Jiath  ia  oppr^»ed  and  perse- 
cuted 1" 

tliank  yotz,  no ;  I  have  no  wish 
to  Txin  my  head  into  the  h'on's  den-" 

"  Farewell  then  to  ye,  mali^nanta." 

Courtenay  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  her  brotlier  nin  gaily 
down  the  steps  and  mount  his  ht»r^; 
wliile  John  followed  soberly  after: 
and  she  iratehed  them  fairly  out  of 
sight 

Lionel  looked  at  Courtenay,  as  he 
always  did  whenever  he  had  an  op-^ 
portunity.- 


CHA^TBB  n. 


'*  So  the  die  is  cast,"  Iiionel  said  at 
length ;  **  and  Harnr  is  a  rebel" 
''Even  so,"  replied Courtenajt  Teiy 

sorrowfully. 

"In  sooth,  I  cannot  understand 
him ;  with  my  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter T  (shnuld  certaiiily  have  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  Umi  on 
our  side ;  truly,  in  all  but  the  vital 
point,  he  is  a  cavalier.  ICaybe,  we 
ou'^'ht  to  change  places  ;  for  some  of 
my  graceless  acquaintances  tell  me  I 
atu  a  Puritan  at  heart,  because  I  am 
often  times  sad  and  east  down.  But, 
in  truth,  there  is  cause  enough  to 
make  the  lightest  heart  heavy ;  and 
though,  with  Harry,  I  see  no  piety  in 
being  minerable,  yet  I  think  there  is 
sufficient  reason  in  l>eing  so.  We 
must  mourn  that  our  country  calls 
us  to  draw  our  swords  against  our 
friends  and  br(  thren ;  and  that,  in 
our  gloriotis  t  uuse  \vc  may  have  to 
take  the  life  of  many  a  brave  and 
virtuous,  but  misguided  man.  'lis 
not  ennntili  that  we  should  die  ;  we 
may  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  lives 
more  precious  to  us  than  our  own." 

During  a  silence  which  followed, 
th(;  remembrance  of  private  troubles 
and  anxieties  s^ain  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  mind  which  had  almost  be- 
gan to  fori^  them ;  and  Lionel  added, 


in  an  abstracted  manner,  "  I  am  in  a 
great  perplexity.** 

"  Are  you.  Sir  Lionel  ?"  asked 
Courtenay.  Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
vice J  is  there  aught  I  can  do  for  you  J" 

''Indeed,  no---I  think  not— and  yet, 
maybe— well,  I  will  til  you.  A  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquamiance  (who  Heintr 
suspected  by  the  Parliament^  cunuut 
have  the  needful  communication  with 
bis  Majesty's  •General)  is  al:K)ut  to 
intrust  me  with  the  care  of  some 
most  important  and  Tsluable  papers, 
relative  to  a  desi^  of  which,  I  may 
say  only,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concernment  to  his  Majesty's  service: 
and  roost  terrible  oonsequenees  woula 
result  from  its  discovery  by  our  ene- 
ndes.  Now,  these  despatches  I  am 
charged  to  deliver  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  himself,  at  his  quarters  at 
Bradford,  directly  the  wliolr  ]i  u  kf  t 
is  ready,  which  will  be  next  Saturday 
morning ;  or  else  to  find  a  trustworthy 
messenger  by  wh< m  in  send  them. 
Well,  la«<t  night,  1  had  intelligence 
from  Mr.  Hungerlbrd,  at  Hetling 
HousfiL  in  Bath,  that  on  Saturday 
seTenu  gentlemen  of  quality  and  in- 
fluence will  pa«Ls  thn)ugh  the  city,  on 
their  wav  to  Oxford,  and  that  he 

Seatly  denres  that  X  would  meet 
em  at  his  honse^  where  th^  will 
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halt  for  a  few  hours;  l>ecause  my 
pKreeenoe  is  neoesBaiy  for  the  proeecu- 

tion  of  another  scheme  conceming  his 
Majesty's  sprvioe.  Now,  how  to  per- 
form both  duties,  I  know  not  I  cnii- 
not  take  the  despatches  to  the  General 
ht'fore  I  repair  t-o  this  meeting  in  the 
city ;  for  they  will  not  be  nnished 
early  enough  ;  and  I  am  requested  to 
be  with  these  gentlemen  by  eleven 
o'  the  clock.    Neither  ought  I  pnt  off 

Jroiug  to  Bradford  till  afterwards; 
or,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  deliver 
these  papers  as  soon  ag  possil»le  after 
they  are  rendy,  and  it  is  uccilful  that 
they  should  be  in  his  lordship's  iiauds 
by  noon,  at  the  latest  Yet,  I  can 
.si*:irrelyreftisegoingto  Hetling  House; 
Mr.  Hungerford  says  that  thoy  must 
have  my  counsel  and  opinion  ou  va- 
rious matters.  80,  you  see  what  it  is 
to  be  up  to  one's  eyes  in  I'ltts  ami 
schemes;  and  to  be  'a  gentleman  of 
influence,'  as  they  are  pleaseil  to  call 
me.  Most  unhappily,  a  very  trust- 
worthy person,  whom  I  have  before 
employed  in  such  matters,  is  going  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  oountry  to-mor- 
row, on  business  of  his  own :  and  no 
persuasions  of  mine  can  innnce  him 
to  stay  over  Saturday.  Besides  Mm- 
I  know  of  no  one  in  whom  I  could 
sufficiently  confide,  to  send  with  the 
despatches  to  the  Marquis.  You  know 
not  of  any  one,  I  suppose,  who  would 
be  both  a  enlful  and  trustworthy 
messenger  1" 

"7  will  gp,"  replied  Courtenay, 
quietly. 
"  Ymi,  Mistress  C'ourtenav !" 
""SVliy  not  ?  Set',  I  think  it  is  or- 
dained by  Providence  that  1  should 
be  the  bearer  of  your  despatches ;  for 
this  very  morning,  there  was  broi^ht 
me  fv  letter  from  my  coufsiu,  who  lives 
in  Wiltshire,  asking  me  to  visit  her 
on  Saturday  ;  now,  I  must  pass  nigh 
Bradford  on  my  way  thither  ;  Harry 
will  suspect  nought ;  for  I  often  go  to 
see  her.  Let  me  have  your  papers, 
and  my  life  on  it,  but  I  will  give  tnem 
into  the  Lord  ^Tanjuis's  own  li  tii  1 ' 
before  noon  on  Saturday. — What,  will 

jrou  not  trust  me  <  Where  did  you 
earn  these  suspidons  ]  Have  I  ever 
given  you  caiiKo  to  doubt  my  loyalty 
or  prudence  I  You  thought  me  wortliy 
to  be  employed  last  spring  to  take 
that  letter  to  your  friend  at  Bristol, 
when  I  was  going  there  ^^^th  Harry  ; 
you  said  that  that  also  was  an  import- 
mt  matter;  yon  e?en  taught  me  a  d- 
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pher,  that  I  might  explain  it  to  your 
iriend;  and  thousfa  the  letter  was  after 

all  sent  by  other  handn,  you  know  well 
ennnrdi  the  only  reason  tor  tlie  altera- 
tion in  the  plan  vv;iri,  that  Harry  wi.sh- 
ed  to  put  ott*  our  journey  till  another 
time.  Have  T  done  nny  thing  since  ta 
forfeit  your  confidence  <  These  doulits 
are  unworthy  alike  of  you  and  uie, 
Sir  Lionel." 

"  Nay,  in  truth,  you  wronf^  me, 
Mistress  Courtenay^ '  he  answered 
anxiously.  **Oou]dT  ever  doubt  your 
loyalty  or  discretion  ?  But  ixdien  I 
asked  you  to  take  my  letter,  as  you 
were  going  to  that  gentleman's  house 
with  your  Drother,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  the  design  ;  for  my  friend  was 
then  thought  by  all  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Parliament;  neither  at  that 
time,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  had 
tliat  resolution  lieen  ps\ased  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  that  no  woman 
employed  by  th<'  king's  party  as  a 
spy  or  letter-carrier,  should  have 
mercy  shown  lier  by  reason  of  her 
sex:  but  should  meet  with  death. 
Conld  I  send  you  on  such  a  mission, 
when  I  know,  if  it  be  discovered  by 
the  rebels,  death — 0  Mistress  Courte- 
nay, I  shudder  to  think  of  it  1— death 
woiud  be  the  eonsequenee.  Nay,  by 
my  honour,  you  must  not  go.  I  should 
not  know  a  Tnoment's  peace  until  you 
were  returned  in  safety.  How  eould 
I  reeoncile  it  to  my  conscience  to  let 
you  encounter  sueh  fearful  danger  1'* 

"How  could  you  reconcile  it  to 
your  conscience  if  any  hann  resulted 
from  your  neglecting  either  of  your 
engagements  ?  You  cannot  i)lead  as 
an  excuse  want  of  a  messenger.  whil8t 
you  have  one  so  ready  and  willing  to 
do  his  Majesty  a  service,  however 
dangerous.  And  what  is  my  life,  that 
you  should  be  so  chary  of  it }  Is  it 
more  predous  than  those  which 
perish  day  by  day, in  the  cause  of 
loyalty?  Who  am  I,  that  should  stay 
at  home  in  peace  and  security,  while 
thousands  are  suffering  and  dying  in 
our  land  for  that  eause  for  which  I 
gladly  would  suffer  and  die  ?  Do  I 
not  love  my  sovereign  and  my  country 
as  faithfully  as  they  f  Why  seek  to 
deprive  me  of  one  poor  opportunity, 
wherein  I  may  show  that  devotion 
which  I  feel?  Long  have  I  mounied, 
that  there  is  no  work  for  me  to  do  ; 
that  I  am  not  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
persecution ;  but  nuiBt  pass  my  days 
m  ignoble  ease.  0,  tl»t  I  were  a 
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man !  I  would  fr^lit  as  bravely  a.s  any 
of  ve  ;  antl  culmly  aud  as  cheer- 
folly  meet  my  dcutli.  IwiUtekeiw 
denial.  Sir  Lionel,  you  must  see  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  lay  aside  your  fears 
as  to  my  safety ;  aud  Ixj  thankful  for 
a  meBwiiger,  whose  loyalty,  I  think, 
youeaonot  i!n]>ea<!h." 

lionel  looked  at  her  iinpaaaioned 
face,  which  glowed  with  lonj  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  was  more  than  ever  reso- 
lute and  determined  in  its  expression ; 
aud  he  felt  that,  indeed,  she  would 
take  no  denial— for  no  rock  could 
be  more  immoveable  than  was  Cour- 
tenay  in  the  path  of  duty.  She  well 
knew  that  Lionel  could  have  no  other 
objection  than  that  he  had  already 
made  to  her  proposition  ;  and  the 
thoufjht  of  the  attending  ri.sk  only 
miule  her  more  eager  for  the  un<ler- 
takin^'.  "  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
A  North  shrank  from  danger,"  she 
proudly  thought 

"  You  have  the  heart  of  a  hero !" 
Lionel  involuntarily  exclaimed ;  then 
a<liled,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
**  X  can  say  no  more.  I  will  not  dis- 
please you  by  any  forther  mention  of 
the  danger  you  eontemn ;  nor  will  I 
repeat  what  trouble  and  inquietude  I 
shall  suffer  while  you  are  away  but 
I  will  speak  no  farther  of  myself ; 
I  will  only  thank  you  with  most  fer- 
vent gratitude  ;  for  you  by  this  rend- 
er a  great  service  to  the  king ;  greater 
than  you  have  any  idea  of.  You  ny 
tnily  that  it  i.s  niy  duty  to  aeeept  your 
olici-.  I  rannot  indeed  lay  aside  my 
fears,  and  forget  the  danger — but  it 
ia  my  dut^ ;  unlees,  which  may  heaven 
grant,  I  find  ponie  one  else  to  take 
the  despatches.  But,  at  present,  i 
see  no  hope  of  that" 

"Su-  Lionel,  I  have  to  thank  you," 
said  <  'onrtcuay  t:c!itly,  the  stem  look 
upon  her  countenance  softening  into 
a  smile.  '*  I  thuik  you  veiy  much ; 
for  thus  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer 
of  my  heart  will  be  accomplished. 
And  now,"  she  continued,  "  let  us 
make  our  neoesianr  arrangements." 

"Before  we  settle  any  tliinir,  let  nie 
ask  you,  Mistress  Courteuay,  whether 
you  think  it  unlikely,  that  in  these 
unhappy  tunes,  Harry  may  wish  to 
accompany  you  himself  to  your  cou- 
sin's nouse,  which  will  of  course, 
render  your  journey  fruitless  1" 

''I  have  thought  of  that;  but, 
luckily,  he  is  joiner  to  Hath  on  Satur- 
day, and  will  start  soon  after  day- 


{ affaind  Ii%elf,  [Kov. 

break.  As  he  will  be  on  duty,  (dtUy, 
forsooth  '.)  he  cannot  put  otf  his  visit 
nntil  another  day;  so  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  fUfficul^  from  thai 
quarter." 

"But  Harry  may  not  like  your  pass- 
ing through  our  army's  qoarters  at 
Bradford,  and  may  wish  you,  for 
greater  safety,  to  make  a  circuit  of 
uie  i>lace,  or  to  ride  by  some  other 
roadC 

"  Most  likely  he  will ;  so  would 
not  the  best  plan  be,  to  arrange  a 
meeting  at  some  place— scnne  inn— 
without  the  town  <" 

"  True,"  answered  Lionel.  "  I^et 
me  consider  •  there  is  the  inn  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown,  on  the  Bradfonl 
road— tliat  would  be  a  good  place; 
you  could  halt  there  on  the  pretence 
of  refreshment,  and  so  on;  and  1  will 
send  this  afte  rnoon  a  letter,  to  tell 
the  marquis  of  a  11  ourarnmgements,  by 
the  trustworthy  messenger  I  spoke  ofc 
I  would  eo  and  see  his  lordship  my- 
self, but  I  have  to-day  an  engagement 
at  the  house  of  the  writer  of  the.so 
despatches;  where  I  must  stay  till 
Satorday  morning,  to  settle  some  of 
our  matters.  Now.  for  greater  safety. 
I  shall  ask  his  lorclship  to  come  and 
meet  you  himself  at  the  inn  ^  for,  in 
the  first  place,  you  know  him  well 
by  sight ;  so  there  can  be  no  chanod 
of  a  mistake  ;  and  secondly,  this  <le- 
sigu  is  of  so  important  aud  particuiai- 
a  nature,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  none,  not  even,  for 
a  time,  his  lordshijj's  oHieers,  should 
know  the  exact  bearing  of  some  of 
the  secret  intdligence  cent  lined  in 
these  papers,  or  that  any  such  scheme 
is  afoot  The  despatches  are  written 
in  a  peculiar  cipher,  witii  whidi  tkn 
maripiis  is  well  acquainted ;  not  in 
tlmt  1  generally  use  ;  but  in  the  one 
which  1  explamcd  to  you  last  sphng: 
a  cipher  known  only  to  a  Tery  few  ol 
the  king's  party.  I  will  bring  the 
jMicket  here  on  Saturday  morninu'"  — 

"Stay,  Sir  Lionel,'  interrm)ted 
Courtenay;  "I  think  snspidonsmight 
be  awakened  by  your  nLr.iin  coming  to 
this  InMise;  aud  though  Harry  wttuld 
be  away,  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  of 
H  on  his  letnrn ;  and  might  then  ask 
me  questions,  not  the  easiest  to  an- 
swer. Now,  you  know  my  house* 
keeper— the  good  old  soul~-hia  Ma- 
jesty hsth  not  a  more  loyal  or  tmst- 
worthy  subject  in  his  dominions — 
think  you  uot  that  it  would  bo  the 
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best  way  to  send  her  to  your  house 
to  fetch  the  papers  ?  I  can  bo  order 

matter;^,  that  none  shall  know  anght 
of  her  being  out ;  and  she  would  (Lie, 
rather  than  reveal  that  she  had  been 
on  such  an  errand." 

Lionel  smiled  at  the  thought  of  the 
old  huuseiceeper  being  engaged  in 
their  dark  designs  ;  but  agreed  vith 
Oonrtenay  that  it  would  be  ti^e  least 
daiii,'(^nnH  jufthod  of  receiving  the 
despatchud ;  iis  Harry's  curiosity  might 
eertainly  prove  very  inoonveiuent ; 
and  Lionel  did  not  wish  to  incur  the 
captain's  violent  aii'^cr,  the  certain 
consequence  oi  his  discovei'y  of  the 
plot. 

**Mv  feelings  townids  my  friends 
and  relations,"  said  L'<nn  tenay,  "shall 
never  stand  in  the  way  of  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  Qod  and  mj  king ;  yet  I 
would  try  to  save  Harr>'  from  the 
vexation  and  annoyance  he  would  be 
sure  to  feel  if  it  ever  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  I  had  been  engaged 
in  such  an  undertaking." 

For  a  little  while  longer  they  talk- 
ed over  their  arrangements ;  both 
knowing  that  it  was  their  hust  and 
only  interview, ranwirking  their  minds 
for  every  tldn^  that  was  neediui  to 
be  said,  till  Lionel  rose  at  last,  and 
they  went  out  and  stood  together 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  cool,  shady, 
porch. 

That  afternoon  was  bright  and  snn- 
shiny;  not  toi>  hot,  for  a  suit  l»re(v,o 
came  scenteil  with  hay  from  the  dis- 
taiit  liclds,  and  roisea  and  honeysuckles 
from  the  garden  beneath  the  terrace ; 
it  made  the  aspens  and  acacias  nistle 
and  quiver.  A  veiy  lovely  picture  of 
woods,  and  hills,  and  valleys  they 
might  have  seen  from  that  great  stone 
porch,  had  they  eared  to  notice  what 
their  eyes  unconsciously  looked  on. 

«WeU,*'  said  lionet  "on  Satur- 
day afternoon  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go 
to  Bradford,  and  hear  from  the  Gene- 
rals own  lip6  the  praise  of  ^'our  hero- 
ism. But,  oh,  I  cannot  thmk  how  I 
shall  live  till  I  learn  of  your  safety* 

and  if"  

He  stopt  short;  shuddering  with 
sickening  terror  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility :  his  fa<  e  irrew  deadly  white, 
and  he  was  forcetl  to  turn  away  to 
hide  hid  tearful  eyes  and  quivering 
lips. 

Courtenay,  moved  at  his  evident 
distress,  ^anii  knowing  nothing  but 
A  strong*  sense  of  duty  ooukl  ever 


have  induced  him  to  let  her  go, 
strove  in  her  gentlest  tone  to  leaaBure 

hun. 

"Fear  not.  Sir  Lionel ;  fear  not  for 
me.  If  they  make  me  i>iiaoner,  they 
do  but  give  me  the  glory  of  suffering 
for  conscience  sjxke  ;  and  if  they  take 
my  life,  what  then  \  I  will  say,  with 
Esther  of  old.  if  I  perish,  I  perish. 
For  QtoA  and  my  oountry  i  shall 
die 

*'We  trust  too  much,  1  tliink,"  she 
went  on  alter  a  pause;  "wetnisttoo 
much  that  God  will  always  |ead  nsin 

an  easy  path,  or  for  ever  remove  all 
difficulties  from  about  us ;  we  should 
rather  trust  that  9e  wi  give  us 
strength  to  stand  fast  in  all  the  sad 
ehauL'e.s  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
lite.  We  hope  too  much  for  a  very 
peaceful  way  to  Heaven,  instead  of 
chilling  to  ramd  that  they  who  would 
live  godly  in  this  world,  shall  suffer 
persecution.  But  let  persecution 
eome!  yea,  'thoui'h  I  walk  through 
the  vallry  of  thesuadow  of  death, } 
will  fear  no  evil.' " 

Uonel  clasped  Oourtenays  band 
in  his,  and  lo>>ked  uponner  with 
deep  solemn  ten«l.  rness.  For  awhile 
he  could  scarcely  trust  himself  to 
speak :  at  last,  in  a  low  but  earnest 
voice,  lie  said,  "The  Lord  hear  thoo 
in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee." 

^  Amen,"  said  Courtenay,  bowing 
her  head.  And  so  th^  took  fiue- 
well. 

When  Uany  came  home  thateven- 
ing  Courtenay  informed  him  ^at  she 
intended  visiting  her  cousin  on  the 
following  Saturday.  Harry  at  first 
demurred  a  little,  by  reason  of  the 
unsettled  state  or  Vm  oountry,  aod 
still  more  because  he  conld  nrit  ac- 
company her  himselfl  At  length  he 
yielded  to  her  penoaaions,  and  pro- 
mised to  obtam  for  hw  a  pass»  with- 
out which  travelling  in  those  days 
was  perfectly  unsafe.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, Harry,  reckless  enough  in 
other  matters,  was  only  too  solioitoiBi 
for  his  sister's  safety,  and  swore,  or 
something  very  like  it,  that  she  should 
not  go  unless  under  the  protection  <^ 
a  certain  pious  old  corporal  who  had 
lived  ui  the  village.  Courtenay  was 
utterly  discomfited  at  the  idea  of  being 
acoompanied  by  a  Roundhead  soldier; 
however,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the 
triding  objections  she  dared  to  make 
were  ttSi^  overruled  by  Harry,  and  she 
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wns;  obli^rod  to  accei»t  the  proposal 
witli  aa  §omi  a  grace  ii&  possible,  for 
fear  of  giving  rise  to  aOBpidotis  that 
a  visit  to  licr  cniisin  was  not  the  pri- 
mary object  of  her  journey. 

She  hope<l  that  now,  having  more- 
over ciTen  him  a  promise  that  she 
wouldnot  ride  throu^'h  the  town  of 
Bradford,  Harry  would  raise  no  more 
dimeultiea :  but  a  little  wbile  after 
he  suddenly  looked  up  from  the 
book  ho  was  Teadin?,  and  nskod, 
with  an  expretwiuii  of  keen  suspicion 
in  his  dark  eyes,  "  Courtenay,  what 
did  Lionel  Atherton  oome  for  to- 
dav?" 

"  What  did  he  come  for  1  \V  hv,  I 
BU])p(  )so  to  pay  us  a  Tint,  aa  he  onen 
doth.  I  know  not  of  any  other 
reason,"  she  answered,  feeling  certain 
that  it  was  only  as  an  after-thought 
that  Lionel  had  informed  her  of  liis 
diffii'ulty,  yet  LrrowinL:  ratlicr  liot. 

"Well,  but nritbee,  Courtenay,  did 
he  not  gtay  here  a  long  while  in 
private  confcn  nct^  with  you;  and  was 
it  not  on  matt 01. s  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  contidential  kind  ]" 

"Private conference !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, horror-stru<'k,  flii.sliing  scarlet 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  then 
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turning  aahy  pale;  "What  mean 

you  ?" 

**  Why,  if  thou  wouldat  have  me 
spc^k  plainly,  hath  not  Lionel  been 
avowing  the  state  of  hin  heart  ?  Eh, 
IfiiBtresB  Courtenay!  Kay,  come  now, 
confess  ;  I  swear  by  those  blushing 
cheeks  it  m\\>t  have  been  so." 

"You  foolish  boy,"  replied  his 
sister,  with  a  laugh,  Bet  completely  at 
her  ea.'^(\  and  too  joyful  at  the  relief 
from  her  fear?*  to  rate  him  for  his 
presumption;  "you  foolish  boy,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  know,  Sir 
Lionel  is  far  too  wise  to  ."^peak  a  word 
of  such  matters  to  me.  Have  I  not 
told  you  before  that  I  never  have 
thought,  norerer  could  think,  of  him 
otherwise  than  n.«^  a  friend  ?  A->  such 
1  do  esteem  and  honour  him  -  nothing 
more.  You  rebel  and  traitor,  you  are 
more  to  me  than  the  most  loyal- 
hearted  cavalier  that  ever  drew  a 
Bword  for  King  Charles." 

**Mistre8B,  lam  highly  honoured," 
said  Harry,  bowing  low  ;  and  curio- 
sity and  brotherly  affect  ion  being  both 
satislied,  he  returned  to  his  book, 
which  was  that  pamphlet  on  passive 
obedience  that  had  excited  Ltouel's 
disgust. 


■T  PSOFESSOB 

Thb  Cid  has  been  the  most  popular 
hero  in  Spain  ;  and  tlie  Porin  of  the 
Cid  is  the  moat  ancient  monument  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  that 
country.  There  has  been  a  general 
tendency  amon^  drv  investigators  and 
historians  to  disbelieve  the  existence 
of  those  heroes  whose  deeds  are  chiefly 
perpetuated  in  popular  sonars  and  dit- 
tic??.  The  existence  of  the  Cid  has 
been  coutestetl.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  poets  and  historians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  expressed  their 
doubts  resiiectmg  several  of  the  tra- 
ditions on  the  suoject  of  the  national 
hero,  then  current  among  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  coniTneneement  of  thh 
century,  a  learned  Spaniard,  IkiusdeiL 
influeoced  by  the  improbafailities  and 
liuicifnl  episode's  which  he  found  in  an 
old  chronicle  of  the  Tid,  published  a 
refutation  of  it.    He  uuue  to  the  cou- 
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elusion  that  there  was  nothing  certain 
and  well  founded  on  the  celebrated 
Cid,  that  desen'ed  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation ;  and  that,  after 

having  carefully  studied  tin  iiltjei  t, 
he  must  expre<«s  his  belief  that  noth- 
ing positive  is  known  about  Rodrigue 
Diss  the  Camp^ador,  not  even  nis 
mere  existence,  as  there  were  other 
Ciistilians  of  that  name,  with  the  same 
surname. 

This  ab>o]ute  negation,  not  only  of 
some  of  the  fabulous  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  popular  hero,  but  of  the 
man  himself,  met  with  abundant  and 
indignant  reiiitatt<m8 ;  and  among 
these,  trstiniotiies  resulting  from  new 
researches  appear  irrefragable.  For 
instance,  if  among  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions relating  to  the  (;id,  some  of  tin  ni 
are  evidenth'  fabulous — created  i^y 
tiie  popular  iuu^^iuation— others  bear 
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all  the  charocterktics  of  truth ;  thua, 
all  that  refers  to  the  iucidents  of  the 
oonqaeiit  of  Valencia  is  in  perfect  ac- 

coroance  with  the  Arabic  tnulitions 
and  chronicles;  and  it  cannot  l>e  ad- 
mitted that  two  riTai  natioiUi  would 
form  a  ridiculouH  plot  and  underatand 
each  other  in  the  most  minute  cireum- 
Btancea,  in  order  to  create  a  tictitious 
hero,  and  attribute  to  him  an  imagin- 
ary )»oliev  and  imaginary  exploits.  It 
is,  tlierefoiv,  we  V)clieve,  well  estab- 
lished in  Spain,  that  the  existence  of 
no  ohaiacter  in  history  is  more  posi- 
tive and  certain  than  that  of  theCid. 
His  real  life  and  a<lveutures  only  re- 
main to  be  cleared  from  the  popular 
ezag^rations  which  followed  the  ro- 
mantic epocii  diiriii'^  which  appeared 
the  sreat  Uastilian  hero. 

This  erentful  and  remarkable  phase 
in  tiie  history  of  Spain  is  the  period 
when  the  Christians  Imd  conquered 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peuiueula 
from  the  Antbs :  they  were  in  poetes- 
flion  of  Xavarre,  Galicia,  the  Aflturias, 
Leon,  Castile,  part  of  Aragon,  when 
Ferdinand  the  Great  was  preparing 
htB  oonquest  of  Portugal.  In  the 
meantime  the  Arabic  ascendancy  was 
declining.  The  dyna-sty  of  the  Omay- 
ads  came  to  a  closi-.  It  had  reigned 
with  great  splendour  for  nearly  tliree 
centuries  over  Moh  innnedan  Spain. 
The  Khalife  Hescii.im — addicted  to 
poetry  and  music  -  plimged  into  the 
ainmbers  of  tiie  East,  neglecting  the 
most  urgent  duties  of  the  government. 
Ue  was  deposed.  The  Aiabs,  ^r- 
soaded  that  the  Almighty  had  with- 
drawn his  protection  from  the  race  of 
Omayah,  rejected  the  chiims  of  the  la^t 
descendant  of  it ;  and  from  that  day 
eommencedthedestructionoftheunity 
which  had  been  the  most  powerful 
ba.-^is  of  the  ancient  Arabic  empire  of 
fcjpain  ;  the  central  government,  with  a 
supreme  head,  oeawd  to  exist  Grad- 
ually all  the  most  imi)ortiint  cities, 
Toledo,  Sara^oss:v,  Valencia,  Seville, 
formed  asmany  in<lependentstate.s,;L^o- 
ve^le^l  by  (Jheikrt,  Kmire,  or  Governors, 
niKler  (lillerenf  denominations,  which 
are  generally  trauslatcdin  the  Spanish 
chronicles  by  the  title  of  king.  Such 
a  Ht^ite  of  things  was  highly  favour- 
able to  the  eonfiuests  of  the  Christians, 
whose  warfare  against  the  Ai'abs  was, 
in  reality,  nothing  less  than  a  restora- 
tion and  a  crusade  at  tlie  same  time, 
of  many  centuries'  duration.  This 
period,  therefore,  was  one  of  those 
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moments  so  frequent  in  histoiy,  when 
circumstances  seem  to  combine  and 
prepare  a  field  for  the  activily  of  ft 

man  gifted  with  a  fearlesis,  adven- 
turous genius,  thirsting  for  fortune 
and  glory ;  and  it  was  at  this  period 

api»eared  the  national  hero  of  Spain, 
liodriguez  Dias  de  Bivar,  the  Cid,  the 
Camp^ador. 
Little  is  known  about  the  early  hi** 

tory  of  the  Cid.  The  details  of  his 
life  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
stream  of  time.  Even  the  precise 
date  of  his  birth  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy.  It  seems,  however, 
now,  that  he  nuist  have  been  bt)m  in 
1030.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
his  family.  Ul  the  Poem  of  the  Cid, 
one  of  his  enemies  intends  to  insult 
him  by  calling  him  a  miller  :  but  this 
could  not  be  taken  for  an  historical 
assertion,  it  may  only  be  a  testimony 
of  his  not  havini;  been  of  noble  Cas- 
tiliau  blood.  The  most  plausible 
ooiqecture  is,  that  he  belonged  to  an 
honourable  family  of  citizens  at  Bur- 
gos, In  the  Cro/firrr  rinindn,  Rodri- 
guez, in  a  jocose  mood,  is  made  to  speak 
of  himself  as  bein^  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant. This  C/'omca  rimada  is  a  [>o- 
etical  history  of  the  youth  of  the  ('id, 
discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of 
t  h  e  I  mperial  Library  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished  some  years  ago  in  Genuany  by 
Mr.  Francisque  Michd,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Ferdinand  Wolf.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  composed  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  great 
Poem  of  the  Oid."  which  relates  the 
last  Tears  of  the  Spanish  hero  and  his 
death  ;  and,  whilst  the  Poem  is  a  na- 
tional monument,  the  C ronu-a  i.s  de- 
void of  any  historical  or  iiterai'y  value. 
It  is  a  wretched  oomposition,  without 
a  shadow  of  moral  .sentiment.  Its 
author  wa.s  no  doubt  inspireil  ]»y  read- 
ing the  romaacis  of  chivalry  of  liis 
time,  and  appears  to  have  collected, 
without  any  judgment,  or  the  sim- 

})lest  discrimination,  all  tiic  stories, 
egends,  and  ridiculous  anecdotes 
which  were  then  current  on  the  popu- 
lar hero,  and  liavc  thrown  them  pro- 
miscuouaiy  together,  without  any  in- 
telligence. Among  those  legends, 
however,  there  are  .si>me  which  have 
had  the  privilege  of  inspiring  the  ge- 
nius of  great  poets,  and  others  which 
appear  very  plausible,  however  mag- 
nified bv  the  pwpular  imagination.  But 
if  popular  traditions  are  the  only  do- 
cimients  existing  on  tiie  youth  of  th9 
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dd,  those  whkh  refer  to  milHury  a-half  before,  at  the  partitioii  of  the 

Ihcts  and  expeditions,  when  corrobor-  great  Caroli«<,nan  empire.    The  Cid 

ated  by  the  rhronicles,  often  of  both  remained  iu  the  tverviec  of  the  King 

the  SpauianU  and  the  Aialjs,  may  be  of  Castile.     With  the  impetuosity, 

admitted  as  well-eHtablished  eyente.  ambition,  and  thirst  for  activity  that 

Thus,  we  may  l>elieve  that  (hiring  one  diarnctcrized  him,  it  was  not  probable 

of  those  t)erpetual  eombat«  and  en-  that  he  would  inspire  feelings  of  mo- 

oounters  txitween  the  Christians  and  deration  in  the  new  king,  who  was  of 

the  ib^bs  of  8j)ain,  Rodriguez  haT-  a  violent  temper,  and  brooding  orer 

ing  rest^ired  to  liberty  the  IVroham-  prmects  of  conquests  and  spoliations, 

rnedan  kings,  whom  he  had  taken  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  King 

pvieonor,  reoelved  from  them  the  enr-  ofOastileoommenoedhiscareerofwar- 

name  of  Oidftut  lord     The  won!  fiire.Hisfir8tcampaignwa8nota^nat 

Cnmpeij<loy\  pre-eminent  Champion,  his  brothers,  but  airaiiist  the  King  of 

became  subsequentlvanother  surname  Navarre  ;  the  chronicles  are  barren  on 

of  the  Oid.    In  the  anofetit  Latin  the  su  Inject  of thiBfirrt;ezpedition;the3r 

chartas  ciin  be  found  Campiator^  or  merely  aftirm  explicitly  that  the  ELing 

Campulator^ii\ii[Campidactin\\v\\\Q\\  of  Ciistile  intrusted  the  royal  staud- 

Beem  to  be  the  translation  of  the  old  ard  and  the  command  of  his  army 

Spanish  word ;  but  it  is  singtdar  that  to  the  Oid.   On  the  foUowing  year, 

the  Cid,  in  his  public  acts,  generally  Sam  ho  attacked  his  brother  Alonzo, 

confined  himself  to  this  sninaine  in  King  of  Leon,  and  defeated  Lini  at 

his  signature:  Berganza  hiw  seen  a  the  battle  of  Llaiitada,  iu  wkich  the 

priYllege  granted  by  the  Spanish  liero  Cid  ie  eaid  to  have  i ought  valiantly, 

to  the  monastery  of  Agnilar,  which  is  The  twn  or  three  followinjj  years  were 

sigiied  Cami/iator.  taken  up  by  the  aggressions  of  the 

Let  us,  therefore^  state  the  princi-  King  of  CastUe  on  his  brother  Garda, 

pal  liistoriGal  evente  of  the  life  of  the  King  of  Galicia,  whom  he  dethroned. 

Cid,  which  are  accepted  as  authentic,  Iu  Itiji  r^ancho  and  Alonzo  woe  again 

or  corroborated  by  the  Spanish  and  iu  arms.    Thev  came  to  encamp  at 

Arable  chionielee.  If  other  person-  the  head  of  their  armies^  near  thte  tU- 

ages,  his  contemporaries,  received  also  lage  of  Qi^pegn  ra,  on  the  banka  of  the 

theappellationof  Cid,  as  stated  by  the  river  Carrion.    In  a  fii*st  encounter 

sceptics,  Rodriguez  Diaz  is  the  only  the  Castdians  were  vauquished,  forced 

one  who  has  passed  down  to  posterity  to  abandon  their  camp  and  the  Add 

with  that  surname.    He  obtained  it  of  battle^  and  to  commence  a  retreat; 

after  a  great  exploit  and  an  act  of  but  during  the  nicrht  of  repose,  which 

magnanimity ;  and,  although  the  dc-  was  to  be  followed  by  a  continuation 

tstnof  his  previous  life  are  unknown,  of  the  retreat  and,  perhaijs,  a  greater 

it  18  certain  that  he  was  abea*!}'  i  rlt--  defeat  and  slaughter,  the  Cid  routed 

brated,  when  he  accompanied  King  the  courage  of  his  cre.-.t  talleu  kinL', 

Fernando  I.  in  the  con(iucst  of  I'or-  veheiiicntiy  urged  hiui  to  atta«  k  the 

tu^al  (1055—1060),  where  he  distin-  enemy  in  the  dead  of  night>  whilst  the 

giushed  himself  by  his  valour.    His  soldiers,  full  of  confideJice  after  their 

services  to  the  king  must  have  been  victory,  were  tranqidUjrreposingiu  the 

remarkable,  for,  at  the  death  of  Per-  veij  tents  which  tibe  Castilians  had 

nando  I.,  the  Cid  was  occnpying  in  abuidoned  on  the  firevious  evening^ 

the  State  a  most  important  ]>ost.  assuring  him  of  a  complete  victory 

Tliis  Fernando,  at  his  death  (lo(>5),  wliich  would  wash  aviuy  the  stain  of 

divided  hie  Idifgdom  among  his  cMl-  the  retreai    Sancho  assented  wil- 

dren:  to  the  eTIlest  son,  Sancho,  he  lingly.   The  army  was  hastily  rallied 

left  Castile ;  to  Alonzo,  T>(Con  ;  to  frar-  and  silently  led  on  the  men  of  Leon, 

cia,  Galicia  and  portion  of  Portugal  who,  plunged  into  a  profound  sleep, 

recently  conciutfea:  he  bequeathed  also  were  moetof them  slaughtered.  Alonxo, 

an  appanage  to  each  of  his  two  dangh-  hopeless,  sought  his  safety  in  flight ; 

ters,  the  town  of  Toro  to  Elvira,  and  he  was  discovered  in  a  neighbouring 

Zamora  to  Urraca.    Such  a  aubdivi-  church,  and  sent  a  jirisoner  to  Burgos, 

rion  of  the  eovereignty  was  in  accord-  All  the  Spanish  chronicles,  with  s  very 

ance  with  the  ideas  and  manners  of  few  exceptions,   relate  this  episode 

those  times,  but  became  the  source  of  with  the  heroic  intervention  of  the 

deplorable  oissensions,  similar  to  those  Cid 

that  had  taken  pUee  a  eentoij and  KlngSaaeho  had  no  sooner  taken 
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possGBsion  of  the  douiiuiom}  of  hiti  two 
Diotlien,  than  he  resolved  to  deprive 

his  sisters  of  the  appuna^o.s  they  had 
received  from  then-  fiitiier.  tjv'mi 
gave  up  Turo  withuutresiLstance  :  but 
Urraea  refdsed  to  yield,  aadtfae  idnff 
cainoto  l)esii'f,'e  Zainora,  which  offered 
a  viirorous  resistniice  ;  he  was  preptir- 
iiig  to  storm  the  city,  wIk  ii  u  iiuui  uf 
that  city,  wanderingunsmpceted  al>out 
the  Oiistilian  cainp.sunirisid  the  kin;,', 
unguarded  aud  defcneelesri,  and  struck 
hun  dead  witli  his  lance.  The  Cid 
WHS  Inesent  at  this  sie^^e,  and  as  usaal 
was  conspicuon.'S  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  arms.  One  dav.  iu  a  sally  of 
tho  Zamorans,  he  found  nimself  alone 
against  fifteen  cnemie.s,  whom  he 
stnick  down  or  oblii^iMl  tnily,  lie  be- 
held the  murder  of  his  king  at  some 
distance,  andrnshed  iii  putsuit  cf  the 
murderer,  who  escaped,  owing  to  the 
swiftness  of  Ids  horse,  and  re-entered 
the  city.  The  name  of  this  man, 
Bellido  Dolfos,  has  been  preserved 
history,  and  has  become  proverbial  in 
Spain. 

When  Alonzo,  tlie  defeated  King  of 
Leon,  was  a  ])risoner  at  liiirgos,  he 
obtained  his  life  and  partial  liberty  by 
consenting  to  enter  the  monastic  life  ; 
he  was  condu(!t<5d  to  a  convent,  took 
the  voWB  as  well  as  the  cowl,  and  was 
left  as  one  dead  to  the  world  ;  Imt  he 
found  the  means  of  escaping  from  the 
monaatei^  and  took  refuge  at  the 
Moorish  Court  of  the  Emir  of  Toledo, 
Almamoun,  who  had  been  his  ally. 
The  Arabic  chronicles  expatiate  on 
the  munifloent  and  generous  hospi- 
tality of  the  Mohammedan  Prince  to 
Alonzo,  as  well  as  on  his  affection  for 
his  guest.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  fought  for  him  success- 
fully against  the  Arabchiefs,  his  neigh- 
bours. Nevertheless,  there  existcjl 
among  the  Arabs  of  Toledo  a  secret 
foreboding  that  the  Christian  prince 
might  prove  at  a  future  time  a  dan- 
gerous foe,  whilst  Alonzo  could  not 
contemplate  without  bitteniees  this 
beautiful  city  of  Toledo  lost  to  Chris- 
tendom, nor  banish  the  ho]»o  that 
some  day  it  luight  be  recovered.  As 
•000  aa  Alonso  reeeived  a  secret  in- 
telHMllce  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Sancho,  lie  hiustened  to  return  to  Leon, 
where  his  subjects  haUed  him  again 
as  tiieir  king ;  his  brother  Garcia,  on 
beholding  his  fonner  subjects,  the 
Galicians,  ready  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  people  of  Leon,  declaied  war 
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rust  him ;  Alonzo.  asstated  by  some 
niders,  uivited  nim  to  an  amio- 

able  interview,  diuing  which  he  had 
him  treacherously  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  dmigeons  of  the  Castle  of 
Luna,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Other  chronicles  affirm  that 
Garcia  was  thus  taken  treacherously 
by  iSancho  and  tlirown  into  the  prison, 
from  which  Alonzo  had  not  the  gen- 
erosity to  dcli\  er  him. 

Alonzo,now  masterof  Leon,  ( laJicia, 
and  part  of  Portugal,  was  the  only 
prince  of  the  royal  fanuly  who  could 
pretend  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  The 
Castilian&  although  not  having^  a 
great  oonndence  in  him,  offered  him 
the  crown,  but  on  a  somewhat  humili- 
ating con<lition,  which  was,  to  swear 
that  he  had  taken  uo  pait,  in  any 
way,  in  the  murder  of  hia  brother 
Sancho.  Alonzo  gave  his  consent ; 
but  what  kni^dit  wouM  be  bold  enough 
to  receive  such  au  oath  at  the  hands 
of  his  master  and  sovereign  1  Here 
again  a])peai"8,  with  a  great  historical 
importance,  tiie  figure  of  the  Cid ;  he, 
the  fearless  C<ivn>mdor,  came  for- 
ward, demanded  proudly  the  oath,  and 
received  it  fnmi  the  lips  of  the  king. 
Hence,  inevitably,  the  antipathy  of 
Alonzo  for  his  heroic  subject — an  an- 
tipathy which  could  not  always  bo 
subdued,  despite  the  latter's  merit  and 
great  services.  It  was  important  for 
the  State  that  Alonao  should  secure 
the  fidelity  of  his  fearless  vassal; 
with  that  view,  he  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  own  cousin,  Ximena  (Chi- 
m^neX  daughter  of  Don  Diego,  Count 
of  the  Asturias.  The  authentic  docu- 
ment of  this  marriage  has  been  pre- 
served ;  it  took  place  on  the  lUth  of 
July,  1074  In  all  probahdity,  this 
wa«  a  second  marriage  of  the  Citl,  for, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
lost  a  son,  named  Diego  Rodriguez,  in 
the  battle  of  Coneuegra,  in  1083.  By 
this  second  marriage  he  ha(I  two 
daughters,  who  were  both  married  to 
the  Counts  Carrion,  in  1005.  After 
two  years  of  wedlock,  both  marriages 
were  annulled,  and  subse(iuently,  the 
eldest  became  the  wife  of  Don  Ka- 
miro,  who  became  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  second  married  ihc  Prince  of 
Aragon  ;  the  latter  married  a  third 
time,  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  Several 
of  the  great  families  of  Spain  are  the 
descendants  of  the  children  of  the  Cid. 

A  few  years  after  the  marri;uj;e  of 
the  Cid  with  the  coudiu  of  hia  king, 
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a  separation  took  place  between  the  Toledo  surrendered,  tlic  Cid  was 

wily  aovfiFeign  and  the  heioic  iobiect^  pointed  Prince  o/t/t€  ToledanMUma. 

the  cause  of  whieli  han  never  been  which  waB  equivalent  to  gorenior  of 

known ;  none  has  been  ai»sigued  to  it,  the  city. 

excepting  a  mutual  repugnance.  The  tJnfortuuAtel^  for  Chmtian  Spain, 
Cid  took  refuge  at  Saragoaaa,  where  a  secret  animosity  never  ceased  to  ex- 
he  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  ist  between  Kin2:AlnTizo  nnd  the  Cid. 
Moorish  Emir,  or  King,  Al-Muuta-  Frequent  ruptures  and  reconciliations 
min.  Alliances  of  every  description  took  plaoe between  the  eovereign  and 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Mo-  his  powerful  vassal  during  the  five 
hammedans  were  then  of  frequent  (ie  yearfi  that  followed  the  conquest  of 
curronce.    The  King  of  Aragon  and  Toledo.  In  the  year  1090,  the  fortress 
the  Count  ofBarcelona  having  formed  of  Aledo  being  menaced  by  the  Al- 
a  league  to  attack  the  Moorisli  Prince  raoravides,  Aloiizn  marched  at  the 
of  Baragnssa,  the  Cid  fought  with  head  of  a  body  of  tioops  to  its  rescue, 
great  success  the  enemies  of  his  ally,  after  having  writtcsn  to  the  Cid,  in- 
(1078)  ;  but  the  details  of  this  cam-  vitinghimto  jointheannv.  Thelat- 
paign  ha\  0  also  been  lost  ter  re]jlied  that  he  would  hasten  to 
la  the  meantime,  Alouzo  was  reign-  obey  the  summons  ;  but  unforeeeen 
ing  over  hie  extensive  dominions ;  he  circumstances,  not  <uearly  stated  any- 
was  formidable  to  his  nei'diboiirs,  and  where,  oomiMuled  him  to  forego  lus 
the  Molt;iniinedan  chiefs  bowed  litwn  promise.    HencCj  suspicions  and  re- 
in awe  before  his  power  and  abi;eud-  sentment  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
ancy.  Nevertbelees,  as  long  as  Toledo,  King;  his  couriaers,  to  whom  the 
the  formidable  advanced  post  of  Islam  power,  glory,  and,  ])erhaps,  the  >^c()rn- 
-incessjmtly  threatening  the  Chris-  fulhauteurof  the  hero  was  obnoxious, 
tiun  territory — remain^  m  the  hands  roused  the  rancour  of  AJonzo.  The 
of  the  Mohanmiedans,  it  seem^  to  Counts  of  Castile  formally  accused 
Alonzo  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  Cid  of  treachery;  the  King  lias- 
tlie  Crown  of  Castile.     As  long  as  tened  to  witlidraw  from  his  great  vaa- 
hi.s  generous  friend,  Almuniouu.  lived,  sal  the  lands  and  castles  he  had  eou- 
lic  banished  all  thought  of  hostility,  ferred  upon  liim.     He  even  seised 
When  the  Emir  died,  in  1075,  leaving  his  own  private  property.    In  vain 
his  son,  yet  a  child,  on  the  throne,  afi  the  Cid  endeavoured  to  justify  him- 
the  scmples  and  hesitations  of  Alon-  self.    He  was  not  listened  to.  The 
20  ceased,  although  Almamoun  had  ungrntefid  Sovereign  remained  inflex- 
pla  <  il.  as  it  were,  his  son  under  the  ible,  and  liis  noble  victim  was  oblige<i, 
protection  of  the  King  of  Castile,  with  a  bitter  hear^  to  abandon  Chris- 
Alonxo  having  secured  we  neutn^^  tian  Spain ;  but  this  time  he  departed, 
of  the  Emir  of  Seville^  invited  the  Cid  with  unfurled  banner,  at  the  head  of  a 
to  ri  reeoneiliation  ;  the  latter  readily  devoted  band  of  relations,  friends,  and 
acquiesced;  aiidthe(Jastilianseiitercd  warriors  resolved  to  ravage  the  Mo- 
the  territory  of  Toledo,  burning  and  hammedan  territonr.  Hebentbisway 
jihuKleriiig  indiscriminately,  and  be-  towarils  the  east  of  Spain,  and,  in  the 
gan  in  107«  the  siege  of  Toledo,  which  soring  of  the  year  K  t'JJ ,  took  iSTara,  and 
livsted  seven  years,  when  the  Arabs,  tnere  estabhshed  his  he-ad -quarters, 
siilxlued  by  famine,  surrendered.   On  In  the  mcantimcLthe  Mohammedan 
tlie  2r»th  o(  -May,  lObo,  a  glorious  day  Prince,  who  was  Govrmor  of  those  re- 
for  Christian  Spain,  Alonzo  entered  in  gions,  invited  pressingly  to  his  assist- 
trinmph,  in  this  bulwark  of  Moham-  ance,  Beranguer,  Count  of  Barcelona, 
medan  Spain,  the  ancient  metropolis  who  promised  immediate  suocours, 
of  Gothic  Spain,  which  now  became  and  n^sembled  an  a,riny.    As  soon  as 
that  of  Christian  Spain,  where  Alonzo  the  Cid  becunie  acciuainted  with  what 
established  his  residence.    History  was  taking  place,  he  wrote  to  the 
sajrs  nothing  of  the  service*  rendered  King  of  Siira^ossa  a  letter  (»>ntaining 
by  the  Cid  during  the  siege ;  the  pri-  the   most  bitter  sareafniB  against 
vate  events,  eliivalrous  episodes,  he-  Beranguer,  begging  him  to  commuui- 
roic  deeds,  seem  all  drowned  in  the  cate  this  letter  to  the  Count,  which 
greatness  of  the  event.    But  it  ap-  being  done,  the  latter  felt  deeply 
pears  evident  that  the  King  of  Castile  woundeil.  :nul  addressed,  in  his  turn, 
received  great  benefit  from  the  expe-  to  the  Cid,  a  reply  abounding  with  iu- 
rience  and  valour  of  the  hero,    when  suiting  menaces,  The  Cid  merely  an- 
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swered  that  he  would  wait  for  him  in  which  are  plausibly  narrated  in  the 
a  locality  which  ho  mentioned.  The  chronicles  of  Spain,  well  ajs  in  those 
two  foes  mot,  followtMl  by  their  bands;  of  the  Anih?,  recently  ransacked, 
a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Count  The  Arabic  historians  mention  manv 
of  Barcelona  was  defeated  and  taken  anecdotes  and  epuodee  which  attn- 
prisoner,  with  a  41  oat  number  of  his  bute  to  theCid  iieveral  acts  of  treach- 
f<il!owen».  A  tV \\  ( lays  after,  the  Cid  er\',  crnelty,  nnd  cupiflity.  Some  of 
restored  him  to  liberty  ou  the  pro-  them,  for  m^iauce,  alhim  that  the 
mise  of  a  heavy  ransom.  sueoBBBor  of  A]-Eadir  was  allowed 

Now  commences  what  may  justly   to  withdraw  with  his  life  and  trea- 
be  denominated  the  regnl  iJfuitiou  of  guns;  Init  thnt  ?snbj5pqvi('ntf\  the  Cid 
the  Cid.    Ue  Cbtublii^hed  hih  a.scend-    h.ui  himseizcii,  impritiuiied,  and  burnt 
ancy  in  the  whole  east  of  Spain,  alive,  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
About  ten  princes  of  the  petty  Amb   the  anunnit  nf  tlio  tr(  asure  which  ho 
States  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  him,   forced  him  to  give  up.    Such  acta 
besides  Al  Kadi r,  King  of  Valencia,   would  deserve  the  utmast  reprobation, 
who  was  liis  friend,  and  reigned,  as  even  in  Spain,  and  in  an  age  of  cruelty 
it  wcrr,  under  his  protection.    In   and  ramne    s  iil,  >U'  ]i  imputations, 
1092,  Ai-Kadir  was  murdered  by  a  when  they  emanate  solely  from  a  van- 
party  fayourable  to  the  AlnM^raviaes.  quishcd,  humiliated  enemy,  cannot  be 
The  Cid  swore  to  avenge  his  death.    a(;cei>ted  as  historicid  facta    It  might 
He  enjoined  to  all  the  Governors  of  be  observed  thnt  tW-r  snmo  fa<  ts  are 
the  ueighlK)urinjj  castles  to  provide  the  also  related  in  the  celebrated  t'romca 
necessary  provisions  that  would  be  re-  General  dt  Alonzo^  belonging  to  the 
quired  by  his  troop,  and  early  in  the   thirteenth  century  ;  but  ]\lr.  Dozy,  in 
spring  of  the  followius:  yoar  com-   his  adniinibjo  rocoTit  wnrk  fii  tlu* 
menced  depredatory  incursions  on  the   liteniry  and  jK>iiticai  history  of  .Spain 
Valencian  territory.   He  spread  ter-  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Has  clearly 
ror  in  the  wlioln  country,  and  soon    pnned  that  all  that,  in  this  C'mwfVa, 
after,  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Va-    relates  to  the  Cid  and  his  conquest  of 
lencia.    He  attacked  and  took  the   Valencia,  is  translated  verbiitim  from 
suburbs,  levied  heavy  contributions,   the  Arabic  chronicles,  and  totally  de- 
and  witlidrew,  apprtrently  satisfieu   vnid  i»f  any  Spanish  authority,  whe- 
with  the  retribution  ho  had  indicted,   ther  traditional  or  historic^L  No 
Butt  having  heard  a  few  months  after,  doubt  King  Alonzo  and  his  partisans 
that  the  Valemdans  had  received  the  accepted  gladly  whatever  was  unfa- 
Almoravides  in  tlii'ir  nty,  h<' ;)]>p<  ared    votiral  h  to  the  hero  whom  they  had 
^ain  under  their  wails  with  his  army,   iiyuivd.    Mr.  Dozy,  ou  the  other 
This  time  he  besieged  it  closely,  cut  it  hand,  quotes  the  ju<lmuentof  an  Ara> 
off  from  any  conmiuuicjition—l'  .iviri  L;   l  iir  historian,  writing  fifteen  years 
no  possibility  of  receiving  any  pmvi-   after  the  conquest  of  Valenrin,  who 
eioUiS  or  succours— and,  after  eight  or   stiites  that  the  Cid,  the  scourge  of  his 
nine  monthay  reduced  to  the  hist  ex-  time,  was,  by  his  love  of  glory,  the 
trcmity  of  niLsery  by  famine,  Valencia   prudent  firmm  .s.s  of  hisnature,  and  by 
surrendered  on  the  15th  Jmie,  1094.   his  hcrnif  courage,  one  of  the  miracles 
Zurita,  one  of  the  most  cclebrat<?d   of  tin  Almighty. 
Spanisn  historians,  observes,  that  the      christian  Siiain  has  adopted  the 
conquest  of  Vnlcni  ia  was  tlio  greatest   Cid  jis  the  ideal  <  'f  grratnrv-^,  Tlie 
militaiy  exploit  ever  accomplished  in   greatest  kings  of  the  Peninsula  have 
Snaiu  by  a  man  who  wa«  not  a  king,   honoured  his  memorv.   All  the  popu- 
The  Cid  remained  absolute  nuister  of  lar  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  ex- 
Valencia  till  his  death,  w!itch  tr,ok   ult<d  in  .sclcctim;  1dm  f-ir  tlif' object 

Elace  in  1099.  The  Aiabs  of  Af  rica  of  their  son^  and  tales.  During  ages 
ad  made  wious  efforts  to  recover  the  name  of  the  Cid  has  been  associ- 
the  fair  city,  which  all  remained  fruit-  ated  in  SjKiin  with  ever}'  thing  that 
less ;  they  were  every  time  repulsed  is  boautitul,  great,  and  pious.  The 
with  inuuensc  slaughter.  But  two  people  have  created  round  that  name 
years  ttfter  the  death  of  the  hero,  his  an  imaginary  world  of  adventurt^ 
gi'^ncrais  worn  obliged  to  abandon  the  uneartliTy  powers,  nml  lifavenly  vir- 
citv  and  its  tri  ritury.  tues.    Time  has  seen  tiie  figure  of  the 

The  scanty  events  ot  the  life  of  the  Cid  rise  in  splendour  and  uiliuencc. 
Cid,  which  wo  have  lelvted,  are  those  He  i»  tlie  hero,  the  idol  of  the  Spa^ 
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niards,  and  therefoi'e,  even  in  our  own  bated  to  disseminate  the  grossest  er- 
age^  not  many  years  ago,  when  Jibetal  mora.  This  work  is  a  long  connnont- 
Sjiain  was  rousinj::  from  the  torpor  of  ary  on  an  old,  senseless  chronicle,  en- 
despotism,  the  Spaniards,  in  the  hyion  titled,  G'esta  i^oc/er»ciL  exhumed  by 
of  Kiego,  loTied  to  invoke  the  name  of  Rieco,  and  of  a  doubtnil  oridn,  un- 
their  hero.  They  sang :  "  Tranquil,  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the  mo«t 
joyous,  valiant,  full  of  fiiidncity,  toI-  emiTiciit  literary  men  of  conteniporaiy 
diers,  let  us  sing  the  hyum  of  Liatile  I  biNiiu,  C^uintana,  has  given  au  iiitr  r- 
Let  the  earth  even  he  moved  bv  our  esting  life  of  tlie  Old,  m  a  biography 
accents!  Let  the  world  recognieein  of  '  eleLnitcd  Spaniards,  although  he 
118  the  children  of  the  Cid !"  has  allowed  the  domain  of  fiction  to 

Wo  have  mentioned  the  Spanish  his-  prevail,  at  times,  over  that  of  reality. 
t(^riaii,Ma8deu,whodenics  tliehistori-  In  €mmany,  Bouterweek  is  most 
cal  existence  of  the  Citl.  It  must  fur-  srnnty  on  the  subject  of  the  Cid; 
therbeadded,  that  some  of  the  wi  itei.s,  Hut)er  and  Miiiler  have  each  written 
contemporary  of  the  Cid,  the  Bishop  a  lustory  of  the  great  Spaniard;  but 
PelagiuBand  the  monk  of  Silo,  do  not  their  woi-ks  are  chiefly  based  on  the 
even  mention  his  name.  On  the  other  same  miserable  soTirce  as  that  of  Fa- 
hand,  the  historical  fragments  testify-  ther  Ilis<x>.  In  France.  Sismondiaud 
ing  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  liero  are  Villemain  have  pnbliiiiied  some  ele- 
abnndant.  Those  in  the  Latin  chro-  gant  paiBies — especially  the  latter,  in 
nicies  of  Toledo,  of  Burgos,  the  Cro-  his  leefnre^ — Imt  without  reference 
nica  General  de  Aionzo.  ^c,  are  irre-  to  the  more  imx>ortaut  historical  docu- 
fragable  testimoniea,  whatever  modi-  mente  on  the  eubjeet 
fication  may  be  brought,  in  their  ap-  Having  spoken  of  the  historical 
preciation,  after  a  comparative  study,  hero,  let  us  dwell  on  the  poetirnl 
especially  with  reference  to  romantic  monument  raised  to  ids  memory.  The 
details.  We  have  alluded  to  the  Ana-  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  was  published, 
bic  chronieles  and  their  impi>rtanec  for  the  fir«t  time,  by  a  learned  S|ia- 
when  they  corroborate  the  Spanish  niard,  Sanciiez.  in  177f).  In  tlie  only 
narrative,  and  Conde  often  quotes  manuscript  that  remains  of  this  wor^ 
them  in  his  celebrated  "History  of  the  at  the  cna  of  which  are  added  three 
Arabs  of  Spain"  (1820),  on  the  subject  line«,  stntinLc  that  it  has  been  written 
of  the  Cid,  with  the  intention  to  give  by  one  named  I'eter,  in  the  month  of 
greater  weight  to  the  historical  im-  May,  there  is  a  date,  one  number 
portance  of  the  popular  hero.  The  of  which  h;us,  it  seems,  the  appear- 
special  Spanish  chronicles  of  the  Cid  mth-"  of  IjeiiM^efTaced  purposely.  This 
are  eenerally  considered  as  a  mixture  sin^juiarity  iiaa  given  liae  to  numerous 
of  notion  and  iMt^*  Beddes  the  conjectnree  and  reeearcbes;  hnt  the 
chronicle  of  Alonio,  with  its  misrepre-  couclnsions  adopted  by  Ranchez  are 
xentatinns,  as  we  have  seen, and  bhnd-  etmsidered  satishietory.  It  would  ap- 
ly  adopted  bv  Southey,  there  is  a  pear  that  this  Peter  has  merely  copied 
Glenealo^  dH  Cid,  of  tiie  thirteenth  the  mannscrif>t,  and  effaced  one  nnm- 
centurv  ;  the  Crunlca  J<f  Faiwso  her  to  give  a  greater  ai>pearanee  of  an- 
Cabalhrn  /iuramsc^  of  the  fourteenth  tiqnity  tn  tlie  poem,  which  mut<t  have 
century ;  the  Uronica  Cidi;  the  Cro-  been  compoHetl  in  tiie  year  1307.  The 
jtiod  del  Cid  Ruy  Dim  ;  and  several  study  of  the  langnage  in  which  it  is 
other  dry,  brief  n  in  ntives,  of  no  great  written,  the  manners  it  reveals,  and 
importance.  The  ditties  and  songs,  in  its  versifiration,  indicate  its  belonging 
which  appear  the  name  of  the  Cid.  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  innumerable.  The  J^omanevrot/eft  or  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
CW,  by  Juan  de.  Eseobar,  must  not  be  teenth.  It  has  evidontly  !>een  com- 
omitted;  but  tbe^reat  national  liter-  posed  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  portion 
ary  monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  that  province  nearest  to  tiiai  oocn- 
of  the  hero,  is  the  Poema  dd  Cia^  pied  bv  the  Arabs,  because  it  contains 
which  is,  as  stated,  the  most  ancient  Reveral  Arabic  words  and  epithets, 
monument  of  the  language  and  litera-  for  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
tmre  of  Spain.  find  a  Spanish  equivalent  Wltii  re- 

Among  the  modem  works  on  the  ferenee  to  the  manner  in  which  flie 

Cid,  must  especially  be  mentioned  the  poem  became  known  to  the  public,  it 

Castella  y  d  Mai  Famm  Casitlhiuo,  seems  evident  that  it  was  h*  oral  reci- 

by  Father  Bisoo,  which  has  contri-  tation.  The  fwei  oonstantlj  employs 
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the  expretisious,  "Yuu  wust  know,  "  subeeqiu  nt  exploits  of  the  Oampeador, 

or  "  You  might  have  seen,"  08  if  ad-  Prince  of  Yalencia,  and  proceeds  to 

dressiiiK  amiinlM  i-  of  iiion  listvniiig  to  reveal  the  baseness  and  rownrdice  cf 

him.    When  he  relates  the  fiicge  of  the  two  sons-in-law  of  the  Cid,  which 

Valencia,  and  the  sutierin^^s  of  the  in-  render  them  the  object  of  the  sar- 

habitants,  the  poet  pauses,  and  ex-  easma  and  i^eorn  of  their  brothens  in 

dainas,  "It  is  a  iuisnaV>le  situation,  annH,    lioth  Htunj,'  by  the  scorn  they 

my  lord.s,  to  behold  one's  children  inspire,  disau])ear  with  their  wives, 

atarving  from  want  of  food.'*  In  abort,  pretezl^  their  withdmwal  to  their 

throughout  the  whole  poem,  there  are  estates,  and  oraeUy  ill-treat  them  on 

frequent  allocutions  —modes  of  ad-  the  way.    The  dau^rlitcrs  of  the  C'id 

diess  and  exclumatioiis— which  iudi-  are  separated  from  their  husbands, 

eate  that  the  poet  used  to  recite  hia  and  form  another  mairiage  with  the 

work  before  an  audience  ;  and  that  heu^  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  and 

he  did  so,  confining  himself  to  a  Navarro.    Such  is,  in  substance,  the 

fragment  or  au  euisode  at  a  time,  subject  of  tlie  two  songs,  composed  of 

as  the  whole  would  have  been  too  successive  evente,  and  eadi  terminat- 

fati;^niinLc.   It  appears  also,  that  thi8  mi:  by  a  marriage^  aa  in  moat  Spaniah 

recitation  was  not  siwken,  but  sniiLi.  comedies. 


A.aaV  tIAV'AI.  K-LVfi^ 

part  of  the  ptM'm  see 
U.    It  savs  :  "  The  coi 


The  verse  which  closes  the   lirst  The  ixhui  does  not  profess,  and 

to  aftirm  cannot  be  exjicctcd  to  bo  a  poetical 

)uplets  of  lliis  histnfv.    Lik»  all  iIm-  'j^-.at  iilcrary 

t'mg  are  here  closing."   One  of  tiic  compositioiis  of  liiat  kimi,  ueverthe- 

Spanish  chronicles,  alluding  to  the  les^  it  is  characterized  by  a  marvel- 

Cid  and  the  poem,  a«^  /*de  quo  loua  appearance  of  truth,  of  reality, 

ntiif'ifvr  r    cfnif'hy  siirnifyin.i;,  to  and  nature.    It  is  a  most  faithful 

praise,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  iu  tlie  vivid  representation  of  real  hfe ;  the 

oa^  ot  Augustus.  In  all  probability  poet  transfers  his  hearers,  or  readers, 

this  singing  of  the  poem  was,  what  is  m  the  very  heart  of  that  country, 

understood  in  our  time  by  recital ivo.  semi-Christian,   Rcnii-Arabic,  when 

With  reference  to  the  great  question  the  vague  cliivalrous  ideas  of  two 

of  theanthoTBhip  of  the  '*Poem  of  the  races  were  taking  tdrth,  and  appeared 

Cid,"  the  mystery  Iku?  not  been  uu-  at  times  in  contrast  and  oi)position, 

ravelled.    All  the  conjectures  are  un-  at  other  times  stran«iely  mixed  and 

satisfactory :  the  researciies  have  been  blended.    He  brings  under  the  eyes 

vain.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  ia,  of  hia  readers  the  actual  eitiee,  the 

that  the  autlmr  of  the  poem  wa.s  one  sierras — sometimes  the  camps,  some- 

of  the  ixfpular  ^oets  who,  under  the  times  the  courts,  witli  the  i)er8onage8 

denomination  ot  Jug/are^  made  their  as  if  they  were  living  ;  and  the  va- 

sppeanmce  in  Spain  during  the  thir-  rioua  events  arc  depicted  with  a 

tetnith  century,  and  fn»m  that  time  vividness  that  alisorbs  the  feelin;,'s  of 

formed  one  of  the  principal  amu&e-  the  readers  as  il*  they  were  taking 

ments  of  the  pnbUc  festivals.  part  in  all  the  movedientB  and  aoenea. 

The  "Poem  of  the  Oid"  is  composed  Strange  to  say,  although  the  Oid 

of  two  son;^s,  and  contains  the  history  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  people, 

of  the  latter  years  of  the  hero.   At  the  personification  of  all  tnat  is 

the  commencement  of  the  first  song,  great;  although  the  intbot  of  the 

the  Cid,  condemned  to  exile  by  Kiriir  i)oem  has  evidently  no  other  object 

Alonzo,  leaves  (.'a>ti!e  to  seek  his  for-  nut  to  i^lorily  his  hero,  still  tliis  hero 

tune  in  a  foreign  lamL    He  departs  is  far  from  bein^  represented  in  the 

irith  a  band  of  faithful  friends,  takes  poem  devoid  of  the  blots  and  frailties 

aeveral  castles,  trains  battles,  and  crm-  of  Inimanity.    He  is  at  times  rebuked 

quers  Valencia.    Hoping  to  soften  the  with  severe  epithets,  more  applicable 

wrath  of  his  King,  he  sends  him,  to  the  chiefs  of  a  lawless  band  ;  and 

alter  each  of  his  victories,  splendid  his  generals  are  represented  at  time« 

presents,  taken  from  the  booty.    Al-  as  men  of  a  coarse  ]>rutalitY,  or  of 

on20,  touched  by  the  respectful  feel-  unscrupulous  craftiness.    The  cou- 

iagt  of  his  vassal,  restores  him  to  hia  tinned  enthuaiaam  of  the  Spttoiaitla 

royal  favour,  and  gives,  with  his  own  for  their  Cid,  such  as  the  legends  and 

hand,  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cid  in  the  poem  represent  him,  is  undoubt- 

marhage  to  two  infantas  of  high  edly  atthbutoble  to  the  characteiiatic 

Une^ge.  The  second  aomg  nlatae  the  traits  of  indomitablie  paaaiooi^  of 
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reddemiess  of  Iranuoi  life,  of  that  from  the  Freneh,  these  are  often 
natioiL  There  is  nothing  in  the  omitted,  or  scantily  admitted, 
domain  of  literature  approucliius;  the  There  aro  three  principal  dialects 
le^uiui  sceues  of  that  cliaracter,  ex-  in  the  8paniiih  Peninsula :  iu  the  ea^t 
cepting  in  the  dnmas  of  Calderon.  the  Catalonian,  from  which  are  de- 
Iu  this  respect  the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid"  rive  J  the  secondary  dialect  <  .f  Aragon, 
offers  a  sentiment  of  truth  and  reality  Valencia,  and  Majorca  ;  in  the  wc^t 
nirely  met  with  in  the  poctrj-  of  ua-  the  Portu^^uese ;  and  in  the  centre 
tiona^and  it  has  naturally  found  its  the  Castilian  or  Spanish.  With  re- 
way  into  the  deepest  receaaes  of  the  apect  to  the  jan^ni:r'-'c  of  Catalonia, 
Spuiii.-'ii  heart.  hiI  the  Spanish  critics  ackuowh.'dge 

Theiangtiage  of  the  "Poem  of  the  that  it  the  fame  as  the  Provencal 
Cid"  is  the  Spanish  of  the  twelfth  or  the  Limousin;  they  all  agree  also 
centur}'.  The  influencT  of  the  French  that  the  Portuguese  enmnatcs  from 
language  aj^pears  iu  almost  every  the  Gidician,  which  itself  is  derived 
Una,  either  in  the  form  or  sense  of  from  the  French ;  but  with  referaiee 
the  words,  or  in  certain  accidents  of  to  the  Castilian  or  Spanish,  that 
grammar,  which  otherwise  wouM  re-  lofty  lantniage,  of  the  pr<m»li  .st  race, 
maiu  inexplicable.  At  the  period  they  demur ;  the  question  appears 
when  this  great  literary  montmient —  very  much  one  of  national  pride.  It 
the  first  in  Spanish  literature — wjis  a])pears,  however,  inadmissible,  that 
composed,  the  f'fnfiii>  /Toe  wjis  al-  Fntr.ee  r-rnild  have  exercised  a  po%ver- 
ready  in  possession  ol  live  or  six  po-  lui  intiuciice  iu  Catalonia  and  in  Por- 
pular  m.  celebrated  poems ;  five  or  tngal  and  have  proved  null  in  Gen- 
six  troubadours  were  extensively  tra!  Spain.  Su.KL-eptil>iIiti.'«?  of  that 
known  before  the  year  1150.  In  the  nature  in  a  great  nation  are  trifling 
Linyiif  iPoil^  there  was  the  Cfutnson  blemishes  drowned  in  the  splendour  of 
de  Rohml,  which  belongs  to  the  her  records.  Spain.  howcTer  oonfiised 
(•l<)3;e  of  the  eleventh  centnn',  or  the  her  jiresent  state,  liowever  unc  ertain 
commencement  of  the  twelfth,  and  her  future  destinies,  offers  two  nmg- 
tho  travels  of  Charlema;;ne  ;  and  in  nificent  e^jochs  iu  tlic  historj'  of  hu- 
prose,  the  **  Laws  of  William  the  Con-  niauity  :  in  the  first  place,  her  heroic 
queror,"  and  tin-  translation  of  the  continued  stnigdes  in  tlu-  hni-j  eni- 

Books  of  Kings/'  both  autcrior  to  saile^  during  which  arose  the  great 
the  ^eor  1100;  and  although  the  mediseral  Spanish  epic,  and  after- 
Spanish  poem,  as  a  work  of  genius,  is  ward.s  in  the  sixteenth  centuty,  her 
innnfa^tirably  superior  to  tlie  works  fahnhni^  trinmphs  in  America,  in 
j  ust  named,  the  Southern  and  North-  Airica,  in  Europe,  when  the  whole 
crn  French,  in  which  they  were  com-  world  seemed  to  shake  under  the 
piised,  evince  a  grammar,  vocalnilary,  wei^rlif  of  her  invincible  military 
and  forms  of  language  iar  more  ad-  bands,  when,  at  the  same  time,  Span- 
vanced  than  in  the  language  of  the  ish  literature  proved  as  great  as  her 
**  Poem  of  the  Oid."  The  history  of  victorious  armies,  evindng  the  same 
f\"ance.  of  it.g  eonqiirsts  in  tlio  I'l  nin-  entliusiasni,  tlie  same  auciaeity,  and 
hula,  of  the  settienieuis  of  the  lJukes  creating  an  original  literary  realm 
of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Burgiui-  that  can  never  perish, 
dians  ;  the  rcuiglous  iidluence  of  the  Mr.  Ticknor.  in  his  valuable  "His- 
njonk?^«>fChinyseatt<'re(linCastilcand  tory  of  Sjianisii  Literature,"  iiuiv  U- 
ut  Toledo;  and,  other  circumstances  faiily  reinoached  with  having  been 
related  in  history,  explain  abund-  somewhat  too  brief  and  scanty  in  his 
antly  tins  French  intiuenee,  which  obsenrataons  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Spanish  philologists  admit  with  theepie  (in  tlnCid.  He  considers  that 
great  reluctaiK^  The  frequent  ag-  of  all  the  poems  belonging  to  the  early 
gressions  of  Finance  in  Spain  have  ages  of  any  modem  nation,  the  one 
given  rise  to  a  legitimate  feeling  of  tliat  can  best  be  c(>mpared  with  the 
resentment  and  jenhnif^y  in  the  Penin-  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  is  tlie  XHehmffm 
sula.  All  the  Spanish  philologists  /iVt/,  which  dates  ulxmt  half  a  cen- 
have  given  catalogues  of  Spanish  tury  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 
words  derived  t'nnn  the  Arabic—  "Poem  of  the  Cid, "and  that  a  parallel 
namely,  from  the  race  that  has  houi  tnii;lit  etisiiy  be  run  between  tliem. 
vanquished  and  trampled  imder  foot ;  There  is  certainly  one  great  trait 
but  not  so  with  the  words  deriyed  of  resemblance,  namely,  an  extreme 
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ferocity  and  l>arbaritv  of  manticrs. 
Beyond  tliis,  the  parallel  would  nm, 
it  ap]>ears  to  lu,  without  much  affi- 
nity. The  German  pnorn  is  a  nm^Tii- 
^nt  brutal  chaos,  in  whicli  a  woman 
18  the  bloodtbiraty  hero,  and  it  is 
devdiil  of  well-defined  national  cha- 
nii'trristics,  whilst,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  "Poem  of  theUid"  is  heroic 
alao,  but  purely  national,  Christian, 
ami  loyal,  breathing;  eveiywhere  the 
true  Castilian  spirit. 

We  conceive  that  the  Chamon  de 
Roland^  nearly  contemporary  of  the 
"Poem  of  theCid."  is  far  more  alcin  to 
the  Spanish  poem  ;  and  a  paniliel 
between  the  two  would  give  rise  to 
invaluable  literary  and  philological 
observations.  Tlien^  is  a  great  iilcn- 
tity  in  the  versilication  of  the  "  Poem 
of  the  Cid"  and  of  the  Chaiuon  of 
Roland,  aridng  fttm  the  similarity  of 
manners  and  usages.  Both  poems 
ojffer  a  great  resemblance  iu  their 
date,  extent,  and  the  national  charaC' 
ter  of  their  subject.  It  is  well  known 
that  Robert  \V  ace  speaks  of  the  song 
of  "Taillefer"  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ii^^s,  about  Roland  dyini?  at  Ronce- 
vang,  8Upp<»^*o(l  to  ]>c  a  fraa'm(Mit  of 
the  great  French  poem,  altliough  it 
has  oeen  doubted  by  several  able 
critics.  It  is  well  known  also,  that 
this  Clmnmon  had  been  lost  duriti.: 
age&  but  has  been  recovered  and 
pubnshed  of  late  years  by  enthnsi' 
astic  commentators,  who  procIaime<l 
that  Frnnr'e  fUd  possess  aii  epic  that 
could  rival  those  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern nations.  The  only  misfortune 
is  that  this  tndy  beautiful  poem  is 
written  in  a  InTiiriiagc  dea<l  and 
buried,  whicli  nobody  knows,  or  will 
ever  learn.  The  Chanson  in  inferior 
to  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  in  mnny 
points.  It  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
power  of  observation,  in  the  encrgj' 
of  its  pictures,  in  the  sentiment  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  powers  of  ex- 
pressing it.   The  study  of  Virgil,  and 

Scrhaps  of  Homer,  seems  to  have  in- 
uenced  the  author  of  the  ChimoUy 
and  often  flf'l>:irs  him  from  seeing 
men,  such  as  they  were,  and  facts  us 
they  really  took  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spanish  poem  intrrHluccs 
generally  personagOB  and  events  that 
appear  natural  and  probable,  whibt 
it  18  often  the  reverse  in  the  F^ch 
T)oem.  The  ^ 'A moreovrr. 
nrcathrs  a  luftit  r  poetical  sentiment, 
and  is  prc-cuiuicnt  by  tlic  grandeur 


of  its  images,  however  exaggerated 
these  may  appear  at  times. 

Till  giai  eful  Spanish  partner  of  the 
Frtni'  h  Imperial  throne  at  this  day 
could  not  fail  to  create  a  revived  inte- 
rest in  tiie  titeraiy  treasuree  of  her 
native  land.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  France  on  this  occasion  like  the 
monoraanial  inva.^'iou  of  Spanish  fa- 
shions and  SiMtnish  literature  as  in  the 
davs  of  Louis  XIII.;  but  a  native 
rfolantcrie  has  led  a  sprrial  attention 
to  Spanish  subjects ;  uud  the  most 
valuable  result  of  this  sympathizing 
maniTr>(af idii  has  l)0('ii  tlio  rcctMit 
publicatitin,  from  the  imperial  Press, 
of  perhaT)8  the  piu-est  text  of  the 
"  Poem  of  the  Cid,"  with  an  admirable 
translation,  and  excellent  philological 
notes,  by  Mr.  Damas  Uiuard.  But 
the  French  nation  would  seek  in 
vain  in  the  great  poem  the  germ 
of  their  dramatic  chef  d\rim'f,  winch 
long  remained  as  their  staudard  of 
ideal  beauty,  when  their  laudatory 
acme  wa^,  f>  an  comiae  if  Cid.  Iu 
mr  brief  narrative  of  what  history 
knows  of  the  life  of  the  Cid,  and  in 
our  observations  on  the  poem,  we 
have  mentioned  a  Xinicna  f^liIll^Im). 
This  character  has  nothing  in  coni- 
mon  with  the  heroine  of  Coriicille. 
The  Ximcna  of  the  [wem  is  evidently 
the  second  wife  of  the  Cid  :  her  fame 
lives  still  in  Castile,  where  her  image, 
with  a  pious,  modest  expression,  is 
revered  by  the  side  of  saints ;  her 
popular  legend  is  semi  historical,  semi- 
poeticaL  blended  with  a  religious 
nala  The  other  Xhnena  is  to  be 
found  in  all  tlic  ballads  on  the  Cid, 
amounting  to  about  160,  some  of 
which  Are  very  an(;ient,  some  very 
poetical,  but  many  prosaic  and  poor, 
forming  a  fantastic,  imaudnativc  his- 
tory of  the  Cid,  the  chronicles  having 
been  very  little  resorted  to  in  their 
couiposition  ;  this  youthful,  romantic 
Ximena  is  also  the  one  rrlrbrated  in 
the  Cronica  nmata  we  have  spoken 
of ;  she  is  the  heroine  thrown  mto  a 
first  dramatic  mould  by  OniUen  de 
Castro,  and  afterwards  brought  out 
iu  the  brightest,  exquisite  colours, and 
immortalized  by  Comeille. 

It  is  OTIC  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  literary  history,  that  the  (  'id, 
celebrated  in  the  great  epic— whu:>e 
glory  was  sung  in  a  mass  of  popular 
scngsand  bal'ads— had  not  Ikm-u  the 
hero  of  a  single  tragedy,  acud  bt  iorc 
the  year  1620,  as  it  appears  by  the  list 
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of  SpAniah  dninw  ofmhfMunA^  the  six,  wbkih  oompose  the  Spazuah 

It  u  inexplicable  that  no  dnimatic  dtama;  the  last  three  days  prMent- 

genius  shoulil  have  been  inspired  by  ing  the  Cid,  arbiter  of  honour  and 

the  noble,  lofty  h^uro  of  the  mediaeval  bravery  in  the  whole  of  Spam,  being 

Cid.  Donng  some  ^ean between  1616  the  terror  of  the  guilty — beetowiBg 

and  1620,  there  lived  at  Valencia  a  recompenses  or  stigmas  by  tlie  sole 

Captain  nf  f'oast  Guards  of  noble  aiithorityof  his  wonl,  and  raising  hini- 

blood,  poui  aud proud,  named  (iuilleu  self  above  kiiigti  by  refusing  to  take 

de  CSastro  y  BelTia ;  he  had  been  a  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  a  mooaidi 

favourite  and  a  protdgd  of  several  of  a<?cused  of  murder,  till  that  mooaidi 

the  most  powerful  grandees  of  hifl  has  sworn  on  the  cross  that  he  is  not 

time,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  gjiilty  of  having  shed  human  blood, 

thi  ui,  which  is  a  testimony  of  hia  Tlie  Cid  of  Ooiieille, on  the  contrary, 

having  been  devoid  of  servility.  Find-  is  a  pure  love  dnms ;  with  him,  Chi- 

ing  himself  iu  very  straitened  cir-  m^ue  ia  the  exquisite  heroine  of  the 

oumstances,  and  being  married,  he  re-  whole  tragedy ;  his  genios  lias  sug- 

lolved  to  write  tome  plays  in  order  to  geeted  to  nim  the  struggle  between 

relieve  his  penurious  state.  Hcjitonce  love  and  duty,  and  created  a  world  of 

adopted  heroical  subjected  although  heroism,  blended  with  deep  and  lofty 

it  wasnotthefiwhionof  hietimc,  and,  passion,  the  genna  ^  wmoh  he  had 

su  li  being  his  object,  he  could  not  found  in  two  old  ditties  dwelling  on 

liiid  one  mon^  a<laitted  to  his  taste  the  love  of  Ximena,    The  Chimfene 


had  amused  and  enchanted  him  dur-  Fn  nch  genius  ;  the  long  chroniclo 
ing  hiij  desiUtory  career,  and  many  of  dnuua  of  Uuilleu  de  Castro  Wi\s  for- 
wnich  were  then  sung  by  blind  beg-  gott<^n,  so  much  so,  that  a  few  years 
gars  in  the  streets.  The  play  posses-  after  the  appcaraiK  e  of  tlu*  French 
808  all  the  viviilne-Hs,  energy,  and  as-  Ciil,  a  Suaniard,  named  Diamante, 
perity  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  and  is  translated  the  French  tragedy  into 
the  beat  he  ever  wrote ;  but,  it  waa  Spanish  verses,  adding  to  it  sevend 
not  Wiy  aneee'ssfid  :  it  made  its  ap-  scenes  of  buflmmery  suited  to  the  au- 
peaianoe  too  late— twenty  years  alter  dience  it  was  intended  for.  It  was 
PonQuixote— wbonfendiuandcbival-  printed  in  1660,  and  only  attracted 
rona  aul^eeta  were  by  no  means  in  some  little  notice  at  the  time  in  re- 
favour,  in  an  a^e  of  d'  '_'«Mieracy.  membnuue  of  the  French  tragedy 
Guillen  did  not  raioe  his  ioi  tuue«»  bv  whose  lame  was  uuiversaL  Althou£^ 
his  dramatic  labours;  he  became  still  Comeille  had  loyally  indicated  the 
pocrer,  and  died  in  an  hospital.  sources  of  his  Cid — printed  the  ba]r 
Comeille  Ix'came  acquaintetl  with  lads  im  the  HuVijeet,  and  several  of  the 
Guillen's  Cid  diu'iiig  the  popuhirity  scenes  of  (iuiiieu  de  Castro — ^never- 
of  Spanish  literatnre  in  France^  and  thele^s,  when  hie  tragedy  had  ben 
must  liave  Wen  at  once  s(  ru'-k  by  the  thirty-five  years  the  object  of  a  le- 
adniirable  drauiatit:  resources  oUered  gitimate,  enthusiastic  admiration, 
by  such  a  subject ;  not  feeling  satis-  some  ignoble  critiea  brought  out  the 
fied,  howeror,  with  the  play,  he  has-  wretched  work  of  Diamante  and  pro- 
tcned  to  procure  as  many  original  bal-  claimed  Conieilleaplagiarist.  Voltaire 
lads  on  the  sulnect  as  possible,  and  had  the  baseness  to  propagate  the 
havinff  studied  tnem  carefoUr,  he  aiv  eahimuy ;  it  was  repeated  by  Laharpc, 
tistical  ly  transformed  Guillen  sdrama.  and,  even  in  our  own  time,  it  has  been 
l!i  the  latter,  Xiiuena  is  but  a  very  disseminated  by  ignorance,  although 
secondary  personage ;  chivahuus  hon-  irrefragable  duciuiiental  proofo  of  the 
our  prevails  through  the  whole  drama,  truth  have  beanjpoUiaM.  It  ia  toba 
whether  the  Cid  sa<  rifice.s  liis  lady-  regretted  that  De  Sismondi  has  in- 
love  to  duty—wlifther  h<-  tights  alone  serted  this  gross  calunmy  in  his  ''His- 
againat  all  the  vansiils  ot  the  Count —  tory  of  the  Literatures  of  Southern 
or  whether  he  embraces  a  wretched  Europe,"  a  work  which,  wbatovwmnf 
man  covered  with  leprosy,  braving  be  its  merits  for  the  time  in  whichil 
tile  c(  >ntagion,  in  order  to  save  aChris-  apiwared,  ah)uudH  with  similar  ciTorp. 
tian  m  luhlressing  his  prayers  to  God;  CorneiUe  had  collected  for  his  Cid, 
■nch  deeds  fiU  the  three  first  days  of      mttnniM^  ftiethy  fitoifimitB  trMtk 
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he  discovered  ;  he  transformed  them,  his  mtuiory  stiU  Uvcs  in  tlie  Fenin- 

and  abaorbed  them  in  his  own  orea-  aula ;  besides  the  ohaotio  popular  tra- 

tion  ;  in  this,  he  oIh'v.mI  the  pcrpe-  ditions,  and  the  muiMffOUs  oallada  of 

tiial  lawd  of  iisHiinilatiun,  chiburation,  which  he  has  b<»en  the  object,  he  has 

and  |>ro^'rc.->.sivf  tmnsfonuation,  which  inspired  the  creation  of  a  great  ua- 

nrande  over  the  organic  and  intel-  tional  epie,  and  kindled  the  genius  of 

fcctual  world  ;  he  ha.s  not  doiio  po  in  one  of  the  irrfatost  modern  dramatists; 

a  greater  degree  tiiau  bhakespeare,  his  hgure,  therefore,  is  one  well  wor- 

Moli^re,  Schiiier,  and  Goeth&  Tlie  thy  of  the  attention  of  tlie  student 

Cui  has  been  a  i«al  historic  oluuracfcer;  of  histoiyaa  weUaaofUtemfcm 


IK  VI 

"What  !'*  exclaimed  a  friend,  "boond 

for  the  West  Indies  in  qnc.st  of 
health !"  It  sccnis  a  strange  paradox 
to  ears  long  acciutomed  to  the  popular 
outcry  against  that  portion  of  our 
colonies ;  yet  it  is  now  Incoming  an 
established  fact,  tiiat  for  a  certain 
class  of  invalids,  there  is  no  better 
olbnate,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  al>- 
seuce  of  the  genuine  comforts  of 
England,  or  the  so-caUed  luxuries  of 
Intone  might,  on  first  aeopaintaaoe 
withiheveiBlamls,  form  a  nToarablo 
impreesion;  but  the  laziness  of  tlie 
domestic  servants,  and  the  evident 
unpopularity  of  the  simple  style  of 
an  English  breakfast,  with  the  custom 
of  fasting  long  in  the  morning,  arc 
(to  select  at  randow  a  few  of  the  draw- 
badDBX  sufficient  to  disconcert  the 
tourist  accustomed  to  the  innictuality 
of  railways,  and  the  scrupulous  at- 
tendanoo  to  his  wants,  and  even 
whims,  at  the  m^iori^  of  cor  own 
hotels. 

The  West  India  liuyal  Mail  Steatu- 
naeket  was  getting  under  weigh  «t 
aoathampton  as,  with  my  light  lug- 

gage,  I  made  my  way  on  l)oar<l  tlie 
splendid  vessel.  As  the  coast  of 
^B{(land  gradually  merged  into  the 
pale  neutral  tints  of  a  moonlight 
evening,  I  turned  niy  o1>servation  in- 
wartis,  and  began  a  survey  of  the  ac- 
oommodation,  and  of  my  fellow-pas- 
SOOffers.  The  former  was  excellent, 
Mia  the  latter  were  of  great  variety, 
the  Em-opean  family  being  repre- 
sented on  a  consideraVile  scale  :  Danes, 
Dutch,  with  the  hai  d  wrinkled  Wal- 
lensteiu  type  of  couutcnaucci  French, 
Germans,  and  Spanish  8enoiB,sen<»aa, 
and  sonoritas;  besides  an  appendix  of 
the  mixed  race-"?  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Kepubhcs.  There  wore,  indeed, 
two-thudt  of  the  wunber  on  hoard 
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ibieignen;  and  I  was  not  a  little 

entertained  with  the  ditforenres  a- 
mongst  the  trunks  and  other  luggage 
heaped  on  the  deck— from  the  almost 
mediseval  red-)iair  trunk,  to  the  new 
dec^ptiousbniss-bound  Anurican  l)o\-. 

The  contrast  between  a  West  India 
steamer  and  a  first-dasa  East  India- 
man,  to  one  who  has  sailed  in  both,  ia 
sutlieiently  striking.  In  the  fonner 
there  is  less  formality,  and  more  real 
comfort  and  independence ;  and  as  no 
one  assumes  prominently  the  post  of 
honour,  or  acts  as  master  ot  cere- 
monies, there  is  more  case,  and  not 
less  civility  and  decoranL  Amongst 
the  pas,-!etigcrs  was  an  elderly  Creolo 
lady,  returning  to  Jumaiea,  with  her 
six  nuptial  ainianacks,  tlie  elder  <»f 
whom  were  girls,  or,  I  j^luuild  say, 
yoimg  hulie;*,  who  ircnerally  found 
time,  after  the  children  weic  put  to 
bed,  to  extern  iK)rize  a  flirtation  with 
the  junior  othcers  of  the  ship.  But  the 
game  of  howls  was  the  chief  pastime; 
and  while  the  -li^ngUsh  played,  the 
Mexican  or  Holivian  would  stand  by 
andbet— -theezcitementbeing  eqnaUy 
intense,  whether  it  were  aispence 
or  a  doubloon. 

I  often  intied  one  of  the  passen- 
gers—a  young  officer  proceeding  to 
join  his  regiment — whose  complaints 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  stomacu  were 
fully  justified.  From  6  am.  till 
"  lights  out,"  about  twice  an  hour  we 
used  to  over Ij  ear  his  ortier,  gravely 
and  confidentially  delivered,  "  Stew- 
ard, one  brandy  and  soda."  To  have 
a.ske<l  fur  "a  glass  of  hrandy  and  a 
bottle  ot  soda-water. '  would  perhaps 
have  been  too  formaL  ladnured^ 
niodesty  of  the  young  man,  and  ob- 
8erve<l  with  what  great  kiiidiiness  of 
manner,  as  the  stewai'd  pocketed  the 
ticket^  or  receipt,  for  tkhedvaught,  the 
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gratefiU  eye  of  onryoniigeoimtryiiiftii 
would  be  geutly  raised  to  him,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  friendly  office, 

Fassiu^  over  8uch  items  of  every 
voyage,  as  whales,  flying  fiah,  por- 
poiaes,  and  the  otluT  "wonders  of  the 
deep,"  T  may  briefly  alhule  to  the 
"Gull"'  or  Saragosa  weed,  the  iK'uuty 
of  which  ii  yeiy  lemarkuble.  It  was 
thegrowinu;  st  ason,  and  {wwc  passed 
through  the  ii»ng  lines  of  it,  which 
floated  in  tlie  most  jx^rfect  regularity 
on  iJie  «iTfa(M>,  I  hooked  up  several 
specimens,  ehi>teied  with  litM  rie-^:  ])nt 
of  200  buQcbes  which  I  exauiiucd,  I 
did  not  find  ono  in  which  the  stems 
radiated  from  a  common  centre,  and 
without  there  being  evidently  ono 
portiou  which  had  been  detached 
nom  some  other  piece,  or  tarn  a 
rock. 

At  theDanlsh  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
passengers  are  transferred  to  the  in- 
tercolonial steamers,  and,  after  a  day 
or  two's  delay,  proceed  to  the  other 
i8lan<ls.  In  this  beaut  ifnl  hmd-locked 
and  siiacious  bay,  or  harb)ur,  may  be 
Been  floating  the  flags  of  almost  all  the 
commercial  natiouH,  inrlndinir  the 
ever- varying  JSouth  American  govem- 
mente.  The  suggestive  yellow  and 
red  flag  of  Spain  is  still  conspicuous 
in  these  blue  waters,  but  nowliere  on 
craft  of  any  considerable  size.  Here 
a  aemieircle  of  ^nreen,  but  only  parti- 
ally cultivated  lulls,  rises  to  a  consider- 
able hei^'ht  ;  and  on  three  of  their 
spurs,  which  abut  into  the  bay,  are 
tnoee  portions  of  the  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  known  as  the  "Spanish," 
"French,"  and  "Danish."  There 
is  a  clean  little  fort  at  the  last, 

Sirrisoncd  by  a  fine  detachment  of 
anish  troops,  (ipj'opofi  of  whom  I 
may  mentiou  the  foiluwing  incident, 
which  ooeorred  in  my  presenoei 
One  of  onr  passengers,  an  ofiioer 
of  Bome  rank  in  the  British  army, 
entered  into  conversation  with  one 
of  the  pxiTate  soldiers,  and,  re- 
marking his  short  sword,  made  a 
motion  towards  drawinir  it,  but  the 
Dane,  with  great  readiiies.s  and  dig- 
nity, arrested  his  hand,  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Monsieur,  I  nhall  draw  it 
with  jileasure  myself  for  you,  but  a 
soldier  cannot,  you  know,  allow  an- 
otlier  to  do  tfKtt." 

The  town  of  St.  Tlumias  has  not 
much  to  bojist  of  beyond  its  pictur- 
esque appearance  from  the  eel^  with 
its  DrighieokniMd  houses,  wiminding 


one  of  gaily  -decorated  enyelope  bozea 
Its  lieterogeneous  and  fluctuating 

population  renders  a  saunter  through 
its  long  street  more  interesting  than 
agreeable,  for  the  air  is  redolent  of 
tlie  imported  wdt-fish  so  characteristic 
of  all  West  India  towns.  Squalor 
and  vice  are  very  apparent  in  the 
wretched  featnree  of  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  these,  I  think,  will 
generally  be  found  where  a  large  ne^o 
population  exists,  notwithstanduig 
the  bounty  of  nature,  whit  h  ]>lacesa 
man  with  the  t.lightc.'*t  industrj'  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  former,  btalls 
of  rich  and  tempting  fruit,  prerided 
over  by  sjible  ladies,  attired  in  grand 
tenuc  of  yellow,  blue,  white,  or  red 
gauze,  arc  ranged  near  the  wharves, 
while  stout  lazy-looldng  feUows  nuiy 
be  observed  .snimtering  about  with 
bunches  of  live  fowl  for  sale. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  much- 
frequented  little  town  should  still  be 
lighte<l  at  night  by  lanterns  slung  on 
rope.s  acro.^H  the  streets,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  first  French  Kevolution  ;  and 
that  antiquated  conveyances,  of  a  <le- 
srrii)tion  unite  unknown  in  Enjilnntl, 
shoulil  still  be  in  use.  But  although 
comfort  seems  not  much  regarded,  tnc 
fine  arts,  wc  must  infer,  have  not 
been  altogether  neglectetl,  for  T  ob- 
served, as  the  sien  over  a  tobaccon- 
ist's shop,  a  briuiant  copy  of  '*the 
Aiirora"  of  Guido. 

Whenever,  in  the  suburbs,  I  ap- 
proaclicd  the  hut  or  house  oi  a  negro 
"propriety,"  I  at  once  became  sen- 
sible of  the  fact,  from  the  slovenly 
appearance  of  all  about  it,  not  to  say 
the  filth  ;  for  before  their  doors  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  eonceal  the 
remains  of  Inmier  repasts  or  to  dis- 

Sose  of  worn-out  apparel;  and,  in- 
iscriroinately  scattered  about,  one  is 
sure  to  find  soles  of  old  shoes,  fowl 
giblets,  otl'al  of  fish,  egg  shelKs,  aiui 
other  equally  unsightly  objects,  the 
<2^fermM>r<oftfaewretcbed-4ooking 
Creole  dogs  that  slink  about.  Decay 
is  consnicuons  in  all  these  babitati'  iis 
notwithstanding  that  one  sees  tljc 
missionarj  's  pony  tied  to  the  window- 
shutter.  The  iK'gro,  it  is  true,  has  a 
great  respect  tor  tlie  good  missionaf}'; 
but  then  his  partiality  is  considerably 
influen<>ed  by  the  black  costume,  o» 
which  their  race  are  great  admirers ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  tliat  it  is  seuer- 
ally  the  first  advance  towards  le- 
qieotabilttgr  with  a  negro  gentlensn 
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to  have  a  black  Saxouy  suitaud  white 
net^kcloth  for  Sunday  wear. 

With  all  it8  disadvautages,  one  wel- 
fonies  St.  Thomas,  a-^  the  first  Intid 
touched  iu  thtac  latitudes;  and  al- 
though in  beauty  it  cannot  compare 
with  iiio>t  of  the  (tthor  i.ilainl.s,  yvi  it 
is  hero  tliat  the  native  of  the  north 
first  meets  with  the  glorioiw  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics,  enriched  with  the 
repral  hues  of  the  mairnificent  Pain- 
ciwia  ^ulchernvia,  than  which  the 
famous  Amherstia  nobilU  is  scarcely 
superior  :  ti  r  graceful  lilac-blos* 
BomedMeliii,  tlie  fttirpIeLii'^'crstrrema, 
and  tiie  rich  pcrfuiued  clusters  of  the 
rosy  Oleander  bordering  the  roads  or 
grouped  about  the  tranks  of  loftier 
trees. 

We  left  St.  Thomas  in  one  of  the 

inten'dlonial  ]>a«kt'ts;  aiul  from  the 
Bcrvicc  in  whidi  tiirse  small  vessels 
are  employed,  as  nught  be  expected, 
the  arrangements  were  not  equal  to 
th»»5?o  of  the  transatlantic  steamer 
which  we  had  just  quitted. 

After  a  nighra  serete  pitching 
against  a  hea<l  wind  and  sea,  we 
coasted  St.  Kitta  during  a  few  lioura 
of  the  morning.  It  is  a  noble  island, 
with  fields  of  the  richest  cultivation, 
sweeping,  like  the  ample  folds  of  a 
rol)e,  from  thv  ])ieturesqueand  dense- 
ly-wooded, and  cloud-(yipped  volcanic 
iM>:ik  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  all. 
VriiidmilLi  innumerable,  and  i)ictu- 
re^que  villages,  are  dotted  about  in 
every  direction. 

Having  landed  the  mails,  we  passed 
tlif"  littlo  satellite  island  <<f  Sovi^ 
^noted  for  its  warlike  expedition's  dur- 
mfc  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  oen< 
tury);  and  steering  for  Antigua,  to- 
wards evening  entered  "  English  har- 
bour." It  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
beuuty ;  and  the  rich  sunset  shed  a 
golden  radiance  on  the  bold  roi  k.^, 
which  jut  ted  out  in  Inn  2:  promontories 
from  the  mountuiUii,  and  U  in^  ap- 
parently of  limestone,  assumed  all  the 
quaint  forms  of  cave  temples,  lashed 
as  they  were  by  a  snowy  suif.  The 
etiect  was  imposing.  But  my  atten- 
tion was  divided  between  inanimate 
and  animate  natui-e,  for  vro  were 
speedily  surrounded  by  caiioes,  in 
which  were  seated  the  gailv-attired 
female  vendors  of  jewel-like  fruit, 
and  necklaces  of  beautifully  coloured 
seeds. 

We  were  shown  some  fine  Bpeci- 
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mens  of  ^triiicd  woods,  which  are 
procm^  m  abundance  not  far  from 

the  shore.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
eroA^niing  the  rocks,  and  indeed  eveiy- 
where,  a  large  and  very  handsome 
aloe,  with  yellow  blossoms,  is  con> 
spieunus,  and  farms  the  peculiar  chsr 
racteristic,  perhaps,  of  the  scene. 

Next  morning  we  touched  at  Ros- 
sau,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Dominique.  Here  iii'v^'Tiiti  >cnt  vi»l- 
(^nic  mountains  rise  to  tiio  iieight  of 
at  tesst  4,0(X)  feet,  and  are  rent  by 
deep  ravines,  vjilleys,  and  fissures: 
anu  amidst  the  serrated  ridjies,  nna 
crowning  its  beetling  crags,  an  em- 
erald green  mantle  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  redundant  vegetation  is 
thrown,  while  cm  seemingly  inacces- 
sible spots  aie  charming  patches  or 
fields  under  cultivation.  Lofty  palms 
fringe  evor\*  ridL'e  with  tlu-ir  tufted 
foliage,  bold  headland.s  start  abruptly 
from  the  deep  l)luc  mi\  and  hurf- 
beaten  bays  recede  in  succession  in 
the  ain,*  distance,  while  li;^dit  Im-ak- 
iog  through  the  rude  indentations  of 
the  coast  and  through  the  douds  rest- 
ing on  tiie  sharp  peaks  of  the  shat- 
tered mountains,  produces  an  effect 
which  realizes  the  sublime  idealities 
of  the  painter  Blartin.  The  island 
seems  to  emerge  from  the  depths  on 
tlie  model  of  the  Patella  shell,  and 
thougii  bolder,  might  be  compared  to 
the  most  rugged  of  tiie  Himalayas 
cast  into  the  sea  by  some  wild  oon- 
vulsion  of  nature. 

The  negroes  brought  on  board 
curiomly  stutfcd  specimens  of  a  gi- 
gantic frog,  oertainJy  not  less  than 
small  fowls. 

About  mid-dagr  we  were  passing 
the  French  island  of  Martiniqiie»  with 
its  grand  volcanic  craters  culminating 
around  Mont  Pelee,  like  the  Lorn 
brooch.  The  yaUeys  and  coast  Une 
seemed  to  be  highly  cultivated.  The 
red  of  the  Poincian a  was  conspicuous 
in  the  landscane ;  and  a  cottage,  said 
to  have  been  tnat  of  Napoleon's  first 
unhappy  empress,  was  pnintcd  out  to 
me.  The  T>iumond  rock,  famous  for 
the  galluut  exploit  of  the  captain  of 
one  of  our  frigates,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  rises  boldly  from  the 
sea  at  the  western  extreinity  of  the 
island. 

At  Hunset  we  approached  the  wild 
and  uicturesque  island  of  St.  Lucia. 
The  narbour,  with  the  barracks  on  an 
eminence  aboYe  the  town,  was  very 
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charming;  but  there  eeemed  to  be 
lev  cnltivBtioii  hero  than  in  the  other 

ishinds ;  and  this  one  is  noted,  unlike 
the  rest,  for  the  abuTi<1anre  of  its 
venomous  reptileii,  of  wiucii  I  heard 
many  manrdlons  stories,  whkh  I  have 
almost  forcotten.  It  is,  however,  a 
ciiriouB  fact,  that  the  venomous  rcp- 
tilee  whicli  ubouud  in  this,  should  be 
imkiiown  (I  believe  with  a  single  ez- 
ceptiou)  in  the  other  island- 

The  coast  scenery  throughout  the 
West  Indies  is  exooodiimy  bright, 
hold,  and  dinnrifled.  mth  a  tern- 
prrnture  very  much  cooler,  even  in 
the  hot  season,  than  that  of  Indian 
irith  enchantiiig  aerial  effocta— blue 
skies,  and  deeper  blue  ocean,  and 
shoals  of  f|M3rtive  dolphins  and  por- 
poises raising  a  white  siirf  along  tneir 
aisro  track— the  sUvery  fl3nng-fi8h, 
so  rnucli  reli.slKHlby  tlu^  I>arba(liiins 
as  an  article  of  food,  daitiiii:  hitfu-r 
and  thiLher  in  the  sunshine — wlme 
sails  hOTering  about  of  the  small 
coasting  cran,  and  boats  crowded 
with  the  jgayest  colours  of  costume 
and  the  ncbest  of  fruit  and  veget- 
ables—these iabouls  aie  most  attnM^ 
tive  to  the  stranp^er. 

On  one  occasion  X  was  surprised  to 
observe  some  interoolonial  paasengers 
come  on  board  with  bundles  of  little 
scraped  saplin^"^.  w]v»«<f  radiatingroots 
had  been  cut  oti  at  the  distance  of 
aboat  two  inches  from  the  parent 
stem.  I  had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  ?ip<1.  on  in<]uirv,  I  \vas  in- 
formed tliat  they  were  ''only  swizzel 
sticks— only  swizzcl  sticks*' — as  if 
I  could  have  known  by  intnition 
what  swizzel  sticks  were,  or  what 
their  use.  The  latter,  however,  was 
soon  demonsfented  to  me,  for  one  of 
the  party  very  Boon  order'  1  n  glass 
of  brandy  and  water,  in  which 
lumps  of  ice  were  floating ;  some  bit- 
ters were  added,  and  then  came  the 
performance  of  the  Rwizzel  stick, 
wliich,  held  between  the  paltus  of 
the  hand,  is  used  in  ehnming  the 
mixture  until  it  tl>oi< highly  amalga- 
mates. The*e  8wizzt  l  stif  k.s  I  after- 
ward.? observe*!  were  in  great  request 
at  all  the  punch'houi^cs,  where  Ame^ 
rican  brverafros,  under  various  fantas- 
tical nume^,  are  sold.  Buch  aa  sunset^ 
iced  scorpions,  lizaros,  and  cobblers. 

The  constant  change  of  passengers 
at  the  different  islam  Is  an  ever 
varying  character  to  the  voyage.  At 
one  puioe  we  pidc  np  Mulatto  wo- 
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men,  their  liair,  or  whatever  it  luay 
be,  carefully  concealed  by  a  red.  or 

party  coloured  kerchief.  At  another, 
a  recruitinj;  party  of  pomyKius  African 
soldiers,  proud  of  their  civilized  ha- 
biUments ;  and  in  suocession,  it  may 
be,  officers  on  duty,  planters,  mission- 
aries, Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
merchants  of  all  degrees,  besides  tlie 
poorer  peopla 

The  most  windward  of  the  West 
India  islands  is  Barbsdoes,  in  many 
respects  the  most  peculiar,  only 

twenty-one  mile?  in  length  by  twelve. 
It  contains  an  industrious  popula- 
tion, in  nnmbers  only  exceeded  com- 
paratively by  China.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  "  LugUsh"  of  all  these  colo- 
nies, and,  moreover,  preserve-s  a  na- 
tionality which  is  not  to  be  found 
cl><e\vhere  amo)i<,'st  tlie.se islands.  The 
robust  and  generally  fnigal  living 
planters,  descendants  in  a  puie  line 
from  the  political  exiles  of  toe  seven- 
teenth century,  have  preserved  with 
their  names  many  of  those  personal 
peculiarities  which  are  rwely  seen 
out  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
very  epitbct.  "a  true-bom  Barba- 
dian,'* 18  expressive  of  their  justifi- 
able self-respect;  perhaps  a  move 
loyal  colony  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
and  the  evidence  of  superior  enerciT 
and  principle  is  seen  in  the  fact^  that 
though  geographically  almost  the 
BUiallest  a.s  well  the  poorest  of  all 
thf:-io  dependencies,  it  ifl  the  only  one 
lliat  ji;is  succcft-sfidly  prciierved  its 
character  and  avoided  the  niin  which 
fell  on  it.s  neighlx)urs  throughout  the 
trials  and  dilhculties  caused  by  poli- 
tical and  other  events. 

The  proprietors  have  generally  been 
pnident  resident  cultivators  of  the 
soiL  Its  enornious  population  is  in  a 
oeitain  measure  a  jnroof  tiiat  the  sto- 
ries propagated  of  its  insalubrity  are 
exa?£reratc(l  ;  for  thonjjh  an  epidemic 
occaaionaily  may  sweep  away  num- 
IWTs,  the  mortality  durmg  the  inter* 
mediate  peri(jd-i  is  less  in  ]troportion 
than  t  hat  of  most  European  countries. 

From  competition,  and  the  highly 
cultirated  state  of  the  island,  labour 
is  comparatively  cheap.  There  are 
no  idlera  here — luxury  and  laziness 
have  been  fairly  expelled,  and  eveiy 
thing  has  a  buflj  thriving  appear^ 
ancc.  finrbadocs  resembles  some  ]>nrt.'? 
of  the  Sus^x  coast,  and  is  auite  un- 
like any  of  the  other  islanaa  It  is 
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flat,  with  a  girrlle-Hlce  escarpment  of 
incousiderabie  height,  whico  gradu- 
ally slopes  away  to  the  paiienet  of 

St  Juhn,  St  Joseph,  and  St.  An- 
drew (called  SfotIfind\  where  one  is 
surprised  to  find  bold  and  beautiful 
rocks,  hills,  and  headland& 

Tho  old  pari'^h  churches  contain 
records  of  many  distingiiTBhed  fami- 
lies, and  even  of  historical  names. 
There  are  a  few  nuaint  old  manor- 
houses  (St.  Nicholas',  for  instance), 
which  take  us  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Stimrta,  or  earlier  Grcorgcs. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance connectfil  with  tlio  vault  of  an 
old  family  at  Uhristchurch.  Wlien- 
evBT  opened  to  receive  a  new  inmate, 
the  otner  coffins  were  invariably  dis- 
covered to  have  ('hantred  their  placefi 
in  the  most  cuiious  and  grotesque 
inanner.  The  vault  was  s^ed  offi- 
cially, and  on  being  re-opened,  the 
same  phenomenon  had  again  taken 
place.  The  facts  are  notorious,  but 
the  cause  remains  a  mystery. 

All  alonij  the  coast  oM  cannon  lie 
embedded  in  the  f^and,  or  arc  set  up 
as  posts,  and  the  roads  are,  for  the 
most  part,  excellent.  Such  objects 
as  these  remind  nno  of  the  earlier 
settlements  of  the  island,  when  bat- 
teries were  planted  against  all  hostile 
comers^  without,  if  Iremcinher  rightly, 
much  regard  to  ])arty,  ;>  'litical  dis- 
cussions having  wiseiy  been  tabooed 
in  80  small  a  sanctuary. 

Windmills  are  sprinkled  all  over 
the  uplands,  and  have  a  iileasant  lively 
a])pearauce ;  and,  unlike  Jamaica,  it  is 
impossible  to  turn  without  seeing  at 
least  two  or  three  houses.  There  are 
pcarcely  any  trees  in  this  island,  com- 
pared with  the  others.  The  parade- 
ground  of  the  troops  at  St.  Anne's  is 
a  lovely  verdant  savaTinah,  (piito  hti- 
like  the  plains  of  scorched  grass 
which  one  sees  in  Intlia.  The  bar- 
racks are  delightfully  situated ;  and 
within  ten  minutes'  walk,  is  one  of 
the  finest  bathing-places  I  liave  ever 
seen.  A  coral  reer  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore  effectually  protects  it 
from  the  incursions  of  the  "rarinM 
salt-sea  shark  j''  and  the  sea  is  so 
transparent,  that  there  seems  scarcely 
any  medinm  l>efwef'n  thf  swimmer 
and  the  pebbles  far  lieiieath  him.  A 
bathe  here  in  the  earlv  niorning,  as  the 
sun  is  rising,  when  the  white-crested 
breakers  hatter  tiie  coralline  hairier, 
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and  spread  out  into  swelling  rnrvrat 
about  one,  is  exceedingly  exhilarating. 

Leaving  the  English-like  island  of 
Barbadoes,  with  its  low  land  and 
richly  cultivated  fields,  sprinkled  with 
houses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resem- 
ble the  suburb  of  some  great  city,  we 
steered  f^r  Demerara,  a  province  of 
British  Guiana,  so  callea  from  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  on  which 
Georgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated. 
Wh''u  within  thirty  miles  of  this  flat 
coast,  the  sea  a.ssnnied  a  sandy-brown 
colour  (recalUng  Hood  s  ha[>py  lines — 
"Till  the  sands  thereunder 
Tinge  tlic  sullen 

from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  large 
rivers  that  arc  here  discharged.  Owing 
to  currents,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  bri.:ht  green  of  the  un- 
tainted sea  and  the  muddy  waters 
from  the  river  was  so  sharp^  defined 
as  to  ])roduce  an  almost  unnatanl 
effect.  I  have  remarked  the  fame 
curious  appearance  in  India,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna. 

From  the  liudith<iuse  in  the  harbour 
one  may  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
situation  of  the  town.  The  sea  to- 
wards the  north  has  encroached  so 
many  mile.'<  within  the  last  few  years 
on  this  point,  although  receding  on 
the  opposite  side  of  ttie  debouchure 
of  the  Demerara,  that  even  the  im-  , 
mense  extent  of  sea-works  hut  im- 
perfectly repels  the  invading  waves ; 
and  when  the  wind  blows  msh  fnm 
a  certain  quarter,  their  bold  crests, 
surging  and  dashing  over  the  artificial 
defences,  appear  to  threaten  an  inun- 
dation; ana  this  has  already  happened. 
Convii-t.-;  are  kept  eonstantly  employ- 
ed on  these  w<»rks;  Init  it  seems  a 
question  whether  the  expenses  of  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
here  would  not  he  better  ein]>loyed 
in  extending  the  town  in  auotiu  r  di- 
rection, since  only  the  barracks  and 
parade  grounds  of  the  troops,  from 
their  being  lower  than  tlie  otlier  parts 
of  the  tOMHQ  are  seriously  endangered. 

Like  those  of  all  the  West  India 
islands,  the  hoiuses  are  mostlv  wood- 
en, gcnercally  paintrd  white.  shinLdcd, 
and  with  sniuil  verandahs  and  gi'een 
jalousies.  They  have  gardens  attadi' 
ed,  some  of  which  are  bright  with 
the  remarkaV>le  (•rnnmcntal  trees  and 
plants  which  tiuurish  in  this  humid 
climate  with  w(mderful  vigour.  Pre- 
eminent in  beauty  are  the  acacia-liko 
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jacaranda,  with  its  colonies  of  large 
deep  blue  blossoms  clustenng  round 
the  bare  trunks  and  branches;  the 
beautiful  violet  petrea  •  the  luxuriant 
bread-fruit  trees :  ana  the  oriiioo(^ 
M  it  is  here  callea,  with  flame-colour- 
ed  blossoms,  that  seem  toblaze  arrainst 
the  ri<']\  dof  p  contrast  of  green  leaves. 
Of  this  latter  tree,  I  was  told  a  pecu- 
liarity which  I  mention  without  eom- 
ment:  it  is,  tliat  it  will  uut  ltow  un- 
less planted  in  the  wane  (or  in  the 
"black,"  as  the  term  is  here)  of  the 
moon.  My  informant  assured  me  al- 
so, that  a  similar  phennmcnon  is  ob- 
servable in  wallaba  wood,  brought 
from  Ussequibo,  namely,  that  in  pre- 
paring it  for  shingles,  it  will  not  split 
straight  during  the  moon's  inrrcase. 

The  larger  streets  and  roads  are  all 
divided  at  right  angles  by  canals  and 
drains ;  and  ixa  some  of  the  former  are 
of  great  breadth,  tlie  effect  is  plea^incr, 
as  the  ^raas,  neatlv  kept,  grows  on 
either  side  parallel  witn  the  roads, 
and  these  at^'ain  are  flanked  bv  the 
gardens  and  houses  of  the  wealthi«T 
inhabitants,  all  regularly  enclose*  1,  and 
bosomed  high  in  tnfted  trees,  hvW  liant 
with  the  exaggerations  of  a  chintzy 
flower  pattern.  The  cathedral  is  a  tine 
building,  and  contains  one  or  two  inte- 
rehting  monoments  of  mock'rn  date, 
and  there  are  manynthergoodantlKuh- 
stantial  public  buildlAgv  throughout 
the  town.  The  railway  station  is  also 
a  place  of  oonsiderable  interest.  Ob- 
serving a  group  of  coolies  here  one 
day,  I  addressed  them,  much  to  their 
surprise,  in  Hindostanee  :  **  How  do 
you  1  ike  this  country  f  Tasked.  "Sir," 
they  replied,  several  speakingtoi^ether, 
"we  could  live  twenty  years  in  our 
own  country,  for  two  that  we  could 
live  here.  These  black  fellows  mean- 
ing tlie  negroes)  are  very  worthless." 
Ami  rertainly  there  was  apparently 
mmc  exeuse  for  the  assumedsuperior- 
ity  tif  thrsr  iiiiiiiiimrnts  ;  for  after  a 
short  time,  I  was  told,  that  they  gra- 
dual Iv  raised  themsetTes  above  ma- 
nual labour;  and  commencing  with  a 
few  reels  of  cotton,  an  old  pickle  bot- 
tle, biittniig,  and  such  like  triileii, 
gradually  Ijecame  pedlars  or  box 
wallaht),  as  they  would  l>e  called 
in  India.  There  is  .nureiy  a  scale 
in  races  apart  from  eduuition ;  for 
we  constantly  find  the  superior 
vindirntiti'4  itself,  anil  asserting  itj 
superiority  under  all  circumstances 
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and  in  all  situations,  leaving  the  in- 
ferior field  of  labour  to  those  best 
suited  for  it  hy  physical  and  mcntsl 

constitution. 

The  pure  African  makes  a  better 
soldier  than  a  OreolCb  He  is  generally 
more  subordinate,  and  is  cleanlier 
than  his  domesticated  hmthrr.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  I  have  iteen  positively 
aasured  that  most  of  the  pure  Afri- 
cans, after  yearfs  of  exemplar)-  con- 
duct, would  gladly  forfeit  the  jKiisir.ns 
fur  which  tliey  Imd  serv»Hl,  to  l>e  al- 
lowed to  curtail  their  period  of  ser- 
vice even  by  two  years,  and  return  to 
their  native  country.  (Jiviiization 
does  not  appear  to  offer  to  them  any 
great  advantages,  although  they  rea- 
dily a''co!iim  i'!:tti'  thf-rrT^olves  to  its 
usages,  in  speaking  ot  negroes,  their 
widely  different  naaonalities  are  too 
often  confounded, further*'  are  et  rtain 
of  tlic  African  tribe.s  wliose  mental 
and  physical  endowment*  are  very 
much  above  those  of  the  others. 

I  was  told  a  curious  story  of  a  ser- 
geant of  one  of  the  West  India  retri- 
nients.  The  facts  I  remember  suiti- 
ciently  to  repeat ;  but  I  disclaim  all 
intention  of  (»fTerinrr  any  explanation, 
or  a.ssuming  that  there  was  any  more 
in  the  circumstances  than  what  may 
be  explained  by  the  curious  pheno- 
menu  of  coincidences,  which  by  com- 
biuations  often  produce  the  eemblance 
of  something  8ui>ematand ;  while  no- 
thing in  the  details,  taken  Hcparately, 
eonid  bo  considered  in  anv  degree  out 
of  the  coiu*de  of  natiut;.  The  stoiy  is 
interestbg  so  far  as  I  remember  it, 
intismuch  as  it  presents  a  phase  of 
the  African  soldier  s  character. 

Serjeant  ,  an  .Vii  icau,  of  a  war- 
like tribe,  was,  for  some  venial  offenoe, 
reduced  t«>  the  ranks  by  tlie  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  His  proud  tem- 
per could  not  brook  the  degradation, 
and,  instead  of  reconciling  himself  to 
the  change,  he  separated  from  his 
comrades,  ufid  jiassed  most  of  his 
time  by  the  sea-sliore,  alone,  singing 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.  At 
length,  tiie  day  before  Ih'  was  to  have 
gone  uu  duty  for  the  hrst  time  a^^ 
as  a  private,  he  committed  suicide. 
He  was  interred  in  the  usual  bur>'ing- 
lLrrnnTifl,  and  the  name  night  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  lu'oke  over  the  sta- 
tion. While  it  continued,  there  was 
a  great  cotrnnotion  in  the  barracks, 
the  superstitious  blacks  running  to 
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their  officers  to  tepovt  that  they  had 
no  rent  for  Ser^nt  (the  de- 

(H'rLsed).  who,  with  a  fierco  aspect, 
was  roaming  abcnit  tlicir  ♦imirtei'M,  in 
company  with  a  juml  >ie  ])erhap6  the 
fieiiu  himself.  Of  (  fuirse  the  idea 
was  ridiculed,  but  still  thoy  iiorsisti  d 
in  their  assertion,  isext  morning,  to 
convince  the  men  of  their  strange 
FUjkcrHtition  being  unfounded,  some 
of  tlie  priiu  ipal  oflicers  r<  to  the 
grave-yard,  expecting  to  show  the 
deluded  Africans  the  ctof:e()  ^ve  of 
their  oomrade  ;  but  insteji  I  T  t^his,  a 
vprv  curions  spcctacK'  preseutt  d  itself. 
During  the  previous  night  tlie  elcc- 
trie  mud  bad  struek  this  very  grave, 
and  having  dislodged  the  supcrin- 
cuml)ent  ni:us«,  the  cotfin  lid  wa.^  ex- 
posed, and  on  it  was  settled  a  swarm 
of  bees.  After  this  dlecoyery  it  was 
a  hoi>eless  task  to  conviiire  tlie  men 
that  tlie  oreTirreiico  was  accidental, 
and  nut  su(h!1  natural.  A  thousand 
lecturers  from  Exeter  Hall  wftuld  not 
have  satisfied  their  doubts;  and  pro- 
bably this  one  awkward  incident  may 
have  undone  years  of  missionary  la- 
bour. 

T  was  frequently  aniu.sed.  as  T  ram- 
bled tlirough  the  busy  streets  of 
Oeorcetown,  reeking  with  the  odours 
of  nut  fish,  to  oheenre  the  defiant 
awagger  of  tiie  powerfiil  nr^sro,  eon 
trosted  with  the  conii>aratively  aristo- 
cratic afar  of  the  elegantly  ehintZ'Clad 
Bengalee  or  Madrasee,  and  the  mild 
listlessness  of  the  large  headed,  lank- 
haired  Buck  Indian,  with,  perhaps, 
his  coronet  of  scarlet  or  green  feathers, 
a  cloth  about  liis  loins,  and  a  shooting 
tube,  or  some  other  weapon  or  imple- 
ment, in  his  hand.  The  Bucks  are  a 
{gentle  tribe  of  savajces— the  expres- 
sion of  their  Cf>untenniicrs,  tlic  for- 
mation of  till  ir  heads,  and  their 
general  bearing,  indicate  as  much ; 
and  when  they  come  to  Qeorgetown 
tn  barter,  and  to  wonder  at  every 
thing,  they  remind  one  of  couutiy 
bumpkins  in  Sackville-streetk 

The  negroes  liave  a  veiy  singular 
habit  common  to  the  race.  They  are 
fond  of  soiiioquizmg  aloud  on  their 
fnrivate  grievances  as  they  stride  along 
the  streets,  altogether  regardless  of 
eaves-droppers.  "My  Gad!  Justice  in 
Demerary !  Me  work  1  De  dem  raskil 
not  gib  hi  m  pay  for  he  wife  an'  cbUe !" 
He  then  extemporized  supposed  re- 
plies to  his  certainly  ju.st  demands, 
aud  worked  up  gradually  a  highly 
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dramatic  scene,  modulating  his  voice 
from  tones  of  sarcastic  wheedling  to 
those  of  the  lomhi.st  in(li,L,mation,  and 
60  passed  on  fuming.  Possi}>]y  it  was 
more  the  love  of  idle  talking  than 
any  actual  sense  of  wrong  which 
rnn-ird  him. 

Tiie  negro  is  musical  in  his  tastes. 
What  though  there  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  sable  Beethoven,'  he  tho- 
roughly enjoys  our  l)est  o|)eratie  airs. 
lie  is  fonil  of  whistling,  and  is  no 
mean  adept  in  the  art,  as  one  disro  vers 
on  hearing  Vive  tu  ^*  from  his  ro- 
Rolutely  puekeied  lips.  The  inu- 
biciaiis  of  the  local  corps  are  excellent 
performers,  and  I  have  seldom  beard 
a  better  band  than  that  of  one  of  the 
West  India  re^^imentH  wliieh  was 
then  stationed  at  Eve  Leary  barrack*. 
Now,  since  I  have  mentooned  this 
enplionious  name,  some  explanation 
may  lie  required.  Miss  Eve  Leary 
was  the  original  proprietress  of  the 
land  on  which  the  barracks  are  built, 
hence  tlie  perpetu.ition  of  a  some- 
wliat  remarkable  name.  The  soldiers 
of  these  eolonial  regiuicnta,  when  en- 
listed in  Africa,  us«l  to  be  given  the 
m  <t  absurd  names,  until  at  la.^t,  I 
believe,  the  authorities  checked  the 
license.  Howard,  Percy,  Plautogenet, 
lit  at.  Fire,  Water,  Grog;  Diamond, 
I't  arl,  P.r.  f,  Mutton,  and  even  the 
names  of  the  great  otticials  of  govern- 
ment themselves  were  not  nnccnnmon. 
As  for  Friday,  and  Pomi>ey,  and  even 
Imi>erial  Cre^nr,  tliey  have  prescrip- 
tively  been  coitceded  by  some  strange 
whim  of  mankind. 

About  tlie  Ijarrack.s  arc  constantly 
to  be  scon,  dressed  in  the  finest  starch- 
ed muslins,  the  vivandi^res,  or  those 
ladies  of  colour  who  perform  similar 
office.'?  ;  and  altliouirh  they  perhaps 
do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  reputed 
high  standard  of  theb*  transatlantic 
suterhood,  their  delicious  cocoa-nut, 
rake.^,  and  tasty  pine  apple  tarts,  witli 

8epi.>er  cordial,  are  by  no  means  to  bo 
espised.  The  Creoles  are  fond  of 
8u<-lt  sweetmeats,  at  all  times  ;  and  I 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  orj^an- 
iaang  with  my  unwilling  servant  a 
matutinal  cup  of  tea,  and  a  crisp 
toasted  cassava  cake. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
wild  and  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  African  and  n^o  women  who 
attend  the  drums  and  fifes  at  tattoo. 
In  the  distance  is  heard  the  lonely 
surging  of  the  aca ;  and  iu  the  imla 
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moooUglitttpproacbes  a  band  which,  in 

itB  indistiiictnpss,  recalls  the  cliis.^ical 
groups  of  PousHin.  There  is  the  clash 
of  cymbals,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the 
dear  fifes;  and  in  front  of  all,  with 
gestures  of  the  most  thorough  ahnn- 
d'o/i,  and  threading  the  endless  mazes 
of  their  strange  and  graoefbl  dance, 
'vritii  admirabfo  regard  to  time,  ap- 
pears a  company  of  naerhantes,  who^e 
ught  cloud-like  flounces  float  about 
mir  somewhat  luxuriant  fonns.  A 
strange  ringing  laughter  mingles  with 
the  clash  of  instruments,  and  the  pro- 
cession is  again  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
The  large  and  beautiful  moths  flit 
about  again,  unscared,  and  silonre  is 
BO  ]ir'rf(  i-tly  restored,  that  one  won- 
ders almost  what  it  was  ho  saw. 

On  the  occasion  of  John  Canoe," 
these  untaught  danmises  acquit 
themselves  to  mv  taste,  in  a  style 
infinitely  more  elegant  than  that  of 
the  celebrated  Nautch  girls  of  India. 
Llet^ncc,  however,  can  scnreely  la- 
claimed  as  a  charm  of  the  negro  wo- 
men, at  least  in  the  adornment  of  the 
heaa;  for  perhaps  there  is  scarcely 
any  more  curious  o^jort  than  a  negro 
belle  at  church,  with  her  hair  con- 
oealed  by  the  usnal  Madrasee  ker* 
chief,  over  which  is  j^erched,  perpen- 
dicularly, like  an  extinguisher,  the 
fashionable  Regent -street  bonnet, 
la<leu  ^ith  its  floral  wonders. 

In  Watertou's  "  Wanderin,!^  in 
South  America,"  a  remarkable  ac- 
count is  given  of  a  sudden  noise  which 
had  alarmed  the  traveller  and  par^ 
when  amongst  the  Euck  Indians  in 
British  Guiana.  While  at  Ucmerara 
sereral  persons  besides  myself  were 
awakened  about  midnight  by  similar 
sounds;  but  so  singular  and  alarming 
were  they  that,  as  I  was  told^  the 
sentries  diallenged  the  unseen  noters 
until  satisfied  that  they  were  only  ob- 
streperous duppies.  Tne  phenomenon 
was  no  doubt  caused  by  some  subter- 
lauean  volcanic  action.  Duppies  and 
jumbies,  or  ghosts  and  spirit,^:,  are  the 
terror  of  the  African  race,  who  have 
a  curious  belief  that  these  disem- 
bodied beings  take  up  their  lodgings 
rcnnrally,  when  tli'  v  '^ome  on  an  er- 
rand of  mischief  amongst  mortals,  in 
the  lofty  branches  of  the  great  silk 
cotton  tree,  which  in  conseqiaenoe  is 
often  called  jumbie  tree. 

Amongst  the  curious  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  OQuntiy,  the  Labarrie 
or  snake  nut  has  attracted  notice^ 
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from  the  peculiar  convolutions  of  its 

kernel,  wnich  resemble  the  coils  of  a 
snake ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  asserted  by 
the  Buck  Indians,  who  bring  it  from 
the  interior,  that  the  lesTes  of  tiie 
tree  that  i>roduces  it  are  a  good  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  a  oertaiu  snake 
which  makes  its  habitation  chiefly  in 
its  neighbourhood— «i9nt/<°«  timUtbus 
curavlf^r.  T  am  not  certain  that  the 
tree  itself  has  yet  been  identitied  by 
botanists,  and  even  the  nuts  are  mi- 
common  in  the  colony. 

The  insects  of  Dcmerara  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome ;  and  besides 
the  well-known  diigoe  of  the  West 
Indies,  then-  is  a  very  minute  scarlet 
creature,  called  the  ruirge  het^,  which 
causes  the  most  painful  irritability  of 
skin. 

The  orchideous  plants  are  here  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  beaut)', 
and  there  are  persons  who  find  em- 
ployment in  bringing  them  from  the 
Ion  sts  (tf  the  Demerara  :ind  Esse- 
quibo  rivers.  I  was  surprised  to  And 
boxes  of  pepper  phutts  sodi  foyour- 
ites  in  the  verandahs  of  all  the  bar- 
racks. Tt  peenis  a  strange  taste  to 
select  tiiis  plant  There  is  a  small 
botanical  garden  at  Georaeiown,  which 
eontains  many  plants  of  considerable 
interest;  but  altliough  not  unconimon, 
the  beauty  of  the  Thunburgias  and 
Horsfallias  is  conspicuous.  Here  I 
also  was  pointed  out  the  en.^sava  tree, 
the  preparations  from  whi(  h,  whether 
as  casareep,  in  pepper-pot,  or  in  cakes, 
arc  equally  palataola  The  long  straw 
baskets,  sli:ipcd  like  quivers,  in  which 
the  poisonous  pieces  of  the  root  are 
stramed,  are  eorious,  and  puzzled  me 
considerably  when  I  first  saw  them  in 
the  shops. 

I  tmfortuuately  made  a  mistake 
on  my  visit  to  these  gardens;  lor  see- 
ing two  coloured  men,  I  addressed 
hiin  whom  nature  seemed  to  have 
iiiaiiii>c(l  as  the  superior,  but  1  soon 
was  made  aware  of  the  grave  error 
which  I  had  committed;  and  although 
I  quiekly  enrreeted  myself,  and  haz- 
arded a  few  remarks  on  the  sul^ect 
of  floriculture,  my  new  aoquaintanoe 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  appev  1 
He  drew  up  his  neck,  and  averted  his 
e^e  disdainfully;  and  when  I  asked 
him  the  name  of  the  amotto  tree,  he 
answered  sharply,  "Xupolon's  eoek- 
hat and  thU  tiee  (an  acacia),  "My 
bdy^s  slipper ;"  but  in  the  m  he 
•oftmed  down,  and  before  IleftI  waa 
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hisdebtorforacbarmm^littie  bouquet 
of  flowen.  The  ooiutitational  pride 

or  sense  of  dignity  is  very  remark- 
able am'>ii»st  the  so-called  descend- 
mita  of  Ham.  They  are  kind  and 
obliging  as  a  rule,  bo  long  as  notlung 
toiiJliea  tliem  (let  it  be  ever  so  indi- 
rectly) on  tliis  point,  but  once  roused 
by  some  fancied  slight>  theii-  ol>sti- 
DAte  leBentmetit  is  not  to  be  overcome 
without  many  trying  concessionf?.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  med  to  take 
lessona  on  the  guitar  from  one  uf 
these  emsitiye  musician.s.  He  had  a 
ver\' remarkably  shaped,  lofty,  eunicil 
head,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  smile 
never  passed  athwart  hia  studied 
countenance.  Master  and  pupil  drew 
their  chairs  opposite  ea<  li  otiier,  and 
after  a  few  exercises,  the  former  ge- 
nerally  concluded  the  leaaon  with  an 
air,  asitougAtto  be  sung,  ''Am  I  not 
fondly  thine  o^ti,"  "  The  heart  bowed 
down,"  or  some  such  other.  The 
itCmost  gravity  and  decorum  reigned 
daring  the  performance,  which,  but 
for  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  ma(ii- 
tro.  was  very  uood,  for  I  believe  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  this  race 
has  a  df-riiled  talent  for  luusie. 

At  the  ])eriod  of  my  vijjit  the 
Demorura  railroad  exteuded  t<i  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles,  to  the 
large  farm  ff  tlie  entt'iprisiut;  and 
hospitable  ])rnprietor  of  iJellield.  As 
1  was  starting  by  the  train,  the  re- 
marks of  some  little  black  urchins, 
who  were  speculating  on  the  oower 
of  locomotion,  amused  me.  *'Heh,'* 
says  one,  addressing  his  companion 
with  evident  consideration— "Heh, 
-^t  e  slif^  i,'o  push,  nobody  shub  shee." 
iti  is  a  single  line,  and  the  oarria^res 
ate  built  on  the  American  prind^ 
As  the  rate  at  whieh  we  went  was 
not  very  rapid,  there  was  leisure  to 
observe  the  peculiarities,  in  detail,  of 
the  country.  We  passed  through  a 
low  swampy  jungle,  spangled  witli 
the  gtarlike  blossoms  of  a  species  of 
jasmiD,  which  abounds  in  it,  and 
also  with  the  scarlet  and  orange  bloe- 
^*oni>  of  a  Fpecics  of  ip(H'acuanba, 
which  had  a  very  rich  ai>pearani  c. 
Cauals,  with  puuts  ou  them,  and 
drains  at  right  angles,  intersected  the 
country  at  regular  intervals.  Here  and 
there  were  groujjs  of  cocoa-nnt  trees, 
andlongrowsof  theprinccly  Mountain 
cabba<je,  each  with  its  one  pendant 
leaf.  Occasionally  we  pasaea  dilapi- 
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dated  houses,  and  good  land  relaps- 
ing into  jungle  or  Dush,  as  it  is  here 
called.  The  frontage  to  the  sea  of 
these  estates  is  comparatively  narrow, 
but  they  extend  far  inland^  their 
breadth  hearing  no  proportion  to 
their  length.  There  is  no  want  of 
cneru:}'  run ong.it  the  proprietors — la- 
bour only  is  deficient,  and  even  this 
difficulty  is  being  gradually  over- 
come. 

At  the  first  station,  "Plaisance," 
there  is  a  .-n;:i;i  village  seemiuglv  iu 
a  swamp,  i  fie  houses  me  raised  on 
piles  and  scatiblding.  Methodist  and 
other  chapels  are  very  generally  to  be 
seen ;  but  there  is  no  place,  however 
deserted  in  other  respects,  that  has 
not  its  beer-shops,  with  ^I'lne  cnidely 
painted  si^  and  Loudon  porter  and 
ales  adveraM  above  ibid  door,  at  one 
shilling  per  botlle.  Amongst  the  vil- 
lages whii  li  we  passed  there  was  one 
which  I  imagine  could  not  have  had 
fewer  than  500  inhabitants. 

Arrived  at  our  destination,  we  had 
an  excellent  Itmeheon,  iiirbidirg  pep- 
per-^ot,  tiuit  great  We^t  luuiau  olla 
podnda,' '  prepared  with  eaaareep.  with 
iced  alf,  and  a  variety  of  oread 
kind— that  i^?,  vegetable  substitutes 
for  bread  and  potatoes,  scarcely  to  be 
exceeded;  bread  fruit,  roasted  bimanas, 
yam.s  of  various  kiiuU,  &c.,  &c.  Onr 
repast  entled,  we  went  over  our  host's 
grounds.  Here  I  noticed  the  senna 
plant ;  the  kooreda  tree— remarkable 
for  having  no  tap  root,  and  which 
covers  all  the  coast  It  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter,  that  on 
evaporating  the  leaver  a  large  per 
ccntage  of  salt  may  be  procured  from 
them.  A  species  of  indigo,  the  soap- 
berry tree,  cotton  bush,  silk  cotton 
tree,  the  elegant  quassia,  with  its  red 
blossoms,  and  a  variety  of  other  in- 
teresting vegetable  productions  are 
common. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis,  a  bird  of  remark 
able  beauty,  is  very  common  here,  and 
a  tUght  passed  over  head  while  we 
were  rambling  about  I  obeerved  also 
a  vciy  fine  bird  domesticated  in  the 
yanl.  They  told  me  it  was  called  the 
"  T'oweo  ami  pendant  from  a  tama- 
rind bough,  we  procured  the  curious 
bottle-shaped  nest  of  the  yellow  plan- 
tain bird,  whose  eggs  are  beautifully 
pencilled  as  it  were  with  hierogly- 
phics. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
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story,  here  believed,  that  the  parro- 
quet  dies  if  fed  on  plantains  or  bau* 

87)08. 

lu  our  host's  gnrdcn  I  obserred  a 
hrae  "Plumierr^  (tree  jasmin),  de- 

nuclcd  of  its  foliage  by  8i)lendid  ca- 
terpillars, each  measuring  about  six 
iiichos,  and  of  the  most  brilliantly 
Tariegated  colout8*~«>  much  so,  that 
I  <*un  coin]):ire  them  to  nothing  but 
small  Clieiiille  pnrso.?. 

We  were  fortunate  enough,  during 
our  Stay,  to  discover  in  a  ditch  a  spe- 
oimen,  under  the  iiiosr  favourable  eir- 
cumdtouces,  of  the  wonderful  uest- 
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or  hnj^nr.  The  nest  is  loosely  con- 
structed of  leaves  and  twigs,  Uke  the 
broken  cover  of  a  basket  Under- 
neath it  the  spawn  is  deposited,  and 
tlic  fierce  little  fisli  guards  it  wirhun- 
piniiieltid  vigiiaucc.  To  catch  hiui  lit 
IS  made  the  Tietim  of  his  own  impe- 
tuosity. A  sieve  is  sunk  near  the 
nest,  and  the  water  is*  tlien  stirred 
over  it  with  a  stick,  which  so  enrages 
the  fish,  that  he  darts  out  to  the  at- 
tack, when  the  sieve  is  jerked  Up,  and 
he  is  captured. 
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«r  TMK  ruxortmm-'A  sumini  aammji  m  ran  vaf  amva*. 


Mb.  Wills*  volume*  is  one  of  the 

most  interesting  speeinions  of  Alpine 
literature  lately  published  \o  doubt 
the  iutere.st  i.s  greatly  tnlianced  by 
the  circumstances  under  wliieh  it  was 
written.  The  volume  is  in  part  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Wills  ami  hi>i 
accomplished  wife,  who^  unhappily, 
died  before  its  comfdetion,  and  to 
whose  memnrj'  it  is  inscribed,  in  a 
dedication  of  peculiar  grace  and  ten* 
demees. 

Mr.  Wills  is  an  experi<?nced  Alpine 
traveller ;  the  author  of  "  Wandenngs 
among  the  Uigh  Alps;  '  and  a  contri- 
butor to  "Pealn>  Ptenes,  and  Olaeiers," 
the  highly  entertaining  account  of  a 
series  of  excursions  by  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  edited  by  its  ener- 
getic President,  Mr.  John  Ball.  Far 
as  Mr.  Wills  has  travelled,  it  wouM 
appear  that  the  Valley  of  the  Sixt 
is  in  his  eyes  the  must  lovely  spot  in 
the  world-  Though  butseldom  visited, 
it  is  easier  of  access  from  Geneva  than 
Chamouni,  being  but  a  ten  hours'  jour- 
ney. The  road  to  Sixt  diverges  fr(mi 
Bonneville,  keeping  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kiver  Arve,  into  which  the 
GilTre.  the  stream  which  Hows  through 
the  Valley  of  Sixt,  fidls  about  five 


rnilm  above  Bonneville.   The  road  is 

carried  by  the  foot  of  tlie  Mole  Moun- 
tain acros.ai  the  Gilfre  at  the  vilki^'e 
of  AMarii^nier.  After  a  long  uu*!  steep 
ascent,  the  tmveller  passes  the  old 
castle  of  ChatiIlon,and  gains  the  first 
sight  nf  the  valley,  finding  himself  at 
the  entrance  of  what  seems  like  an- 
other world. 

"A  wide  and  fertile  valley  lies  almoict 
beneath  your  feet,  shut  ia  on  each  side 
by  mountain  rsngM.  They  present  an 
exqui<;itc  coinbination  of  grandeur  and 
of  softer  beauty.  ClotiiM  to  a  great 
belsrlit  with  woods,  in  which  the  dark 
foUuge  of  fir  and  pine  is  pleasantly  re- 
lieved by  the  brighter  green  of  the  beedi, 
they  aflford  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
severities  of  an  Alpine  climate  Jo  not 
Tisit  even  their  highest  portions;  hut 
they  often  bradc  awn^  into  abrupt  facet 
of  rock,  of  no  inconsiderable  heiglit.  or 
are  crowned  by  rugged  peaks  of  a  bold 
and  precipitoQS  character.  Bright  slopes 
of  liiwii  like  pasture  mingle  with  the 
darker  green  of  the  forest  trees.  Nu- 
tnerons  chalets,  of  a  bettm*  order  than 
iL  Ti.ii,  nc-tle  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
woutb,  or  arc  dotted  about  the  upland 
meadowe.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
the  Giffrc  pours  down  its  dlKculourod 
stream,  the  drainage  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Bnet  and  of  the  Pic  de  Tinne verges. 


•  **  T*he  Eagk's  N't:si  "  in  the  VaUet/  of  Sixt ;  a  Sumtaer  Home  amonu  the  Aip»; 
together  with  some  Excursion  amony  tht  OrttU  Glaciers.  By  AUked  WUIs,  Ot  the 
>fid(lle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister«t-Law.  London:  Longman,  Oreea,  Longman, 

aud  liubcrts.  imo. 
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At  no  great  distance  from  where  you 
stMid,  the  prosperooa  little  townof  TWn- 
ninges  tparkles  in  the  Hunlii^ht. 

**ThepUdn  tlirough  which  thu  (iillVti 
tUreafla  its  way  ia  atiU  more  rich  and 
vonlant  than  the  moui.tain  cliains  tliat 
bound  it;  and  ia  thickly  studdcU  with 
orchard*  and  corn  fields.  At  the  he.id 
of  tlii!«  beautiful  va!Iey,  the  eye  and  tl>e 
mind  are  alike  arrcsteii  by  the  frreat 
emgia  and  extended  snows  of  tlio  Ituct, 
w  hich  seem  to  s.iy,  t!i.\t  in  this  direc- 
tion at  least.  Nature  lias  duue  her  beat, 
by  denying  the  means  of  egreea*  to  com- 
piote  tbe  n.Mcn)blrinoe  of  the  scene  to  the 
*  lia^jpy  Valley."* 

Tho  road  wiiuU  down  frotn  tlm  top 
of  the  kill  to  Taimiui^ea,  whence  two 
or  three  hoiira*  asoent  of  the  Valley 
of  Sixt  brinfrs  tlie  traveller  to  the 
town  of  Siiiivirns,  jtlnfpd  in  the  midst 
of  scenery'  of  the  giealcat  beauty.  On 
leaving  Samo^ns  the  rond  is  brou<:))t 
within  a  few  feet  of  tlie  river,  which 
is  here  an  impf^tiionf  ttvrrent.  Pa-ssin;; 
the  ll;l^ruwg^>l■;L^c  al" Lc«i  Tines,  throu;Ljh 
which  the  united  strenms  of  tiie  Upper 
a!i«l  r^nwer  OiflVe  rnsli,  ;i  virw  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Pointe  de  .Sailes,  a  glo- 
rioa.s  peak,  tliau  whitih  tlie  most  ex- 
perienced Alpine  traveUer  might  in 
vaiu  raf'k  his  memory  to  r^all  to  view 
a  grander  form.  It  \a  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  a  mountun  range  extend^ 
ing  to  the  Aiguille  de  Yarenfl,  just 
alx>ve  St.  Martin. 

"  In  outline  it  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  the  huge  crestwi  crags,  like  pelrtfled 
waves  of  rock,  that  form  the  great  ft  a- 
ture  of  the  view  from  Leukerbad  to- 
wards the  Ghemmi  Past ;  but  it  it  be- 
yond all  comparison  grander  and  more 
solemn  in  form.  Th<  npper  part  of  the 
nir)untatn  is  a  bare  ami  i>rtci  pi  ton*  struc- 
ture of  naked  rot  k,  built  tier  a'l  i\'  tu  r, 
vising  first  gently  and  then  sharply  from 
west  to  ea&t,  aiid  ending  in  an  abmfit 
precipice  of  some  l,iOU  or  2,000  kot. 
iS'othinK  can  exceed  the  grandeiur  of  this 
lin?  of  crags,  and  few  that  I  hare  seen 
are  e<pially  rich  in  colour.  BLiieafh  tlio 
seiT  ited  ridge  is  a  narrow  <  sK-arded 
shelf,'  which  looks  from  below  to  steep, 
that  one  wonder-  lu  rb.ige  and  stunt- 
ed trees  can  tia  l  u  resting-place  on  such 
an  incline.  It  projects  beyond  the  east- 
ern base  of  tin*  |.r(H  i|iiec,  and  is  itself 
raised  to  a  height  ol  some  thousands  of 
feet  abore  the  gorge  of  the  GiflVe  by  a 
li.ire  piTpt-ndicuTar  wall  of  rrai?,  far  more 
massive  than  the  peak  above,  and  only 
imposinf?  because  it  does  not  start, 
like  the  Pointe  de  Sal1t-i  itself,  from  the 
level  of  the  clouds.  i?'cw  permjna,  how- 
•▼er  accoitomed  to  the  wonders  of  Alp- 


ine passes,  could  repress  a  teeling  of  as- 
tonishment on  learning;  tlut  alonir  this 
wild  lcd(;e,  beneath  the  foot  and  round 
the  nearest  extremity  of  the  range  of 
liine<ttone  precipices,  raii^  at  such  a 
di//y  height,  is  carried  ili*.'  romantic 
passage  of  the  Col  d'Antcrno  from  Sixt 
to  Servos/' 

The  Tillage  of  Sixt  is  reached  after 

a  few  minutes'  de.s<ent  along  the 
banks  of  the  now  diminished  OiflVe. 
Hero  there  u  ho:sj>itable  hotel,  the 
"FcritCheval,"  which  was  originally 

the  convent  of  Si.tt.  A  few  milrs 
above  the  village  of  Sixt,  we  reaeii 
the  niai^iiiJieent  aniphitli*  iitre  of  the 
Fi  r  ;i  Cheval,  of  wliich  we  are  favour- 
ed with  a  beautiful  skcti  h  by  Mrs, 
Wills,  and  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription by  our  author : — 

**Tbe  frrcat  wall  of  precipice  fonning 

the  sniitliorn  Viarrirr  of  (he  valh  y  sud- 
denly recetlL's  frou>  the  course  of  the 
riTor,  and  ctirring  round  in  a  semicircle, 
be*'nnic?i  tlie  1)oundary  of  an  enormous 
Amphitheatre  of  unparalleled  wiUlne^s 
and  sublimity.  Successive  landslips  on 
a  ccdossal  scale  have  l  :>,lf  filled  up  the 
area  beneath  with  a  confui>ed  assemblage 
of  low  im>gulsr  iillls.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  (lie  are  tower?  an  iinbrnken 
line  of  nearly  perpendicular  preciuicc, 
never  less  than  a  thousand  feet  m  heigltt, 
and  Fomoiimes  (•on>ider»bl)-  lii„'!icr. 
This  imposing  barrit.r  ii»  it«elf  surmouut- 
ed  by  a  grand  chain  of  still  loftier  crags, 
ritsing  terrace  np  m  termre  till  thty  at- 
tain tlieir  greatest  elevation  in  the  mag- 
nificent peak  of  the  'Hnneverges;  the 
north-vasteru  point  of  the  Horse  shoe; 
and  the  scarcely  less  impo>tng  summit 
of  the  T4te  Noire,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  cxtrenuties  of  the  semi- 
circle;  while,  further  still  to  the  west, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Huet  peep  over  tiie 
hutfrk  «ses  (if  rock,  and  mil  to  mind  the 
wonders  of  the  upper  world  of  ice  and 
snow.** 

There  are  many  beautiful  excnr- 

sions  fnun  Sixt.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  to  the  west,  lies  the  Fond 
de  la  t'omiie,  a  wild  and  secluded  re- 
eees,  shut  in  br  a  massiye  barrier  of 
roek,  crowned  by  the  glaciers  of  ^font 
Honan,  of  interest  a^i  the  scene  of  the 
untimely  cud  of  Jacques  Bahnat,  the 
hero  of  Mont  Blanc,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  an  indomitable  mountaineer, 
but  unfortunately  addicted  to  gold- 
seeking,  in  which  piuvuit  he  lost  hie 
life.  Mr.  Wills'  account  of  the  tra- 
gedy is  painfidly  interesting.  But 
the  loveliest  spot  of  alL  in  Mr.  Wills' 
eetimationy  ia  the  Valine  dee  Fondsy 
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which  can  be  reached  froui  Sixt  in  an 
hour  and  a-half.  The  Tlatcau  dee 
Fonda,  which  must  be,  in  trutii,  a 
miracle  of  Alpine  beauty,  is  situated 
on  a  slope  of  the  Baet: — 

**  The  platean  itself  if  only  a  toler- 
ably level  pic-ce  of  pasture  land,  some 
few  acres  in  extent,  but  surrounded  by 
scenery  of  no  oommon  grandeur.  It  is 
|il.u  1  nc.irly  in  the  ceiitro  of  the  };reat 
amphitheatre  of  precipices  which  opened 
on  nt  at  the  grassy  knoll  whence  we 
first  Ciiught  sight  of  the  cliulets  ;  but  it 
is  only  from  this  spot  that  their  full  ex- 
tent can  be  seen  or  their  magnifloence 
appreciated.  TIr  v  stretch  in  on  1>  njf 
dark  and  firowuiug  wall  from  north  to 
soath-east  of  the  spectator,  attaining 
their  jH't'rttest  height  and  present iiit;  their 
wildest  aspect  about  midway  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  are.  At  its 
northern  end  they  are  erowned  by  grass 
land  so  steep  as  to  make  one  wonder 
that  even  Alpine  sheep  and  Alpfaie  shep- 
herds dare  to  trust  themselves  upon  its 
slippery  surface  just  above  those  tre- 
mendons  crsgs.   As  the  pr«-eipiees  in- 

Crenso  in  hnudit,  however,  the  stri])  of 
verdure  diminishes  in  breadth ;  and  from 
t  he  middle  of  the  Horse-shoe  to  its  sonth- 
('ii-tern  point,  thf  line  of  bare  ro.'k  either 
stands  out  simrply  against  the  sky  or  is 
cap{ied  by  a  glistening  patch  of  glacier. 
The  loftiest  i>orti()n  of  this  m:i.;nilii  cnt 
crescent  cannot  be  less  than  2,iiU0  or 
9.000  feet  in  height.  Nor  is  the  sonth- 
e.i>-tcTn  extri  uiity  of  the  are  of  less  im- 
posing aspect,  though  its  crags  are  not 
on  so  colossal  a  scale ;  for  their  inferiority 
in  elevation  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a 
lowering  of  the  actual  outline  of  the 
ridge,  as  to  the  height  attained  by  the 
pastures  of  Les  Fonds,  and  the  rich 
growth  of  fir  wood  which  protects  them 
from  the  aralanches  of  April  and  May. 
In  fact,  by  climbing  to  the  sumnut  of  the 
paiitures,  access  may  be  gained  to  the 
crags  above ;  they  are  brolran  by  narrow 
rifts,  eut  l"ar  into  the  substance  of  the 
mountain  by  the  torrents  of  spring,  and 
by  their  depth  of  shadow  throw  ont  the 
intervening  masses  into  a  bold  relief 
that  makes  them  look  hkc  the  outworks 
and  watch-towers  of  a  gigantic  fortress. 
The^  belong,  in  faet,  to  a  kind  of  f  tr- 
mation  whicU  gives  a  very  pecuUar  and 
wonderful  character  to  a  ileep  valley 
opening  beyond  them,  l^Jrther  to  the 
south,  by  which  the  ascent  of  the  Buet 
and  the  passage  of  the  Cul  de  I'Echaud 
are  made.  A  small  j>nrtiou  nf  tlii-  val- 
ley is  seen  from  the  Plateau  des  i:  uuds, 
bat  it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  give  an 
aoeoiate  notion  of  the  true  charact:  r  of 
tibe  soenoy ;  nor  is  it  tUl  a  mile  or  iwo 
flarther  along  the  path  towardt  tbaBoet 
that  0D«  gate  the  leait  idea  of  the  depth 


and  wOdnesa  of  this  great  iflilBt,  who^ 

on  rounding  a  proteeting  spur  of  the 
niouuluni,  you  come  suddenly  upon  it. 
The  part  of  the  Talkj  visible  from  the 
plateau  is  seen  over  a  great  fir  forest.  It 
is  obviously  but  the  opening  to  a  deeper 
recess,  which  the  imagination  is  fkee  10 
picture  as  beautiful  as  it  wiU.** 

We  have  given  Mr.  Wills'  deacrip- 
tioM  (d"  this  exquisite  spot  in  full,  as 
a  great  deal  ol  the  intercat  of  the 
vorame  attachee  to  it  He  first  saw 

the  valley  in  1857,  and  was  then  so 
struck  with  its  unique  beauty  as  to 
be  seized  v  iiii  a  desire  to  poiisess  a 
few  acres  as  a  site  for  a  chalet  Sub- 
BO'juent  Tisits  having  confinned  his 
o])inion  and  chaiijjed  his  longing  into 
a  resolve,  he  entered  upon  a  uegotia- 
tiun  for  the  purchase.  This  appar- 
enfly  sinijde  intention  was  not,  fi(»\v- 
cvcr,  so  easily  to  be  accompU;»hed. 
The  land  he  found  to  he  Tested  in  fee 
simple  in  the  '*  commune"  of  Sixt,  a 
civil  division  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  a  pai'ish.  Every  owuer  of  land 
in  the  commune  had  a  right  of  pas- 
turage and  turbary  on  the  plateau. 
The  eoninmne  of  Sixt  was  represented 
by  lifteeu  councillors,  including  the 
sjrndic  and  vice-syndic,  or  mayor  and 
(lopnty,  to  whom  Mr.  Wills  ontained 
an  inlrcnluction,  and  made  a  formal 
im>po8al  for  a  purchase.  The  syndic 
broached  the  subject  at  the  first  ait- 
of  the  council,  by  whom  it  was  well 
received,  and,  by  appointment,  Mr. 
Wills  accompanied  some  eight  or  nine 
of  the  memoers  to  Leg  I<onds,  and 
marked  out  his  intended  purchase, 
explaining  his  objects  apparently  to 
their  satisfaction.  He  then  proceMtod 
to  Bonneville,  and  obtained  from 
Count  il'Pilia,  the  Intendant  of  the 
rrovince,  the  oUiciul  authority  to  hold 
a  special  meeting  of  the  ooimcil,  at 
whieh  alone  the  resolution  for  the 
Bale  of  their  land  could  be  k;;ally 
jwisscd.  Before  this  extraordinary 
sitting  coidd  be  held,  the  curd  of 
Sixt,  an  ecelesi;u^tie  of  tlie  oI<l  /  tfjiin^, 
had  got  up  au  agitation  against  the 
proposed  sale  to  our  author.  He  re- 
presented to  the  simple  peasants  that 
*'  there  would  be  a  Protestant  crusade 
in  the  valley ;  one  intruder  would  give 
rise  to  another,  and  thdr  'montagnes' 
would  be  cut  up  into  building  patches 
to  satisfy  the  vagaries  of  English 
taste :  that  the  English  aristocrat  had 
found  the  vein  of  gold  that  Jacques 
Bdmftthad  failed  todisflow,aa4dwir 
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foresta  would  be  destroyed  to  find  fuel 
for  bis  smelting  fiumacea,"  and  so  on. 
Futile  as  tliesi  ■  1  ftions  wfiT,  they 
had  the  ciYort  ot  tui'iiiug  more  tlmn 
oue-halt  ot  tlic  members  of  the  coim- 
cil  against  ]\Ir.  Wills'  proposal.  In 
this  extremity  Count  d  Elia,  the  In- 
tendant,  took  up  the  matter  warmly 
in  our  author's  favour,  and  convoked 
another  special  meeting,  at  which  he 
attcmled  and  aided  the  council  by 
bis  advice.  At  this  meeting  the  re- 
solution for  the  Bale  of  the  prc*[M  i  ty 
was  carried,  but  only  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  syndic.  The  resolution 
had  then  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  In- 
tendant  and  coniEhrmed  by  the  jugc 
de  paix,"  Still  it  was  not  final  until 
it  hnd  re  reived  the  ratification  of  the 
MmLstor  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the 
dinentients  presented  a  memorial  nu* 
merously  siuiicd.  After  nuieh  hesi- 
tation, and  bv  dint  of  great  jjersever- 
ance,  the  authorization  was  at  lengtb 
completed,  and  received  the  aign  ma- 
im.il  (if  the  killL^  Ther-^c  were  the 
iotms  under  the  Sardinian  rule ;  since 
then  the  inovince  haa  been  annexed 
by  France.  The  difficnlties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  aequif^itioii  of  his 
Alpine  property  increased  the  pur- 
chaae-money  from  £6  to  £W  per 
"joiunal,"  or  acre. 

Mr.  Willi^hn'^niiu  ihn<  aecomplished 
hiis  hobby,  christened  his  possession 
"The  B^jle's  Nest,"  and  proceeded 
to  erect  a  chalet,  on  the  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  by  his  wife.  The 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  valley  with- 
drew all  opposition  to  the  new  set* 
tiers,  and  cnrdinlly  weleomcd  them, 
stating  that  as  the  resolution  was  mr- 
ried,  they  respected  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  Mr.  Wills  promised  them 
that  he  would  make  l-nnwn  the  beau- 
ties of  their  vailev,  antl  endeavour  to 
divert  some  of  the  English  tourbts 
fruui  the  beaten  track  to  Chamouni ; 
and  he  has  ably  tulfilled  his  promise 
by  the  publicalion  of  this  volume. 

Berides  the  description  of  his  sum- 
mer home  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  the 
work  contains  sketches  of  Alpine 
and  glacier  explorations,  which  are 
bioaght  before  the  mind's  eye  with 
great  power  and  distinctness.  In 
these  excursioniL  our  author  encoun- 
tered ooDttdezahle  perik  and  grappled 
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with  diflSculties  with  characteristic 
energy,  finding  an  ample  reward  in 
the  fascination  of  the  wonderful  views 
thus  alone  to  be  commanded.  He 
also  discovered  a  bed  of  beautiful  and 
valuable  lossils,  ehiefly  ferns,  nwiT  the 
summit  of  the  Col  D'Anteme.  Of 
thef»e  he  made  a  large  collection,  and 
presented  eiglity  specimens  to  the 
British  Museiun,  and  ioo  to  the  Uni- 
reiaity  College,  London. 

Mb.  Hill  has  travelled  round  the 

world,  and  published,  from  time  to 
time,  accounts  of  his^  journey.*  The 
volumes  now  before  ua  contain  the 
narrative  of  the  completion  of  his 
toiu-  in  Peru  and  ^Mrxien.  Sailing 
from  the  Society  Islands,  lie  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  slumbers,  on  his  arrival 
at  Talijaraii^o,  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  He  visited  Santiago, 
the  chief  town  of  the  (Jiiilian  Ke- 
publie,  and  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Incas.  Tbenee  he  proceeded 
t(*  Lima,  the  iriodern  pent  of  <rnvem- 
ment  of  Peru,  situated  six  miies^  per 
railway,  from  Gallao.  After  a  sojourn 
of  some  weeks  in  Luna,  he  mi  Kail  for 
Panama,  and  crossed  the  I.>>tlimn3. 
Having  visited  Janniicu  and  Havan- 
nah,  he  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  whence 
he  journeyed  t<  '  !\Te\i<  o. 

Such  was  o\ir  author  s  route,  and 
assuredly  it  is  <>nv  widi  ly  rejuoved 
from  every  beaten  track,  thou^  we 
doul^t  wliether  his  experieneea  will 
attract  many  followers. 

Of  the  position,  extent,  and  natural 
features  of  these  different  countries, 
our  author  enters  into  the  detai].*i ; 
but  are  not  all  such  matters  better 
written  in  the  "  Encyclopoadia  Bti' 
tannics  f  Let  us  see  whether  he 
obser\'ed  any  remnrkable  traitf*  de- 
serving of  our  readers'  attention.  Li 
almost  eveiy  seaport  he  found  the 
trade  of  the  country  diicfly  in  the 
hands  of  English  mereliant.^  Tiiese 
enterprising  men  had  originally  eom- 
manded  triding  vessels,  laden  with 
ventures  from  En^dand,  which  they 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  Having  satisfactorily  ful- 
filled this  trust,  and  won  tiie  oonfi- 
denct^  of  their  enijdoyers,  they  were 
then  located  at  the  port  as  agents  to 
the  meiehants  at  home.  Ere  kog^ 
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the  depaty  advances  himsc-li  to  the 

pK^ition  of  n  merchant  nn  his  own 
account,  and  settles  in  the  colony  with 
his  family,  or,  if  unmarried,  seloctn  a 
wife  among  the  Ber\'ant  girls  already 
imported.  Sorirtyi.«?.  th'TtTori-.  nuhcr 
incongriioui*,  and  disturbed  by  envy 
and  petty  jealoivriea 

The  movable  priHons  of  Valpa- 
raiso attracted  Mr.  Hill's  attention, 
and  gave  him  occasion  to  advise  their 
adoDtion  in  England.  They  certainly 
are  Doth  novel  and  original.  A  num- 
ber of  wagg<>n8  arc  l)nilt.  of  great 
strength,  and  provided  wiih  benches 
to  sleep  on,  and  a  cook-roc»m,  or  gal* 
Icy.  In  eac'i  of  tln'sc,  n  dnzon  rnn- 
vifts  are  stowed  away,  and  conveyed 
to  the  places  where  public  works  are 
carried  on— a  [dan  offering  some  ad- 
vantages wlii  ic  lalnnir  is  rr(]uirrd  at 
a  distance  troui  the  ordinaiy  prison. 

At  Santiago,  Mr.  Hill  was  ootirte- 
ously  re.  cived  by  the  President  of  the 
K«'pnblir,  wlio  took  pains  to  explain 
t  he  reaKous  wh^*  Chili,  of  all  the  ancient 
Stianish  colonies,  hail  notretroeroded 
as  a  Republic.  He  attributed  their 
l»f  ii;jrie^.-!  to  their  having  correcte<l  the 
two  great  errorn  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
mvter — ^pridc,  and  contempt  of  fo- 
reigners. Chili  had  embnicrd  cvn-y 
opportunity  of  reforming  her  iustiUi- 
tions,  and  always  received  with  respect 
every  stranger  who  vinted  ho*  shores, 
and  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 

grosperous  and  beat  governed  of  the 
outh  American  States. 
In  the  Legislative  Chambers  our 
author  observed  pecnlinrities  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  our  customs:  the 
members  usually  spoke  in  a  mtting 
posture,  never  rising  to  address  the 
house  save  in  times  of  exritement. 
UiviHious  did  not  take  place ;  but  tiie 
Olerk  of  the  Chambers  ascertained 
the  votes  by  regarding  singly  each 
member,  who,  in  his  turn,  simply 
nodded  assent,  or  said  "No."  He 
visited  the  pantheon,  or  cemetery, 
and  found  the  aristociatir  portion 
ornamented  with  pieces  of  sculpture, 
carved  in  Italy  or  Paris;  but  the 
depwtment  of  the  poor,  on  the  con- 
tra rv,  conducted  without  the  RlifjhteHt 
regaiil  to  decency  ;  skulls  and  bones 
lay  si^wn  about ;  pit«,  which  had 
been  dug  deep  and  filled  \nth  un- 
cx>tlined  bodies,  had  been  reopened, 
and  the  remaiiw  thrown  out,  witli  the 
bones  partly  covered  with  flesh,  to 
make  space  for  other  intennents.  In 
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some  of  the  pits,  the  bodiot  of  men 

and  women,  fanta^ticnlly  dressed,  ap- 
peared to  have  bt'cn  just  tlurown  in, 
as  one  would  pitch  in  a  litter  of  dogs ; 
these  the  gravedigger  covered  over  in 
til  '  eveninir,  aceording  to  custom. 
Our  author  left  Chili  favourably  ini« 
presseti  on  tbe  whole,  with  the  cba- 
ra<-ter  of  tlic  inhaltitants,  and  grati- 
hid  with  their  kindness  and  ho^il- 
tality. 

At  Arequipa,  in  Peru,  he  chanced 

upon  a  Koraish  i)rocc.*si(in,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  clergsr  turned  to 
aceount  the  superstition  of  thenutivt-H. 
Crossing  the  chief  plaxa,  or  great 
square  of  the  town,  whieh  wn^  nl1ed 
with  heaps  of  dirt,  he  met  a  number 
of  priests,  marching  in  procession, 
and  h^ulded  by  music.  In  front, 
^VM'<  b^rnc  aloft  the  figure  of  a  .saint, 
oi  painted  wao<l,  robed  in  green  drap- 
ery, and  holding  a  cross  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lamb  in  the  other,  evidently  in- 
tend.d  to  represent  St.  John.  Above 
a  hundred  poor  Indians  followed^ 
mounted  on  donkeys,  or  armed  with 
shovels  and  spades.  The  bearers  of  the 
saint  mounted  the  largest  of  the  heaps 
of  dirt,  and  piunted  the  figure  on  a 
pedestal,  covered  with  crimson  eloth^ 
plai  in,'  an  umbrella  on  his  arm  to 
shiehi  him  from  the  sun.  The  guns 
of  the  fortress  fired  a  salute,  where- 
upon the  Indians  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  filled  their  barrows  with  tlio 
dirt,  which  they  wheels  away  with 
energy  wortliy  of  the  holy  work,  id 
which  it  was  clear  they  believed 
themselv^  engaged.  This,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  onlv  way  in  which 
the  authorities  eoula  get  the  ])ile8  of 
rubbish  removed. 

The  most  iutere.stin*,'  portion  of  this 
work  arc  the  chaiitcrs  on  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital  ot  the  empiie  of  the 
Incaa.  It  is  .^ituaTed  about  12,rtK» 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ruins  of  the  famous  "  Temple  of  the 
Sun,"  which  ha. I  ])een  plundered  of 
itH  enormous  riches  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Pizarro,  presented  the  follow- 
ing appearance  at  the  tixne  of  our 
authors  visit  :— 

The  moit  perfect  of  the  remidnt  of 

the  ancient  temple  :tr<"  to  be  «een  at  the 
eastern  and  western  cuds  of  the  modem 
edifice.  At  the  went  end  there  is  a  pMurt 
of  tlie  wall  whii  ^  ti  1^  never  been  dis- 
turbed, of  about  twtaty  feet  ormore  in 
height,  sadtUrtyinhieadUiatthebase, 
and  of  a  curved  tan  i  and  on  the  east* 
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almost  the  whole  of  that  tiilc  of  tlio  cili- 
frnv  remain!?,  measuring  about  seventy 
feet  in  leo  -  i^i ,  uid  twtniy-five  in  hciKlit. 
While  exHiiuaing  these  walU,  we  had 
the  first  oppOTtunlty  of  olwerving  the 
exce!l<  rt  character  of  tlie  nia.«onry  of 
tlio  auiieiii  people.  The  stones  arc 
generally  about  two  feet  in  Ungth,  tind 
of  a  uniform  brr-adth  of  about  stixtern 
inches.  They  are  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
aw  placed  in  perfect  lines,  and  nre  m 
intrcnion.ily  uiuti<K  tliat,  althou};h  no 
traces  of  mortar  have  l)een  discovered, 
not  to  mncb  aa  the  blade  of  a  penknife 
CftO  be  anywhere,  even  at  this  day,  in- 
serted between  them;  and  tliu  work  u 
relieved  from  the  lUonotony  it  nduiit 
otherwise  present  by  a  slight  projccti()n 
ol  tilt.'  »urf:ices  of  the  stones,  caused  by 
their  not  touchin;rone  another  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  line  of  the  exterior.*' 

To  tfaenorth  of  the  town  are  the  rains 

of  tlio  tneat  fortress,  Vmilt  of  polv- 
gonal-shajKjdstoiiesof  gieat  size,  some 
of  them  said  to  exceed  in  weight  Vv) 
tons.  These  immense  blocks  are  fitted 
together  with  sudi  nicety,  tliat  tlieir 
interstices  are  hardly  perceptible.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  idao  remaiiiB 
of  other  templea^palacee)  and  fort  ress- 
es, relics  of  a  former  aije  of  splendour 
and  maguilicenoe.  One  of  the  must 
Taluable  productions  of  Peru  is  the 
enca  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
ehewed  by  tlie  natives  instead  of  to- 
bacco. Its  iirowth  is  a  government 
monopoly.  It  ft 't >  hes  t lie  large  price 
(♦f  tAVPnty-five  dollars  the  arroba  (of 
twenty-tivo  ])ouniit(),  and  its  Rale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ouzco  is  com- 
puted at  l(Hi,(X)0  arrobas  in  the  year. 
It  is  r:u;?e<l  from  'm]-^.  sown  in  well- 
dressed  beds,  the  shoots  being  trauM- 
planted  to  open  fields,  where  they 
attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
atid  proflvn^e  white  flowers,  from  which 
proceed  the  red  l>eiTies  that  form  the 
seed.  When  the  leaves  become  brittle, 
they  are  considered  ripe,  an<l  are 
carefully  imthcrrd,  and  dried  in  the 
HUU,  So  tuuil  uie  the  Indians  of  this 
plant,  that  they  masticate  a  couple  of 
OUtiee.i  of  tlic  le;ive.>  oacli  day. 

Very  little  ii*  kriown  of  tiie  Indiana 
inhabiting  the  eastern  parts  of  IVru. 
Thou^  they  arecannilKils.  they  make 
a  remarkable  exception  in  favour  of 
the  fair  sex,  whom  they  never  devour 
•t  their  feastSL  This  exception  is  not, 
however,  owing  to  any  feeling  of 
gnllantry  on  their  part,  l>ijt  Ijecan.sc 
the  barbarians  consider  women  im- 
pnre  beings,  made  to  be  the  plague 


iiistejul  of  tlic  comfort  of  men,  and 
that  their  flesh  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree poisonous. 

A  cn>t'mi  prevails  among  tlieni 
whi«  li  reminded  our  author  of  an 
Irish  wake.  The  watchers  whisper  in 
the  ears  i>f  the  dcj)art<'d  kind  mes- 
saires  their  deceased  friends,  send- 
ing' tlu  m  word  as  to  their  worldly 
aflatrH,  and  "that  they  only  wait  their 
turn  tu  juiii  them  in  that  liappy  state 
of  repose  into  wliich  they  beUeve 
they  have  entered." 

Mr.  Hill  observed  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  a«j'if*du(t,  toeouvey  water  from 
the  mountains  to  Cuzco^  and  relates 
a  legend  connected  with  its  formation. 
Huasea,  Inca  of  Peru,  at  the  (  "lu- 
metjeement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever 
would  erect  works  to  carry  water  to 
Cn/.i  o,  shnnid  rpfeive  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marria^^e.  A  young  en- 
gineer, nanjed  Hfusjjau,  came  forward 
ami  tuidertook  to  perform  the  task. 
Men  and  materials  were  supplied  t<> 
him,  and  he  Iwgan  his  operations.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  his  dream.  A  young  and 
beautiful  girl  was  olvserved  by  Hassan 
in  atteuilauce  uiH>n  one  of  the  men  at 
the  works.  He  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  iM'eame  so  distracted  by  his  ])as- 
sion,  that  his  niind  was  turned  fnuii 
the  work,  the  euinpletion  of  which 
would  doom  him  to  reparation  from 
If  r  v.  hinn  he  valued  above  every 
thing,  and  to  marriage  with  onewhoul 
he  had  never  seen.  Disorder  and 
neglect  now  en.sm  ilat  the  works  ;  the 
workmen  and  lookers-on  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hassan  was  unei^uai 
to  the  task.  His  frequent  meetings 
with  the  young  attencUMlt  having  at- 
tracted attention,  slie  eeased  visiting 
the  camp,  which  still  further  dis- 
tmcted  his  mind,  so  that  all  subse- 
(pient  progress  of  the  works  wa.s 
arrested.  This  state  of  affairs  was  soon 
made  known  to  the  Inca,  who,  on 
being  apprised  of  tiie  ruiise  of  Has- 
BJin's  conduct,  resolved  upon  revrnL!^'', 
and  determined  tiiat  he  should  bo 
put  to  death  for  his  two-fold  crime 
-failun^  in  his  contract,  and  con- 
tempt of  his  sovereign.  Before  his 
execution,  iiowever,  Hassan  was 
brought  before  the  Inca  and  bla 
courts  and  interrogated  by  Hnasca 
whether  he  could  urge  aught  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  offence.  Hassan  re- 
Itlied  in  the  negative,  but  thanked 
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the  Ineafor  all  his  favours,  e«i>ecialJy 
the  one  he  was  about  to  confer,  as  it 
would  release  him  from  the  aimuisli 
he  had  suffered  since  he  met  with  the 
ionooent  came  of  his  misfortune. 

**Ac  the  moment  that  the  Inca  was 
about  to  oommit  him  to  the  tender 

mercies  of  tho  cxecuti.iru'rs,  the  girl 
we  liave  mentioned  auddenljr  appeared 
Axnow^  the  crowd  of  nobles,  dressed  aa 
she  hafi  hpcn  in  the  camp  of  the  Avork- 
men,  and  rushuig  into  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  exclaimed—. 

•"Stay.  Inca!  nTrc^t  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice for  a  moment,  while  I  put  one  ques- 
tion to  tbfr  nnfifftniiate  enlprit.  Tt  shall 
be  inch  as  the  Inca  will  not  <li.<niiprove.' 

"Prom  tho  moment  of  this  strange 
a|»|Nffition  ontil  the  demand  of  the  cirl, 
there  was  not  a  sound  heard.  The  whole 
of  the  nobles  present  remained  motion- 
leas  aod  silent.  Bat  had  no  embarrass- 
inent  ov  r  -  h  Imcd  thera,  the  presenre 
of  their  sovereign  would  have  restrained 
equally  their  words  and  their  acts. 
Iluascn,  who  seemed  ',\\oiw  uninovcd, 
nodded  assent  to  the  demand  ol  the  girl, 
who  now  marched  up  to  the  yonth.  and 
Iiyi'i  "  lur  right  luiiid  upon  his  left 
bliouliler,  and  staudiug  a  little  on  one 
side,  that  his  countenance  miglit  be  well 
peen  by  the  Inca,  paid—'  Younj;  man  of 

the  hills  M-hcre  the  Inca  is  ever  known  

subject  of  Huasca-Jiast  thou  chosen 
the  child  of  the  vales  in  preference  to 
the  daughter  of  thy  sovereii^n?'  To 
wbleh  the  youth,  after  steadfiistly  re- 
gardinirthe  Inca.  replied — 

'  •  *  The  wiU  of  the  great  source  of  light 
be  done— the  sentence  of  the  Inca  is 
j««t.'  Then  turning  tn  tlie  irirl,  he  add- 
ed, •  I  go  now  with  joy  to  dwell  where 
I  shall  await  thy  coming,  to  i>o88e88  thee 
fSk  ever. ' 

***But,  wherefore  conUlst  thou  not,' 
then  said  the  girl,  ♦  accomplish  the  work 
which  thou  hast  undertaken  ?' 

'*  *It  had  been  done/  said  tho  youth, 
•  had  the  labour  been  accompanied  with 
the  hope  of  possessing  thee.' 

"  At  this  reply  the  youJ>g  girl,  sud- 
denly throwing  off  her  upper  garments, 
which  had  hidden  those  which  would 
have  betrayed  her  true  cimracter,  and 
taking  the  entranced  youth  by  the  hand, 
advanced  up  to  the  foot  ot  the  throne  of 
the  Inca,  and  exclaimed — 

•*  *  Great  father  of  the  children  of  the 
snn.  dost  tliou  not  rccof^nisc  thy  child  ? 
1,  whom  thou  lovcst  as  thyself,  demand 
the  remission  of  the  sentence  against  the 
^uth  now  bowed  down  hefore  thr^-,  un- 
til it  be  known  whether  the  great  wt»rk 


which  he  has  undertaken  can  be  accom- 
pUshed  or  not.* 

"  Inca  ITnasea.  whose  affection  for  hi* 
daughter  was  above  aU  other  feellnn, 
electrified  by  the  occurrence,  signilud 
hilt  asst-nf  to  the  proposal.  A  few 
montlis  al  ter  this  the  great  aqueduct  was 
completed,  and  the  engineer  and  the 
princess  became  man  and  wife.** 

^Iv.  Hill  udduees  an  instance  of  the 
mjiecurity  of  traveiling  iu  Mexico. 
The  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital  is  made  in  omnibuses  ataitiiig 
ou  uneertain  days  and  times.  The 
road  waa  known  to  be  infested  by 
bandite ;  and  our  author  and  his  com- 
pngvnn       voyagt,  a  North  Ameri- 
can, deemeil  it  prudent  to  arm  them- 
selves lor  their  protection  on  the 
route.   The  Prussian  Consul,  how- 
ever, who  wa.s  tu  travel  on  the  same 
day,  having  heard  of  tlieir  intention, 
apprised  the  travellers  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  passengers  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  conveyance  if  tlu  v  per- 
sisted in  carrying  arms.   Tiie  'driver 
of  the  omnibus  tiben  explained  to  our 
indignant  author,  that  as  the  caravan 
was  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  robbers 
when  there  was  no  accompanying 
guard  of  soldiers,  it  was  an  eetahush- 
ed  enstnm  fi.r  each  traveller  to  be 
provided  with  twenty  dollai-s,  to  hand 
over  to  the  robbers  as  a  bribe  or  nm- 
soni  for  their  luggage ;  but  that  if  anr 
of  Uie  paj^.-en^'or.s  was  uiii)rovi<led  with 
this  tnbute,  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
was  liable  to  seizure. 

Mr.  Hill  having  descended  into  the 
mlvcr  inities  of  Real  del  Monte,  of 
which  iiis  work  contains  an  accumte 
description,  terminated  his  tour  in  the 
New  World,  and  took  his  dspartuie 
for  his  home  in  the  Old. 

Although  we  quite  agree  with  our 

author  that  the  deep-set  eye,  thin 
nostril,  and  arched  brow,  are  not  to 
be  baulked  of  excitement,  yet  we 
sympathize  with  those  who  preftr 
"tlit  r  oudets  for  the  superabundant 
spirits  of  youth  than  the  shikarinf?  of 
wild  ho^s,  til-  the  rtliuotiug  of  man- 
eaters.  If  the  mighty  hunter,  Shake- 
sppfir,*  witli  ];i.s  nmsrnlar  arm,  .sint-wy 
hand,  and  foot,  beneath  whose  arciied 
instep  water  will  flow,  barelv  escaped 
with  his  life  iu  several  confiicts  with 
ti^^ens,  jtunthers,  bears,  and  hdsoii% 
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it  may  fairly  be  asked,  wiiat  chance 
would  inexperienced,  though  gallant 
youths  have  in  such  personal  encoun- 
ters. A  regular  apprrnticf'ship  should 
be  served  ere  ordinary  shooters  of 
small  game  can  be  transformed  into 
shik  .i  s,  or  hunters  of  the  large 
game  of  the  Indian  forests.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  coDtjjwt 
than  that  between  a  morning's  shoot- 
ing in  the  Highlaiids  and  a  regular 
shikar  of  tigers  in  an  untrodden  for- 
est, where  the  hunter  goes  literally 
with  his  life  in  his  hand. 

Hog  hunting  is  considfTt'iI  hy  nnr 
enthusiastic  author  as  the  very  lirst 
sport  in  the  world.  The  wild  boar  is 
a  fonnidable  enemy,  and  poese^sed  of 
desperate  courage.  So  reckless  is  he 
of  life,  that  he  will  run  up  the  hunter's 
spear  which  has  passed  through 
his  vitals  until  he  buries  his  tusks  m 
the  body  of  the  horse,  or  in  the  leg 
of  the  rider.  The  natives  assert  that 
he  will  quench  his  thirst  at  the  riyer 
between  two  tigers.  The  ston-  of 
the  fierceness  of  tho  Ixilkenny  cuts, 
who  devoured  each  other  until  nothing 
was  left  but  the  tails,  is  rivalled  by 
one  of  tho  boar  and  the  tiger  who 
have  been  heard  fighting  in  the  jungle 
at  night,  and  both  have  been  found 
dead  alongside  one  another  in  the 
morning. 

The  tirst  requisite  of  a  bog-hunter 
is  to  be  well  mounted.  MThenahnnt 

is  fixed  upon,  its  guidance  is  confided 
to  an  old  nnd  cxpcrieneed  shikaree,  as 
captain  of  the  hunt,  to  whom  implicit 
obedience  must  be  paid.  Riders  are 
posted  in  pairs  at  different  parts  of 
the  cover.  The  beaters  are  sucplird 
With  gongs,  or  torn  toms.  umi  uU 
kinds  of  noisy  instnunrnts.  Lookers- 
out,  proyided  with  white  thigs,  are 
posted  on  high  trees.  Captain  riiiake- 
spear  relates  numerous  encounters 
with  the  wild  hog.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  nearly  disposed  of  summarily 
by  a  boar.  lu  company  with  a  native 
officer,  he  was  out  hunting  about  ten 
miles  from  Hingolee,  in  tlie  Deccao, 
when  one  of  tlic  villagers  nfTered  to 
show  them  a  hog,  wliich  he  described 
as  such  a  monster,  that  they  were 
afraid  In  go  near  his  place  of  rcBort. 
He  led  the  way  to  tlie  brow  of  a  hill, 
where  he  stopped  short,  and  pointing 
to  an  ohiect  in  a  dhall  tiel<C  which 
iwpearea  in  the  mist  of  tlie  morning 
like  a  lar^e  blue  rock,  exelaimed, 
"  There  he  is !"  A  deep  and  wooded 


eonie,  or  fissure  in  the  hills,  situated 
about  a  hnndr^  yards  beyond,  was 
evidently  the  stronghold  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  hunters  galloped  round  the 
field  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat, 
and  waited  for  the  beaters  to  drive  on 
the  prey.  We  will  allow  Gaptiun 
Shakespear  to  narrate  his  escape  in 
his  own  words. 

*'  Standing,  as  I  was,  behind  a  hedge 
considerably  higher  than  my  mare's 
head.  I  did  not  see  the  boar.  I  hedufia- 
dar,  whu  wa^  8omc  thirty  yards  to  my 
left,  but  looking  over  a  lower  part  of 
the  hedge,  shouted  out,  '  Look  rmt,  here 
he  comes.*  The  mare  was  btanding  siill, 
and  I  had  hut  just  time  to  drop  my 
ppcar-point,  which  caught  tlie  bo.ir  in 
his  xibc :  the  blade  was  buritd  in  his 
withers.  The  beautiful  marc,  from  her 
standing  position,  tUiircd  with  one 
bound  the  boar,  speur  and  all,  as  this 
was  carried  out  of  my  hsnd;  then,  sud- 
denly turning,  wn?*  in  a  moment  in  licr 
stride  after  tlie  hu^'.  The  latter  had  but 
•eyenty  yards  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  so  I  shouted  to  the  dulTadar. 
'  There  goes  niy  spear — spoar  him.' 
Just  as  the  boar  struck  the  lir^t  branch 
of  the  jnnglo  with  his  back,  breaking 
my  spear  in  two,  the  dufl'adar  closed 
with  him  in  a  moment.  The  boar,  hay- 
ing been  missed  Iiy  the  spear,  wns  nnder 
the  horec,  and  tlius  lor  ihirty  yards  the 
latter,  liternliy  lifted  off  his  legs,  was 
plun-^^inp  and  kicking  until  the  rider 
came  to  the  ground,  tortunately,  I 
had  three  dogs  out  with  US,  and  faayftaif 
shouted  to  lot  them  go,  they  came  up 
and  took  od  tlie  attention  of  the  l»oar 
at  the  moment  1  thought  he  was  on  the 
dutfadar.  The  laittr  had  f.dlen  on  his 
sword  and  broken  it,  so  ti«at  he  whs  ut- 
terly helpless,  for  I  had  not  then  obtuned 
another  spear. 

"In  the  next  monient  the  boar  and 
dogs  had  disappeared  in  the  j«mgle, 
which  wa-s,  ns  I  before  remarked,  his 
stronghold.  Immediately  I  procured  u 
spear,  I  rode  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and 
round  the  further  end  of  the  enrrie.  I 
heard  the  dogs  bayiuK  the  boar  below 
me;  but  it  was  impervious,  an*',  ttom 
rocic  and  jungle,  was  inaeressible  to  the 
horse.  L<)okin^  towards  tiie  spot  from 
whence  I  had  come,  and  across  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  corrie,  T  ?a^v  the 
durtadar  again  njountoil,  and  bhuutoJ  lo 
him.  *  send  roe  a  big  spear ;  come  down, 
and  let  us  spear  hirn  on  foot,  he  H  kill- 
ing the  dogs.'  1  he  man  replied,  '  fi  r 
heaven's  sake,  sahib,  don't  attempt  it  on 
foot.' 

**  At  this  moment  up  came  one  of  my 
people  with  my  heavy  doable  rifle,  and 
heinrr  still  under  the  impression  that  the 
boar  was  killing  the  dogs,  X  descended 
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oo  foot  into  the  MTine,  leaving  my  mare 

with  the  giin-cnrrier.  Just  as  I  got  to 
the  bottom  1  i^'ivv  the  in(»nstiT  boar  with 
his  back  to  a  tree,  ami  tlie  three  dogs 
looking  very  cautiously  at  hitii.  I  ie  was 
about  lorty  yards'  distance  Iroin  me. 

** There  was  an  open,  green  space, 
where  the  wntcr  lodged  in  the  raing, 
and  clear  ol"  juuglc.  At  the  further  eud 
stood  the  boar.  Directly  he  taw  me, 
putting  his  head  a  little  down  to  take 
aim,  hu  came  ^trai^iki  at  me,  increasing 
his  pare  from  the  trot  to  the  charge. 

**  When  about  fifteen  yards  off  !ie  re- 
ceived the  first  bullet  of  my  rifle  in 
neck.  Taking  not  the  least  notice  of  it, 
he  came  on,  and  the  «ccond  barrel  fired 
at  him  at  about  live  yurda,  broke  his 
left  under-jaw  bone  at  the  tusk.  For- 
tiin;iti'!y  T  hrou^lit  my  iKlc  down  to  tbo 
charge,  andbtniving  ii  with  his  head,  the 
hoar  sent  me  over  on  my  back,  while 
running  over  me,  he  made  a  glance  and 
wounded  me  in  the  left  arm.  Had  1 
not  pnt  down  my  rifle-barrel  at  the  mo- 
ment, most  probably  liis  tusk  would 
have  hwn  buried  in  my  body;  aad  this 
int  i  >  :  '  tale  nerer  appeared  before 
the  puiiiic. 

As  I  lay,  I  seized  theend  of  my  rifle- 
bamU,  detomining  to  adl  my  tii\>  as 
dearly  as  iK>«!<ible.  To  my  tielight,  I 
must  say,  1  suv  tliu  boar  knock  over  the 
man  who  >vn«  running  down  with  my 
big  spear.  He  diii  not  turn  on  cither  of 
us,  lor  the  boar  is  a  noble  Joe.  riin  ly 
turning,  unless  desperately  wonndcd, 
and  unable  to  lto  on,  to  imitilato  a  fallen 
cncnty.  Tiie  dogs  immediately  tackled 
him,  and  permitted  me»  though  breath- 
less, to  grt  up. 

•*  The  rifle  stock  was  cracked,  nnd  the 
pin  that  fiu^tensthe  barrel  into  the  stock 
mueb  bent.  Having  pnt  this  to  rights  1 
loaded,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction 
the  boar  had  gone,  heard  a  pistol  shot, 
and  the  rush  of  a  retrtatincr  horse.  This 
was  the  Uutladur,  who  had  discharged 
his  weapon  at  hini,  at  a  distance  of 
course,  without  any  d.Tmagc  to  (.itlicr 
I)arty.  1  walked  cautiously  up  to  about 
fifteen  yards,  when  theboaragain  began 
glancing  at  mo  with  liis  vorv  "  ic-ked 
eye.  A  dog'b  luad  was  very  near  tlie 
line  of  firo,  but,  determining  to  take  the 
initiative  this  time,  I  shot  the  beast 
through  the  eye  to  the  brain.  Over  he 
roll  il.  the  biggest  boar  1  have  ever  kill- 
<d:  height,  thirty-nine  inches;  length, 
not  including  toil,  about  five  feet  and  a 
half;  tu«ka»  nine  inches." 

This^  ve  assure  our  readers,  is  but 
a  specimen  of  the  very  exciting  en> 
counters  of  on  rn  tit  h  or  with  thetatm^ 
dcnizeus  ot  the  juugle. 

Tiger  shooting,  howevert  is  tbe 
most  daiigerouii  of  Indian  sportS}  not 


what  he  calls  tlie  c&mimon  ti^er,  but 

the  dreaded  man-eater.  Before  the 
tiercest  of  tliovi-  ( 'nptain  SiuikeapMr 
8liowe(i  an  uudauuted  front  jSie 
villa;;;^  of  Doon^rgbiir  (moantain 
alK)de)  was  desoiat<^d  by  a  pair  of 
man -eating  tij;en«.  All  The  villagr»rv\ 
with  the  exception  uf  one  lamilv,  hatl 
either  been  Ialle4l,  or  bad  fled  thdr 
bomrs  in  terror.  Tlie  last  victim  was 
their  Byraghee  or  holy  man,  who 
bad  been  slain  and  carried  to  the 
inotmtain.  Captain  Sbakespear  con- 
sidcrod  he  had  a  special  call  to  de- 
stroy these  monsters ;  and  the  accoimt 
of  his  arnuigements  and  plan  of  at- 
tack is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing. We  can  Imt  extract  an  abridg- 
ment of  ins  actual  conliict  with  the 
male  tiger.  After  watching  for  him 
fi  iiitl«  ssly  all  (lay  be  tied  up  a  calf  as 
u  hait,  and  .started  early  in  the  follow- 
ing luuriiiug  in  puTiSuit  Scarcely 
yards  bad  been  pa.sscd  when  they 
iteard  the  roaring  of  the  tiger,  and 
saw  tliat  the  calf  wiis  dead. 

"The  tiger  and  the  calf  lay  contigu- 
ous, tails  on  end  to  us.    The  caJfs  neck 
was  in  the  tiger's  mouth,  uli.j>.o  large 
paws  enibrared  Ids  victim.    I  1  i^kt-d, 
wnitiuj,'  lor  bonie  change  in  tliu  po>ition 
of  tlu>  body  to  allow  me  to  aim  at  a 
vital  f)an.    At  length  the  calf  ;ravo  a 
slruggie,  and  kicked  the  tiger,  uu  which 
the  latt  r  clasped  him  nearer,  arching 
his  own  body,  and  exposing  the  white  of 
his  belly  and  chest.    I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger very  Plowly,  aiming  at  the  white, 
an  1  firing  for  his  heart — he  was  on  his 
Icl  t  side — as  if  I  was  firing  at  an  egg  lor 
a  thousand  pounds. 

•'I  knew  that  1  hit  the  spot  nimed 
ui ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  the  tiger 
sprang  up  several  feet  in  the  air  with  a 
roar,  rolled  over,  and  towards  me,  for  ho 
was  on  higher  ground  than  1  was,  when, 
bounding  to  hufeet  as  if  miscathod.  he 
made  for  tbe  mountains,  the  hist  ro<:k 
of  which  was  within  forty  yards  of  him. 

**  Immediately  the  tiger  sprang  to  his 
ft  et,  .ind  exposed  his  broad,  left  side  to 
me.  I  stepped  fh)ro  behind  the  trw, 
looked  at  him  in  the  face  with  contempt 
as  if  he  been  a  j*heop;  and  w  hile  he  pass- 
ed me  with  every  hair  set,  his  beautiful 
white  beard  and  whiskers  (Spread,  and 
his  eye  like  fire,  with  the  left  ban  1  I 
shot  liim  throu^jh  the  heart.  He  went 
straight  and  at  undiminished  speetl,  each 
bound  covering  fifteen  feet  at  h>a<t.  for 
twenty-five  yards,  imd  then  fell  on  bis 
bead  under  the  lowest  rock  of  the  moun* 
tain,  in  whicli  ^vas  his  stron^ihold.  L'p 
Went  iu  the  air  his  tnick,  stumpy  taiL 
Seiihkg  mj  other  rifle,  I  walked' ap  to 
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about  fifteen  yards  of  him.  for  he  was 
itill  opening  hia  mouth  and  ^^ping,  and 
broke  hi«  back.  Turning  round  to  the 
poor  villager  who,  now  the  tiger  was 
dead,  was  afraid  to  come  near  him,  I 
patted  him  on  the  Hhoulder,  and  said, 
'There  is  your  enemy,  old  mao;  nov* 
where  does  the  tigress  live  f  " 

Captain  Shakesppar  then  hunted 
and  killed  the  tigress,  and  had  the 
■ttisfootioii  of  seeing  the  viUagen  re- 
turn t<"t  thoir  deserted  homes,  and  of 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Rajah. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the 
wild  sports  of  India.  With  panthen 
our  author  had  rather  an  intimate 
acquaintance  ;  a  wouruled  one  once 
roue  ou  iiis  horsie,  somevvliat  alter  the 
fiMliion  in  which  ladies  and  gentle- 
mPTi  n  to  ride  pilli'^n  :  and  another 
sprang  upon  and  aeized  by  the  uedc  a 
anikaree  camel  which  he  was  riding. 
Bears  abound  in  the  jnnfl^Oy  and 
there  is  but  fi  poor  chance  oT  escape 
to  the  uniiappy  wight  who  comes 
within  their  mighty  hug.  From 
such  an  embrace  our  author  once 
rescued  himself  by  sheathing  his 
shiicar  knii'e  in  the  horse  shoe  on  her 
cheat,  which  he  gloats  over  as  tiie 
most  delicious  blow  he  ever  dealt. 
Buffaloes  and  bisons  al.so  afford  rare 
sport,  but  shooting  wild  elephants  is 
wonoonced  by  our  author  clorious. 
J>ecr,  neelgai,  or  blue  cattle,  cneetahs. 
or  hunting  leopards,  antelopes,  and 
the  ibe:i^  tol  in  their  degree,  are  more 
or  leas  worthy  of  the  sportsman's  at< 
tentinn.  How  to  hunt  f^afb  of  these 
wUd  animals  is  graphicaiiy  taught 
1^  this  aniTersal  and  aooomplisned 
sportsman. 

Captain  Shakespear  is  a  naturalist, 
and  has  studied  as  much  of  the  habits 
of  animals  as  may  be  iisefhl  to  a  hunt- 
er. He  is  also  an  anatomist,  but  only 
so  far  as  knowing  t<i  a  nicety  the  pre- 
cise &itu;ition  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
Other  vital  spots,  of  dinereDt  wild 
beastBL  Heoonaiden 

'*  One  of  the  most  deadly  parts  of  the 
body  to  aim  at  in  most  animals  is  halfway 
between  the  top  of  the  withers  and  m 
bottom  of  the  girth.  If  you  miss  the 
heart,  your  ball  hits  the  lungs  or  liver. 
If  It  ttrOcis  too  liigh  for  them,  it  will 
generally  dislocate  or  break  the  verte* 
bne  at  the  junction  between  the  ^Ine 
iod  ncek.  Tills  Is  tbe  spot  in  which  the 
Spanish  nmtador  sheathes  the  point  of 
his  rapier,  when  he  gives  the  bull  his 
deatfa-wonnd.  Of  course,  after  much 
piactice  you  will  become  so  good  a  rlfle- 
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shot,  that  you  may  be  able  to  brain  an 
animal  when  you  are  near  to  him.  But 
the  brain  ot"  a  tiger  or  panther  is  verv 
far  back  in  the  h^id,  and  in  a  very  small 
compass;  and  j'ou  should  study  the 
anatomy  of  the  heads  of  animalii  before 
Ton  attempt  to  fire  fiur  the  tosin.'* 

The  vital  mot  of  the  bear  is  in  the 

centre  of  a  dirty  white  patch  in  the 
centre  of  his  chest,  called  the  horse- 
shoe. It  ia  highly  amusing  to  read 
his  lectures  on  anatomy.  (St  the  ele- 

phant.  1  e  says, 

"  Obtain,  and  examine  the  skoll ;  you 
win  tee  that  tbe  brain  is  contained  in  a 

very  small  compass,  and  lies  very  far 
back.  Your  ball  has  to  traverse  some 
feet  of  bone  before  it  can  reach  the  bruin. 
In  the  fore  part,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  the  bone  will  be  found  soft,  and 
much  honeycombed,  and  abore  each  eye 
there  is  not  so  much  thick  bone  to  shoot 
through.  The  former  of  these  is  what 
Is  ooDiridered  the  fWmt  spot.  You  fire 
at  the  bump  which  is  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk.  But  when  shooting  trans- 
versely, aim  just  ortst  the  eye.  You 
must  shoot  tor  t  he  brain,  and  at  as  near 
a  distance  as  possible." 

Thf^  intending  sliikaree  will  find 
ample  iastructionjas  well  as  thrilling 
amusement,  in  tius  Tolume.  It  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  the  best  kinds 
of  horses  lor  hunting,  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  proper  battery  of  weapons. 
The  author's  favourite  rifles  are  a 
Westley  Richards,  that  cnrri!  s  25(J 
yards,  and  one  made  bv  Wilkinson, 
of  Pall  KaU,  which  sent  balls  through 
a  bear  while  running  at  120  jrards. 
Tlie  hunter  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  shikar,  or  hunting-knife,  kept 
as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  witn  the 
queen  of  weapons,  a  sword.  The  most 
approved  doj^  are  the  English  terriers, 
and  really  fine  mastiffs.  The  out£t 
best  adapted  for  the  jungle  consista 
of  a  shooting-jacket  witnout  tails, 
furnished  witTi  five  pockets  in  front, 
appropriated  to  the  knife,  a  telescope, 
a  powder-flask,  a  few  caps,  and  some 
half  dozen  bullets.  Trousers  and  Wel- 
lington boots  complete  the  c(Mtume. 
On  all  points  the  tyro  is  supplied  with 
TBlnabie  maxims  to  enable  him  to 
compete  with  the  crafty  old  shikaree. 
Anxious  parents  will  hardly  thank  us 
for  dlreetingattention  to  this  rehearsal 
of  dangers;  yet  we  defy  them  to  glance 
over  its  contents  without  feeRnjr  a 
lurking  admiration  for  the  gallant 
sportsman,  and  secretly  contrastinff 
him  with  the  stay-at-home  freqmnter 
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of  OUT  f:islii(in:i1>le  rpsort-^.  Tlj.m^'h 
we  luivo  never  wiehlcda  uiore  formid- 
able weapou  thau  a  steel  pen,  we 
have  penned  with  aviditv  the  excit- 
ing scenes  narrated  with  f^o  much 
power  by  (Japtaiu  Shakespear.  As  a 
sportsman,  we  deem  him  a  geniusj 
and  honour  him  as  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  a  lion-hearted  Kngliwhman. 

Ouii "  Honsehold  Orcheetra"*  is  the 

subject  of  an  extremely  interesting 
work  by  Dr.  Kimbault.  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  first  history  of  the  uiano- 
forte  attempted  on  a  eoUe  at  all  com- 

mciisurate  with  its  inij)ortance.  Ho 
has  divided  his  materials  into  three 
ports  :  first,  Tiie  History  of  the  Fiauu- 
forte  ;  seron^i,  Its  Conatraction  ;  and 
third,  The  Kaily  ("fimpoeers  for  In- 
etruments  of  the  Pianoforte  Class. 

Dr.  Rimbault  traces  the  origin  and 
progres-H  of  the  early  stringed  instru- 
ments which  i»rrcedcd  the  invention 
of  the  pianoforte,  aud  investigates  the 
daime  which  hare  heen  set  up  for  the 
honour  of  it s  firet  conception.  It  ap- 
jiPHYA  th;it  tliree  in;TPnions  nx-n  ni 
three  dilfereut  parts  of  the  world,  and 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  tlie  pianoforte. 
They  were,  Marina,  ?!  French  nianu- 
fa  luier;  Scliroter,  a  itti  inun  orafan- 
ist ;  and  Bartolomraeo  CristofaTi,  a 
Pafluan ;  for  each  of  whom  priority  of 
date  ha«  been  claimed  by  their  re- 
spective admireni.  Cristofali,  how- 
ever, is  now  generally  admitted  to 
h.ivelieen  the  veritable  prnjeetnr  ;  in 
tcatimouv  whereof,  Dr.  Kimbault  pre- 
sents to  nis  readers  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  curious  account  of  this  in- 
vention will  eh  appeared  in  the  (rior- 
naU  Litttrari  cTItalia,  Venice, 
1711. 

The  first  pianoforte  introduced  into 
England  was  imworted  by  Mr.  Fulke 
Greville  from  Itome,  where  it  was 
mflde  by  one  Father  Wood.  Dr.  Rim- 
bault minutely  relates  the  advance 
made  m the improvementof theinstni- 
ment  by  the  poet  Mason,  Panomio. 
and  others,  and  transcribes  a  list  oi 
the  patent!  appertaining  to  the  piaao- 
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forte  from  the  books  of  the  Dreat  Seal 
Patent  Olhce,  by  wliieli  the  claims  to 
the  honour  of  various  diiicoveries  may 
he  tested. 

So  early  as  1783  we  observe  the 
name  of  John  Broadwood,  of  (ireat 
Pultenev-street,  Golden-square,  the 
locale  of  the  firm  to  the  present  day. 
Erard's  name  appears  first  in  1794, 
aud  Collard's  in  1811.  The  second 
division  of  Dr.  lUmbault's  work  treats 
of  the  construction  of  the  pianoforte, 
its  framing  and  stringinsr,  aud  w  but 
is  technically  termed  the  "action." 
It  also  contains  some  very  curious  sta- 
tisties  relating  to  pianofortes  and 
their  manufacture. 

The  third  portion  c(>nsi.«;ts  of  a  coir 
lection  of  twenty-four  specimens  of 
ancient  music  for  key-strinyed  instru- 
ments, taken  from  rare  manuscriptSi 
and  selected  with  a  view  to  show  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  art  of  piano* 
forte  writin<z.  Tlie  volume  appro- 
priately^ M  inds  up  with  an  appendix 
containing  technical  information  cal- 
culated to  be  useful  to  oiur  fair  read- 
ers. Hints  arc  supplied  as  to  the  care 
of  piajiofortes,  una  performers  are  in- 
stineted  how  to  place  a  pianoforte  for 
effect.  Those  who  indulge  in  har- 
moniums and  other  loud  instruments, 
and  do  not  wi.^li  to  annoy  their  neigh; 
bour^,  njay  here  leain  how  to  preveni 
the  sound  fnun  being  heard  in  the 
adjoining  chambers.  The  mo<le  of 
tuning,  and  the  art  of  regulating  de- 
fects m  the  mechanism  of  the  piano* 
forte,  are    lO  obser^'ed  n]>on. 

The  fore^oin^  analysis  ^ives  but  a 
&int  idea  of  this  entertaining  and  ela- 
borate treatise,  which  displays  exten- 
sive researcli  and  aV>ilityon  the  part 
of  the  learned  author, 

**A  St  MMER  Ramble  in  the  Hima- 
lavaR 't  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction 
wliich  coolly  pronounces  that  it  wUI 
not  be  found  dull  in  any  single  page. 
We  wholly  di.ssent  f;  ni  this  enco- 
mium. In  our  judgment  there  are  few 
pages— c.vcept  the  valuable  chaptem 
contributed  V  **Monntaineer"-~thsi 
are  not  monotonous  and  Wearisoiiie. 


•  The  Pianoforte,  ittt  Origin,  Proqre^s,  and  Construction,  with  tome  Account  o  f  the 
Instrwnenta  of'  the  same  C/">.s  which  preceded  it,  vi:. ,  the  Clavichord,  the  Vtrymidf 
the  Spinet,  the  tfarpsichord,  jr«*  B/  £dirard  f.  Rimbaolt,  JAuD,  IrfJMOa: 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.  1860. 

t  A  Stanmer  Ramble  in  the  Himalai/as,  irith  Sport inrj  Adventures  in  the  Vale 

CuBhmert.  Edited  by    Monntsinoer.'*  London ;  flar»(  and  Bladtett.  1680, 
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TheTolmnehasbeen  put  together  from 
the  TOUgh  notes  of  a  sportsman  who 
gpent  .1  sninincr  in  the  Himalayan 
MuuaUiii.s  and  the  Vale  of  Cashmere. 
The  recital  of  the  writer's  shooting 
excnrsions  from  day  to  day  are  very 
tedious,  enlivened  by  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  people 
■with  whom  he  associatfHl,  or  dtwcrip- 
tions  of  the  countries  he  visited. 
He  encamped  for  a  mouth  with 
'*  Mountaineer,"  who  is  known  to  be 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  ]\Iussoorie,  the  author 
of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  In<1i<tn 
Sporting  Jieview,  entitled,  "  Game,  of 
the  Himalayas,"  a  sportsman  of  no 
ordinary  caliliro,  a  natinalist  withal, 
and  an  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
who  has  enriched  this  volume  with 
two  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Ghur- 
wal  fountry.  Before  Htartini;  on  his 
ramble  he  made  a  short  sojourn  at 
Mussoorie,  one  of  the  hill  sanataria,  a 
fftTonrite  resort  of  iuTalids  and  officers 
on  ffeneral  leave.  His  route  lay  thence 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  across 
to  Cashmere,  md  Koonawur,  Spit^e. 
and  Ladak.  As  he  was  doterniined 
not  to  rough  it,  or  dispense  with  crea- 
ture comforts,  he  started  with  a  for- 
midahlestafr,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
coolio-?,  two  orderlie>i,  a  chupraasie, 
and  two  lioiHohold  servants. 

At  one  of  the  mountain  yillajges  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  witoesfflng  an 
extraordinary  Indian  ceremony,  callotl 
a  "  hurt.' '  A  rope,  made  of  the  graas  of 
the  hill  slopes,  was  stretched  from  the 
top  of  a  rodcaboat  500  feet  high,  and 
carried  over  a  ravine  to  a  pole  fixed 
in  the  ground  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tmfe  ftom  its  base,  and  pnlled  taut  by 
aeveral  hundred  men.  Crowds  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  feat.  The 
**badla,"  or  slider,  was  escorted  to  the 
Mrting-poet,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
TiUagers  and  the  discordant  niu^i'^-  of 
the  village  band.  He  was  tlu'n  placed 
on  a  wooden  saddle,  grooved  under- 
neath to  tit  the  rope,  bags  of  sand 
being  fastened  to  bis  legs  to  keep  him 
balanced. 

*•  When  he  wns  pcnted  in  his  saddlo. 
and  im  ready,  ho  iimi.«eU'  gave  the  signal 
to  let  go,  and  tltis  being  done,  be  riiot 
down  at  first,  a.s  miL'ht  b--  t  xpoctcd  from 
the  angle  of  incline,  with  meteor-like 
Teloeity,  which  grAdually  relaxed  aa  he 
approached  the  goal.  The  rai>id  friction 
would  have  set  the  saddle  on  lire,  were 
it  not  that  the  rope  it  well  saturati'd 
.With  water.  If  the  r«pe  breaks  diirinf 


the  rldCb  the  unfortunate  performer  is 
killed  on  the  spot.  When  he  fioishea 
his  ride  in  safety,  the  villagers  take  him 
down,  and  he  then  receives  the  stipu- 
lated reward  for  iiis  perilous  sdTentore." 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dominant  race  deal  with 
the  natives,  we  extract  an  anecdote 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatment  of  one  of 
the  rajah's  phoundars,  whom  he  con- 
sidered lacking  in  proper  deference  to 
his  European  Ligimess.  A  phoundar, 
we  must  premise,  is  an  official  of  no 
little  consequence  in  his  district,  of 
wliich  he  is  both  magistrate  and  col- 
lector ;  being  deputed  hj  the  nqah  to 
receive  the  revenue  and  settle  dis- 
putes, and  beinsr  also  empowered  to 
inflict  puuishmeutti  for  ordina^  civil 
andcriminaloffences.  Itwaaintimated 
to  this  officer,  on  his  arrival  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  vicinity,  tiiat  if  chan^i^s 
siiould  be  brought  before  him,  incul- 
pating any  persons  in  Bfr.  Wilson's 
employment,  ho  was  by  no  means  to 
seize  them  in  the  ii.sual  course  of  hia 
rough  iustice,  lest  perchance  they 
Bhould  be  engaged  on  their  master's 
business;  but  that,  onmentioningtheir 
names  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  would  send 
them  to  theOonrt  with  this  request 
the  phoundar  complied  during  his 
stay  m  the  immediate  neigh bourhooil ; 
but  having  removed  a  ilay's  march  to 
another  station,  he  seized,  inadTert- 
ently,  upon  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mes- 
Bcngers  on  his  way  through  the  village, 
and  detained  him  for  two  days,  until 
lie  had  paid  a  fine  of  a  few  rupees,  to 
wiiich  he  became  subject  for  some  of- 
fence.  This  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Wilson, 

"And  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished, 
would,  probably,  be  used  as  a  precedent 
by  other  phoundars,  and  it  was  high 
time  to  give  them  a  lussou.  An  nppcul 
to  the  rajsh  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  attended  with  the  punishment 
of  the  offender,  but  this  would  not  give 
half  the  prestige  that  a  speedy  personal 
christisemcnt  iiiflieted  on  him  on  the 
6[)ot  would  certainly  do.  It  was  an  ex- 
ample that  was  required,  pour  encourager 
les  autret.  Getting  together  half  a  dozen 
uf  his  wen,  Wilson  proceeded  to  the 
Tillage*  at  whidi  he  wrriTed  a  little  be- 
fore suns  t,  and  found  the  phoundar 
liolding  his  court  in  the  village  square, 
iurroanded  by  the  usual  sateUites  of  ah 
eastern  cfficial.  In  :i  few  words  he  ex- 
plained to  the  n.«toni:»hed  assembly  how 
matters  stood  ;  cautioned  them,  and  the 
obuprassiest  and  sepojs,  not  to  interfere 
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with  what  he  was  alx)Ut  to  do,  and  gir- 
ing  a  signal,  tlie  phoundar  wa«  seized 
by  fitva  men  prerioiialy  institicted  how 
to  iict,  thrown  down,  and  Ptrctclied 
8pread-«agle  fashion  on  the  ground  i 
Wilaon  then,  tearing  off  his  inexpres* 
sibh'r*.  administered,  with  a  few  weil- 
(wisted  hazel  rods,  such  a  flagtlktion 
on  the  wat  of  honour  as  n  phoundar, 
probably,  never  received  bi  fnro.  *  He 
roared. '  said  Wilson,  *  in  a  glorious  man- 
ner, and  I  thraahed  Mm  till  every  rod 
was  in  shivers,  and  my  ami  fairly  ached, 
whde  not  one  of  his  attendants  mustered 
up  courage  to  interfere.'  To  this  day, 
the  phoundar^  are  influenced  in  their 
conduct  to  Wilson  by  the  remembrance 
of  tut  nmaoMxy  proceoding.  The 


[Not 

phoundar  went  at  once  to  complain  to 
the  r^jab,  and,  anticipating  this,  Wilson 
■ent  a  letter  detailing  all  tbe  drcom- 
stances  of  the  case,  at  the  mmo  time 
The  result  was,  that  the  rajsh,  much  to 
Ufthononr,  declared  the  official  had  been 
served  exactly  as  he  deserved,  and  hoped 
it  would  be  a  caution  to  others  to  pay 
due  respect  to  every  European  they  met 
with  in  his  country;  and  to  show  he  did 
not  in  the  least  blame  Wilaon,  be  aeut 
him,  with  the  answer  to  hia  iottcr*  a 
▼ecj  handeome  pnteat.** 

The  writer  o^ndeutly  considers  such 
conduct  liiglily  praibeworthy.  Our 
rciidt  rd  will  probably  arrive  at  a  very 
different  ooncluaioit 


ANTRIM 

This  ancieut  mansion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Clotworthy-Skeffyngton- 
Fo6ter>Skcf!yngtoD,  raoila  to  memorv 
many  an  interesting  epiaode  in  Irish 
history.  Seated  in  a  sequestered  vale, 
Oil  the  left  bank  of  the  Owen-view, 
or  Six-Mi]o>Water,  dose  to  where  that 
river  empties  itself  into  the  Antrim 
bay  of  Lough  Nentrli,  it  has  been  a 
mute  witness  of  nmny  a  stirring  scene 
of  the  past  in  Ulster.  Events  of  im- 
portance connectoil  with  tlie  settle- 
ment of  that  province  ;  the  war  of 
1641,  the  Puritan  rebellioD,  the 
Usurpation,  the  Bestoration,  and  the 
Revolution,  have  prt^spd.  in  pano- 
ramic order^  before  those  old  embattled 
walls.  It  IS  one  of  the  castles  of  the 

settlers^^tliat  well-known  cIaBB» 
whom  the  sagacity  of  James  I.,  as- 
sisted by  his  astute  Lord  Deputy,  Sir 
Arthur  CUchester,  set  in  motion,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeen tli  cen- 
tury, to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  English  newer  in  Ireland.  It 
owes  its  erection  to  Sir  Hugh  Clot- 
worthy,  knight,  a  gentleman  or  Son  CT- 
Ectshire,  of  the  family  of  Clotworthy 
of  Clotworthy. 

The  ancient  famOy  of  Clotworthy, 
or  De  Clotworthy,  is  of  Norman  ex- 
traction, and  formed  part  of  that  nu- 
merous swarm  of  adventurers  tha^ 
followed  the  Conqueror  into  England 
after  the  Ixittlo  of  Hastinj?B.  The 
chief  of  the  family  obtained^  in  the 
general  distribution  of  lands  whidi 
followed  that  e7ent,a  manor  in  Somer* 
setshire,  and  either  imprinted  bis  own 


CASTL& 

BfiTne  upon  it,  or,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  assumed  the  name 
ci  bis  newly-aoquired  lordtbip^  and 
became  known  as  "  De  Clotworthy  of 
Clotworthy."  Philip  and  Martjnret 
De  Clotworthy  were  in  possession  of 
one-half  of  the  manor  m  the  sixth 
year  of  tlio  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Clot- 
worthy, Esq.,  a  member  of  the  familj , 
married  theneiress  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Rashleigh  of 
Rashleigh,  in  Devonshire  ("C^iUin- 
son's  Somerset")- 

Hugh  Clotworthy  and  Lewis  Clot- 
worthy, of  the  family  of  (  'lf>tworthy 
of  Clotworthy.  in  Somerset,  were 
among  those  wno  joined  Walter  De* 
yereux,  Earl  of  I^ex,  in  his  ill-staned 
expedition  to  Ulster  in  the  winter  of 
1573,  wlten  became  with  a  numerous 
army  to  possess  himself,  under  ookmr 
of  a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
Clanaboy,  the  principality  of  the 
O'Keills.  Battled  and  dii^pointed 
in  his  enterprise,  Essex  doaed  it  bv 
an  act  of  nerfidiou.s  cruelty,  whicn 
drew  upon  nini  the  (li.spleasiu"e  of  the 

guccu  and  tiie  ilt.teatution  of  the  Lord 
eputy  Sidney.  On  Essex's  return 
to  Carrickfergus  from  a  lengthen rti 
visit  in  England,  Brvan  MacPhelim 
0*Neill,  Prince  of  Clanaboy,  invited 
him  and  his  friends  to  a  grand  en- 
tertainmont,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  in  O  Kcill's  Castle,  at  Belfast 
In  the  midst  of  the  festirities,  the 
soldiers  of  Essex  burrt  into  the  ban< 
quet-hall,  and  masHMsrad  all  prasenli 
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aave  (yNeill,  his  wife,  and  brother- 
in-law,  who  wore  conveyed,  by  the 
Earl's  orders,  toCarrickfcrj^n.s  CWie, 
where  they  were  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  and  then  executed.  Essex  fell 
into  disgract!  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  He  took  ill  in  Dublin, 
and  after  sutlcring  intense  ugouy, 
died  there,  in  1576,  of  a  broken 
heart" — of  "  dyHontcry"  —  of  "poi- 
son"— as  it  hjis  bocn  variously  statcil; 
but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he 
died  from  poison,  administered  at  the 
instance  of  Leircster,  the  lover  of  his 
wife,  the  beautiful,  but  frail,  Lettice 
Knollys,  whom  Leicester  afterwards 
married.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  K.-^^ox  in  tliis  expedition 
abandoned  huu  long  before.  Some 
few  remained,  and  among  them  Hugh 
and  Lewis  Clotworthy,  who  entered 
into  the  Queen's  service  in  the  wars 
against  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

Alterthepeaee,  Captain  Hugh  Olot- 
worthy  is  found,  in  1603,  doing  garrison 
duty  inCarrickfergusunderSir  Arthur 
Chichester,  as  governor  of  th;it  town. 
With  him  were  associated,  in  nrotect- 
ing  the  "rustics  of  the  rock,'  as  the 
natives  called  the  townspeople  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  Fulke  Conway,  Moyses 
Hill,  Roger  Langford,  Henry  Upton, 
Edward  Rowley,  and  others,  whoso 
fortunes  consisted  iu  stout  hearts  and 
good  broadswords.  Supported  by  the 
wily  and  astute  governor,  Chichester, 
who  helped  himself  to  the  largest 
share,  these  adventurers  acquired 
laige  estates  ont  of  the  Ulster  El 
Dorado,  the  confiscated  jirindpality 
of  the  O  Neills  of  Chuiab<iy,  Hon- 
oursanddistinctionsafterwardsflowed 
in  upon  them.  Advancing  firom  the 
simple  rank  of  gentleman  to  that  of 
esquire,  and  thence  to  knighthood 
and  the  peerage.  Three  marquisates 
(Doiiegail,Downshiie,and  Hertford); 
an  earldom  (Templemore);  two  vis- 
countcies  (Massereene  and  Temple- 
ton);  and  a  baronage  (Langford);  with 
princely  fortunes  and  l  iar<  uial  halls, 
rich  prizes  in  the  game  of  life,  are  now 
possessed  by  their  descendants. 

Levris  Clotworthy,  in  the  third  vear 
of  James  II.,  May  11,  obtained  from 
the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
Licenser  and  Receiver  of  Customs  from 
vessels  coming  to  fish  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland.  His  name  afterwards 
disappears  from  the  public  records, 
whence  it  is  presumed  he  died  shortly 
after.   In  the  same  year,  Captain 


Hugh  Clotworthy  obtained  a  grant 
of  *' Massarine,"  partly  confiscated 
church  lands,  anrl  partly  property  of 
the  O'Neills  of  Kilutagh,  in  Ciana- 
boy ;  also  ''the  Grange,"  containing 
seven  towns  and  villages,  and  Ball^'- 
derregally  and  five  other  towns  in 
the  tuogh  of  MunterkellVf  narcel  of 
the  dissolred  monastery  or  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  Armagh. 

In  the  year  1606,  Captain  Clot- 
worthy was  residing  on  his  new 
estate  of  Massareene,  in  a  residence 
raised  by  hiui,  within  a  moated  court- 
yard, flanked  with  towers,  the  site 
of  the  present  castle,  and  obtained  a 
"general pardon,"  fourth  year  James 
IL,  July  6,  in  company  with  Hugh 
M'Donnell  O'NeiiL  of  Dunmore; 
Moyscs  Hill,  of  Hillsborough,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim  ■  and  others  [Pat. 
Roll,  Cam-.] :  ana  shortly  after,  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Here,  in  this  good  stronghold,  within 
bawn  and  moated  courtyard,  by  the 
river  Owen-view,  half  concealed  in 
thick  waving  woods,  the  stout  Sir 
Hngh  Clotworthy  and  his  warden 
conveyed  his  bride,  the  young  and 
lovely  Marion  Langford,  of  the  flow- 
ing trcs-ses,  daughter  of  the  stem  old 
adventurer.  Sir  Roger,  of  Carrick- 
fergus.  Her  father's  family,  the  Lang- 
fords  of  Devon,  had  settled  at  Car- 
ridd^nms  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  m  James  the  First ;  and  in  the 
year  16f)6,  her  uncle,  Sir  Hercules 
Langford,  who  became  Mayor  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  began  to  erect  an  elegant 
mansion  in  that  town,  on  the  site  of 
jiiirt  of  the  present  market-house, 
bir  Roger  himself,  with  laudable 
anxiety  for  a  good  estate  and  tiie 
companionshiji  of  liis  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  obtained,  in  the  year  1U22, 
a  grant  near  them,  of  the  dissolved 
priory  or  monastery  of  "  Muckmaire," 
with  all  the  hereditaments  appertain- 
ing, except  the  ''house and  church  of 
the  small  priory  of  brothers  of  Mas- 
sarine,'*  with  power  to  hold  courts 
leet  and  baron,  and  impark  4lK)  acres 
for  a  demesne.  Here  he  raised  a 
mansion,  added  to  his  estate,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  family,  after- 
wards eimoVded. 

Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  shortly  after 
he  had  obtained  his  grant  of  land  and 
settled  at  Mjussareene,  commenced  to 
fulfil  his  contract  with  the  Crown, 
which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
artides  of  the  pbmtation  of  Ulster. 
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These  articles  enioined  on  the  grantec«,  towers,  one  at  each  angle.  The  win - 

''undertakers.'    or     ukutera,"  as  dows  in  the  rear  looked  into  a  small 

tbey  were  called,  the  duty  of  erect-  yard  in  the  ceatrei  The  wftib  were  of 

ing  castles,  houses,  and  bawns  ;  to  great  strength,  six  feet  in  dcptli.  The 

plant  on  the  lands  a  certain  number  front  elevation  is  unaltered,  except 

of  able-bodied  men,  natives  of  En-  that  the  pointed  gabies  of  the  roof 

aUad and  Scotland;  and  to  have  their  have  disappeared,  and  the  angles  of 

nouieBf^imishedwitharafficieni^of  the  two  frunt  square  t'     rs  are  rc 

armH.  placed  by  columns.  Half-a-dozen 

Tlie  estates  of  Sir  Artluir  Chi-  panitc  steps  led  from  the  ground 

cheater  were  part  of  the  ten'itory  of  level  to  the  grand  entrance  door, 

Shane  MacBrj'an  O'Neill,  of  Shane's  whii-h  opened  into  the  hall  from  a 

Castle,  "senior."  or  chief  of  the  small  bt<jue  platform,  urotected  by  a 

House  of  0*NeUi.  Those  of  Conway,  stone  trellioe.  The  hall  itself,  souare 

now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  and  spacious,  had  in  it  one  of  t  lie  large 

ITertford,  were  part  of  Kilultnu'li,  the  old-fashioneil  fireplaces,  eapiible  of 

territory  of  the  sons  of  Hugh  Mac  holding  an  entire  kkh  of  turi.  with 

Phelim  O'NeilL  undo  of  Shane  Mao  its  complement  of  hog  fir.  To  the  left 

Bryan.   And  tne  lands  occupied  by  a  breakfast  and  dining  parlour.  At 

Movses  Hill,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  tiie  back  the  .staircuse  led  to  thcsleep- 

of  I)ownshire,  including  the  mansion  ing  apartmeut^.  To  the  right  was  the 

of  Oastlereagh,  were  such  remnants  **buttery,"  since  transformed  into 

of  tj^ppcr  ClanaboVj  the  territories  of  a  study  and  housekeeper's  room.  In 

Con  ^lae^'ryan  O'Neill,  last  prince  of  tl»e  wall  of  the  butury,  at  an  elcva- 

that  territory,  as  had  not  oreviously  tion  of  three  feet  from  the  floor,  a 

been  taken  possession  of  oy  James  small  square  door,  t  hrough  which  food 

Hamilton  and  Hugh  Montgomery —  was  handed  to  the  poor  as  they  en- 

form^  the  agent  of  James  the  tered  the  hall,  for  that  was  the  cus- 

First  in  EBzabeth  s  reign,  emjiloyed  torn  in  the  good  olden  timea.  The 

in  priyately  reporting  to  him  from  doors  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy 

Duolin  matters  alTectinj,' James'  pro-  then  sti>od  invitingly  open  for  the 

spective  interest ;  and  the  latter,  the  wear}'  to  cuter  and  get  food  and  rest, 

brother  of  Geori^  Ifontgome^,  who  to  warm  their  famished  limbs  at  ihe 

had  been  appomted  by  Elizabeth  hearth. stone  in  the  hall,  by  the  great 

Dean  of  Norwich,  whom  James  had  blazing  turf  and  bof^wooif  fire.  But 

also  subsidized  to  report  privately  to  the  refinements  of  modern  civihzatioo 

him  at  Holyrood  what  passed  in  the  have  shut  those  hospitable  doors  and 

Queen's  household,  and  in  her  court  substitutediiubliceleeninriynary  relief 
at  St.  James's— services  wliieli  the      The  inhabitants  of  tiie  town  had 

Kin^'  further  requited,  when  he  cume  the  privilege  ol  entering  the  hall,  and 

to  the  throne,  with  the  united  bishop-  passmg  round  the  Imttery  to  a  path* 

ric  of  Derry,  Clogher,  and  Ra])hoe,  way  leading  onwards  to  the  lake, 

^d  a  translation  afterwards  to  Meath.  The  castle  was  protected  on  the  west 

In  the  3rear  1610,  the  confiscated  by  the  river,  which  washed  its  walls 

hi^began,  in  general,  to  be  occupied,  on  that  side,  whilst  the  three  otber 

agreeably  to  the  articles  or  plan  of  titles    north,  east,  and  south — were 

settlement  ^£ven  at  this  day.  they  guarded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat 

are  distingolBhable  nom  the  tMoren  communicating    with   the  river, 

tracts  to  which  the  natives  were  whence  it  was  kept  constantly  filled 

driven.  with  water.    Over  against  the  castle, 

Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  had  about  this  on  the  east,  stoml  the  "Mount,"  a 
time,  1610,  nearly  completed  his  plan-  pyramidal  embankment  of  earth,  flat 
tation  of  the  land.  He  had  erected  on  the  top,  and  furnished  with  ord- 
the  "bawn"  many  years  before,  and  nance.  To  the  north  and  south  were 
he  now  proceeded  to  finish  his  con-  two  bastions  ;  the  southern  corn- 
tract  with  the  Crown  by  the  erection  manded  the  town,  and  the  northern 
ofacastle.  In  three  years  afterwards,  the  lake.  The  entire — bawn  and 
1Q13,  Antrim  Castle  rose  to  view,  on  bastions,  moat,  castle,  and  courtyard 
the  left  bank  of  the  Six-Mile-Water,  —was  enclosed  within  five  acres,  three 
close  to  the  town  <i£  Antrim.  It  was  roods,  and  one  perch.  From  the  ele- 
quadrangular,  of  three  stories,  cnibel-  vation  of  mound  and  bastion,  the  ad- 
Ushod  and  strengthened  by  four  square  joining  country  could  be  swept  by 
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orcliiaucc  :  while  the  outer  wall, moat, 
and  river,  atiVmlf*!  fx-r-rv  ])rot(><'tinn 
from  Buddeii  attai  k.  Aui  i  im  Ciustle, 
therefore,  became  a  plate  of  very  con- 
siderable brreiii;tli  aud  importance  to 
the  Engiirih  iuti-rest  in  tnat  i>ai*t  of 
Ulster.  Frowning  there  it  stood  in 
bold  defiance  of  the  neighbourinj;  and 
U\ss  massive,  but  more  ancient  native 
casUea  of  Edeudutfcairiek  (now 
8liftne*8  Castle),  and  KiIliUii;h,  which 
had  rested  on  either  side  in  the  woods 
of  Clauaboy,  for  at  least  400  years 
before. 

The  earlier  warders  of  Antrim 

Castle — the  hardy  adventurers  from 
Devon  and  Lanark— did  not  sleep 
there  on  beds  of  roses.  On  tlie  north 
and  south  they  were  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  still  unsubdui  tlac  li  verrf^st- 
Icss  sons  of  Bryan  and  Hugh  Mao 
Phelim  CNeili,  of  Clanaboy.  Indig- 
naat  at  the  audacity  of  the  tifOfgcuftch 
who  had  wcd|;fil  in  tin-  strundii  ld  of 
hit)  between  the  boundary  mies  of 
tbeir  wide  domains,  they  watched, 
assailed,  and  preyed,  as  "j^intrtunity 
oflfered.  While  from  the  far  west 
in  TjToue,  the  descendants  of  Ncill 
Roe  O'Ndll,  first  in  proweas,  thongh 
sc'coiid  in  descent,  swept  across  the 
lake  in  their  hght  barques  and  cur- 
rachs,  up  the  river  and  under  the 
castle  walls,  and  performed  many  a 
daring  exploit,  to  their  war-cry  of 
Lamh-der(j-Ahoo !  And  lience,  by 
the  banks  of  the  Six-Slile-Water, 
along  the  old  narrow  bridge  which 
ppanned  the  rivi  r  liere,  and  in  the 
hallowed  vicinage  of  the  ivy  clad  and 
cnimldiB^  ruins  of  Masdirine  and 
Sfudonaire  Abbeys,  many  a  fierce 
encounter  took  |>!a(  p.  Though  little 
of  discipline  and  ess  of  concert  marked 
the  attacks  of  the  native  Irish,  their 
dash  and  frequency  kept  the  inmates 
of  bawii  ami  castle  in  constant  drt  i  l 
Captain  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  ha.l, 
therefoie,much  to  do  to  maintain  his 
position,  and  keep  open  the  IuimI  lines 
of  communication  with  the  lilnglish 
garrisons  of  Toome  and  Carrickfergiis, 
and  to  clearthe  water-way  to  Moun^oy^ 
Fort,  in  Tyrone. 

The  threatening  attitudes  oi  his 
seigbboiirs,  and  tne  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  natives  across  Lough 
Keagh  from  Tyr  -rH',  iii'liunced  Sir 
Hugh  Clotworttjy  at  an  early  period 
to  ttiink  of  establishing  a  flotula  of 
boats  on  Lougii  Neagh,  "to  clieck 
the  natives  on  the  opposite  coasts." 


Castle.  ()31 

Accordiuirly.  in  the  year  IHOO,  lie  ob- 
tained a  jtatent  fmni  tiie  Crown,  fear- 
ing him  the  eommand  of  men  and 
bc«ts  tixt  that  purpose.  He  after- 
M-ards  proettrrd  a  new  patent  (1616), 
which  recited  that  the  King  "was  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  those  wars  (T^ne*s 
warsX  and  of  so  diseret  t  carnage  in 
the  ensuing  time  of  peace,  that  he 
had  hy  his  industry  and  example  been 
the  chiefest  means  to  reduce  the  bar- 
barous people  to  ( i  vility  in  those  parts 
where  ne  resiiled  '  and  for  those 
reasons,  and  the  "acceptance  of  his 
future  servican,"  and  surrender  of 
his  patent  of  1 6(t9,  his  Majesty  gran  ted 
hini  a  pensiuu  uf  6«.  8c/.  a-day.  Eng- 
lii^h  money,  during  the  lives  of  him- 
8elf  and  .^on.  Jidm  Clotworthy,  out  of 
the  revenue:  "they  to  build  and  keep 
in  good  rtnair  such  and  so  many 
bart^ues  ana  boats  as  avck?  then  kept 
up  m  the  LoujLrh  and  under  his  com- 
mand, without  any  chaige  to  the 
Crown,  to  be  at  all  times  in  readiness 
for  his  M^€«ty's  use, as  the  necessity 
i  f  til r  stTviee  should  require."  This 
parental  I'urc thought  oi  Sir  Hugh 
Clotworthy,  in  associating  his  youtti- 
ful  son  with  him  in  the  arduous  duties 
and  responsible  office  of  Captain  of 
the  King's  boats,  was  not  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  those  days ;  for  his 
near  neighl)oiir  and  bntther  servitor 
of  the  Crown,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
Governor  of  the  Fort  and  Castle  of 
Toome,  had  seven  years  before  joined 
with  him  in  the  office  of  Captain  of 
the  King's  boats  on  the  Kiver  Bann, 
his  son.  Dudley  PhilUps,  then  U90 
years  old. 

There  is  scarcly  an  old  castle  in  the 
land  that  has  not  connected  with  it 
some  marreUons  tale  or  legend  ;  and 
Antrim  Castle  is  no  exception.  For 
more  than  a  century,  the  traveller 
passing  through  the  town  of  Antrim 
might  have  seen  on  the  top  of  a  tur- 
ret of  the  casMc,  the  figure,  large  as 
life,  in  solid  stone,  of  one  of  tliat  no- 
ble, but  now  extinct,  race  of  animals, 
the  Irish  wolf-dog.  The  natives  had 
an  undcfinahle  dread  of  it,  and  ealled 
the  castle  afier  it  in  Irish,  as  Angli- 
cised, the  "ugly  Sassenach  dog.*'  The 
settlers  too,  especially  those  of  tho 
Scottish  rare,  who  retained  many  of 
the  old  su^jerstitions  of  their  country 
about  **  witches  and  warlocks,"  and 
the  like,  felt  nolittlc  awe  of  it.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  animal,  aud 
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ttie  way  it  came  there,  which  they  house  of  ( ''Ncill,  tlu  n  Htamling  in  all 
could  not  fathom.  And  iis  day  l\v  day,  its  fmlal  grandeur,  not  aa  now,  a 
that  dark  impassive  obiect  nit  L  tlit  u  venerable  and  ivy-clatl  ruiii.  She  had 
view,  with  outetretched  neck,  bent  on  not  been  long  oocnpied  thus  when  she 
a  "  look  out "  towards  Lough  Neagh,  beard  a  sharp  Lrrf  ^vl  from  Vjehind- 
they  associated  with  it  something  of  Startled  and  alarmed  she  turned 
the  supernatural ;  and  they  had  good  round,  when,  horror-struck,  she behdd 
cause.  The  legend  runs  thus : — Marian  a  huge  wolf,  with  dLstendeapftwt  and 
Langford— -"tiie  Lady  Marian'*— the  eyes  of  fire,  in  the  act  of  spnnging  on 
fair  voung  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Clot-  her  from  the  thicket    littering  a 
worthy,  after  the  first  few  months  of  scream  of  terror  she  fi^  to  ih  e  ground, 
fondest  endeannent  were  over,  began  Her  weakness  saved  her  life  ;  for  the 
to  feel  that  the  bawn  and  the  f,'reat  wolf  missing  his  deadly  spring,  fell, 
court-yard — for  the  castle  wa»  not  then  and  rolled  beyond  her.   Almost  in- 
erected — made  but  a  dieary  abode,  stantaneously  another  roar  was  heatd, 
Slie  missed,  in  that  interminable  and  still  louder  than  the  first,  and  a  se- 
solitaiy  wood,  the  gaieties  of  the  cond  animal  8wept  with  lightning 
"rock,  her  early  compauiunfiu  and  the  spetjd  across  her  and  seized  the  wolf, 
old  familiar  scenes  by  Island  Magee,  In  the  fearful  noise  and  conflict  of 
the  Oreen  Isle,  and  Lonf^h  Mome.  Sir  two  ferocious  animals  fightin^r  nnd 
Hugh  himself  was  frecj[uentlv  absent  tearing  each  other  over  her  prostrate 
on  the  dangen  >u^  services  which  his  form  ^e  swooned.  How  long  she  re- 
po.sition  imposed.  On  these  occasions,  mained  insensible  she  noTor  knew; 
to  dispel  the  feclin;?  of  loneliness  that  but  on  reclining  consciousness,  she 
ufttimes  came  over  her,  she  would  saw  the  wolf  stretched  on  the  bank, 
wander  forth  firom  the  bawn,  by  the  at  some  distance,  mangled  and  dead ; 
great  north  gate,  and  direct  her  foot^  and  lying  by  her  side,  licking  her 
.steps  on  the  green  banks  of  the  river,  hand,  and  looking  up  wistfully  into 
totollow  its  raeanderingsin  the  woods,  her  lacu  with  his  Targe,  trustful,  mUd  « 
and  in  the  hot  summer's  day,  eqioy  eyes,  an  Irish  wolf-aog,  panting  and 
the  cool  and  refreshing  shade  of  tlnit  wounded.  The  noble  animal  had  saved 
longarched  bower.  The  wide-spreading'  her  life,  and  killed  hi.s  nattiral  enemy, 
branches  of  tlie  forest  trees  stretching  Tiie  Lady  Marian,  with  gratitude,  and 
out  from  bank  to  bank,  formed  an  a  woman's  tendem^  had  the  suffer- 
ever- waving  canopy  of  the  richest  fo-  ing  animal  conveyed  to  the  bawn,  and 
Hage.    Peopled  as  it  was  with  innu-  tended  with  care.    Her  own  fair 
merable  feathered  songsters,  their  hands  dressed  his  wounds ;  and  many 
sweet  notes,  joined  to  the  murmur-  a  time  in  her  walks  she  was  accom- 
inp^  of  the  waters,  gave  forth  delicioiH  mnied  by  her  t]iiTn!»  /guardian  friend, 
muiiic.   Thus,  shaded  in  a  subdued  limping  by  her  side.  One  day,  shorthr 
light,  with  stray  snnbeams  fettering  after  he  had  neoTered,  the  noble  am- 
through  the  trees,  a  solemn  stiltams  mal  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
reigning  throughout,  and  the  aif  ini-  Massarine  Abbey,  to  the  grief  of  hii 
pregnated  with  the  fragrance  ut  wild  newly-found  and  tender  mistress, 
flowers,  there  could  not  be  found  in  Some  considerable  time  dapsed.  The 
any  clime  a  scene  of  higher  beauty,  castle  was  raised,  and  the  incident 
Ont' day  she  prolonged  her  accustomed  of  the  wolf  and  the  Irish  wolf-dog 
walk  until  she  reached  the  shores  of  was  forgotten  by  all  but  the  Lady 
Lough  Neagh.  Standing  on  the  sandy  Marian,  whose  gentle  heart  was  touch- 
beachf  in  front  of  a  tliicket,  she  view-  ed  by  the  devotion  of  the  nnble  ani- 
ed,  with  pleasurable  emotion,  the  ed-  mal.   One  of  those  sudden,  squally, 
dies  and  spray  of  the  rushing  waters  storms  from  the  lough,  which  are  so 
as  they  roamed  and  bounded  into  frequent  in  that  dismct)  came  on  at 
the  lake  from  a  bar  of  sand  which  the  close  of  a  dreary  winter's  day. 
then  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tiie  waves  of  the  river  ran  unusually 
She  was  charmed  also  with  the  seen-  high,  and  were  lashed  with  fiuy 
ery  of  the  lovely  estuaiy  of  Antrim  against  the  walls,  whilst  the  forked 
Bay,  which  lay  Defore  her  view,  en-  lightning  shot  to-and-fro,  like  barbed 
riched  by  dense  woods  that  crept  spears  of  fire.   Night  suddenly  de- 
to  the  water^s  edge,  overtopped  on  acended — the  lightning  ceased^-aod 
tlie  opposite  side  l)y  the  lofty  towers  the  fitful  sheet.s  i  A'  flame  and  fla.shes 
and  battlements  of  Shane's  Castle,  the  of  dauling  light  wiuch  thejr  produced 
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mm  mioceeded  by  an  unbroken  and 

impenetrable  darkness.  High  over 
the  wind,  as  it  came  in  its  headlong 
course  roaring  and  crushing  through 
thewoodSy  the  deep  baying  of  a  wolf- 
dog  was  heard.  Round  and  round  the 
walls  of  the  castle  it  sounded  in  warn- 
ing tones.  Startled  at  an  incident  so 
unusual,  the  warders,  Vty  tlie  directicm 
of  Sir  Hugh  (the  J^aiiy  ^Marian  ex- 
claiming, it  was  "the  voice"  of  her 
••beloved  Irigh  wdf-dog")  sprang 
upon  the  mound.  Hastily  lighting  up 
their  turf  and  bogwood  beacon-fire 
and  pitch  bog-fir  torches,  they  saw  by 
the  fflan  of  the  light  a  dark  mass  of 
the  Lrish  enemvi  anned  with  match- 
lock, pike,  and  skein^  and  bearing 
some  rude  scaling  ladders.  A  round 
•hot  from  **  Roarmg  Tatty,"  the  long 
gun  of  the  mound,  and  a  sharp  fusillade 
from  the  bastions  in  their  flank,  rapidly 
dispersed  the  foe,  and  the  castle  and 
its  inmates  were  released  from  danger. 
But  what  of  the  wolf-dog  ?  Beiore 
the  enemy  left,  a  howling  cry  of  pain 
mm  heard,  accompanied  by  a  few 
shots.  During  the  night  the  atonn 
continued  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  the 
wail  of  the  banshee  was  borne  on  the 
wind,  moaning  and  sobbing  by  the 
river  and  the  lough.  One  ]iicrcing 
wreech  towards  the  break  of  day— a 
last,  concentrated,  expiring  gush  of 
anguish  it  seemea  to  be— rose  high 
above  the  storm,  and  then  all  was 
hushed  and  still.  The  wind  abated, 
and  soughed  only  occasionally  through 
the  trees,  and  the  rain  eeased  to  pat' 
ter  on  the  windows.  In  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning,  as  the  warders 
went  forth  upon  their  round  of  inspec- 
tion, they  found,  amidst  fallen  trees, 
and  leaves,  and  broken  braiiclies,  a 
stream  of  blood  at  the  grand  entranee 
gate,  and  some  tluttened  musket  balls 
oy  the  wall  side.  But,  most  singular 
of  all,  on  looking  up  towards  the 
roof  of  the  castle,  they  beheld,  stand- 
ing upon  the  highest  turret,  the  wolf- 
dog  himself,  perfect  in  every  limb, 
as  he  had  left  the  Lady  Rlarian  some 
time  before,  but  transformed  into 
solid  stone. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  wolf-dog 
of  Antrim  Castle.  Rut  an  old  hard- 
headed  unbeliever.  Jacob  Morgan  by 
namcLwho  had  sailed  round  the  worid 
with  Drake,  used  to  dispute  i  t  roundly, 
and  maintain — the  old  unroniantic 
rogue — that  all  the  story  was  true  but 
the  banshee  and  the  tuning  of  tha 


dog  into  stone.  The  Lady  Marian, 

he  said,  was  saved  from  the  wolf  by 
the  dog,  who  afterwards  alanned  the 
l^urrison.  The  Irish  in  their  fury  shot 
the  animal,  which  was  of  a  superior 
and  sagacious  lirced,  kept  by  tlie 
monks  of  Ma-ssarine  Abbey  ;  and  Sir 
Hugh,  to  gratify  his  lady,  and  leave  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  had  a  figure  <tf 
the  dog  cut  in  stone  by  a  foreigner, 
"  lying  past  him."  Takmg  advantage 
of  the  storm  he  had  it  pnyately  con- 
veyed through  a  trap  in  the  roof,  and 

Jilaeed  on  the  tower,  to  frighten  the 
rish.  But  uo  one  minded  Morgan, 
the  old  sinner  j  and  the  lagena  is 
believed  in  its  mtegrity*  and  told  at 
the  hearthstone  on  the  winter  night, 
in  all  Massarcene  and  Killead. 

In  after  years  when  alterations 
were  made  on  the  roof  of  the  Castle, 
and  the  front  square  towers  were 
changed  for  columns,  the  wolf-dog 
was  taken  down,  and  placed  close  by 
the  grand  entrance-gate,  avIk  re  the 
stream  of  blood  and  fiattencil  musket 
balls  were  found  on  the  morning  after 
the  storm  and  attack  on  the  Castle. 
There  he  stands  at  tliis  moment,  a 
most  interesting  object,  upon  an  angle 
of  the  southern  bastion,  now  a  ter- 
race garden,  and  looks  as  if  he  were 
still  the  guardian  sentinel  of  the  park 
and  castle.  There  is  a  prevalent  tra- 
dition hi  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
extinction  of  the  race  of  the  fair  Lady 
Marian  Clotworthy,  daughter  of  the 
stout  old  planter.  Sir  Roger  Langford 
of  Mnckamore.  need  not  m  apprehend- 
ed  so  long  as  her  faithful  Irish  wolf- 
dog  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  her 
children  there.  A  similar  legend  of 
the  neighbonring  mansion  of  Shane*s 
Castle  exists,  connected  with  the 
black  face  or  head,  in  chiselled  stone, 
which  is  embedded  high  up  in  the 
wall  of  nne  of  the  turrets  of  the  ruin 
of  the  old  Castle.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
so  long  as  that  black  face  overlooks 
Clanaboy,  the  race  of  O'Neill  will  not 
disappear  from  it 
Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  attained  a 

good  old  age,  and  for  many  years 
ived  tranquilly  at  Antrim  Castle. 
On  the  whole^  his  life,  though  a  che- 
quered one,  was  not  unsuccet^sful. 
He  landed  a  stranger  on  the  shores  of 
Ulster,  in  a  subordinate  militar}-  ai pa- 
city,  with  little  more  than  his  swofd 
for  his  fortune.  The  enterprise  in 
which  he  enlisted  broke  down.  Cast 
adrift  among  a  hostile  people,  and  in 
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a  strange  land,  but  having  the  com- 
pauiuusliip  of  a  few  congenial  spirits 
from  his  own  country,  he  scorned  to 
turn  his  Viin  k  as  Ks>cx  and  many  of 
his  compauiuuti  had  doue.  The  result 
was  all  tbat  miglit  satisfy  a  reaaon- 
able  ambition.  lie  acquired  honour- 
able public  emiil«\viiicnt,  a  title,  a 
good  estate,  a  barouiul  caatle,  and  a 
charming  wife,  with  nnmerouB  chil- 
dren well  provide. 1  for. 

The  next  proprietor  of  Antrim  Cah- 
tle,  yir  John  Clotw<»rthy,  biironet, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Hugh,  wan  a  re- 
markable man,  and  lived  in  eventful 
times.  He  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Jones,  firat 
Viscomit  Ranelagh  his  friend  Hugh 
Montgomery,  L^rd  Moiint  Alexr\ntler, 
having  married  her  sister.  Whether 
from  these  connezioDS,  or  eoiiTictiop, 
or  the  effects  of  hia  participation  in 
a  very  singidar  revival  of  religion 
that  took  place  along  the  Six- Mile- 
Water,  or  from  aU  theee  combined. 
Sir  John  soon  became  distingaished 
for  holding  strong  political  and  reli- 
gious view.s.  The  story  of  the  revival 
and  his  "conversion''  is  told  very 
quaintly  by  the  minister  of  Antrim, 
Mr.  Adair.  About  the  time  of  the 
de  ith  of  Sir  Hugh  Clot  worthy  (1630), 
"  a  band  of  seven  ministers,"  he  says, 
"undertook  a  revival  ol  rcligifn,"  and 
laboured  with  apostolic  earnestness 
to  remove  the  i^orance,  formality, 
and  profaneness,  which  characterized 
the  greater  part  of  the  early  colon- 
ialsand  they  were  '"favoured,"  he 
adds,  '*with  an  extraordinary,  if  not 
unprecedented  success,"  Mr.  Clen- 
dinning,  one  of  their  ministers,  com- 
menced the  work.  He  came  to  Old- 
stone,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Antrim,  to  attemjit  tlie  rcfonnation 
of  the  settlers  in  that  direction ;  but, 
oddlv  enough  for  a  missionary,  "  he 
waa,  says  Adair,  "  little  better  than 
distracted  rdernnged yea  afterwards 
did  actually  become  so."  At  Old- 
stone,  he  awakened  the  eonsciencea 
of  a  lewd  and  serurc  fn'ople  there- 
abouts ;"  for  he  "prcachea  to  them 
nothing  but  law- wrath,"  and  his 
hearers,  "finding  thenuelTea  eon* 
demned,  fell  into  such  anxiety  and 
terror  oi  consrlouro,  that  they  looked 
on  themselves  as  altogether  lost  and 
damned  and,  he  adds, "  I  have  seen 
them  myself  stricken  into  a  swoon 
with  the  word  ;  yea,  a  dozen  in  one 
day  carried  out  of  doors  as  dead.  "  And 
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he  continues,  '*  of  these  were  none  of 
the  weaker  sex  or  spirit,  but  iudied 
Bome  of  the  boldest  spirits,  who  for- 
merly feared  not,  with  their  swords, 
to  put  a  whole  market-town  in  a  ^ay ; 
yea,  in  defence  of  th^atobbomneai, 
cure  I  not  to  lie  in  imaoD,  and  in  the 
stock.s,  and  being  incorrigible  were  as 
ready  to  do  the  like  the  next  day.  I 
have  heard  one  of  them,  then  a 
mighty  strong  man,  now  a  migh^ 
(Jiiristian,  say  that  his  end  in  coming 
to  churcli  "  was  to  consult  with  his 
companions  how  to  work  mischief 
And  yet  at  f)ne  «»f  these  .sermons,  was 
he  so  catched,  that  he  wa.s  fullv  sub- 
dued."—"This,"  (the  rtn- 
val), proceeds  Aidair,  ''spread  throut^h 
the  country  to  admiration,  especially 
about  that  river  commonly  called  the 
Six-Mite-Watcr,  for  there  the  work 
began  first  ;  and,"  he  adds,  "at 
tlii.s  time  the  huncmrable  family  in 
Antrim  wa^i  visited  mercifully,  so  as 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  my  lady 
his  mother,^  and  his  own  precious 
latly,  did  shine  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner, whose  example  instantly  other 
centlemen  followed,  such  as  Captain 
rforton  and  others." 

From  this  i>eriod  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy  became  one  of  tlie  most  zeal- 
ous of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  day. 
Almost  his  tiist  act  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentp  where  lie  sat  for  the  county  of 
Antnm,  was,  in  1634,  to  present  and 
support  most  zealously  a  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  Hebe- 
came  I  he  avowed  patron  of  the  j^fou- 
conformists  at  Antrim,  and  maiatahi- 
ed  two  of  their  ministers,  CalTeitaiid 
Armstrong,  there  at  his  own  expense. 
Tliat  he  was  a  man  of  spijit  and  in- 
dependence of  mind,  is  proved  by  his 
firm  refusal  to  .su)»j»ort  the  plans  of 
the  Ix>rd  Deputy  Stra fiord  for  estab- 
lishing a  monopoly  of  linen  yarns,  and 
he  incurred  hisdi^eaaore.  Lady  Clot- 
worthy,  it  does  not  appear  whether 
the  mother  or  the  wife  of  Sir  John, 
also  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Lord 
Deputy.  Strafl'ord,  in  writing  to  his 
friend  and  i)atron,  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  discloses  his  vindictive 
feeling's  towaraa  her.  "I  have  dveD 
directions,''  heaaid,  "that  the lad^ 
Clot  worthy,  and  some  of  the  princi- 

Eal  Konconformists,  shall  be  convened 
efore  the  high  commission  ^  and  ere 
it  be  long,  if  T  may  be  believed  and 
but  let  alone,  I  will  bring  them  under 
the  obedience  of  their  ordinary,  or 
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send  them  bick  to  their  fellows  in  bere,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  John 
Scotland,  phu-inir  1'ettor  subjc'  t.s  in  Clotwurthy  and  his  friend  Pym,  was 
theirstead."  Tiie  Lord  Deputy  after-  appointed  to  draw  u|)  the  charges 
wards,  it  is  said,  treated  the  family  of  against  him.  They  retired  to  a  cham- 
Sir  John  Clotworthy  witli  imicli  in-  oeTypro-fonna,  and  returned  in  a  IV  w 
dignity.  That  was  an  evil  (hcd  for  minut«'s  witli  the  charges,  which  had 
him,  8inc«  he  aroused  the  enmity  of  a  been  prepared  beforehand.  On  the 
man  daring,  able,  and  unforgiving,  same  day  Strafford  was  formally 
who  became  mainly  instrumental  in  imi>oached  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
crushing  the  proud  Ix)rd  Deputy  af-  of  Lords,  immediately  sequestered 
terwurds.  Sir  John  Clotworthy  was,  from  his  seat  ;uj  a  peer,  and  conimit- 
•t  this  time,  1639,  in  Dublin,  attend-  ted  to  the  Tbwer.^  At  his  trial,  which 
ing  to  his  parliamoiitary  duties;  but  eomnienccd  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
immediately  re:iigued  his  scat,  which  the  ilst  of  Miui  li,  1641,  the  second 
was  taken  \)y  bin  relative,  Sir  lioger  witness  txaniinetl  against  him  was 
Longford,  of  Murkamore,  and  pro-  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  who  related  a 
cecded  to  England  to  enter  upon  a  conversation  he  had  witli  Sir  George 
wider  field  ol  action,  and  work  out  KadelitL  the  fricn*l  an<l  confidant  of 
the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  Strafford,  the  Earl,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John 
While  in  the  Irish  PaHiament  he  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  va- 
wa-s  di?^tiiiirui.>hed  for  business  know-  luablc  lea.s*  ln)Iil  iiitt  rc^  t  fnr  voting 
ledge  and  liabitji ;  and  from  his  sua-  against  a  bill  which  Struliurd  was 
▼itv  and  eourtly  manners  was  inva-  aniiotu  should  pass.  He  was  again 
riably  chosen  on  every  committee  of  examined  on  the  l.'jth  of  April,  on  a 
the  Commons  to  meet  the  Lords  in  charge  against  Stratford  of  coen  in:,' 
conference.  the  Irisu  people  to  mauuiactuic  lla.v 
The  long  growing strnmle  between  in  a  wav  unknown  to  them;  with 
the  two  great  parties,  the  Royalists  erecting  looms,  and  creating  a  mono- 
and  Puritans,  vsa<  now  about  to  poly  in  the  linnn  yarn  tra<lt'  t^r  his 
assume  au  uiiuuiui^  pliase ;  and  they  personal  prolit,  and  forcing  members 
put  frath,  respectively,  their  entire  to  take  a  new  oath  (the  black  oath") 
moral  force  at  the  L'cneral  i  lt  ction  in  in  o])po.sition  to  the  Scotti>!i  oath. 
P^ngland  in  the  year  1G4U.  The  high  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  bill  declaring 
opinion  then  formed  of  Sir  John  the  Lord  Deputy  guilty  of  high  trea- 
Clotworthy  by  his  party  there,  was  son  passed  the  Lords,  and  the  un- 
marked by  his  double  return,  unsoli-  happy  and  helpless  monarch  having 
cited,  for  the  boroughs  of  Malvern  given  the  royal  assenL  Straliord  was 
and  Roesin^.  Having  made  his  elee-  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th 
tion  for  Malveni,  he  took  Ins  seat  ac-  of  May,  in  the  for^-ninth  year  of  his 
cordingly.    On  the  (jth  of  November,  age. 

three  days  after  the  Parliiuuent  met,  The  plot  of  the  rebellion  in  lt>41 
the  Puritans  commenced  the  stniggle,  was  discovered  by  a  servant  of  Sir 
their  "great  Parliament  man,''  a.s  he  John  Clotworthy,  and  its  final  success 
was  called,  Mr.  Pym,  moving  for  a  marred.  Owen  O'Conally,  the  "groat 
conunittee  of  the  whole  hou.se,  to  take  informer,"  as  he  was  called,  by  birth 
into  consideration  the  8tj\te  of  In-land.  an  Irishman,  had  been  taken  into  ser- 
Thc  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir. John  vice  in  the  family  of  Sir  Hugh  Clot- 
Clotworthy.  in  a  speech,  wherein,  worthy,  and  changed  his  religion, 
though  he  aid  not  name  the  Earl  of  After  Sir  Hugh's  death  he  continued 
Stranord,  yet  tlie  ]Miinted  reflexions  in  the  service  of  Sir  John;  but  left 
were  so  easy  to  be  interpreted,  that  him  on  the  family  retiring  to  Eng- 
the  whole  house  knew  he  was  the  land,  in  1639,  and  settled  at  Money- 
person  at  whose  head  the  thunderbolt  more,  in  the  eounty  of  Deny,  where 
was  levelled."  The  motion  was  sue-  James  Clotworthy,  brother  of  Sir 
cessful,  and  carried  consternation  into  John,  resided.  O'Conally's  change  of 
the  ranks  of  the  royalists.  For  the  religion  was  unknown  at  Moneymore, 
enemies  of  Stratiord,  rapid  as  thev  or  elsewhere  Ixjyond  the  precincts  of 
were  daring,  on  Wednesilny,  the  inth  Antrim  Ca.^tle.  Sui)posing  him  still 
of  November,  the  doors  of  the  house  "atrue  Irishman,"  MacMalion,  grand- 
being  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  confided 
the  table,  moved  his  impeachment ;  the  secret  of  the  intended  rising  to 
ud  a  ideet  committee  of  eight  meni-  him  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  Octo- 
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ber,  both  being  at  the  time  in  Dub- 
lin. O'Conally  immediately  informed 
the  Lords  Justices,  who  secured  the 
Castle.  But  the  war  broke  out  in 
Ulster  at  the  appointed  time.  Sir 
Phelim  0'X«iIl  Koizfil  Ohurlemont 
fort  and  Dun^^annon  Ca^itle.  His  offi- 
oei^  OornuH«  O'Hagan,  and  Shane 
0*Haffan,  his  son,  captured  Lissan 
and jiloney more  ( 'iistle.  TheO'Qiiinns 
took  Mouutjoy  (Jastle.  The  0  Han- 
Ions  surprised  Tandragee.  Sir  Con 
Magennis,  at  the  head  of  the  Magen- 
nises,  and  MacCartan  -^,  of  Down,  took 
Newr\',  The  MacMaiiouii  and  other 
septs  gained  the  caetlee  of  Monaghan, 
C;i.>>tlel»!a>TiPV,  and  Camckmaeross. 
The  O'fteillys  and  oth  ers  seized 
Oloughoughter,  in  Cavau.  The  Ma- 
guires  took  the  field  in  Fermanagh, 
and  the  open  towns  throughout  tlie 
counties  of  Derry  and  Donegal  were 
immediately  possessed  by  the  Irish. 
A  few  towns  and  castles  were  pre- 
served by  the  planters.  Fiiiii.-^kiUen, 
by  the  activity  of  Sir  William  Cole; 
Deny  and  Newtownhanulton  by  Sir 
Frederick  Hamilton  ;  Coleraine,  by 
Sir  John  Clotwortiiy's  brother-in-law, 
Colonel  Edward  Rowley,  of  Castleroe; 
the  castle  of  Lurgan  by  Sir  William 
lirownlow ;  and  in  tin  r  unty  of 
Antrim,  Carrickferuus  was  kejit  by 
Cidonel  Arthur  Chichester  for  the 
King ;  CSastle  Norton,  at  Teroplepa- 
trick,  was  preserved  by  another  bro- 
tlier-in-law  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
Captain  Henry  lIi>ton  ;  Lame,  by 
Captain  Agnew ;  and  the  neidibour- 
in;;  eastic  of  Ballyj^ally,  at  first  by 
Mr.  James  Shaw,  and  after  Mm  by 
Mr.  James  Cromie;  Balltntov  and 
Oldstone  Ca.stle,  by  Mr.  Archibald 
iStuart ;  audLisburn,  by  Captain  Uo- 
b(irt  Lawaon. 

On  the  first  alarm  in  the  county  of 
Atitrim,  thr  settlers  there^En^^lish 
and  Scotch  inhabitants  of  every  cdass 
-  -who  had  shown  little  forbearance 
towards  the  nativee,  and  expected  as 
little  in  return,  fled  thi  ir  hou.ses,  and 
tuok  refuge  in  the  towns  of  Carrick- 
fcrgus,  Bdfast  and  I^egarvey  (Lia- 
bum),  Antrim  and  Lame,  ami  in  the 
mansions  of  Temple  Patrick  and 
iSliane's  Castle,  the  latter  being  then 
in  the  poeseaaion  of  the  young  heiress, 
K().ic  0*  Neill,  afterwards  Marchioaees 
uf  Antrim. 

When  the  news  reached  Money- 
more,  J amcs  Clotworthy  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  Antrim  Oaatle,  and  eecured  it 
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and  the  town  from  any  sudden  at- 
tack. Sir  Joljn  (^lotworthy  himself 
was  absent  in  London,  attending  to 
his  parliarucutary  duties.  The  first 
intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached 
the  Parliament,  then  sitting  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  Ist  of  November.  O'Con- 
ally  seems  to  have  been  the  messen- 
ger emnloyed  in  transmitting  the  news 
troin  tne  Coimcil  in  Dublin,  for  he 
attended,  and  was  immediately  exa- 
mined 1^  the  Honse,  and  a  reward  of 
£bOO  ordered  to  him  for  informing. 
A  message  was  then  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  desir- 
ing  a  conference  to  concert  measures 
for  the  iiublic  safety.  Thencefor- 
ward Sir  Jolin  wa.s  the  active  and 
guiding  spirit  in  the  Coramous  in  ail 
measures  taken  to  meet  this  fonnid- 
nM''  iTLsnrrectinti.  Commissions  were 
sent  over  to  raise  regiments  in  Ulster, 
and  one  of  them  was  placed  under  the 
commandof  Sir  John  Clotworthy  him- 
self He  returned  to  Antrim  Castle 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  take 
the  command  of  it,  and  to  aeeelerate 
the  levy  of  troops.  His  brother 
James  he  appointed  his  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  to  the  now  celebrated 
O*0onaily  he  gave  a  company.  For 
some  tiniu  Sir  John  .shared  with  his 
countrymen,  tlie  planters  and  settlers, 
iu  the  i)erilsof  the  WiU.  At  first  they 
were  obliged  to  act  purely  on  the  de- 
fensive; but  in  April,  1612,  Major  Ge- 
neral Itobert  Monroe  landed  at  Car- 
rickfergusfrom  Scotland  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  early  in  the  following 
month  of  June  assumed  the  offensive. 
The  Scots  army,  reinforced  by  Sir 
John  Clotworthy's  regiment,  sconied 
the  whole  county  of  Antrim  with  up- 
wards of  4,000  men,  foot  and  horse. 
They  burned  Glenarm  and  took  Dun- 
luce  Castle. 

An  old  and  familiar  arm  of  warfare, 
the  Lonf^h  oS'ea^di  fleet,  wa.s  now  re- 
suscitated by  Sir  John  Clotworthy. 
In  act  ordanoe  with  a  resolution  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  he  built 
a  large  vessel,  called  the  Sidney, 
about  twenty  tons'  burthen,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  six  brus  guns.  He 
al.sd  built  alx)nt  a  dozen  smaller  boats, 
carrying  sixty  men  each.  The  entire 
fleet  was  capable  of  tnmsporting 
1,000  men  to  any  part  of  the  lough. 
Ho  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
his  relative.  Captain  Langford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Clot- 
worthy at  this  time  held,  with  his 
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brotli«r^fl  regimeiit,  fhe  fort  of  Mount-  spectacle  of  a  naval  hMt  on  Louch 

jo^,  in  Tyrone,  on  the  oppoeite  side  N eagh,  not  seen  since  the  wars  of  tSie 

01  Lough  Neagh,  and  maintained  Danes,  took  place.    The  Irish  were 

constant  intercourse  with  that  town  routed,  driven  on  shore,  followed  to 

by  means  of  the  boats.   While  occu-  their  fort,  and  compelled  to  smTender. 

pying  this  post,  Colonel  Clotwortliy  Sixty  of  tliem  were  slain,  sixty  more 

drove  the  Irish  from  entrenchments  taken  i)risoner8,  and  their  tieet  itself 

they  had  formed  near  Mountjoy  fort,  was  cai)ture(l,  and  brought  by  the 

and  routed  a  par^  of  Sir  Phelim  victors  in  triumph  to  Antrim  Wm. 

O'NeiU's    forces,    commanded    by  Stioirt].    There  is  no  account  of  the 

Colonel  O'Quinu,  who  fell  in  the  en-  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English,  nor  of 

gagement,  with  serenil  officers,  and  the  relative  atrength  in  metal  vessels, 

ahont  aiztymen.   He  nl^o  broke  up  or  men  of  the  combatants,  the  Irish 

an  encampment  of  the   Irish  at  having  left  no  record  of  the  event  • 

Uoneymore.  where  he  released  120  but  from  the  above  account  it  woula 

EnffUsh  and  Sootcfa  prisoners.  seem  that  the  entire  of  weir  force 

Sir  John  Clotworthy,  seeing  the  consisted  of  bat  180  men,  opposed  to 

importance  in  t\  etratcfjic  point  of  300. 

view,  of  the  dismantled  lurt  of  Toome,  In  November,  1646,  Sir  John  Ciot- 
at  tne  neck  of  the  Lower  Bann,  re-  worthy  himself,  with  five  others,  as 
paired  and  fortified  it.  This  fort  Hiii;h Commissioners authoriznniy tin; 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  river,  Parliament,  arrived  in  Dublin,  to  re- 
and  enabled  his  regiment  to  make  in-  ceive  the  sword  of  state,  and  take  up 
cursions  at  pleasure  into  the  county  the  garrison  of  Dublin  from  the  Duke 
crfDerry.  of  urmonde,  but  their  ne«i;otiations 
A  spirited  and  ad  venturous  garrison  with  tliat  nobleman  failed.  Re  cm- 
of  Irish  troops  was  in  occupation  of  Imrking,  they  sailed  for  Ulster,  where 
Charlemont  at  this  time.  Kot  satis-  they  met  with  a  frigid  reception  from 
fied  with  carrying  on  a  merely  de-  the  Scots.  With  (fitticulty  Sir  J(jhn 
fensive  war,  they  built  a  little  fleet  and  the  othei^  Uommissionera  were 
of  boats,  with  which  they  sailed  down  permitted  to  enter  Belfiist ;  but  their 
the  Black  water,  into  Lough  Kcagh,  ships  were  forced  to  hover  for  a  week 
and  plundered  the  opposite  ennsts  of  about  the  coast,  before  the  men  were 
Antrim.  Their  predatory  excursions  suttered  to  land,  and  then  only  in 
were  obeerred  oy  Sir  John  Clot-  Lecale,  in  the  county  of  Down.  This 
worthy's  regiment,  then  stationed  at  reactionary  feeling  of  the  Covenant- 
the  fort  of  Toome,  to  ^niard  the  pass  ing  armv  of  Ulster,  arose  partly  fr-'m 
of  the  Banu  there.  Sir  John's  tleet  dissatiswction  at  recent  proceed lugb 
of  boato  was  now  ready,  and  the  Sid-  of  Uie  Parliament^  but  pnncipally  on 
ney  put  out  from  Antrim  Ixiy,  and  the  account  of  the  non-e<^ttIcmr'Tit  of  tlK'ir 
seven  smaller  boats  from  Toome —  arrears  of  pay.  The  Uommis^iouers 
the  whole  flotilla  manned  with  300  returned  to  Dublin,  on  the  invitation 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  of  Ormonde,  who  delivered  to  them 
Langford  and  O'Conally,  united ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Jnly,  1 647,  the  Castle 
thus  prepared,  sailed  over  the  lake,  and  regalia;  but  bir  John  Clotworthy 
They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  was  not  one  of  their  number.  He 
Rackwater,  raised  and  manned  two  had  been  discharged  from  the  corn- 
small  forts,  and  then  returned.  The  missim  in  the  previous  month  of 
Irish  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  this  Januuiy.  In  the  meantime,  in  May, 
skilful  manoBUTTe,  but,  passing  the  1647,  his  regiment^  and  those  of  Colo- 
forts  in  dark  niglit.s,  ecmtrived  to  ncU  Hill  and  Conway,  sun^rised  the 
plunder  the  settlers  a-s  before.  They  Iri.sh  at  Carrickmacro.ss,  where  they 
also  rapidly  erected  a  fort  at  Clan-  were  mustering  to  march  on  Dublin, 
brassil,  to  protect  their  fleet  in  any  and  put  them  to  flight 
stidrlon  emergency.  To  rnnnteract  Sir  John  Clotworthy  paused  at  this 
these  measures,  O'Conally  and  Lang-  time  in  his  career.  His  main  object 
ford  manned  their  little  navy,  and  had  been  to  promote  an  ascendancy 
met  the  Irish  flotilla  near  the  shore  of  the  Presbjtraiaa  element  in  the 
of  ClanbrassiL  The  latter,  tliough  State,  in  eonnection  with  the  Crown, 
inferior  in  numbers,  did  n(^t  shrink  He  iiad  travelled  thus  far  with  the 
firom  the  eontest,  but  gallantly  closed  Puritaos  m  thdr  oonaiKm  design;  but 
with  their  opponent^  and  the  novd  declined  to  go  with  them  to  the  es- 
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treme  lengths  to  vlii<^  tbey  wen 

driftitig.  Certain  concc?ssinns  made 
by  the  iCing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
appeared  to  eatisfy  him  and  others, 
the  more  modemte  of  the  parlj,  who 
were  willing  to  nn  rpt  of  f\  fompro- 
mise.  They,  in  conijequeuce,  became 
obnozionfl  to  the  extreme  faction. 
Fairfax  iiiiirched  on  London,  intimi- 
dated both  Hotisf's  of  Parliament, 
"impeached  Sir  John  Ulotworthy 
aod  the  other  leaders"  of  the  mode- 
rato  party,  and  expelled  tliom  from 
the  bouse,  in  order  to  oyien  the  way 
for  the  Independents  to  grasp,  ex(du- 
sivoly,  the  reins  of  power.  Sir  John 
immediately  sot  out  f«ir  Hfilhuid;  but 
when  within  a  few  miles  oi  the  Dutch 
eooet,  a  ParHamCTit  frigate  captured 
tbeabip  ho  sail.  d  in.  lie  was  brought 
back  to  Dover,  but  soon  after  dis- 
charged, and  reached  the  Continent 
in  safetf  . 

The  Presbyterian  party  having  re- 
gained their  ascendancy  in  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Jolm  Clotwurthy  resumed 
hia  »eat  on  th«  26th  of  June,  1647; 
but  3i*'  eiHoyr'd  it  only  half  a  year, 
for  Fairfax  and  his  anny,  vrhn  had 
possession  of  the  person  ol  the  King, 
occupied  Whitehall  and  the  sm  t  uimd- 
inis quarters  with  his  trnops.  Uuawed 
by  this  menai-e,  Sir  Jolm  and  hia 
.  party  carried  a  resolution  in  the  Com- 
mune, to  the  etTect,  that  the  seizure 
of  the  Kifijr's  person  wa«  unwarrant- 
able ;  and  they  prua^eded  uUo  to  de- 
clare for  a  eonturaance  of  the  pending 
neirotiation  In^tween  His  Majesty  and 
their  Coniniissioners,  f)r  a  fin;d  si't- 
tlement  and  restoration  of  peai^  t<» 
the  nation.  Irritated  by  these  votM, 
Fairfax  ordered  ('rdonel  Pride  to 
"  purge  *  the  house  of  them.  .About 
150  members  were  accordimdy  seized, 
on  their  enteri  111^'  tlie  ( '<<iniii'<ns,  and 
amons:  tlii"-  Timiil)er,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthv.  He  was  conveyed  by  Pride's 
men,  first  to  a  lock-up  in  the  King  s 
Head  Inn,  in  the  Strand,  and  after- 
w>rd«!,  tn  the  Gate-house  in  West- 
lalu^^ter.  where  he  was  imphsujied  for 
about  tnree  years. 

During  the  three  years  of  Sir  John 
(Motworthy's imprisonment,  events  of 
momentous  conse^juenoe  took  jplace. 
The  King  was  brought  to  tnal  in 
Westminster  IIa?l,  "ii  the  L'lttli  of 
January,  1C49.  ( »n  tiie  .seventii  day 
they  voted  him  deserving  of  death  ; 
ana  in  thre^;  days  more  the  axe  of  the 
headsman  xlecapitated  the  monarch 
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at  Whitehall,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 

of  hi.-?  aee,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign,  ^  otwitiistanding  the  prolonged 
absence  aod  imprisonment  of  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  his  regiment,  under  tho 
command  of  his  faithful  scrritor, 
O'Conally,  was  not  iuactiTe.  In  the 
year  1649  it  was  joined  to  the  British 
forces  under  fJeneral  Monk,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Lisnegarvey.  !\Ionk,  whose 
Fabian  ix)liey  waa  inscrutabie  at  the 
time,  made  a  treaty  of  oessataon  with 
O'Neill,  for  which  he  wa."?  presented 
with  a  remonstrance,  dated  '*  Belfast, 
May  9,"  signed  "James  Clotworthy, 
Edward  Ems,"  and  others,  and  cen- 
mircd  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  In  the 
following  mouth  of  Jtme,  the  Hoyaliat 
(General,  Sir  George  Monro,  having 
arrived  in  Ulster  with  some  iiigh*^ 
landers,  recruited  extmsivf  I  v  among 
the  Irish  there  He  surprised  Uoie« 
ralne  on  the  seventh  of  the  aanw 
month,  and  crossed  the  Bann.  To  ar- 
rest hi=;  prour'^s-^,  "Major  Clotworthy 
and  Miijur  Eliih  luu.sf  eral  the  strength 
of  Sir  John's  regiment,  and  marched 
from  Antrim  Cattle,  e.s  fur  a.s  Clough, 
near  f^aiiymena.  From  thence  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  Monk,  who  re- 
plied in  his  dubious  way,  that  be 
would  molef^t  non-  I  n*  those  who  of- 
fered opposition  to  his  restoration  of 
lawM  authority.  On  receiving  this 
answer,  they  thought  it  as  well  not 
to  encounter  Monro,  and  pradenk^ 
retired  to  Antrim  (Jastle. 

An  important  CTent  now  oecnired. 
Dliver  Cromwell  himself  arrived.  Ho 
laiuled  at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  An 
^1 1st,  and  despatched  Colonel  Veuables 
mto  Ulster.  O'Oonally,  ardent  and 
extreme,  as  all  neopljytes  ni  f ,  adJici  ed 
to  the  Ultra-Puritan  party,  and  was 
rewarded  by  Cromwcli  with  tho  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  his  former 
employer.  Sir  J(din  Clotworthy.  lie 
resided  now  as  master  in  the  baromal 
all,  where  he  attended  before  as  ser- 
vant. But  this  elevation,  so  dazzUng 
to  O'Conally,  was  only  the  flickering 
of  the  expiring  lamp.  Monro,  then 
in  command  at  Carrickiergus,  sent 
Colonel  John  Hamilton  to  rescue  tins 
castle  and  town  of  Antrim  from 
O'ConsUly.  The  latter  was  out  patrol- 
ling at  the  head  of  about  one  hun- 
dred hor«e,  and  areidentally  met 
liamil ton's  forre  at  Dunadry,  now  a 
railway  station  on  the  Belfast  and 
Ballvniena  line,  in  tho  valley  of  tiba 
Biz-lMile-Water.  Aahaip  encounter 
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took  place.    O'Conally's  party  was  rablc  muther  of  Sir  Jnim  Clotworthy, 

routed,  he  liimulf  mortally  wounded,  whom  he  was  at  lenijtli  nl^out  to  visit. 

Captain  Rooprr  and  about  twenty  There  slie  was,  still  fresh  nnrl  nn 

Others  slain,  a  similar  number  taken  changed  in  heart,  thou<;h  the  winter 

prisoners,  and  the  rest  escaped.  of  life  had  bleached  that  once  fair 

The  death  of  O'Conally,  and  defeat  dieek,  and  bound  her  brow  with  his 
of  his  patrol,  had  no  deciaire  result,  hoary  tresses.  Seated  in  the  caatle 
sofar  as  Antrim  Castle  was  concerned,  which  her  husband  raised,  and  in 
The  Olotvorthy  Regiment  still  held  which  her  chOdren  were  oom  Ahd 
possession  of  if.  Monro  liimself  reared,  she  continued  its  devoted 
shortly  after  niaroiied  ajjain.st  it  from  guardian  durinff  every  ^lieiasitude. 
Carrickfergus,  with  a  force  consisting  When  those  children  passed  out 
chiefly  of  Irish  royalists,  and  coming  from  time  to  time  into  the  world 
tr^wnrds  Antrim,  at  this  tiiiie  a  place  and  left  her,  she  remained  tin  re  ^tilL 
"famous  for  godliness  countenanced  solitary  and  lonely,  that  faithful 
both  by  landlord  and  people."  he  was  widow.  In  hours  of  i>«ril,  when 
fired  at  from  the  "Blount  In  re-  others,  the  liravt  st  ana  strongest- 
tarn  he  sut  fire  to  the  town,  wliicli  nerved  fled,  she  clung  to  the  ixmnd 
was  all  burned  down  except  a  few  stout  walls  of  her  young  wife's 
homes;  but  he  aeoomplialiea  nothing  fondest  dream  of  love  and  happiness ; 
further.  and  was  there  still,  the  Lady  Marian. 

At  length,  aft^r  nn  incarceration  of  to  greet  her  first-bom  and  undaunted 
more  than  three  years,  Sir  John  Clot-  sou,  image  in  head  and  heart,  as 
worthy  was  released  from  prison.  The  in  i>erson,  of  his  father,  on  his  re- 
precise  date  of  his  discharge  dnc.s  not  turn  to  his  fathers  house.  Tn  tiie 
appear.  Ho  was  prnbribly  liberated  interrnl  since  he  left  it,  Sir  .Tnhn 
alter  the  piiiwing  of  tlie  Act  of  Obli-  Clotworthy  hud  pius.^ed  tiirough  many 
vion,  in  1652,  or  when  Cromwell  dis-  a  scene  of  peril.  The  kinir,  around 
solved  the  Long  Parliament,  nnd  po?  wlio.se  devntni  Lcail  lie  a.s.^isted  in 
sessed  himself  of  the  supreme  power  gathering  tliat  storm  which  he  aftei  - 
in  April,  1653.  It  appears  the  Pro-  wards  strove  in  vain  to  allay,  and 
tector  was  personally  favottiafale  to  Strafford,  his  personal  enemy,  whom 
iiim  ;  but  awfirc  of  his  energy  and  in-  he  hunted  down  'Ton  onsclenccsake," 
Hoence  in  tho  "Kump  Parliament,"  were  no  more.  Contributing  to  the 
he  had  him  kept  close,  until  it  was  &U  of  both,  he  witnessed  without 
dissolved,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  comps^on  or  regret  the  Lord  Depuly 
formidaliie,  and  might  be  let  loose  expire  on  the  senft'dd. 
with  safety.  A  curious  circumstance  As  he  stood  once  more  on  the  banks 
is  related  by  Adair.  *'GromwelJ,"  he  of  the  SIx-AHle-Water,  by  the  side  of 
says,  "had  a  great  respect  for  Iviin  Antrim  Castle,  smne  eliaiige.s  met  his 
(Sir  John),  not  only  nu  account  of  his  view.  Before  him,  under  the  cnstle 
parts  and  noble  qualities,  but  also  fur  walls,  moored  aud  rotting  in  tlic  river, 
particular  obligations.  For  before  laytheSidneyand  the  gunboats,  which 
Crnrnwell  rnme  tn  the  preferment  of  on  many  a  stormy  day  and  darksome 
being  Ca})tain  of  Hort«e,  i»eing  a  man  night  had  breasted  tiie  rolling  waves 
of  part.s,  and  great  profession  of  reli-  of  Lough  Neagh  in  their  passage  to 
uion,  and  a  gentleman  by  )iirrh,  Sir  and  frcui  Mountjoy  fort,  and  the 
tlohn  had  been  instrumental  in  hi^*  ad-  Blackwater  in  Tyrone.  His  brothet 
vancemeut  and  command  in  the  arm V,  James,  and  hia  tearless  lieutenant, 
not  presaging  that  thereafter  he  would  O'Conally,  who  had  inspired  them 
come  to  that  height  as  to  detain  him  with  life  aud  motion,  were  no  more ; 
his  prisoner,  for  adhering  to  that  cause  and  Fulke  Ellis,  and  Henry  Lang- 
which  they  at  first  undertook.**  ford,  and  many  officers  aud  men  of 

In  the  year  1655,  after  an  nbsenee  his  regiment,  nad  also  passed  away 

of  several  years,  Sir  John  Glotworthy  some  on  the  field  of  lAittle,  others 

returned  home  to  AntriMi  Oastle.  beneatli  those  crested  waves;  while 

"He  came,"  says  Adair,  "mto  these  he  himself,  the  stormy  peterel  of 

parts(the  oix-Mile-Water)  tovisithis  them  all,  stood  there,  alone  and  un- 

mother,   im  I  to  [put  in]  order  his  scathed,  liis  fertile  brain  still  busy 

estate  and  things  forthe  family,  whom  in  forging  new  projects  out  of  the 

he  was  to  brin^  over  shortly."    What  altered  circumstauces  around  him. 

»  fettrless  spint  she  bad,  that  vene-  In  August^  I0d6,  Sir  John  Olotwor- 
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>^$Tcnde^ed  to  Cromwell  his  pon-  fynjjfoTi,  and  his  issue  by  Mary  his 

jauid  commission     Captain  ol  the  wife,  only  child  of  Sir  John  Clotwor- 

.iung's  boats  on  Lou^h  Nenighf  and  in  thy.  in  the  same  year  Lord  Massereene 

lieu  of  them  olitainctl  a  lease  from  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  rc;,'imcnt  of 

the  Lord  Protector  for  ninety  -nine  foot.  He  became  also  a  Commisiiioner 

vears  of  Lou^h  Neagh,  with  the  fiah-  of  the  celebrated  Court  of  Claims,  was 

uig  and  soil  of  it,  and  Ram's  Island,  jmnedin  several  other  commisooot, 

And  Coney  Island,  containinj:,'  tlirec  and  appointe«l  Governor  of  Deny, 
teres  ;  also  the  lough  (Beg)  and  river      The  character  of  Sir  John  Clot- 

of  SwuL  M  far  te  the  Salmon  Leap  worthy,  baronet  fint  lard  Tieeoimt 

(it  OimBroe),  containing  six  salmon  Massereene,  will  of  course,  be  viewed 

fishings,  and  two  mixt  fishinpa  of  in  ditfercnt  lights,  as  it  is  taken  from 

salmon  and  eels,  one  of  eels,  and  separate  points  of  view,  according  to 

another  of  trout,  at  a  rout  for  the  puitical  inaa,  or  party  predilectton. 

first  seven  years  of  ^5  i)er  annuin  for  Without   touching   on  debatfable 

the  Ltnigh,  and  i,'3r)  for  the  Bann,  and  ground,  this  much  may  l"»e  said  of 

fishings  of  it,  and  for  the  residue  of  nim,  that  he  was  a  man  of  simple  and 

the  term  £6  and  ^44.  temperate  halnts^  great  capaeity, 

After  Cromwell's  death,  Sir  John  courteous  manners,  unflinching  cou- 

Clotworthv,  by  permission  of  Monk,  rage,  a  staunch  and  loyal  friend,  a 

resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  good  hater,  and  a  bitter  enemy.  If 

the  2l8t  of  February,  1U60,  and  form*  we  may  judge  from  his  portrait  in 

ed  one  of  the  party  of  tlie  restoration,  that  unrivalled  "oak-room"  in  An- 

He  was  selected  bv  the  Dublin  Con-  trim  Castle,  he  was  a  man  of  statel/ 

vention^of  which  James  Barry,  after-  and  commanding  presence.   He  ii 

wards  Lord  Santry,  was  Chairman,  as  there  represented  in  close  fitting 

a  deputation  to  make  overtures  to  doublet,  and  trews,  as  a  Puritan  Rof- 

Gharles  the  Second  then  in  Holland,  dier  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  but 

But  as  he  reached  London  on  his  way,  not  ehMO  cropped.  The  collar  of  his 

Monk's  proceed  in[,'s  rendered  it  un-  doublet  rolled  nack  from  the  neck,  on 

necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  his  shoidders,  A  blue  scarf  acros>j  hi* 

journey.     King  Charles  was  pro-  breast  from  the  right  shoulder.  His 

claimed  in  London  on  the  8th,  and  in  foiehead  high  and  intellectual  Nose 

Dublin  on  the  14th  of  May,  \6&).  Ion;?  and  well  shaped — flowinc:  'jray 

Sir  John  Clotworthy  having  been  no  hair  falling  on  his  neck  and  shoulders 

party  to  the  arrest  and  death  of  the  in  the  cavalier  stvle.  Keen,  cle^ir,  and 

King,but,onthecontraiy,hamgprO'  piercing,  light  mne  e^es;  lips  this, 

tested  against  extreme  measures,  and  and  firmly  set,  expressive  of  aeterrai- 

sufifered  for  lus  moderate  views,  and  nation ;  little  or  no  whiskers,  but  a 

haying  also  been  InstnuMntal  in  for-  onaU  monBtach&  and  an  imperii],'^ 

warding  the   restoration,  he  was  gracing  a  well-lormed  and  dimpled 

among  the  first  whom  Charles  select-  chin.    On  the  whole,  well-lookini', 

ed  for  honours.    He  was  made  a  na^  handsome,  were  it  not  for  a  cer- 

Friyy  CoanoiUor  on  the  S9th  Hay,  tarn  superciliousj  searehing,  ode* 

1660,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  on  glancing  expression,    indicative  of 

the  21st  November  following,  by  great  self-confidence,  with  an  undii- 

'<&the  title  of  Viscount  Masscreene  and  guised  contempt  for  others. 
&uron  of  Lough  Neagh,  with  remain-  Okahabot. 
der  to  his  aon-in-law,  Sir  John  Skef- 
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THB  O'OOVOSS  Ain>  OOWLST-WBLLSBLBTB. 

Tbe  recent  publication  of  tlio  Tnsh  hand  may  revive  some  old  and  strik- 

State  Papers  and  Cidendar  otlers  ma-  inj^  scenes,  we  take  for  heroes  the 

terialsfoniiemoirsof  oar  disfeinguiBhed  (rtkmany  onoe  lordi  of  the  region  now 

families,  whether  of  Gaelic  or  of  Ten-  called  the  King's  County;  and  the 

tonic  origin,  during  the  reign  of  the  Cowleys,  a  fannly  that  rose  as  the 

Tudor  dynasty,  when  these  mces  were  other  felXand  founded  the  illustrious 

■tntgn^g  for  life  and  land  in  Ireland;  houfle  of  Gowley-Wellesley. 

and  we  arc  convinced  that,  were  Our  narrative  is  designed  to  show 

such  studies  handled  well,  and  with  how  a  brave  Celtic  clan  nve  way  be- 

avoidauce  of  party  views,  they  might  fore  the  superior  civinjEation  and 

be  rendered  i^eeable  to  the  genend  power  of  an  Elizalxithan  colony,  and 

reatlor.    The  .sjvliont  points  of  history  to  include  a  sketch  of  tlio  state  of 

could,  however,  by  no  means  be  ex-  tliis  country  at  the  period  under  view, 

eluded,  since  tlie  ehann  of  the  pro-  We  must  neeeeBarify  be  brief,  thoii^ 

posed  pictures  would  eonuBt  mucn  In  at  the  ildt  of  being  obscure,  and  of 

strong  contrasts  as  regards  race,  reli-  ^ving  an  imperfect  picture,  since  it  is 

Son,  and  civilization.  Irish  and  £ng-  impossible  to  include  all  the  circum- 
ih  on  the  andent  stage  (tf  this  oonn-  stances  wbidi  stood  in  relation  to 
fay. both  men  and  women,  would  have  these  episodiac  events,  and  wluch 
to  oe  drawn  mu<  li  as  tliey  seemed,  or  more  or  less  affected  them, 
they  would  appciu-  uisipid^  which  they  The  O' Conors,  who  gave  their  ori- 
were  not.  ginal  tribe  denominatioii,  O'Fahr,  to 
During  the  last  century  our  anti-  the  region  of  this  name,  seem  to  nave 
quaries,  frigliteiieil  by  the  fear  of  spnmg  from  the  Pietish,  or  British 
oftending.  should  they  write  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  from  whom  the  O'Neills 
fighting  days  of  yore^transfened  their  wrested  this  se4it  of  supremacy ;  and 
archaologic  homage  from  mankind  they  settled,  when  driven  from  the 
to  stocks  and  stones,  and  dwelt  upon  plams  of  Offaly  by  the  £nglish  inva- 
cromlechs,  ruins,  and  ogham  charac-  sion,  in  tiie  great  badcwood  which 
ters,  to  the  exclusion  of  human  nature,  bore  their  name  and  sheltered  them 
But  what  Avill  our  children  think;  until  the  time  of  our  story.  When 
will  they  not  despise  us,  if  they  see  first  seceding,  a  sept  of  the  O'Conora 
tbat  we  either  dreaded  to  deal  wiib  established  a  dynasty  in  Oonnanght» 
the  histonr  of  our  country,  or  were  in-  which  endured  for  some  genera- 
capable  of  viewing  it  phiiosophicallyl  tions  after  Roderic  was  acknow- 
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Ifreat  tribe  leferreil  in  venee  ehnmted 

in  the  woodii  of  Roscommon  and 
Offaly,  to  the  a^'e  when  their  pa- 
triarch, Failhe,  looked  down  fromTara 
oviT  tlie  plains  of  Meath,  and  lomited 
the  herds  of  cattle  Rent  him  as  tribute 
from  subject  chieftains  throughout 
Inisfail  Often  too,  no  doubly  when 
the  OfFaly  clan,  cowering  in  their 
thicket?^,  aftt^r  a  repiilso  on  the  Cur- 
ragh  of  Kildare  from  tlie  colonists  of 
the  Pde,  raised  the  slogan,  Failiagh 
Al'  to  !  that  is  to  sav,  or  rather  shout, 
"Ho  f.ir  the  sons -.f  Failhe:"— they 
fancied  the  da^  would  come  again 
when  this  raUying-ciy  mi<;ht  mnster 
men  enoua:]i  to  reseat  their  king  on 
the  ancient  throne.  Of  a  surety,  na- 
tive bai'ds  were  not  wanting  to  inspire 
the  O'Cooors  with  sentiments  such 
as  a  modem  minstrel,  the  author  of 
the  "Exile  of  Erin, '  ascrilx^  to  this 
reeal  nee  in  his  pathetic  poem, 
**0'Conor'8  Child,"  where  the  hennne 
laments  that  her  lover 


"  Boilo  to  choose  a  iripaner  brid«. 
Than  from  O'Couur's  Huum;  of  pride, 
TMr  tribe,  they  sav— their  dqpM^ 
Wm  ang  in  Tan's  pealtMT ; 
WitBMi  their  Eath*i  vietonoiu  bnad, 
A:h1  Cath.l1  of  tl.r  Iil<)i.,!y  hand; 
Olory,  they  ft&id,  an«l  power,  a&d  honour. 
Were  in  tM  nuMirion  <rf  O'Oonor." 

For  centuries,  indeed,  after  the 
knights  and  nobles  led  by  De  Burgh 
and  Fitzgerald  had  chjised  the  two 
branches  of  this  once  sovereign 
race  into  forests  and  morasses,  the 
Oonnaught  sept,  ranging  at  large  in 
the  wastes  of  that  remote  province, 
almost  possessed  a  power  ana  asserted 
a  dignity  superior  to  the  hanghtieet 
Nonnan-Irish  lord.  Yet,  in  ootuae  of 
time,  and  afti!r  they  were  nearly  ex- 
terminated in  fighting  for  Edwai'd 
^uoe,  theur  proud  retrospects  became 
aaunavailing  in  reality  as  ni  the  broken 
heartofO'Conor'sChild— the  love- 
lorn Kirl     poetry,  ex(  laiiiiiug — ■ 

"Ah,  brothers!  what  did  it  avail, 
That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Ye  fonght  tho  Engli.^h  of  the  Pale 
And  Btemra'd  De  Bout^u's  chivalry  ?" 

The  Bruccs'  invasion,  that  laid  its 
gupuortors,  the  western  sept  of  this 
nntnreiaoe,  low,  raised  the  eastern 
to  comwrative  riches  and  independ- 
ence. Thoti^h  I»rd  Ollaly,  head  of 
like  Ocnddincd  of  Kildare,  and  Lord 
Butler,  ehief  of  the  numeroua  and 


poworfid  feudal  fimdlies  of  Ormonde 

and  Kilkenny,  were  rewarded  by  earl- 
doms for  their  services  in  repelling 
that  invasion,  its  effeeta,  in  oaving 
carried  clouds  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
of  havoc  through  the  Pale,  so  im- 
poverished and  weakened  the  culo- 
niflta  that  the  O'Conor  and  (yHoie 
of  the  day,  with  other  leading  chief- 
tains, rising  otit  of  their  udeiis 
and  woods,  seized  on  many  a  caatlc 
stronghold,  and,  from  having  been 
siTvaiit.H  uf  those  lords,  suddenly 
were  tlieir  equals,  and  threatened  to 
become  their  mastera  They  over- 
powered more  than  one  Ixironial 
family,  such  as  the  Welit  Hleys,  whose 
fortunes  we  shall  presently  turn  to, 
and  the  BirminghanuL  of  Castle 
Oarbery,  whose  name  liTea  in  our 
city  by  the  crenellated  tower  calleil 
after  them  i  and  there  was  little  to 
oppose  the  uaels  in  reconqnerin^  the 
whole  island,  excepting  diTtnon 
amon^  tht^niselvea.  On  the  score  of 
this  m8U[)crablo  obstacles  the  ez- 
poeition  given  in  Hoorera  Hidarjf 
qf  IreUtndy  more  ample  than  any 
we  could  offer,  le^vds  us  to  detaik 
chronicled  about  this  sept  Like 
every  other,  it  was  not  only  nrednded 
from  entering  into  a  federal  national 
bond  with  neighbour  clans,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  assertion  of  sovereign 
independence,  but  was  often  torn  and 
rendered  im|x>tent  by  intemal  fac- 
tions contending  for  sovereignty.  A 
chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  ccntur>'. 
Friar  Clyn,  of  Kilkenny,  who  may 
have  often  heard,  from  the  wat<'h 
towers  of  that  city,  the  alogan  and 
bag-pii>es  of  this  wud  tribe,  reoonb 
how,  in  contemporuy  conflicts  for  its 
chieftaincy,  the  reigning  king,  Me- 
laghlin  O'Conor,  was  treacherously 
slain  by  an  aspiring  nc])hew%  who 
hiid  claim  because  his  father  had  lieen 

Srince  elect  of  OH'aly,  but  lia<l  been 
riveu  into  exile ;  and  how,  after- 
wards, other  asHaiwinatioM  ooemried 
amon^  various  succeeding  competi- 
tors. By  process  of  time,  and,  m)tahly 
enough,  oy  increase  of  wealth,  the 
character  of  the  ruling  fiunily  of  this 
race  improved  so  much  that,  in  the 
succeeding  century  it  supplied  several 
eminent  instances  of  eluffitv,  gene- 
rosity, and  heroism.  Of  these,  as 
recorded  by  our  medinpvid  annalists, 
Tlie  Four  MaMert^  '\&  the  pleasing 
aneodote  of  the  chief  and  hia  aoii. 
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who,  escapiiii,'  on  horseback,  after 
discumfiture  in  a  skirmish  witli  mum 
of  the  Saxon  chivalry,  were  nearly 
overtaken,  the  old  man's  horse  hav- 
ing fallen  thrice,  nn  whirh  his  Bon, 
dismounting,  placed  his  father  on  his 
own  floet  ^ed,  and  stood  to  await 
the  mercy  of  his  pursuen.  From 
this  picture  of  filial  ])iety  we  might 
turn  to  one  not  less  interesting  of  the 
same  aged  chieftun  and  hia  lady 
feasting  the  rirli  lords  and  chiefs  of 
Lcinst'^T  in  his  house,  'a  fjrcat  striic- 
turu  ut  timber  and  clay,  at  llathan- 
gan ;  and  not  forgetting  the  poor, 
fcedini];  them  and  other  travollrrs  of 
the  time — the  "  poor  scholars,"  bards, 
minstrels,  and  wandering  clergy — in 
the  adjacent  church,  the  titniui  him- 
Kolf  "cated  on  horseback  at  the  door, 
toiiee  that  everythini^was  well  ordered 
and  each  one  served  in  tiirn.  Happv 
would  it  have  been  for  his  line  if  all 
the  ways  by  which  it  obtained  the 
means  of  being  generous  in  alms- 
.vnving  had  been  nnobjeetionable,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  not  resembled 
the  mode  by  which  a  German  baron 
built  a  chapel,  viz.,  seizing  the  tim- 
ber and  stones  provided  by  a  neigh- 
bour for  coiistnictini;  a  ciustle.  To 
SJiy  wliy  a  dan  could  not  continu- 
ously cultivate  the  soil  of  their  coun- 
try, and  why  they  were  more  apt  to 
iMini  li'Mi-fs  than  build  them,  would 
rc<iunc  a  kngtby  explanation  :  so  it 
may  suffice  to  observe  that,  as  clans- 
men had  oommon  rights  in  the  land, 
thpy  merely  occupied  it  on  a  transi- 
tory tenure,  and  were,  therefore,  un- 
interested in  im]m>ving  it  Suen  be- 
inK  the  want  of  encouragement  to 
tin,  to  fence,  to  build,  no  inars'd  if 
the  land  remained  in  astute  of  nature, 
annncleared  wilderness,  dcpaetnred 
by  whatever  sparse  cattle  thelastraid 
on  the  race  liad  left  l)ehind,  or  the 
latest  foray  had  brought  in.  Fre- 
quent famine  compelled  men  to  live 
by  plunder,  whether  in  the  form  of 
sucn  open  robbery  from  English  co- 
lonists as  Roderick  Dhu  practised 
and  defended  with  equal  spirit,  or  in 
the  more  unceasing  and  { >1  r /n  i  ng  form 
of  stcalthi  in  dsurk  nights,  when  half- 
a-dosen  profeanonal  thieves,  issuing 
out  of  Onaly  Wood,  started  for  some 
snii?  farm  under,  say,  their  old  enemy, 
Ormonde. 

Even  if  the  Earl  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  cause  the  prey  those 
ounning  fellowB  took  to  be  followed^ 
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and  tliciMsrlves  liunfj,  there  was  no 
rc  iru  dy  fur  the  miHclnef  done  by  ma- 
rauders, 80  long  as  men  could  not  live 
otherwise.    And  though  their  cliief 
Hii^dit  have  been  forced  to  deliver 
them  up  to  justice,  as  Fergus  Mclvor 
would  have  done  with  Donald  Bean 
Lean,  in  case  of  hi^h  pressure  from 
without,  not  only  dicl  he  regard  the 
conduct  of  such  iilibusters  as  valuable, 
in  occadonaUy  annexing  a  score  of 
cows  to  his  own  stock,  or  adding  a 
clever  war-horse  to  his^  {*tud;  but,  in 
the  present  case,  Ormonde's  heredi- 
taiy  foe,  Kildare,  had  congenial  and 
weighty  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Clan  Conor  at  a  pinch.   Close  ties  of 
blood  and  interest  bound  the  Lord  of 
the  Eastern  Geraldincs  Maf  -Oar- 
rett  more,  as  the  Gjiel  calh  d  him,  t>., 
the  kSon  of  the  Great  Gerald,  or^  as  ho 
was  commonlv  styled,  Earl  of  Kildare 
and  Baron  oi  Otfilly— to  the  rough- 
and-ready  warrioi-s  who  dwelt  in  what 
his  loniship  considered  his  waste,  the 
Wood  of  Onaly;  for,  when  he  gave  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  their 
chief,  and  (as  appears  by  his  ciu-ious 
register,  commenced  in  1515),  often 
presented  a  charger  to  his  son-in-law 
and  an  ambling  nag  to  the  lady — he, 
nevertheless,  md  not  remit  the  im- 
cieiit  tribute  of  a  groat  per  cow,  nay- 
able  from  certain  lands  inhabited  by 
this  tributary  people.  While  this  am- 
bitious nobleman  held  the  sword  of 
state  in  Dublin  Castle,  the  O'Conor 
Fall/,  as  their  seigneur  or  patriarchal 
chief  was  styled,  was  welcome  to  his 
Excellency's  huapitalities,  either  in  the 
eityortheeonntry;  anddoubtlessoften 
partook  of  them  at  the  earl's  princi- 
pal residence,  Maynooth  Manor,  then 
equalling  in  size  and  splendour  the 
richest  manor-house  in  Englan  d.  Re- 
ciprocal .services  were  rendered  from 
each  to  each.    If  the  viV-orogal  earl 
saw  that,  as  a  State  Paper  oi  tije  above 
date  complains,  the  chief  took  a  blaek- 
rent,  valued  at  £20  a  year,  from  the 
Englishry  of  Kildare,  and  another, 
estimated  worth  £300  annually,  equal 
to  perhaps  j66^0(M)  in  our  day,  from 
the  Bame  race  of  landlords  in  ftfeath, 
he  probably  recognised  the  le\ner  of 
these  taxes  as  a  usefhl  ally  in  keeping 
th<Mie  gentlem^  tributary  to  the  great 
Geralaine  banner.   Indeed,  rontpni- 
poraiy  writers  of  state  grievant  os, 
such  as  two  of  the  Cowley  family, 
descriljc  the  earl  as  keeping  O'Conor 
as  "the  scourge  of  the  rale,"  and  the 
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Montqr  of  the  din  as  ''the  door 

whence  much  mischief  enters"  upon 
the  old  colony.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  this  chief,  maintained  by 
a  power  so  puissant  is  Kildare'a,  was 
in  "possession  of  an  extraordinary 
strong  countr)',"  as  the  phrase  ran, 
comprising  the  forest  of  the  sons  of 
Failne,  the  mountain  of  Sletsmare, 
the  bog  of  Allen,  and  Im'voikI  all,  the 
special  fastness,  Inis-logh-cowyr,  au 
ittend  in  a  kike,  surrounded  byaTiit 
circumference  of  bog,  moor,  and  dense 
wood.  In  his  time,  when  the  prim- 
eval repose  of  this  wilderness  had  not 
been  dietorbedhyartilleiymoredfead- 
ful  than  a  bow-and-arrovr,  a  post  so 
inaccessible  as  that  islet,  ^nifirded  as  it 
was  by  the  swords  and  shields  of  brave 
defmderi,  was  considered  impreg- 
nable, or  at  least  less  liable  to  assault 
than  itH  antityi)e,  Donamase  Castle, 
which,  standing  some  leagues  otf,  on 
an  outskirt  of  this  clan's  territory, 
had  been  taken  by  O'More,  in  the 
preceding  century,  from  the  English 
warders,  out  ruined  and  abandoned, 
asumniited  to  the  free  habits  of  Gaelic 
kernes,  who,  like  the  good  Lord  Doug- 
las, preferred  the  lark's  song  to  the 
mouse's  sqneak. 

Thoroughly  tjrpical  of  the  social 
diflbrence  oetween  Celt  and  Norman 
were  those  specimens  of  the  strong- 
holds of  eacb— the  one  natural,  the 
other  artificial ;  the  onesou^^dit  out  as 
a  refuge,  among  wilds  that  defy  tlie 
indiu^of  man  to  render  them  habit- 
able; the  other,  erected  on  a  height 
eomraanding  the  surrounding  cham- 
paign, and  fortified  with  all  the  art 
of  the  age,  by  strong  mason-work 
walls,  endoeing  a  spacious  court,  only 
to  be  entered  through  a  gateway 
armed  with  iron  bars  and  a  suspended 
po!rtoulli&  and  erovaed  bj  a  large 
dungeon  keep,  witii  windows  and  lat- 
tices, from  whence  young  Norman- 
Xnshwomeu  could  look  down  into  the 
ooort  whenever  it  was  the  scene  of 
martial  games  and  festivities. 

lirian,  the  O'Oonor  of  those  days, 
had,  however,  built  himself  a  aistle 
called  the  Dyngan,  notwithstanding 
he  had  seen  a  few  of  those  novel  and 
terrible  enemies  to  stone  walls-  can- 
non— in  his  iortUy  cousin's  keeping  ut 
Maynooth ;  and  the  use  he  presently 
maae  of  it  was  quite  enough  to  bring 
the  Master  of  tne  Ordnance  against 
it  Availing  himself  of  the  absence, 
Bi  the  month  of  Mi^,  Ififl8k0f  his 


friend  Kildare,  and  halving  a  nier- 

ance  against  the  Deputy- Vi  reroy^Lorf 
Delvin  (ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westmeath),  he  took  this  governor  of 
the  realm  prisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  the  new  fortress.  The  privy  coun- 
cillors in  Dublin,  aghast  at  the  inso- 
lent feat,  despatched  an  envoy,  one 
Welleeley,  pnor  of  a  nesghbouring 
convent,  to  the  confines  of  t^e  lawless 
King'soountm  to  procure  his  deputy- 
ezosIlsiMiy's  liberanon,  and  to  appesse 
the  war  wen  begun  by  this  ana  other 
supporters  of  tne  Gleraldine  against 
the  Butler  faction: — for  the  slogans 
Ormm-abo  and  BiUler-obo  were  still 
the  cries  that  rent  the  land  fis  in  the 
previous  century,  when  one  was  York- 
ist, the  other  Lancastrian  (the  Libe- 
ralist  and  Conservative  parties  ctf  the 
day);  and  the  bitterness  of  the  ancient 
feud  was  soon  to  be  exasperate<l  bv 
the  one  adhering  hotly  to  the  Komish 
side  in  religion,  while  the  other  seal- 
ously  adoi)ted  the  Protestant  causSk 

Possessed  of  such  a  hostage,  the 
haughty  chief  would  not  surrender 
him,  even  after  an  interview  with 
James,  Lord  Butler,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a  letter  from  Ueniy  the 
Eighth ;  for,  in  his  sneoesB,  he  seonted 
the  idea  of  yielding  to  any  authority, 
and  on  the  royal  epistle  being  deliver- 
ed, with  a  message  that  "  the  King's 
Grace  did  greet  mm  welL"  he  sskeii 
in  a  derisive  tone,  ""SVliat  kingt 
The  messenger  replied,  "The  Kin^of 
England  ;"  on  wiiich  the  rude  durf- 
taiii,  ill  assertion  of  his  independence, 
"drew  himself  up  with  pom}),"  an«l 
declare<l  he  trusted  to  live  to  see  tlie 
day  when  the  King  of  England'sname 
should  be  no  more  heard  or  thought 
of  in  Ireland  than  the  King  of  Siwiin's. 
This  hope,  inspiring  the  Irish  be- 
fore the  Keformation,  was  greatly  in- 
creased after  that  memorable  change 
had  widened  the  gulf  Ixjtween  the 
two  nations  into  a  coniiict  of  customs, 
laws,  and  religion,  man  torbnknt 
and  stormy  than  the  Irish  Sea.  Up 
to  the  i>eriod  when  Brian  O'Conor 
sneered  at  the  unknown  m^osty  of 
England,  the  narrow  channel  oetween 
Hnlyhead  and  Dublin  had  not  been 
bridged  by  forces  sent  over  by  Henry 
VIIL,  a  monarch  who,  however,  as 
his  sseretary  observed  at  this  timo^ 
wa.s  "  no  ])erson  to  be  dftlwdftd  or 

mocked  withal.'* 

This  arrogant  chief  of  Offidy  mani- 
festly aspired  ^  reinstate  himsell  in 
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the  8uprema<>y  his  forefathers  had  of 
yore  enioyed  as  Kingd  ol  Tara ;  and 
amon^  his  deedfl  of  daring,  a  singular 
and  si^ifioant  one  was  Ions  lield  in 
memory,  as  appears  by  a  letter,  dated 
1658,  in  which  the  Government,  re- 
fiBRingto  his  formidalile  renown,  re- 
call recollections  of  the  perils  the  old 
English  colony  encountered  at  the 
time  the  Doke  of  Norfolk  came  over, 
in  16i0,  as  yiceroy;  and  afterwara 
"how  O'Oonor,  the  root,"  they  say, 
"that  bred  the  wicked  slips  that  now 
harass  the  hmd,  invaded  the  Me  as 
far  as  Gormanston,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  En^flish  lineage,  shod  hia  horse  on 
tlie  hiii  of  Tara !"  By  this  bold  act 
he  signified  his  elaim  to  possess  the 
throno  of  his  prorrcnitors,  and  left 
reminiscences  in  Dublin  Castle  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  his  clan. 

Let  OS  track  the  fortunes  of  the 
O'Conors,  as  they  sank  to  tlioir  fall, 
by  the  light  of  these  State  Papers, 
iniieh  were  the  very  gazettes,  tele- 
grams, and  "our  own  corres|)ondents  " 
of  the  time.  In  15:J4,  Henry  VIII. 
having  sent  over  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington,  who,  as  Identenant  of  the 
Tower,  had  proved  himself  a  deter- 
mined officer,  entered,  31  st  May,  into 
an  indenture  with  Ormonde,  granting 
him  enermoos  power^  on  oondition 
of  his  assisting  the  knight, 
who  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
Viceroy,  KUdare,  and  of  resisting  the 
FOpe.  The  grantee,  related  throof^ 
Anne  Boleyn's  family  to  his  sovc- 
reim  was  prepand  to  carry  out  the 
Bnormation,  both  religious  and  civil, 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  ability,  with- 
out sparing  his  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Qeraldines.  Meanwhile,  the  Vice- 
roy had  nneired  to  court,  leaving  his 
son  Sir  lliomas,  Lord  OflFaly,  De- 
putv-Govemor  of  the  realm,  who,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  intelligence 
that  his  Ikther's  fbe  was  ooming 
from  court  with  extensive  powers, 
broke  into  open  rebellion.  In  the  short 
and  sanguinary  revolt  which  ensued, 
O'Oonor  was  the  joang  lord's  right 
arm,  and  laid  prostaate  several  castles 
held  for  the  king.  He  showed  him- 
self so  formidable,  that^  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Geraldmes,  chastise- 
ment of  their  principal  abettors,  and 
colonization  oi  a  country  in  which 
they  foond  shelter  and  support,  be- 
came of  supreme  importance.  In 
thiie  deiigBi^  Bobert  and  Walter 


Cowley  were  tlie  first  and  most  active 
agents,  as  appears  by  their  numerous 
letters  and  reports,  addressed  to  their 
patrons,  Ormonde  and  the  king's 
secretary,  Croiinvcll. 

Considering  the  fame  of  the  Cowley 
familv,  the  question  whether  the  pa- 
ternal forefathers  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  Welleslev, 
and  Earl  Cowley  were  of  EngUsh, 
Aoglo-Irisli,  or  Celtic  is  of 

some  interest.  On  this  issue,  authori- 
ties are  divided — peerage-books  as- 
cribing the  first-meiitioDea  extraction; 
recent  researches,  published  by  the 
Kilkenny  ArchiBoloi^ieal  Society,  the 
second;  and  other  antiquaries  favour- 
ing the  third,  hy  asserting  that  the 
surname  is  a  corruption  of  the  Oaclie 
natronym  M'Awley.  It  should,  per- 
haps, be  premised,  that  the  Wellesleys 
are  really  Cowleys.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, Riehanl  Cowley,  Estj.,  of  Ca.stle- 
Carbery,  county  Kildare.  assumed  the 
name  or  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  under 
the  will  of  a  OOllsill,  Garret  Wesley, 
Esq.,  of  Dangan,  county  Meath,  wlio 
had,  on  that  condition,  be<;^ueathed 
him  this  ancient  estate.  Enriched  by 
that  addition  to  his  hereditary  pro- 
perty, the  devisee  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Mornington,  and 
became  grandfather  of  the  illostrions 
Duke,  whose  name,  "A.Wesley,"  may 
Ix?  seen,  thus  in.scribed,  on  one  of  the 
oak  Ixjnches  in  the  Eton  school-room. 

Where  did  the  Duke's  ancestors 
in  this  fountry  come  from  ]  Accord- 
ing to  vague  but  polite  peerage-books, 
the  first  came  to  Ireland  from  Rut- 
landi^irej  whence,  it  is  said,  "they 
removed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  granted  Waiter  and  KubertCow- 
ley,  of  KWbefmy^  gents.,  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  crown  in  Chancery." 
From  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
genealogy  is  traced.  But  the  reader 
will  observe  that  it  not  asserted 
they  were  Englishmen.  Nc^wit  seems, 
by  the  aforesaid  researches,  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  citizens  of  that 
An^lo-Irish  city  for  centuries.  The 
conjecture,  also,  might  bo  mooted,  that 
they  were  Irish  of  the  original  Welsh 
immigrant  stock,  for  their  name  is 
sometmies  written  M'Cowelly,  and  is 
therefore  traced  toM'Howcll,  changed 
to  Cowley,  Just  as  M*Odo  was  trans- 
formed to  Oody.  Howerer  this  may 
have  been,  thenlsDogaestion  butthat 
those  offieen  owed  their  elevation  to 
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the  Kiirls  .  f  Ormonde,  powerful  lonls  entered  Ireland  in  sfrn!i<4  f  irro,  with 
of  Kilkenny,  and  promotera  of  the  the  purpose  of  avcugmg  hunself  on 
l^'ot<i&Uiut  cause.  certain  nobl^  and  ladies  who  had 
The  printed  State  pi^iera  diflclosc  taunted  him  with  the  murder  of 
the  character  of  the  services  rendered  Prince  Arthur,  one  peer,  Walter  T^i^y, 
by  these  clever  partiAaas  to  their  lord  of  Meath,  wbo  baa  otherwise  lu- 
oourtly  patrons,  fiefore  entering  on  fsamA  the  rcmd  yengesnee,  fled  from 
their  story,  let  as  mention  a  real  Eng-  the  tyrant's  fury  into  France,  and  re- 
lishman  of  the  name,  who  has  not  mained  ft)r  a  lonj?  time  incognito, 
been  linked  to  the  line^  though  ap-  digging  in  the  garden  of  St  Tauhn  s 
peienti^  the  feonder  of  it  in  Irelend,  abbey,  andintheemploymentofbridc- 
a  certain  Captain  Anthony  Colley,  making.  At  length  the  Norinan  ab- 
who,  having:  niarriecl  a  daiifjhter  of  Hit  discovered  the  high  quality  of  his 
Sir  WUUaiu  Skethugton,  lieuteuuutul  lal>ourer,  took  conipa&iion  on  hna, 
the  Tower,  accompanied  his  father-  and^  after  much  entresty  with  the 
in-law  when  he  came  over  lus  Vice-  vimlictive  monarch,  succeeded  in  ob- 
roy.  An  instrument  of  torture,  cor-  taiuing  I>jrd  Lacy's  restoration  to  his 
ruptly  called  **TheS<  avcnger'8  Diiugh-  former  station,  on  payment  of  a  lieavy 
ter,"  having  been  invented  by  that  fine.  In  gnititude,  the  restored  noble- 
lieutenant,  is  stillshownin  the  Tower,  man  brought  back  with  him  the  ab- 
and  perhaps  the  captain  who  married  bot's  nephew,  John  Fitz-Aiured,  and 
the  ilesh-and-blood  daughter  was  pro-  gave  him,  among  other  proofsof  grate* 
genitor  of  the  fiunous  "Oolley-Wes-  ful  generosity,  the  manor  of  DwDgan, 
leys."  The  surname  of  the  Wellesley  to  m  held  of  liim  and  liis  heirs,  by 
family  is  derived  from  land  of  this  the  service  of  bearing  their  banner, 
name  near  the  town  of  Wells,  in  which  tenure  deseended  to  the  ladar 
the  county  of  Somerset,  from  whence  espoused  hj  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Wei- 
the  first  who  bore  it  in  this  country  leslcy. 

proceeded  hither,  sav  the  peerage-  Some  i-emains  of  the  feudal  cattle 

books,  "with  Henry  II.,  to  whom  De  of  Dangan  may  still  be  seen,  at  the 

Welle.sley  had  the  honoUT  of  being  back  of  the  handsome  but  half-ruined 

»tandard-l>earer."  Italian  mansion  constructed  bv  tlie 

This  is  not  true  ;  but  in  later  ages  lutiierof  tlie  Duke.   There  the  heads 

theWellealeysof  Dangan  were  stand-  of  the  Wellesleys  lived  in  the  rude 

ard  l>carers  to  the  sovereigns  of  Eng-  manner  of  Anglo-Irish  bsu-ons,  at  the 

land ;  and,  as  their  representative,  time  of  the  Keformatiou.  Adhering 

Arthur  Wellesley,  carrica  the  English  stauncldy  to  the  old  creed,  and  to 

banner  far  and  very  triumphantly,  their  feudal  superior,  the  Earl  of  Kil- 

it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of  dar^  these  lords  were  itenrly  involved 

their  tenure  of  that  honourable  office,  in  the  revolt  and  temporarv  fail  oi* 

Acoordinff  to  onr  reBearehes,  Sir  Wil-  that  princely  house.  On  tne  other 

liani  Wellesley,  an  Anglo  Irish  knight,  hand,  the  Cowleys,  zealous  KefomieifL 

owning  a  large  estate  near  Kildare,  and  clients  of  the  Ormondes,  i)rofitea 

was  one  of  tne  followers  of  a  great  bv  the  rebellion,  obtainiug  a  grant 

earl  of  that  houae  in  the  wars  in  of  thecstate  of  Gastie-Obroety,  aha- 

France  under  E<hvard  the  Third,  and  ronial  mansion  in  theneigldv)urhood, 

died  during  the  siege  of  Calais.    His  now  a  picturesque  ruin.    In  jirop:re*i>i 

grandson.  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Welles-  of  time  they  received  pos8e>>teiou  of 

ley,  a  baron  of  Parliament,  married  Dangan,  and  became  Wellc^leyg. 

an  heiress,  who  brouu-lit        the  es-  Vfi  consider  l^bcrt  rowlry,  and 

tates  of  Dangan  and  Muniington,and  hi.s  son  Walter,  who  make  prominent 

theofficeofhcreditarystaudard-l)earer  figures  in  the  State  correspondence  of 

to  the  lords  of  Meatn,  a  great  feudal  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  wereiLSgli- 

lordship  that  had  descended,  through  ci»ed  Gaels,  and  not  progenitoTF  of 

the  Mortimers,  to  the  Crown ;  so  that  the  Cowley- Wellesleys,  but  natives  of 

the  fee-holders  of  Bangan  were  made  Kilkenny,  and  scrvitoiB  of  the  Or- 

standard-bearers  to  the  king,  because  mondes,  as  appears  hy  an  early  letter 

he  had  become  lord  of  Meath.    The  from  the  earl  to  his  son,  dated  1524. 

beginning  and  descent  of  thisoffice  are  about  the  chief  butlera£^  a  matter  (A 

not  without  romantie  dreamstiaoca.  iiunily  momeni;  his  ri^t  to  take  toU 

When,  in  the  year  \%\0^  £ln^  Joh^  of  all  imported  winei  bebi^qnsitia^ 
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ed,  he  desired  his  mn  to  send  for 
**  Robert  Cowley,  and  cause  hun  to 
seek  remedies."  The  extnuMrdiiiftry 
abilities  of  this  mnn  are  conspicuous 
in  the  documents  he  fretjuently  drew 
npi  thon^h  he  rose  no  higher  than  a 
commissionership  of  abbey  lands,  and 
to  tlie  imistershij)  of  tlio  rolls.  Tiie 
earliest  letters  of  him  and  his  son, 
ftiior  to  the  fevolt  of  Sir  Thonus, 
tentli  earl  of  Kildare,  show  the  eager 
part  they  took  in  breaking  down  the 
Geraldine  power.  The  father  seems 
to  have  been  employed  1^  Cardinal 
Wnlsry  to  discover  the  siijtjio.'jctl  troa- 
feonal)l(i  conduct  of  the  ninth  Kildare 
and  his  abettors ;  and  so  notorious 
was  he  for  setting  mares  for  wild  oon> 
spirators,  that  lic  peems  to  have  brcn 
known  by  the  suubriquet  of  *'the 
Irish  plover-taker."  After  the  rash 
revolt  of  the  young  GeniM;i  r  M'rfroy 
hivl  been  quellcrl,  the  two  (Jovvleys 
aicted  as  Lord  Ormondes  political 
iil^nts,  whenever  he  wm  eheent  at 
court,  and  took  active  part  in  raca- 
bures  for  the  "  plantation,"  as  it  was 
termed,  of  part  of  the  0  Conors* 
country.  The  father  drew  up  the 
act  for  confiscating  the  laTuls  of  this 
clan,  and  the  son,  nuido  soliritor-j,'en- 
eral  in  ir)37,  aiul  in  ir>48  surveyor- 
generat,  was  continuaUy  employea  in 
seouestrations. 

In  1537,  Brian  O'Conor,  chief  of 
hie  nation,  having  failed  to  pay  a  fine 
imp()sod  on  him,'  of  800  COWS,  and 
liaviii^  also  failed  to  kerp  pfare  with 
the  King's  subjects,  wa«  sutklenly  in- 
vaded by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  and  siege  was  laid  to  the  newly 
erected  fortress  of  stone,  the  Dyniraii, 
which  is  declared  to  be,  by  reason  of 
its  natitral  and  artificial  atrength, 
"  tlie  .stron^jest  hold"  the  viceroy  had 
seen  in  Irelanri.  Built  in  a  morass, 
surrounded  by  gre;it  ditclic^  ana 
waters,  and  environed  by  bogs  and 
marshes  for  five  niili-.s,  it  eouM  not 
Ijc  approached  until  the  soldiery  had 
laid  down,  for  most  of  the  di.stanec,  a 
cansewayof  hurdles  and  fuggota.  The 
plarf  >v;is  warded  by  about  forty  men, 
who,  imug  provided  with  matchlocks, 
then  scarce  weapons,  made  a  stent 
defence.  The  assailants,  diuing  three 
days,  which  it  took  to  lirinjr  up  a  few 
battering  pieces,  gained  the  court- 
yard, and,  as  soon  as  a  breach  waa 
etfected,  took  the  house  by  .storm,  put 
evexy  man  to  the  sword,  and  set  up 


their  heads  on  stakes,  "for,"  says  the 
de^uutch,  "a  show  to  O'Conor,"  to 
let  him  see  that  his  brave  comoany  of 
gunners  was  put  an  end  to.  1  he  ca.s- 
tle  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  vice- 
roy justly  coiLsidering  that  so  strong 
a  place  snould  not  be  possessed  by  a 
subject;  and  the  entire  conrtrv  of 
the  clan  was  ravaged:  "  so,"  obt^erved 
his  exeeUeney,  *'O*0onor  had  never 
such  cause  to  know  the  king,  our 
master,  as  he  hath  now,  since  he  was 
bom." 

This  severe  lesson  was  wanted,  and 

easily  tauirht,  for  the  Crown  cannon, 
those  royal  "  iteacc-makcrs,"  as  they 
were  pleasantly  termed,  were  able  to 
make  short  work  of  battlements  and 
rrenellations.  The  Irish  kings  had 
only  begim  to  fortify  themselves  by 
building  castles  about  this  time,  or  a 
little  oarlier— the  very  epoch  when 
ordnance  came  into  use.  Subse- 
quently, perceiving  their  mistake, 
tneur  first  step,  '*on  going  out,"  was 
to  break  down  their  own  fortresses, 
in  onler  that  those  buildings  shmiM 
not  serve  as  garrisons  for  the  forces 
that  would  be  sent  against  them ;  and 
the  next  step  was  to  ^'o  into  the  bogs 
and  woods,  where  thev  could  not 
easily  be  attacketl,  and  whence,  if 
pnrsued,  they  could  retire  to  the  still 
less  acct'ssible  position  of  some  i.sland 
in  one  of  their  numerous  lakes.  This 
strategic  system,  far  more  suitable 
than  the  attempt  to  defend  stone 
walls,  liad  ])een  long  practised  by  the 
O'Conors,  whose  territory  was  no- 
torious for  the  impenetrable  character 
of  its  fastnesses. 

Acting  on  the  policy  of  divide  and 
commandj  the  viceroy  set  up  the  de- 
feated chiers  brother,  and  tanist,  or 
successor-elert,  Cahir  the  Red,  iis  a 
sup])oscd  loyal  head  of  the  clan,  gave 
him  Bracklaud  Castle  as  a  residence, 
recommended  that  he  should  be  raisoci 
to  the  peerage,  and  en*!*  nvonred  to 
induce  the  Earl  of  OrmondG  to  join 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
ill-fated  tribe,  but  without  success; 
for,  though  this  noblcmnTrs  local  vigi- 
lance could  have  harasbcii  an  enemy 
terribly,  he  refused  to  prosecute  this 
ancient  race,  probably  from  motives 
of  compassion.  On  this  point,  Sir 
Francis  Herbert,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer, writes  to  the  Dukeof  Norfdtk : — 

"For  this  time  present,  we  have  no 
war  wiih  no  Irys  man,  except  O'Conor 
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and  Us  liratlMr  Cahir,  wifh  ▼hom  wo 

are  at  truce  for  fifteen  days.  This  Cahir 
hath  traitorously  deccivtAl  my  lord  de- 
iraty,  in  leaving  the  King's  service  and 
loining  his  brother.  But  the  last  host- 
ing my  lord  made  in  U'Conor's  country 
hath  punished  him  well.  I  do  think, 
that  rf  my  Lord  of  Ormonde  and  my 
Lord  Butler  would  endeavour  them- 
mIvW^  vHh  fervent  desire,  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  O'Conors  out  of  this 
country,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  wouli 
h»  li|^t  MOD  done.  For  if  they  were  to 
make  sore  war  in  th.- l)ak«iiie  of  ()  Co- 
nor's country,  with  the  aid  of  O'Carroll, 
who  it  my  Lord  of  Ormonde's  man 
and  son-in-law,  and  with  the  aid  of 
M'Gilpatrick,  O'Conor  durst  not  abide 
In  hia oonntry.  Alas!  my  lord  duke;  it 
il  tijtty  that  that  Rwd  country  is  not 
reformed  and  enbabited  with  good  Eng- 

The  writer,  a  knight  of  noble  family, 
WBBTewardedforhisTigourin  the  work 

of  colonization  by  a  grant  of  Durrow 
Abbey ;  and,  indeed,  he  and  hisfellow- 
eettlera  rendered  civilizing;  Hervicej  for 
Ktehwu  the  warlike  and  plundering 
ehaiacter  of  tlic  wild  Gaol  lurking  in 
the  forests  skirting  the  old  Saxon  co- 
lony, that  neither  could  the  King's 
peace  Ik?  preaenred^nor  industrj-  carried 
on.  Of  Ins  son,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  a 
biting  jest  has  been  preserved,  at  the 
time  of  an  attempt  to  set  up  the 
cUonu  of  Mary  of  Scotland  against 
those  of  Elizalx'th,  when  the  knight, 
astonished  at  hearing  the  uamea  of  a 
number  of  the  hoWty  who  were 
known  to  he  nn&TOurable  to  the 
queen  in  poRsession,  oxilaiinod— 
*^  'S  death  1  tnere  are  as  many  trait^jrs 
in  the  oonrt  of  EngUnd  as  in  my 
woods  of  Durrow !" 

O'Conor,  his  country  still  smoking 
and  desolate,  had  secreted  himself 
from  the  rage  of  the  soldiery  in  his 
strongest  island,  Inisloghcowyr,  where 
he  lay  until  their  departure ;  and  soon 
after,  Lord  Leonard  reports  that  the 
ehatterad  chieftain  was  creeping  from 
oiiehou.so  to  another  of  his  old  friends, 
attended,  not  as  of  old,  by  a  train  of 
honemen,  but  merely  by  four  boys, 
'*mofe  likiB,*'  says  the  writer,  "  a  beg- 
gar, than  one  that  was  captain  and 
ruler  of  a  country."  Lord  Leonard's 
hearty  however,  repented  of,  as  he 
himself  terms  it,  "the  cmel  and  ex- 
treme handling"  U)  which  he  Ir.ul  sub- 
jected Brian  O'Conor;  and,  having 

jiadaaintem0irwtthhim,cflithebof^ 


der  of  the  devastated  dirtrict,  he  gives 

a  picturcHf^ne  accoimt  of  this  "parlia- 
ment  with  O  Conor"  in  the  open  tieMs 
of  OflUy,  on  the  Snd  Maroh,  lft3& 

The  viceroy  marched  to  the  pwoa  of 
meeting  with  a  force  of  800  horse  and 
foot,  and,  selecting  half  this  number 
as  a  guard,  rode  to  the  mdeiveM^ 
first  taking  the  pfeoilltioil  to  recon- 
noitre, lest  the  dan  might  have  laid 
an  ambush.  The  chieftain  was  only 
|»emiitted  to  have  a  train  of  twdfe 
norsemen,  and  for  further  security, 
gave  up  two  of  his  sons  and  hia  chap- 
lain as  hostages.  When  he  was  sup- 
posed to  IwYe  reached  the  appointed 
spot,  a  spy  returned  to  I^ord  I^^onarfl, 
to  reassure  him ;  on  which,  after  pro- 
chunation  to  the  troops  that  no  man, 
on  ]):iinof  death,  should  stir,  unless 
Lord  Ix»onard's  trumpeter  blew  the 
ahirum.  his  lordship  rode  up,  also  at- 
tended oy  twelrehorsemen.  wdlarmed 
with  bows,  spears,  and  firelocks,  while 
the  Irish  lord's  guard  were  defenceless. 
On  meeting,  the  humbled  chieftain 
made  due  reverence  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown;  and  goingto  Dublin, 
and  submitting  iiimHelt'  to  mercy,  was 
acknowledged  as  "  L(ird  of  Offaly." 
He  then  renounced  all  claim  to  extort 
b]a(  k  rent  from  the  EngUshry,  and 
made  earnest  petition  to  receive  a 
charter-grant  of  his  country,  being 
eager  to  hold  it  as  a  fief,  by  payment 
of  a  considiTablc  rent,  and  also  to 
secure  the  peerage  oli'ered  to  his  bro- 
ther for  himself. 
If  this  request,  which  was  the  same 
many  a  native  lord  of  the  time  pre- 
ferred to  government,  could  reason- 
ably have  Been  grsnted,  the  petitioner 
might  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  hia  descendnits  have  become  as 
loyal  and  i)eaceful  as  did  those  of 
every  other  GkMlic  chief  who  was  simi- 
larly favoured  But  besides  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  of  the  land  was 
already  parcelled  out  in  intent  among 
the  Herberts,  BaningtOD&  Oowleyi, 
and  other  courtiers,  mucn  jealousy 
would  have  been  felt  among  the  clan, 
if  thdr  ootmtry  had  been  bratowed,  as 
an  hereditary  estate,  on  their  elected^ 
inhereditary  king,  whose  brother  and 
successor  elect,  Ked  Cahir.  appears  to 
have  partienlarl^  oppoeea  maw  enefa 
absorjHion.  This  tanist  havng  be- 
come hateiful  to  his  Esau  of  an  elder 
brother,  the  chieftain,  combining  with 
thecapteinoftheneaiMlganiaoBfWil 
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out  a  band  composed  of  English  match- 
lockmeu  and  bis  own  kcnie,  who 
*' hunted  the  said  Oidiir  into  a  strong 
hoMsc,"  whore  they  set  "spief,"  wlio 
were  provided  with  haauguns  and 
lij^tea  matches,  to  watch  lest  he 
Mould  esr:i{)e  ;  this  he  Boon  effected, 
in  his  shirt,  and  narrowly  with 
life,  but  Burreudered  next  day,  and 
made  hie  BobmieBion.  These  effects 
of  gunpowder  produced  such  cabn, 
that  Herbert  ventured  to  take  a  lease 
from  the  Crown  of  part  of  tlie  for- 
feited Qenddiue  property.  A  halcyon 
period  ensued,  wficn  settlers  on  that 
sequestrated  estate  began  hnildiiit; 
houacs  and  collectiiig  cattle;  but  it 
did  not  last  two  summers.  The  at- 
tainted heir  of  KiMarc,  whrt  wa«.  as 
it  were,  the  Pretender  of  the  u%y, 
havhig  escaped  to  France,  aid  from 
that  country  was  expected  to  restore 
him;  an.l  in  February,  inio,  Walter 
Cowley  reporta  that  there  is  much 
talk  and  clatter  among  the  Irishry 
about  a  meeting  in  Paria  of  the  Em- 

^E of  (iermany  with  the  French 
;  for,  says  he,  these  rebellious 
.  elieinwait  like  ravishing  wolves 
the  o|ip()rtunity  of  foreign  war 
a^aitist  Lughind.  Wherefore,  con- 
cludes he,  it  a  sudden  attack  were 
made  on  them,  it  would  teach  them 
to  rrpnsc  less  faith  in  such  chances  for 
the  future.  O  Uouor,  however,  was 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword.  Invad- 
loff  the  Pile,  he  burnt  the  town  of 
Kudare,  and  took  its  castle;  and  soon 
after.  Biobert  Cowley  had  to  rej>ort. 
in  a  letter  of  news  to  the  Duke  ot 
Norfolk,*  that  the  same  insurrection- 
ary leader  had  surprised  Castle  J ordan, 
one  of  the  King  s  garrisons,  by  the 
Diligence  of  tiie  constable ;  and  har* 
ing  carried  ofi'  the  warders  as  prisonere 
to  his  forest  fa-stnesses,  haa  caused 
the  fortress  to  be  de:4troyed.  Another 
government  hosting  again  reduced 
nim,and  liis  eaniest  wish  to  be  created 
a  baron  was  signified  to  the  Crown. 

Wiiiistat  courts  in  the  year  1541, 
Robert  Cowley  drew  up  an  admirnblo 
paper,  entitled  a  "Plan  for  the  Re- 
formation of  Ireland.''  Uis  lon^  ex- 
perience and  statesmanlike  mindf  en- 
abling  him  to  foresee  the  great  Sffld 
protracted  difficulty  of  reducing  the 


Irish,  jndginc;  by  past  examples  of 
tlicir  desperate  resistance  to  attempts 
to  drive  tliem  from  their  lands,  he 
recommended  a  merciful  policy,  by 
proposing  that  the  Crown  should  ac- 
cept them  as  snlnects,  and  raise  their 
chiefii  to  feudal  dignities— a  concilia- 
tory system,  whieTi,  as  he  remarks, 
had  produced  among  the  Wehh  |jeo- 
ple  the  happy  fhdts  of  loyalty  and 
peace.  Some  paragraphs  in  this  mas- 
terly paper  so  graphically  elucidate 
the  character  and  condition  of  the 
peo]ile  his  measures  were  cslcalAted 
t  o  tame  and  dviUse,  as  to  merit  quo- 
tation : 

"Iriohiuen,"  says  he»  "will  never  b© 
oonquered  by  rigorou  war.   They  caa 

«tifTVr  ?omucT)  h:in]iic>?.  to  lie  in  the  field, 
eutiug  roots  and  drinking  water ;  and  are 
to  li^t  and  nimble,  ever  ready  to  fight 
or  floo.  as  mo?t  advantn^reoiis,  tliat  a 
groat  ariuy  against  them  were  a  charge 
in  Tain.  They  have  pregnant,  subtle 
vrits.  arc  oloriucnt,  and  marveUooB  na- 
tural in  corny naunce." 

Tliat  is  to  say,  artless  and  straight- 
forwaid  in  their  commuuicalious  with 
the  English. 

•'They  must  be  inBtnicted,"  continues 
Cowley,  "  that  the  King  intends  not  to 
exile,  banish,  ur  destroy  them,  but  would 
be  content  that  every  one  of  them  should 
enjoy  his  possessions,  by  their  taking 
them  in  fee  of  the  Crown,  aa  O'Donnell 
hath  iloiie,  and  O'Neill  is  crying  to  do, 
and  to  become  his  loyal  subjects,  obe<lient 
to  his  laws,  forsaking  their  own  laws, 
cuiitomB,  and  habits,  and  si  ttinj:  their 
children  to  learn  our  language."  liy 
such  an  acceptance,  he  concludes,  of  the 
feudal,  hereditary  system  of  succession, 
*'  their  children  will  inherit  their  posses- 
sions ;  whereas,  under  the  clan  system, 
the  sons  seldom  inherit,  but  t!ic  tanist, 
or  elected  successor  to  the  chieftaincy, 
takes  the  lands,  and  the  children  of  the 
late  chief  are  reduced  to  povwlgr  and 
misery." 

No  wonder,  when  the  inheritance  of 
the  sons  of  proud  Gaelic  kings  was 
nothing  but  their  swords,  if  these 
were  sometimes  turned  against  the 
king  in  possession,  and  sometimes 
against  auy  one  from  whom  mere  sus- 
tenance could  he  wzeociked. 

In  1544,  danger  9gitak  loomed  from 
the  coast  of  France^  news  coming  that 
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au  tu  iay  of  15,(hK)  men  was  gut  licrcd  enmity  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
at  Brest)  with  the  deeigii  of  support-  Walter  Cowley,  dated  1646,  in  which 

iiiLT  the  prctcnsinns  of  young  OiTald,  he  repeats  an  angry  conversation  be- 
son  of  the  attainted  Kildare.  On  this  twcon  the  Viceroy  and  O'Coimn:,  to 
intelligence,  the  harasaed  native  lords,   this  effect : — 

O'Conor  and  O'More,  took  courage  ;  ..That hauglity.  proud  gentleman, th« 
find  the  latter,  K<-»ry,  chiettain  of  Earl  of  Ormond,  accuseth  me,  for  thy 
Leix,  the  r^ou  now  the  Queen's  take ;  but  I  tell  you  that  if  you  repair 
Oounty,  sets  forth,  in  an  eloquent  me-  to  England  with  him  and  his  adherentt, 
morial,  the  services  he  and  his  anccs-  yon  shnll  8oc  some  of  thek  flit  neda 
toi-s  had  performed  to  the  Crown,   stricken  off!" 

and  vehemently  remonstrates  against  The  Earl  met,  immediately  after,  \*'ith 
the  i^jiutioe  of  disposBeesing  him  of  atragic  end,  though  not  on  the  scaftbld, 
his  ancient  patrimony.  In  the  year  but  a  fate  lessfrefiuent;  having  been, 
following,  tlie  government  reeom-  with  the  steward  of  his  housi  liold, 
mended  the  kin^j  to  raise  Brian  O  Co-  and  many  others  of  lus  followers,  poi- 
nor  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  be-  soned  atsoi^fttEly  House,  in  Hol- 
C.111SC,  (d)sen  o  they,  "he  is  always  bom,  on  the  17th October,  154G.  Tlius 
had  in  grcjit  estimation  among  Irisli-  perislied  .Fames,  ninth  earl  of  this  il- 
men;  and  hath  kept  honest  peace  lustrious  house,  to  which  the  stigma 
with  the  king's  subjects  those  three  of  attainder  htA  never  beoi  affiled, 
or  four  years  past."  But  it  is  remark-  The  death  of  his  sovereign  occurred  at 
able  that  this  elected  ruler  desired  nearly  the  sjime  time.  Early  in  1548, 
that  the  peerage  should  be  conferred  the  two  menaced  chiefs,  O'Oouor  and 
only  for  bis  lif( ,  "whereof,"  says  the  O'More,  proceeded  across  sea  to  the 
despatch,  "we  bcverj'glad,  forthcrc-  court  of  the  new  monarch,  Etlward 
by  his  brother,  Cahir,  who  liath  al-  VI.,  where  they  hoix-d  to  obtam 
ways  served  the  Grown  when  the  mcrcv.  Butthedesignof  omfiscating 
other  was  an  offender,  is  not  excluded  their  patrimoniee  and  granting  the 
to  succeed  him  in  tliat  seigniory,  land  in  lots  to  colonizers  was  con- 
whereunto  by  custom  he  is  entitled."   firmed,  and  <iuickly  cairied  into  exe- 

The  prudent  policy  by  which,  as  cution. 
also  in  Scotlanil,  brothers  took  dif-  Two  Ibrte  were  hastily  oonstnicted 
ferent  sides,  to  secure  the  family  pro-  to  serve  as  garrisons,  one  in  each  dis- 
perty,  was  not  sutiicient  to  preserve  trict:  namely,  "the  fort  of  Faly,"on 
an  estate  in  this  conntiy,  where  clans-  the  rite  of  CrOonoi's  rained  castle,  to 
men  were  less  under  crmtn.!,  and  wliich  the  name  of  "the  Governor," 
where  the  process  of  engrafting  the  in  hmiour  of  the  Virerov.  SirE<Iward 
fondallaw  of  hereditary  succession  Kellingham,  wasaft<3rw^ardsgiven:the 
upon  the  tanistic  custom  of  election  other  entrenched  camp  was  fist  cafled 
priNluced  little,  for  a  century,  Imt  "thefortofI^ix,"andafterwards  "the 
facrccr  feuda  at  home,  and  desperate  Protector,"  in  honour  of  tlic  Duke  of 
forays  abroad.  Somerset.   A  nu mbcr  of  English  uen- 

In  the  lastyearofHenry  the  Eighth's  tlenien  came  over  to  take  part  in  the 
reign,  Walter  Cowley,  Solicitor  ! Jeiie-  hoprfid  scheme  of  cohmization, among 
ral,  got  into  trouble,  was  dismissed  whom  may  be  mentioned  liarrington, 
from  his  olhce,  and  imprisoned  in  the  ancestor  of  the  witty  Sir  Jcniah,  whose 
Tower.  The  editor  of  tlie  State  Papers,  "Personal  Reminiscences"  form  one 
m  a  bnef  accountof  the  matter,  given  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  niav 
as  a  note  to  letters  written  by  Cowley  be  read ;  Francis  Cosby,  a  brave  and 
dunnghismcarceration,  explains  that  distingnished  man;  John  Brereton, 
he  was  a  t(K)l  in  the  hands  of  Chan-  from  Staffordshiw;  and  some Piggotts 
cdior  Allen,  a  veteran,  crafty  official,  and  Hovendens,  or  Oviii- 'tons:  all 
who  had  been  an  instrutnent  of  the  stout  Siixon  gentlemen,  aid  certain 
rum  of  the  house  of  Kildare,  and  of  support  from  goverament  in  their 
who,  at  this  penod,  fomented  discord  perilous  undertaking.  Beyond  com- 
betweeu  Vi^oy  St  Leger  and  Lord  parison,  the  tlamrers  thev  were  about 
Ormonde.  This  latter  mortal  feud  to  encounter  surj)a8scd  the  hazard  of 
arose  on  account  of  the  former  poa-  settling  among  Iroquois  or  Now  Zea- 
sensing,  through  Marv  Boleyn,  some  landers,  for  the  <  laels  of  Ireland  weio 
catateaciamied  by  the  latter;  and  thia  wuch  better  armed,  and  fer  niore  in- 
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tdUgentandoonngeous.  Some  of  the  was  to  prevent  a  single  Saxou  steer 
iiaftiivEDgliahiy,  or  Anglo-Irish,  ftom  fifom  gnuing  in  safety.  Thna^the  com- 
whose  experience  in  the  pe<  uliar  war-  mandant  on  the  boraers  excuses  him- 
fare  of  the  country  much  assistance  self  for  leaving  his  post  to  wait  on  the 
was  expected,  joined  the  enterprise,  vioeroy,  by  stating  that  every  second 
and  among  these  may  be  reckoned  night,  and  8ometimesnightaftornight» 
Richard  Aylraer,  ancestor  of  the  peer  he  iscunstrained  to  answer  to  war-cries 
of  this  name,  and  Keymond  Fitz-  and  watch-fires,  both  on  horseback 
gerald,  a  powerful  and  spirited  young  and  on  foot ;  for  that  the  two  tfaieat- 
chief  Besides  these  was  Henry  Cow-  enedchiefsweniipinanna.atthehead 
ley,  who  is  «atV/ by  the  i>eerage-l>ooks  of  twenty-four  horse  and  50()  font, 
to  be  son  of  tlie  Solicitor-General,  and  and  intending  to  hire  a  uuml>er  of 
whosenamc isinditl'erentlyspeltColley  profesdooal soldiers, called  gsdioglass- 
or  Cowley,  with  tlie  disregard  of  or-  es.  Tlien  came  a  despatch,  annonnc- 
thography  common  to  the  age.  This  ing  that  O'More  hacl  taken  a  Inr^e 
vouug  officer  had  already  distinguished  prey  of  cattle  from  the  king's  .sub- 
himself,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  lects,  and,  determining  to  prosecute 
diplomatic  mission  of  making  offers  his  defensive  war  with  spirit,  liad 
of  '"comfort"  to  one  of  the  harassed  endeavoured  to  seduce  some  natiM; 
ehleftains,  to  indnee  aubmissioii.  soldiery  hi  the  service  of  the  crown, 
The  fame  of  commencing  this  great  by  offering  them  "  Ukea  jolly  fellow," 
work  of  colonization  in  earnest  was  says  the  writer,  six]>ence  a  day,  and 
given  to  Sir  Edward  Bellmgham,  a  other  wages  to  their  officers  acconl- 
wise  and  vigorons  viceroy.  The  Arch-  ine  to  their  dc^gree.  This  attempt  to 
bishop  of  Cashel  writes  to  Protector  enlist  those  Irish  sepoys  failed. 
Somerset,  staling  that  he  has  done  Fort  Govenior  w;us  to  be  surprised 
his  best  for  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  destroyed,  for  this  bridJe  on 
and  declaring  his  oninion  that**  Bell-  plundering  practices  was  as  sore  in 
ingluim  has  o])*Mu-(i  the  very  gat(^  of  the  eyes  of  these  Gaels  as  Fort  Wil- 
the  right  reforniation  Jiud,  next  Ham  in  the  Highlands  was  to  a  Scot - 
summer,  another  archl^isiutp  conipli-  tish  Rob  Roy.  With  this  obiect,  the 
ments  this  social  reformer  on  the  fact  insurgent  tribes  held  mors  than  one 
that  the  renown  of  his  jitocet'din^s  is  coiifcrcnee  in  the  CTeat  wood  of  Ijcix, 
**  divolgated  "  throughout  the  king-  where  they  genertdly  remained,  fort i- 
dora,  to  the  great  danntinji^  of  mis-  fled  in  tnm  manner,  having  con- 
doers.    However,  by  oj)ening  that  structed  a  timber  camft strengthened 

5 ate,  the  door  of  the  Irish  temjjle  of  by  brea.><tw(«rks  of  trees,  which  tliey 
anus  was  also  thrown  open,  and  the  hml  felled  and  piled  together,  inter- 
exaspNBrated  and  desperate  natives  lacing  the  boogns  so  as  to  mm  im- 
kept  it  wide  for  fifty  years.  "Walter  penetrable  Uarriers.  In  the  month 
Cowley  is  inu<'h  commended  in  the  of  August,  the  viceroy  prepared  to 
prelate's  letter,  for  his  zeal  in  expos-  march  down  and  invest  tnia  rude  en- 
mg  abuses ;  and  after  long  durance  campment,  and  of  sneh  importance 
in  the  Tower,  on  the  death  of  his  did  he  ilecin  the  steps  he  mtended 
father  he  was  released,  and  returned  for  hewing  a  wav  through  the  vast 
to  the  former  scenes  of  his  active  and  fastne^.  that,  upbraiding  the  Mavor 
serviceable  life.  Bellingham,  who  is  of  Dublin  for  negligence  in  not  nir- 
averred  to  have  struck  the  right  chord  nishing  supjdies,  he  declares  it  were 
for  putting  the  Irish  harp  in  tune,  better  that  the  bulk  of  the  harvest  in 
commenced  an  animated  correspond-  the  metropolitan  county  should  |)er- 
moe  with  the  settlers  in  the  new  ish  nncat,  than  the  purpose  of  cut- 
colony,  some  of  whose  despatches  ting  passes  throu^di  the  rebels'  wood 
give  uvely  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  be  delayed.  Dui  iug  that  month  be 
settlement  Broadly  viewed,  all  the  obtainea  a  signal  victory  over  the  in- 
land west  of  the  river  Barrow,  from  surgents.  The  defeated  band,  in  rc- 
the  town  of  Carlowto  Castle-Carberj',  venge,  made  a  raid  into  the  Engh>h 
and  backward  to  the  Shannon,  was  Pale ;  burnt  and  destroyed,  and  slew 
waste.  There  were  but  two  dvuised  man,  woman,  and  child  tnrongfaoiit 
spots,  the  new  forts.  Dysart  was  a  wide  district ;  but,  in  returning  to 
a  de.sert,  as  its  name  implies,  and  all  their  fastnesses,  were  met,  "in  their 
around  biiuv  Bloom  a  desolate  wilder-  ^eatest  pride,  and  where  they  never 
hm  The  oltjeet  of  the  invaded  dans  thought  BogpUehnMii  warn  uiek 
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them."  when,  falliiug  upon  them,  the 
Engluh  force  retaliatea  upon  tiiem 

the  cruel  iiiy^,'e  some  of  the  hapless 
colonists  hiui  felt  at  their  hands. 
''More  wood-kerne  were  slain  that 
dasr,"  boeeted  Bellingham,  **than  the 
oldest  man  in  Ireland  ever  saw  be- 
fore." Familiar  as  the  vfwd  "  kerne" 
may  be,  from  frequent  allusions  in 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  to  these 
"rough,  rug-headed"  warriors,  their 
appearance  and  peculiarities  are  not 
so  well  known  but  that  the  following 
description  of  them  may  he  quoted 
from  a  doggrel  poem  of  the  day,  in- 
dited by  John  Derrick,  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  rhilip  Sydney,  whose  military 
mannen  ditferod  diametrically  from 
the  unchivalrous  comluct  of  these 
kerne,  since  according  to  our  poet,  the 
"  exercises  of  wood-l^me"  were  after 
this  sort:— 


fought  undefended  by  armoar  againit 
ihe  stout  SsjEon  men-at-anns,  who 

were  covered  with  pkted  steel  The 
more  savage — such  ^'wretched  kerne" 
as  they  at  whom  Macduff  could  not 
strike,  wwe  no  better  protected  ftem 

blows  on  the  head  than  by  the  bush 
of  hair  nature  gave  them,  which  they 
rendered  thick  and  matted  for  that 
usefid  pnrpose,  and  called  their 
"glibb,"  in  this  resembling  the  Red- 
shank wanioxs  deaoribed  in  "Mar- 
miou": — 

*'  WUd,  through  their  red  or  able  bur 
Looked  oat  tb«r  tfi^  irilh 


To  robb«,  1 
take  nit. 

With  lln.  ««ofdo»  ud  axm,  ih«w  Iniaton 

are  pro^t ; 

Thei  take  no  corapasaiou  of  men,  children, 

or  wive«, 

But  joj  irhan  Umj  do  tham deprive  of  tbeir 

This  quaint  poem  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  apparel  and  guise  of  these 
sylvan  robbers,  whose  "  manners," 
says  the  poet,  "are  more  stranger  than 
their  appaieL*'  Hke  the  bonder 
moss-tnx^wrs,  it  was 

"TMr  gain,  their  glory,  tbeir  delight, 
To  aloap  the  day,  maiuod  the  night, 
(yornMNuttaln, 


Deriving  their  name  from  Cei^eme. 
or  eatannTbattle-men—the  wildest  of 
them,  making  the  woods  their  abode 
and  fastness,  were  styled  "wood- 
kerne."  Their  most  rsnutricabile  traits 
were  so  notorious  at  the  time  the 
bard  of  Avon  wrote  his  imi)eri8hable 
dramas,  as  to  bo  found  in  the  manv 
edthets  he  applies  to  '^uneiyiL" 
"skipping,"  "shag-haired,"  "crafty" 
kerne.  Such  atljectivc^  are  the  re- 
verse of  complimentary  to  those  an- 
cient countrymen  of  ours,  who,  how- 
ever, performed  such  notable  historic 
parts,  that  we  must  take  their  me- 
mory OS  we  find  it.  If  not  sweetly 
savoured,  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  its 
truth  to  any  modem  attempt  to  de- 
pict them  in  soft  and  fanciful  colours. 
They  gloried  in  their  rudeness,  living 
when  roughness  was  the  essential^ 
grand  virtue  of  tljo  time.  Of  bravery 
tuey  mode  no  false  boast,  for  they 


Some,  however,  who  had  succeeded  hi 

slaying'  red  soldiers  by  ciittiiigoff  their 
heatls — fur  they  thought  no  man  dead, 
or  "kilt  quite,"  until  his  head  was 
off— wore  the  morrions,  or  skull-caps, 
taken  from  the  slain.  Tlins  N'arioufly 

Sroviiled,  they  are  depicted  by  the 
oggrcl  poet : — 

With  writhed  glibbot,  like  wicked  Bpritei; 
With  visaf'e  rough  and  stemoj 
With  iknllB  upon  thoir  polls, 
loitetd  of  civil  capB ; 
Wifh  apenrs  in  band,  andi 
To  \mx  utl  after^btppea. 
With  jackets  lon^  aod  f  ~ 
To  ahriDad  simnlicitio ; 
noagh  spitoAiI  dirti^  which  tfaajdo  Imst, 
Import  ioiquitia.** 

Oar  poet  completes  this  portraiture 
by  saying  that  the  shirt  worn  by  these 

Gaels  uas 

**  Vcrie  strange,  not  reaching  below  tbe  thigb. 
And  pleated  u  tiucklT     tilt  alMli  «am 

fie,-' 

forming,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  Idlt, 
which,  being  made  of  ooaise  mi- 
bleaehed  linen,  was  a  strong  and,  at 
the  same  time,  light  garment,  and 
very  commonly,  during  summer,  the 
only  one  worn  by  these  fiee  aadeanft 
light  0*  heel  militants.  In  saeseea- 
ing  verses  he  describes  others — 

**  With  mantella  doDBC  nnto  the  skoi^ 

To  lappe  them  in  by  night ; 
'With  i!}><>.irc<i.  and  sworda,  and  Utilt  doila 

To  sbecld  them  from  deipidii. 
And  let  .some  have  thoIr  liNMMiCiUMS 

To  nimble  thighg  nnnezte, 
With  aal'er  meanes  to  daonce  the  boKges, 

WhontiMlbyflMisnvixl.** 

So  wrote  the  dogpel  poet,  assisjked, 
no  doubt,  by  English  martialists, 
whose  wounds,  received  from  the 
swords,  pikes,  and  darts  of  the  men 
thus  satirized,  were  smarting  at  the 
time  they  took  up  pen  and  parable 
against  tnem.  The  very  anger  evi* 
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dent  in  this  attempt  to  ridicule  the  expelling  of  all  BBjHilwiim  oofte  of 

Irish,  proves  they  were  not  coutemp-  thia  Beoune.'* 
tible  opponents  in  the  field.  Among 

the  many  testtmonies  that  could  be  George  Parva  proeeeded  to  Edin- 

cited  as  honourable  to  tlie  soldierly  burgh,  where  he  was  known  as  "  the 
qualities  of  the.so  light  troops,  may  Iriflhe  Ambaaaador,"  his  miflsion  being 
be  quoted  a  joint  letter  from  Sir  toobtainaidfortiiemalcoiiteirtiiiitWS 
Fniucia  Drake  and  the  famous  general,  country.  Edward  the  Sixth's  gorem- 
Sir  John  Norris,  laraontiiii,'  tlie  want  nient,  thus  threatened  with  invasion, 
of  Irish  kerne  in  the  expedition  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  defenc^ 
Gonuma,  after  an  engagement  in  andprooeeded^topiiiiiBhthetarboIeiii 
which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  O'Conors  by  taking  steps  for  seques- 
and  would  have  sustained  greater  loss  trating  their  land.  On  the  U>th  No- 
had  these  agile  soldiers  been  present  vember,  I55a  "  Walter  Cowley,  of 
to jmnne  them.  Waterford.  His  Highnesses  General 

In  155().  the  Colonial  Govanment  Sun  eiour/'  romploted  "  The  survey 

wrote  to  the  Home  tiie  lordshv-p  and  domjTiion  of  Of- 

-Thi8  realm  is  like  to  bo  in  great  f^b',  with  other  the  pos^essionsand 

danger,  for  the  bruit  of  these  tWngs,  hereditaments  late  perteynmgto  Brian 

hath  so  already  elevated  them  of  the  O  (.onor,    late    Capytxvine  thereof, 

wyldc  Yrishe  that,  what  for  the  natural  which  now  are  seized  m  our  Sovereign 

hatred  they  bear  to  the  English  blood  Lord  the  ^m*s  handya"  This  ter- 

and  monarchic,  and  what  for  desire  of  rier  of  the  Clan  country  has  some 

lybertie  and  our  spoile,  thinking  if  the  cim'ous  particulars,  such  as  the  num- 

Frenchmen  and  Scotts  shulde  invade  ber  of  hawk's  nests  usual  in  the  woods, 

the  King's  natural  suiueots.  m  effect  for  a  fiaconwas  then  worth  iti  Weight 

MLTht;ii'^;t5^1,a^l^  i«  f  Irish  breed  ^aa 
strange,  hoping  the  Jninc  to  take  place,  f}^^  '"[^  to  the  king  and  his  cour- 
And.  on  the  other  side,  the  King's  said  tiers,  that  when,  at  this  time,  a  pro- 
subjects,  which  never  felt  nor  under-  posal  was  made  by  Gerald  Aylmer, 
stood  any  foreign  invasion,  but  per-  Sir  John  Travcrs,  and  others,  to  colo- 
ceyving  that  the  King's  father,  with  a  nizo  and  cultivate  T^^^ix,  r>r  O'IMore's 
few  in  nomber,  extinguished  the  tray-  country,  Irry, or  O'Duime's,  Slemargy, 
tor  Thos.  Fitzgerald,"  (Earl  of  Kildare)  and  other  pOflSeerions  of  the  former 
••being  by  parenteto  of  the  graatest  clan,  wliieh  were  then  wholly  wjiste, 
reDutatkm  and  power  here,  and  now  ^^^^  ^g-^^  ^  j^^^ 
Bithence  the  King,  our  nia.tt  r,  io  his  ^  -  p-^u-^fc,  o^^^  ioao«, 
tymehath  subdued O'Conor  and  O'More,  v'  goenawKS.  csome  leases  were 
and  acUeved  other  things,  whidi.  hi  prV"^^'^?,*^  various  gentlemen  Eng- 
their  reputation,  were  not  feasible  ne  '"»d  Anglo-Insh,  of  the  choicest 
possible,  now,  hearing  of  such  an  huge  lands  in  those  districts,  and,  among 
army  of  ErencthiBeii  to  prepare  to  arry  ve  others,  to  Henry  Cowley,  who  already 
here,  they  be  wonderftiUy  dismayed.**  farmed  the  manor  of  Carbery,  which 

In  conchiHion,  the  govemmont  l)Oi,'  h"'^  been  seized  from  the  Benning- 

that  O'Conor  may  he  detained  in  The  fine  feudal  castle  here, 

England,  considering  how  oft  he  has  whence.ui  the  fourteenth  century,  the 

been  an  offender,  and  that  no  "  recon-  Janjouf^kni.dit,  Sir  Piers  Bermingham, 

cyliation  could  wvnnr,  neither  otlie  ^"'^  according  to  a  curious  contem- 

ne  promysc  staye  him  to  abateyue  P^^Jiry  ballad,  often  ndden  into  the 

from  rebeUion,"  and  how  George  woods  to  hunt  O*0onor  «  as  man  doth 

p^ifM  hunt  a  hare,  was  now  again  inhabited 

♦•Hath  byn   us  apncireth  bv  the  "^J  »  modem  soldier,  commiflsiioned,  as 

taide  lettera  lailosed,  with  the  Frenche  Seneschal  of  the  King's  County,  to 

King,  was  his  eMeflb  man,  with  whome  execute  the  kSng'e  law.  Walter  Oow- 

nowe  the  said  Ochonour's  soune,  Cor-  ley,*  the  surveyor-general,  whom  we 

mock,  yi  jojned,  bothe  to  explore  the  cannot  consider  as  the  Seneschal'a 

I^enshe  ana  Seottes  intentyon  Ibr  tiw  ftther,  received  *  small  foe  ftrm,  and 


•In  1571,  •*  the  Bons  of  Walter  Cowley*'  clamed  interest  under  this  grant  to 
their  father,  which  had  been  renewed  to  them.  but.  by  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians,  had  been  lost.  This  record  seems  to  show  that  Sir  l^Siaj 
OoUey  waano  SOD,  at  the  pem0e4iooks  iiaveit^  of  the  sorreyor. 
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eeema  to  have  died  soon  after  the  com-  be  divided  between  nativee  and  set- 

pletion  of  his  iuiportant  survey^  or  he  tien ;  eadi  eenior  of  a  ie|it  was  to 

may  have  lieen  sluin  by  the  0  Conora  name  }k>w  many  men  he  would  be 
during  the  work,  which,  it  is  stated,  answerable  fur ;  English  laws  were  to 
he  performed  in  great  periL  In  point  fae  obeyed,  and  tbe  language  learned ; 
of  met,  no  service  could  be  of  more  and  the  Irish,  who  were  consigned  to 
danger  at  a  time  when  a  Sd^tnmch^  live  beyond  the  V)Og,  were  to  keep 
armed  with  a  note-book,  wiis  <iuite  as  river  fords  open,  and  cut  pajssesthrongli 
odioiiaasaTedaoldierGarryin<:;anMiteh-  every  forest  fiutneH.  Cheshiie,  liui* 
lock-  Up  to  the  winter  of  1552,  no-  cashire,  and  North  Wale«  wore  tn 
thing  had  been  done  towards  leasing  send  sturdy  eniii^rants,  who  should 
Olfa^i  which  is  reported  as  in  a  plant  industry  and  wealth  in  a  land 
waste  state.  Its  aged  chieftain  had  that  had  too  long  been  a  dangerous 
fled  into  the  north,  nopin^  to  obtain  wilderness.  And  the  Celt,  brought 
aid  from  Scotland,  and,  having  been  face  to  face  with  civiUzation,  had  to 
taken  prisoner,  lay  iucixrcerated  in  the  meet  the  two  alternatives^  of  either 
famoua"grate  inDu]»lint'iu*tle  ;  but  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  new 
"thelrish  Ambassador"  in  Ediiilnirfrh  settlement,  plundering  the  colonists 
contrived  to  scud  and  receive  mee-  and  putting  their  lives  in  jeopariiy 
sages,  and  on  one  occasion  alarm  was  until  ne  lost  his  own  life,  w  of  oeing 
cansed  by  infonnation  that  the  subtle  absorbed  by  the  assimilative  pfocssa 
emissary  had  sent  thcimprisone<l  chief  of  a  reundar  society.  Philosopnically 
a  ring,  which  was  deemed  a  tokeu  of  oontemulated,  the  struggle  was  not 
war.  The  old  man  made  an  attempt  so  much  between  man  imd  man,  Irish 
to  escape,  but  was  taken,  and  was  not  and  English,  as  between  the  clan 
set  at  lil>erty  until  Queen  Mary  ^avc  and  feudal  systems.  We  can  look  on 
it  him,  through  the  mediation  oi  his  that  long-decided  ({uarrel  with  equa- 
daughter.  nimity,  and  with  as  much  nacUaen 
Some  cxinsiderablc  settlements  wore  as  Lockslcy,  when  witnessing  **tho 
eftected  in  the  O'More's  country,  and  gentle  passaire  of  anus  at  Asmw,"  to 
the  grantees  had  done  the  easiest  part  applaud  a  slirowd  blow  strurk  by  a 
of  the  work  before  them,  in  construct-  Saxon  soldier,  and  a  straiglit  shot 
inii  ca.stlc's,  which  they  must  defend  sent  by  an  Irish  archer.  (Jei-tcs,  the 
for  their  lives;  building  tenants'  revenges  which  occurred  between  the 
houses,  which  were  soon  to  be  in  settlers  and  the  natives  were  terrible, 
flames ;  importing  cattle,  which  were  and  some,  as  the  killing  of  the  Cosbvs, 
sure  t(»  bo  ciirried  off ;  and  sowing  and  the  Mullaglunaat  ma-ssacre,  fte- 
com,  which  they  never  reaped.  The  came  traditionally  notorious.  Were 
work  of  colonization  had  not  pro-  we  to  sum  up  the  dreadful  details  of 
celled  ao  fast  in  Offidy ;  and  though  violence  on  each  i^idc,it  wcNddbshard 
the  crown  had  incurred  expenses  to  decide  on  which  it  was  worse ;  yet 
amounting  to  j£iui,(>ou,  equal  to  a  we  must  not  ignore  such  sanguinary 
mflUon  of  our  monev,  in  subduing  the  aooounts,  sinee  th^  fonn  nait  of  onr 
Mores  and  Conors^  hardly  a  goshawk  national  history :  and.  while  our  feel- 
had  been  receive<l  m  return.  Eagerly  ings  are  cnliatea  on  tne  side  of  civi- 
watching  the  turn  of  events,  and  lizjition,  tliey  are  as  reasonably 
counting  on  the  Roman  OathoUesym-  evoked  for  the  men  who  suffiared  at 
pathies  of  Queen  Mary— on  her  acces-  Midlaghmttst  as  for  those  who  were 
sion,  the  O'Mores  attacked  the  Eng-  massacred  at  Glencoc,  If,  inoiu*day, 
lish  planted  by  the  two  last  viceroys,  the  descendants  of  the  former  have 
and  put  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  not  lojral  good-witt  tike  the  poatoritj 
sword,  razing  the  caustics,  and  burning  of  the  lamTi  SO  mUch  the  WOiae  isff 
every  thing  to  the  giites  of  Dublin,  them. 

They  had  reckoned  without  their  so-  Queen  Mary,  in  her  indignation  at 
vereign,  for  the  Qtueen  instantly  or-  the  outbreak  of  these  two  central 
derea  the  recoloniiation  of  the  two  clans,  and  at  their  savage  conduct,  re- 
disputed  regions,  and  perpetuated  stored,  in  1554,  Gerald,  the  heir  of 
her  act  by  naming  one  the  King's  KildarfL  to  his  title,  with  the  design 
County,  after  her  (X)nsoi-t,  Philip  of  of  employing  this  nobleman  in  the 
Spain,  and  the  other  the  Queen's,  with  service  of  pacifVing  the  (  )  l  '(;nors; 
" rhiliiiBtown"  and  "Maryborough"  for  the  power  of  his  name  was  still 
for  their  towns.  The  land  was  to  enormous^  and  his  native  Urfeh  and 
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Rimiah  sympathies  inclined  liim  to 
denl  leniently  with  a  nice  long  allied 
and  tributaiy  to  his  hcnue.  AciHtnl- 
ingly  it  was  propofi^d  to  commit  the 
fort  in  Otfaly  to  his  (  ustody.  and  that 
of  Leizto  the  keeiuii-'  of  the  yonng 
and  celehrated  Earl  of  Orraond.  His 
lirst  step  waa  in  pursuance  of  a  tradi- 
tional policy,  to  brinff  all  the  seniors 
of  eept«  under  boncb  of  daunt ujh^, 
i.e.j  of  feudality  to  his  house;  and  on 
the  15th  December,  1556,  th^y  sur- 
rendered all  title  to  the  lands,  aiul 
submitted;  but Bubfiequently refusing 
to  appear,"sharp  war  waaproclainx  d 
against  them,  and  the  Earl  was  ordncd 
••to  follow  the  shiunty  to  the  utter- 
most." However,  the  insurgent  clans 
"(le^trnycd  and  burnt  their  GOimtrieBy 
saving  certain  forts." 

Durini;^  Queen  Mary's  short  reign 
the  conflict  wbs  incessant.  The  im- 
minence of  war  with  France  did 
not  serve  "the  wild  Irish."  whom 
theirambnasador  at  theSootosh  Court, 
romised  "to  bring  to  the  French 
ing's  devotion."  The  expatriated 
and  struggling  chiefs  of  the  ill-futcd 
Mores  and  Oonora  suffered  severely, 
and  their  men,  hunted  or  (Uitlawed, 
had  no  livelihood  left  but  tlirouj^h 
theft  and  robljery.  JBy  proclamation, 
no  man,  under  penalty  of  £100^  was 
to  nmintain  a  horfPTnan  or  kerne  of 
the  contested  territories,  because,  it  is 
obsenredin  this  document,  "although 
they  appear  civil  in  the  day,  they  re- 
lieve and  join  the  rebels  in  the  night." 
Some  did  not  even  make  a  civu  ap> 
pearanoe  in  the  day,  but  stealing  out 
of  their  haunts,  marked  snots  where 
to  come  and  make  the  niglit  hideous 
by  firing  stack  and  thatch,  and  carry- 
ing off  whatever  was  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  heavy.  In  1557  a  temporary 
check  was  put  to  these  outrat^es  by 
seizing!  ( 'onual  O'More,  who  claimed 
to  he  L>m[  of  Leix,  and  actually  cru- 
cifying hini  on  Iiei;3'liliti  Brid;,'e.  This 
horrible  punishment,  howevfr, 
no  longer  effect  than  hungin.:^  ;i  tugli- 
waijmian  at  Tyburn  had  on  his  breth- 
ren of  the  road.  On  the  18th  May 
following  the  iVlores  and  Conors  came 
in  troops  to  the  fort  in  Leix,  called 
"The  iTofcector,"  insnch  force  as  they 
had  never  shown  before,  intending  to 
make  a  prey  of  t  he  garrison  cattle.  Sir 
Heiury  Radcliflfe,  however,  with  siz^ 
soldiers  and  thirty  kerne,  rei^cued  most 
of  the  prey,  cxeept  a  few  heifers, 
which  too  wood -kerne,  carrying  them 
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olt  to  a  convenient  distance,  began  to 
"make  merry  on,"  until  their  mirth 
was  broken  in  upon  by  young  Cosby 
anfl  bix  po)f^icrs,  when  a  long  fight 
ensued,  in  Avhich  one  Kichard,  a  l^ut- 
tard  Geraldine,  and  a  Goliath  in 
strength  and  stature,  having  been 
slain  by  the  English  captain,  themeny- 
makers  fled. 

Theaccessionof  fSizabcth  promoted 
the  work  of  colonizati'Mi  (•oniriiencc'd 
by  her  .sister,  and  especiiiily  animated 
the  Englisii  bottlers,  who  were  mostly 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  Captain 
ITenry  Cowley  received  a  commission 
Xo  execute  martial  law  in  Ofl'aly  and 
the  adjaeent  districts.  Old  (Vl  'onor 
was  again  seized  and  conlln  J  in 
Dublin  Castle-  yet  .so  insecurely,  that 
on  the  8th  March,  1560.  he  ellected 
his  escape  at  night,  to  tue  dismay  of 
the  Lard  Lieutenant,  who  untieipat^ 
very  iU  renults  from  what  he  tenn;? 
thifl  desperate  chieftaiu's  ould 
canckred  nature  and  misdievuB 
head."  Tliis  escape  being  deemed  a 
si^inal  to  would-be  insurgent.*;,  the 
Viceroy  wrote  over  for  "a  few  KnulLsh 
soldiers,  who  will,"  he  says,  "ai)pal 
and  di.'^henrtcn  the  rebels."  And  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  to  whom  the  late 
cpieen  hatl  committed  control  over  tho 
colony,  1>egim  measures  for  extermin- 
ating,' al!  i!ip  It'\A\  *'ldlemen,"  thatis, 
noblemen,  or  "men  of  war,"  of  the 
condemned  clan.  This  nobleman  had 
acted  in  vahi  the  valuable  but 
thankle.ss  part  of  mediator  between 
the  Crowu  and  anv  insurffents  he 
could  obtain  merciful  terms  for.  One 
of  the  colonists,  after  describing  at 
the  close  of  the  century  the  woods 
and  bogs  of  Monasterevan,  Gallin, 
and  Slemaigy.  as  the  ''great  strength 
and  fortress  of  tho  Conors,  says 
that  for  their  wickedness  and  rebel- 
lion they  were  disinherited  and  ban- 
ished by  the  Eaii  of  Sussex,  and  thdr 
country  Bhired  or  sheared  off  from 
Celtic  rule,  being  converted  into  tho 
King's  County  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
in  the  hKninnitit;  of  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  this  disturlx'd  district  was 
"very  well  quieted  by  a  proscription 
of  the  Conors,  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  who  did  in  manner  wholly 
C-Ktirpate  that  race." 

Mac-Uarret-More's  power  in  this 
matter  was  as  irresisHMO  as  Argyle's, 
had  this  chief,  McAilin-Mort,  under- 
taken to  exiijiixuish  a  Hij^hland  sent. 
The  year  i^m  was  that  m  which  ho 
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made  it  felt  by  the  MorcH  aiid 
Cunors,  when,  uu  the  4th  August,  he 
reoaved  a  ooBunittioii  to  assemble 
his  men  and  pursue  these  scpt8,  which 
had  broken  into  one  of  the  eighteen 
insurrectioua  b^  which,  in  the  een^ 
tuiy  under  viewv  they  vindioated 
their  wrongi^  TT.  iin'  Hey.  with 
three  bands  ot  suidiert»,duluuded  Dyn- 
ganfort.  A  general  miister  mis  made 
of  every  available  man  to  bring 
against  and  sii]>i>re88  the  insurgent*. 
In  a  proclamauon,  printed  on  this 
oocurioii  \tf  <me  Hunifirey  Powell,  by 
wliom  the  first  printing-press  in  Dul> 
lin  was  set  up,  about  two  hundred 
idle,  or  noble-bom  men  of  the  two 
tribes  are  specified  by  such  names  as 
O'Conor-Falv,  CAlled  tlu;  Calou^di, 
nnd  next,  the  Red  Calnuich  (wlio 
killed  Lis  chief  and  namesake  iu  a 
subsequent  skirmish,  and  presented 
his  heail  to  Lord  Kildare),  Donnel 
U  SiJelku,  whose  father  nad  i)een 
purse-bearer  to  hia  lordship's  fathcr.- 
Lyc^vu'h  McMniTou^li  O'Conor,  ana 
other  strange  soundmg  names. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  service 
performed  by  Kildare,  for  ▼hicb  he 
received  hign  praise,  he  had  merely 
scotched,  not  killed,  the  snaky  scjit 
of  Oifaly,  which,  livdra-like,  soon 
grew  new  heads,  ana  hreaking  out 
again  in  the  winter,  among  ntlier  ex- 
|ilt»its,  f?urx>n''=e'l  the  sister  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam FitzwiUiam,  the  viceroy,  and 
would  have  made  her  prisoner,  had 
not  the  courageous  lady,  a  Yorkshire- 
woman,  and  well  mouuted,  ridden 
clear  awjiy. 

Growing  in  years  and  fflrperience, 
neiiry  Cowley  received  n  'mint  of 
Edcndeny  Caatlc,  alias  Cowieystown. 
and  a  large  at^aoent  estate,  in  reward 
for  his  eminent  services  as  seneschal 
of  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oormac,  sou  of  old  O'Conor-FaJy, 
aank  deeper  mto  the  unhappy  mire 
of  insurrectionary  intrigue.  This 
young  chief  had  gone  over  to  Edin- 
Diu^,  whence,  having  found  Parys 
treacherous  in  disclosing  plots  to  go- 
vermnent,  he  liad  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  lie  could  hardly 
be  &aid  to  iiavc  u  home,  and,  not  dar- 
ing to  show  himself,  Btayc<l  in  the 
north  with  the  prince  of  rebels,  Shane 
O'NeiU.  While  there  he  obtained  a 
letter  ijom  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dated 
Dunoon,  18th  November,  1565,  in  hi.s 
favour,  as  a  distressed  dt»cenuant  of 


?owUy'WeUetU^8,  (Dee. 

ancient  kings,  and  recouuuending  the 
government  to  give  him  some  ]»art  of 
his  father's  lands.  In  the  wmter  of 
1 505  he  came  to  Lismorc  Castle.,  a  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond'&in  diMoise, 
uncfer  the  name  of  **GiUedt^fr  but 
his  presence  there  compromised  his 
host,  and,  after  moving  secretly  about, 
we  tiud  him,  in  July,  1566,  again  in 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  sent  a  petttion 
to  Queen  EIizal)eth,  stating  that,  hav- 
ing proceeded  into  Ireland  with  her 
Migesty  8  uardou  and  the  grant  of  a 
portion  of  ids  hmds,  Henir  uoUey ,  the 
Captain  of  those  parts,  refused  to  per- 
form the  tf  Tior  tliereof.  The  petitioner 
prayti  for  u  elihood,  in  ^is  native 
country,  or  eli^ewhere,  and  for  a  free 
pardon.  In  the  followuig  vcar,  how- 
ever, he  receivcdaremar£i^le  missive 
from  fcihane  O'Neill,  conjuring  him 
to  join  m  a  general  war  against  the 
K)a!<SfiprcJi;  and  that  subtle  conspi- 
rator's secret  interviews  and  support 
enabled  the  O'Conors,  for  some  years, 
to  keep  head  asainst  tlu  ii  would  be 
8ubju<(ator.><.  The  year  ir.Tl  opened 
gloomily  for  the  Englibh  inters  iii 
tius  then  ha]f-con<Kuired  island.  An 
invasion  from  Spam  being  expecteil, 
British  ships  of  war  guarded  the 
southern  coast ;  yet  there  were  but 
550  foot  soldiers  in  all  Ireland,  and 
these  were  so  scatteretl,  an  anny 
might  have  landed  and  posted  them- 
selves securely  before  a  force  couM 
be  gathered  to  oppose  them.  In 
the  north  revolt  w;ls  imminent, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Pale  was  im- 
l>erilled  by  dispossessed,  siivage  clans, 
such  as  Boiy  oge  O'More's,  Fea^h 
O'Byrne's,  and  Cormac  O'Conors, 
which  had  recently  committed  great 
havoc  on  the  borders.  The  debt  of 
the  Crown  to  the  forces  amounted  to 
;£70,0()0,  a  large  sujii  then  ;  and  there 
was  extreme  want  ot  money  and  mu- 
nitions.  Elizabeth  was  carefiil  of 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  was  enough  to 
make  her  careful.  The  sums  of  money 
paid  for  this  island  by  the  ro^  lady 
show  how  she  prised  tiie  Cknersld 
Isle,  then  so  troublesome  and  co.stly 
as  to  cause  l^m]  BurLrliley  nuuli 
anxiety,  and  make  the  viceroy,  f  itz- 
william,  complain  to  the  home  go* 
vcmnient :—  The  state  of  this  dear 
jewel.  Ireland,  will  not  let  me  eat  or 
faleep." 

Ail  account,  made  out  for  Burghley, 

of  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  cmonii- 
ing  Lcix  and  OflliUy,  during  the  pie- 
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cudiug  twenty-four yeAi8,8howft  that,  Bobert,  then  Bheriil  of  the  oounty, 

besides  the  expense  of  erecting  forts  was  slain  by  a  troop  of  Conors,  who 
and  castle*!,  tliere  had  been  a  yearly  afterwards  attacked  Athloue,  burnt 
charge  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  who  the  toAsii,  and  slew  some  SassenacJh 
haduefeuded  the  district  by  great  merchants  there.  On  the  loss  of  this 
travail,"  and,  as  yet,  the  settlers  had  gallant  gentleman,  a  friend  of  tlie  old 
only  paid  tour  years'  rent.  Accord-  Seneschal  wrote  to  Lortl  Burghley, 
ing  to  another  ac(X)iuit,  up  to  the  end  declaring  that  the  aged  governor  has 
of  the  century,  eighteen  insurrections  liitlicrtoso  ruled  his  region  as  that 
had  occurred,  which  liml  caused  the  no  part  of  Irelan<l  was  better  plant- 
State  an  expense  of  no  less  than  ed  '  with  setUeis;  but  that  ne  is 
jC200,000,  more  than  equivalent  to  now,  bv  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
two  millions  of  our  money,  and  prob-  "  brougut  to  great  discouragement, 
ahly  exceeding  double  the  purcinvBe  and  prays  that,  as  the  nephew  has 
value  of  the  laud.  Althoi^h  these  onl^  left  a  daughter,  "a  comely  young 
devoted  dans  had  passed  through  nuuden  of  sixteen,  she  may  be  match- 
sixty  years  of  vain  coii(li(t  ami  suf-  rd  with  some  lusty  young  gentleman,'* 
fering,  they  declared  they  would  fit  to  succeed  to  the  seneschakhip  of 
rather  where  they  were  bom  the  uncle,  who  is  recommended  for 
thanlive  elsewhere— a  brave  tenacity,  a  pension.  Why  one  of  the  i^ed 
in  which  Gaelic  love  of  country  liiid  officer's  o^^ni  sons  was  n  <t  tn  sneered 
it«  tVr\  e!it  part.  The  cost  to  tiie  him  does  not  apjKiar ;  and,  ae(  i»rd- 
Crowii  la  soldiery  to  i>reveiit  tliefio  ing  to  the  pedi^ees  compiled  by  a 
clans  from  recovering  their  countries  contemporary,  tlie  Earl  of  Totness, 
was  twelve  fold  the  rent  received.  "Sir  Henry  Oo(ily,  Knight,  of  Car- 
tSueii  were  the  expenses,  not  to  brie,"  had  two  sons — a  namesake, 
fipeak  of  the  sufferings,  of  this  single  and  Sir  George  Cooly.  Neitlier  does 
case  of  colonization:  and  tin  y  were  the  Earl  clear  up  the  question  of 
to  continue  until  the  land  was  brought  relationship  between  the  seneschal 
to  a  better  state  of  civilization.  In  and  the  surveyor,  so  that  tlie  extrac- 
this  cause,  Henrv  Cowley  served  man-  tion  of  this  eminent  house  is  a  matter 
fidlv  :  ui  1570,  his  servioes  as  Senes-  of  obscurity. 

<  hal  had  obtained  him  a  gnmt  in  fee  During  the  succeeding  autumn, 
of  the  lands  he  liad  hitherto  held  in  there  was  a  hard  tussle  for  Offaly. 
farm  from  the  crown.  He  had  met  It  was  found  that  the  native  soldiers 
less  reverses  than  his  brother  senes-  were  unwilling'  to  serve  against  Cor- 
ehal,  Cosby,  governor  of  Leix,  or  mac,  who  wa.s  now  styled  the  O'Conor: 
Maryborough,  had  doue,  who  lost  this  they  would  not,  says  a  reporter, " hiu-t 
fortaboutthis  period,  and  was  brought  the  Irish  gentleman."  This  natural 
tit  a  severe  account  for  it.  Yet  "Old  re.^poi't  and  furlicarance  rendered  it 
Harry  Cnwlev,"  as  he  was  now  a«  uecessiiry  to  keep  Ireland  by  Eng- 
callecL,  Lad  liLs  bhare  of  jjiisibrtunes,  li.sh  swords  as  in  our  ihiy  India  by 
as  his  letters  to  Lord  Buighley  evince.  British  bayonets.  Meanwhile,  until 
In  one  of  them,  dated  l.'i73,  he  says  reinforced,  old  Colley  wjis,  as  the 
"the  troubles  put  him  out  of  all  hope  Viceroy  writes  to  her  Majesty'H  mi- 
to  see  Euglan(i,"  and  stating  that  the  nister,  earnest  for  aid,  for  even  tlic 
freeholders  of  the  settlement  have  viceregal  presence,  at  the  head  of 
hired  two  Ixmds — one  ofEn^'lish,  the  most  of  the  carrison  forcr?,  in  the 
other  of  kerne— to  delend  them,  re-  contested  fields,  to  revenge  young 
flueatshe  may  be  piddforhisflervicea  OoUey's  death,  had  merely  driven 
in  money,  not  in  land.  In  reply,  the  tlie  Conors  away  for  a  short  time. 
Queen  sent  him  some  "ijracious  com-  to  return,  with  auxiliary  force,  and 
fort,"  in  aekauwied'^cnt  of  *'his  take  retaliatory  vengeance.  The  la^t 
wise  government,"  the  which,  how-  lettersfromtheSeneschaloftheKing's 
ever,  did  not  suffice  instead  of  men  Coimty,  aitiUogued  in  the  Calendar 
and  money,  for  in  June,  a  letter  to  before  n??,  are  two,  dated  Hth  Octo- 
her  jMajcsty  s  iSecrctary,  dated  Dub-  bcr,  1.373,  irova  l>ofj<jm-a-ClogIiey 
lin,  states  Old  Henry  Colley  was  the  stone  lodging,  in  Offaly,  to  the 
liere  yesterday  to  crave  a  hundred  Lord  Deputy,  re]Mtrtiii'j;  that,  for  want 
men  K>r  defence  of  Offiily,  and  knew  of  forces,  all  the  eountrv,  save  the  lord- 
not  which  way  to  go  safely  home."  ship  of  Baibritou.Inis  been  despoiled. 
In  the  ensnintg  month  his  nephew,  ana  that  **  the  lebels  have  burnt  the 
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last  of  the  Englishmen  that  were  the  conqaest  of  their  eotrntry.  For 

without  caistle*.'  loiii,',  the  wish  in  Dublin  Castle  was 
Manifpstly  fortifications  were  deem-  to  contrive  to  settle  them,  Bcattncd 
ed  as  neetlfui  by  the  veteran  seneschal  about,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
as  they  afterwards  were  hy  his  de*  unable  to  eomhine  as  a  dan,  and  in 
Bcrndaiit,  the  Duke  of  Wellin^cton.  the  hope  that  their  gentlemen,  wlicn 
This  active  officer  served  in  jiar-  giv^-n  hind  to  jmld  <»n  tlto  admirable 
liamcnt,  and  received  the  honour  of  prmcipies  of  ijiKlittii  tenure  and  suc- 
knighthood  from  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  cession  of  inhentanoe,  would  be  «m- 
whoalsomadcliim  a  ijri\-}M.'onnri]lor,  verted  into  denizens,  and  beoonift 
and  thus  presents  him  to  a  succeeding  peaceable  and  loyal  subiects. 
lord  lieutenant.  For  the  English  settlers  there  was 
«'  Among  other  of  my  friend>«,  I  re-  "<>  P«»<»  James  the  First's 
commend  unto  your  lordfhip  Sir  Henry  reign,  the  native  swordsmen  of  tha 
Cowley,  a  knight  of  my  own  making.  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  wereal- 
who,  whilst  he  was  young,  and  the  ability  most  extirpated,  and  nearly  the  entire 
and  strength  of  his  bo«iy  served,  was  indigenous  population  was  removed 
Taliant.  fortunate,  and  a  good  servant;  bv  a  j^^cat  effort,  into  the  mountains 
and  having,  by  my  appointment,  the  q\  Kerry.  Thus  these  Irish,  the  de- 
charge  of  the  lung  8  County,  kept  the  gcendants  probably  of  British  Rets 
country  wcl  ordered,  nnd  in  good  obedi-  i  i  a*  j  uLp  t> 
ence.  He  i«  as  good  a  borderer  a.  ever  ^ad  fled  before  Roman  legWOi 
1  found  say  there.  I  left  him  at  my  ^^^^^"^  -'^^^'^  Tffhtca,  and  of  nirn 
comin?  thence  a  coi)n(  illor,  and  tried  h«<l  succumbed  to  the  bcotac 
him  for  his  experience  and  judgnient,  O'Neills  and  Norman  Genudmes, 
Terysufficientfiw  the  room  he  was  called  gave  way  once  more  before  the  su- 
nnto.  lie  was  n  '■mnid  nnd  fast  friend  perioF  Civilization  brought  against 
to  nic,  and  so  1  doubt  not  but  your  lord-  them«  and  found  refuse  further  west, 
•hipshallfiud.  whea  yon  have  occasiMi  This  letieat  was  inevitable,  for  a 
to  employ  inm.  ^^^^      I^^p  y  circumstances,  uhioh 

The  Irish  and  Etitrlinb  peerage-  had  enabled  tncirbrethi'en,  the  Wcl^h,  j 

books  tell  the  remainder  ot  the  story  to  hold  their  own  in  comparative  | 

of  this  brilliant  family ;  but  it  would  peace,  were  so  wantinf^  in  this  conn* 

take  much  research  to  follow  the  for-  try  that^  despite  some  similarities,  tlie 

tunes  of  the  O'Conorn,  who,  for  m(»re  histories  of  Wales  and  Ireland  are 

than  sixty  years,  courageously  resisted  notably  difisimilar. 


80»2iET  ON  THE  liAHVITY. 

Now  winter's  hand  doth  bar,  with  hostile  fence 
Of  frost  and  dnfting  snow,  each  bow'r  and  lea, 
And  sedgy  stream  ;  now  'tis  the  season  He, 

Who  own'd,  and  yet  disowned  Ueav'n's  opulence. 

Was  bom  in  8tal)le-cradle,  indigenoe^ 
That  by  his  self- deny ini^'  ixiverty, 
Might  our  sin-forfeit  souls  enriched  be — 

Ev'n  BO  let  us,  as  able,  glad  dispense. 

Whom  Ood  with  wealth  or  widow'.s  niite  hatli  l>le.«s'd, 
That  wealth  and  that  scant  mite  too  oft  misspent 

In  fesstful  joy,  to  aid  the  poor  distiest 
And  starving  worth,  with  crime  not  seldom  pent 

In  prisons  foul ;  or  naked,  or  opprest, 
By  tyranny  of  hearts  that  ne'er  relent 
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Within  a  twelvemonth's  space  there 
came  oat  two  lives  of  the  same  per- 
son, drawn  evidently  from  the  same 
sources,  but  differing  from  each  other 
in  tone  and  purport  as  broadly  as  the 
nineteenth  century  differs  from  the 
twelfth  ;  as  strikingly  as  the  free  self- 
rule  of  Protestant  England  ditieni  from 
the  priestly  des])otisiii  of  Papal  Rome. 
Straiif,'er  still,  both  books  are  written 
by  c  inflated  Engli-shmen.  The  Life  of 
Becket  by  Canon  KoherUiou,  iu  a  fair 
suni^e  of  English  good  sense  and  man- 
lydealin;;.  Got  up  with  much  care  aiitl 
critical  fulnes.'i,  correct  and  dear  in 
style,  quiet  of  manner,  lil)eral  of  view, 
^tnoroofhly  Protestant  in  spirit,  his 
just  vet  generous  record  of  the  ill-fated 
archbishop  speaks  to  U3  a  langUi4;e 
ringing  with  the  life  and  lustiness  of 
tlie  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Liff  of  IJecket  l)y  (.'anon  Mor- 
ris, nearly  every  thing  seems  to  remind 
us  of  a  quaint  half-legeudary  past 
Written  with  evident  pains,  and  free 
perhaps  from  wilful  (listortions,  but 
whoU}'  feeble  iu  tone,  revelling  in  the 
wildest  of  old  wives*  tales,  oYerlaid 
with  the  mawkish  slang  of  Romish 
religionism,  this  last  addition  to  the 
lives  of  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs 
reprodnoes,  with  blind  though  honest 
partiality,  the  undoubting  spirit  of 
the  age  when  Becket  floimshed  and 
his  earliest  biographers  penned  their 
minute  and  high-oolouied  stories  of 
the  pet  saint  and  wonrler-worker  of 
mediajval  Englainl.  To  turn  from  the 
former  of  these  books  to  the  latter 
seems  much  like  reading  u  page  fttmi 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  after  a  para> 
graph  in  yesterday  's  Timet, 

wlmt  principle  the  Osnoa  of 
Northampton  has  been  guided  \sk  the 
choice  of  tellinu;  incidents,  we  cannot 
certainly  say.  but  to  all  seeming  the 
legends  whien  a  Protestant  eritie  finds 
hardest  to  swallow,  are  exactly  those 
which  he  has  deemetl  fittest  food  for 
the  babes  of  his  own  communion. 
**  Orado  quia  impoasiUle  est"  Is  the 
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rule  he  appears  to  follow,  especially 
if  the  imiMssible  thing  be  vouched  for 

by  wTiters  of  Becket  s  own  time  or 
household.  Hejccting  the  ijoetic  tale 
of  Beeket's  Syrian  parentage  whicli. 
unknown  to  Fiti-Stephen.  John  of 
Salisbury,  or  even  the  holy  martyr 
himself,  has  too  often  passed  current 
with  writers  of  our  own  day,  lie  has 
the  courage  to  tell  us  with  a  serious 
fiu'e,  how  even  doi^.s  turned  louthiugly 
away  from  scraps  ol  lootl  left  by  the 

?rimate's  murderers  ;  how  some  of 
Joi^ket's  worst  foes  came  to  an  carlv 
or  a  painful  end  ;  how  the  arm  which 
had  nearly  been  severed  iu  trj  ing  to 
guard  him  from  liis  murderers'  blows, 
w;i8  healed  a  year  after  by  the  ghost 
of  Becket  himself ;  and  how,  in  grati- 
tude for  some  past  service,  the  saint 
restored  to  life  and  health  a  child  who 
ha<l  lain  fourdaysasif  dead  of  a  fear- 
ful cancer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robertson's 
volume,  if  not  the  best  that  mi^ht  be 
written, f>eems  on  the  whole  the  fullest 
that  has  yet  been  written  on  a  subiect 
which  many  writers  have  handlea  in 
many  ways.  It  sets  before  us  gathered 
into  one  view  nearly  all  the  mcts  and 
fallacies,  the  iikeiihooda  and  contra- 
dictions, the  doubts  and  misconoep- 
tions,  which  lay  scattered  in  varying 
quantities  and  degrecM  of  mixture  over 
tne  field  of  past  iniiuuy.  If  it  pre- 
tends to  offer  no  essentially  new  read- 
ing of  that  memorable  mystery,  Becket 
himself,  it  does  more  tiian  any  former 
life  of  him  to  clear  away  the  mass  of 
rubbish  in  which  his  outward  self  has 
hitherto  been  imlicdded.  Mr.  Robert- 
son has  at  least  added  something 
valuable  to  the  literature  of  a  ques- 
tion full  of  various  interest  Diligent 
in  exploring  all  available  ground,  care- 
ful in  his  choice  of  fit  materials,  cau- 
tious in  argument,  g^enerally  happy  in 
his  conclusions,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  wrought  out  a  clear 
and  useful  summaiy  ot  all  that  we  are 
likely  to  know  oonoBming  the  stoutest 
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Encliah  champion  of  prieslily  privilfige 

and  Pa|»al  w<>rKl-nilo. 

If  truth  always  lay  in  the  aj^TPe- 
mentj  or  could  be  drawn  from  the 
colli.sion  of  many  witnesses,  wo  should 
by  this  time  have  ^'ained  a  satisfactory 
inflight  into  the  character  of  Bceket 
and  his  age.  Many  indeed  are  tlie 
pons  that  his  memory  has  kept  at 
work  upon  him  from  the  day  of  hia 
so-called  mart>Tdom until  now.  Clerks 
of  his  hou^eli*  lid,  faithful  secretaries, 
intimate  frirn.ls.  some  of  whom  had 
basked  in  the  suntshine  of  his  earlier, 
and  sbiTered  in  the  darkness  of  his 
latter  days,  bore  witness  briefly  or  at 
length,  with  many  flourishes  or  in 
simple  tonus,  to  the  high  talents,  the 
stiikiog  TiTtaeB,  the  pomp,  the  leam» 
ing,  the  persori:il  charnis,  the  stem 
enthusiasm  f>t'  their  (leparte«l  friend 
and  spiritual  lather.  Their  lead  wim 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  simple 
chroniclers  who,  dating  from  tlie 
splendid  reiu'u  of  Henry  11.,  dis- 
coursed and  fabled  about  many  things 
and  persons,  until  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  «biwn  of  a  later  litera- 
ture put  out  their  feeble  lights  for 
ever.  But  modem  histoiy  took  up 
in  her  tuni  ami  liamled  on  the  old 
familiar  tale,  with  divert  ehaiiL'es  de- 
manded by  tlie  spirit  of  an  age  which 
had  lUitle  feith  in  the  marreUoaB,  and 
still  less  in  the  saint  whase  shrine  had 
be<^n  plundered,  and  his  bones  burnt 
at  the  suggestion  of  that  self-willed 
iconoclast,  Henry VIII.  Beckef9fame» 
however,  survived  the  rough  liandling 
of  his  fiercest  assailants,  to  rc<:ain  in 
these  davs,  through  the  kindliness, 
the  orotcnets,  or  the  religious  sympa- 
thies of  Rome  aMe  writers,  no  trifling 
share  of  its  olden  fragrance. 

But  the  truth  regarding  Docket  is 
nearly  as  hard  to  reach  as  the  tratih 
re^'ardinu'  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
From  the  oldest  accounts  of  him, 
penned  chiefly  by  his  devoutest  wor- 
shippers, themschrasmen  of  middling 
capacity,  of  the  narrowest  eulturc, 
grossly  sui>er8titious  even  in  that  age 
of  gross  superstition,  we  only  shape 
ont  an  image  as  unlike  anjr  noiniiEj 
commixture  of  flesh  and  spirit,  as  the 
first  toy  you  give  a  baby  is  unlike 
aught  seen  in  books  of  natoral  history. 
Between  their  discrepancies, mistakes, 
eontrafliftioiis,  their  statements  often 
doubtful,  aoniet  iuies  tran.spiirently  un- 
file, tiieir  wilful  reticences  and  wild 
OTHBBMitioiiib  tbeir  love  of  faneiftiUy 
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profane  comparisons,  the  pro-sing  rhe- 
torie  of  one,  the  childish  tjossip  of 
another,  the  feeble  sojihistries  and 
grovelling  morality  of  almost  all,  the 
real  story  of  Becket's  life  fades  one- 
while  into  a  series  of  nursery  tales, 
anon  transforms  itself  into  a  dull  di- 
dactic romance  for  pious  young  ladies. 

Writing'  for  a  public  already  traine<l 
to  look  on  their  lost  primate  with 
partisan  or  idolatrous  eyes,  carrying 
with  them  the  feeUngs  oi  all  who 
hated  the  Norman  or  revered  the 
priest ;  living,  too,  in  davs  of  general 
profligacy  and  disimra  for  tnith, 
these  men  were  not  likely  to  nft  evi- 
dence making  in  their  hero's  favour, 
or  to  bring  into  open  court  matters 
which  the  most  of  tiiem  would  deem 
it  wisest  to  slur  over,  or  even  some- 
times to  forget.  And  as  for  the 
chroniclers  of  that  era  who  allude  to 
Becket,  it  is  hare  tmth  to  say  that 
their  accounts  ;ire  Tnerely  improved 
e<litions  of  all  that  was  mo.«;t  fa  onions 
in  the  tii-at  biographers.  In  the  dim 
religions  light  m  tnose  days,  Beckef  s 
story  sj>ee(lily  assumed  a  startling 
likeness  to  that  of  the  Di\ine  Master, 
with  whom  the  living  Becket  loved 
to  compare  himself  in  language  now 
deemed  worthy  only  of  French  cour- 
tiers or  the  followers  of  Mr.  Prince 
If  they  of  his  own  honsehold  oonld 
not  keep  their  pens  from  lying  legends 
and  feeble  ])arodics  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
scribblers  of  the  following  century 
were  stiU  less  unscnipulons  in  the 
oniaments  they  heaped  around  a 
shrine  already  blaang  with  too  maiqr 
borrowed  gems. 

Turning  to  ^e  modem  wiftera,  we 
have  the  old  uncertainty  meeting  us 
in  new  forms.  In  their  hatred  of 
popes  or  prelates,  zealous  Protestants 
and  shallow  thinkers  oould  see  no 
goo<l  wliatever  in  the  man  whom  so 
nianv  generations  of  monk-ridden 
Englishmen  had  delighted  to  honour. 
Theystripi>ed  the  idol  of  it^  goigeous 
garments,  to  find  beneath  them  no- 
thing but  a  heap  of  worthless  rags. 
Becket  became  a  by-word  amon^  his 
oountrymen  for  wanton  ingratitude 
and  hypocritical  self-seeking.  At 
length  Hume's  manly  and  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  a  eharaeter  entirely 
dififerent  from  his  own,  turned  some, 
what  in  Fx'eket's  favour  the  current 
>\  liich  had  been  setting  a^nst  him 
ever  since  the  English  "BmamtSAaBk 
After  a  time  the  fallen  idol  hecune 
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once  wore  an  object  of  extravagant 
worship,  not  only  with  the  regular 
BomaniBt.  wlio  believed  in  him  as  a 

recognisea  part  of  the  Papal  system, 
but  also  with  those  English  Protest- 
ants who  learned  in  tne  school  of 
Meesre.  Ne\Mnan  and  Piisey  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  churchman  fiditiii^  f(»r 
his  order  airainstthesupremacy  ol  the 
secular  povvci".  IJetween  the  shaUow 
assumption  that  scorned  him  as  a 
selfish  hv]>ocnte,  and  the  sirkly  re- 
lidonism  that  worshipped  him  as  a 
Christian  saint  and  martyr,  Uttlo  was 
done  to  better  the  exainj*!*-  set  by 
Hnmc,  nntil  tlic  labours  of  Mil- 
man  and  Canon  Robertson  oj>eued  up 
to  aD  carefitl  readers  the  promise  of 
yet  more  precious  fruit  to  o-  mc. 

If  the  lu.st-n:imed  writers  have  not 
wholly  cleared  u^  the  mystery  of 
Becket  and  his  times,  they  have  at 
least  shown  how  much  of  the  dark- 
ness hitherto  surrournlin^:  it  could  be 
rolled  aside,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man- 
lier and  keener  eritieism  than  that 
which  hurries  us  through  the  1  )riiruuit 
pages  of  Dr.  Lingard,  or  tries  our 
patience  under  the  slipshod!  maunder- 
ing of  Dr.  Giles.  While  :\[r.  .Morris 
li  IS  only  sTieeeedeil  in  liarjiini^  on  the 
same  cnioked  strini,'  as  so  nuiny  llo- 
manistfl  or  Romanizing  Anglicaiia 
did  bi  t  v  liim,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Robertson  as  no  unworthy 
follower  iu  the  track  of  the  masterly 
historian  of  Latin  Christianity. 

Among  the  later  outgrowths  of 
me<lia^val  fanry  appeared  that  touch- 
ing story  about  i>ccket"8mother,which, 
springing  perhaps  from  the  same 
source  as  the  old  English  ballad  ofLord 
Beichan,  has  found  sueh  special  fa- 
vour with  writers  who  atre  more  to 
amnse  the  worid,  or  to  cany  out  some 
foregone  conclusion,  than  to  test  the 
likelihowl  of  circumstances  strange 
enouiih  to  (  all  for  the  closest  scrutiny. 
On  that  story  we  need  not  dwell  here. 
Of  eniirse  Mr.  Kobortson,  following 
Dean  Milman,  rejects  it  without  a 
ijuestion  ;  and  even  Mr.  Morris  fears 
It  is  too  poetical  to  be  true.  That 
such  a  story,  told  for  the  first  time  a 
hundred  years  after  the  primate's 
death,  and  belied  by  the  silence  or 
the  explicit  statements  of  Becket  him- 
nelf  and  his  contemporaries,  fihonld 
afterwards  have  been  so  generally 
reoeiTed,  is  matter  enough  for  a  mo- 
ment's wonder  ;  but  another  feeling 
is  stirred  within  us  at  the  thought  of 


an  able  Eni^lish  \\Titer  baeking  his 
theory  by  an  appeal  to  the  peailiar 
whiteness  of  Becket*s  hands.  Our 
Englisli  ladies  will  laugh  to  hear  that 
small  wliite  hands  are  out  the  witeh- 
ing  evidences  of  their  Easteni  descent 
Not  content  with  finding  him  a  Sara- 
cen mother,  Kcveral  authors  have 
robbed  r.<  rket  of  his  other  parent ; 
and  on  tlie  theory  of  his  Saxon  name 
and  birth,  Hons.  Thierry  has  built  up 
a  complete  romance  of  history,  which 
fails  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards, 
at  the  first  touch  of  tnithful  criticism. 
To  the  claim  of  Saxon  parentage,  **the 
early  biographers,"  says  Dr.  Milman, 
"not  only  give  no  8ui)port.  but  fur- 
nish dirwt  contradiction  r  one  of 
them  expressly  affirming  his  hero's 
Normnn  nridn,  while  another  makes 
(lilbert  Ikcket  follow  up  his  suit  to 
Archlrishop  Theobald  on  his  son's  be- 
half, by  pleading  their  joint  descent 
from  the  same  knightly  forefathers 
in  Normandy.  That  the  name  of 
l^ecket  was  no  less  Norman  than 
Saxon,  INIr.  Robertson  has  eonclusive- 
ly  shown  ;  and  we,  for  our  nart,  would 
clinch  his  arguments  by  nolding  up 
those  delicately  small  white  hands  in 
proof  of  Xomian  parentage  alone. 
From  a  careful  comparisijn  of  original 
statements  it  seems  clear  that  BecKet's 
parents,  as  he  himself  averred,  were 
both  Ixmdoners  ;  but  tli  it  Iuh  fore- 
fathers, at  least  on  Gilbert  ci  side,  had 
dwelt  in  Normandy  until  one  of  tnem, 
mostlikeJv  Gilbert's  own  father,  came 
over  to  England  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Norman  ascendancy. 

Bet^t's  father,  Gilbert,  seems  by 
the  best  accounts  to  have  been  a 
thriving  T/>T»don  citizen,  of  good  stand- 
ing, fair  character,  and  useful  con- 
nexions. ¥Vqm  his  mother  Matilda, 
whose  exceetling  piety  was  the  theme 
of  many  popular  fables  in  after  days, 
her  son  Thomas  may  hayc  derived 
that  hasty  vehemence  and  imagina- 
tive wihbir^s  of  sold  whicli,  nndrr 
dirt'erent  forms,  blazed  forth  emially 
in  the  fighting  chancellor  ana  the 
cloistered  exile  of  Pontigny.  Re- 
moved at  the  nfjp  of  ten  from  his 
mother's  carci  young  Thomas  passed 
his  boyhood  firat  among  the  monks  of 
Merton,  afterwards  in  London,  where 
his  hours  were  divided  between  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools  and 
amusements  more  congenial  to  his 
active,  nnstudious  nature.  For  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  and  all  manly  exercises, 
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he  had  a  rcmarkaMc  ta^tr.  in  which  in  securing  the  g<vti}  irmrr:-  (if  liiiu 

the  favour  he  won  from  the  JSomian  whose  head  chaplain  and  general 

gentlemen  wlio  frequented  or  hxlged  agent  he  had  bow  officially  become, 

in  his  fath<  I  8  house,  enabled  him  to  Fbolish  fiatterei8  began  ere  long  to 

in*luli:e  to  his  heart's  contcTit.  A  few  Fprnk  of  him  as  the  conrtifrr?  of  a 

years  later  he  went  to  Paris,  then  Liter  monarch  were  wont  to  speak  of 

^wing  famous  for  its  learning,  to  the  powerful  but  flhiarred  vlTob^. 

improve  his  French  aecent  aooording  His  personal  influence  within  eertam 

to  M.  Thierry  :  to  study,  in  our  opi-  limit.s  was  doubtless  great.   But  his 

nion,  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Alx»ut  official  importance,  in  days  when  the 

the  time  he  eame  of  age  his  mother  ehaneellor  had  no  separate  jaiiadic- 

died.   Troubles  in  his  father's  home,  tion,  has  generally  been  over-rated,  an 

drove  liim,  it  is  said,  for  awhile  into  much  as  tlie  strong  will  andfarseeing 

a  counting-house,  a  move  forwliich  statesmanship  of  his  rt«y^  master 

tbere  may  have  been  simpler  reasons  have  been  disallowed.    As  doaet 

aftor  all.    Ere  Ion i(,  however,  we  find  friend  and  l>oon  comrade  of  a  gene- 

liinia  clerkin  the  houseliold  of  Arch-  rous,  o])enhearted,  impulsive  jirince, 

bishop  Theobald,  under  whose  au.spi-  who  threw  himself  into  every  pun»uit 

oes  he  started  on  a  career  wherein  his  of  pleasure  or  business  with  a  seal 

good  fortune,  his  natural  talents,  his  and  dash  congenial  to  Becket*8  own, 

proud  yet  ple^ising  manners,  his  stcatly  he  was  likely  in  some  things  to  ^ield 

zeal  for  tlie  interests  of  his  master,  a  spell  more  subtl;^  potent  than  any 

and  seemhi;.;  care  for  those  of  the  of  iiis  fellow-coundllots;  bat  tbathe 

church,  combined  to  mi^e  him  from  insy)irf  (]      well  as  promoted  all  the 

one  success  to  another,  until  at  the  klDg  8  administrative  retoruis,  or  had 

early  a^e  of  thirty-«ix,  besides  two  nearly  as  mndi  weight  in  the  govem- 

prebenduB  and  many  rich  jireferments,  ment  as  the  chief  justiciary  and  a 

the  new  Archdeacon  of  (Canterbury  few  other  great  ot^-^ors  of  state,  we 

liad  come  as  chancellor  of  the  young  certain! v  do  not  behove.  About  this 

king,  Henry  II.  to  fill  one  of  the  part  of  his  career,  indeed,  there  hanjgs 

highest  offices  in  the  realm.  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  quite  dis- 

i)uring  these  years  Becket  seems  to  pel.  For  which  part  of  Henry's  pro- 
have  renewed  from  time  to  time  the  ceedings  is  Becket  answerable ;  for 
studies  he  had  begun  at  Paris,  and  to  the  measures  taken  to  restore  peace, 
which  he  wa.s  afterwards  to  return  and  improve  the  laws,  or  for  the 
witli  yet  keener  zest  in  the  quiet  pre-  mca.snre.s  taken  to  enforce  the  ol^^di- 
ciiicts  ot  rontigny.  From  his  journeys  ence  and  narrow  the  immuniUea  of 
to  Rome  in  the  train,  or  on  the  bud*  the  clergy  t  If  he  took  ao  large  a 
nrss  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Arch-  share  in  disarming  barons  and  sup- 
bishop  Theobald,  and  from  his  attend-  metisiag  mercenaries,  how  was  it  that 
ance  on  the  lectures  of  Gratian,  the  ne  never  r»8ed  his  voice  against 
well-known  teacher  of  Koman  law,  measures  hurtful  to  those  interests 
we  may  trace  tin?  growth  of  those  whi<  !i  hip  ffrmer  ]>atronhad  iTitrusted 
high-flown  maxims  on  priestly  rule,  to  hm  ^ycci^  care  !  We  know  that 
in  defence  of  which  he  was  one  day  some  of  his  ftiends  did  Uien  and  al- 
to  forfeit  his  sovereign's  friendship,  ways  reproach  him  with  being  in 
and  eat  the  bread  or  affliction  in  a  these  days  a  persecuting  Saul.  The 
strange  knd.  The  /  Decretah^  only  excuse  that  others  found  for  him 
those  shameless  forgeries  of  the  ninth  la^  m  Ids  weaknessto  brare  the  wrath 
century  from  which  Muceessive  Popes  ol  a  wilful  and  strong-handed  king, 
drew  lit  weapons  for  their  most  daring  On  the  other  liand,  Henry's  policy 
attacks  ou  the  secular  power,  had  througliout  his  long  reign  seems  to 
been  but  lately  inwoven  by  Gratian  have  been  of  one  piece— one  long 
himself  into  his  text  book  of  Civil  effort  to  as.«ert  a^!  Vhvz  the  strong 
Law;  and  of  this  poison  -  spring  arm  of  law  against  a  turbulent  peer- 
Becket  must  have  drunk  deeply  dur-  age,  and  an  encroacliing  priesthood, 
ing  the  year  he  sat  under  the  greatest  If  that  poli^  had  begun  with  Becket» 
lawyer  of  his  age.  by  wlint  Intppy  fltniife  did  his  own 

Keoommended  by  the  aged  primate  mantle  Hit  so  well  on  the  shoulders  of 

to  a  monarch  alr^y  mutnuted  by  his  unknown  successor  ?   Our  own 

the  friends  of  an  ambitious  priest-  belief  is  that  HeniVadiieflusticiaiy, 

hood,  the  new  chancellor  was  not  long  De  liud,  had  mucn  more  of  hia  aove- 
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rai^*86tur  tlutn  the  eotutly  chancellor 
whom  Henry  admitted  to  a  full  share 

of  hia  private  pleasures,  his  sport 
revels,  warlike   enterprises,  while 
keeping  him  at  ann's  length  in  all 
those  matters  of  state  with  which  as 
chancellor  he  had  no  especial  concern. 

Be  the  ti'uth  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
Qonceire  of  Becket«  the  chancellor,  in 
the  light  of  a  virtuous  Sully,  guiding 
the  counsels  nnd  slmriiii;  larLrely  in 
the  better  deedri  oi  uu  able  but  disso- 
lute Henrv  of  Navarre.  Our  fan<7 
would  rather  follow  liiiii  to  tlie  ban- 
quet  hall,  the  hunting  held,  the  meet- 
ing at  Paris  with  the  French  king, 
the  warlike  ciiinping  ground  over 
agaiiLst  Toulouse.  In  such  scenes  he 
^ures  well,  and  bears  himself  like  a 
braveaocomplished  gentleman,worthy 
to  ride,  fight,  or  feast,  beside  the  best 
and  highest  in  the  land.  Tall,  stately, 
good-looking;  with  high,  though  per- 
haps narrow  forehead,  nose  slightly 
aquiline,  eyes  lariT'^,  clear,  quick- 
glancing;  wonderfully  keen  of  sight, 
nearing,  and  smell ;  calm  of  manner, 
but  lively  and  fluent  of  speech ;  in 
the  noon  of  manly  health  and  intel- 
lectual power,  he  stands  out  in  ijeriect 
keeping  with  the  gorgeous  apparel, 
prinoeiy  retinue,  costly  entertain- 
ments, and  brilliatit  feats  of  anus,  if 
not  of  so-called  gallantry,"  which 
blink  from  even  modem  eyes  the 
memory  of  his  priestly  calling,  and 
the  slack  discharge  of  its  duties  by 
perha{>s  the  gr(»ktest  pluralist  of  his 
own  or  aaj  otner  age.  His  splendid 
h.abits  eminently  fitted  him  to  lead  to 
Paris  an  embassy  whose  magnificence 
amazed  all  beholders,  and  inspired 
the  most  glowing  paragraphs  that 
ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  his  faith- 
ful FilZ-Ste]'li('ti.  Hi'J  InviR  of  fii^ht- 
in-i^  found  amplt-  loud  ui  a  war  aguiiwfc 
the  very  monarch  whom  he  had  but 
lately  visited  as  a  friend.  Once  at  the 
li  eai  1  o  f  his  armed  knights  and  vassals, 
he  cured  little  for  his  priestly  ofiice, 
or  the  means  employed  oy  hia  master 
for  making  the  clerfrj  pay  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Certain  it 
is,  that  if  Henry  had  felt  as  slight 
scruples  as  Becket  did  regarding  the 
person  of  his  licgc  lord,  Louis  V 1 1, 
would  only  have  left  Toulouse  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  Norman 
vassal. 

For  seven  years  Tlenry  showered 
his  favours  on  the  chauceilor  with  no 
sparing  hand.  In  addition  to  a  fat 
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deanery,  he  made  him  Warden  of  the 

Tower,  lord  of  several  castles,  and 
lastly,  tutor  to  his  eldest  *?on.  Many 
oi  hui  proudest  nobles  sued  for  the 
honour  of  having  their  children  also 
brought  up  in  Becket's  household, 
where  they  acquired  all  manly  accom- 
plishments, and  so  much  of  the  milder 
graces  as  the  influence  of  a  courtly 
priest  and  his  high-born  comimnions 
in  an  age  of  universal  rudent  ss  rould 
impart  How  rude  the  manners  of 
that  age  were,  may  be  gatheied  fh>m 
the  accounts  of  contemporary  writers, 
in  which  the  finest  gentlemen  and  the 
most  lettered  clerks  appear  to  live  as 
plainly,  to  speak  as  coarsely,  to  treat 
each  other  with  ius  rough  discourtesy, 
as  only  the  roughest  of  English  boors 
or  the  most  leckless  of  mekwoods 
settlers  might  do  now.  An  uncom- 
fortable splendour,  a  gross  sort  of 
plenty,  are  the  general  rule.  Under 
the  gorgeous  apparel  no  dean  white 
linen,  nothing  but  coarse  wool,  dirty 
from  Ion?  wear,  is  to  be  found.  The 
highest  of  the  land  are  glad  enough 
to  drink  beer  alone,  and  eat  fat  pork 
for  many  months  together.  Henry's 
couch  of  Bt,')t»'  is  n  mere  niattre.'?8 
stufled  with  iiay  ui  sLraw.  1  he  king 
himself  swears  worsetiuin  any  trooper, 
aii  l  Irirls  hard  names  about  him  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  Reverend 
bishops  scold,  jibe,  and  threaten  each 
Otbtt  like  modem  fii^h wives.  Blows 
are  as  reH4ly  as  words.  Becket  h  i m.self 
is  equally  prepared  for  either,  and 
dies  with  a  foul  word  upon  his  lips. 
Pious  monks  feed  like  pigs.  Some  of 
the  guest.s  who  dro]>  in  at  the  chan- 
cellor s  Itauquets  have  U>  sit  upon  the 
floor,  which  is  strewn  with  nishee  or 
}rreen  bouehs,  to  save  them  from  soil- 
iiiLT  their  fine  clothes.  Henry  himself, 
when  the  fancy  takes  him,  rides  into 
the  hall,  drinks  to  Becke^  and  rides 
out  nrjain  ;  at  another  time  jumps 
over  the  tabic  and  seats  himself,  sure 
of  welcome,  by  his  dear  friend's  side. 
The  outward  life  of  those  dajrs  re- 
sembled the  boisterous  play  of  lu.sty 
young  children.  In  a  fight  for  preoe- 
denoe  one  archbishop  plumps  down 
on  the  lap  of  another  ;  and  in  a  more 
plaj'ful  tussle  for  Becket's  cloak, 
Henry  and  his  friend  nearly  pull  each 
other  off  their  horses,  amid  toe  lau^- 
ing  of  courtiers,  and  the  wondering 
Btiire  of  the  beirtjar  to  whom  that 
cloak  wuii  eveiituaiiv  given. 
All  thia  whUe^  if  one  might  tnist 
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liis  biographers,  the  splendid  chan- 
(Mjllor  not  only  retained  ft  purity  of 

morala,  rare  even  among  his  fellow- 
priest«,  and  scarcely  argiiaV)In  from 
aduiitied  facts;  but  also  jiractised, 
from  time  to  time,  ansterttiee  whif h 
the  most  (credulous  of  his  courtly 
friends  would  never  have  ilreamed  of 
laying  to  his  charge.  IViiances  of 
every  kind  were  undcr;,'f.Tie  in  the 
strictest  piivacy  :  his  body  was  nftcn 
bared  to  the  lash  :  once  a  year  he  re- 
tired for  three  days  to  do  secret  acta 
of  mercy  in  the  lu  ijihhnurhood  of  his 
old  Mertnii  friciifls.  Even  the  hair- 
shirt,  which  cut  so  striking  a  figure  in 
after  days,  bedns  already  to  creep 
into  view,  like  tlie  conventional  stage- 
niffian  stalking  with  elaborate  setresy 
beliind  his  future  victim.  In  all  such 
efeoriee  let  him  who  listetfa  believe. 

But  days  so  happy  for  all  who 
wished  well  to  mvh  a  friendship, 
were  soon  to  pass  away  like  a  dream. 
In  1161  died  Beeket's  old  friend^  the 
mild  and  venerable  primate,  Theo- 
huhl,  with  a  partini?  prayer  for  hie 
Master's  heavenly  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  a  meet  successor.  Inttead 
of  seeking  the  Lord's  <iain,  liowever, 
Henry  sought  his  own,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  payment  he  was  to  reap 
therefrom.  Looking  on  Becket  as  a 
tried  fri<'i:<1  and  zeuln^is  guardian  of 
his  royal  rights,  misled,  whether  by 
the  warmth  of  his  own  regard,  or  by 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
l^ends  and  shallows  of  chancellor's 
mind ;  wishing  also,  we  believe,  to  re- 
ward an  able  servant  with  fresh 
pnx)fs  of  kingly  gratitude,  he  coaxed 
or  fri'-:htenf(l  the  siTflV^iiran  bishops, 
and  the  unwilling  monks  of  Christ- 
chnrch,  into  a  measure  not  more  &tal 
to  his  dearest  hojtes  and  deep-laid 
schemes,  than  bi§  with  suffering  and 
disgrace  to  the  kmg  himself,  the  pri- 
mate, the  barons,  and  the  whole  realm 
(»f  Kn^huid  for  many  years  to  come. 
After  some  delay  Becket  stepped  into 
his  old  patron's  shoes,  and  the  same 
miracle  which,  according  to  ^shop 
Foliot,  turned  a  soldier  and  a  InjTuan 
into  a  priest,  began  therewith  to  turn 
two  loving  friends  into  life-long  foes. 

From  the  hour  of  his  consecration 
by  stem  ol'l  Henry  of  Winchester, 
£iecket  became  m  heart  and  purpose 
what  he  had  hitherto  shown  nimself 
but  in  name— a  priest  of  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  Chiwch."  HcTiceforth  his 
loyalty  to  hia  earthly  suveieign  must 


five  way  before  what  he  deems  his 
uty  to  God  and  his  order.  With 

what  feelings  he  had  watched  the 
events  precedini'  ]i!>^  ♦•loction ;  whether 
he  ever  serioubiy  warned  the  king 
against  the  step  he  was  so  bent  on 
taking,  or  ever  felt  the  least  unwill- 
ingness to  wear  the  mitre  whirb  other 
chancellors  iuul  worn  beft^rc  inm,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  divine :  only  of 
one  thing  we  are  pretty  sure,  that  in 
these  and  other  nice  points  of  charac- 
ter the  early  biographers  are  entitled 
to  no  belief  whatever.  Henry  was  no 
fool ;  and  thus  far  it  w;i8  elear,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  inkling  of  a  result 
which  perhaps  no  one  in  all  England, 
not  even  Becket  himself,  coold  have 
foregathered.  Had  either  kinjr  or  pri- 
mate known  what  the  end  w  ould  be, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Bechet  would 
have  consented  to  lose  his  preferment 
nither  than  hi^  frietKl,  while  HeTir%% 
for  his  part,  would  never  have  given 
his  fKend  the  chanee  of  tuning  round 
and  attacking  him  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  deadly  foe. 

But  it  is  idle  speculating  ou  what 
might  have  been.  A  change  of  feel- 
ing rather  than  character  marks  off 
this  new  statj;e  in  Becket's  career.  We 
have  the  same  countenance  showing 
henceforth  a  different  side  to  the  light. 
That  tireamy,  myf^tie  nature  which  the 
stir  and  tui*moil  of  vears  hatl  hitherto 
biuied  out  of  sight,  now  began  to 
shake  off  its  long  thraldom,  and,  like 
the  slaves  let  Ioo.se  in  ^[n'--«iTe„'er's 

Bondman,"  was  soon  wielding  a 
shaiiwr  tyranny  than  that  which  had 
kept  it  down* 

It  is  a  curious  f^iet,  which  even 
Mr.  Robertson  has  failed  to  notice, 
that  we  never  hear  of  Becket's  dieam- 
ing  or  seeing  visions,  until  he  goes 
to  Canterbury  for  his  consecranon. 
The  busy,  active  chancellor  had 
slept  soundly  heretofore.  But  the 
change  in  his  daily  liabit)?  and  j)ur- 
811  its  \vr(>ii'jht  with  the  cares  of  hia 
new  })(isiuiiii  to  darken  the  primate's 
waking  hours,  and  people  his  broken 
slumbers  with  dreams  and  fancies 
which  seemed  prophetic  to  the  ea.sy 
faith  of  a  superstitious  age.  His 
moral  tone,  weakened  by  the  slow 
poison  of  thoee  canonical  studies,  l)y 
the  loss  of  those  secular  pastimes 
which  his  health  required,  by  the 
growth  of  dissensions  hateful  to  liis 
kindlier  nature,  Becket  listened  more 
and  more  eagerly  to  the  whispcringji 
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of  bis  diatempered  fancy,  plunged  clerical  liook  was  always  about  his 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Fmnrcs  nf  person,  or  rrai]  to  him  durinc:;  meals, 

a  bund^  asceticism,  and  settled  down  His  afternoons  were  passed  in  prayer 

at  last  into  a  crazy  fanatic,  a  hard  ir-  or  reading,  in  visits  to  sick  priests 

reverent  bigot  who  worshipped  his  and  poor,  in  quiet  talk  at  home  on 

own  proud  f^clf  undortlie  guise  of  care  points  nf  discipline  or  canonical  law. 

for  the  interests  of  his  order,  and  The  flo^ngs,  too,  were  henceforth 

vented  hia  seal  for  God's  service  in  taken  with  punctnal  frequency ;  and, 

deeda^  of  fleree  penance  and  fiercer  aa  if  in  atonement  for  all  shortcom- 

brooilings  over  iniaixinary  wrongs.  inir*',  a  shirt  of  sackcloth  re^ichiiig  to 

AH  this,  however,  came  by  decrees,  his  knees,  and  carking  his  torn  nesh 

The  new  archbishop  was  neither  a  with  its  life-long  friction,  must  have 

wilful  hypocrite  nor  a  new-born  saint,  broudit  continually  lu  forc  his  mind 

but  :i  proud,  earnest,  ^)assionate,  out-  tho  foolishness  of  ;iU  that  fseeniiiig 

flDoktju  man.    He  neither  suddenly  pomp  and  glorjr  which  drew  on  him 

drop])ed  his  layman's  mask  nor  pnt  on  the  eyes  and  plandita  of  unreasoning 

airs  of  deeper  i)ietythanoncsocharac-  crowds. 

tercd  might  naturally  feel.  He  waxed      The  new  phase  of  Pcrkot's  charnc- 

more  studious,  more  devout,  fa^tinl  t€r  soon  began  to  show  itself.  While 

oftener,  kept  somewhat  choicer  com-  Henry  was  still  in  Normandy  he  re- 

panythnu before.  iriMnaylnnvdrunk  ceived  from  his  new  primate  a  letter 

water  boiled  with  fennel :  he  certainly  announcinghisresignationof  thechaii- 

did notgive  up  drinking  wine.  His  tcm-  cellorship,  whose  duties  ho  avowed 

perance  showed  itself  rather  in  spare  liimself  no  longerjustifiedin  pNorfomi- 

thati  coarse  liviiej;.  Tln'  costly  habits,  ing.    Whatever  his  real  motives  for 

the  old  taste  fur  pomp  and  show  fol-  such  a  step,  whether  he  had  ceased 

lowed  him  into  his  new  palace.  The  to  take  further  interest  in  worldly 

gorgeot&B  apparel  was  not  laid  aside  affairs,  or  deemed  them  likdy  to  hin- 

atonce.  The  hall  sjlittcred  as  bri^litly  der  hi  ■  •]>in>ii:(1  progress,  or  foresaw 

as  ever  with  its^ieaps  of  cold  and  a  cla.siiing  between  the  rival  claims 

silver  plate  ;  t  he  guests  that  thronged  of  his  sovereign  and  his  church, 

it  were  at  least  as  markworthy,  and  Becket  had  hereby  lent  a  colour  to 

came  as  often  as  tho^te  of  yore.    His  thethari^c  ^ alreaily  thiekeiiineatrainst 

old  munihcence  found  a  fresh  chan-  him,  and  deliberately  iitrii  ken  adeath- 

nel  in  deeds  of  almsgiving,  which  out-  blow  at  the  friendship  which  Henry 

shone  those  of  former  primates  as  had  worked  so  hard,  Ity  so  many  acts 

much  as  his  secidar  greatness  had  of  kindness,  so  many  marks  of  the 

out-topped  that  of  former  chancel-  hidicst  favour,  to  keep  alive, 
lors.   His  household  was  still  large,     To  tiie  announcement  of  a  step  in 

but  formed  chiefly  of  clerks  ;   he  tlnvse  daj's  so  TuiusuaL  the  king  re- 

seeraed  still  to  prefer  the  friendship  plied  by  reqtiesting  Becket  to  sur- 

of  men  of  varied  learning  and  fine  render  the  archdeiMX)nry  of  Canter- 

culture^  to  that  of  men  renowned  for  bury,  whit  h  he  had  clearly  no  right 

piety  alone.    A.s  judge  in  an  a  relit'-  to  hold  now.  It  was  surrendered  after 

episcopal  court  he  discharged  his  try-  many  demurrings,  which  Mr.  bharou 

ing  duties  with  fearless  purity  and  Turner  ascribes  to  Becket's  avarice, 

unfailing  shrewdness.    Among  hia  Imt  which,  to  our  tliinking,  flowed 

oflReers  the  takiriir  of  bribes  was  from  his  desire  to  keep  out  a  future 

st4.'rnly  forbidden,  and  no  sort  of  pri-  enemy  of  his  own.  This  point  yielded, 

vate  influence  availed  the  suitor  who  others  soon  arose  to  ruffle  Henry's 

had  wrong  on  his  side.    Ritual  ob-  mind  anew.   With  a  violence  as  la  w- 

scrvauccs,  severe  nivX  many,  filled  up  less  a.s  it  wa?!  unsanctioned,  at  lea.st 

nearly  all  the  time  left  over  from  his  in  spirit  by  the  king,  the  arclibishop 

official  duties.   Always  by  nature  a  turned  some  farmers  out  of  holdings 

zealot  in  whatever  cause,  he  soon  wliieh  hatl  ouee  belonged  to  his  see. 

learned,  we  fancy,  to  feel  a  jiroud  joy  Other  storu  s,  soiuo  perhaps  less  true 

in  rising  at  the  dead  of  night  to  suy  than  irritatinj,',  found  their  way  to 

his  matins,  and  not  returning  to  his  Henr>''s  ears.   But  Henry's  wrath,  if 

pillow  till  he  had  washed  the  feet  of  it  blazed  up  fiereely  one  moment, 

thirteen  beggars,  and  sent  them  off  would  bum  out  the  next;  and  he 

with  fhU  stomachs,  and  pockets  bet-  still  refused,  it  seems,  to  think  mnek 

ter  lined  than  before.  Some  holy  or  evil  of  his  old  friend.  The  cordial 
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greeting  which  Beeket  ret^ii-cd  that 
Uhristmos  on  master's  landin<j;  at 
Southampton,  betokened  the  return 
of  that  good-will  which  followed  him 
a  few  monUui  after  to  the  oouncil  of 
Tours. 

From  this  council,  however,  he 
came  back  to  resume  with  firesh  »pi- 

rit  his  fi>:lit  for  priestly  asainst  civil 
power.  Whatevt'r  tciuk'a  to  exalt 
the  privileges,  ox  widen  the  material 
grannd'Work  of  the  church,  neemod 
to  be  wrongfully  kept  out  of  his  (!(!- 
voiuing  clut^^hes.  His  princiuie  of 
action  was  very  plain.  **  Every  tning," 
■ays  Mr.  Robertson,  "tliat  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  elmrch  was  to  be 
claim^  whUe  notiiing  that  had  been 
parted  with  was  to  be  abandnBed.'* 
Homage  was  claunoi!  from  the  Earl  of 
Clare ;  for  a  castle  whieh  his  forefather 
had  received  from  William  the  Con- 
queror. William  of  l^esford  was 
excommunicated  for  disputing  Beck- 
et's  right  to  present  to  a  livin  j  of 
which  William  liiiu.self  wuj  tlu'  la\s - 
ful  patron.  The  kuig,  as  William's 
fcuuai  lord,  bade  Bei'ket  recal  an  il- 
leijal  sentence,  and  the  primate  yield- 
ed with  80  bad  a  grace,  that  Henry  a 
wrath  stili  mouldered.  Fresh  causes 
of  rii^.agreement  kept  widening  tlie 
gulf  between  them.  Whether  the 
primate  were  right  or  wrong  in  any 
particular  instance,  his  haughty  aire 
and  threatening  speeches,  the  cool 
etfronterv  with  which  he  mooted,  and 
the  reckless  ▼iolence  with  which  he 
strove  to  enforce  the  most  untenable 
claims,  were  fast  rousing  agahist  him 
the  fierce  liatred  of  many  powerful 
opponents,  and  ever  fanning  into  fresh 
flames  tlie  niistrust  and  anjj;er  already 
kindled  u\  the  hrejust  of  his  qui'-k 
though  kindly  juaster.  Ere  long  the 
Utte  friends  were  to  front  each  other 
as  riv  il  I  liieftains  who  brooked  no 
equal  and  obeyed  no  superior,  who 
hated  each  other  with  the  bitterness 
that  springs  from  broken  friendship, 
and  knew  no  rest  from  furions  war- 
fare save  in  the  lulls  of  a  hollow, 
ihort-lived  trace. 

In  manv  respects  the  combatants 
were  fairly  matched :  both  alike 
brave,  Iiaughty,  pivssionate,  deep- 
scheming,  rrady-handed,  strong-wiu- 
ed.  Henry's  passion,  fearful  at  first, 
was  soon  over  ;  while  that  of  Becket 
settled  into  a  fit  of  sulky  brooding. 
Both  were  men  of  quick  parts,  supe- 
rior leaniing,powernil  chatacter ;  out 
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Henry's  intellect,  polished  with  use, 
and  kept  sharp  by  frequent  exerciBe,cat 
with  ease  through  the  duuisy  sophist- 
ries brandished  with  sach  proud  trust- 
fulness by  liis  more  imaginative  rival 
Both  hatl  naturally  warm  heart.s,  and 
suffered  many  a  pang  at  the  melting 
away  of  their  old  friendship.  Hcniy, 
too,  would  gladly  have  renewed  a^n 
an«i  again  the  ties  which  Becket, 
cuuuting  all  things  drosfi  for  the  sake 
of  a  fancied  duty,  secma  from  the  ftnt 
to  have  cast  off  at  once  and  for  ever. 
The  frank  uprightness,  once  natural 
to  both,  liad  been  modified  somewhat 
in  the  one  by  Iiis  worldly  exi)erienoei, 
more  largely  in  the  other  by  his  spe- 
cial studies  and  the  narrowneas  of 
his  new-bora  zeaL    To  the  fiery 
champion  of  Holy  Church,  lying,  de- 
ceit, unfair  charges,  cunning  wiles, 
seemed  after  all  but  venial  sins,  if 
inspired  by  devotion  to  a  righteous 
cause.  For  Henry's  crooked  ways,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  hare  only  the 
evidence  of  his  natural  fot^,  the  cleri- 
cal romancers  of  those  day8--evideBoe 
about  as  trustworthy  as  that  whereon 
the  eonc|neror  c«f  Cannre  stands  forth 
in  Livy  8  pages  a  monster  of  fraud 
and  faithlessness.   If  the  gnsts  of 
unbridled  passi  m  ^Diit'-'tiniCS  drove 
the  king  into  deeds  ul  crut  l  vengeance 
and  stem  injustice,  his  good  sense 
soon  called  his  nobler  instincts  back 
to  their  aeeustomed  ix^t,  and  helped 
them  to  remir,  as  lar  as  might  h& 
the  hurts  tneir  brief  abeyance  had 
done  his  cause  in  the  world's  eye. 
But  Bcrket's  anger,  kept  alive  by  the 
strong  yet  steatly  breeze  of  a  blmdjuj^ 
remorseless  tn}<^cisni,  seemed  gradu- 
ally to  Imni  away  his  better  nature, 
to  estrange  the  sympathies  of  his 
wiser  friends,  and  almost  neutralize 
the  great  advantases  which  his  com- 
manding  station,  his  engaging  quali- 
ties, his  boldness  in  maintaming  a 
popular  cause  against  the  leaders  ef 
a  riotous  oligareny,  and  other  causes 
hardly  less  powerful  had  combined  to 
enlist  on  his  behalf.  To  put  in  force 
those  moDSttOiis  theories  of  chuch 
rule  which  OfogoiyVII.  had  tried  m 
vain  on  the  iron-minded  Conqueror. 
Becket  scouted  ail  ties  of  natural 
feeling,  all  claims  of  Christian  1ovb» 
meekness,  long-suffering,  self-denialj 
all  suggestions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
sober  moderation.    i\ot  **  peace  oa 
earth  and  good-will  to  men,"  but 
''pax  hominiboa  bons  ToluDtatiRi" 
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was  the  keynote  of  his  litter  yrar^. 
If  during  that  chequered  time  Henry- 
was  soraetiraes  cruel,  vindictive,  hard- 
hearted, the  primate  for  his  part  was 
seldom  otherwise;  showed  himself 
indeed  by  &r  the  worse  Ohnstiau  of 
the  two.  Both  were  stton^'willed ;  but 
if  Henry's  purpose  sometimes  slept  or 
went  backwards,  that  ot  Becket  never 
wavered  one  tittle :  he  saw  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing,  but  the  end  he  set 
himself  to  win.  Scruples  of  conscience 
he  may  have  had,  but  the  gra^pin^ 
tvranny  of  his  one  idea  soon  crushed 
the  risiii;,'  weakness,  and  left  him 
each  time  harder,  less  scrupnlotis, 
more  seU-containea  than  before.  l>>th 
king  and  primate  were  proud,  but 
the  pride  of  Ilenrj'  vraa  to  that  of 
Becket  as  the  pride  of  IMato  to  the 
greater  pride  of  snarling  Diogenes. 

One  influence  there  wi\s,  however, 
from  which  TIfiiry  liad  much  ti>  fear. 
He  might  be  backed  by  the  whole 
etrengtfi  ofhisfeudalfollowing— byall 
the  traditions  alike  of  Norman  and 
S  iV'in  rulers,  hy  all  the  wisdom  of  his 
abic6C  couuciiiurs,  the  agreement  of 
sfiholars  learned  in  the  Canon  and 
('ivil  Ljiw — by  every  agency  likely  to 
work  in  favour  of  a  sovtMfign  not  less 
wise  than  powerful  among  all  the 
princes  of  his  day.  The  Pope,  Alex- 
aiider  III.,  was  striiuuling agaiJist  the 
anti-Pope  set  up  by  Fn doric  Barlja- 
rossa,  and  owed  what  inilueiu  e  he  still 
had  mainly  to  the  wealtli  and  cncrLrv 
of  the  English  kiii;^.  Of  tlie  Eii;,diHh 
bishops  some  were  openly  on  Henry's 
side,  while  few  dared  to  act  against 
him,  in  behalf  of  a  uIo^-ement  less 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  their  na- 
tional church  than  to  the  cause  of 
Paoal  supremacy.  The  French  king, 
in(leed,  was  sure  to  sympathize  with  a 
brother  bigot,  against  a  vas.sal  whose 
dominions  on  the  Continent  were  larger 
than  his  own ;  and  the  leading  clergy 
in  thos?  dominion-;  seem  to  have  felt, 
some  a  personal,  others  a  professional, 
reganl  for  him  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  8on  of  the  persecuting  Geoffrey  of 
Atyou.  Till  (Dwd  of  idle  clerks  who 
swarmed  throughout  iilnglaud,  caus- 
ing heavy  scandal  by  their  loose  ways 
and  virtual  freedom  from  all  fear  of 
fitting  punishment,  were  loud  enough 
in  praise,  and  frequent  enough  in 
prayer,  for  the  yictory  of  so  stout  a 
champion  of  their  licence  to  do  wrong. 
But  of  all  mirh  influences,  Henry  took 
the  very  least  account.   His  one  great. 
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foe,  and  Beckct's  one  fast  friend,  whs 
that  spirit  of  ignorant  superKtitiou, 
which,  powerful  amon^  us  even  now, 
Witt?  mrc  in  those  childlike  ages  to 
wield  a  thraldom,  against  which  no 
efforts  of  a  few  isolated  master-minds 
could  make  much  h^.  For  ages  had 
that  spirit  been  wooed  and  moulded  to 
his  own  pui-poscs,  by  each  successive 
^oiardianof  the  Roman  Papacy.  Trad- 
in  human  weakness,  the  Romish 
priesthood  had,  stej)  I  v  step,  biiilded 
u^  with  the  cement  ut  imuiau  super- 
stitions a  spiritual  empire,  fonnded  in 
the  deptliH  of  human  ignorance. 

A  tV'.v  months  aftor  Beckot's  return 
from  Tourw.  tlie  qiiai  it  l  with  his  king 
burst  into  fiercer  blaze  than  ever.  By 
a  course  of  steady  encroachment,  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  towhicti  the  (Jon- 

Sucror  had  granted  »  separate  juris- 
iction  for  spiritual  causes  alone,  had 
drawn  away  from  the  lawful  judg- 
meut-seuts  id!  cases  wherein  the  der^ 
had  any  shadow  of  a  special  intorest 
Only  in  these  courts  could  a  derk  be 
tried  ff>r  murdering  a  layman,  or  a 
layman  for  murdering  a  clerk ;  and  the 
worst  penalties  they  could  inflict  had 
so  little  of  a  deterrent  power,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  clergy  were  fast  be- 
coming a  byword  for  crimes  of  every 
shade.  Any  idle,  dissolute  vagabond, 
who  liad  once  taken  the  chTicnl  ton- 
sure, wits  free  t'>  break  any  ot  all  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  payment 
(fa  moderate  fine,  loss  of  his  derkly 
privilege.',  or  the  performance  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  some  favoured  slirinc. 
Every  crime  had  its  moneyed  worth, 
and  the  fines  thus  leviable  had  be- 
come not  only  the  8fturcc  of  a  hand- 
some revenue,  but  also  the  pretext  for 
all  kinds  of  petty  extortion,  and  for 
manyadecdof  cruel  outraga  Henry's 
anger  had  repe^itedly  been  roused  ny 
iustances  of  the  scant  justice  which 
these  courts  would  deal  out  to  the 
worstoffcnders.  DurinL'  the  few  years 
of  his  reign,  more  than  a  hundred 
murders  had  been  committed  with 
impunity  by  clerks  alone.  Jnst after 
the  death  of  Steiihen,  a  ca.se  of  un- 
usual .wickedness  had  been  wrested 
away  from  young  Henry's  court,  only 
to  fall  through  some  technical  loop- 
hole in  that  of  the  l)ishops  who  tried 
iL  Another  pricsL  accuiaed  of  mur<* 
der,  but  acquitted  vy  his  bishop,  had 
afterwards  received  what  many 
thought  too  lii;ht  a  sentence  for  con- 
tempt of  the  King's  Court,  and  violent 
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abuse  Ix^th  of  the  kingauil  liis  slieritl. 
And  now  the  archbishop  was  putting 
fortii  tho  Mamc  old  plea  of  priestly  im- 
munity, to  shelter  from  the  sterner 
and  surer  grasp  of  roj-al  justii-e,  a 
clerk  who  had  added  the  murder  <  a 
parent  to  the  seduction  of  that  parent  s 
child.  He  refiUH^d  to  yield  up  his 
prisoner — rcfuwd  even  to  let  liiui  be 
seized  by  the  king's  ollicer,  after  he 
had  been  strip!  )ed  of  his  priestly  orders 
by  a  8enten(  e  of  the  bishop's  court 

Ilenrv'K  forbearance  had  now  reach- 
ed its  bouuds.  The  spiritual  pecis  of 
the  realm  mm  summoned  to  meet 
him  in  council,  at  Westminster.  Hav- 
ing enlarged  on  his  grievances,  and 
specially  denounced  the  principle  of 
priestly  immunity  for  breaches  of  the 
temporal  law,  he  called  on  his  hearers 
to  aid  him  in  jjrescrving  the  laws  and 
customsof  his  royal  grandfather.  With 
one  exception  they  promised  severally 
to  obey  him— "saving  their  order. ' 
The  king^  dismissed  tliem  in  loud 
wrath.  The  priuiate  wjus  straightway 
ordered  to  give  back  his  cjwtles  of  Eye 
and  Berkhampstead,  wliich  he  liad 
not  vet  found  it  unlawful  to  retain. 
He  himself  was  summoned  to  a  pri« 
vate  meeting  at  Northampton,  out  of 
which  his  ohl  friend  got  notliing  but 
cold  disclaimers  of  any  hostile^urpose, 
and  a  sullen  reiteration  of  his  West- 
minster reply.  Meanwhile  the  recu- 
8ant  prelates  were  fast  yichlinir,  one 
by  onCj  to  the  threats  or  pcrsuiisions 
of  their  opponents.  At  last  even 
Beckct  was  coaxed,  by  the  hourly 
pressure  of  his  own  friends  and  trusti- 
est counsellors,  to  promise  an  unqua- 
lified obsenrance  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms. To  make  the  assent  as  ])ublic 
as  the  rcfusjil,  Henry  suminoned  a 
council  of  all  his  peers,  lay  and  spiri- 
tual, to  his  palace  of  Oiarendon,  near 
Salisbury.  Here,  after  many  shifts 
and  tiUTiin^s  which  betokened  the 
sorenessof  his  inward  struggles,  Beeket 
soleumly  and  ojKjnly  8W(»re,  on  (he 
word "f  ft  I'l  itst,  to  keep  "  loviilly  and 
with  good  faith"  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  realm,  as  read  out  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  tliere  by  an  ofBcer  of  the 
royal  houscliold.  Aceonlini,'  to  Fitz- 
StepheUi  the  oatii  was  further  ratilicd 
by  the  setting  of  his  seal  to  a  tnie 
copy  of  tho  hateful  in.struuient.  Whe- 
ther he  sealed  or  no,  it  is  <juite  clear, 
in  suite  of  Mr.  Morris,  that  Bei  ket's 
troto  was  deUberately  given  to  a  set 
of  cufltomsy  plainly  defined  in  a  docu- 
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mcnt,of  which  every  word  was  audible 
to  the  assembled  barons,  wlio  had 
confirmed  it  hy  their  own  votes  ;  and 
that  in  heart — if  not,  as  some  declared, 
in  very  words—  he  submitted  to  incur 
tlie  uuilt  of  ]»erjury,  with  a  view  "to 
repent  hereafter  as  he  might." 

That  a  lie  so  publicly  and  wilfully 
R]Kjken  must  have  .sat  ratlier  heavily 
on  the  primate's  c<3nscienee.  we  may 
readily  Dolieve.  Some  of  Jus  time- 
serving brethren  found  a  balm  for 
their  dishonesty  in  mental  reserva- 
tions, (luitc  consonant  with  the  low 
moFslity  taught  and  practised  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  nu  dia'val  church. 
To  bre^ik  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  to  cheat  the  enemies  of  the 
churchby  eveiy  kind  of  bold  falsehood 
and  cunning  meanness,  to  undo  the 
etle -t  of  the  most  binding  ordinances 
between  man  and  man.  Ix  twtcn  king 
and  suMeet,  priest  ana  layman,  were 
among  the  stiuiding  orders  of  the  Ita- 
lian clerisy ;  and  the  taint  of  their 
wickedness  hail  idready  fastened  on 
the  purer  morality  of  the  old  Teutonic 
nices.  But  Becket's  ci'nscience,  les.s 
hard,  or  at  least  more  whimsical  than 
that  of  many  who  had  sinned  more 
readily  with  far  less  excuse,  seems  to 
have  left  him  no  peace  until  he  had 
found  fiUl  aljsolutiou  from  the  Holy 
Father  for  all  words  and  deeds  oon- 
trarv  to  the  interest.s  of  Ids  (jrder. 

The  remorse  he  suiTcred  for  acts  of 
weakness,  inspired  partly  by  a  certain 
tendemesB  for  those  whom  his  obsti- 
nacy might  have  comi'romised,  must 
have  l>een  tenfold  euibitt<  red  by  the 
heavy  blow  his  self-conceit  had  also 
undergone.  To  a  man  so  proud  hf 
nature  and  jx.sition,  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment of  all  must  have  l>eeu  the 
knowledge  of  his  complete  disc^»mti- 
ture  before  those  over  whom  he  liad 
lately  reared  so  haughty  a  crest.  In 
that  great  council  there  were  few  who 
pitied,  many  who  loudlv  exulted  over, 
his  lUL  Meniy  and  his  )>arty  had 
gained  a  conspicuous  trium]>li  not  only 
over  God's  chosen  ministers,  but  ttvor 
himself,  their  vanntM  chanipion,  as 
well  At  the  very  fi  rst  trial  of  strength 
he  found  hini.self,  Jis  it  w(^rc,  disgra«  e- 
fully  routed,  and  his  whole  kingdom 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  mighty  con- 
queror. In  a  ml  try  quarrel  alxiut  the 
punislimeiit  of  a  worthless  criminal, 
he  had  staked  every  thin^' — the  rights 
of  his  order,  his  own  fair  fame  and 
personAl  influence^  the  hig^  position 
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claimed  for  his  ohuroh,  as  jiniaHian  of  punidimeiit  bveecular  oourtSyihe  duty 

the  public  morals  and  reformer  of  of  obtaining  tne  king's  consent  to  the 

manvsociul  wrongs ;  and  the re^ultliad  exeommunicatiou  of  one  of  his  chief 

left  Lim  thoroughly  disgraced  even  in  tenants,  his  claim  to  a  voice  in  the 

his  own  ey  eit,  and  conscious  of  having  election  of  bishopa,  the  eqiudity  of  lay 

dragged  down,  into  a  common  niin,  and  spiritual  peers,  in  re.s|H'ct  not  only 

all  those  interests  which  he  hod  deemed  of  feudal  privileges,  hut  also  of  feudal 

himself  so  resolute  and  powerful  to  burthens,  were  merely  hateful  old 

defend.   By  one  false  move  he  had  doctrines  proolatmed  anew,  or  impious 

thrown  the  game  into  hi.H  adversary's  innovations  on  a  better  syst^'m.  It 

iiands,  and  Henry  had  promptly  turned  never  occurred  to  tlie  wrathful  pri- 

to  (he  beet  aooount  an  opening  for  mate  to  appeal  firom  Henry  11.  to 

which  ho  had  long  Inn  waitilig^and  WilUam  the  Comiueror,  or  from  the 

might  .still  have  waited  in  vain.  usages  of  Henry  I.  to  those  of  Stephon. 

And  yet  the  quarrel  had  seemed  far  William's  separation  of  one  comt  into 
from  paltry  to  Beclcet'e  eyea  Too  two  was  dearly  an  attempt  to  define 
blind  a  zealot  to  3ield  one  tittle  of  the  separate  duties  of  lay  and  clerical 
his  fancied  rights,  he  opposed,  on  judges  ;  while,  in  those  days  of  glim- 
principle,  a  demand  whose  widest  is-  meriny  law  and  cobweb  morality,  the 
sues  Heniy  himself  could  hardly  have  concessions  forced  froma  weak  usurper 
foreseen.  .\.s  usual,  the  great  event  could  hardly  have  been  held  to  Innd 
sprang  from  a  .seemingly  trivial  cause,  the  rightful  heir, 
and  Ix'gan  to  shape  itself  in  the  formal  As  if  U)  cut  away  the  la.st  inch  of 
;L-M'rtion  of  principles  hitherto  over-  ground  from  under  M.  Thierry's  Saxon 
jnoked,  or  only  partially  aUowed.  ttistle — that  airiest  of  all  tho.se  airy 
Henceforth,  whatever  a  proud  Pope  fabrics  which  modem  writers  have 
or  a  weak  government  might  do  to  builded  up  on  the  blank  spaces  of 
render  them,  for  the  nonce,  an  idle  olden  story — one  of  the  few  passable 
letter,  the  Con.stitutioua  of  Clarendon  "  customs  '  struck  hard  at  a  j)ractice 
virtually  became  law,  aud  were  en-  which  any  ISaxon  priest  iiuhting  for 
forced  more  and  more  triumphantly  his  country sontraf^Bdfree^m,  would 
in  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plautagenets.  surely  have  defended  with  lua  last 
In  them  were  published  to  the  world  breatii.  It  ordained  that  no  serf 
the  will  and  purpose  of  Henry's  go-  should  thenceforth  receive  the  tonsure 
vemment,  as  confirmed  by  the  almost  without  the  sanction  of  his  liege loid. 
unanimous  vote  of  the  great  national  This  was  a  wise  and  just  precaution 
council,tocheck  the in.«ioTent  encroach-  again.st  a  wide-spread  mi.schief,  fos- 
ments  of  a  ravening  clerisy.  strong  in  tered  by  the  eagerness  of  successive 
party  feeling,  wealth,  and  landed  in-  bishops  to  swell  the  ranks  of  their 
lliience — to  thwart  the  wonting  in-  own  subjects,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
lerference  of  a  foreign  i>riest  in  the  to  the  general  weal.  As  every  clerk 
affairs  of  a  powerful  kingdom— to  put  became  at  once  a  freeman,  each  new 
tlown  that  rule  within  rule  which  the  addition  to  the  lower  ranks  of  an  ovcr- 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  had  nursed  grown  and  turbulent  priesthootl  added 
into  a  fearful  nuisance— to  enforce,  also  another  name  to  the  list  of  likely 
indeed,  on  all  classes  of  Englishmen  adherents  to  the  first  outspoken  cham- 
auniformallegiancotooneparam -unt  ]»ion  of  popular  rights.  Accordingto 
law.  Foundeil  on  customs  alreudy  the  Frenrh  historian  such  a  champion 
existing,  un  laws  which  had  never  was  iiecket  himself,  and  yet  the  very 
been  lawfhlly  repealed,  this  ftunous  enactment  which  such  a  champion 
document  s<>ems  to  have  met  with  no  would  have  deemed  the  most  fatal  to 
straightforward  denials  of  its  claim  to  his  dearest  hoj>es  was  the  one  which 
be  a<'cept€d  im  a  revised  ctlition  of  Becket  himsell  i>asi>ed  over  with  the 
half-forgotten  truth&  In  all  likeli-  mnallest  concern, 
hood  it  was  really  what  it  professed  To  paint  tbc  countrj'man  of  Arch- 
to  be  ;  but  even  had  it  been  ipiite  the  bishop  Theobald,  tlie  splendid  clian- 
reverse.  Becket,  at  leiist,  W(  »uid  have  ccilor  of  a  Norman  king,  the  haughty 
scorned  to  question  it  on  its  legal  .^ide.  l^ulerof  aNonnan  prelacy, as  a S^on 
To  hina,  and  t\um  who  thought  with  patriot  eaten  up  with  zeal  for  his 
him,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  bleeding  fatherland,  seems  to  us  an 
right  of  appealing  from  the  bishop  to  unprovoked  departure  from  the  plain 
the  king,  the  liability  of  priests  to  truth  of  Beekef  s  story.  Fatdotism 
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place  in  a  heart  en-  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  people. 
.jAlindest  devotion  to  a  to  bind  their  kinj^  with  chains,  and 
,i  deinnnded  the  surrender  their  noMeswitli  links  of  iron  1"  N  r, 
rfiere  earthly  tica,  tlie  daily  aa-  in  the  crookedness  ol  faia dealings  with 
.tide  of  all  earthly  feelings.  With  the  worM  of  ontoide  laymen,  did 
Socket  the  priest  had  now  become  all  Beckct  rise  to  the  transcendent  widt- 
in  all.  As  in  the  ca.«e  of  Bernard  and  edness  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  aft^r 
Hiidebrand,  all  his  conceptions,  ener-  breaking  tlie  host  with  his  imperial 
ffiee,  desires,  had  shaped  themselves  foe  in  token  of  a  peace  yet  furtlier 
into  a  livini:  enihoditnent  of  that  ratified  hy  the  most  awful  nirses 
proudly  a<:i;rc.^sive  spirit  which  mark-  fii,'ainst  whoever  plunild  tirHt  break  it, 
ed  for  cenliuicii  the  proCTess  of  the  had  scarcely  lost  from  his  moutli  the 
Papal  power.  Under  the  giiise  of  taste  of  the  holy  wafer,  before  be  de- 
zeal  for  the  Cliurch  of  Christ,  ]m  lil'ei  ately  ate  his  words  mul  launched 
self-love  became  ennobled  into  a  fre«h  cxcouiniunications  at  the  im- 
glorious  advocacy  of  priestly  riglits.  i)erial  hea<l.  TerhaiKs,  in  the  ce- 
his  proud  ambition  soared  far  beyond  neral  line  of  his  fanaticism,  in  tne 
the  limits  of  a  merely  moral  regard  thoronghnessof  his  self-deception,  the 
for  the  rights  and  |>rivileges  of  an  loftiness  of  his  church  theory,  and 
everyday  world.  His  fiery  imagina-  the  boldness  of  his  efforts  to  work  it 
tion  led  him  to  realize  more  vividly  out,  in  his  liaughty  conr^ie,  his  red[- 
than  most  men  those  lar*je  schemes  less8tubhMirnne<s,hisfirrcerefpntment 
of  world-wide  sway,  which,  however  against  all  who  thwarted  him,  his  na- 
dear  to  fttnatios  of  eveiy  creed,  have  tnral  preference  for  strong  measures, 
come  to  twine  themselves  with  pecu-  the  English  primate  most  nearly  re- 
liar  meauiui  round  every  deed  and  semblcil  that  master-pope  of  the  pre- 
doctriiic  ui  i'n\>i\\  Rome.  He  himsolf  ceding  century,  whose  whole  reign 
did  no  more  than  the  meeker  Theohald  was  one  daring  assanlt  on  the  princw 
would,  if  he  dared,  have  also  done  ;  of  the  earth  ;  wlu-se  .soaring  assump- 
no  more  than  the  Pious  Ansehii  had  tious  paved  a  way  for  the  encroach- 
also  tried  to  do.  He  only  rcllectcd  meuts  of  yet  more  fortunate  mic- 
the  holder  workings  of  a  policy  whoso  cessore  ;  whoFC  chequered  natore, 
weaker  side  displayed  itself  in  the  fitly  illu8trate(l  1)y  his  checiucrcd  <a- 
shifting  tendencies  of  Pope  Alexander  rccr,  Berved  to  render  h  im  at  o]k£  tiie 
III.,  and  later  still,  in  the  feeble  re-  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  Latin 
monstrances  and  feebler  ravings  of  iVipacy. 

Pius  IX.    Hirt  iMiklcHt  pleadings  But  if  Becket  was  all  priest,  Hemy 

against  Henry's  claim  to  tiie  homage  was  every  inch  a  king.    The  land 

of  hts  bishops  could  not  have  been  was  to  be  ruled  in  peace,  his  people's 

diuched  with  stronger  language  than  rights  were  to  be  nrmly  upheld,  the 

that  wherein  tlie  Council  of  Ban  had  laws  administered  with  stem  justice, 

already  deuotmced  the  same  practice,  but  only  in  the  name  and  under  the 

deelanng  it  **  execrable  that  pore  special  soadaonsof  theldnghtmsetf. 

hands,  winch  could  create  God  and  He  at  least  would  be  master  of  his 

offer  Him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  man-  own  house.  His  strong  hand  hadput 

kind,  should  be  put  between  profane  down  the  disorders  which  spread  so 

hands  inured  to  rapine  and  blood-  fcarfiillv  during  the  last  reign.  The 

shed,  and  defiled  T)y  all  manner  of  barons  had  been  shoni  of  many  pri- 

uncleau  pursuits."  His  sublimest  in-  vileges  fatal  to  the  cause  of  peace 

eolencc  fell  short  of  Pope  Pascal's  aud  the  ]»aramount  rights  of  the 

strange  misreading  of  a  srri  I  )tu  re  texty  crown.  And  if  the  clergy,  too,  had 

when  TIenry  I.  was  scolded  for  daring  encroached  on  the  royal  power,  were 

to  create  his  God  by  ^nting  the  feu-  they  alone  to  be  exempted  from  his 

dal  investiture  to  a  bishop  of  his  own  ev<>nhanded  reforms  1  While  always 

realm.    His  conception  of  the  spirit  ready  to  grant  the  Pope  his  spiritiud 

in  which  a  Christum  jncl-itc  5j}k>i;1(1  lu  ad.ship,  to  use  him  aaatool  npainst 

enforce  his  rule  against  all  opponents  others,  to  fill  \m  treiisury  with  occa- 

was  noi  mote  uncmlstiaft  tnftn  that  sional  Peter-jience,  he  had  no  notion 

of  the  austere  and  saintly  Bernard,  of  letting  him  or  his  a^'ent.s  tami^er 

who  senmfully  e?celaimed,  on  the  with  any  part  of  his  kingly  diu-ss 

election  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,    Is  usurp  the  functions  of  a  secular  put- 

this  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and  gistrate  to  the  overthrow  of  that  jus- 
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tieo  which  lie,  the  chief  ma4'ii»tmte.  within  his  rcahns.   And  in  the  same 

had  sworn  to  render.  What  England  sturdy  spirit  did  Heniy  II.  confhint 

owes  to  her  Xormfin  kings  and  barons,  the  insolence  of  his  new  primate,  and 

is  seldom  tuken  Into  account  in  this  scotch,  if  he  couhl  not  uuell,  the 

a^e  of  geueral  sciolism  and  funny  many-headed  bugl^ear  whicn  he  had 

Utonttore,  of  popular  histories  glori-  unwittingly  roused  from  slumbor. 

fyinw  the  greatness  of  the  middle,  Against  men  like  these  Papal  am- 

and  of  foolish  statesmen  truckling  to  bition  had  to  fight  every  incn  of  its 

the  ignorant  damouia  of  the  lower  -way;  the  gmn  of  one  moment  nearly 

<;lasse8.    And  yet  it  was  a  Norman  balan(?cd  by  a  losa  the  next  Inspired 

kin  .:  who  established  the  right  of  by  their  bold  example  the  barons  of  a 

trial  by  jiuy  -a  Isormau  kin^  who  later  reign  ro»e  against  the  coward 

commuted  personal  service  m  the  who  stoojjed  to  resign  his  crown  and 

field  for  a  fair  scutage— -a  Norman  kingdom  into  the  liands  of  a  Papal 

king  who  taxed  nobles  and  commons  legate.    Other  kings  of  the  same  dy- 

alike,  who  struck  the  hardest  blows  nasty  carried  on  the  fight  with  more 

at  the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords  over  mar  ked  success  :  other  barons  stood 

their  vassals.  It  was  a  Norman  king  forth  to  shield  the  first  great  English 

who  gave  England  her  judicial  cir<  Reformer  from  the  violence  of  angry 

cuita—a  Korman  haron  who  sum-  monk?  and  prelates  armed  with  8pe> 

moned  the  first  English  ITouso  of  cial  orders  for  his  extinction.    If  we 

Commons   a  body  of  Norman  barons  are  proud  of  our  Saxon  birthright,  let 

who  furotnl  the  signing  of  the  great  us  at  least  be  fair  to  those  "  Norman 

Charter.  Nothing  but  the  steady  bold-  robbers,"  who,  like  the  Danes  before 

ness  of  our  Norman  kin^s  and  noble.i  them,  strengthened  the  race  of  Alfred 

enabled  England  to  hold  her  own  and  AthelstaJi  with  otl-shoots  tV^m 

against  the  restless  encroachments  of  a  tliat  same  parent  stock  which  had 

?>worftil  priesthood  and  a  cormorant  peopled  for  unknown  ages  the  shores 
aiJacy.  It  was  indeed  an  ill  day  for  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Seas. 
Borne  when  Duke  William  set  foot  But  we  must  return  to  Becket  him- 
on  these  shores.  But  for  that  infnston  self.  After  receiving  the  absolution 
of  horse  fire  into  our  Snxon  nature  which  enabled  him  to  resume  hias^' 
England  might  have  been  blessed  with  ritual  functions,  he  seemed  to  goon 
a  race  of  princes  as  priest-ridden  as  his  old  way,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
EdwMrd  the  Confessor,  as  powerless  customs  which  he  had  just  heli>ed  to 
against  the  Clniirh  jis  King  E<lwy.  make  law.  Declined  an  interview 
But  William  and  his  Hneee.«!!?or.s  were  with  the  king,  whope  wrath  was  again 
kings  of  quite  another  stamp.  Hil-  burning,  he  twice  sailed  from  Euglaml 
deloand  might  threaten  tlu^  French,  withont  leave^  and  was  twice  baffled 
and  rx 'nmrnunicate  the  German  by  .stre.'?.';  of  weather.  Goingoncemore 
sovereign,  might  rob  Poland  of  her  to  the  king,  he  was  received  at  Wood- 
king  and  her  kingly  crown,  might  stodc  with  a  smiling  query  about  the 
claim  lordship  over  every  countzy  in  smaDmss  of  one  kingdom  tohold  than 
Europe  ;  but  his  demand  for  homage  both,  and  with  a  polite  request  to  st^iy 
awd  Peter-pence  from  England  was  at  home  and  mind  his  duties  for  t^e 
met  by  the  bold  Conqueror  with  astern  ftiture.  He  staid  at  home  and  minded 
refusal  of  the  one  and  a  scornful  pre-  hi.s  duties  in  such  a  way,  that  his  an- 
sent  of  tlie  other.  He  forbmle  his  giy  master  was  driven  into  measures 
bishops  to  attend  a  council  summoned  less  fair  and  wi.sc  than  outwardly  il- 
by  the  Pope,  and  his  stout  example  legal,  for  bringing  so  hopeless  a  re- 
was  followed  even  by  the  more  em-  eusant  upon  his  knees.  But  ui>ou  his 
barrassed  Stephen.  Appeals  to  Ronie  knees  the  archbishon  woiUd  not  be 
were  sternly  forbidden  by  the  first  brought.  He  refiisea  to  hear  the  sen- 
three  Norman  kings.  Anaelm's  first  tmce  decreed  against  him  by  the 
quarrel  with  William  II.  arose  from  Conn'  iIofNorthami)b)n  forbade  the 
his  haying  dared  to  proclaim  the  new  bishops  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
Fope  without  Ids  master's  ro]raI  leave,  chief^-ahnsedhiseneimesandseemiiig 
Henry  I.  had  braved  an  interdict  well-wishers  in  the  roughest  terms— 
rather  than  yield  his  right  to  receive  openly  recanted  all  that  he  had  sworn 
homage  for  the  temporalities  of  a  at  Chirendon— threatened  the  wise  old 
hiflhop's  see.  Nor  would  he  allow  a  Ekrl  of  Leicester  with  his  curee,  and 
Papal  IcLit  to  be  received  :is8Ueh  left  the  court  as  proudly  as  he  had 
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entered  it,  declaring  that  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  only  from  the 
Pope  liimself  would  he  take  his  award. 
Jeered  and  jeering  he  stalked  out  into 
the  open  air,  where  tlio  mob  received 
him  with  loud  cheers.  For  all  his 
contumacy  Henry  let  him  go  free,  and 
issued  stnct  orders  thai  none  inoiild 
do  him  the  leadt  harm. 

BLwrm  however  he  feared,  or  feigned 
to  fear.  Flvin^  secretly  from  North- 
ampton to  Sanawieh,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  sniall  boat,  which  carried 
bim  safe,  but  sea-sick,  to  Gravelines. 
Herbert  of  Boeham,  forgetting  the  8ea< 
sickness,  describes  tlio  Kca  as  made 
calm  for  his  mjister'fi  .special  behoof; 
while  Henry's  messengers,  starting  at 
the  selfsame  hour  from  Dover,  were 
tossed  about  in  a  fearful  storm.  From 
Gravelines  the  small  band  of  exiles 
made  their  way  with  much  precsntion, 
andnoia  few  adventures  to  t  h  e  friendly 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Onier.  Now 
trudging  weaxilv  on  loot,  thankful  for 
the  gift  of  a  mrty  old  itiflk  from  * 
pitying  housewife ;  anon  mounted  on 
a  sorry  jade,  without  a  saddle,  and 
only  a  straw  rope  for  reins ;  stopping 
to  rest  at  the  meanest  h<;Kteiries,  and 
forced  to  travel  in  the  cold  November 
nights,  the  self-banished  primate  must 
have  smiled  grimly  at  tne  plight  to 
which  fortune  had  reduced  the  re- 
doubted warrior  of  other  days — the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  rival  sove- 
reiipift— the  aidendid  leadflr  of  thai 
flm|eouJi  emlmasy  which  had  set  all 
Puns  aroar  with  wonder  only  a  few 
years  before. 

Meanwhile,  Henrv's  envoys  having 
fared  iU  with  tlie  Prench  king,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  tiieir  grievances  and  re- 
quests before  Pojie  Alexander  at  Sens, 
whither  the  archbishop,  too,  waa 
Wendinghis  way.  Unluckily  for  Henry, 
Uie  Pope,  so  lately  an  exile  from  Kom^ 
hadjoBt  Degnn  to  watt  without  fm- 
ther  lielp  from  his  old  i>atron.  little 
as  he  approved  of  Kecket's  headstrong 
violence,  he  had  still  less  desire  to  see 
him  beaten  In  any  eflRnt  to  maintain 
the  rights,  or  even  to  push  forward 
the  landmarks,  of  the  Holy  See,  So 
the  king's  envoys  were  dismissed  with 
lectures  and  vague  assurances,  while 
Becket  him.self  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  much  outward  courtesy  by 
the  cardinals  whom  Alexander  sent 
ovt  to  do  him  honour.  The  meeting 
at  Sens,  indeed,  Wiia  far  more  friendly 
than  some  of  those  present  liked  to 


see.  A  mild  rebuke  for  having  enr 
agreed  to  the  hateful  customs,  waa 
washed  away  in  a  warm  approval  of 
Becket's  most  contumacious  acts ;  and 
when  he  made  a  show  of  resigning  hit 
see  into  the  Papal  hands,  Akxantkr, 
in  the  teeth  of  opposing  monnwi^  de> 
clined  to  accept  so  fair  anopeniif  for 
the  settlement  of  so  unwelcome  a  dis- 
pute. A  few  days  after,  with  the 
Pope^e  leave^  and  many  fiuewell  fte> 
mises  of  future  aid,  the  primate  bo- 
took  himself  to  the  Cistercian  Abbl^ 
of  Poutignv,  not  far  from  Sens. 

Provoked  at  the  failure  of  his  ap- 
peal, aTid  furious  with  Becket  for  fur- 
ther thwarting  him,  Henry  himself 
took  swift  and  summary  measuree  of 
revenge  against  the  runaway--of  pre- 
caution against  the  Pope.  He  confis- 
cated, as  he  had  every  right  to  do^ 
the  property  of  his  oontttmadoni  sab- 
iect,  and  sequestered  the  revenues  of 
his  sec.  After  tlie  cniel  fashion  of 
those  days,  he  decreed  the  banishment 
of  Beokst^e  hindied,  friends,  and  fol- 
lowers—binding  them  by  an  oath,  no 
sooner  made  than  brokeUj  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  unwilling  cause 
of  their  midbrtone.  He  made  hiA 
bishops  swear,  under  awful  penalties, 
neithertoquitthe  realm  without  leav^ 
nor  to  send  a  private  appeal  to  the 
Pope^  on  any  grounds  whatever.  All 
correspondence  with  the  exiles  wtl 
sternly  forbidden— the  Peter-penoe 
were  gatherad  into  the  rojal  tieamiiy 
— a  close  watch  was  kept  on  all  the 
ports — and,  to  make  ap.surance  doubly 
sure,  an  appeal,  subscribed  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Henry's  party,  was  pre- 
sently lodged  at  K<jme,  in  arrest  of  all 
proceedings  that  might  be  attempted 
on  the  other  side. 

With  the  monks  of  Fontigny  the 
exile  staid  nearly  two  years — wasting 
liis  delicate  body  with  sharp  penances, 
and  eating  his  heart  away  with  per- 
petoal  blooding  over  wron^  created 
or  enhanced  by  his  morbid  fancy ; 
with  studies  which  only  led  him  deeper 
and  deeper  intothe  alon^  of  a  hfiad- 
ingfetisnism.  Hieabeoroin^fondn^ 
forthe  works  and  company  ot  canonists 
andschoohneu,  drew  down  on  him  the 
frequent  reproof  of  his  truest  and 
■wisest  friend— the  Bcholarly,  high* 
minded  John  of  Salisbury.  His  pi*i* 
dress  andspare  diet  con  trasteditraog^ 
ly  with  the  rich  proftUBon  of  hiatanf| 
and  the  stately  retinue  ho  was  still 
able  to  keep  about  him.  X<oud  groans 
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and  sleepless  nights attestedthesiiiup- 
attM  of  penances  which  his  lying  bto- 
ip^pliers  took  needless  pains  to  mul- 
tiply. A  long  illness,  haunted  with 
bofiid  dreams,  forced  him  to  eicfaaoge 
his  beans  ana  water  for  a  moderate 
supply  of  daintier  food.  In  that  lonely 
retreat  his  restless  nature— shut  off 
ftom  healthier  amusements— found  a 
perilous  relief  in  idle  liarpiiiir^  "U  tho 
pa?t,  HTid  i'ilprdream.sof  the  tuturc — 
in  qucruiuud  letters  to  liis  friends,  or 
furious  letten  to  his  foe»— in  ▼isions 
of  his  ovm  end,  and  strange  omens  of 
fearful  rev^eitge  on  iiiuuerb  worse  than 
Doeg  or  Ahitophel,  than  Judaa  or 
Barabbas.  One  set  of  parallels  would 
naturally  start  another ;  and  IVrkft, 
in  the  height  of  his  savage  self-com- 
placency, took  imwearied  delight  in 
companng  his  own  sufferings  to  those 
of  David,  of  Paul  of  Stephen — even 
of  the  crucihed  Saviour  Imuself.  By 
long  brooding  over  his  troubles,  the 

f»roud,  pugnacious,  vindictive  priest 
lad  really  come  to  identify  an  unscru- 
pulous zeal  for  the  euu^e  of  a  godless 
FBiMUiy  and  a  lawless  priesthood,  with 
a  pure  imearthly  devotion  to  that  new 
religion  of  loveandseif-sachiice,  which 
men  of  hie  natnre  have  ahraya  done 
BO  much  to  travesty  and  disgrace. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1 165  Alexander  left 
bens  for  his  own  capital,  which  he  en- 
tered a  ftfw  months  later,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  8e veral  years.  About  th c  same 
time  Henr>'  began  to  tlirt  with  the 
prelates  of  the  (Jeruian  bchinm,  and 
made  advances  towaida  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  great  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa.  Could  these  two  princes, 
ri^ds  in  power  and  ability,  bat  drawn 
together  by  so  many  pomts  of  mutual 
sympathy,  have  maiiML'cd  to  join 
hwias  against  their  common  foe.  the 
tide  of  priestly  dominion  might  naye 
been  surmounted  then  anrl  there. 
But  that  uniMn  was  not  to  be.  What 
slept)  were  taken  towards  it,  however, 
were  enough  to  frighten  the  Pope  in- 
to delaying  tlie  fulfilnicnt  of  Becket's 
plans.  His  own  prospects  still  low- 
ered, he  and  his  cardinals  missed  the 
well-known  touch  of  Henry's  gold : 
Becket  mu.st,  therefore,  be  tied  up 
from  further  moyemeuts  for  auotlier 
year.  Bnt  the  year  wentronnd,  and, 
by  the  Eaatcr  of  1166,  Becket  was 
free  to  act  as  Papal  Legate  for  the 
{Hovince  of  Canterbury.  To  avert  the 
new  danger  Henry,  with  the  advice 
of  ilia  niiinmhlfid  lorda  ami  nnlatfliL 


drew  up  a  fresh  appeal,  which  LIm 
envoys,  in  the  wilful  absence  of 
Becket  himself,  rrnd  aloud  before 
the  monks  of  Poutigny. 

Still  the  primate  would  not  be 
quite  baulked  of  his  prey.  At  V^jse- 
lay,  where  Bernard  had  preached  the 
second  Crusade,  and  torn  up  his  own 
garments  to  meet  the  clamorous  d»> 
mand  for  more  badges,  he  thundered 
his  curses  against  John  of  Oxford, 
one  of  his  most  active  oppouents, 
Richard  deLuci  the  Chief  Justiciary, 
and  others,  who  had  aided  Henrv  in 
trampling  on  the  rights  or  invading 
the  domains  of  Holy  Church.  Henry 
himself,  bi'ing  then  ill,  was  publielj 
warned  to  repent  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. Curses  were  uttered  against 
anywhostill  u])heldtiieCSonBtitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  Eni^lish  bishops 
were  formally  absolved  trom  all  alle- 
gKtiice  thereunto.  Incsu  bold  pro- 
ceedings fell  like  a  thunderndap  on 
the  ears  of  even  those  ii< nr  compa- 
nions who  had  ridden  with  Becket 
from  Fontigny.  His  enemies  were 
soon  made  aware  of  the  fate  designed 
for  them.  Letters  of  cursini:,  eom- 
uiand,  exhortation,  were  delivered  by 
unknown  hands  to  thepetsons  whos# 
address  they  bore.  Bishop  Foliol 
himself  was  summoned  to  meet  the 
new  legate  at  Pontiguy.  But  the 
bishop.  afl»r  his  first  surprise,  soon 
lenrncr}  to  treat  tho  summons  as 
lightly  as  others  treated  Becket'a 
command  to  shun  all  intercourse 
with  their  excommunicate  friends. 
A  joint  a])i)eal  to  Rome  from  himself 
and  moet  of  his  brother  prelates  se- 
cured their  party  another  year's  re- 
prieve from  the  worse  results  of  their 
disobedience  to  the  Pope's  own  vice- 
gerent 

Henry  himself  adopted  sterner 
measures.  Threcitening  letters  reach- 
ed Pontigny,  and  l^ecket,  taking  tho 
hints  conveyed  iuiu  m  the  long  faces 
and  awkward  speeches  ot  his  well- 
meaning  friends,  withdroTv  tn  a  mnn- 
astery  near  Sens,  where,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  more  poweifal  patron, 
he  awaited  the  next  phase  of  a  s^^ug- 
de  which  had  still  some  years  to  run. 
Por  his  harshness  on  this  and  other 
occasions  Hemy  has  been  unfidriy 
arraigned  by  the  thoronghgoingpar^ 
tisans  of  Becket  or  his  cause.  iHiey 
seem  to  have  forgotten  what  even 
Herbert  of  Bosham  is  fain  to  allow, 
that  Heniy  believed  himself  to  ha»« 
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quite  as  eood  grounds  for  assailing 
the  ])riestfy  power  as  Beckfit  had  for 
defendintr  it ;  that  Henry  was  quite 
aa  jufitified  in  punishing  what  his 
ablest  eonnaeUon  deemed  acts  of  wil- 
ful treason  as  Becket  co\ild  possibly 
be  in  setting  at  non','1it  those  human 
laws  which,  to  hi.s  own  thinking, 
seemed  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
hi^jhcr  hiwH  of  Oo<l.  Tlic  kinu,  in 
truth,  Wiis  <»nly  usinu  Jigiiinst  a  rebel- 
lious outlaw  the  weaiJona  which  a 
wrathful  prelate  was  always  ready 
enough  to  mo  n^Minst  an  offending 
lajynMlL  Between  the  cruelty  of  his 
worst  aets  of  spiteftil  fary  and  the 
cruelty  of  a  sentenc  e  of  excommuni- 
cation, such  08  Becket  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced on  the  faintest  pretext^  the 
choice,  if  any,  lies  in  favour  or  the 
kin^.  Bcokct's  conduct  throughout 
the  loni;  quarrclwould  have  provoked 
a  mint,  much  uiure  u  uiuu  cndow^cd 
with  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  food 
points,  of  a  nm)le  nature.  Tf  Henry 
was  cruel  by  impulse,  his  adversary 
could  be  more  cruel  of  set  purpose, 
under  the  pr(nnptin^^s  of  a  liard  fana- 
ticism, untenipored  hy  Henry's  re- 
deeming virtue  ijih  readiuejid  to  for- 
give. 

Meanwhile,  John  of  Oxford  was 
pushing  his  master's  cause  at  Rome 
with  the  success  that  usindly  attends 
a  full  purse  and  a  remly  tongue.  It 
was  not  tlie  first  time  by  many  that 
an  earthly  prince  had  triumphantly 
played  on  tne  vices,  the  selfisn  aims, 
the  worldly  needs  of  those  who 
claimed  the  heaven-dc«rended  ri<,dit 
of  showing  all  sinners  the  way  of 
salvation.  Like  the  vulture  swooping 
for  {»rrion  down  to  the  lowermost 
valleys,  Papal  ambition  could  dive,  as 
well  !W  st)ar,  beyond  the  limits  of  less 
spiritual  clay.  When  John  of  »SaHs- 
bury  dcscrilK's  one  of  the  Papal  en- 
voys as  *'  a  man  of  good  repute,  yet  a 
Roman  and  a  cardinal,"  he  hints  at  a 
depth  of  infamy  which  very  few  men 
of  Enijlish  birtli  and  training  could 
hope  to  reach.  This  envoy  was  one 
of  ib»  two  now  sent  fh>m  Rome  with 
full  powers  to  hem  the  ca^e  on  either 
side.  Against  them  b<>th  Becket 
protested^  now  scolding  the  Pope  for 
ids  seemm|;  desertion  of  the  righL 
anon  ignonng  the  powers  intrusted 
to  the  mediating  cardinals.  He  hurled 
fresh  excommuuiaitions  about  him. 
He  would  listen  to  no  plan  for  trans- 
ferring himself  to  another  see.  When 
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Rome,  again  returned  to  it  after  Fn» 
deric's  h:usty  retreat  from  a  devouring 
plague,  Becket  spurred  him  on  to 
bolder  measures,  tor  which** God's 

iudgment  on  the  new  Sennacherib 
had  clearly  opened  a  way."  In  his 
wrong-headed  distrust  of  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him,  he  even  charges  Wil- 
liam of  Pavia  with  thirsting  for  his 
blooil,  a  figiure  of  speech  peculiarly 
gnitcful  to  his  wounded  self-esteem. 

Of  course  the  quarrel  still  laged. 
"While  Henry,  for  his  i)art,  was  ready 
to  yield  all  that  became  a  kin^^',  Becket 
was  determined  to  yield  nothing,  even 
though  his  stubbonmess  Ingan  to  lose 
him  friend  after  friend.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1169,  a  conli  reucv 
was  held  at  Montmirail,  between 
Henry  and  liis  new  friend  Loui»  of 
France.  Becket  and  a  fresh  batch  t»f 
Papal  commissioners  were  also  there. 
The  exile  fell  on  his  knees  liefore  his 
old  master.  Heiuy  raised  him  up 
with  the  old  loving  smile,  and  words 
of  true  Idndness  on  his  lips.  Con- 
fessing his  follies  and  W'wauing  their 
result,  Becket  wound  up  his  broken 
speech  by  throwing  himself  on  Hen- 
ry's mercy, — **mvni{f  the  honour  of 
GfKir  By  that  one  clause,  "omnia 
etTu.^us  labor."  Henry  tunied  away 
with  a  furious  oath  and  a  pai>sionate 
appeal  to  LouiB  against  such  a  piei*e 
of  lieadstrong  lolly,  l^eeket's  fol- 
lowers had  littteiied  all  with  wonder, 
many  with  disgust  to  the  strange 
ending  of  his  treacherous  speech,  to 
tlie  old  reservation  renewed  in  other 
words,  in  worils  meaning  much  more 
than  now  meets  the  ear.  In  vain  did 
Henry  again  offer  terms  fair  enough 
to  satisfy  the  French  kinu'.  tlic  com- 
missioners, tlie  nobles  and  leading 
men  on  either  side.  In  vain  did 
Becket's  chief  friend,  the  bisliop  of 
Poitiers,  warn  him  not  to  carry  his 
resistance  too  far  :  in  vain  did  nearly 
all  |»eseut  raise  their  voices  in  re- 
monstrance or  fierce  reproach.  Becket 
would  not  yield  an  inch,  and  when 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  sullen  dis- 
cuurt(  .sy,  the  jeen  or  his  vaiy  darin 
attendc  d  their  ungracious  muter  00 
his  homeward  way. 

Still  the  quarrel  raged,  and  still 
the  Pope  kept  trimming  Wtwcen  the 
combatants.  Henry,  with  other  things 
to  mind,  8t4)oil  mainly  on  the  defen- 
sive, while  Becket,  once  more  recon- 
ciled to  Louis,  attacked  his  foes  with 
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fresh  curses  anil  ever  loudening  volleys 
of  hysterical  Billingsgate.  A  fresh 
commission,  backe^l  hy  the  counsela 
of  Becket's  former  ally,  the  wise  and 
honoured  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  failed 
to  heal  the  wotud  whidi  Becket  at 
least,  on  one  plea  or  aiiotlier,  seemed 
bent  on  kee^iing  open.  At  last  a 
fourth  eomniissioii  met  with  seeming 
success.  On  July  22nd,  1170,  Henry 
and  his  primate  met  together  onec 
more  like  dear  friends  between  whom 
an  estrangement  of  six  3rear8'  stand- 
ini,'  IkuI  never  taken  i)liiee.  "Riding' 
away  from  the  rest,  tiu-y  talked  long 
together  in  the  old  familiar  fa«hiun  : 
for  the  time  perhaps  they  really  loved 
each  other  with  all  the  tm  ring 
warmth  of  earUer  days.  Promise* 
were  fneW  interchanged,  and  they 
parted  witn  every  token  of  mutual 
good-will. 

But  this  bright  morning  was  too 
BOOD  ovenaat  Becket  mi^ht  seem 
to  renew  his  olden  friendshi]),  l»ut  lie 
(f»uM  not  easily  lay  aside  those  meaner 
habits  which  had  now  become  to  him 
a  aeoond  nature.  Years  of  spiritiml 
disti^js  and  worldly  trial  had  hr<  iu;,'lit 
hfm  to  nearly  as  sad  a  pass  as  the 
cttizy  fanatic  m  "Old  Mortality.**  Be- 
cause Henry's  orders  were  not  punc- 
tually obeyed,  because  his  o^ti  adhe- 
rents could  not  at  once  regain  their 
forfeit  property,  because  his  own 
mcssen;,'er.s  were  not  received  in  Eng- 
land with  open  arms,  beciiuse  the 

E relates  who  crowned  Prince  Henry 
ad  not  asked  his  leave  at  first  or  his 

{)ardon  afterward Btuket  spoke  of 
limself  as  one  betrayed,  whom  all 
men  conspired  to  persecute  ;  whose 
doom  was  already  scaled  in  the  hearts 
of  enemies  thirsting  for  his  blood,  as 
the  Jews  of  old  haa  thirsted  for  that 
of  the  world's  Redeemer.  The  Papal 
censures  whieli  were  only  to  be  used 
in  the  last  need,  he  hurled  with  ready 
spite  at  all  who  had  officiated  in 
young  Prince  Henry's  coronation. 
IliHi  old  enemies  were  eursed  nf^iin 
in  the  old  forms.  Henry  himself  ho 
worried  out  of  nearly  all  his  patience 
with  imltry  complaints,  with  words 
of  wild  misgiving,  witli  si^s  of  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  leave  his  French 
retreat  At  last)  after  many  delays 
and  much  idle  grumbling,  he  sailed 
for  England  in  company  with  John 
of  Oxford,  whose  ijresence,  however 
hateful  to  Becket  himael^  was  donbt- 
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ieft.s  nveant  to  insure  him  a  safe  jios- 
sage  to  his  future  liome. 

Had  he  returned  in  the  spirit  of  a 
humble  Christian,  all  might  yet  have 
been  well.  Many  a  weaker  man  iu 
his  place  wouhl  have  been  too  proud 
to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  smaller  curs 
who  yelped  in  unison  with  the  deep 
growls  of  tiieir  noble  leader.  Heniy 
himself,  once  sure  of  his  rival's  friend* 
ship,  scorned  to  reta,in  a  grudge 
against  that  rival's  followers.  He 
at  least  had  never  thought  of  fond- 
ling' liin  meaner  passiun.s  into  the 
hallowed  tools  of  a  murderous  zeal 
for  Go<rs  service.  It  was  left  for  a 
saint  of  the  mediieval  church  to  illus- 
trate her  teaehin<^  by  a  show  of  ma- 
lignity as  hateful  to  the  generous 
instincts,  as  a  shirt  of  sackcloth  oyer- 
nm  with  vennin  is  loathsome  to  the 
eloanly  enlture  of  nn  average  man. 
Inst^^ad  of  quietly  resuming  liis  pas- 
toral duties,  and  awtuting  luce  a  man 
tin;  i.sKue  of  a  dignified  appeal  against 
those  who  still  withheld  tiie  property 
or  denied  the  homage  due  to  his  see, 
he  carried  his  staff  likeafighter's  blud- 
sieon,  retorted  threats  with  threats, 
outrage  with  outrage,  raised  new 
enemies  on  every  side,  did  every 
thing  in  short  that  man  could  do  to 
invite  thehlowwhieh  ere  long. stretch- 
ed him  lifeless  on  the  ttoor  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral  He  had  re-entered 
England  as  a  conqueror  only  to  be 
struck  down  like  a  dog.  He  died  as 
he  liud  lived,  the  cimie  and  the  [>rayer 
mounting  together  jfrom  his  lii)s. 

That  such  a  life  anil  such  a  death 
should  have  entitled  Becket  to  tlio 
rank  of  saint  and  martyr,  is  a  stand- 
ing witness  to  the  frightful  confusion 
of  right  with  wrong,  of  Christian 
virtues  with  unchristian  vices,  which 
any  system  founded  on  mere  fanati- 
cism, especially  reUgious  fanaticism, 
is  sure  to  brin'_r  rilioiit  in  time.  And 
yet  this  man,  tlio  victim  of  his  own 
passions  rather  than  Henry's  hasty 
words,  was  canonised  by  the  church 
of  liis  own  day,  and  l>C€ame  the  most 
popular  of  English  idols  for  more 
than  three  ceiitiunes :  and  for  his  siJce 
the  great  kin;;  of  Englaiul  wa.s  ere 
long  bruising  his  naked  teet  over  the 
rough  road  to  Canterbury  cathedral, 
and  baring  his  back  for  tlic  blows 
monks  ana  prelates  once  foremost  in 
denouncing  nis  murdered  rival.  And 
under  themadowof  his  name  another 
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Pope  was  &00I1  to  cap  the  triumph 
thus  gained  over  the  England  of 
Henry  of  Anjou  by  yet  more  dis- 
graceful triumphs  over  the  England 
of  his  (Icapicable  sou.  And  fur  niuny 
ayear  that  church  for  whose  lil)ertie8 
Bfenry  had  really  fought,  was  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  succeasiTe 
Pbpea,  and  ovviiitii  hj  s  swum  of 
Ibraign  priests  vho  batt/^ned  on  her 
^zinoely  revenues,  and  did  their  worst 


to  tighten  the  thraldom  of  wliich  their 
own  presence  was  the  most  damTting 
mark-  Luckily  for  England,  her  fu- 
ture primates  were  not  all  of  Becket's 
stamp ;  her  statesmen  never  quite 
forgr)t  tlie  teaching  of  tuch  men  as 
Richard  IawI  •  nor  was  Henry  II. 
fated  to  be  the  last  great  pnnce  of 
Hit  Hotmail  liiw, 
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That  worn-out  quotation,  "  Laudator 
temporis  acti,"  which  was  wout  to 
be  iuoftrated  in  the  person  and  from 

the  lips  of  every  scphiagonarian  and 
antiquity  lover,  from  Homeric  Ph(e- 
nix  down  to  British  Beutley,  must 
now  be  content  to  go  out  of  mshioD, 
as  unmiitahle  for  an  age,  like  ours,  or 
unquestionable  progress ;  and  amidst 
our  many  advances,  there  are  few  so 
eminent  in  improvement  as  the  art 
and  accompaniments  of  pleasant  tra- 
velling— an  undeniable  fact,  especially 
to  those  who  cm  lemeniber  the  looo- 
motivea  of  the  ''temporis  acti,"  and 
contrast  them  and  tneir  lumbering 
appendages  with  the  luxuries  attained 
mr  modem  joumejring,  on  which  the 
three  sister  rji  a  cs  pcem  to  wait  and 
to  minister,  in  the  shape  of  Punctua- 
lity, Smoothness*  and  Celeritv.  We, 
oonelves,  though  not  as  old  as  the 
afonv?aid  PhcrniJL  cati  remember  with 
vividness  what  piiysical  suffering  we 
underwent  Sn  anv  excnrsion  it  wbb 
out  lot  to  make  nom  oar  immediate 
homestead. 

Forty  years  ago,  if  any  aspiring 
Protheus,  conceiving  that  *'nome- 
kccping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits,"  desired  to  cross  the  Channel, 
he  had  two  ways  open  to  hiiu.  The 
first  was,  to  so  down  to  the  North- 
wall,  where  the  Liverpool  packet  lay, 
and  embark  himself,  nia  portmanteau, 
and  his  basket  of  /^rowwofis— gene- 
rally victualled  for  three  days!— on 
board  the  smack  "  Alert,"— an  anti- 
t>hrastic  title,  liiciis  a  non  lucendo — 
or  the  doq>    Shamrock  ""^(boOi 


these  vessels  went  to  the  bottom  in 
due  time).  Here  he  geuerallv  found 
on  the  deck  a  seore  or  eo  offiilbeevaB 
from  RmithficM,  or  perhaps  a  drove 
of  j)ii,'.H  ill  the  hold,  very  noisy  and 
auti  nautical  in  their  expi'ession  of 
disgust  at  the  packet  accommodation ; 
or  a  herd  of  Galway  lads,  each  with 
a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand,  hke 
Death  in  IVIr.  Longfellow's  poem,  and 
a  wisp  of  straw  twisted  round  his 
bare  legs,  in  lieu  of  a  stticking.  You 
descended  into  the  cabin,  wlioae  hor- 
rors, arising  from  heat,  smells,  wi- 
sea,  and  sea-sickness,  we  pretend  not 
to  describe  ;  and  here  you  lay,  desir- 
ing to  die,  to  be  shipwrecked,  or  to 
nndeigo  any  risk,  so  that  some  ehaage 
would  relieve  you  from  your  present 
condition  of  intoleral)le  misery.  And 
this  extremity  generally  lasted  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours,  and  often  three 
dayt*.  Tf  yon  desired  to  modify  this 
siiiijhtly,  you  would  "go  by  the  llead" 
— Holyhead — a  Iwig  land  journey 
to  London,  an<l  very  expensive.  Then 
it  was  that  at  twelve  o^look  at  night 
you  embarked  at  Howth  Pier,  where, 
if  you  had  not  the  good  fortone  to 
obt^iin  an  inside  scAt  in  the  rickety 
post-office  bus,  you  often  reached 
your  destination  drenched  with  rain, 
and  cold  as  a  snow-ball.  During  this 
voyage  of  abl)^e^^ated  miseiyyon  had 
just  naif  the  tortures  of  what  you 
sustained  in  going  by  Liverpool— • 
moiety  in  quantity^  but  everjgiaiiiw 
the  misery  in  quahty. 

Then^  again,  if  your  travds  were 
toiiesbial)  yon  had  to  endiBe 
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agony  of  the  old  mail-coach,  a  rough, 
tMimping,  cloee-packedvehide.  smell- 
ing strongly  of  nhl  cloth,  rancid  straw, 
and  antique  leather ;  and  her^  with 
windows  closely  drawn  up,  ana  snch 
eompany  as  tlie  Parca; SiBters three  " 
sent  yon,  you  had  to  suflGBT  for  a 
whole  night. 

Revolving  theee  memoriMyWefomid 
ourselves,  lately,  reclining  in  extreme 
coDDrfort  in  one  of  the  luxurious  first- 
class  carnages  of  the  Dublin  and  £el- 
fest  line— Sme,  8.30,  a.m.'— with  the 
September  number  of  our  Mar,'azine 
beside  ua,  our  ivory  cutter  dividing 
the  pages  where  the  fortunes  and  fate 
of  im  Yonyed  are  so  eniuisitely 
portrayed,  an'd  bound  on  a  short 
and  special  visit  to  the  Black  North. 

Mr.  Daltoii  calls  Clontarf  "the 
Marathon  of  Ireland  the  ancient 
name  of  it  v.  as  INIoynealta.  Clontarf 
means  "  the  plain  of  the  Bull,"  which 
refers  to  the  large  aandbaok  hi  front 
of  it,  renowned  in  former  fighting 
days  for  many  a  sLx-o'clock-in-the- 
mominK  duel,  and  known  tis  the 
North  BnIL  Soon  we  paused  at  Mala- 
hide— or  Mullaghidc  "  tlic  top  of  the 
ridge,"  as  it  is  tcnned  in  an  old  grant 
made  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
This  family  came  into  Ireland  at  her 
conquest  by  Heniy  the  Second,  a.d. 
1172,  and  haye  ndd  their  poeition 
here  ever  since ;  with  them  a  number 
of  English  families  settled  in  Ireland, 
thus  torming  the  first  plantation  from 
the  aiftar  ooontry.  Among  these  were 
tiie  De  Bttr<,'h8,  and  D'Ar(  vh  of  Gal- 
way,  the  I)e,  Courcys  of  Cork,  the 
I)e  Lacys,  and!  De  Vescis,  the  Nugents 
of  Westmeath,  the  Ducal  Fitzgeralds, 
and  the  Desmond  Geraldines,  the 
Butlers  of  Onnond,  the  Le  Poera  of 
Waterford  (now  merged  in  Beresford), 
the  Sayages  of  Portaferry  in  Down- 
ahirefnow  KnjrentsX  Die  Bluetts  and 
the  P!^poes.the  Barrys  of  the  South, 

bald  and  bold,'*  onoe  ennobled  aa 
^^aconnts  Banymore  and  Lords  San- 
try;  the  titled  St.  Lawrences  of 
Howth;  the  Graces,  anciently  LeGros; 
the  De  Verdons  of  Louth,  the  Fonts 
of  Galway,  the  Ilocliforts  of  AVest- 
meath,  the  Berminghams  (afterwards 
Lords  of  Athenry),  the  Cogans,  and 
Prendergasts.  In  "Dr.  Hanmer's 
Chronicle"  the  list  is  very  imperfect, 
and  some  ancient  Norman  names  in 
its  columns — sueh  as  FeRaod.  Bohun, 
Fiti  AdehneiGrandeyiUa,  Bidensford, 
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&C.,  &c. — have  passed  away,  and  ap- 
parently are  not  represented  in  IiV- 
land.  Not  far  from  Malahide  is 
Swords,  grey,  dingy,  and  forlorn,  as 
if  it  were  moamiiw  oyer  the  light  of 
other  days,  when  lour  or  five  of  the 
Northern  coaches  used  to  rattle 
throuj^  its  long  stony  street;  when 
it  was  a  bran<^  artery  through  which 
Dublin,  as  the  great  heart  of  the 
country,  discharged  her  life-l)lood^  in 
the  shape  of  her  travelling  population, 
to  Belfast,  to  Enniskillen,  to  Armagh, 
and  to  Derr\'.  Now,  all  is  silent,  all 
is  still.  The  place  has  a  stony  aspect ; 
it  looks  the  Niobe  of  villages  /or  the 
ruthless  Bail  has  destroyed  all  its 
children  and  absorbed  its  traffic ;  and 
its  fine  old  Bound  Tower,  ever  inte- 
resting, from  its  antiquity,  its  mys- 
tery,  and  itsS  associations,  now  looks 
dreamily  down  on  the  vacant  and 
grass-grown  street.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  %  monastery  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, founded  by  that  unwearied 
chiiich-builder,  St  Columbkill ;  and 
in  the  refectory  of  this  house  lav  the 
dead  bodies  of  King  Brian  and  his 
son  MiuTough,  after  the  day  and  frav 
of  Clontarf,  on  their  route  for  sepul- 
ture to  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh. 
Annexed  to  this  monastery,  some 
centuries  back,  wa.«i  a  renowned  reli- 
nous  house  for  the  deaf,  "Les 
Soords."  From  this  the  yillage  takes 
its  denomination,  not  from  any  war- 
like association  of  rapier  or  of  bilbo 
connected  with  its  name ;  though,  if 
its  history  be  not  a  libel,  there  was 
much  fighting  at  Swords,  especially 
in  1642,  when  a  son  of  Lucius  Carey, 
Lord  Falkland,  was  here  IdOed,  dur- 
ing an  encounter  between  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  king's  troops,  led  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  Much  of  the  coun- 
try round  aboat  is  comprdiended 
under  the  old  name  of  Fiiigal. 

Here  is  Santrj',  which  gave  a  title 
to  the  Barrys.  The  rank  is  now  ex- 
tinct  The  last  Lord  Sentry's  Ml- 
length  picture  hangs  over  the  draw- 
ingroom  chimney-piece  of  Santiy 
House,  the  residence  of  his  Idnsfolk, 
the  Domviles ;  it  is  that  of  a  young 
and  very  handsome  man,  with  a  slight 
figure  and  a  yeiy  dissipated  appear- 
anee.  In 1738  he  was  Inmcted  and  oon- 
victed  for  the  murder  of  his  servant^ 
but  escaped  being  executed,  by  a  strate- 
gem,  and  died  in  Italy.  The  dempsne  is 
handsome,  and  flaiUEed  from  the  rotd 
bj  ft  high  stone  wall,  under  whose 
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shadow  man)'  a  ptirsc  was  taken  and  bugle,  and  decided  enough  as  toiti 

pocket  emptied  some  forty-five  years  politif«  ;  the  third  is  taken  from  Dr. 

ftijo,  Wfore  the  Pcflcr  Conritaluilary  AVilde's  "  Beautieii  of  the  Riyne  and 

had  been  created.   At  that  time  the  Blackwater."  and  is  an  admirable 

baccaneering  hero  of  this  road,  as  fa-  poem— moderate  and  gentle  in  its  po* 

mous  in  his  day     Turpin  i»r  PVcney,  litical  tone.  In  Dalton's  Hi.st(^r>-.  and 

was  a  man  named  Collier  ;  he  wsis  a  Wilde'sdelightful  volume,  everything 

bold  yet  good-humoured  thief,  and  a  |)ertaining  to  that  ]iart  of  the  Boyne 

splendid  horseman.   He  was  married  to  the  westward  of  Drogheda  is  well 

to  a  servant  re«<idin^;  at  Mr.  John  <h'picted.    On  the  <  ast  of  Drot'lifda 

M'CliutcHik'B,  Newtown  House,  near  there  is  nought  of  hibtoric  or  poetic 

Brogbeda ;  and  ao  lax  were  the  times,  interest  along  the  river:  as,  btoado- 

that  though  the  family  was,  by  pro-  in<;  in  its  channel,  it  flows  bysasd- 

]>orty  and  position,  among  the  first  in  banks  and  rabbit  warrens  to  nioet  ihc 

the  county,  yet  this  notorious  thief  salt  sea.   Yet  here  are  the  grecu  and 

was  soffereo  to  go  and  oome  when  he  bonnie  woods  of  Beanliea,  with  its 

pdeaaed  to  visit  his  wife ;  and,  though  quaint  old  Dutch-fa«hioned  hall,  and 

well  known,  there  seems  to  have  been  its  verdant  banks  sloping  to  the  wa- 

uo  effort  ever  made  for  his  capture  on  ter's  edge.    Here  are  the  little  fiah- 

these  occasions.  ing  village  of   Queensborongh,"  and 

The  peasantry  aWit  hero  have  no-  the  wild  looking    Maiden  Tower,"  on 

thing  of  the  bustling,  self-eonfident  the  sea  bank.    A  few  miles  further 

energy  whieh  distinpiishes  their  more  on  is  "Newtown  House^"  a  spacuwi 

northern  brethren.  We  thought  these  old  place  and  park,  which  about  the 

ehildn-n  of  Finiznl  dark  and  sullen  year  1T98  stood  a  ninht  long  siege^ 

looking,  though  uieu  of  a  fine  physi-  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  AJexanuer 

cal  organisation.  We  passed  Balbrig-  IfOlintock,  its  gallant  owner,  who 

gan,  a  town  which  seems  to  stand  beat  the  beleaguring  rebels  off  at 

still  from  year  to  year,  while  the  Irish  morning  light,  having  shot  a  great 

world  is  running  up  and  down  in  number  of  tliem  in  bis  lawn;  while 

trainspastit,  and  we neared Drogheda  a  lath  and  plaster  cloaet,  where  be 

in  an  nour  uikI  trii  ininutes.    Here  had 'Moeked  up  all  the  ladies"  of  his 

we  part^tl  eonijiaiiy  with  the  Navan  household  at  the  l>eginuing  of  tlw 

and  Kells  carriages^  and  crossed  the  frav,  was  pierced  witli  many  bnlkto. 

splendidbridfM  looking  loftily  down  on  this  Captain  M'Cliutock  was  a 

the  yellow  Boyne,  and  the  smoke-  stout  fellow,  and  mnrli  .id  mi  red  ever 

begrimed,  whisky-stilling  city,  ly-  afterwards  by  the  iw^isantiy  for  hi* 

ing  on  its  mii^  banks,  lijce  a  bUck  prowess.   He  was  uncle  to  the  lata 

Behemoth  amidst  his  reeds.    The  John  M*01intoek,  of  Dmmcar.  Near 

transit  over  the  viaduct  is  not  always  his  house  is  the  village  of  Terraon- 

accomplished  without  a  little  nervous  feckin,  with  its  old  manor,  and  ruins 

excitement  archiepiscopal,  where  the  great  RomaB 

Drogheda,  or  Droehad  atha,  signi-  Catholic  Primate,  Dowdall,  found  a 
fies  the  "Bridgo  of  the  Ford."  In  tomb  in  1543  ;  and  the  great  Protest- 
Cromwell  s  tune  the  town  was  called  ant  Archbishop.  Usshcr,  found  a  home 
Tredagh.  On  the  left  hand,  as  yon  in  1618.  We  believe  no  person  of  any 
pa.s8  the  bridge,  some  way  up  the  note  ever  nftenvards  usrd  this  pl:^'"^ 
river,  is  the  ford  of  Oldbridge,  w  here  as  a  residence.  The  nm  from  Drogheda 
the  battle  of  the  Two  Kings  wasfought  to  Dunleer  and  Castlebellinghwn  is  a 
and  gained.  Moote,in  oneofhish^r  dull  one;  yet  thi-ough  a  green  and 
melodies,  has  sung  the  Boyne  point-  farming  eountr>'— the  latter  is  a  strik- 
edly  and  patriotically.  But  in  a  charm-  iugly  neat  village,  and  renowned  for 
ing  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and  its  good  ale.  An  aneesfeor  of  the  pre- 
full  of  original  and  thrilling  poetry —  sent  Sir  Alan  Bellinghamwasaoolone/ 
1  allude  U^  The  Ballads  of  Ireland"  in  King  William's  arniy,  and  had  the 
— we  have  three  excellent  poems  on  honour  of  guiding  his  Miycsty  f'^"'* 
the  river.  One  is  "The  Death  of  Dundalk  to  the  fords  of  the  "BoynA 
Srhomberg,"  by  Digby  P.  Starkcy,  In  looking  into  Burke's  Baronetage? 
finely  wrought  ott*,  and  worthy  of  its  we  do  not  find  this  family  tracing 
author;  the  next  is  "The  Battle  of  their  descent  from  the  "good" 
thaBbjrne,"  by  Colonel  Blacker— war-  Edward  BeUingham,  who  wasLoW' 
like  and  qiirited,  like  the  blast  of  a  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  fid- 
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ward  VI.  •  thougli,  it  is  probable,  that 
they  are  Dranches  from  his  ancestiul 
root.  He  w;u3,  aocorilin^:  to  Cox,  "a 
2iyAluu5Prot<;«taut,  and  a  brave  soldier" 
— he  wa«  wise  and  gentle  too ;  and 
while  lie  put  'lown  rebellion,  he  added 
whole  districts  to  the  English  power, 
and  watt  the  first  Governor  of  Ireland 
who  widened  considerably  the  English 

Sde.  Ho  subdued  the  rrrcat  rebel, 
esmond,  more  by  soilness  than  by 
oppreaaion — converting  him  from  an 
enemy  into  a  friend ;  and  having 
brought  liiiri  to  Dublin  nbnut  l.")4!), 
he  hiul  him  continually  with  himttcif, 
tnuning  him  to  ciTility»  andeducatinje; 
him  in  the  duties  of  social  and  poli- 
tical life. 

"  Emollit  QMmt,  B«c  sinil  ewo  fenM." 

Bellinghara  appears  to  hive  been  a 
man  of  the  same  liberal  and  wise 
mind  as  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  about 
thirty  years  afterwards  governed  Ire- 
land. Under  both  these  men  the  Irish 
character  improved  and  became  civil- 
ised. Each  of  these  men  was  highly 
popular  among  the  fiTeat  Irish  cliiefs 
and  their  followers.  The  Earl  of  Des- 
mond would,  everv  day  after  his 
meals,  pray  for  **the  good  Belling- 
ham and  on  Perrot's  d('})arture 
from  Trehunl.  lie  embarked  amidst  the 
mingled  Willi ings  and  acclamations  of 
the  lower  orders ;  and  old  Tirlough 
O'Nial.  thechieff.f  Tyrone,  "followed 
him  to  the  water  side,  batiied  in 
tean."  How  different  in  their  results 
on  the  tenii)cr8  of  men  were  the  go- 
verntnents  ofthecmel  and  sanLruinary 
Sussex,  and  the  corrupt  and  selfish 
Fitaswilliam. 

Soon  we  reneheil  Diindalk.  Tlic 
first  syllable  of  thi.s  name  is  martial, 
i)oon,  or  Dun,  signifying  a  fortified 
hill ;  and  the  ejctreme  commonness  of 
tlie  Avord  as  a  prefix,  indicates  the 
l)ellicose  nature  of  our  ancient  coun- 
trymen. Dundalk  is  an  old  place.  In 
1315  Edward  Bruce  took  possession  of 
the  town,  and  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  Ireland.  He  held  it  for  a 
yeai-,  till  heaten  out  of  it  by  John  de 
Bermingham,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  of 
Athenree.  But  the  great  family  of 
this  locality  were  the  De  Verdons — 
Ani^o-Nonuana  of  rank  and  wealth 
—one  of  whom,  Bertram,  founded  a 
monastery  for  "  crouched  {i.e.  crossed 
— Chaucer  uses  'crouchc'  for  *cro88*) 
Friars  ;"  and  subsequently,  LonlJohn 
de  Veidon  built  a  house  for  the  Fran- 


ciscan fraternity,  themiosof  whichare 

still  here.   A  branch  of  the  family  is 

seated  at  Monkslnnds  House,  near  Car- 
lingfonL  in  this  county.  As  you  enter 
Duiiilalk,  the  unmistakable  accom- 
panhnents  of  tlie  "  Black  Nortli "  come, 
before  you  in  a  more  .striking  develop- 
ment of  national  feature,  v«)ice,  uu»n- 
ner,  and  dei  K)r t  ment.  The  people  look 
more  erect,  independent,  grave,  and 
self-satisfied;  there  is  more  business, 
and  more  hustle  going  on— more  of 
self-concentration,  and  less  of  looking 
alwut  them  for  olijeets  to  amuFc  and 
excite,  which  is  so  common  among 
their  southern  neighbours.  These 
stout  northerns  have  something  else 
to  do.  They  are  a  self-interested  ]>eo- 
ple- they  axe  eaniest  on  the  homely, 
things  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
life — they  pretend  not  to  refinement 
or  ronumce.  There  is  very  little  potary 
among.Ht  them ;  but  they  are  a  accent, 
orderly  race— hard-worlcing,  and  suc- 
cessful, Jis  the  natural  result  of  upright 
toil.  They  are,  no  doubt,  a  pruud 
people ;  but  this  quality  is  over-tuled 
by  moral  good — it  makes  their  houses 
bright  and  elenn  :  their  rnnduet  de- 
corous and  peiiceaole ;  and  theiV  «ire<«i 
and  demeanourmost  respectable.  They 
have  not  the  silky  flattery  or  the 
courteous  tact  of  the  southerly  pea- 
sant. A  Killamev  bcggannan  woidd 
Utter  more  civil  things  to  an  English 
stranger  in  half  an  hour,  than  a  Down- 
shire  farmer  would  say  to  his  land- 
lord, whom  he  loved,  in  a  whole  year. 
The  Korthem,  like  his  own  hilis,  is 
roncrh,  but  healthsome  ;  and  thonjih 
ofttimes  plain-spoken,  even  to  blunt- 
ness,  there  are  no  kinder  hearted  pea- 
santrv,  we  do  aTer,  in  the  whole 
world. 

Leaving  Dundalk  the  landscatie 
waxes  lovelier.  Slieve  Gullion  on  the 
left  hand  Ix-iiins  to  rise.  CiernioTit 
Cam  shows  its  bald,  granitic  brow 
over  the  bonnie  woods  of  Ravensdale. 
The  bounding  burn,  like  twisted  crys- 
tals, le^ips  down  the  liill-side  more 
frequently ;  the  snowy  ble*ich-gieeH» 
shimmer  and  glance  like  plates  of 
ivory  inlaying  emerald ;  the  rocks  and 
vales  a]>])ear  nnrl  vanish,  as  the  flying 
train  makes  8j»eed  and  way. 

The  train  was  now  running  on  the 
high  ground  eastward  of  Newry, 
wfich  town  lay  on  the  right  hand  m 
the  valley  low  down,  and  covered 
with  a  gauze  of  silvery  mi.st.  looked 
truly  picturesque  and  beautitui;  pre- 
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mkilj  we  cum  to  a  itetioo  where,  the  nunuid,  and  tiMB  deeeend  a  „ 

jumping  out,  we  prepaml  to  descend  eqnaU^  looff,  steej),  and  rugged,  at  the 

the  nill  which  overhangs  "The  New-  opposite  side.  "NV  c  were  fully  half  an 

he,"  as  we  find  it  spelled  in  old  his-  hour  accomplishing  the  ascent  and 

toriee.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  deaeent  of  the  Rath  ;  whereas,  were 

dhlpnted  among  the  learned  :  some  there  a  road,  we  eould  have  trotted 

eajit  is  from  "Nieu  lii,"  (what  Ian-  round  the  b;u>o  in  five  minutes;  but 

guage  is  this!)  or  "Nova  Kiuiij"  the  up  must  every  carriage,  cart,  and  car 

new  bank  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  go,  and  down  again,  to  visit  this  hi- 

partly  i)uilt ;  others  derive  it  frcnn  X;i  aeous  little  place — the  plague  of  nnich 

Yilr  "of  the  yew  trees,"  in  which  euduiing  innocent  travellers  like  us— 

it  once  abounded.    It  was  chief-  the  detestation  of  |K>8tilions — the  ter- 

Iv  built  by  ISIarshal  BagniUl.  al)out  ror  and  toil  of  tired  horaee— and  a 

the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  tne  Earl  standing  reproach  on  the  independ- 

of  Kilmorev,  who  is  a  lui^e  nroprietor  ence  and  good  sense  of  this  w(^thy 

here^  inhentB  hie  estate  m  the  mater-  and  nohle  ooonty. 

nal  line  from  a  female  descendant  of  The  town  is  more  civilized  than  the 

the  Marshal's,  the  lady  havinj,' faiar-  rude  and  dilapidated  nature  of  its  ave- 

ried  Mr.  Nueoham,  the  Earl's  imme-  nues  would  lead  you  to  anticnmte. 

d^ite  ancestor.  The  Earl  is  lay  abbot  of  It  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  Meade 

Newr}',  the  parish  having  an  exempt  family — a  constant  aTisentee — and  the 

jurisdu'tion,  independent  of  the  hi-  estate  is  derived  from  a  lineal  anre»- 

shop,  and  Bubject  only  to  Lord  Kil-  tor  of  Lord  Clanwilliam,  a  worthy  and 

morey^s  visitation.  kind  alderman  of  I^ondon,  whose  name 

Newry  is  a  tli<»ronghly  smart,  thri  v-  was  Hawkins.  He  wasa  keen  Royahst, 

ine  micropolis,  with  excellent  shops,  and  Charles  II.  ^ve  him  this  laz^se 

along  handsome  street,  broad  foot-  manor  after  the  Restoration.  ItwM 

paths.andsjKK  ! 'lis houses. Theepithet  once  the  property  of  the  Magenises, 

of  "  djrty,"  which  Swift  appUeu  to  it  an  old  and  noble  Irish  sent  •  though 

more  than  a  century  ago,  is  totally  tributary  to  the  O'NiaJ,  tul  liberated 

inamiilieable  to  it  now.   Its  mills  of  this  burden  hy  Mnshal  BupDsfl 

anamanufactWTiS — its  distilleries  and  in  1580.   Magenis  is  quasi  M'fiios, 

bleach  greens— its  export-s  and  im-  so  says  the  chronicle,  that  is  the  son 

ports  interested  us  greatly.  Here  we  of  Euos,  w^ho  was  grandson  to  Adam; 

had  to  strike  off  from  the  main  trunk  hat  whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  this 

nf  our  northern  journey,  being  under  matter  of  pedigree,  it  is  quite  certain 

promise  to  visit  the  rector  of  ,  an  that  they  were  Lords  of  Ivejih— com- 

old  friend,  whose  parsonage  lies  to-  nrehending  two  baronies  and  half  of 

WHJds  Newcastle,  and  between  Newiy  Moiune — ^before  Rodens,  and  Clan- 

and  the  Slieve  Donard  range.  Williams,  and  Ainie.sleys,  and  mast 

Hiring  an  outside  car  at  the  hotel,  we  noble  Dowushires,  and  absentee  Kil* 

left  Newry  at  aboat  three  o^dodL  at  a  moreys,  sat  down  on  their  ancjent 

brisk  canter  up  the  main  street  or  the  possessions. 

**weetown.'*  Immediately  on  emerging  Iveah  is  Hy-Eiichach — the  word 
into  the  countiy  our  first  difficulty  Hy  denoting  both  the  lord  and  hia 
presented  itself  m  a  long,  heavy  hill ;  lordship.  EiMhach  or  Achaiens  was, 
and  our  driver  getting  off  to  walk,  we  on  dit,  grandfather  of  King  Coal- 
soon  discovered  him  to  be  of  the  lo-  baii^,  who  was  the  132nd  King  of 
quacious  order.  Ireland,  a.d.  357  !  Now,  with  much 
Amused  with  his  bold,  diqointed  modesty  and  great  deference  to  their 
chat,"  we  trotted  over  about  nine  liononrs,  the  nntitiiiaries,  I  would 
miles  of  the  dull  road  which  leads  to  hazard  a  si>eculation  on  this  Kinj 
Castlewellan,  and  the  grand  mountain  Goalbaig,  or  Coalbeg.  We  all  know 
lange  of  Slieve  Donard.  Just  before  that  "beg"  means  small ;  and  wc 
us  towered  a  lofty  mound  or  table-  have  all  heard  of  old  King  Coal, 
land  sustaining  the  town  of  Rathfri-  and  that  he  was  a  greai  man-* 
land.  Tlve  roads  diverge  from  its  probably,  little  Ooalhaig  was  his  small 
summit,  all  thoroughfares  to  different  ancestor,  as  large  rivers  are  traced 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  no  thorough-  to  inconsiderable  fountains.  And  fi^, 
fare  is  suffered  to  be  made  round  having  given  old  Kiiu[  Coal  an  Iri^ 
tiiiihiige^tii;sowehadtodrB^our  descent,we  willh^Muea  topedigreo 
weuy  car  up  to  the  Teqr  tnnimit  of  making^  and  lefeum  to  our  tiavela 
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Near  to  Rathfriland  is  Ballvroney. 
Here  Sir  Cou  Magenis  and  hia  lady, 
who  was  a  Tomyris — an  AnuuBon — ft 
Helen  M'Gro'^or— mado  away  with  a 
company  of  Protestiints  in  l(kl — the 
Magraiaes  cut  them  to  pieces  in  a 
wood ;  bat  when  Sir  Con  came  to  die, 
he  was  haunted  by  bloody  visions  of 
his  victims,  stalkinu  in  their  gore 
anmnd  Us  ferered  oed;  especially 
one  who  had  been  cruelly  tortured  by 
his  orders,  and  whom  the  oxpirins 
chieftain  would  now  every  uioiuent 
tipoBtrophize  as  if  present,  crying  out 
In  the  agony  of  his  delirium,  "Oh, 
take  away  Mr.  Trudge  ;  I  cannot  die 
in  iK-aco  if  Mr.  Trudge  remains  in  tlie 
room." 

These  asr-cnts  and  dc-^rents  at  Rath- 
friland are  so  steep,  that  our  driver 
told  us  of  a  saying  in  the  country, 
that  your  hone  s  wind  was  likely  to 
be  broken  going  un  to  Rathfriland, 
and  his  knees  broken  going  down 
•gain.  The  country  is  wild  and  un- 
didating  about  here.  A  very  few  neat 
farms  meet  the  eve ;  which  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  tlie  rule  of  Downshire  ; 
the  majority  of  the  holdings  seem 
to  l>c  slovenly  iii  umcrcd,  and  wliolo 
fields  are  covered  and  crossed  with 
the  sluggard's  bououet,  the  filthy  yel- 
loir  ragweed— well  named  so,  from 
its  association  in  name  and  nature 
to  laziness  and  r^ ;  yet  the  peasantry 
higher  up,  and,  inaeed,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  are  a  fine  independent 
eomanry ;  the  farmers  oenip>nn  £i  f!;ood 
omesteads  on  the  hUl-sidcs,  and  hav- 
ing their  smart  painted  carts,  strong 
neat  hanioss,  and  well  fed  liorsea  on 
the  road ;  thtir  haggards  full  of  well- 
stacked  hay  and  com ;  and  most  of 
their  dwelung  houses  boasting  of  a 
nice  garden  for  fruit  and  veu;etable8, 
defended  from  intrusion  by  a  well- 
trimmed  hedge. 

Nearl  V  four  miles  from  Rathfriland 
is  the  village  of  Hilltown — uniformly 
pronouncea  J/e///oim  bv  our  driver. 
Here  two  of  the  roads  which  intersect 
the  Moome  Mountains  meet  The 
Tillage  itself  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Esgle  Mountain,  whose  sunmiit  is 
2.084  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
clefts  and  the  fisHures  of  this  moun- 
tain issue  the  waters  of  the  Uuper 
Bann.  The  word  signifies  ooth 
"white"  and  "Ught."  Thereisaverv 
lovely  son^r  of  Moore's,  in  his  Irish 
Melodies,  beginning  with,  Sail  on, 
Mfl  OD,  thou  femsi  birV  to 
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the  old  air  of  "  The  Humming  of  the 
Ban."  Shakspcare  has  the  siime  iden 
in  his  Winters  Tale,  when  he  speaks 
of  "tlie  hiiniiiiiii;;  seas."  It  is  near 
Uiiltown  that  tiie  Bann  waters  and 
flows  past  the  first  of  those  most  pictu- 
resque and  interesting  bleachgreens, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
mission  of  that  river  to  visit  and  bene- 
fit, before,  in  its  long  course,  like  old 
Rhine,  "  making  its  banks  a  blessing." 
it  falls  into,  and  is  mingled  np  wito, 
the  il.irk  waters  of  Lougli  Neagh. 

A  few  miles  after  our  descent 
from  Riithfriland  we  approached  our 
friend's  rectory.  In  the  mean  time 
our  companion  talked  on  of  his  own 
exnloits. 

He  gave  me  hi.^  ])rivate  opinion  of 
some  of  the  leading  county  gentry, 
familiarlv  styling  them,  Hall,  Close, 
Strong,  Waring;  or,  if  recurring  to 
their  fathers,  calling  each  of  such 
**the  last  many  from  that  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  entieal  tour  among  the 
clcrtry  rif  divers  denominations  (he 
himself  \v;us  a  "  Meeting  man,"  or 
Presbyterian),  telling  us  how  he  ap- 
proved of  some  minister  who** had  the 
geft,"  and  how  he  disapproved  of 
other  "puirstecksin  the  pulpit;"  and 
thus  we  got  to  our  journey  s  end  in 
time  for  dinner. 

We  pa.ssed  some  days  at  the  Rec- 
tor's house :  he  was  once  a  man  of 
war,  haTing  been  a  Captain  of  Gre- 
nadiers. He  is  now  a  man  of  peace, 
and  a  very  faithfid  and  able  pro- 
claimer  of  the  same ;  and.  like  most 
military  men  who  have  excnanged  the 
sword  for  tlio  surplice,  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely energetic  and  successful  min- 
ister. He  found  eighty  people  in  his 
diureh,  and  his  congregation  now 
numbers  600.  He  is  a  frank,  honest, 
straightforward  fellow  j  a  bold  horse- 
man, and  sn  intrepid  man ;  and  we 
protest,  even  when  he  is  preaching 
the  soothing  sweetnesses  of  the  Gospel 
of  Love,  BO  much  have  his  military 
habits  and  demeanour  dung  to  him, 
that  it  is  hard  to  dissociate  nim  from 
his  bold  flank  company,  Ids  bearskin, 
his  chain  epaulettes,  and  clanking 
sabre.  He  is  ''well  likked,"  as  the 
saying'  is,  by  his  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rishioners, for  he  is  a  kind  and  most 
liberal-handed  man ;  and  he  is  deeply 
loved  and  respected  by  all  dasKs  of 
Protejitants.  With  him  we  visited 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  richer 
fiumenH-his  pariihioiion.  The  in- 
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ierior  of  them  is  highly  oharacteristic 

of  the  class  :  in  ixeneral,  an  ample 
kitchen,  to  the  left,  with  a  raftered 
ceiling,  dcpeadfliit  from  which  hang 
■ome  taller  twenty  hams  and  sides  of 
bacon ;  a  ahlninir  fijate, — turf-illu- 
mined,— on  which  8its  heavily,  in  ebon 
state  and  onenTiahle  dignity,  a  hnge 
iron  pot,  seething  and  bubbling  in  the 
potato  procass. 

A  long  oak,  or  painted  ileal  settle, 
along  the  wall,  and  a  neat  curtain  to 
the  window  to  keo])  the  sun  from  the 
fire  J  while  beyond  the  kitchen,  pt?r- 
hape,  the  clink  of  the  driving-loom  ia 
heard  from  wme  inner  apartment 
Then,  if  you  comply  with  the  hospit- 
able ii^unction  to  ''walk  up,''  you 
enter,  on  the  left  hand,'-though  mt\i- 
out  any  ascent,  the  parlour  or  draw- 
ing-room, seldom  UHed—lieing  like 
Count  Pedro,  in  Much  Ado  about 
Notkinitfy  **too  coBtljr  for  every  day 
wear." 

This  apartment  is  boarded,  papered, 
and  i)artlv  carpeted,  having  a  ma- 
hogany tal)le  in  the  centre.  It  has  a 
sideboard  laden  with  heavy,  old-fa- 
shioned decanters ;  the  grate  full  of 
friaded  paper.  On  the  walk  are  one 
or  two  coloured  orints  of  King  Wil- 
liam on  horsebacK, — probably  cross- 
ing the  Boyne, — with  his  hook-nose, 
jack-boota,  truncheon,  cocked  hat,  ana 
Itamilies  wig.  There  are  generally  a 
rapacious  sofa  covered  with  calico  ;  a 
Hide-tiible,  on  which  rei>08e  two  or 
three  IKblee,  mostly  heirlooms,  re- 
minding us  of  Bums'  cottar  and  his 

"  Hig  h*'  Bible,  »nce  h'xB  father's  pride;  ' 

while  over  the  mantel-piece  the  eye 
generally  rests  upon  a  couple  of  mus- 
kets, or  fowling-]>icccs,  on  pins,  right 
well-oiled  and  polished  ;  and  an  old 
sword,  or  bayonet,  in  the  comer. 

£yenr  thing  is  strictly  neat,  bright, 
and  well  kept,  and  an  air  of  substance 
pervades  the  establishment.  They 
are  noble,  fine  fellows,  these  northern 
yeomen.  Industry  follows  them  in 
the  morning  to  the  busy  field,  or  sits 
with  them  at  the  patient  loom  during 
the  day,  and  directs  the  flying  shuttle; 
while  her  fair  (laughters,  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  like  good  and  busy 
Marthas,  tend  the  house,  and  throw 
an  air  or  sunshine  and  calm  content 
around  the  happy  homesteads,  and 
the  chaste  and  pleasant  hearth,  which 
bums  and  brightens  at  the  evening 
hour  when  the  men  oove  h^me  from 
labour. 
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The  master  of  these  better  farm- 
houses is  a  well-elothed.  well-fed,  and 
very  indej>endent  man,  having  corn  in 
his  hagganl,  sacks  in  liis  bam,  food 
in  his  kitchen,  furniture  in  Ids  house* 
horses  in  his  stable,  cows  in  his 
byre,  character  in  the  county,  cre- 
dit at  the  lair,  and  money  m  the 
bank.  There  are  tlmusands  and  tens 
of  thousiinds  of  such  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  thickly  sown  in  Downshire 
and  Antrim,  and  pervading  the  eoon- 
tit  s  of  Derry,  Fermanagh,  and  even 
Donegal  and  Sligo.  The  Ulster  yeo- 
maniy  muster  over  2tX),000  individu- 
als, stalwiut  in  person,  beef  and  l>a- 
con  fed  men,  stout  in  heart  and  hand, 
patient  and  enduring  in  their  habits, 
and  thoroughly  loytd  to  British  rule 
and  connexion.  These  men  are  the 
back-bone  of  Ireland,  on  whom  she 
may  ever  depend  for  the  presenration 
of  ner  allianee  with  Great  Britain, 
and  her  safety  against  intestine  revo- 
lution or  foreign  agin'egsion. 

Tnie,  there  may  be  some  hot  and 
violent  spirits  among  them ;  but  n  few 
base  coins  should  not  be  considered 
asvitiatingthe  whole  "guinea stamp." 
Let  any  man  of  an  oV>servaut  habit 
take  a  walk  or  drive  among  the  plea- 
sant hills  of  Downsliire,  and  person- 
ally visit  tiiese  farming  homesteads, 
and  view  their  order  and  snugness, 
and  their  manifestations  of  industry ; 
let  him  converse  with  the  honest, 
straightforward  paterfamilias;  the 
kind,  gentle,  and  generally  pious  mo- 
ther; the  modest,  hard-working,  and 
pure  daughters ;  let  him  talk  to  the 
line,  blunt,  active,  youths  and  farm 
lads;  and  summing  all  up,  be  must 
confcj<s  that  these  fair  homesteads, 
perche<l  amongst  the  northern  bilks, 
form  a  civil,  social,  and  moral  pic- 
ture^ of  which  every  tme- hearted 
man,  and  loyal,  and  patriotic  Irish 
subicct  may  hQ  proud. 

They  are  rough  and  ready  enough, 
and  speak  their  mind  wit  bout  reserve; 
the  good  o]M'nion  that  they  entertain 
of  their  o\^'n  judgment  being  a  larse 
causal  element  of  theur  success  in  lire. 
Our  friend,  the  rector,  l>eing  fully  as 
frank  as  any  of  his  Hock,  makes  it  to 
come  to  pass  that  his  parishioners  and 
he  understand  each  other,  and  tiius 
they  draw  harmoniously  together.  An 
example  of  this  candour  on  their  part 
may  amuse.  A  friend  preached  in  his 
church  lately ;  the  copgwgation  mm, 
as  usuai^  most  numerous:  the  mea 
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standing  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  with  acceptance  and  iavour.  however 

the  large  square  pews;  the  "veemeii,"  human  fastidionsneas  may  aeciy  it 

as  the  weaker  vessels,  occupying  the  They  have  words  in  common  iu5e 

seats.  The  nttdicnce  deeply  attentive,  which  wpoamjot  fin fl  in  any  dictionary, 

patient  even  tu  a  virtuous  excess  under  and  wliieli  wouhl  reuuire  a.  resuscita- 

the  infliction  of  any  length  of  sermon,  tion  of  Jonathan  Olubuck  to  investi- 

but  still  reserving  to  themselves  the  gate  or  explain.    One  of  tliese  is 

right  of  being  excessively  critical:  /oderiny,  that  is,  making  way,  ad- 

eacfa  Uue-ooated  former  rating  him-  Tanctog.   "When  the  warm  weather 

eelf  as  a  tip-top  judge,  V)oth  of  "  the  comes,  the  crops  will  have  a  ^lood 

dooctrine  aiid  the  dcTeverj'  o'  the  dis-  /odeHmj.^'    This  is  a  household  w  ord 

coorse,"  and,  in  factj  attending  church,  among  the  farmers.    "When  we  i^tt 

not  merely  for  the  selfish  object  of  tothetonofyon  hill,"  says  my  driver, 

jwnsonal  edification,  hnt  likewise  for  "we  will  h.ive  ^oo(\  fodrriiif/a  on  our 

tlie  more  generous  j  niriwse  ot  inii)rov-  journey."    Perhaps  the  tenu  ia  a  cor- 

ingaudeuriching  theirminister'Bmind  ruption  of  furthering, 

by  their  critaeisms  and  even  castiga-  Another  word  they  use  is  caleying, 

tions  on  his  sermon.    On  the  pre.sent  that  is,  j;ossi])inL'  al>out,  visiting, 

occasion'' the discoorsewaa well likked  junketing.    A  stout  farmer  said  to 

bjr  the  hearers."    And  of  this  my  my  friend— 

mrad  had  a  rough  notification  next  **Eli,  Baetor,  man  dear,  I  must 

m-'niin-x,  being  hailed  from  a  field  by  complean  to  you  o'  my  daughter, 

a  young  farmer  who  wau  sowing  oats.  Hat^'  (Anglice,  Hetty). 

say,  Raefeor."  '*Whaf  sthematterwithher.Samr* 

"  Well,  John,  what's  the  matter  V  "  Why,  she's  that  foolidge,  that  she 

"  Why,  I  say,  Ractor,  I  want  to  must  be  always  eaUying  amang  the 

acquent  you  that  all  the  jieople  think  neighbours." 

that  you  man  we  heerd  yesterday  in  Query.    Could  caleying  be  a  piece 

the  church  is  far  ower  fou,  in  the  of  crratiecla^isit'ality  which  had  found 

speech."  its  way  among  the  peasants  of  Down- 

"  So  lie  is,  John  (laughing) ;  so  he  shire  and  their  patois,  and  has  its 

is.   Good  morning  to  you."  lingual  root  in  the  verb  icaXi to  call. 

This  is  not  nnkindness,  but  want  of  They  are  litigious  in  their  way,  and 
tact,  and  bluntnoss.  They  certainly  fondof  "wrangling  out  of  the  matteri"' 
do  not  exhibit  much  of  the  or|pui  of  and  even  vhen  daeated,  they  can  ad- 
veneration,  for  the  last  blessmg  is  mire  the  skill  of  their  victorious  ad- 
scarce  given  from  the  minister's  lips  vcrsary,  an<l  enjoy  the  adroitness 
in  church  when  tlie  men  all  put  on  which  produced  their  own  discom- 
their  hats  and  sulk  stnidily  down  the  fiture.  Our  friend  overtook  with  us 
aisle  with  their  heads  eovero'l.  one  day  on  the  road,  a  fin'^  young 

They  are  not  a  musical  people,  these  farmer,  niddy  of  countenance,  and 

good  northerns.    We  know  not  how  with  a  keen  and  humorous  eye  ;  lie 

they  may  perform  in  private  society,  was  driving  a  very  handsome  horse 

but  tluMr  congregational  singing  is  and  eart,  and  wa-s  roniing  from  tlie 

thoroughly  discordant^  and  opposed  mill  with  empty  Hour  baga.  My 

to  every  principle  of  pure  harmony,  friend  greeted  nim  by  striking  him  in 

They  do  not  sing  from  their  chest  or  a  friendly  way  on  the  shoulder,  when 

throat,  but  from  the  palate  f)f  their  the  following  diiUogue  took  plaee  : — 

mouth  and  their  nose.  Their  psabuody  Hector— Well,  ISandy,  1  did  not 

seems  to  be  of  an  ultnHmnservative  see  you  in  your  pew  at  ehureh  yester- 

nature,  repugnant  to  improvetnent,  day." 

Btitf,  and  hereditary,  and  lineally  de-  >S'flf/«///— " Thrue  for  you,  Bactor,  I 

riveti  from  many  defunct  noses  of  teas  not  in  mt/  />«/?." 

their  paahn-fliBging  anoestry.  Coca-  ifeetor— **But,  my  friend,  I  did  not 

sionally  a  sweet  unto  >'s  heard,  or  a  see  you  there  at  all." 

melodious  trill,  but  it  is  at  once  ab-  Samly — **  My  oh,  who  told  your 

sorbed  in  the  brattle  and  bray  of  100  Raverence  such  a  thing  on  me — me, 

bad  and  rough  voices.   Yet  wedoubt  who  is  alway.s  .so  reglar." 

not  that  this  offering  of  praise,  going  /.V.Yor— "I  tell  you,  sir,  I  e«)nld 

up  from  so  many  honest  and  sincere  not  see  vou  in  any  part  of  the  church." 

hearts,  is  heard  by  the  Great  Father  SSanay  (grinning)— There  was  a 
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^reat  crowd  in  it,  many  of  'llie  meet* 

iiig  fxiople  *  were  in  it ;  aud  sure  there 
wa8  that  throng  that  your  Rjiverencc 
might  huvu  meefi^eU  seeiiu;  me." 

Jteictor— "Were  yw  inere  air,  or 
were  you  not  1" 

iSaiuly—'"  Dear  man,  but  you're 
ateflf ;  amnt  I  always  there,  and  what 
would  ail  me  that  I  WOiud  not  gae 
yeaterday?" 

Eector — "Sandj^,  you  were  not 
there,  I  mweitpowtively." 

Sandy— HW  ew  you  prove  tiiat 
agen  me  V 

Rector  (tnitting  the  top  of  \m  rid* 
ing-whip  on  Stna/a  face) — Look  at 
your  chin,  sir  ;  you  liave  not  shaved 
off  your  bear»l  for  eight  days,  and 
this  would  not  be  the  ca.s(3  liud  yuu 
been  in  church  yesterday." 

Sand  11  (elm riding  with  delight,  and 
rubbing  liia  handi)— "  Weel,  weel, 
Kactor,  but  you  do  bate  the  world  for 
'catenesa;  mv  oh,  but  you're  ashearp 
man.  Well,  I'll  be  in  it  Sunday  first; 
so  be  sure  to  be  iuokiug^  out  tor  me, 
for  I  wmma  vex  you  a^ain." 

With  that  the  jwrntential  culprit 
whipped  his  horse  on ;  but  every  now 
and  then  we  saw  him  casting  back 
grinning  gUuces  of  admiration  at  Ms 
miniater,  ae  he  slowly  melted  fiom 
our  view. 

The  Kevival  movement  was  vigor- 
ooa  in  this  parish  and  neighbourhood: 
it  is  not  just  a  Bubject  suitable  to 
these  pagea,  yet  we  may  say  that  in  a 
drive  to  Ba&hridge  and  back  again, 
after  our  eyee  bad  feasted  on  its 
abounding  and  beautiful  river,  with 
ita  numerouii  tails,  and  with  its  green 
bMika  Inlaid  with  long  roUa  of  anowy 
web — after  we  had  gtized  on  a  succes- 
sion of  bright  nuiusioiiij,  ghinciiig 
among  the  treou  —alter  we  had  seeu 
the  great  revolving  wheela,  and  the 
pent-up  rushing  water-course  tum- 
nling  over  their  dark,  yet  dashing, 
float-boards — after  we  had  admired  the 
long  white  fiwtorieB  and  mill-houses, 
with  their  many  windows  and  tall 
chimneygi  scattered  along  the  river 
aide,  and  the  comfortable  and  dean 
oofelegeB  of  the  workmen  standing 
among  their  patches  of  Bmall  tillage, 
mingled  with  pasture-ground:  and  the 
handmsne  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
proprietors,  their  trim  cut  hedges  and 
glowin;:  gardens — after  we  hadlookcd 
into  Uuiitly  Glen  and  Seapatrick,  aud 
mtm  how  toe  epint  of  antnpiiie  and 


hidoatry  had  been  helped  by  great 

Nature  with  her  vast  water-power, 
and,  in  return,  how  tliese  elements 
had  nuuie  her  fair  features  stiH  love- 
lier bv  aldll  and  enltivation— we  eoo- 
fetw  tifat  nn  turning  our  back  on  ttie 
rich  and  lair  valley  of  the  Bann,  our 
moral  taste  was  as  highly  gratified  u 
our  patriotic  feelings  had  been,  by 
observing,  on  several  siLm  l)oar(ls  of 
publio-houaea  by  the  road-side,  the 
notification  of  ^  aale  of  **atttrili** 
painted  clean  out !  And  this  has  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  Revival 
Another  moat  happy  effect  has  beeo 
the  diminntion  of  party  spirit  An- 
other tangible  and  patent  featuri'  of 
thirt  movement  is  the  increase  of  do- 
mestic happiness ;  for  sobriety  and 
ittdnetiy,  holh  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  now  flouriFbin;^  under  the  inflii 
ence  of  a  higher  and  more  coustram- 
ing  principle.  Men  who  formerly 
came  home  from  tiie  finr,  in  their 
carts,  singins:  rude  songf ,  and  shout- 
ing out  political  defiances  to  their 
neighbonn,  now  drive  back  witfaoot 
noise,  and  disturb  not  the  quiet  air, 
except  it  bo  by  the  singing  of  a  lic- 
vival  iiymn  j  aud  one  smiling  laairou, 
the  mistress  of  a  large  fann-houae  in 
the  hills,  and  tlie  mother  of  a  '^loM 
family,"  assured  nie,  with  tears  w 
ioy  in  her  eyes,  that  elic  htul  nef» 
been  so  liappy  in  all  her  life  aace 
"  hisself  (t.e.,  the  husbanrH  was  that 
chan^red  ;  aud  a'  the  boys  of  the 
femiuily  had  beoome  that  good^aaJ 
gentle,  and  loving,  and  each  bolpBg 
the  it! Iff :  God  l)e  thanked." 

There  were  three  lions  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  our  friend**  reetofy 
mucli  wished  to  see  before  we  march- 
ed deeper  into  the  iK^wels  of  theBliwJt 
JS'orth.  One  was  the  hill  of  Dollya- 
brae,  where  some  yeara  ago  there  was 
a  combat  sbnrt,  I  nt  rory  siintruinsfy 
— between  the  pohticai  jMutiea  of  tfaii 
(»nnty.  Another  object  was  to  aie 
Tollyraore  Park,  Iiort  Boden's  beau- 
tifuf  seat,  couched  under  the  flisdow 
of  the  great  Slieve  Douard.  And  the 
third  wish  wehad,  waa  toviiftBiMK 
trevor  through  the  wild  upland  piM* 
es  of  tlie  Moume  Hountama. 

Our  visit  tu  Tollymoie  Park  waa  of 
an  agreeable  nature. 

The  road  to  ToU>Tiiore  is  through 
an  ugly,  ill-fnrmed,  broken  rouatij. 
Stones  there  aie  in  abuudaiicc,  vfaiw 

the  peqpto  von'l  pink  ottt»  and  the 
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filthy  ragweed  in  ezabmnce.  which  his  descent  from  the  Hamiltons^  Earls 

they  won't  pluck  np^   One  lady,  a  of  Clanbrassil,  but  it  i»  probable  that 

good  and  gifted  woman,  who  travelled  the  whole  region  was  originally  the 

this  road  some  twenty  years  ago,  talks  possession  of  the  Magenises  or  the 

of  thia  weed  forming  a  belt  of  rich  O^NeOs. 

gold,  with  its  tufts  of  pure  white,  or  We  heard  his  lordihip  spokeu  of 

pure  purple."   We  envy  lier  entnu-  by  all  in  terms  of  deep  respect  and 

siasm,  but  not  her  judgment.   This  strong  aliectiou.   Ue  is  a  fine,  manly, 

Tile  interlfmer  ezheiute  the  groond,  true-hearted  Lnshman,  stately  as  » 

while  it  deiorms  it;  and  the  "pure  prince  in  liis  person,  and  unassuming 

fringes"  our  excellent  friend  admired  jis  a  peasant  in  bis  manner.  Even 

somuchjarereceptacleslurseedjwiiich  Henry  i).  Inglis,  the  honest  ^Viiig 

bomeonthelneMt  of  every  wind  tiiat  touristy  albeit  unused  to  the  lauding 

blows,  sow  themselves  liberally  round  mood,  e8i)ecially  when  a  Tory  is  on 

about,  and  certainly  give  splendid  the  tapis,  writes  of  him  thus  : — 

crops,for  nature's  farming  is  ever  boun-  ^'EarlRoden  bears  a  high  chai-acter 

tiraL  We  cannot  leooncue  the  tolera-  among  men  of  all  parties— a  charac- 

tionofthis ragweed  plajnie,with  the  in-  ter  which  must  certaiuly  be  merited, 

dustryaudgcKNlsenseoftheDownshire  since  no  man  has  pursued  a  course  so 

ftrmer  or  cottier.  We  are  told  that  little  eoneiliatoonr  m  his  Lordship." 

in  August  they  cut  them  off  close  to  Or,  in  other  wordfl^  has  acted  oat  bis 

the  ground.    Bud,  had  surgery  !  The  principles,  which  ailldly  every  man 

disease  should  be  attacked  in  spring,  has  a  right  to  do. 

when  there  are  no  bloesome,  and  the  We  droYe  along  the  Shinma,  the 

roots  are  weak.  It  is  an  agrarian  can-  mountain-stream  which  raves  througli 

cer,  and  must  be  eradicated  to  be  the  valley.   In  this  wild  and  solitary 

cured.  glen  three  fair  and  gentle  girls  were 

We  had  now  the  Moume  range  be-  wandering,  as  it  fell,  upon  a  day, 

fore  US,  running  from  Newcastle —  some  years  ago  ;  they  were  daughters 

(84)  called  from  a  castle  built  by  Felix  to  a  professional  gentleman — ananti- 

Msgenis  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza-  ^uaiy,  a  Christian,  and  a  truly  affec- 

beth)— to  BoBtreyor,  from  fifteen  to  tionate  fiither. 

twenty  miles  southward.    Of  these  Tliey  were  elinibinf*  amidst  the 

Slieve  Bonard  is  the  monarch,  and  giant  boulders,  around  whose  base 

lies  most  northeriy.  He  who  snr-  the  river  whitens  and  whirls,  or 

mounts  this  peak,  stands  nearly  2,800  slowly  settles  into  deep  black  pools, 

feet  above  the  plane  oi'  the  ocean,  embossed  with  iloating  mii.sses  of  dis- 

Theu  there  is  Slieve  lieg,  whicii  ia  coloured  foam.    How  it  happened 

being  interpreted  the  little  mountsin,  can  soaree  be  said;  hat^  miserable  to 

which,  neverthelesi^  measures  S;384  relate,  one  of  these  poor  girls  slipt 

feet  in  altitude.  from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  the 

We  entered  Lord  Roden's  demesne  river  was  drowned  in  the  sight  of  her 

through  a  stately  archway,  from  the  agonized  sisters,  who  wars  totally  nn- 

neat  and  Englii»h-likc  ^nllage  of  Bry-  able  either  to  render  or  procure  assist- 

ansford.    There  aie  two  other  ap-  ance  from  the  depth  of  the  oool,  and 

prosehes,  which  are  called  the  Bar-  the  utter  londinesB  of  the  plaoo. 

nean  and  the  Hilltown.   The  place  We  spent  the  evening  sauntering 

is  of  rare  and  excelling  beauty— a  j)er-  amid'^t  t lie  valleys  and  nplauds  of  this 

feet  jewel  on  the  earth.  Here  are  the  wild  parish.   All  the  elevated  ground 

sieat  sea,  the  grand  moontain,  the  oonunanded  splendid  views  to  the 

dark,  deep  glen,  the  roaring  torrent,  west;  the  blue  and  black  peaks  of  the 

the  black  stretch  of  woo<ls,  the  ver-  great  Mounie  range  .stanaintc  silently 

daut  plantation,  the  grey  primeval  up  against  an  evening  sky  of  gold  ara 

boulders  standing  in  the  river<-bed ;  green,  of  amber  and  of  fire.  The  sun 

the  handsome  mansion,  erect  on  its  went  down  magnificently,  and  hopo 

green  platform,  amidst  its  beds  of  was  bu^  sketching  a  bright  to-mor- 

aromatic  flowers  and  its  grand  rho-  imrfor  our  Rostrevor  foray;  but  truth 

dodendrons— all  combining  to  render  to  sa^,  our  climate  is  fickle,  and  the 

Tollymore  Park  one  of  the  most  beau-  morning  broke  in  mist  and  fog.  Still 

tiful  places  our  eves  had  ever  been  nothim;  daunted,  our  ladies  toould 

chMmedwith.  This  prouerty,  with  maketheattempt  Andsoweelimbed 

oUien^  came  to  Loid  Hodoii  throogh  thesteepioadina 
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the  top  of  the  Pivsn  in  a  thick  and 
wetting  smirr^  and  drove  heavily  and 
gloomily  ami  all  wat^r-clogged  t !;  nui  '!i 
the  paabeti  which  lead  to  ^U>iitrevur. 
In  Tftin  we  peered  through  the  dense 
and  wetting  miit  In  vain  we  longed 
for  one  half  hour's  sunshine,  that  we 
might  look  upon  Slieve  Douard,  the 
monarch  cf  tne  raoge,  and  the  king 
of  pejika  and  precir»i<-e*i,  lifting  his 
domed  hesid  into  tho  ^ky.  Where 
now  was  Ea^'lc  Mnuntain,  from  whose 
roots  of  gray  granite  Hauked  with 
masses  of  liornlilendi'   w<'liists  and 

Seenstone,  the  Baun  tirat  leaps  from 
e  hard  rock  into  birth,  ana  bcin^, 
and  life?  The  Eagle  Mountain  is 
.il.i.vt'  -2, ♦trio  feet  high;  but,  aljm!  it 
wow  stood  like  a  penitent,  wrapped  in 
the  gloomy  sacketoth  of  impenetrable 
mist,  and  not  a  feature  of  its  beauty 
could  be  recogTi  i scd .  W here  were  t h  e 
four  brother  ;^iants,  Slieve  Bingian, 
Slieve  B^,  Slieve  Mnek,  and  Slieve 
More,  aU  soarini:  nmcli  m-tT  '2,<)(K)  fcot 
in  altitude,  with  many  a  lower  peak 


and  humbler  summit  standim;  m  tb« 
shadow  of  theur  grandeor,  liie  sail 

arouml  tlietr  kinp-^t  They  were  all 
there, no  doubt, and  in  splendid  besu^ 
too,  with  a  thousand  torrents  fMmnf 
down  their  rift<4,  and  falling  ovor  tluir 
preripices.  I3ut  to  us  they  were  not 
»ei>ii,  t>ave  in  fancy's  glass,  the  blind- 
ing, soaking,  gtupifpng  rain  oibsenriBg 
all. 

Once,  for  a  minute,  the  mist  cleft 
asunder,  and  a  wandering  suobfMD 
fell  upon  a  jrreen  precipitous  baiik  'H 
o'.w  ri.'fit  ]]  anl.  and  there  a  slemier 
thread-like  stream  of  water  ap[)eared: 
it  was  the  Bann  rushing  from  its 
mountain  cradle,  and  leapmg  down  a 
black  grooved  whin.stone  rock  on  it« 
gladsome  way.  It  was  the  viaion  of 
a  minute — like  something  very  sweet 
and  short-lived  in  this  life-travel  of 
m\m  ;  then  cuine  on  again  the  merd- 
leiitt  rain,  anil  so  we  were  all  riglit  well 
pleased  when  our  driver  announced 
over  our  innlireUa  tOfM^  that  we  had 
reached  Kostrevor. 
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jbioTBER  day  had  passed^  and  now 

it  was  the  warm  twihght  of  a  glowing 
summer  evening.  The  air  was  still, 
and  silence  seemed  to  reign  its  if  peace, 
not  war,  were  in  the  hind.  Some  ti  me 
i»ad  passed  since  sun.sot,  but  a  golden 
b«,'lit  Ktill  lingered  in  the  .siiy,  and  on 
the  highest  nill-tops,  when  llarry 
North  rode  slowly  up  the  road  that 
led  hira  home  from  Bath.  Ever  and 
anon  he  gaily  hiunmed  snatches  of  a 
cavalier  soug,  dcxtrously  transposed 
bj  alterations  here  and  there  into 
Temes  which  perfectly  suited  his  opi- 
nions. 

He  was  alone,  and  the  road  was 

very  solitary ;  but  as  he  turned  a  sharp 
comer  he  saw  liefore  him  a  irentle- 
man,  whose  plain  hat  and  long  sad- 
eoloured  cloalc  betokened  his  piind- 
idea.  His  horse  was  walking  very 
leisurely,  the  reins  upon  itjs  neck, 
wiiile  the  rider  was  plunged  into  a 
deep  fit  of  abstraction.  Hanj  quick- 
ened his  own  pace. 


*'Whither  away,  John  Athertoor' 

cried  he,  as  he  ovcurtook  him. 
The  gentlemnn  addressed  started, 

and  turned  his  head.  , 
"Oh,  Hany  North,  is  that  yen  t 

he  answered,  m  a  tone  of  surprise  un- 
minizlcHl  with  ple«.Hure.  *'I  am  goiaif 
to  Marsh  ficUL  I  suppose  you  are  os 
your  way  home." 

"Yes,  after  a  hard  day's  v*'";^'-  ^ 
have  had  a  1,'ood  ride,  a  good  dinot^O 
and  a  gooil 

"A  fight  r 

"Yea,  verily,"  replied  Harr. ;  ";i«d 
since  thou  art  going  my  way,  «^ 
e'en  ride  together,  and  I  will  tell  thae 
the  whole  history  thereof." 

John  shnig<4ed  his  shoulders :  1|C 
was  very  tired,  and  greatly  preferred 
bis  own  meditations  to  Harry's  inces- 
sant ehatter;  but  liaving  no  diH^n^ 
excuse  to  rid  himself  of  the  unwel- 
come company  of  hia  brother-in-SllW» 
he  was  obhgt«i  to  submit  to  what  «t* 
ezpectiMi  would  be  a  lengiheoed  gh»n- 
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fication  of  the  Captain's  own  skill  and 
pfoweBB.  He  consoled  himwlf  with 
the  refiection  that  they  were  not  far 
from  (to  him)  the  desired  hayem  of 
peace,  Harry's  home. 

**!  have  been  dining  with  Mr.  Baa- 
8ett,  at  Clavcrtou  Maimr — the  large 
house,  you  know,  with  the  fliglits  of 
stepd  aud  terrace  widks  in  front,  hard 
ysf  the  church.  We  were  a  very  jolly 
party :  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  wa.s 
there,  and  Colonel  Sydney,  and  divers 
others.  Well,  we  had  come  to  the 
end  of  an  uncommon  <;ood  dinner: 
the  wine  was  on  tal)le,  and  going rouna 
pretty  freely,  too.  To  speak  honest 
tmth,  it  seems  to  me  the  godly  love 
creature-comforts  as  much  as  the 
cavaliers,  if  to-day's  proceedings  are 
a  sample.  I  was  just  discoursinj^ 
with  myttsoal  eloquence  on  the  u- 
faira  of  the  nation — (you  are  not  lis- 
tenini,',  John.) — when  banj^  came  in  a 
caunon  ball  through  the  wall  above 
the  front  window,  whiaring  over  our 
heads,  ri^'lit  across  the  table  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  You  may 
suppose  that  we  were  all  somewhat 
surprised  at  being  thus  assailed  upon 
the  sudden.  Bassett  looked  seared  out 
of  his  wits ;  but  Hungerford  started 
up,  and  swore  he'd  take  vengeance  on 
the  cavaliers  wlio  luul  insulted  gentle- 
men at  their  dinner-table.  'Come on, 
Mr.  Bassett,'  he  cried,  drawing  his 
sword;  *come  on,  gentlemen  ;  we'll 
have  at  these  eursed  malimiant.s  I' 
And  with  that  we  all  rushed  out  with 
swordn  drawn  ;  and  as  we  came  tum- 
hling  helter-skelter  down  the  steps,  we 
cau^iit  sicht  of  the  morions  and  far- 
bint^  twinkling  and  flashing  in  the 
fields  down  by  the  river.  Thereat  we 
all  waxed  fiuious;  and  I  grieye  to 
say  there  were  more  oaths  sworn  than 
was  becoming  such  godly  gentlemen. 
Oar  hotees  were  brraght  oat  in  the 
courtyard  below,  and  we  were  all  in 
our  saddles  in  a  trice.  There  were  a 
few  of  our  troopers  ulwut,  who  came 
idong  with  us  to  swell  our  lanlcB,  and 
r  If  r  two  of  BaBsetfs  senringmen 
withal." 

"How  many  were  you  T'  asked 
John,  who,  as  a  soldier,  could  not 
bnt  feel  some  interest  in  the  story. 

"Why,  there  we  had  the  advantage 
of  the  enemy:  we  mustered  about 
fifteen,  while  they  could  not  have 
been  a  dozen;  but  then  they  were 
somewhat  better  armed:  save  our 
troopers,  we  had  not  a  boff-ooat,  nor 
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a  piece  of  armour  amongst  us,  and 
nousht  but  our  swords  and  pistols. 
Well,  we  thundered  throu<,'h  the  vil- 
lage, and  down  the  steep  lane  leading 
to  the  river,  and  over  the  grass,  at  a 
break-neck  gallop.  By  this  time  the 
rascals  had  passed  the  ford,  and  were 
all  drawn  up  in  a  large  meadow,  with 
the  river  close  in  their  rear;  as  we 
appeared  they  gave  us  a  warm  wel- 
come with  their  carbines,  and  one  of 
our  troopers,  poor  feliow,  fell  dead  by 
my  side.  But  down  we  came  with  a 
shout,  faUing  on  hand-to-hand  in  the 
smoke,  crying,  as  we  rode  tliem  down. 
'Strike  for  Qod  and  the  Parliament! 
and  I  found  ntyself  engaged  point  to 
point  with  the  tail  commander  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  seemed  a  man  of  some 
quality ;  so,  as  we  were  using  our 
weapons,  I  asked  him  if  he  called 
himself  ;i  gentleman  to  disturb  us 
at  our  dinner  table  without  any 
provocation  ;  to  the  which  he  civilly 
made  answer,  by  requesting  me  to  go 
to  the  devil  :  then  *  have  a  care,' 
quoth  I,  •  or  1  11  send  you  there  first:' 
and  with  that  I  fell  to  again  with  all 
my  mi^ht;  and  in  another  moment, 
rising  m  my  stirrnjw,  I  dealt  him  a 
blow  which  disabled  his  sword  arm ; 
luckily  for  me,  I  trow,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  presa  me  somewhat  hard  ; 
however,  I  could  not  pursue  my  ad- 
vantage; for,  just  in  that  nick  of  time, 
my  sword  snapped  in  twain.  Then 
tlie  enemy,  disheartened  at  the  fate  of 
their  officer,  and  having  spent  all 
their  ammunition,  broke  their  line 
and  retreated,  leaving  behind  several 
hurt,  though  l)ut  one  slain  outright. 
In  a  few  moments  more  their  hoi-ses 
went  splashing  through  the  ford,  with 
the  water  up  to  their  saddle-girths, 
I  would  the  foul  fiend  had  pitched  oft 
one  or  two  of  the  malignants  into  the 
river,  alas  we  had  not  ihe  where- 
withal, for  our  ammunition  was  spent 
as  well  as  theirs.  Well,  they  marched 
up  Warleigh  hill,  where  they  had  left 
their  cannon,  but  we  could'  not  pur- 
sue them,  as  we  sliould  like  to  have 
dr»nc,  as  we  should  ther(;by  have  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  quarters  mure 
nigh  than  was  fitting  in  our  somewhat 
defenccles.'?  condition,  so  wc  went 
back,  not  in  the  best  ot  humours,  1  do 
assure  vou.  As  for  William  Bassett, 
I  hearrl  him  come  toiling  up  the  steps 
swearing  like  a  trooper,  instead  of  a 
godly  parliament  man  as  he  is  (though 
as  forhisgodlinessi  I  should  never  he 
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murprised  to  hear  of  hhi  tumiiig  mft- 

H^rriiint  at  any  time),  however  we 
found  oousoktion  in  some  more  wine 
andflioiigwaten." 

"Harry,"  said  John,  gravely,  "you 
and  some  of  your  friends  are  not  one 
whit  better  than  the  cavaliers ;  and  if 
yon  think  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side, 
because  you  are  on  the  side  of  the 
parUament,  you  deceive  yourselves.  " 

"  There,  there,"  repli^  Harry,  im- 
patiently, alarmed,  as  he  thought  he 
saw  a  lecture  in  ]>rospect ;  "  that  will 
do.  John;  your  exhortations  will  keep 
till  yon  get  home ;  and  they'll  do  well 
enough  for  Lionel,  dear  good  fellow, 
he's  ungodly  enough  in  allconscience. 

John  made  no  reply,  but  we  will 
give  him  credit  for  enough  toleration 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  made  any  com- 
parison between  the  Royalist  brother 
and  the  Puritan  friend,  it  was  decid- 
edly to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

*'  By  the  by,"  asked  Harry,  after  a 
ahort  silence,  "  is  Lionel  at  home?" 

"  No,  he  is  away,  not  on  the  bctit  of 
errands,  I  fMtr  ;  I  doubt  but  what 
there  i 8 8orac  evil  design  afloat  amonjist 
the  mal  ignanta,  wherein  he  is  engi^ed. ' ' 

"Well,  it  seema  to  me  the  devu  has 
been  veiy  busy  among  the  cavaliMi 
of  late.  Colonel  Sydney  has  just  been 
orderim^  me  to  go  with  him  to-morrow, 
and  help  him  to  set  a  trap  to  eateli 
some  of  these  wicked  ones.  I  know 
not  who  they  are,  nor  aught  al)out 
them  :  nor  even  where  we  are  to 
meetttient  TheOolonel  was  very  doae; 
but  I  hhrewdly  suspect  it  is  somethini^ 
to  do  with  that  letter  I  intercepted." 

"What  letter]" said  John. 

"  Why,  yesterday  afternoon^  as  I  was 
with  some  of  my  men  betwixt  Bath 
and  Bradford,  we  found  a  fellow  upon 
the  road  who  looked  confoundedly 
suspicious,  and  could  not  give  a  satis- 
factory nreount  of  himself,  so  I  had 
him  searched,  and  found  on  him  a 
letter,  sure  enough,  but  I  oould  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ;  it  was  all 
queer  marks  and  sitjns,  written  in  ci- 
pher, in  fact,  so  I  handed  it  over  to  the 
Uolonel,  who  was  a  little  on  in  fr<ml 
He  made  very  little  diflinultv  al>out 
it,  1  can  tell  ynu  ;  the  nialignants 
little  think  that  ho  has  ^ot  the  key 
to  acme  of  their  plaguv  ciphers,  and 
can  read  them  off  at  a  glance;  ah,  he's 
a  clever  man  that  Uolonel  of  ours.  But 
'twas  very  odd,  he  never  told  me  a 
wijrd  that  was  mthelitler,  hut  when 
he  had  read  it,  gave  me  one  of  his 


tremendoot  black  looks,  I  can't  ima- 
gine why,  for  I  thought  I  had  done 
my  duty  admirably ;  however,  be  hm 
heen  very  ftiendly  to  day ;  we  talked 

together  all  dinner  time,  and  he 
asked  me  8o  many  questions  al>out 
Gourtenav,  and  wante  to  be  in  tra- 
duced to  ner;  "and  'pon  my  honour,** 
continued  Harry,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
reflection,  '*  he  would  prove  a  very 
eligible  match  for  her  ;  he  cannot  lie 
much  above  fifty,  and  he  might  eon- 
vert  her  from  lier  evil  ways.  " 

"Here  we  separate,"  said  John, 
the  next  moment ;  "good  evening  to 
you,  Harry." 

The  Captain  returned  the  salutation, 
and  set  oif  at  a  round  trot  up  a  lancu 
faranehing  oif  ih>m  the  hi^h  rond,  and 
leading  to  his  house,  which  was  just 
vitjible  in  the  deepening  twilighit,  on 
the  brow  of  a  little  hill.  The  feeling 
of  both  the  <^entlemen  was  one  of 
devout  thankfulness,  that  their  way 
lay  no  furtlier  to^'cther,  each  being 
heartily  sick  of  the  other's  company. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
Harry's  horse  came  clattering  through 
the  village,  waking  up  the  cottagers 
from  their  first  sleep,  or  disturbing 
them  with  uneaqr  dreama  of  invading 
cavaliers.  Then  dashing  up  to  his 
own  ^te,  he  dismounted,  throwing 
the  reini  to  a  aervant,  and  eaterad 
the  garden,  where  he  found  Oow- 
tenay. 

"How  laic  you  are,  Harrj  !"  said 
his  sister  ;  was  bejrinning  to  fear 
you  had  at  last  met  witli  your  deserts, 
and  had  l)cen  made  prisoner  by  the 
cavaliers." 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  gailv;  "aol 
though,  in  aooth,  I  might  hm 

"How  to  f 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  aboot  It  pee- 
sently,"  said  he^  aa  he  tul  up  tiie 

steps. 

Thej  went  into  the  parknir,  where, 
upon  the  table,  lights  were  burning 
dimlv.  The  windows  were  all  of)€n, 
and  long  sprays  of  honeysuckle  crept 
in,  and  filled  the  room  witii  fiunt 
perfume. 

"  How  h(»t  it  is  to-night !"  said 
Courteuay,  throwing  the  casement 
still  further  l>ack,  "surely  there  mmt 
be  thunder  in  the  air." 

"  Faith,  there'll  be  thunder  in  the 
land  before  long,  if  I  mistake  not.** 

"What  mean  yout"  she  asked, 
quickly. 
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"Oh,  nothintr,  notbinf^,"  rcplicrl 
Harry,  throwing  uli  hia  hat  auU 

oLiak. 

He  looked  liamlsonier  than  e\'prto 
night ;  for  h'm  cheeks  were  glowing 
bnghtlv,  and  hiB  beautiful  eyes  flash- 
ed witn  excitement  MoreOTer.  he 
wore  a  most  becoming'  dress,  wnich 
was  <»rtaiiily  more  betitting  a  follow- 
er of  the  King  than  of  the  Jnurllament 
He  was  now  attired  with,  if  possible, 
f>^\\\  p:iTater  care  than  usual,  as  he 
had  been  to  a  dinner-party  at  the 
lunne  of  the  filP.  for  the  city  of  Bath* 
His  doublet  was  of  crimson  velvet. 
8la«5hed  with  white  satin,  and  lacca 
with  silver :  his  glosav  auburn  liair, 
in  long  thick  curia,  half  hid  his  large 
Vandyked  collar,  which  was  of  mag- 
nificent point  lare,  matching  with  that 
adorning  his  wrists;  hia  gilded  Toledo 
rai»ier  hung  from  a  splendidly  em- 
broidered sword-belt ;  and  the  toj)ij 
of  his  wide  Spanish  leather  boots 
met  the  deep  fringes  of  his  black 
satin  trousers. 

Seeing;  that  this  was  but  a  specimen 
of  the  general  style  of  Harry's  costume, 
and  that  in  his  speech  and  manners 
he  nowise  differed  from  a  oai^er 
(except,  of  course,  when  he  expressed 
his  political  opinions,  which  were  de- 
ddea  enough),  it  ww  no  wonder  that 
the  Puritan  ministers  shook  their 
closely-cropped  heads  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,and  "professed  that,  verily, 
Captain  North  was  a  most  unsatisfao- 
toiy  character,  and  feared  that  he 
whm  Tint  )ne  of  the  Lord's  people;  for 
he  was  always  hungering  after  the 
flesh-pote  ofEgypt"  What  werethese 
grave  divinca  to  think  of  a  young 
man  wlio  cocked  hia  plumed  hat  ca- 
vaherly  on  one  side,  and  who  abused 
Chnrch  and  Kin.:  all  in  the  f^me 
breath?  And  glorifyinf;  the  Parlia- 
ment had  no  charm  iu  their  eyea,  if 
coupled  with  swearing  at  Charles 
Stuart 

At  present,  the  inromprehcnaiblc 
Hany  was  disposing  himself  iu  the 
most  comfortable  attitude  possible 
in  a  lai^  arm-chair.  He  then  once 
more  emoycd  the  pleasure  of  relating 
the  day  s  adventures,  this  time  to  a 
willing  and  deeply  interested  anditor. 

Her  remarks  thereupon  betook  of 
the  nature  <»f  thankfulness  at  his 
■safety,  admiration  at  his  plucl^  and 
horror  at  the  effect  of  that  plodtc  up- 
on the  Royalists. 

have  been  talking  to  Ck>lonel 


Sydney  about  you,  Courtenay,"  added 

Harry. 

"  About  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised, and  a  little  startled,  at  form- 
ing a  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
Roundheads. 

"Yes,  I  told  him  I  was  troubled 
with  a  malignant,  ungodly,  sister;  and 
that  she  w^as  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  her 
evil  opinions,  and  would  be  shot  a 
dosen  times  over  rather  than  move 
an  inch.  He  smiled,  and  said  he 
hoped  he  mi|;ht  be  introduced  to  you 
heiore  long.'*^ 

Oourtenay  did  not  show  miieh  pleA- 
Btire  at  the  aiitieipatif*n 

"  Flatter  not  yourself  that  we  dis- 
cussed you,  cavalier,  all  the  tune; 
for  the  Colonel  told  me  something 
moreover,  that  I  am  rnthor  curious 
about  I  am  going  witii  nim  to-mor- 
row "  • 

H  irrv  st  pped  short,  looking  some- 
what confused.  "  The  devil !  I  for- 
got I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  malig- 
nant ;  I  Was  going  to  play  the  traitor 
with  a  vengeance.  I'll  warrant  now," 
he  continued,  eveing  his  sister  with 
a  malicious  smile,  "  evenr  word  I  say 
goes  straightway  to  Sir  I^onel  Ather- 
ton,  and  tnou  art  the  hird  that  telleth 
the  matter." 

"I  neither  seek  vonr  ooofidenee  oo 
these  subjects,  nor  betray  it,'*  answer- 
ed Oourtenay,  sternly. 

**Weli,  well,  my  loyal  one,  I  meant 
not  to  onend  you  ;  'twas  but  a  jest, 
tliou  knowest ;  in  Booth  thou  art 
right,  dear,"  said  he,  looking  peni- 
tently at  her ;  but  her  momentary 
anger  had  vanished,  and  she  smiled 
in  return. 
Then,  rising  from  her  scat — "  It  is 

growing  late;  I  must  to  bed,  as  I 
ave  this  journey  before  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,''  said  Ha^n^ 
taking  Conrtenay^s  hsmd  in  his  ; 
like  not  the  thoughts  of  this  joum^ 
to-morrow.   Think  you  it  is  safe,  in 
this  troubled  state  of  the  oounti^  ?" 

"Safe!"  she  answered,  with  a 
rather  uneaqr  smile.  "How  can  I 
but  be  safe  imder  the  protection  of 
the  right  valiant  and  pious  Coiporal 
Johnson  t  No  rotmdbead  will  harm 
me,  for  his  sake,  and  no  cavalier  will 
harm  him,  for  mine;  so  yoa  see  we 
are  both  safe." 

"Well,"  sighed  her  brother,  "I 
shall  be  ronluunilodly  dull  all  the 
time  you  are  away.  'Tis  lucky  for 

44* 
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me  tlist  t  am  going  to  Bath  to*     Sbebad  flpokengnilyandcareieMly 

morrow  ;  and  may  be  1  shall  have  to  of  her  expedition,  l)ut  a  sharp  pang 
stay  there  mmr  t\me,  for  I  expect  darted  through  her  heart  at  her  >  r'>- 
there'U  be  hard  work  for  m  all  soon."  ther's  plaj^iubut  affectionate  lameo- 

"  I  will  not  stay  long,  dear  ;  I  will  tations.  This  farewell  mieht  be  the 
cnmr  back  very  soon.  But  tell  me,  hust^this  Jenarture  niiiTit  W  for 
Harrj',  what  mean  all  these  hints  aTui  ever;  and  tne  fcartiii  thought  of 
allusions,"  she  asked,  anxiously;  what  might  ]>e  Harry  a  sorrow  arose 
think  yott  iJieie^U  be  a  battle  before  to  cloud  licr  quiet  gladness  at  haTing 
long  r'  at  last  work  to  do  for  the  caoae  aha 

"  How  can  I  tell  1"  he  replie<l,  de-  loTed. 
tenmned  not  to  satisfy  her.  "  I  am  It  wa^  in  truth,  an  awful  alter- 
neither  Waller  nor  Hertford.  Go  and  native.  On  the  one  hand,  ahe  riaked 
ask  your  General  yourself;  you  will  all  domestic  peace  and  happiness  :  on 
pim  near  his  Quarters  to-morrow —  the  other,  liberty  and  life ;  and  fail- 
nearer  than  I  akd,  I  must  say.**         ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritan 

"  Good  night  1  said  Ck>urtettagr,  soldiers  was  not  the  only  danger  that 
hastily,  thinking  that  the  conTeraa-  she  had  to  dread.  If  she  j^uewed^Hi 
tion  wm  beginning  to  take  a  dan-  in  her  mission,  and  returned  in  aafe- 
gerous  turn."  **Good  night,  dear,"  ty,  henceforward  she  would  always 
8too](ing  down  to  kis^^  him.  have  the  uneasy  eoneeiousuess  of  pos- 

Slie  took  one  of  the  candles,  and  sesain  L;  a  secret  which  she  dan  d  never 
left  the  room,  forgetting  that,  as  the  reveal  to  him  from  whom  hitherto  she 
other  was  burned  out,  she  was  conse-  had  had  no  secrets,  and  she  must  live 

Suently  leaving  poor  Harry  in  tlie  in  constant  f'  nr  of  a  discovery  whose 
ark.  So  he  w^t  after  her,  and  consequence,  she  knew,  would  be  a 
called  to  the  aervantB  for  more ;  and  furious  outbreak  of  HanVs  wrath — 
then,  standing  in  the  dark  haU  be-  wiath  subsiding  at  len.^'th  into  cold- 
low,  looked  up  at  ConrtfMny,  who  ness  and  reserve  ;  while  all  his  confi- 
had  stopped  half-way  up  the  broad  oak  deuce  and  trust  in  her  would  for  ever 
stairs,  the  light  which  she  held  in  her  have  an  end,  and  the  cruel  fiend  of 
hand  falling  brightly  on  her  eleaming  war  and  discord,  from  whose  ap- 
golden  hair  and  .snow-whit^^  dress.  proach  they  thought  their  home  at 
**  Ah !  Courtenay,  now  if  1  were  feast  was  careful^  guarded,  would 
but  one  of  those  smooth  courtly  poets  enter,  and  blast  and  ruin  aU  their  joy 
wlio  are  never  lacking  for  ver.seB  on   and  comfort 

the  smallest  oreasion,  methinks  I  Yet.  tlinni'h  knowin^^  this,  she  slept 
could  make  a  very  pretty  poem  on  that  niglit  as  if  the  journey  on  the 
your  taldng  all  the  light  with  you.  morrow  were  one  of  mere  pleasure, 
and  leavinfj  mc  in  utter  darkncfy?,  ana  and  not  as  though  it  were  undertaken 
80  make  it  an  emblem  of  to-morrow's  for  the  sake  of  duty  in  whose  per- 
prooeediiigs,  and  my  deep  despond-  formance  every  thing  must  Ix?  has- 
enQTttjfour  dep.irture.  By  my  troth!  anled.  The  words  of  faith  and  fcax- 
roy  comrades  will  ask,  '  Is  Saul  also  less  trust  that  she  had  B])oken  to 
amongst  the  prophets?'  when  they  Lionel  were  no  mere  words— they 
see  my  looks  of  pious  melancholy  and  were  the  utterance  of  her  heart ;  and 
godly  sorrow."  in  perfect  consciousness  of  the  dan- 

"  Why,  Hany,"  she  an.^iwered,  look-  ger,  and  in  perfect  assurance  of  safety 
ing  down  ou  iiim  with  a  smile,  but  — safety,  tliat  is,  of  her  soul,  through 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  he  could  all  the  perils  of  her  body— she  slept 
not  sec  ;  "  would  you  rather  stay  in  in  perfect  i)eaee. 
this  drcarj-  house  with  your  malig-  That  day  she  had  set  her  house  in 
naut  sister,  than  go  <lowu  to  the  city,  order,  as  if  she  might  never  return,  so 
and  enjoy  the  delightful  company  of  fully  was  she  aware  of  what  was  to 
psalm -singing  colonelsand  captains  1"   be  encountered  ;  and  as  for  all  other 

**WelL  we  shall  see  to-morrow  preparations — the  last  enemy  can 
whether  I  eiuoy  the  society  of  these  never  take  those  at  unawares  who 
said  heroes*"  returned  Harry.  live  as  Courtenay  lived :  the  dtadel 

To  morrow,"  thought  Courtenay,    <if  their  mind  can  never  oe  surprised, 
as  she  alowlv  ascended  the  stairs,   to  whom  the  victory  over  sm  and 
"what  win  nave  hapi)ened  by  this  death  is  given, 
time  to-morrow  V 
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The  raoming  sun  shone  bright  and 
hot,  though  It  wanted  more  tnaa  two 
hours  ot"  noon,  when Courtenay  North 
an<l  her  attendant  trooper  rode  throuj^h 
their  native  viUage.  So  far,  every 
thing  bad  been  prosperous;  Harry 
had  set  off  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
the  precious  pacliet  had  bron  safely 
received.  Courtenav's  heart  beai  ii igii 
with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  glorying 
in  this  dani^proTis  niis.sIon,  in  risking 
all  for  her  church,  hei-  king,  and  her 
country.  Yet)  as  she  glanced  back 
for  one  more  look  nixm  ner  home^  an 
invohmtary  sigh  escaped  her,  as  she 
thought  it  might  indeed  be  the  last 

To  give  the  idea  of  her  being  a 
Puritan  lady,  she  was  dressed  very 
laiuly,  in  a  jacket  of  black  cloth, 
tting  tightly  to  lier  beautiful  figur^ 
and  a  long  skirt  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  h«;r  only  ornament  being  a  knot 
of  scarlet  ribbon  fastening  iier  plain 
white  collar.  A  black  velvet  liatand 
a  black  plume  shaded  her  fair  face 
and  golden  eurls.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  splendid  black  horse,  full  of  fire 
and  mettle;  Whidi  was,  however, 
completely  under  her  management, 
for  Courtenay  hud  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  horsewoman  in  the 
county. 

Close  behind  her  followed  Corporal 
Johnson,  an  elderly  man  of  severe  as- 
pect, rejuicuig  in  the  usual  ruriUm 
cortorae  of  a  lofty  steeple-hat,  al- 
most entirely  covering  his  close -dip- 
ped iron-grey  hair,  an  immense  white 
oand  about  his  throat,  a  plain  hulf 
coat,  and  huge  leathern  jack  boots. 
TT^>  ^v;ls  well  armed,  a  large  basket- 
hiked  bWord  hanging  at  his  side,  and 
pistols  being  at  hu  nobters. 

A  lane,  narrow  and  somewhaltte^ 
with  bfmks  and  high  hedges  on  either 
side,  one  tai^led  nia.-48  of  wild  roses 
and  golden  mstus,  led  down  from  the 
village  to  the  high  road,  which  for 
Rovcral  miles  lay  Ixetwrcn  coni-fields 
and  meadows,  lonely  and  uufre<iuent- 
ed;  a  solitary  flurm-house  here  and 
there,  or  a  rudo  c  ttage,  being  the 
only  sign  of  human  habitation. 

But  now  the  view  began  to  widen ; 
till,  aa  the  horses  fell  into  a  walk, 
while  beginning  f  >  do^^  'end  the  long 
hill  that  slopes  down  to  the  city  of 
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Bath,  there  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  trayeUeFi  one  of  the  meet  Man- 
ful scenes  in  the  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood of  the  "Qneen  of  the  West.'* 
Ou  the  right  liand  rose  the  lofty 
heights  of  Lansdown,  a  long,  exten- 
sive table-land.  How  little  thonght 
Courtenay,  a-s  she  looked  upon  those 
liijuicet'ul  fields,  that  within  a  M'cck 
that  "  very  fair  plain"  should  be  strewn 
witli  t!]'  (lead  and  dying,  that  luxu- 
riant graeis  reddened  with  blood.  But 
to-day  the  hilla  rested  in  their  imme- 
morial quiet;  now  glowing  in  the 
light  of  the  early  sun,  now  purple  in 
the  shade  of  mvdQ  passing  cloud.  At 
their  foot  extended  a  narrow  dell — 
a  miniature  mountain  pass — richl.* 
wooded,  with  cottages  and  little 
church-towers  peeping  out  amidst  tie 
trees.  In  fhmt,  nestled  in  a  vidlej 
shone  the  houses  and  spires  of  Bath 
"now,  ala.s  \  loyal  and  unhappy  city, 
thought  the  itoyalist,  "  in  the  hand.i 
of  merciless  rebels."  Another  range 
of  hills  rose  ^leltind  the  town;  while 
farthest  of  all,  just  vi&ible  in  the  blue 
haze,  glimmered  the  distent  downs  of 
Wiltshire. 

As,  after  winding  for  some  miles 
down  the  road,  they  neared  the  dty, 
their  silent  ana  solitary  path  becaone 
enlivened  with  many  passers-by.  Nu- 
merous were  the  stout  farmers,  who, 
with  their  wives  riding  pillion  be- 
hind them,  were  to  tx^  seen  joggtngto 
the  market;  forbeiT  ^'  ?^;itnrday morn- 
ing, this  part  of  tlie  country  was  all 
astir.  Presently  they  fell  in  with  less 
harndess  companions.  Several  Par- 
liamentarv  troopers  passed  them,  and 
exchanged  greetings  with  Corporal 
Johnson.  Now,  though  Courtenay  was 
familiar  enough  with  the  sight  of  these 
men  to  look  on  them  in  general  with 
perfect  unconcern,  yet,  as  she  remem- 
oered  what  she  carried  in  her  bosom, 
she  could  scarcely  help  shuddering  as 
she  heard  behind  her  the  clattering  of 
their  horses,  and  the  clashing  of  their 
swords. 

Our  travellers  had  now  reached  level 
ground.  Turning  to  the  left  and  lea v 
ing  Bath  far  behind,  a  few  minutee 
canter  through  a  little  village  brought 
tliem  to  the  foot  of  another  hill  and 
the  entrance  of  a  road  that  led  to 
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Bradford.  AndnowOoiurteiiAy'slieart  where,  reftuiiig  all  the  landlord's  mi* 

WM  too  full  of  thought  and  anxiety  merous  offers  of  refreshment,  she  was 
re««pecting  the  important  part  she  had  left  aloiv\  to  wait  impatiently  for  her 
to  play,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  expected  visitor, 
soeneiy  around,  though  it  was  pic-  The  room  was  small,  but  cool  and 
turcsfjue  and  romantic  to  tlie  highest  shady,  and  sweet-scented  ;  the  fumi- 
degree.  She  had  leisure  to  observe  ture  very  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
only,  on  the  side  of  an  opposite  hill,  a  large  clock  in  a  handsome  oaken 
Claverton  Manor-house,  the  scene  of  frame.  The  long,  low  latticed  win- 
Harry's  exploits  tlit^  (l;iy  before  ;  and  dows  looked  out  into  a  little  garden 
she  smiled  as  she  pictured  to  herself  bright  with  flowers,  whose  fragranocL 
the  infuriated  roundheads  rushing  with  the  hamming  of  a  thonsasa 
down  the  tenacea  to  battle  in  the  heea,  filled  the  quiet  air.  Alow  hedge 
fields  below.  separated  this  garden  from  an  orchard, 
For  the  last  hour  Courtenay  had  wuose  trees  darkened  the  lone  graas 
heea  wondering  wh«i  wonld  arrive  with  iliekering  shadows.  Andnccrind 
the  proper  moment  to  inform  the  Cor-  all,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  readl* 
poral  of  her  inteinled  visit  to  the  inn.  stretched  a  wide  range  of  meadows. 
A  dozen  times  site  iiad  l>een  about  to  By  this  time  Courtenay  was  in  a 
apeak,  and  a  dozon  times  she  had  state  of  high-wrought  excitement, 
cnecked  herself  But  as  tlioy  reacluMl  which  wouhl  not  let  ner  rest,  but  kept 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  were  ra-  her  ^wicing  up  and  down  the  room, 
pidly  approaching' Bradford,  she  look-  starting  at  every  sound,  tormenting 
ad  back,  and  said,  ''Corporal  John-  herseli  with  yagne  fears,— till  after 
ion,  I  should  be  glad  to  rest  a  little  some  weary  minutes,  she  heard  foot- 
whUe,  and  so  would,  doubtless,  the  steps  A^nihout,  which  made  her  heart 
horses.  We  are  just  coming,  I  think,  beat  quickly, 
to  an  inn  where  I  have  heurd  there  is  Tiie  door  opened,  and  a  gentlenun 
good  entertainment;  flO  we  will  stop  entered.  Hp  wa.s  n  middle-aged  man 
there."  of  minister  and  forbidding  countenance, 
The  Ooiporal  made  no  dennir ;  for  with  a  deep  scar  aeron  his  swaithj 
the  thougnt  of  the  good  entertain-  forehead.  Whatever  conclusion  midlt 
mont  preventer!  all  onjections  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  very  sombre 
he  might  have  made  to  haJLtiugso  near  and  saturnine  expression  of  his  face, 
the  **meiaf%**  qnartera'  hisgailv-coloured  dress,  and  the  jaunty 
Soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  air  with  which  his  scarlet  cloak  was 
them  in  full  view  of  the  spot  to  which  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  clearly 
all  Courteuay's  hopes  and  fears  had  showed  to  which  party  he  belonged; 
been  directed  for  the  last  two  days,  but  it  was  not  th^  Marquis  of  H«t> 
It  was  a  ciuaint,  gabled,  ivy-covered  ford,  and  Coiirte|ia^  felt  a  little 


house,  witii  a  sign-board  flapping  to-  easy, 

and-fro  in  the  neeie ;  the  sign  was  a  With  a  \oyr  bow.  he  said,  *I  ha?e 

crown,  which  had  evidently  afforded  the  honour  of  addressing  Mii^tresa 

a  mark  to  many  a  Puritan  soldier,  Courtenay  North,  I  believe.  HisEx- 

for  the  board  was  riddled  through  and  oellency  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  being 

through  with  shot-hcdes.  As  they  rode  Very  ill,  hath  deputed  me,  who  am  his 

upthecourt-yard,Courtenay'sanxious  secretary,  Rol^ert  Smith,  at  vour  eer- 

eyes  sought  everywhere  for  some  vice,  mistress,"  with  another  bow,  "to 

symptoms  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mar-  receive  from  your  hands  the  de- 

qnis  of  Hertford;  hot  all  was  quiet  spatches ^herewith  SirlicmelAther- 

and  silent,  and  there  was  nothing  to  ton  hath  charged  you." 

awaken  the  suspicion  of  her  attend-  "Sir,"  replied  Coui-tenay,  with  some 

ant,  that  any  one,  malignant  or  otl^er-  hesitation;  "I  am  truly  grieved  to 

wise,  was  at  the  inn.  hear  of  his  lordship's  iliness :  but  is 

The  host  and  his  servants  came  it  quiteimi)0SBifadet)iatIahoaidqp6ak 

hurrying  out  to  ^reet  them.   Cour-  with  him  r' 

tenay  alighted,  and  ordered  hertroop-  **  Indeed,  yes ;  verily,  I  believe  he  is 

er-groom  to  take  the  horses  himself  sick  unto  death.*' 

to  the  stable,  and  to  Ree  them  pro-  Courtenay  was  much  perplexed, 

perly  fed  and  rubbed  down.   To  her  '*I  received  these  papers  with  strict 

great  relief,  he  at  once  obeyed.  She  imonotioiis  to  d^Tcr  then  nata  tiM 

was  then  nahsted  into  a  little  parlour,  MwQinahiiiHel£  Thsfeoutaiiiwelgli- 
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ty  roattor,  tliinj^s  of  high  concern- 
ment to  his  Majesty's  service.  Anil, 
sir.  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

I*  And  yon  doubtless  know  also,  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
they  should  be  delivered  at  once,  else 
the  favourable  opportunity  may  go 
bj,  and  his  Majest/s  affairs  theremr 
receive  prejudice.  And  let  me  toll 
you,  mistrosy,"  he  adtled,  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity,  "that  I  am  his 
Excellency's  private  secretary,  in- 
trusted with  all  his  most  itnportniit 
concerns ;  and  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment, oftentimes,  than  any  contained 
in  these  pa{>ers,  I'll  warrant  If  the 
Marrinis  cniild  liave  held  a  pen,  ho 
would  have  written  to  you,  and  m 
haye  set  your  mind  at  ease.'* 

She  did  not  reply;  for  once  in  her 
life,  the  resolute  Oourtenay  felt  i)ain- 
fully  undecided-  What  was  her  duty  1 
The  secretary's  storyseemedplausible 
cnmij^'h  ;  what  more  likely  tnan  that 
he  should  be  sent,  if  the  Marquis  were 
unable  to  come  himseli  ?  Yet  some- 
thing undefinable  in  the  stranger's 
manner  aroused  suspicion,  and  fears 
filled  her  mind— fears  she  hardiv  knew 
of  what  The  knowledge  she  had  of 
the  great  imiwrtance  of  the  papers 
Btill  farther  confused  her  idea.s  of 
what  would  be  the  wisest  step  to  take. 
Though  Idonel's  charge  was  strict, 
yet  by  keeping  to  the  letter,  rai^ht  slie 
not  fail  in  the  spiritof  hiscommaiids  I 
And  what  excuse  would  it  be  to  otter 
to  the  genera],  that  she  could  not 
tnist  !iis  secretary'?  However,  right 
or  wrong,  something  must  be  done  : 
the  time  was  passing  quickly,  ana 
Johnson  mi^ht  enter  at  any  moment 

She  suddenly  remembered  having 
heard  Lionel  sa^,  that  the  documents 
were  written  m  a  peculiar  cipher, 
known  only  to  a  trusty  few  among  the 
Royalists.  She  might  then  crivc  them 
to  this  man.  for  even  should  her  worst 
fears  be  realized,  and  he  should  prove 
unfaithful,  they  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  him,  being  unreadable  by 
all  unfriendly  eyes.  And  if  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  cipher,  what 
better  proof  could  be  givon,  that  he 
was  indeed  intrusted  by  the  general  I 

"Very  well,"  said  Courtenay,  with 
ft  n|^,  taking  the  packet  from  her 
bosom  ;  "  here  are  the  despatches  ; 
thev  are  written  in  a  peculiar  cipher, 
which  Sir  Uonel  told  me  his  lordship 
knows  well'* 

The  secretary  took  them,  but  looked 
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much  dissatisfied.  "  Truly  I  fear  bis 
Exeellency  is  too  ill  to  be  able  to 
understand  thcse^  his  bead  wandereth 
much  at  times  with  the  height  of  his 
fever.  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  to 
expound  them  unto  me,  I  fear:  that 
is,  if  you  are  acauainted  witn  the 
cipher,  which,  maybe,  you  are  not — 
though  I  dare  say  you  are  apt  at  this 
sort  of  work,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

Coiu"tenay  wondere<l,  the  IMarquis 
being  delirious,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  the  armngements  for  his  secre- 
tary's meeting  her  at  this  inn.  But 
here  was  a  frm  difficulty.  This  man 
was  evidently,  then,  not  intniated 
with  all  the  general's  private  concerns, 
and  it  seemed  very  unaccountable  to 
her  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  read 
the  cipher.  Could  she  acquaint  this 
utter  stranger,  who,  for  aught  she 
knew,  might  be— she  hardly  dared  to 
think  what— with  the  contents  of 
these  papers,  all  important  as  they 
were]  Lionel's  words  rang  in  her 
ears,  "It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
that  none,  not  OTcn  for  a  time  his 
lordship's  officers,  should  know  the 
exact  bearing  of  some  of  the  secret  in- 
telligence which  the  despatches  con- 
tain.'  Remembering  this,  she  grew 
resolved. 

**  Sir,  I  am  placed  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition. I  cannot  think  it  right  to  use 

my  accidental  power  of  explaining  the 
despatehea,  when  I  call  to  mind  how 
Sir  Lionel  Atherton  spoke  of  the  in- 
jury that  might  dumce  to  the  King's 
cause,  if  any  one,  even  of  the  officers 
of  his  Excellency's  armv,  should  at 
present  gain  knowledge  of  some  things 
mentioned  therein.  Moreover,  what 
right  have  1 1^)  make  mjrself  acquaint- 
ed with  them  ?  It  would  be  a  notable 
breach  of  trust  No,  sir,  take  then 
to  your  master,  who,  I  should  think, 
has  .sufficient  rommnnd  of  his  senses 
to  understand  somewhat  of  their 
meaning." 

"  Put  the  Marouis  may  be  dead  by 
the  time  I  lto  bat-k ;  and  without  an\' 
one  to  decipher  them,  the  papers  will 
be  good  for  nought  I  tell  you  plainly, 
mistress,"  he  continued,  sternly,  "  if 
his  M]^esty  suttera  bv  tarn,  tne  lauic 
wiU  lie  at  your  door. 

As  he  spoke,  a  thought  flashed 
through  Courtenay's  mind ;  she  was 
slightly  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the 
M arqids's  officers ;  she  would  ask  to 
see  one  of  them,  using  some  little 
stratagem  to  lengthen  her  stay  at  the 
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inn*  vhilc  he  waa  sent  for  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  She  would  then 
learn  from  him  if  tlie  general  were 
really  ill,  and  if  thk  were  indeed  tua 
aecretuy. 

.  '*  I  UMd  to  know  something  of  one 
or  two  of  his  lordship's  officers.  I 
wish  I  could  see  them.  Is  (Joionel 
AahtOD^it  Bradfofdt" 

"  Colonel  Ashton,  nuBtress,"  stam- 
mered the  secretary,  looking  rnther 
alarmed.  "I  Ixlicve — that  is,  I  think 
— ^he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
•  heads  the  other  day  in  a  skirmiBli." 

*•  IiKlecfl !  Well,  then,  is  Captain 
Junes  to  be  spoken  withr 

"  Yea— no~I  mean,  he  was  killed 
at  the  same  time.  I  must  pray  you 
to  reconsider  your  resolution,  the 
king's  service  requires  it,  time  presses, 
we  may  be  interrupted." 

"Where  is  Major  Fora?" 

"  Beally,  mistress,  1  cannot  tell ;  I 
have  not  aeen  him  for  a  long  while,  I 
heUeve  he  was  dain  loa" 

He  was  getting  very  confuse,!,  and 
rather  red  in  the  face.  As  he  hesi- 
tated, Courtenay  grew  calmer,  and 
still  more  decided  She  liked  her 
visitor  less  and  leas.  What  was  there 
in  her  simple  questions  that  seemed 
80  to  diaconoert  him?  She  was  cleter- 
mined  now,  come  what  would,  she 
would  .sec  one  of  tho  officers  before  ahe 
yielded, 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  at  last,  em- 
phatically, "unless  I  can  speak  with 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  I  shall  not 
consent  to  read  the  despatches.  I  will 
not  do  it  on  mv  own  responsibility.  I 
must  bid  yon  mrew*'!!  now, fori wiah 
to  be  going  on  my  jouiney." 

Stay  a  momenV'  he  replied,  with 
a  startlmg  change  of  tone,  and  rising 
hastily  from  his  seat ;  "stay  a  moment, 
mistress;  perchance  I  may  lind  other 
means  more  powerM  for  tlie  discoverv 
of  tliese  documents.  We  shall  see. 
So  saying',  lie  left  the  room. 

Courtenay  felt  much  alarmed,  and 
was  about  to  follow  him,  when  he  re- 
entered ;  but  with  liini,  to  her  utter 
horror  and  «u5t(nuahment,  three  or 
four  soldiers,  grim,  determined,  well- 
anned,  with  the  fatal  Orange  scaifii 
across  their  brea^sts. 

"  I  am  betrayed !  Thank  God,  I 
did  not  yield!"  was  her  exelamaUon. 

"  Ha,  mistress !  tho  T-^ord  hath  de- 
livered you  into  my  hands!"  said  the 
pretended  secretary,  wilh  a  bitter 
sneer.    You  thought  not  to  find  me 


a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — I  should 
say.  a  sheep  in  wolfs  clothing.  But 
we  nave  found  out  this  foul  contqnmg^ 
with  that  man  of  blood,  HertlortC 
Now,  then,  young  woman,  I'll  thank 
you  to  make  diort  work  with  these 
papers;  time  <>Tv>Mgh  hath  been  wasted 
parleying  with  you." 

"YOU  have  treated  me  with  the 
vilest  treachery!"  cried  Conrtenay, 
passionatelv ;  then  pansing  a  moment 
to  recover  Ler  comiJosure,  she  added, 
in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  will  give  you  hot 
one  answer;  be  it  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  God  helping  me,  I  will  abide 
by  it.  I  will  never  decipher  them." 

Say  est  thou  so,  young  woman  1 
maybe  thou'lt  find  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death;  and  then,  I  reckon, 
thou'lt  sing  a  different  song." 

With  a  mocking  smile,  1^  re-seated 
himself  at  the  table,  tearinj;  open  the 
packet,  and  glancing  eagerly  over  its 
contents :  but  it  was  soon  evidoit 
that  he  found  it  unpoasible  to  under- 
stand them. 

The  soldiers  stood  behind,  silent 
and  stem,  gloomilv  regarding  Cour- 
tenay, who,  re.stored  to  her  usual  calm 
dignity  from  w!)ich  she  had  been 
startled  for  a  moment,  followed  the 
officer's  example,  and  took  a  seat  with 
the  utmost  composure.  Her  hands 
folded  resoiutelv,  and  her  gaze  lofty 
and  steadfoat  she  sat,  proudly  erect, 
waiting  quietly  until  he  should  again 
address  her. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  looked  up. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  rescdulson 
of  the  Parliament  as  touching  women 
employed  as  spies  or  letter-oarrieiBhgr 
the  enemy  i" 

'*I  am  quite  aware  of  it,"  she  an- 
swered, composedly. 

"Then  vou  know  of  your  danger, 
and  how  1  might  righteously  cause 
you  to  be  slain  at  once.  But  as  I  am 
a  merciful  man,  I  offer  yni  full  |  ar 
don,  if  you  will  but  ex})Iain  the  cipher. 
Be  advised.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Come,  yon  will  accept  tfacae 
conditions,  of  course ;  for,  I  warn  yon, 
they  are  the  only  ones  upon  which 
mercy  ean  he  shown  you." 

"  I  have  already  answered  you.  I 
will  perish  rather  than  betray  my 
tnist 

**  Very  well,  jpmg  woman,  you  will 

soon  find  out  with  whom  you  have  to 
deal  Your  life  is  the  forfeit  of  your 
obstinate  malignity.  Yet.  I  will  give 
yon  one  more  chaaoe.  fiid  Ga|MMUB 
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North  to  come  hither,  Corponil  Mug- 
gins," sitid  the  "  secretary  '  to  one  of 
the  men.  who  instantly  left  the  room. 

Was  tnen  Harry  here  i  How  strange 
— nay,  liow  providratinl !  For  mijrht 
he  not  have  jiower  to  Siivc  hur  I  What 
influence  might  he  not  have  with  this 
man,  his  hrothi  r  -  fficer]  The  very 
thought  of  life  uiade  her  colour  come 
and  go,  and  her  pulses  throb  feverishly 
with  reviving  hope.  Bhewas  bo  young 
to  die,  life  was  very  sweet,  and  ^lie, 
hud  been  00  happy !  More  than  ail — 
and  that  thought  was  agony— hov 
eould  she  leave  Harry] 

Sick  at  heart,  she  waited  for  his 
cominj^;  longing  for  his  protection 
and  hia  helu,  yet  trembling  to  think 
of  tlie  shocK  .slie  was  about  to  cause 
}»ini,  and  of  the  terrible  ordeal  she 
kucw  awaited  herself ;  for  how  could 
she  endure  to  see  his  grief— how  could 
she  Itcar  to  break  his  heart  ? 

The  minutes  past  in  i)erfect  silence : 
she  began  to  fear  he  would  not  come : 
at  last,  when  almost  worn  out  by  sus- 
pense, she  heard  without  a  well-known 
footstep,  and  a  voice  which  made  her 
shudder,  it  rang  bo  merrily,  for  she 
knew  that  in  another  mommit  all  that 
joy  would  be  turned  into  nmnrnin^:. 

The  step  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  now  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  echoed 
throii!4li  the  pjiasage,  which  Harry 
smothered  withdiffieidtyas  he  etitered. 
He  gaily  sauntered  in,  his  bright  eyes 
perncUy  overiloving  with  mirth ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  sec  the  othcer,  than 
the  uhl  wicked  look  came  over  his 
face,  aiiil  he  began  to  yawn  in  the  most 
absurdly  exaggerated  manner. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Colonel  Syd- 
ney, I  am  but  just  awakened;  for  I 
hvwe  been,  as  you  oommanded  me,  to 
hear  the  godly  Sergeant  Preach-the- 
gospel  hold  forth.  Ton  my  honour, 
sir,  you  spoke  truly  when  you  said  it 
would  do  me  good,  for  I  profess  I  have 
been  enjuying  the  sweetest  slumbers 
ever  voucliBafed  to  mortal  man.  Al- 
beit, I  wonder  1  was  able,  for  the  ser- 
geant, in  his  pious  fuiy,  beat  a  IKble 
all  to  piece-?,  as  ho  was  comparing 
Charles  Stuart  to  PhafaohyOrsome  of 
tiiose  old  Jews." 

"  Prithee  peace,  Captain  North," 
replied  his  superior  officer,  strivin^r 
to  look  stem,  though  he  could  hardly 
bide  a  smile ;  I  rear  thou  art  but  a 
carnal-minded  young  man.  But  no 
more  of  this  now.  Know  you  that 
young  woman?" 


Harry  turned,  and  saw  his  sister, 
who  liad  ri^en  from  her  seat  and  crept 
noiselessly  to  his  side  while  he  was 
speaking.  ** (iJourtenay,  you  hero!'* 
he  exdaimcfl.  Inst  in  aiiiazement. 

She  threw  her  aruis  round  liim. 
"O  Harry,  thank  God  you  are  come, 
that  I  may  see  you  once  more  before 
I  die.  But  save  me,  if  you  can,  for 
the  sake  of  Heaven,"  she  whispered, 
lier  composure  almost  forsaking  ner  at 
t!tp  si-htof  that  dear  brother,  upon 
wiioui,  she  thought,  she  was  soon  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

*'  Die !  save  you !  what  means  this ! 
how  came  yon  here,  Courtenay  1  Sir ! 
Colonel  Sydney !  tell  me  instantly  the 
meaning  of  aU  this  he  cried,  looking 
perfectly  aghast. 

"  If  tliou  will  hold  thy  peace,  Caj)- 
taiu   North,"   coolly  answered  the 
colonel.    I  will  expound  the  matter 
unto  thee.  The  Lord  be  praised  for 
helping  us  to  discover  the  secret  coun- 
sel of  the  wicked ;  for  that  letter 
which  you  intercepted  the  other  day, 
and  gave  unto  me,  was  from  that 
traitor  Lionel  Atherton — who  as  a 
roaring  lion  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
ho  may  devour— and  appointed  this 
place  for  your  sister  to  meet  the  arch- 
malignant  Hertford,  and  to  give  unto 
him  despatches  from  the  afovesaid 
Atherton.    So  T,  beiri";  determined  to 
defeat  their  deeds  of  darkne-'Js,  came 
hither  diriguitscd  lus  Hertford's  secre- 
tary.  I  hoped  thereby  to  gain,  ]»esides 
the  papers,  ftonie  intelli'^'CTice  about  a 
few  things  1  wished  to  know ;  but  the 
damsel  proved  refractory,  so  I  called 
in  my  men.   I  told  her  of  the  death 
that  awaited  her  according  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  Parliament ;  but,  b&  I 
am  willing  to  show  justioe  tempered 
with  mercy,  and,  as  1  had  feared,  the 
despatches  are  written  in  a  cipher 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  I 
oflfered  her  life  and  liberty,  would  she 
but  expound  these  papers,  for  she 
confessed  that  she  was  able  to  do  so. 
But  she  obstinately  refuseth ;  her  eyes 
are  Uinded,  she  will  not  listen  to  rea- 
son ;  so  she  must  die  in  lier  sins  ;  her 
blood  be  upon  her  own  heafl,  How- 
beit,  I  bethought  me  when  I  saw  thee 
yesterday,  that  being  her  brotiier, 
]>errol venture   thou  mightest  have 
power  with  her  to  turn  her  from  des- 
truction; and  for  this  cause  I  com- 
manded thy  i>resence  hither.  I  will 
give  thee  leaye  awlule  to  confer  with 
her." 
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An  awful  change  had  born  wrotight 
in  Harry's  face  in  those  few  minutes. 
It  was  p«]0  with  1iQnt)r,  stem  with 

grief  and  anger,  when  he  fixed  his 
flashint;  eyes  on  his  sister,  and  said, 
with  white  and  quivering  lips,  "  Cour- 
tamv?'  not  another  word  oonldhe 
fpcalc  at  first. 

Furious  witli  Tiionol  for  having  en- 
gaged her  in  sucii  a  scheme,  and  with 
Colonel  Sydney  for  not  haying  before 
made  known  its  discover}';  tiittorly 
grieved  with  Oourtena^  for  having; 
consented  to  deoMTe  him;  amazed 
and  horror-struck  at  the  danger  in 
whicli  slie  stood,  knowing  that  Colonel 
Sydney's  word  was  law,  and  his  pur- 
pose immonMe,  and  fearing  that 
Courtenav's  strong  loyalty  to  her 
cause  and  indomitjilile  will  would  not 
waver  because  of  this  danger,  he  stood 
speeddflsB  for  a  while,  for  no  words 
could  he  find  adequately  to  oxjireps 
the  passions  which  ra^cd  within  liiiu. 

A  gulf  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
opened  at  his  careless  feet.  How  oonld 
he  have  been  so  insanely  blind  as  not 
to  have  discovered  the  real  purpose  of 
his  sister's  journey,  and  of  Colonel 
Sydney's  scheme  t  And,  horrible  re- 
flection, by  having  unwittingly  inter- 
cepted Lionel's  letter,  he  Iiad  been 
partlj  aooesBOxy  to  Cknirtens7*s  diead- 
nil  situation. 

At  last,  reinern boring  that  only  a 
few  minutes  would  be  allowed  him  to 
converse  with  his  sister,  he  addressed 
her,  but  in  more  of  anger  than  of  love. 
"  (\»urtenay,  is  this  so  ?  Courtenay, 
are  you  mrnl?  Has  your  devotion  to 
Charles  Stuart  turned  your  hnunt 
How  dared  Lionel  Athcrton  engage 
jrott  in  his  accursed  plots  ?  How  dared 

Su  thinic  of  taldng  his  papers  ?  You 
.▼e  betrayed  and  decaved  me,  you 
have,  Courtenay — you  who  never 
played  me  false  before  1  Do  you  know 
what  yon  are  abontf  Do  yon  know 
that  Colonel  Sydnev  means tndy  what 
he  says  1  Do  yon  know  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  your  life?  Your  life  !"— 
His  voice  faltered;  he  put  out  his 
trembling  hand  and  dutehed  hen 
OOnvnlsively. 

(Jourteuay,  speak,  speak ;  sav  at 
onoe  you  will;  speak, 'tis  not  too  late. 
See,  Uolonel  Sydney  promises  to  par- 
don evenr'  thing  if  you  will  but  explain 
the  cipher :  he  asks  only  this  little 
thing.  And  what  is  it  to  yon ;  what 
matters  King  or  Parliament  to  you  ? 
you  are  worth  more  than  all  to  me. 


—speak,  Courtenay,  darling  I"  he  cried 
with  crowing  terror,  as  he  saw  her 
look  of  nneonquerahle  detenninatioii. 

Then  sternly,  as  though  he  would 
have  sub<lued  her  by  his  authoritv — 
"Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  ^V'hy 
answer  yon  nott  Yon  mnst  not — 
nay,  I  swear  you  shall  not  refuse  '  you 
shall  instantly  do  what  I  command 
you.  Colonel  Sydney,  of  course,  my 
sister  will  read  the  papers  unto  yon ; 
here,  let  me  have  them." 

He  turned  towards  the  table,  and 
was  about  to  try  and  seize  the  des- 
patches from  the  Colonel,  when  his 
imi)etuosity  wa«checke<l  by  hissister's 
band  laid  firmly  on  his  arm. 

Barry's  ^ef  and  anger  were  to 
Courtenay  tar  more  terriole  than  all 
the  Colonel's  tlireats ;  and  she  could 
look  on  death  uumuved,  but  not  on 
her  brother's  psssionate,  imploring 
fare.  Fear  was  powerless,  but  love 
wiLs  nii.riity.  But  with  a  silent  or)'  for 
help  and  strength,  she  answeretl 
gently,  You  would  not  have  me  be- 
tray the  trust  reiMiaed  in  me  ?  You 
would  not  have  me  value  life  more 
than  honour?  Ton  would  not  have 
me  unworthy  of  l)eing  your  sister  1'* 

"You  have  betraved  the  tnist  I  re- 
nosed  in  you,"  wildly  broke  in  Harry ; 
"^and  what  care  I  for  that  fklse  traitor, 
Lionel  Athertont  The  treacherous 
villain,  what  right  had  he  to  interfere 
in  our  household,  and  send  you  on  his 
infernal  errands  1  Is  your  promise  to 
him  of  more  value  to  you  tlian  all  you 
owe  to  me  1  He  is  not  your  l>rother ;  ho 
is  nought  to  you,  so  you  said  but  the 
other  (lay ;  you  said— hut  I  have  no 
longer  faitli  in  your  words ;  he  has 
taught  you  to  deceive  me  1  May  curses 
light  upon  him  and  his  plots  I  I  would 
I  had  him  hero,"  muttered  Harry, 
with  still  deeper  imprecations  between 
his  clenched  teeth. 

''If  you  love  me  not,  at  least  yon 
shall  obey  me.  Explain  these  papers 
directly,  Coiui;enay.  I  command  yon. 
Do  it  at  once." 

"  Shall  I  not  obey  Qod  rather  than 
man?"  she  replied  in  the  tone  that 
never  failed  to  quell  her  brother. 
"Harry,  you  have  spoken  words  to 
me  I  never  thought  to  have  heard 
from  your  lips.  But  I  will  bear  every 
thing  from  you  now.  And  I  will  do 
every  thing  lor  you  that  I  may.  This 
I  esnnot,  and  I  will  not  do.  i  ou  have 
wronged  me,  but  I  will  not  think  of 
this ;  you  have  wronged  Sir  Lionel  far 
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toon.  It  waa  by  no  entreaty  or  derire  every  thmg  to  you,  much  love  and 

of  hia  that  I  undertook  to  give  his   duty ;  bat  more  

papers  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  "  Is  it  your  duty  to  set  me  thus  at 
lie  was  loth  to  let  me  go ;  'twas  I  that  nought  /"  exclaimed  Harry,  passion- 
offered  to  take  them,  aad  I  that  pre-  ately ;  "  you  talk  abont  yoiir  fove  and 
vailed  upon  him  against  his  wiD  to  duty,  why  do  you  not  show  tlioin  ( 
send  rae  ;  he  would  not  consent  at  Why  do  you  not  ol>ey  me  ?  Fool  that 
firsL  'twas  all  my  doing ;  you  should  I  was  to  believe  a  woman's  wordn, 
not  blame  him,  buune  me  if  you  will  when  were  they  aught  hat  &lse  l 
Mme  own  Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  False  and  liard-hcartcd  you  ar^  like 
in  a  voice  of  passionate  tendcrno.ss  ;  the  rest  of  your  sex,  cruel  ana  im- 
"  you  know  I  love  you ;  you  know  it  grateful ;  you  are  uo  sister  uf  uiine  1 
in  your  heart,  though  you  nave  doubted  I  am  weaned  of  asking  vou,  but  yon 
it  in  words  you  ought  never  to  have  shall  answer  me  now— tell  mo,  yet  or 
uttered;  think  you  that  for  Sir  Lionel  no.  will  you  explain  the  cipher  V* 
Atherton's  sake  I  would  have  done  "No^*'^  she  replied,  sternly,  the 
ought  to  anger  yout  Nay,  in  truth,  flolmtrraahing  badchito  her  cheeks  at 
for  him  alone  I  never  would  have  taken  words  such  as  none  had  ever  before 
his  despatches ;  I  owe  indeed  more  to  dared  to  utter  to  Courtenay  North — 
you  thim  tobim ;  Sir  Lionel  is  nought  words  that  at  another  fame  she  never 
to  me;  I  repeat  it;  you  are  more  to  would  have  borne, 
me  than  all— all  but  my  God  and  my  Then  Harry,  with  a  frantic  cry — 
king.  And  for  the  Good  Cause  I  am  "  Die,  then,  raah  girl,  die  in  your 
reafly,  yea  witling  to  suffer ;  the  Lord  folly !"  broke  from  her,  and  was  about 
will  help  me  to  be.faithful  unto  death,  to  nish  from  the  room,  when,  turning 
My  brother,  you  must  let  me  go;  I  back  for  a  last  look,  the  next  instant 
was  prepar(Kl  for  this.  I  knew  what  he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  in  a 
to  look  for  if  discovered.  But,  oh,  passion  of  8o])s  and  tears. 
Harry,  Harry !  may  God  help  me  now,  "  O  Harn»',  Harry,  what  mean  yo  tO 
this  is  worse  than  death,"  she  mur-  wrap  and  to  break  my  heart!'* 
mured,  for  he  had  elasped  her  hands  Her  anger  oould  not  survive  his ; 
tightly,  and  was  looking  in  her  faoe  and  again  and  again  she  kissed  him, 
with  such  an  agony  of  supplication,  and  strove.  Init  all  in  vain,  to  soothe 
that  she  had  need  in  truth  of  strength  him  in  his  agony  of  grief, 
more  than  human  to  resist  saying  the  Colonel  Sydney  became  impatient 
word  that  would  change  his  piteous  He  had  been  perplexing  himself  witli 
grief  into  an  ecstasy oxjoy  and  grati-  the  papers,  until  he  grew  savage  witli 
tude.  being  baifled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
He  besought  her  as  though  he  was  read  them.  will  wait  no  longer, 
pleading  with  her  for  his  life.  "Cour-  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  yotuig 
tenay,  sister,  have  you  no  pity  )  Is  woman  !  Have  you  considered  well 
this  your  lovel  Will  you  leave  me  all  what  your  brother  hath  been  saying  ? 
alone — ^me,  your  only  brother  1  Have  Here  an  the  despatdlfla;  decipher 
you  no  pity  for  me  ?  Have  I  not  cared  them,  and  yon  Hliall  have  your  lilx?rty 
for  you  more  than  for  any  other  being  at  once.  Lank  you  once  more,  and  X 
upon  earth?  Have  I  not  made  your  warn  you,  it  is  for  the  last  tima  Will 
life  as  happy  as  any  life  can  be  ?  Has  you  accept  my  terms  1" 
any  one  loved  you  as  I  have?  Is  this  "And  once  more  I  answer.  Never," 
the  way  you  repay  me  for  what  I  have  said  Courtenay,  with  dauntless  cou- 
dooe  for  youl  will  you  break  my  raga 

heart  1  Kail  is  forgotten,  then  by  the  "Ver>'W(n    Corporal  Muggins,  let 

love  of  our  dead  mother,  by  the  love  two  files  load  and  draw  up"  

of  heaven,  I  entreat  you.  Harry  sprang  forward  and  caught 

"  O  brother !"  she  cried,  pale  and  hold  of  the  oflScer's  arm — ^"  Pot  God's 

trembling,  in  bitter  anguish,  out  with  sake,  Colonel  Sydney,  hear  me '  If 

unshaken  resolution j  "I  pray  you  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man,  have 

peaoe;  make  not  our  parting  naraer  pity  on  my  sister!  Show  mercy  if  you 

with  words  like  these.   Mine  own  would  have  mercy  shown  you  in  your 

darling,  Heaven  knows  what  you  have  last  Imur !   God  deal  with  you  as  you 

been  to  me;  for  your  sake  I  would  deal  with  herl   Have  you  no  pity  for 

live,  but  for  the  sake  of  God  and  my  a  woman  t  O  Oolonel  Sydney,  tnink, 

kinglmprtdiei  I  know  I  owe  almoat  think  if  it  was  your  sister  r 
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"  Young  man,"  ho  answered,  haugh- 
tily, "  jrmr  lan^'nai.'r*  is  most  unbecom- 
ing. Have  I  nut  oucc  aud  again  offered 
your  sifter  mercy,  and  hath  she  not 
as  often  obstinately  refused  it  ?  And 
18  it  not  tlie  will  of  tlie  Lonl  that  we 
should  utterly  destroy  and  root  out 
the  wicked  from  the  land,  both  man 
and  wninan,  young  and  old,  with  the 
e<l<i;o  of  the  swordl  I  must  not  do  the 
Lord  i>  wurk  n^igently.  Moreover, 
you  fail  in  yonr  reepeot  to  the  Parlia- 
ment"   

*'  I)— n  the  Parlinment !"  cried 
Harry,  almo.st  buaide  hiiiiJielf. 

The  Colonel  started,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  uttiM-ly  astonruloil,  w  liile 
the  soldiers  stood  iietritied  with  horror 
at  beholding,  as  tnev  thought,  the  dis- 
covery of  Unptain  North's  conoefded 
maligtiancy,  anil  cast  iiji  their  pyos  to 
heaven,  as  it  expecting  some  awful 
judgment  to  fall  at  once  upon  the 
offender. 

"Oh,  Captain  North,"  said  Sydney, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  speaking  in  his 
neual  cool  tone,  and  affecting  not  to  be 
Burprisoil,  though  in  truth  he  was 
much  so;  "you  have,  then,  at  last 
shown  yourself  in  your  true  colours, 
have  you  I  I  thought  as  mu<rh.  I  can 
BCe  tlirongli  it  all ;  you  are  in  le.itnie 
with  tlie  maii^ants  as  well  as  that 
Jezebel,  your  sister.  Very  well,  young 
man.  I  shall  report  you  at  head-quar- 
ters ;  you  may  be  sure  of  tliut.  And 
verily,  I  doubt  not  but  what  you  will 
be  hanged  as  a  sw.  Now,  sir,  give 
ut)  your  sword.  Do  you  hear  me, 
Captain  North  I  give  up  your  sword, 
instantly !" 

Harry  drew  his  sword.  His  first 
impulse  Wius  to  plunge  it  into  tho 
Colonel's  heart ;  but  a  second  thoTiirht 
convinced  him  of  tlie  madness  of  striv- 
ing aj^ainst  such  fearful  odds;  and,  tak- 
ing his  weapon  by  the  ]>oint,he  sullenly 
presented  it  to  his  superior  othcer. 

Sydney  took  it ;  then  turning  to  his 
corporal,  "  Cause  the  men  to  load  and 
draw  up  in  the  field  at  the  liuck  of  the 
house— hold,  I  will  see  to  it  myself. 
Two  of  you  stay  here  to  guard  the 
prisoners." 

"Colonel  Sydney,"  cried  Harry, 
with  one  more  frantac  effort  to  save 
his  sister— '**  shoot  me,  take  my  Ufe  if 
you  will,  but  spare  hers  I  0  8j»are  her, 

have  pity  on  ua  both"  lie  could 

not  speak  for  tc^us ;  and,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
seized  the  Colonel's  hand. 


i  agaiiuL  lUelf.  [Dec 

''Peace,  yonns  man,**  answered 

Sydney,  fitcm  and  unmoved  r  vrr, 
roughly  snatching  away  his  hand  from 
Hany's  grasp;  peace,  if  you  would 
not  have  me  order  the  soldiers  to  tb- 
move  you  from  the  room.  N'r»y,  not 
another  word ;  be  silent,  I  command 
you,"  he  added,  as  Hany  was  about 
again  to  imjdore  mercy. 

Silent  and  despairing.  H.irrv  rose; 
with  one  look  at  the  Colonel — such  a 
look,  that  Sydney,  unable  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  tho.-<e  i)ier<MnK'  eye-s,  turned 
away,  and  w  ent  up  to  Courtenay,  who, 
if  anxious  for  the  success  of  her 
brother's  entreaties,  was  still  more  so 
that  he  should  not  1)y  them  further 

{irovoke  tho  displeasure  of  his  co- 
onel. 

"  Woman,  I  have  offered  yon  meriT^; 

yon  know  the  ronsefiuenees  of  your 
refusal.  See^''  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  toepieoe  which  stood  opposit^ 
"  it  wanteth  ten  minutes  to  the  hour. 
When  it  striketh,  you  die."  With 
these  words  he  left  the  room. 

Harry  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  per- 
fectly exhausted  by  the  vioU'nco  nf  Jiis 
emotion;  while  Gouitenay,  kneciiiig 
beside  him,  laid  her  heaa  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"You  will  not  refuse  my  last  re- 
quest!" she  whispered. 

He  could  not  speak  ;  but  removed 
one  hand  fi'om  before  his  fao^  and  put 
it  into  hers. 

You  wiU  forgive  Sir  Lionel  t  You 
will  not  think  he  has  had  any  shan  in 
this  ?  *Twas  all  mine  own  doinof,  and 
I  alone  must  bear  the  com»e<iuence.  I 
pray  you,  dear  hrother,  not  to  reproadi 
him  ;  he  willliave sorrow  enouj^li.  And 
tell  him,  if  lie  binnies  himself,  which 
in  trutli,  I  fear  lie  will,  not  to  grieve 
for  me  ;  for  I  die  joyfully  for  God  and 
my  kini,',  an<l  say  that  it  is  tlirough  no 
fault  of  his  that  I  was  brought  to  this ; 
and  if  it  were,  I  would  freely  forgive 
him.  Poor  Lionel!"  she  sighed,  as 
something  told  her  iu  her  inmoet 
heart  that  though  he  was  nought  to 
her,  yet  she  was  Teiy  modi  ta  Idm. 
"  Harry,  you  will  protniser 

lie  was  silent 

"  Harry,  my  dying  request!" 
I  ipromise,"  he  murmured,  ahoneet 
inaudinly. 

"  Ihit,  oh !"  he  cried,  bitterly,  sud- 
denly raising  his  head,  and  clasping 
his  hands ;  "  if  there  be  a  Qod  in  ne^ 
ven,  He  will  ezecnto  vengeaaca 
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upon  your  murderers!  You  shall  be  "Even  must  it  be  sol  Then,  sweet- 
aveiii^cd !"  Iieart,  may  Ood  help  us  now  to  say 

"  Not  by  your  hand,  Harry  I  and  I  farewell." 
pray  Ood  rather  to  forgive  tncra,  and      "  No,  no,"  he  cried,  vrhomently, 
to  turn  them  from  the  error  of  their  starting  to  his  feet,  ''tliey  nhuli  not 
wan."  separate  us !  they  shall  not  take  you 

"Conrtenay!"  exrlaiined  llarrj*,  a   from  me!  I  will Mue." 
moment  alter,  with  a  look  of  pasHionate      And  so  Courtcnay,  with  Harry 
love  and  sorrow,  "  can  you  forgive   cUnging  to  her  arm,  and  guarded  by 
me  ?"  the  two  soldiers,  went  forth  to  die. 

"  You,  Harry !  what  have  I  to  for-  In  a  little  field  at  the  back  of  the 
ffive?  Have  you  not  always  been  the  house,  shaded  by  trees,  the  men  were 
kindest  of  brothers  f  *  drawn  up  with  loaded  caiabanes,  wait- 

"  It  was  my  doing,"  he  answered,  in  ing  for  their  victim, 
a  stifled  voice ;  "you  know  'twas  I  She  came,  with  finn  stci>  ^^^^  regal 
who  intercepted  the  letter— 'twas  1  bearing ;  the  colour  kid  not  left  her 
who  betrayed  you  to  your  enemies,  eheek,  nor  the  brightness  her  eye,  and 
Would  to  (jod  1  had  died  first !"  he  involuntary  exchiuiations  of  wonder 
groaned.  "  But  T  knew  not  what  I  and  admiration  escaped  many  of  the 
was  doing.  I  thuuglii  it  was  my  duty,  beholders. 

0,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  1"  **  V^y,  brother  Habakkuk,"  wbis- 

"  Sweetheart,  indeed  I  f(  i  Ln  ve  you.  pored  one  soldier  to  another,  **  I  mar- 
You  could  not  tell ;  how  could  you  I  vel  to  see  a  woman  meet  death  with 
You  thought  it  right  to  act  as  you  such  bravery.  Were  I  the  colonel  now, 
have  dtma  And  Harry,  you  will  for-  methinks  I  could  find  it  in  my  Iieart 
give  me,  when,  in  times  past^  I  have  to  pardon  her,  which  I  never  thought 
been  unkind  or  hasty"   to  say  of  a  malignant  Howbeit,  as 

^Oourtenay,  Oonrtena^!**  he  cried,  Saul  displessed  tne  Lord  by  sparing 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief ;  "  s])eak  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  per- 
not  like  this !  you  will  break  niy  heart !  adventure  I  might  have  transgressed 
you  have  ever  been  the  best  of  sisters !  in  this  thing." 
Owhat  shiUl  I  dol  how  shall  I  live  Youn^  woman,"  said  Colonel  Syd- 
without  you  ?  And  I  have  1 '  rri  very  ney,  coming:  forward  to  meet  her, 
wrong;  I  have  spoken  such  miei,  un-  "though  it  be  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
kind  words ;  I  knew  not  what  I  said,  yet  even  now  will  I  show  you  mercy, 
in  truth  I  meant  them  not ;  darling,  if  you  will  but  repent  end  hearken 
you  know  I  love  you  more  than  all  the  unto  my  counsel." 
world  besides.'^  "Trouble  me  not,"  she  answered; 

She  checked  his  forther  self-re-  "  I  am  ready  to  di&  Yet  one  &vour 
proaches  with  a  Idas.  "I^tnk  no  more  I  would  ask ;  my  brother  hath  dis- 
of  it,  dear ;  I  know  you  spoke  thus  pleased  you,  but  I  pray  you  forgive 
only  because  you  (tared  for  me."  mm,  he  knew  not  wlmt  lie  said;  he 

Hany  said  no  more ;  but  passion-  meant  not  to  an^er  you ;  he  was  led 
ately  j)n  ssed  his  yi.ster  to  his  heart,  away  by  his  feehngs-  I  will  answer 
then  turning  away,  he  again  buried  his  for  it  he  is  no  Royalist;  he  is  faithful 
face  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  tu  tall  to  the  Parliament,  believe  me.  I  be- 
in  to  a  stui}or  of  despair.  He  bad  been  seech  yon  grant  this  m  J  dying  request, 
revolving  in  his  mind  wild  projeetn  of  that  he  may  not  have  sorrow  upon 
escape  ;  but  convinced  of  the  utter  sorrow." 

impracticability  of  all.  he  felt  that  now  "Nay,  verily,"  he  sternly  replied: 
tht  re  was  no  hopei  An  awful  silence  "the  young  man  hath  tr&s]ia8.sed 
filled  th»'  n  n-n  grievously  ;  it  is  meet  that  he  8h(»uhl 

The  cloek  Btruck  One.  be  made  an  example  of.  Yet  hold — I 

The  hour  had  coma  Courtenaj  will  pardon  him,  if  you  will  read  the 
must  die.  despatches ;  albeit,  he  deservetb  heavy 

She  heard,  and  rose  from  her  knees,    nimishment.     Perehanee   for  your 
Taking  Harry's  hand  in  hers,  she  said  orother  s  sake  you  will  consent]" 
softly,  "  Come.'*  "  God  forgive  you,"  was  her  answer, 

"Nay,"  lie  exclaimed,  in  a  Imarse  while  an  expn-.'ssion  of  litter  grief 
whisper  ;*' I  cannot ;  it  would  kill  pa.ssed  over  her  face, ''for  refusing  the 
me.  Yet,  oh  that  I  could  die  too !"      last  prayer  of  a  dying  woman.  I  hare 
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now  but  one  more  word  to  say ;  I  die  vk)  with  one  look  she  turned :  and 

w  I  have  lived,  loyal  to  my  church  felt  that  now  the  hittemaai  of  amUh 

and  my  kin<;."  wae  peiiiied,  «iid  the  fie^  onksl  wm 

Sho  left  thf  oolnnel,  and  went  to-  over.  Now  (mrth,  and  all  its  sufferiimL 

wasdn  Harry,  who  was  leaning  against  were  left  beiiind,  and  lieaven  and  aU 

a  tree,  ahneet  uneonacioiu  of  what  wm  itBjdories  were  before  her. 

Cing  around  him.  "  Mine  own  dear  They  placed  her  on  the  f>\x)t  wliere 

her.  farewell ;  may  Qod  bleae  you,  she  nuist  kneel,  and  were  abimt  to  bind 

and  comfort  you.  my  darling  !"  her  eyes,  but  she  so  eximeatly  prayed 

"  Sweetheart,  he  whispered  faintly,  that  she  might  look  death  face  to  face, 

as  he  embraced  her  for  tne  last  time,  that  tlie  c  ''  uirl  sf  fiiig  her  unshaken 

"you  have  been  the  best  sister  that  <nuni^e,  granted  her  this  little  favour, 

ever  a  man  had— the  comfort  of  mv  And  now  all  was  ready^  and  Sydney, 

life — I  have  not  loved  you  as  I  should,  placing  a  handkerchief  m  her  hand. 

O,  Courtenay,  I  am  dying"   instructed  her  to  give  the  death  signal 

He  swooned  away,  and  would  have  by  letting  it  drop, 

fallen ;  but  his  sister  caught  him  in  PUling  on  her  knees,  for  a  moment 

her  arms  and  assisted  by  one  of  the  she  looked  stedfastly  up  into  heaven, 

soldiers,  laid  him  on  the  rrroimd.  She  Then  with  a  joyful  Rniile,  and  a  firm 

longed  to  bring  him  Ijack  to  life ;  but  voice,  she  cried,  *'0  Lord,  in  Thee  have 

slie  might  not  stay,  the  eolonel  eoiild  I  trusted.  I  shall  nerer  be  eon- 

scarcely  control  his  imi)atieuce,  and  it  founded." 

w;ls  1  tetter  m.  Harr\'  was  thus  merci-  And  with  these  words  she  gave  the 

fully  spared  a  sight  which  would  have  sign, 
been  present  to  his  cgre*  for  evennore. 


ou>  ] 

I  AM  an  old  haehelor. 

"Very  absurd."  "Quite  prepos- 
terous." "Then  we  know  what  to 
expect"  "So  like  his  sex."  "Of 
oonne  he'll  abnse  ns."  Sneh  are  the 
exclamations  which,  with  my  mind's 
ears— (we  t.-ilk  of  mind's  eyes,  why 
not  of  miud'ri  ears  1) — I  hear,  as  your 
paper-knife,  my  dear  Miss  Priscilla, 
cuts  open  tliis  page,  and  your  eves 
fall  on  the  words,  I  am  an  old  ba- 
chelor." Some  people  would  have 
expected  the  very  reverse  of  these 
ejaculations.  They  in  pity— quite 
misdirected — for  the  supposed  lone 
eondition  of  the  nnrnaitiea  woman  of 
a  certain  age  would  have  imagined 
that  «lie  would  jump  at  the  announce- 
ment and  scarcely  be  able  to  conceal 
her  tatisfootion  at  having  one  more 
celibate,  old  or  young,  introduced  to 
her.  Alas!  [  say  it  without  any  such 
hope.  I,  who  adore  the  sex— who 
oonld  lacrifiee  OTeiy  thing  for  its  fa* 
vour,  even  my  slippers,  even,  yes 
even  my  daily  Havanna,  announce, 
with  no  satisfaction,  with  no  chuckle, 
with  no  ezpeetation  of  a  msh  upon 
me,  such  as  my  sisters  overpowered 
me  with  when  ''their  dear  Charley" 
returned  home  for  the  taeation,— 


I  who  look  on  Benedict  88  an  mhalnt- 
ant  d  at  least  two  heaTcns  higher 
than  iny  iLmominious  purgatory,  de- 
clare with  the  bitterest  and  most 
shame>'&oed  despair,  that  I  am  an 
antiquated  Ccelebs. 

For  in  this  case,  nla^  '  the  present 
tense  includes  the  future.  Once  an 
old  baehelor,  always  an  old  baehdor. 
Once  slippered  and  drc^^sing-gowned, 
once  a  tenant  of  chambers,  once  nook- 
ed  in  a  corner  of  a  club-room,  once 
driven  to  dye,  to  a  false  tooth,  to  a 
scratch  w;  2-,  to  a  padded  waistcoat, 
and  H^-men  waves  his  torch  at  you 
with  as  impudent  a  jeer  as  any  aamin 
of  London.  The  regular  old  bache* 
lor  never  marries — at  least  never  till 
he  reaches  his  dotage — and  the  old 
maid  knows  it ;  and  if  there  ia  one 
creature  she  hates  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  old  bachelor. 

It  is  certainlv  true  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  old  maid  and  the  old  ba- 
chelor (lo  not  consort  They  have  too 
miu'li  the  sjime  consciousness,  the 
same  place  in  society,  the  same  field, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  difference  of  aez, 
the  old  maid  aTid  old  barhrlor  aie 
generally  competitors  for  the  same 
otgect  There  is  not  room  for  both. 
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If  you  have  one  confirmed  celibate  at 
your  board,  you  cannot  have  two.  If 
Fhineas  Grubb,  Esq.,  of  the  Albany, 
dinea  at  the  top  of  your  table,  it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  have  Miss  Bridget 
(I  beg  her  pardon,  she  has  the  brevet 
rank  of  Mrs.)  A^^nc  at  the  bottom. 
Like  haunches  oi  veuisuu,  uheasaata. 
and  tnrbots,  i>eople  in  this  nke  eodnl 
position  appear  singly  at  the  festive 
oanquet.  There  may  be  other  rea- 
sons whv  Cuilebs  masculine,  and 
OoBlebs  reminine  clssh  nther  than 
assimilate.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
j)rol>e,  but  rather  to  note  the  fact.  It 
IS  certiiiu  that  Mr.  Luke,  is  gallant  to 
the  young  huiics,  and  equally  certain 
that  Miss  Tabitlia  is  radiant  to  the 

£oimg  men.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
[r.  Luke,  in  spite  of  his  wig  and  his 
imdding,  believes  himself  a  young, 
oecause  an  unmarrie<i,  man  ;  and  Miss 
Tabitha,  to  whom  the  family  Bible 
has  eonveniently  failed  to  descend, 
has  taken  two  score  years  and  ten  to 
reach  ninc-and-thirty,  and  resolutely 
intends  to  stay  there  for  another 
decade. 

It  is  rharniing  to  view  the  artless 
simplicity  witli  which  Miss  Tabitha 
treats  the  youth  of  the  other  sex.  At 
five-and-thirty  she  could  still  afford 
to  call  them  ^'lM)yH."  "I  like  boys," 
she  then  said,  with  a  candour  which 
surprised  no  one,  and  some  of  the 
"boys"  wickedly  translated  '  like" 
into  "love,"  when  Miss  Tabitha  turn- 
ed full  upon  them  her  yet  unfaded, 
TOt  celebrated  eyes.  At  forty,  the 
•*bofl^'  became  "youn;:  men"  again, 
and  she  was  so  interested  in  their 
fates.  "A  most  uromising  young 
man"  ''a  dashinff  fellow"  she  said,  as 
her  promiTient  feature  betrayed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  warmed. 
How  she  went  over  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded  t  rom  the  Orimea!  How 
thoroujjhly  she  was  versed  in  nauti- 
cal aSiuis,  when  the  First  Lieutenant 
was  taDdngto  herl  How  playfully 
ahe  rallied  Edward  on  his  slang,  and 
brought  out  the  few  obsolete  terms 
wliicu  had  been  slang  in  her  day! 
Her  day,  indeed  I  Was  not  that  her 
day  1  Then,  at  forty-five,  the  period 
of  a  woman's  first  dotage,  she  turned 
positively  silly,  and  flattered  the 
young  men,  and  even  flirted  with 
them.  But  at  fifty  her  interest  be- 
came motherly.  Yes,  motherly.  Alas  I 
poor  Tabitlia,  she  could  bear  it  no 
loDguv  and  notberl j  ahe  mwt  be  to 


some  one,  and  a  youth  of  five-and- 
twenty  was  at  about  the  pioper  age 
for  her  maternal  interest. 

But  whatever  be  the  relations  of 
old  maida  and  old  bachehna,  I  beg  to 
aaj  tliat  ^wy  do  not  at  all  apply  to 
my  case.  Woe  it  otherwise,  I  should 
not  be  writiiig  this  paper.  I  am  an 
admurer,  I  mi^it  almost  say,  a  lover— 
of  old  maids.  Their  very  age  is  a  re- 
commendation in  my  eyes.  They  have 
"done"  life,  they  have  gathered  in  a 
fbll  gamer  of  experience ;  without  the 
cares  of  babies,  servants  and  peram- 
bulators, they  have  as  much  ex])e- 
rience  of  society — often  more — than 
the  married  woman.  Thev  are  still 
open  to  tender  approacnes  —  they 
sometimes  invite  them ;  but  they 
have  none  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round youth  and  beauty.  No  mamma 
asks  your  intentions,  no  brother  pre- 
pares to  call  you  a  scoundrel^  no  fa- 
tbermakes  inquiries  aa  to  yonr  meome^ 
when  vuu  turn  pretty  comi)liments  to 
Miss  Tabitha ;  and  if  she  cannot  blusli, 
she  can  still  simper ;  and  if  she  ciiu- 
not  look  back  love,  ahe  can  give  you 
your  change  in  a  smart  repartee.  It 
18  then  in  no  spirit  of  detniction,  ridi- 
cule, or  raillery  that  I  approach  this 
virgin  subject,  on  which  no  pen  haa 
hitherto  ventured  to  enlarge.  It  is  as 
a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  an  admirer, 
and  a  sincere  well-wiaher,  that  I  taka 
up  the  glove  in  favour  of  my  pendents 
in  the  other  sex.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered gallantry  to  the  sc.\  to  be  the 
especial  duty  of  my  celibate  position, 
and  while  at  my  niece's  my  photo- 
graph hang.s  next  to  that  of  her  maid- 
en aunt  Barbara,  I  cannot  think  it 
becoming  to  breathe  a  word  agaioBt 
those  who  at  fifty  have  rocked  no 
head  upon  their  bosoms,  and  whose 
li(>s  at  sixty  are  as  unsullied  as  the 
leaves  of  any  Virgiiiian  creeper. 

"But  there  ar<?  no  old  maids,"  cries 
Honoria,  indignantly.  "There  mt^  be 
afewamtorperBon8''--the  word  "old** 
is  as  unknown  to  Ilonoria  a^  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  family  Hible  -"who  have 
escaped  the  thraldom  of  tyrannical 

man,  bul^*  .  My  dear  HiaB  Ho- 

noria,  had  you  been  a  Fijian,  a 
Frenchwoman,  a  Hindoo,  or  a  He- 
brew, you  could  have  made  that  decla- 
ration in  the  presence  of  the  stanch - 
est  of  Quakers.  When,  in  the  P'iji 
islands,  a  lady  attains  the  age  of 
thirty  without  suiting  herself  with  a 
mats^  ahe  ia  ooaTertea  into— veniaaiL 
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When  in  Prance  a  ftmale  reaches 

nine-and  tliirty  (for  quarante  am  is 
essentially  un  dge  marie)  she  is  con- 
verted into  a  chanuinease,  wears  tlie 
best  of  black  silk  gowns,  and  emoloys 
wliat  timr  loft  her  from  licr  <lfVo- 
tions  in  tutoring  her  nieces  how  to 
receive  the  overtures  of  the  other  Hex 
with  becoming  r('i)ulBum.  Among 
the  Hindoos  and  Hebrews  ohl  maids 
are  simplv  impossible.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  former  are  married  o/ 
law— they  muM  be  marri^  tJiere  u 
no  help  for  them,  and  it  becomes — 
oh  !  happy  land,  sighs  Clanssa~the 
legal  duty  of  the  nearest  male  Telative 
to  Jiml  a  husbiiuil  for  them.  If  no 
consideration  of  wealth  or  appear- 
ance can  induce  the  young  houri  to 
accept  the  suitors  selected  for  her.  if 
she  reaeh  the  mature  age  of  twelve 
without  havin<x  enten  sufficient  cold 
pudding  to  settle  her  aifections,  it  is 
incamtwnton  her  papa  and  brothers 
to  summon  all  the  young  men  of  tlieir 
acquaintance  to  a  festive  entertain- 
ment, called  by  the  pretty  name  of 
Sway  ane  varOy  or  "tree  choice," 
and  make  tlie  maiden  the  prize  of  the 
greatest  i>rowetisj.  The  youths  shoot 
for  her,  just  as  volunteer  riflemen 
might  slioot  for  the  .smile  of  Lady 
Clementina,  and  lie  who  wins  her  is 
bound  to  take  her.  One  can  uuder- 
stand  that  in  such  a  trial,  the  com- 
petitors, like  boys  in  a  donkey  race, 
generally  strive  to  do  their  worst  ra- 
ther than  their  best,  for  twelve  in 
Hindostan  represents  thirty  in  £ng- 
land. 

Lastly,  I  will  askjwho  ever  saw  an 
old  Jew  maid  Y  what  young  man 
having  disposed,  by  driblets,  of  his 
expectaneies  to  Mfjshesh  Benusiuy, 
ever  saw  in  his  house  a  Hebrew  maid- 
en past  thirty.  The  maids  of  Jadah 
all  marry,  and  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah  could  have  taken  death  more 
quietly,  if  she  luid  only  been  a  Mrs. 
instead  of  a  Miss.  To  die  a  maid  is 
a  reproach  which  no  tnic  Heltrew 
can  bear  to  contemplate,  and  what- 
ever Ije  the  difficulty  of  procuring  hus- 
bands among  the  dogs  of  Ohriraans, 
the  children  of  Israel  always  mana^ 
to  clap  up  an  uncle,  if  they  cannot  get 
a  cousin.  Indeed,  those  who  rrad 
and  undeorst^d  their  Bibles,  will 
ftiUy  appreciate  the  impossibility  of 
such  an  institution  ;  and  while  the 
Seriptnres  afford  an  example  of  al- 
most erery  possible  eondition  of  life, 
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an  old  maid  is  not  to  be  foirad  h 

them,  though  some  few  females  were 
married  at  what  we  shouUi  now  esU 

a  "certain  age." 
Yes,  Miss  Honoria,  old  raaids  sie 

the  privilege  of  the  An;ilo-Sax»m  race 
— a  jt,'lonou8  privik'f^e,  like  Mapia 
Cliarta,  Habeas  Corpuii,  Trial  by  Jury, 
and  the  Ohiltem  Hundreds. 

But  let  me  go  more  jihilosophically 
into  this  most  interesting subiect  If  it 
be  true,  as  Po})e  says,  that  **  we  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,'*  it  wwld 
pof'TH  to  follow  that  wmnan  is  an  im- 
jifoper  study  for  mankind,  whatever 
she  may  befor  womankind.  But  what 
a  teirible  announcement  this  would  he 
to  modern  novelists  in  general  and 
those  of  the  doujcbtic  school  in  parti- 
cular. What  a  fearful  consideration 
for  Mr.  Charles  Rcade,  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  Mr.  Geortr^^  T%liot(if  theiast 
gentleman  be  not  a  la<iy),  and  others 
of  less  note,  who  have  ^Vcn  their  lives 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heart 
feminine  I  How  can  they  bear  to  be 
told  that  for  so  many  years  they  have 
been  engaged  in  a  highly  improper 
pursuit  ?  And  with  what  fl\in.fr colours 
would  the  misogynist  come  otf,  if  such 
a  proposition  could  be  proved  I  But 
since  our  philanthropists  and  our  Quar- 
terly Reviewers  have  given  this  study 
their  sanction ;  since  even  our  Huuiie 
of  Commons  have  not  considered  the 
erimes  and  the  requirements  of  tlu 
crinoline  eex  unworthy  of  tlieir  de- 
bates, I  can  with  httle  dittidence 
announce  the  fact  that  from  iny  votith 
— myboy}io()d  even — upwards,  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  the  studv  of  woman. 
No  doubt  the  foot  of  my  being  an  M 
bachelor  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  de})tb  of  these  studies  ;  no  doubt 
the  shade  of  Maithus  would  leap  for 
joy.  if  every  man  living  had  the  time 
ana  the  will  to  devote  himself  to  an 
unbiassed  consideration  of  the  other 
sex.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I 
have  found  the  study  a  most  unsatis- 
factory one.  Not  that  the  subject  is 
not  the  most  charming  that  can  be  se- 
lected for  the  philosophic  mind,  so  se- 
ductive indeed  that  the  least  studioai 

{routh  vrhfi  Vv^hU  his  pipe  with  the 
eaves  of  Horace,  and  his  tire  with 
pages  of  Euclid,  who  never  keens  sfr- 
counts  because  addition  and  suntrae- 
tion  are  too  laborious  for  his  brain, 
and  whu  finds  even  the  penny-a-liner's 
paragraph  too  hard  for  mentsl  diges- 
tion, can  yet  ponder  on  it  in  his  jn- 
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vate  nuniieiite,  ami  deliglit  to  imimrt  admirers  that  she  displays  all  the  soft 
to  hi3  com^Kinion:^  the  re.sultji  of  his  qualities  which  she  kntnvsnui^t  iilcaso 
coutemplations,  but  that  the  cticct  of  tlient,  but  evcii  to  her  liuahand,  her 
Huefa  a  study  on  the  mind  is  ruinous  father,  uud  brother,  she  has  a  more 
to  the  peace  of  itii  pursuer.  .Tu«t  woTriiinly  bearing  (as  we  arc  ar;  us- 
the  continuous  study  of  theolog}'  and  turned  to  call  it)  than  to  her  own  f^i  x. 
science  tends  too  often  to  niiike  seep-  Oh  !  if  the  adorer  who  is  thinking, 
tic3  of  the  deepest  thinkers,  so  that  of  in  liis  despair,  of  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  fair  sex  de.stroy.^  fur  errr  our  faith  a  brace  of  jiistols,  rouM  but  Hee  the 
in  the  great  religion  of  romance.  We  enchantress  behind  the  scenes,  and 
were  brought  up  to  believe  in  smiles  watch  her  in  her  own  room,  in  her 
and  glances,  tears  and  faintiBg  fits ;  conduct  to  her  gisters,  her  mother,  her 
to  think  that  Ltvura's  hysterien  were  maid  especially,  but  mo.it  of  all  to  lier 
the  spontaneous  aoid  iuvoiuntaiy  con-  rival ; — if  he  could  see  the  ma;»k  vi 
seqnenee  of  the  crael  suspense  and  ex-  amiability  fa  U  off  with  the  wreath  in 
ciU'ment  to  which  Arthur  had  sub-  her  hair,  and  find  how  different  fcho 
ii'ctei!  her,  and  a  sure  ^^ii^n  that  nhn  wa=5  there,  I  bplirvo  that  coroners 
loved  him  in  her  heart  of  heart,s,  what-  \v  'iild  iiavc  less  woik  to  do  by  half— 
ever  that  may  be.  We  <,'o  into  the  for  mena/rfoolsenoughtohangthem- 
matter,  and  fni  l  that  tbt-  next  day  selves  for  lovo:  women  nev  r  do  ,-o.  It 
she  will  treat  Captain  Charles  to  pre-  is  all  very  well,  Luey,  to  talk  of  Miss 
cisely  the  same  scene,  and  with  pre-  SaUowlint's  rouge  and  Mrs.  liednose's 
cisely  the  same  oltjeet,  which,  in  our  powder ;  you  know  very  well  that 
vilc3cei)ticisin  we  dt  nominate  "draw-  your  simper  is  ju«t  as  fal^e,  your  pre- 
iiig-on.  We  grew  uj)  in  the  faith  tended  "  sacrifioetj"  just  m  mudi 
that  Ohira's  heart  was  mdeed  broken,  shams,  and  your  universal  benevolence 
Kant8  a]id  Strausscs  that  we  arc,  we  justas  much  put  <ui,  and  unfortunately 
now  declare  that  wo  do  not  1x;licvo  not  so  easily  detected, 
in  the  existeuce  of  broken  hearts  at  It  has  been  proved  statistically  that 
alL  We  never  suspected  that  Cetla's  therearemorewomenbomintheworld 
melancholy  was  put  on  with  her  dia-  than  men.  Strong-minded  ladies  tako 
mond  rin^j*  and  that  she  had  not  some  this  mn  jority  as  a  proof  that  the  world 
deep  cuui^er  gnawing  at  her  heart,  was  uiadi:  for  their  sex.  Others  ad- 
We  never  dreamed,  in  the  days  of  our  vauce  it  in  defence  of  polygamy  as  a 
fa  ibfulues';,  that  simple  Edith,  of  ilivim:  institution.  Modern phy. si olo- 
.sevcnt<;en,  studied  the  ettect  of  lu  r  jjists  tell  us  simply  that  the  female 
iTinoIine  before  the  cheval  glass,  aud  is  more  difficult  to  rear  than  the  male, 
that  Ada  learned  that  modest  smile  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  in 
liv  heart.  Alas !  the  illusion  is  gone,  larcrer  numbers.  However  tnis  may 
AVe  do  not  believe  one  whit  less  in  be.  it  is  certain  that  poly^my  was  the 
the  goodness  and  sweetneas  and  en-  rule  of  nations  till  OhnstiaDity  gave 
durance  of  woman  ;  but  we  know  that  a  higher  phiee  to  woman.  But  among 
wnnien  ha  v.-  t^vo  natures,  and  that  in  ancient  nations,  pnlyc^nmy  in  one  form 
keeping  the  Ix'tter  one  for  our  society  or  another  made  oid-maiilism  imjws- 
they  may  do  us  a  great  honour,  but  sible.  There  have  been  times  and 
they  also  play  us  a  shameful  trick,  countries  where  there  was  even  a 
We  do  not  say  that  they  arc  ptu  pns.  ly  famine  of  feminine.^,  if  I  may  so  call 
hypocritical  in  tlieir  conduct  toward.^  it ;  and  men  who,  alter  all,  get  on 
us,  but  we  do  assert,  that  in  their  re«  badiy  without  theothersex,  have  even 
lations  witli  thrir  own  sex,  they  arc  re.-""tr  1  t  i  vi  lent  men  urrs  to  meet 
not  always  tlic  sweet,  unselfish,  en-  the  demaini  The  little  ;itiair  of  the 
dturing  creatures  that  we  take  them  Bcnjaminites,  the  ease  of  the  Sabine 
to  be.  It  is  )i(.t  eifactJv  deceit  that  ladies,  and  more  recently  the  impor- 
m-iki-^  tlie  did'erenc^i.  Woman  was  tation  of  livr  female  stock  to  our  eo- 
iuade  for  man  aud  not  for  woman,  and  loai<^  are  instances  of  this,  and  it 
itis  hernattiretoshowto  man  her  best,  certaiiUy  seems  in  favour  of  the  ar^u- 
and  conceal  from  him  her  woret,  points,  ment  oi  the  strong-minded  women. 
It  is  also  natural  that,  if  only  by  way  tliat  hi<^^tory  gives  no  instance  of  tho 
of  relief,  she  shotild  give  her  own  sex  ladies  combining  to  carry  off  to  their 
her  worst,  and  keep  her  best  for  man.  homes  anumber  of  unguarded  youths. 
Nor  is  she  always  interested  in  doing  In  tlie  history  of  modern  ^ot  ioty, how- 
BO.  It  is  not  alone  to  her  lovursand  ever,  if  it  bo  ever  written,  we  might 
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find  some  sach  instanoee,  especially  wanting,  the  friends  of  the  bride  tB|h 
in  tiie  dancing-season  at  watering-  plied  her,  as  best  they  could,  witii  ap- 
plaoea  Polygamy,  therefore,  militat-  parel  enough  to  last  for  many  a  long 
ed  against  old-miiidism,  and  we  mi^ht  year,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  tk 
as  well  expect  to  hear  of  a  ICormonite  trousseau  and  the  wedding  preBenta. 
oM  inakl,  as  of  Circassian  maidens  Indeed,  tho  rtoly^'arnic  youn?  Lulie? 
combing'  their  j^rey  hairs.  But  wlicn  were  eveiy  wiiit  an  difficult  to  th.-\me 
monogauiy  cauic  into  fashion,  a  new  of  asthe  monogHiuie.  The  Ilindu,  for 
difficmty  arose.  This  was  first  met  inst^uice,  was  allowed  four  wives  by 
by  making  old-maitUsm  coni[nilsory  law,  but  he  rarely  encumlk  red  him- 
on  the  surplus  portion  of  the  female  self  with  more  than  two ;  andsogreat 
population.  Establishments  of  vestals  at  length  grew  the  despair  of  HnidB 
were  formed  in  Rome,  and  perpetnal  TnammMui  and  papas,  that,  sooner  than 
virginsamonL'tlirOeltshad  the  honour  be  siUTOundt  d  in  their  old  a2:*'hya 
of  waiting  ui»on  the  sun  and  moon —  bevy  of  elderly  rirgius,  they  a)m- 
A  poor  sunBtitute  for  a  hnsband,  after  mitted  thdr  inffmt  dau^hten  to  the 
alL  In  Christian  countries,  again,  waves  of  the  Ganges,  tmder  the  mo- 
convents  were  formed  for  the  reeep-  nogaraic  system,  however,  tlie  iiiar- 
tion  of  the  superfluous  damsels  who  riage  portion  extended  to  a  bribe,  and 
either  could  not,  would  not,  or  were  aa  men  are  aTaridoos  and  m^cenaiy, 
notallowed  to  mariy,  the  plain daugh-  as  well  as  selfish  and  tjTaniiical,  the 
ters  in  ]ari;e  famihea,  the  dowerless.  bril>e  8ucceede<l,  and  the  glnrionii  in- 
the  red-haired,  the  potato-nosed,  and  stitutionofold-maidismstili  remained 
so  forth.   I  am  wilhng  to  admit  tliat  unknown. 

in  the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  Itwas  reserved  fur  the  Annlo  Sax^n 

words  these  vestals  and  recluses  nmst  race  to  lay  tlie  foundation  stone  of 

be  called  old  maids,  in  spite  of  my  this  grand  prerogative,  and  therefore 

antttion  that  old^maidism  was  a  mo-  without  further  to  do,  I  may  \m&  to 

dem  phcTtMHi»'non  ;  but  if  any  one  consider  how  did  maids  came  to  Iv 

will  think  lor  a  moment  what  they  in  this  blessed  realm,  and  its  o&huot, 

understand  by  that  obnoxious  term,  America.  There  is  mmething  first  of 

and  then  compare  it  with  what  thev  all  in  the  Teutonic  race,  because, 

have  read  of  nuns  and  vestals,  I  think  though  by  no  means  oommoD  there, 

thev  will  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  old  maids  are  found  in  GenMoy. 

dimrence  between  them.  An  old  Th^  there  take  one  of  two  fonns. 

maid,  to  my  mind,  is  a  social,  if  not  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  univi^r- 

always?  a  sociable,  character,  and  nuns  sitiea,  and  in  scientific  circles,  we  find 

and  vestals  were  neither  social  nor  a  few  excellent  women  hving  under 

fiociable.  They  were  out  of  the  pale  the  protection  of  their  brothen^  who 

of  societ}',  eould  have  little  influence  areinvarialdy  professors  of  some  sort. 

UjMjn  it,  and,  tlicrcfnre,  in  a  social  These  Fraulein,  lK»rn  in  blue,  aud  in 

point  of  view,  caimut  interest  us.  an  odour  of  nunj^led  philosophy  swl 

Another  mode  of  saving  society  tobacco  smoke,  are  transcendentally 

from  a  ih  lu;2;e  of  elderly  unmarried  spiritual.    They  write  jK)etry  of  tlio 

ludie&  aud  improtccted  females^  at  the  ecstatic,  and  prose  of  the  coetivcscbooi, 

period  of  the  establishment  of  mono-  and  correspond  with  the  SdiiUen^ 

cainy,  was  tliat  of  providing  portions  Goethes,  and  Humboldts  of  tlu  ir 

for  oaughterH.   It  is  true  tnat  this  day.    They  have  sometimes  hi\y 

custom  was,  found  among  the  poly-  lovelv  (after  the  German  model)  i» 

samists  as  well.  It  always  lias  oeen  youth,  but  all  trace  of  their  spring 

felt  that  whether  a  woman  ent  little  blossom  is  lost  in  a  scar  (and  notorcr- 

or  much,  she  raiist  cost  a  certain  sum  clean)  autumnal  decay.  Thevareut- 

to  clothe,  and  therefore  selfish,  ty-  terly  regardless  of  dress,  and  read  * 

rannical  man  has  generally  reflected  great  deal  of  English  literature  ui  the 

before  taking;  a  bcin.^:,  h'* we vor lovely,  Tauchiiit/  editit.ai.    They  have  g^^^ 

to  his  bosom,  whether  ht)  could  pay  rally  a  1 'f^^ency  of  liair,  hut  wear 

for  extra  flounces  ami  Uonitou  laec.  no  caps.    Tiiey  attend  tlie  lectures 4t 

Andselfifih,  tyrannical  manbasgener-  the  university  with  note-books,  and 

ally  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  small  talk  a  ^'ood  ^al  of  lesthetiCB  in  tW 

sum  with  the  lovely  being,  in  order  evening. 

that  her  wardrobe  might  not  disturb  The  other  class  of  German  old  Jilw 

hia  ^eace  of  mind.  Where  this  was  consistsof  themoidsof  honoor. 
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small  piincess^andthelrnameis  legiuu  nerally  comfortable  aiTangemeuts  for 

in  G^many)  nas  one  or  more  Hof-  Coelem.  Marriage  is  the  last  step  aa 

dame  about  her.  They  are  generally  Englishman  contemplatca  ;  he  must 
verv'  poor  antl  xevy  s]>iKy,  but  of  ter-  have  got  on,  hfivc  fPttknl  his  income, 
ribiy  old  family,  aud  u  distant  con-  before  ho  can  resolve  to  put  bin  head 
nexion  with  royalty  of  some  kind,  under  that  roeeate  yoke.  In  the  other 
Sitint^timcs  they  take  to  Kn^lisli  and  .><  x  ( tUbacy  is  encouraged  V'V  the  li- 
;L'sthctir'4 — sometimes  to  French  and  be rty  given  to  the  young  la«ly,  and 
freedom  of  morals.  The  former  cla.ss  the  restrictions  imjwscd  on  the  mar- 
are  for  ov<  r  raving  about  scenn y,  j  woman.  Abroad  marriage  is  an 
dnnv  a  little,  live  on  tlic  cniinlts  of  emaii*  iiiatioii  for  a  .:irl.  She  who 
the  dur-al  tabic,  and  toady  even-body,  haa  been  tied  to  her  mother  s  or  cha- 
The  ladv  of  the  latter  class,  far  leas  peron's  side  for  years,  can  then  flap 
respectable, forms  small  coteriesof  her  her  wings,  and  Hap  them  she  does 
own,  playsrival  tothemarried women,  with  a  liKrrty  which  too  often  ap- 
aud  circulates  all  the  gossip  that  the  proaches  licence.  Ou  the  continent 
miniature  court  of  Dmainkopf-Toll-  marriage  is  the  threshold  of  life  to  a 
hauscn  can  givf  rise  to.  woman— in  England  it  is  the  ter- 

Buttheetle(-ts«if  racearespcn  mnf-li  minus.    Witli  it  the  three  volumes 

more  prominently  in  the  production  end— the  romance,  lUc  amusement, 

of  old  maids.  It  was  lately  estimated  the  freedom  of  life  is  gone  when  the 

that,  in  the  colonization  of  America,  plain  gold  ring  has  circled  the  linger, 

the  Frenfh,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  Hencctorwanl  nurses,  servaiits,  aud 

and  the  Euglisli,  had  ubuut  an  equal  weekly  bills  arc  all  that  may  cii^Tosa 

chance  ;  and  it  was  further  proved  the  young  woman's  mind.  What 

that  the  last  had  Ix  at  all  the  rest  in  wonder  then  if  a  lmiI  puts  otT  fmm 

rapidity  of  ])(>pulariun.    This  is  no  year  to  year  the  tinal  gtep  ?  What 

l»lace  to  go  iutu  the  causes  of  this  won«ler  if,  bellevinginherown  powers, 

phenomenon,  but  wc  may  i:ather  from  ehe  w  ho  has  flirted  too  much,  to  care 

itthat  Anglo-Saxonfiimilie.sart' 1  iri;er  deeply  for  any  one,  pies  on  refusing 

than  any  others.   There  never  has  applicaut  after  applicaut^  till  they 

beeii  a  doubt  of  it  We  only  wanted  leave  off  anplying.   I  feel  certain  of 

statistics  to  prove  it,  and  the  ooloni-  it,  that  half  our  old  maids  could^  if 

zation  of  North  America  liaf?  supplied  tlicy  would,  attribute  their  desolation 

these.     Une  famillc  Aivj(ai6^  is,  to  some  such  folly  and  vanity  as  this, 

abroad,  the  synonyme  for  a  large  fa-  and  to  the  desire  to  enjoy  their  free- 

mily  ;  and  a  large  family  [generally  dom  as  long  as  possible, 
consists  of  more  dau;4hrei\s  than  sons.      Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 

If  women  are  more  numerous  than  system  of  Ions:  engagements.  There 

men,  it  follows  that  the  more  the  po-  is  no  other  c*  ini  t  i-y  in  the  world  where 

pulatioii  increases,  the  more  the  pro-  Arthur  and  Laura  can  %o  on  from 

portion  of  female  to  male  must  in-  year  to  year  waiting  for  something  to 

crease  too.   Every  one  knows  that,  turn  up.    Here  a^'ain  we  can  look 

considering  our  climate,  our  area,  our  ou  old-maidism  with  national  pride, 

rate  of  nit'irtality,  and  so  fortli,  the  Th^  re  is  no  (Mli'-r  conntn-  where  two 

English  population  increases  more  ra-  young  people  are  allowed  to  know  ono 

pidOfy  than  any  other,  and  hence — ^for  another  well  before  they  marry,  and 

one  thing — the  large  number  of  fc-  to  get  disgusted  with  one  another,  and 

males  for  whom  it  would  beimpOBSible  throw  it  up  if  they  choose  after  an  en- 

to  tind  husbands,  cagement  of  years.   Tiie  fact  is  that 

But  there  are  deeper  causes  yet  for  Laura  likes  being  eugai^ed,  and  her 

the  existence  of  old-maidism  in  this  facile  mother  is  fond  ot  Arthur,  and 

country.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Malt  hus  looks  to  his  getting  on  in  the  Seal  and 

has  something  to  do  with  it,  a? uU hat  Tape  ollice  with  couhdent  interest, 

if  there  are  more  unmarried  women,  In  three  years  he  will  receive  his  thi'ee 

there  are  also  nn»re  unmarried  men  in  hundred  a  year  with  i;ro,spcct  of  a  rise 

thcj^c  islands  than  elsewhere.    It  i.^  from  year  to  ynr.    T.  nira  is  willing 

certain  that  we  have  not  the  siime  aud  liappvtowait  ihree  year.>.  i  hings 

eagerness  ft  >r  wedlock  that  they  liave  turn  out  differently,  and'she  waits  six. 

abroad.    CeUbacy  is  cnconrn^.  il  in  Meanwhile,  lest  Arthur  shuuld  think 

the  one  sex  by  the  clubs,  the  uaiver-  too  much  of  liini.self,  or  jierhaps  with 

sities,  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  gc-  a  view  to  "  bringmg  him  on,"  she 
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enters  into  a  little  meaninglens  flirta-  With  disgraceful  c«relc«<iic.s.s  our 
tlon  with  Fit/(lo(nlle  of  tlie  Chamle-  It- xi<-(.<:ni pliers  have  entirely  pa.«*«l 
liera,  the  crack  rcgimeutof  the  Guards,  over  tliis  important  title,  and  our  Ip^- 
Arthur  bears  it  awhile,  but  at  last  cians  are  equally  repreheiuibte.  lin 
can  stand  it  no  lon^'er.  Fitjuioodle  of  noiuetoteUmethatanoldrotidiH 
has  a  moust;u-lie —Arthur  hjia  none,  an  unmarried  woman  of  a  certain  age, 
Fitzdoodle  has  his  club— Arthur  has  for  on  the  cue  baud  thei-e  are  a  great 
only  hk  oAine  down  at  one.  Fits-  number  of  married  old  maidi,  and  on 
do  * ;  ia  a  first  rate- waltier ;  Laura  the  other  the  age  is  precisely  the  most 
tells  Artluir  that  he  turns  rounrl  like  nneertain  thing  in  the  matter.  At 
a  tii'ure  on  an  organ,  lu  short  Fitz-  what  age— to  dash  boldly  into  the 
doc^e  makes  Arthur  feel  his  inferi-  subject— «an  o1d-ma!dism  be  said  to 
ority,  and  foolish  LcUira,  rather  woni  ennimenee  ]  I  hiu  e  known  a  few 
out  with  six  years  of  waiting,  makc-i  maiilcn  ladie.s,  who  up  to  eighty  could 
him  feel  it  even  more.  What  then  I  not,  with  any  accuracy,  be  called  old 
Arthur  thiidaofhonoor,  tries  to  grow  maids— who  had  none  of  the  dis- 
a  mou^ta  -he,  and  goe.^  to  a  dancing-  tinctivc  marks  of  that  character,  and 
master  \  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  too  who,  but  for  the  want  of  a  hushand, 
old,  and  grown  too  selfish  to  trouble  were  m  every  respect  as  sensible,  M 
himself  a^out  such  things.  Ue  quar-  agreeable,  and  as  well  placed  as  any 
rels  with  Launv,  and  in  a  fit  of  jea-  married  woman  of  the  same  aire.  I 
lousy  the  eugageuieut  is  broken  olf.  have  known  again  old  maids  of  six- 
It  began  when  she  was  twenty-one  to  teen—  girls  who  never  iiad  been  and 
the  world  and  to  Arthur,  but  twenty-  never  could  be,  young— who  ha<I  .ill 
five  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  church,  the  primness,  the  7)rudery,  and  the 
kShc  is  now  thirty-one  to  that  ofiicial,  al>senee  of  nature  that  characterise 
and  twenty-five  to  the  world.  But  the  spinster  of  fifty,  and  who  misht 
thirty-one  u  a  trying  age.  Fitzdoodle  liavo  sjit  darning  stockings,  like  Mi!?s 
"meant  nothin;'."  Everybody  goes  PeneloiMJ Pratt, with  three tabbicsand 
on  meaning  notiiiug.  She  ttirt.s,  she  a  poodle  on  the  rug  before  them,  and 
makes  eves,  she  waltses  her  best  In  not  looked  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
vain.  The  charm  of  natureand  y(»iith  tliose  accessories.  I  have  even  known 
is  gone,  and  Laura  ends  by  being  an  children  who  were  old  maids  before 
old  maiil.  they  were  young  one-s,  and  I  am  per- 
Bdith,  onthe  other  hand,  escaped  suaded  that  no  limit  can  be  fixed  (0 
a  long  engagement  by  jilting  lier  the  time  of  life  of  this  cliararter. 
lover  at  the  end  of  &  year  \  but  then  Then,  again,  t^)  take  the  common  run 
what  a  drawback  to  Edith  {  It  has  of  young  ladies,  it  is  impossible  to 
become  known,  and  w^ho  will  risk  say  when  they  enter  on  the  period  of 
being  jilted  No.  2?  Or  how  many  their  desolation.  Some,  indeed,  ward 
men  are  there  who  like  a  ^oung  it  otf  with  admirable  skill,  anil  arc 
lady  who  has  been  notorious  m  her  just  as  lively,  as  natural,  and  yoiitb' 
first  engagement?  But  I  might  go  ful  in  appearance  at  uine-and-tliirty 
on  for  ever.  There  is  no  donht —  as  at  live  aiid-twenty.  Otbens  pre- 
and  in  a  treatise  or  before  a  Farlia-  maturely  blighted,  or  natiuaiiy  prud- 
mentary  committee  I  could  prove  it  ish,  take  to  Uie  sear  and  yellow  lesf 
— that  our  system  of  emiagcnu-nts  is  with  eagerness,  and  tell  you  with  s 
opposed  to  marriage  rather  than  in  suppressed  sigh  that  they  have  r6- 
favour  of  it.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  nounccd  the  world.  Some  feelwithui 
reproachful,  but  a  glorying  spirit  It  themselves  the  withering  hand  « 
gives  US  our  old  maids,  and  I  repeat  Time,  Init  others  decline  to  perceive  it 
that  our  old  maids  are  as  much  a  at  all,  and  will  never  learn  that  the 
British  institution  as  our  common  roses  of  youth  have  left  their  cheeka 
juries  and  our  Hal)eas  Corpus.  How  should  they  learn  it^  when  frcvm 
Had  I  treated  this  subject  in  the  that  mysterious  little  pot  that  tlier 
[>roper  order  of  an  essay,  I  should  produce  from  the  dressing-case,  they 
ve  begun  with  a  defimtion,  drawn  can  extract  frteh  roses  tbat»  if 


pn 

ha'  ^ —   ,   ,  - 

a  Cfdnparison,  and  t  hen  proceeded  to  quite  natural,  will  look  nearly  as  well, 

give  instanee.s.    The  last  I  will  give  and — never  fade, 

presently  by  the  dozen  ;  the  comp'ari-  Xo.  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  old- 

son  I  pledge  myself  to  make  out  some-  maldism,  but  its  oommencemeut  con 

how,  out  bow  shall  I  find  a  definition  1  generally  be  diseoveredlqr  the  caiw 
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observer.  lu  the  first  pUce,  as  to  the 
advanceof  time,  the  incipient  old  maid 

cannot  bcarthe  mention  of  age,  and  was 
really  not  aware  that  ladies  ever  did 
Kiow  old  —certainly  not  till  they  were 
marri ed.  She  eannot  remember  when 
IiL-r  birthday  is  •  she  has  really  quite 
for^'otton  how  old  she  is.  She  is  very 
angry  w  ith  her  younger  sister  lor  let- 
ing  out  her  own  age,  atul  has  neyer 
foririven  Ikt  brother  Charics  i">;-  >\vi,- 
go^lm%  that dlie  wjw  old  eiiwULcli  to 
know  better"  on  some  oenusiuu  or 
other.  She  is  nervous  and  silent  when 
au"vs'  PTP  talki'il  about,  and  she  dislikes 
tiie  disca'ision  of  recent  historical 
events.  Of  conrsc  she  remembers  the 
last  French  Rcvolutinn  w 
thinks  she  must  have  been  at  scliool 
whfii  it  took  place,  but  ahc  is  per- 
fectly iporant  about  that  of  1830,  and 
has  an  idea  that  she  was  not  bom  then. 

But  is  iimr'^  family  detected  in 
her  bearing  to  young  men.  Her  man- 
ners towards  them  are  really  charm- 
ing. She  ia  so  .-itnUinj'  when  dhe  talks 
to  them,  so  interested  in  their  pros- 
pects, 80  very  kind  to  tlicwi.  bcur 
young  fellows,  it  would  be  very  cruel 
to  8ntil>  tluMH  and  not  to  enconratfo 
them— they  are  so  shy,  so  very  shy. 
No  wonder  they  are— to  A^.  She 
lias  not  the  same  compassion  for  the 
old  bat"h«'Iiir,  l)ut  a  pivtty  little  mo- 
desty—quite  uatuiid — in  talking  to 
men  over  thirty.  Poor  young  crea- 
ture,  she  is  uaturallv  timi<  I  witJ  li  surh 
very  old  people.  In  short,  it  is  in 
the  affectation  of  youthfulness  that 
you  first  perceive  the  fact  of  its  de- 
parture. She  dresses  ti  Ui  vierge  with 
.the  utmoat  simplicity.  She  wears 
a  deep  veil,  of  course  from  purest 
modesty,  for  why  should  she  hide  her 
face,  if  it  were  not  tliat  tlio.sc  liui  rid 
men  stared  so.  Of  course  there  are  no 
grim  crows-feet  which  caimotbciir  the 
light  Then,  too,  she  ii  veiy partieu* 
lar  uV)  ait  the  foiivenances  of  society, 
requires  twice  as  much  "  protection" 
as  she  did  at  nineteen,  and  now  finds 
out  that  she  can  go  nowhere  without 
dear  mamma  She  was  never  so  ejxsily 
ftliockedas  she  is  now ;  every  advance 
becomes  a  liberty,  and  she  u  per- 
petually  standing  on  her  dii;nity.  And 
yet,  .e;e  reHy,  she  is  flattered  by  little 
advances,  and  skilfully  encourages 
them.  She  has  grown  very  choice  in 
her  expre.ssioiis,  speaks  first -rate 
English,  atul  is  never  known  to  com- 
mit a  solecism. 


The  incipient  old  maid  of  another 
kind  takes  her  place  more  with  mar^ 

ricd  people,  abhors  '*  boys,"  and  has 
a  partiality  for  wliist,  at  which  she  is 
extremelv  eager  about  the  points,  the 
fines,  and  the  due  jmsrment  of  both. 
Women,  as  it  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, have  but  two  passions— love  and 
avaiice  ;  and  when  they  give  up  the 
one,  they  generally  find  solace  in  the 
r  tln'r.  She  it  is  who  can  tell  you  where 
to  buy  the  chea|>Obt  things,  who  is 
grand  on  the  subject  of  economy  aud 
household  matters.  She  iK  romes 
anxious  in  the  rnpnrity  of  a  IMai  tha, 
knows  to  a  farthing  the  ^»rice  of  cau- 
dles, can  tax  a  bill  or  dnve  a  bargain 
better  than  any  accountant;  and 
kii.Aviiig  tliat  her  charms  are  not  per- 
sonal, recommends  herself  to  the 
steady  widower  as  an  admirablehouse- 
kecix  r.  Ilnusekeeping  is  in  fact  a 
prrat  i)rn(iu(.er  of  old-maidism.  It 
makes  giris  anxious,  if  not  hard ;  it 
brings  the  painful  une  between  the 
brows;  aud  their  dreams  of  Fredcr- 
i<>k  arc  cxchangeil  for  nightmares  of 
figures. 

I  have  pledged  mvself  to  find  a 

comparison  for  the  old  maid  ;  to  show 
something  in  nature  or  art  to  which 
she  may  be  likened,  but  I  confess  the 
task  is  a  hard  one.  There  is  nothing 
single  in  nature;  every  thing  has  a 
mate,  plants  as  well  as  animals ;  and 
as  far  aa  I  can  see,  eelibacy  was  never 
contemplated  in  creation. 

Tliere  is  one  cla.ss  of  old  maids 
whom  1  pity  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  thos^  namely,  who  have  erown 
grev  as  governej^ses.  What  a  life  to 
look  back  upon.  What  a  dnll,  mono- 
tonous, hopcldss  existence  !  When 
ymim  and  pretty,  how  she  loved,  and 
cheekt'il  licr  love  for  the  daslr'ii'j: 
voung  brotiier  of  her  pupils;  or  how 
neartlessly  she  was  reminded  of  her 
ineapacity,  or  her  ii!f<Ti..rity  of  posi- 
tion. Wncn  older,  h"w  she  wearied 
of  the  same  incessant,  thankless,  oc- 
cupation;  how  bitterly  she  envied,  or 
strove  not  to  envy,  those  happier  girls 
who  were  "coming  out"  under  her 
chaperonage,  and  wno  would  eiyoy  all 
that  gaiety  and  attention  which  she 
liad  never  known  !  ITow  she  went 
from  family  to  family;  now  among 
kind,  considerate,  folk  ;  now  to  a  vul- 
gar set,  who  would  treat  her  hke  a 
servant.  Oh!  how  she  envied  even 
those  servants  who  had  their  separate 
rooms  and  their  followers,  and  could 
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receive  without  shame  the  half-worn  youthfully,  discloeine  a  neck  aitd 

dresses  which  she  wonM  liave  l>ecn  shoulder  wnich  might  become  Canidia, 

glad  to  wear.  And  then,  wheu  old  age  but  are  terrible  in  an  evening  uirtj. 

came,  and  when  all  hope  was  ^ren  The  chin  already  makes  a  sligbt  ae> 

np^  what  poor  little  saviiijrs  sIk  da-  quaintauce  with  the  nose;  and  as  she 

pends  on ;  what  few  fniMitls  she  has  to  sits  there,  Miss  Trnmpit  is  like  a  pboFt 

look  toi  what  a  misenibly  dull  end  at  a  banquet — a  living  warming  to  all 

to  a  misieTablv  dull  life !  young  ladies  to  eschew  old-maiden^ 

Upon  the  bad  old  niaids  I  do  not  hood.  ISIiss  Trumpit  is  a  faithful  ser- 
like  to  dwell.  Every  one  has  heard  vitrix  of  Miss  Graob.  She  select?  the 
of  the  card-playing  vestab  of  Puum-  players  most  likely  to  be  flcecealle; 
ton,  that  famous  watering- place  in  the  she  manages  generally  to  be  her  col- 
west  of  England ;  but  i>erhap8  every  league's  partner,  and  the  two  together 
rtiir  docs  not  know  that  Miss  Grabo  usually  rontrive  to  come  oii  winners, 
uutl  Miss  Trumnit  are  the  two  most  Miss  Tiumpit  deserves  a  testimonial 
celebrated  of  that  charming  band.  No  one  has  ever  conducted  himself  or 
They  live  together  hi  the  most  perfect  herself  better  in  liis  or  her  profc<-*ion. 
harmony,  the  former  having  the  Duiing  twenty  years  of  whist,  Miss 
money,  and  the  latter  assisti^  her  Trumpit  has  never  been  known  to 
in  the  labours  of  her  profession.  Miss  mske  a  revoke  or  a  false  deal  Sbc 
Grabb  is,  in  fart,  no  longer  very  bril-  knows  with  the  tniest  certainty  eTtn* 
Liant,  she  has  much  of  the  night-li^^ht  card  that  has  been  out  over  a  senu, 
dbont  her ;  and  when  yon  are  dealmg,  and  a  great  many  of  those  under  that 
and  she  closes  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  figure.  In  her  way,  she  is  complete, 
you  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  has  Mbs^  Grabb  and  Miss  Trumpit  issue 
at  lust  gone  out  altogether,  bhe  is  from  time  to  time  certain  cards  to  cer- 
never  seen  to  move  froin  the  one  chair  tab  entertainmentB,  at  which  cards— 
ill  \vhic]i  j^lie  is  (lejio.sitcrl  at  tlie  be-  not  very  certain — are  certain  to  V<e the 
giimiij;,' of  tiie  evening,  imd  that  rh;iir,  priiiripal  amusement.  They  are  fa- 
it, i.s  .scarcely  necessary  to  add,  is  at  shionublc  in  their  wuy — tlieu:  partie« 
the  side  of  a  small  square  table  cover-  are  elegant,  well-suppbed,  ana  well- 
ed with  green  baize.  Here  nhe  waits  atten«led ;  btit  it  is  calculated  that  the 
till  her  colleague  has  formed  the  set;  guests  pay  Inr  tlie  lii^'hting  and  re- 
and  then,  but  only  then,  docs  life  ap-  freshments,  if  not  fur  the  whole afliur. 
pear  to  return  to  her.  Her  moist,  A  fortnight  before  the  event,  Mis« 
colourh.'5;s  eyes  sparkle  a.s  the  eanls  fly  Trumpit  may  be  seen  at  different  par- 
from  the  players'  hands;  her  wrinkled  ties  with  a  packet  of  in\'itation-canl« 
whity-brown  Hps  move  insanely,  as  under  her  ran.  It  is  then  th«t  the 
she  slowly,  but  >ui  ely,  lays  her  sliak-  young  men  are  led  up  to  her,  as  she 
in^  hand  on  the  last  trirk,  aii<l  Iier  sits  in  her  0nry  next  to  Miss  Gr;il_iK 
voice  is  heard  for  the  first  time,  when  One  ur  two  oi  tiie  more  verdant,  i^ 
ehe  murmurs,  "One  by  tricks^  and  norant  of  her  intentions,  are  rash 
two  by  honour's and  at  last  she  enough  to  ask  her — with  a  gulp— to 
flashes  into  luiliianev,  when  turning  dance  a  quadrille.  " Thank  you,  I 
a  blear  look  ruinid  the  table,  she  an-  don  t  dance,"  she  says  with  a  liatt^red 
nounces  in  a  hollow,  but  emphatic,  smile;  "but  if  you  are  fond  of danc- 
tone,  "a  treble,  a  double,  and  the  ing,we  are  goinu' tobave  a  little qniet 
rub.''  meeting  on  the  24th,  where  you  will 

JJy  the  side  of  her.  Miss  Tnuupit,  find  some  chaimiug  young  latUes-^ 

is  a  ycmthful  beauty.   Tnu?,  she  is  will  you  let  me  give  you  a  card  ^ 

verdu^  on  i^ixty  ;  but  she  Is  po  w'on-  And  so  she  dispoF^r.s  of  trie  inntatioDS, 

derfnily  preiierv^ed — almost  a  Ninon,  andentrapsthe  young  men.  Of  course, 

Jou  might  say.  She  has  still  her  own  dancui^  is  not  quite  the  priniaiy  con- 
air,  mack  and  glossy,  and  arranged  sideration  at  these  little  meetings,  a^^i 
in  large  ssiu^niie  enrls,  which  taper  the  youths  leave  them  minus  b<mb^ 
down  to  the  cheek.  The  face  lias  shillings,  if  no  more, 
been  comely— has  been  eomelyaalong  My  friend,  Olaiibd  Languor,  is  « 
as  possible — but  is  comely  no  more,  specimen  of  the  old  mmd  with  ni""*'?' 
Tlio  features  have  been  g  md,  and  are  She  is  cbarminjr  in  her  way.  True, 
still  good ;  but  the  expression  has  all  she  has  never  been  pretty  :  but  shs 
that  hai-dncss  which  constant  selfish-  dressea  so  elegantly,  has  snca  ajjn^ 
vess  never  fails  to  give.  She  dresses  f ol  manner,  and  is  so  thoroughly  wall* 
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bred^  that  yon  cannot  help  adminng     The  two  Mks  Woodpeekeni  belong' 

Clanbel.  She  is  certainly  not  lorcly.  to  two  chissesof  oldmaidB  : — Barbara 
Her  face  is  somewluit  of  the  inuLliiijj  is  a  nmUuie  im/jghiatr^,  and,  on  the 
caste,  though  her  eyes  are  expre^ive;  strength  of  it,  is  as  irritable  mIiu 
her  waist  is  Tefractory,  and  will  Iiave  can  be ;  and  Oljrtemnestra  is  strong- 
uothint;  to  do  with  tiL'lit  hieing;  she  minded,  and  ii  h'cturer.  Barbara  has 
wears  a  dress  with  a  train — nothing  tried  every  kind  of  cure  for  a  cora- 
le."4S — and  charitably  sweeps  yuiu:  car-  plaint  winch  never  can  be  cured  by 
pets  as  she  xooYes  along ;  she  has  drugs  and  patties,  being  nothing  else 
£GiX)  a-year,  and  spends  a  sixth  of  it  than  tcni]ipr.  Co\(\  water  and  hot 
in*  dress;  she  appears  mostly  in  satins,  water,  vegetable  diet  and  full  living, 
which  seem  to  be  her  peculiar  fancy;  complete  rest  and  the  movement-cure, 
she  has  a  white  satin  for  the  evening,  the  gnpe-cure,  the  mud-cure,  the 
and  a  fawn  r  olonred  .satin  for  the  open-air-cure,  for  whi  h  the  patient  is 
morning ;  she  iiircs  a  pony-carriage,  tied  to  a  chair,  carried  out  to  a  windy 
with  8 stout,  steady -^omg  norse,  ana  place,  and  left  there  for  sax  hours; 
a  diminutiye  boy  bemud ;  she  luis  lit-  all  have  failed  to  make  her  more  Ba- 
th* mercy  on  the  horse,  and  will  drive  tif^fied  with  lirr»r>)f,  or  more  agreeable 
iiiui  thii'ty  miles  without  a  feed:  ou  to  her  friends.  iSlie  iti  always  "a  little 
one  occasion  she  attempted  to  driye  worse  to-day,"  and  yet  never  gets  to 
him  up  a  mountain,  and  succeedt'il  in  dying  pi >int  ;  she  detects  sympathy, 
^'«  tting  a  certain  distance,  but  in  yet  is  ani,My  if  vfin  don't  offer  it ;  she 
cumingdown  again  the  carriage  stuck;  moves  from  a  sola  to  a  bath-chair, 
she  got  out^  placed  herself  gracefully  and  from  a  bath-chair  to  a  sofa,  ana 
on  a  block  <•!  stone,  ap])eale<!  to  tlic  groans  ineo>.^antIy  ;  she  has  a  wretch- 
\)i)y  to  extriciiU'  the  vehicle,  and  then  cd  being  with  her,  whom  she  rails  her 
sot  to  and  screamed  for  half-au-hour  nurse,  but  I  do  not  n  mcinber  any 
without  success :  she  believes  herself  nurse  who  ever  staid  with  her  more 
p'M'tieal, and (leli^ht.sin  pnetr>'.  which,  than  three  months;  the  pla»'c  would 
however,  she  never  reads ;  her  history  kill  Hercules,  and  drive  Job  to  the 
is  romantic,  but  sad,  and  she  is  not  use  of  bad  language ;  she  is  never  sa- 
at  all  ashamed  to  whisper  portion >  "f  ti.sUed  witli  these  nurses,  ueTer  gives 
it  to  you  in  tlie  tlnillinj;  accents  <•['  tin  m  a  "thank  y.m  ;"  never  smile.*!  at 
imurcd  inuoceuce:  she  is  the  victim  them.  Bet»y.  for  instance,  is  as  strong 
of  an  nnrequttea  attachment ;  for  as  a  man  ana  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  ana 
years  her  susceptible  heart  has  been  lifts  her  mistress  most  carefully  into 
Iv^atinir  in  vain  for  WilHnm  Maeta-  the  ehair  •  she  is  rewarded  by  a 
visii,  who,  if  he  does  not  sjniru  her,  shriek — "Oh,  you  awkwaid,  clumsy 
as  Paris  did  iEnone,  cannot  make  up  creature,  you  have  nearly  killed  me. 
his  mind  to  m;itriniony  :ind  the  stout  There,  put  that  enshion  better.  Oh! 
ClariUi'l;  nut  that  her  passion  has  dear,  oh!  dear,  what  it  is  to  be  sur- 
b<  (  n  feeding  in  secret  on  her  ilamtiak  rounded  by  idiots  and  fools,"  Ano- 
i  het  k;  far  from  it.  unable  to  declare  ther  scream — **Oan*t  you  obey  nie. 
it  directly  to  the  object  of  her  attach-  Didn't  T  t<'ll  yon  not  to  toueh  the 
ment,  she  tells  everybody  about  it,  cushion.  It was])erlect  before, clumsy, 
and  c»EtUs  for  sympathy  for  her  melan-  stupid  thing.'  Betsy  murmurs  that 
choly  lot :  she  tells  it  to  him  in  her  she  was  told  to  arraage  the  cushion, 
eyes,  in  tne  ennstant  invitations  witii  *'Oh!  you  dare  to  answer  me;  in- 
wliich  she  piies  him,  and  even  iu  deed,  you  dare  to  give  me  the  lie. 
poems  which  she  employs  a  friend  to  Where  do  you  hope  to  go  to,  if  vou 
compose,  and  asks  him  to  read  as  her  tell  lies  like  that  ("  andso  on.  She 
own;  she  imagines  herself  to  he  ron-  is  bearable  in  company  for  a  time — 
sumptive,  though,  apparently,  iu  m  as  long  us  yon  do  not  ditfer  from  her 
good  health  as  her  haoits  admit  of ;  in  opinion.  Once  do  that,  and  she  is 
she  is  never  up  till  t  levcn,  and  at  down  npon  you.  Then,  too,  when  she 
noon  consoles  lierself  \\  \th  the  liii^ldy  has  j^i^t  an  idea  into  her  head,  nothing 
poetic— aud  fattening  repast  of  oys-  can  alter  it — "I  knew  it  wus  the 
ters  and  porter ;  then  the  poor  deli-  Neapolitans  who  were  beaten,"  she 
cate  flower  of  five-aud-thirty  reclines  insi.sts.  Yoii  fetch  the  newspaper 
on  the  sofa  till  the  arrival  of  "the  to  i^rove  she  is  wrong.  **0h,  "who  in 
carriage,"  and  so  she  passes  her  weary  t  iieir  senses  ever  dreiuned  of  believing 
life.  a  newspaper.  Of  course,  they  have 
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their  own  m-itivci  for  sayiu^;  so,"uiui  3Ir.  Maltlma  iiiiui*elf ;  ami  whfii  her 
AO  on.  bailitf  yielded  to  the  fasciiiatioim  of 
H'nvpvcr.  Bni  h;ira  ia  not  so  ob-  lior  housekeeper,  she  paid  them  both 
noxious  as  Ciyteiinie^itra,  Shebi'lievos  a  quarter's  wages  and  insisted  that 
herselt'  philauthroi)ic,  and  subscribes  they  shoidd  leave  the  same  evening, 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  There  is  a  carriage  road  on  her  estate 
(Jruelty  to  Animals,  quite  f  >:•_' ctting  whieli  w  -s  r  f  t,'T  n;it  ci'iivciiieiioc  to  the 
hercrueltyattimestohei  owuispecics.  neighbuui«s,  tiU  one  day  a  party  of 
At  one  time  she  dtiuged  me  with  Toting  men,  all  wearing  moutadMi, 
tracts  on  the  bearing-rein  ;  and  I  ha;  i]>ened  to  ride  along  it,  as  she  was 
have  soon  lier  nin  lialf-a-miie  to  driving  in  her  donkey-chair,  Th'} 
catch  tiie  driver  of  a  donkey-cart,  next  day  siie  liad  a  gate  put  up,  pad 
and  rate  him  on  his  treatment  of  loeked  and  well  eecored,  and  no  en- 
Balaam's  favourite.  At  present  she  treaties  or  supplications  of  the  mhh- 
is  engaged  in  a  cni^ade  in  favour  of  hours  couM  induce  her  to  allow  them 
iK)ultry,  which  she  witihed  to  have  to  pass  through  it  She  is  said  to 
killed  under  the  influcnre  of  chloro-  entertain  a  behef  that  she  is  engsged 
form.  Sill' Il  ls  ]>eiisioned  six  horses,  to  a  gentleman  wliom  she  has  not  seen 
to  savp  tlieui  fVo:ti  the  knacker'.",  and  for  twenty  years  ;  and  it  is,  i)erhapi, 
would  ]ia\e  |>cn.>5iuucd  t^vcmy  limes  this  which  lia^  converted  her  to  s 
thennnilx  r,  but  that  she  i  >und  that  Malthu.sian. 

horse-?,  like  hnmans.  ^vould  not  die      But  it  is  in  dress  AS  moch  S8  anv- 

wiicn  they  had  once  got  an  annuity,  tUiuu  that  the  eccentridty  of  the  wl 

and  60  it  was  becoming  expensive,  maid  «lisplays  itself  I  had  the  honour 

Slie  lately  got  np  a  petition  to  Oo-  of  seeing  the  Hon.  Emilia  Maskulyne, 

vernment  for  an  Act  to  Prohibit  the  'l  iUL'htcr  of  Lord  Manlcy.  at  the 

Skinning  of  Eels ;  and  slie  luis  so  tar  w  aterin^t-place  of  Shinglebeadi,  of 

converted  her  own  cook  as  to  induce  which  she  is  the  leading  star.  She 

her  t«»  exaiuinc  the  cabbage-hearts  has  been  a  fine  woman,  though  now 

before  bnilinjx  them,  lost  an  nneon-  sixty,  and  she  shows  herself  off  in  "* 

s  -i.ius  caterpillar  sliuulJ  tlierein  bo  remarkable  manner.    Her  gowii— g< - 

lH>iIed  alive.  nerally  of  a  striking  colonr— has  one 

The  oceentrie  old  maid  is  not  al-  solitary  flounci' at  the  bottom  thereof, 

ways  otfcnsive,  unless  having  mcmey,  Her  boots  might  have  been  made  fora 

rank,  or  ptwition ;  she  consoles  herself  ploughboy,  9,0  thick  arc  the  soles,  aad 

lor  (celibacy  l  >y  iiidulging  in  tjrranny.  so  full  of  nails.   She  has  a  noble  eon- 

Tiie  f  iinntry  hulv  is  generally  an  in-  tempt  for  crinoline,  and  carrier  an 

stance  of  this.   I'cuants  ar(;  not  quite  umbrella  instead  of  a  parasoL  Bu^ 

serfs  in  the  present  day.  but  when  a  the  quaintest  point  about  her  is 

tenant  has  a  farm  or  house  which  hat  which  certainly  messurcs  a  yari 

suits  him,  whicli  lie  lias  improved  or  in  dianieter  each  way.    She  ixK^esa-n 

furnished  at  con.sidcrabiii  «mtlay,  he  two  hats,  of  the  same  sliape,  one  hi^ik 

will  naturally  endure  a  good  deal  and  one  grey,  and  both  might  have 

rather  than  risk  being  turned  out.  been  worn  by  a  cavalier  m  Kini? 

Still  more  the  i»oor  man,  whone  veiy  Charles's  day.   They  are  unbent,  J[fr- 

biead  il(']»cii«lj5  ou  his  reioaiuing  in  liis  fectly  straight,  and  with  a  hugcconicil 

parish.   Miss  Gnifikin,  of  Longacres  crown.   Under  the  hat  her  grQT 

Hall,  irt  just  sU'.-li  a  petty  tyrant  as  is  curled  like  a  boy's,  being  ciitqui^^ 

one  meets  among  landowners  at  tiiiu'.s.  short.    In  this  ^'uLse  s^he  stalks  along 

She  is  (  uiinently  eccentric,  we*irs  a  with  the  strut  of  a  grenadier,  carryis^ 

(,)uakcr-bonnet,  and  a  drab  sliawl,  and  a  waUdng-stick  in  fine  weather,  ami  a 

drivt's  al>"Ut  in  a  dnnkcy-carriatie.  power  ful  ^in^hainof  th6Qainpfa«^<*i^ 

She  is  gootl-hcarted  at  bottom,  and  when  it  is  ramy.  , 
will  do  all  kinds  of  benevolent  thijigs      But  one  of  the  moi>t  eccentric  010 

at  times,  but  her  peculiarities  are  very  maids  that  I  knowiBEugeniaL*  nr^'"^- 

tronblesnmr.    She  has  an  esjiecial  Her  family  is  of  no  very  great  note, 

abhorrence  of  moustacittss,  and  turned  but  she  is  convinced  in  her  sonl  that 

out  some  friends  of  mine— her  tenanta  it  is  the  oldest  in  England.  When  i 

—because  the  husband,  in  a  weak  firat  knew  Iicr  .'<]ie  had  a  very  cnrn- 

moment,  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  on  fortable  fortune  to  make  aiDontl?  ft^r 

his  upper  lip.   Then,  too,  she  has  as  rod  hivir  of  the  moat  carroty  tint,  ^ro* 

Yoberaent  an  otgection  to  marriage  aa  jecdng  teeth»  and  a  hcig>like  pfeffW 
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Domy.  hJiie  was,  however,  always 
amiable  and  charming*  and  had  but 
that  one  weakness.  Well,  a  few  years 
a^jo,  she  hml  loft  liCTBelf  penniless. 
Was  it  speculation,  or  peculation  by 
her  Uwyerf  Wae  it  enarity,  or  ex> 
travagance,  or  self  -  indulgence,  or 
KumbTing'?  Not  at  all.  It  wa.^  the 
Herald  a  utiice  that  had  beg-jartnl  lier, 
and  that  of  her  owii  free-will  She 
IkkI  fjprnt  almost  every  jM^nny  in 
looking  for  her  ancestors,  unsl  they 
were  ungrateful  and  unfeeling  enough 
to  keep  on  hiding  till  ahno^t  her  last 
farthin;;:  was  gone.  But  Eui,'tMiia  had 
a  brave  heart,  and  would  not  abandon 
her  fore&then.  She  came  to  London, 
took  poor  lodgings,  and  went  daily  for 
eight  hours  to  the  fcitat^^  Papnr  OHif^e. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  liappiness 
which  b«imed  on  her  face,  when  she 
anuounccd  to  inc  one  day,  al>out  two 
years  after,  that  she  had  tnicc  d  Iter 
line  to  CharleniuLrno.  "Well,  now,  of 
course,  you  will  W  sutisiied,'*  said  I, 
litit  slie  .sliitnk  liiT  licatl,  ami  went  on. 
Another  year  passed,  and  then  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  knit  the 
link  to  Ekiward  the  Confessor. 
"Surely  tli.it  is  enough."  "No,  no," 
she  answered,  euthusiasticalij^ ;  "I 
know  we  have  Banish  blood  in  onr 
veins,  and  royal  blood  too  ;  I  will  not 
rest  till  I  hav>-  TTt  ugist  and  H'u.^a  in 
our  tree,"  And  of  course  she  secured 
them.  But  she  caught  a  more  tangible 
beitii,'  tlian  either  Hengi^t  or  llorsa  at 
the  8ame  time.  In  the  otiice  she  met 
with  a  man  who  was  herself  in  trousers, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  tracing  his 
«  ri^'in  to  tlie  Danish  Vikings.  It  was 
he  who  brought  her  within  a  genera- 
tion of  Hengist,  while  he  himself  had 
arrived  at  the  son  of  Horsa  The 
moment  v.-as  thrilling.  One  link  more 
and  she  and  ho  could  boast  of  the 
same  ancestor.  But  this  mie  link  re- 
fused to  be  joined.  They  tolled  in 
vr^in.  All  the  archives  of  antifjuity 
were  overturned  for  the  one  or  rather 
the  two  links.  They  were  at  the 
brink  of  desjKiir,  wlieii,  it  heiiii:  hin- 
cheon  time,  and  tliey  being  alone  iu 
the  olhce,  the  <,'entleman  dropped  on 
one  knee  amd  thus  addressed  Eugenia: 
"  We  have  failed  to  unite  at  that  far 
end,  let  us  unite  at  this  near  one.  For 
the  sake  of  posterity  let  us  blend  the 
historic  names  of  Longline  and  Twad- 
dle. Will  you  he  mine?"  Euirenin 
could  not  resist  tlie  appeal,  and  thus 


saved  their  great-great-great-great- 
grandchildren  a  deal  of  trouble. 

A  very  common  kind  f  11  maid  is 
the  Curate's  Own.  She  is  found  in 
almost  everv  town  and  villasc,  and 
the  Establishment  owes  much  to  her. 

It  is  she  who  keeps  up  its  prestige, 
she  who  projjoscs  the  testimonial  of 
the  silver  teapot,  she  who  praises  his 
sermons  when  others  are  dumb,  who 
works  hi.-^  .vlipjiers  when  others  are 
cold,  who  him  offerings  of  cow- 
slip-tea and  gin^^er bread  when  others 
are  cuIIouh.  Without  her  devotion 
the  curate  could  scarcely  .survive  on 
his  i-'^o  iHir  annum.  The  Curate's 
Own  (or,  as  we  might  call  her,  the 
Curate's  Aid)  must  be  dividetl  into 
two  crla-ssca,  ac<'ording  as  the  said 
curate  is  "high"  or  '*  low,"  for  her 
own  views  depend  on  his.  She  has, 
ill  fact,  well  retained  that  portion  of 
her  catechism  which  iiiculeatr.s  .^uh- 
mission  to  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters. 

I  dare  net  j^o  a  Step  lower  and  in- 
vestigate tlie  "Chorister's  Own,"— a 
feature  of  Tractarianism, — but,  alas ! 
even  choristers  have  their  devotees, 
and  a  fine  tenor  is  not  a  had  introduc- 
tion to  £5i)0  a  year,  as  1  might,  if  I 
chose,  bring  an  instance  or  two  to 
show. 

Very  difTerent  from  the  Curate's 
Own  is  the  faKt,  old  maiil,  who  is  less 
common,  and  perhaps  less  satisfactory. 
She  rides  to  houiKU,  and  has  a  ^,'oad 
collection  of  "hrusiie.^;  '  meets  wait 
for  lier.  She  drivca  a  puii"  of  dappled 
greys,  and  goes  out  shooting  in  a 
basket  I'lueton.  She  docs  not  refuse 
a  place  in  a  "  drag,"  and  is  quite  at 
home  on  a  high  dog-cart  She  visits 
her  horse  ever>'  moniiug  in  the  stable, 
and  is  proud  of  being  able  to  irroom 
him  herself  if  necessai^.  She  t-aiks 
rapid  slang.  But  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  fast  old  maid,  and  one  by  one  she 
sees  "the  men"  drop  off,  taking  to 
themselves  quiet  modest  little  wives, 
whose  more  feminine  attractions  at- 
tach, while  she  can  only  amuse. 

The  "slow"  old  niaid  is,  however, 
not  an  individual  to  cultivate.  Her 
natural  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  country 
village.  T  Avius  once  condemned  bv  the 
avenging  sisters  (by  the  way,  both  tlie 
Fates  and  tlie  Furies  were  old  maids, 
but  then  so  were  the  Muses)  to  pass  a 
fiunimer  in  an  ohi  ni.rd's  villa^'e.  The 
whole  female  pi>}>uiatiou  seemed  to 
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have  espoused  celibacy.  There  was  very  polite  to  her.  Her  "  Ode  to  a 
but  one  married  lady  in  the  place,  the  Grassuopper/'  in  heroic  metre,  has  I 
dergrmm^B  wife;  for  no  Gtermaaa  been reprmted, for /iWwifecirciiktiaD; 
could  venture  there  without  oeing  a  sensible  restriction  but  quite  unne- 
married,  for  fear  of  a  breach  of  the  cessary.  She  talks  of  love  in  the 
peace.  There  were  positively  no  young  Tlatuuic  style,  and  has  a  spiritual  at- 
ladies  in  the  place.  In  one  nooae  tachment  to  some  author  or  other 
lived  the  two  maiilen  si.<tt  rs  of  a  re-  with  wJjom  she  corresponds  in  letters 
tired  alderman,  but  tlu  v  were  past  all  of  six  sheets.  She  is  uutidy  in  her 
danger,  and  were  drawn  about,  quiver-  dress,  not  to  say  dirty,  lives  much 
ing  with  antiquity,  in  two  chairs.  In  alone  and  wt^eps  over  her  blighted  life, 
the  next  were  two  more  maiileiiJ^,  f.ir  The  sciontitic  old  maid,  on  the  other 
from  comely,  whereof  the  one  was  a  hand,  is  all  sense.  She  began  with 
confirmed  invalid,  and  was  likely  to  ferns— mddenhair  naturally  attnMTt^ 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  handsome  ing  her — proceeded  to  botany,  soon 
young  doctor  of  the  place,  who  at-  Flipped  into  geology,  and,  aftor  hear- 
teuded  her  daily,  continued  to  be  a  ing  a  lecture  of  Faraday's,  plunged 
bachelor.  The  other  nster  passed  her  bravely  into  chemiatiy.  She  wean 
time  at  her  window,  kindly  playing  green  spectacles,  strong  shoes,  ehi>rt 
iletectiveforthe  parish,  and  eoramuni-  petticoats,  and  an  old  brown  liat,  and 
eating  a  regular  weekly  report  to  the  may  be  seen  with  a  gcH>Iojrist's  ham- 
cleKynuuL  Next  came  a  dear  old  mer  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  in  the 
maid,  not  so  very  old  either,  who  liter-  other.  She  is  quite  harmless,  and  ex 
ally  sacrificed  herself  to  in  idiotic  cept  when  she  insists  on  explaining 
lather  and  an  insane  mamma.  I^istl^,  the  mi<j:ration  of  auts,  and  the  forms- 
there  was  a  family  of  aeren^all  old —  tion  of  oak-balls,  not  neoeesarily  dJs- 
all  maids,  but  the  yoimgest  of  whom  agreeable. 

had  not  quite  emerged  Irom  the  days      The  mention  of  oak-balls  reminds 

of  flirtation,  and  was  still  called  "  the  one  of  blight^  and  by  a  natural  tnin- 

baby."    Dear  babe  of  forty-three,  sition  I  pass  to  blighted  Ix  inizs.  All 

what  a  I'lnyful  little  kitten  I    Then  old  maids  are  more  or  less  luighted. 

there  was^  no  bachelor,  except  tho  All  have  loved,and  all,  in  consequence^ 

y«jung  doctor,  and  he  was  secnred.  in  vain.   But  how  many  bli^^htm  | 

The  others  tried  to  be  invalids,  but  themselves,  and  how  many  were  ' 

cniddu't.    Their  health  was  robust,  bli'^hted  by  the  folseness  of  man  is  a 

I  am  not  vain ;  but  I  may  say  that  calculation  which  1  must  leave  to  the 

when  I  alighted  from  the  coach  at  the  Statistical  Society.    But  the  real 

little  iim  of  that  \nllage,  a  firebrand  blighted  being  is  one  who  deserve^ 

W}is  thrown  into  tho  mitlst  of  those  our  deepest  .sympathy.    T  ara  now  ' 

previously  peaceful  and  harmonious  en^'a.;*'d  in  colleetmg  subscriptions  m  i 

vestals.   I  only  Imow  that  long  l>efore  posta^z* '  .sta.u]  >.s  for  an  Asylum  for  the 

the  Kiimraer  was  over,  I  fled    fled  Blightetl,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 

and  left  them  to  fight  it  out  Should  cannot  call  ourselve.«?  a  Christian  and  ' 

this  paper  ever  meet  their  eyes—  a  civilized  nation  till  such  m  institu- 

which  is  doubtftd,  for  they  never  see  tion  exists  among  us.  The  blighted 

a  magazine— I  bej.:  to  a.ssure  them  demand  sympathy,  and  tht  y  can  only 

most  solemnly  that  I  never  had,  and  find  it  among  fellow-bli^iilcds.  Their 

stiU  have  not,  a  preference.  I  love  ease  is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  the  du^ 

them  all— dearly,  but  I  shaU  not  aeain  of  every  man,  still  more  of  every  ha- 

vjsit  the  quiet  little  village  of  Maiden-  chelor,  to  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
furd.  while  1  retain  my  senses.  The  cruellest  case  of  blight  that  I 

Tne  poetic  old  maid  and  the  scien-  ever  heard  was  that  of  Flonna  Soutb. 

tific  Old  maid  are  rather  common  An  officer  of  militia  had  long  been  the 

cashes.   The  former  is  plain  in  face,  objectof  her  youthful  dreams,  and  she  i 

but  all  soul.  She  has  ner  pet  poet,  looked  in  vain  for  the  moment  when 

and  though  unacquauited  with  nim,  he  should  dechue  the  passion  which 

writes  him  the  mo.st  charming  letters  she  was  convinced  burned  within  lii^-  i 

in  praise  of  his  last  volume.    She  The  moment  came  at  hist ;  the  volcano  i 

herscdf  publishes  in  provin(!ial  news-  burst  into  llumc.    One  morning  we  , 

papers.  She  is  above  low  meroenaiy  received  a  letter  beginning  "  My 

conaidleratioina,  and  ao  the  editors  are  Miss  Smith/'  and  couched  in  oimua' 
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takable  langimcrp.  Tt  wa.s  hrouuht 
by  a  boy,  who  waited  for  an  answer, 
Slie  selected  the  neatest  sheet  of  {^ink 
naj>or,  pouied  forth  a  modest,  yet  de- 

Jiirhted  assent,  and  t'ave  it  to  tlie 
medseuger  witii  her  uwii  hands.  Tlieu 
she  awBited  the  lieutenant  She 

waited  that  day  and  the  next.  He 
came  not.  She  refused  exercise,  an«l 
remained  at  iiome  a  third  day.  He 
earoe  not   A  week  passed  and  he 

came  not.  A  fortnii,dit  and  lic  came 
not.  At  last  she  ventured  to  write, 
and  she  received  an  answer. 

"My  DiULR  Miss  Smith, 
«It  is  all  the  fanlt  of  that  bov.  He 

t<H>k  the  hotter  to  the  wmm;  house. 
Deeply  as  I  rej^anl  and  rt  sju-rt  yon, 
I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  my 
letter  was  intended  for  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Smith  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
you,  who  in  your  note  assured  me 
that  my  happiness  was  your  soul's 
desire,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 
at  least  seenied. — I  am  yours  ireiy 
sincerely, 

Btit  tliere  are,  as  I  have  said,  more 
good  old  maids  in  the  world  than 

und  ;  and  in  a  countr}-^  where  so  much 
good  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  see  so  many  unoccupied 
women  ennaeiMl  in  doing  it  I  have 
enlarged  on  the  f  '  .ljsh  virjrins,  be- 
cause evil  in  thL*  wicked  world  is 
generally  more  amusing  than  good ; 
mit  the  wise  virgins  are  not  at  all  in 
n  minority.  How  many  do  I  know 
wlio  uive  up  their  wliole  time,  and 
half  their  income,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  sick  and  the 
needy.  In  the  present  day  we  have 
even  public  instances  of  the  good  that 
single woin.an  niavdo.  MissNightin- 
gale  and  Miss  ^farsh  are  not  sec(»nd 
to  our  greatest  philanthrouista ;  and 
what  they  undertake,  theyao  without 
cant  and  without  affectation.  If  I 
may  be  fnr;criven  for  dragging  another 
name  before  the  public—one  scarcely 
less  known,  however— I  would  men- 
tion Miss  Carpenter,  the  head  of  the 
F.ri'^tol  Ueformatory,  a  woman  whose 
talouts  are  only  surpassed  by  her  in- 
defatigable benevolence.  These,  in- 
deed, are  the  great  stars  of  old-mai.I 
ism;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  nn- 
married  women,  in  every  village,  in 
every  town  they  may  lie  found,  who 
devote  themselves  tn  doing  good,  and 
to  furthering  the  great  work  of  social 


progreRs.  Would  to  Heaven  every 
woman  who  has  given  up  the  thought 
of  marriage,  and  a  ^peat  number  of 
those  who  hisve  not  given  it  up,  would 

do  like^visr^  There  is  work  for  wo- 
men, which  only  women  can  do :  and 
married  women  have  their  husoands 
and  their  families  to  attend  to,  while 
young  ladies  have  n(^t  the  re<juisite 
exix»rienec.  What  Is  uns  and  Siaters 
of  Charity  do  abroad,  oup  old  maids 
do  in  England  :  and  I  am  not  joking 
when  I  say,  that  (dd-maidism  is  a 
greater  boon  to  this  country  than  is 
generally  supposed.  For  every  one 
who  is  a  gossip,  a  match -maker,  or  a 
pedant,  Uiere  are  iialf-a-dozeu  who 
are  good  honest  workers  in  the  ri^ht 
direction.  It  is  with  our  old  maida 
that  so  much  remains.  None  others 
can  undertake  the  care  of  our  hospi- 
tals, the  reclamation  of  those  wretched 
women  whose  very  existence  brings  a 
shudder  to  the  Christian,  nnd  the 
proper  training  of  the  daughters  of 
our  poor.  None  others,  therefore,  ran 
])roperly  rejdaee  the  conventual  rs- 
tablislinients  of  the  Continent.  The 
prison,  the  workshop,  the  reforma- 
tory, the  hospital,  and  the  back-slums, 
all  want  women  to  bring  them  round, 
gentle  temale  influence  to  recal  them 
to  God ;  and  there  are  none  more 
fitted  to  the  ta.sk  than  old  niaids. 
While,  therefore,  I  gh^ry  in  this  Brit- 
ish lustitution,  so  appropriate  to  a 
Protestant  country,  l  would,  in  the 

humblest  spirit  of  whieh  an  old  baelie- 
lor  is  capaole,  sugtrest  to  all  our  old 
maids,  whatever  their  age,  to  give  up 
morbidness,  blighted  reooUections, 
fast  fancies,  idle  numotony,  intense 
love  of  gaiety,  devotion  to  curates, 
high  or  low,  and  even  their  scientific 
pursuits;  and  since  the  primary  office 
of  woman,  as  wife  and  mother,  is  lie- 
yond  their  reach,  to  take  cheerfully 
and  heartily  to  tne  next  best  work, 
the  elTu.sion  of  that  gentle  spirit  with 
which  the  Maker  has  gifted  the  better 
half  of  our  race — decidedly  the  better 
half,  I  say  it,  though  an  old  bachahir. 
Jacl,  Judith,  Boadicea,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Charlotte  Corday,  may  be  very 
grand  scenic  specimens  of  woman- 
kind, but  they  are  unlovable.  Let 
old  maids  make  Tabitha  —  good, 
kind,  gentle  Tabitha,  who  worked  her 
fingers  fur  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
— ti>eir  patron  saint,  and  call  them- 
P"!ves,  not  their  cat.s,  by  her  quaint 
name.  Let  jSt  Tabitha  be  the  ex- 
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ainplo  of  every  single  woman  who  bai^elor  speakinc  thus.  Ihavekog 

ffi'ls  witliin  licrsolf  the  approach  of  ciirsed  ray  fate— nut  my  dav  is  c'^ne. 

that  dreaded  period,  and  she  will  sood  The  old  bachelor  \&  a  miserable  being ; 

forget  false  vows,  fond  hopes,  and  the  and  I  give  m  old  maid,  who  dsiMi, 

intense  longiiig  for  coi^jagal  bliw.  leave  to  attack  us  fiermy  in  the  not 

f'>ut  I  am  not  a  man  who  writes  number, 
without  a  motive ;  and  i  ciiuuot  con-      liut  how  is  it  that  these  considera- 

etnde  this  i taper  without  laying  mit  a  tions  regarding  matrimony  occur  oqI; 

scheme.    Much  as  I  apprt'ciate  the  to  the  man  of  the  luidtllociasal  I>:t 

value  of  old-mniilbtn  in  moderation,  mc  exi»Iain.    The  aristo  haa  his  title 

i  look  with  (Iroud  at  its  incmwe,  and  to  sell,  it  lie  luu?  no  fortune;  and  be 

I  ask  myself  if  there  be  no  means  of  remlilypi*  ks     n  heire.^s  or  a  widow. 

Ktopping  it.   I  believe  I  can  euggest  The  ansto-ffminine,  if  ^he  ha^  in- 

oue.  herited  nothing,  Liui  also  her  title  for 

If  we  inquire  into  its  causes,  we  sale ;  but  still  mure,  she  has  a  father 

find  that  this  Anglo-Saxon  pheno-  or  a  hrother  whose  influence  can  com- 

menon  i  '  'ri fined  aliiKN^t  to  onr  rlas^.  niand  a  certain  nninber  of  suiton 

Among  the  pt^Mjr  it  is  little  known  j  The  aristo-feminine  is  sometimes  mar- 

among  the  axiatocnugr  it  is  not  so  lied  for  herself,  but  she  is  moreoftea 

common  as  matrimony.   But  among  married  for  a  vote,  or  a  Parlianient- 

the  claj»  of  poorer  gentry  and  the  so-  ary  connexion^  or  an  aggrandiMmeDt 

called ''middle  clusseV' old maidsarc,  of  territory. 
I  fear,  even  more  numerous  than  mnr-     On  the  other  hand,  Tom,  BOlt  or 

ried  women.    Tlie  fault  lies  not  with  Jim,  wliilc  they  would  fain  look  ent 

them,  but  with  tlie  men.    ProfcM-  for  tlic  "'^al  of  my  'eart,"  have  tlie 

sional  men  ami  l>Uf<iiie.*<«  men  caaiiut  uiUmal  ttudency  of  selfish,  tyrajmieaJ 

afford  to  many  farlv ;  and  when  tht  y  man,  to  investigate  **cirenmstanccs.' 

do  m  they  malce  tlie  "be.«t  mateh''  The  British  workman,  a??ande,mar- 

they  can,  which,  to  your  cous<ilatiou,  ries  early;  for  he  \\s\a  no  indueemeat 

dear  old  maids,  is  often  the  worst  to  remain  a  bachelor.    Tl»c  Britidi 

Tin!)  ia  a  vile  age  of  cheap  articles,  home  of  the  mechanic  Twely  contains 

('heapness  and  goodness  r:ir»'ly     to-  roum  f  r  grown-up  song ;  and  onf^ 

gother,  unless  the  demand  i.-^  enor-  launched  tiiey  must  shift  for  tlteue 

mous.  Now,  the  demand  forwivesis  selves.  The  charm  of  a  "home" 

not  so  great  as  it  might  be.  A  wife  the  one  bit  of  poetiy  that  the  British 

is  a  luxury :  and  a  man  may  give  him-  workman  inchilges  in  ;  and  often,  too, 

self  UD  to  a  self-indulgence — may  ruin  it  turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  venr  prac; 

hirasnf  with  brandy  and  gin,  or  ex-  tieal,  calculating  prosa  The**noins 

I)ensive  furniture,  or  dogs  and  hui-ses,  gives  comfort  to  the  workman  at  n 

<»r  wlijit  not,  Ix'fore  he  thinks  of  in-  eheaper  rate  than  he  can  find  else- 

iiul;,Mu^'  in  tliat  la»t  and  greatest  of  wht  re;  and  those  well-meaning 

luxuries — a  loving  wife.  A  man  may  pie  who  establish  dining-rooms  ftr 

rcrtainly  mnrry  on  very  little;  but  meclianics,  and  clubs  fur  tlicir  ev^^n- 

liefore  he  can  risk  nurses  and  doctoi-s'  iugg,  do  not  t-ee  tliat  thereby  they  are 

bills,  that  little  must  l)e  a  certainty,  removing  the  ueccNsity  uf  home,  ftod 

Then,  too,  be  his  fortune  what  it  so  encouraging  celil»acy. 
may,  tbnt  little  must  be  ch  ar  (.f  debt.       But  how  does  tlie  British  workman 

A  good  man  will  not  marrv  to  bring  afford  to  marry  when  the  British  g«'n- 

his  wife  into  anxiety,  and  the  fear  (H  tleman  cannot  1  Tlie  answer  is  that 

the  bailiff.   The  fullics  ..f  his  youth  women  of  the  working  classes  are  in 

must  have  been  \k\u\  for,  and  even  effect  richer  than  those  of  the  idlf'oncs. 

b  is  tailor  dismissed  for  a  reiidy  -money  They  can  work  and  may  work,  and  that 

tradesman.  If  amanmarryon^C^OO,  is  the  whole  secret  of  li  Apooriasn 

i^3«H),  £m\  or  i*50<)  a-year^  he  must  gains  by  marria^'e,  for  his  wile  can  and 

be  .«*ure  that  he  has  sufficient  com-  will  make  up  his  inmme;  she  even 

maud  over  himself  to  make  that  sum  does  more  than  support  herself, 

enough  for  a  wife  and  baby,  as  well  increases  his  comforta 
as  No.  1 ;  lie  must  Ije  ready  to  ^ive  up      And  this  then  is  what  I  would  say 

his  club,  his  ci),'ar-mercliaut,  iiib  mule  to  the  middle  and  professional  claMCSi 

society,  and  to  take  instea<l  t<»  that  eitlirr  give  your  daughters  mouev  or 

ample  substitute— a  good,  dear,  little  leaeli  them  a  trade  or  profession  hy 

wife.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  an  old  which  they  can  make  it  Our  philsa- 
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tliropista  juul  our  Quarterly  Reviewers 
write  pamphlets  mul  articles  about  the 
employincnt  of  wonien  of  the  working 
classee.  They  scarcely  need  them,  tliey 
do  learn  to  work.  But  no  one  thinks 
writing  fur  our  idle  uhisses.  No 
one  sees  how  fooliehly  the  danghtera 
of  business  and  professional  men  are 
1»rniight  \\\, — to  read  novels,  work  cro- 
chet, and  paint  potichomauie ;  no  one 
asks  whether  there  be  no  sphere  of 
work  for  them  to  fill,  and  thus  luako 
themselves  more  eiigiblo  wives  for 
businejJis  and  professional  men.  Yet 
it  luij^ht  be  80.  The  cares  ofahouse- 
hultl,  tlie  ciIuL-ation  of  cliildn  ?i  nrr  not 
80  all-absorbing  as  to  preclude  other 
work.  Too  often  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters dispense  with  these  cares  and 
tlirow  thiseducntion  u|»on  other  shoul- 
ders. Too  often  the  wife  whose  hus- 
band can  barely  support  her  dedines 
to  noimsh  her  owti  child  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  or  demands  agovemess  for 
it  when  growing  up.  The  wives  and 
daughtenofthemiddleelasshaYetime 
enough  to  make  calls,  to  gossip,  to  go 
to  parties,  to  work  in  Berlin-wool. 
Might  not  this  time  be  given  to  some 
occupation  which  would  increase  the 
huslmtid's  income  ?  Is  there  no  tield 
for  woman  }  I  believe  there  is  an  am- 
ple one,  and  that  the  help  meet  of 
man  is  expected  by  the  laws  of  life  to 
do  somethinj:  more  than  order  his  din- 
ner and  sew  buttons  on  lii^i  shirt.  I 
believe  it  isa  gross  radical  error  to  sup- 
[>o.so  tliat  woman  is  to  be  the  drcue 
and  man  the  working,'  bee,  though  I 
would  not  sec  men  and  women  follow 
the  exaniple  of  the  hive  further,  where 
the  female  labours  wliile  the  male  lies 

idle.  I  have  no  space  to  go  into  the 
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question  of  woman's  propr  wc)ik,  1  mt  T 
am  convinced  that  in  this  country  it  is 
wrongly  confined  to  the  nurture  of  her 
children.  It  ought,  I  am  confident,  to 
include  their  actual  support,  or  at  leant 
a  portion  of  it.  And  if  our  daughters 
were  tanght  to  help  out  the  incomes  of 
their  future  mates,  as  those  of  the 
lower  orders  are,  wc  should  have  as 
few  old  maids  and  old  bachelors  in 
Enffhind  as  elsewhere. 

Tlicre  is  one  other  way  of  meeting 
the  rlittirnlty,  namely,  by  providingfor 
our  dau^litcrs.  At  jirc^sent  it  is  only 
our  sons  wliom  we  care  to  put  forward 
and  we  leave  the  girls  to  clianee.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unjust.  Our  sons 
are  strong,  can  work  for  themselves, 
and  will  always  be  more  oriesi  in  re- 
qnisitiitn.  Our  daughters  are  we«k, 
antl  yet  we  give  them  no  aid,  w© 
teach  them  no  trade,  no  profession, 
and  we  apply  our  savings  not  to 
their  dowry,  but  to  pay  the  debts 
and  encuurage  the  sellish  extrava- 
gance of  onr  boys.  There  are  many 
facilities  for  mnviding  dowries  for 
daughters,  ana  the  insurance  otfirr.i 
can  tell  you  more  on  the  .^ibjcct  than 
I  can.  I  only  hope  that  the  next  gene- 
ration will  marry  early,  that  we  .<haH 
have  fewer  young  men  withering  in 
immoral  eeltbacy,  young  women 
blighteil  into  bitterness,  and  no  Mr. 
Maithus'  ghofit  throwing  hi.s  cap  up 
and  crowing  over  the  attaimncnt  of  his 
desires. 

Meanwhile  old-maidism  isaglorioua 
institution  of  this  country  ;  but,  like 
(///  our  glorious  iiLsti  tut  ions,  it  wants 
refi>v!niiig.  Suppose  the  **women  of 
England  "  undertake  it 
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TBS  WOSK-A-DAY  WOULD  OF  F&AliCK. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

BEroHK  we  deal  with  the  coiuhiua-  A  (Kfleuuidecieeof  ihegoTemment 

tious  of  French  working  men,  let  ne  eatablishee  each  Council  of  Findeiit 

S^oe  at  the  constitution  and  intlu-  men,  and  fixes  the  number  of  mem- 

ence  of  an  institution,  the  tendency  of  bers.    This  number  cannot  be  leas 

which  is  to  destroy  the  neceaaity  for  than  six,  exclusive  of  the  PresidcDt 

any  oombinatioiiB  whatever.  The  in-  and  Vice-president    Every  Council 

Btitution  to  which  we  reft  r  is  one  of  must  consist  of  an  equal  iiumV)tr  of 

arbitration — in  which  Avorking  men  workmen  and  masters — both  Pnideiit 

take  equal  place  with  cuiployers,  fur  masters  and  Pi  udcut  workmen  beuig 

the  arrangement  of  disputea.  elected  respectively  by  the  aggregate 

The  coinvils  of  Prud'hommes,  or  of  tlie  hudies  froni  -vvhii-h  tlieycma- 

Prudent  men,  which  exist  in  all  im-  uate.    Tlie  nutsters  elect  their  Pru- 

portaut  induatrial  centres  of  France,  d*  iit  representatives  at  a  private 

naye  heen  regarded  with  curiosity  for  meeting.   OverseeiB  and  jouin^yniea 

many  yearB  by  all  who  have  interested  als-i  elect  their  representatives  pro- 

themselves  in  the  relations  of  capital  tected  by  closed  doors.  To  vote  among 

and  labour.   I  have  been  at  much  the  masters,  a  man  must  be  tweali^- 

paina  to  examine  the  <^ration  of  five  yean  old,  in  the  first  place ;  m 

thrsp  (•('nM<  ns.  I  have  gnssiyjpcd  witli  the  serontl  place  he  must  have  been 

secretaiieti,  and  attended  sittings,  and  in  business  hve  years,  three  of  which 

I  have  consulted  aU  available  autho'  he  must  have  spent  in  the  area  to  be 

rities  on  the  subject    This  chapter,  governed  by  the  Prudent  men.  To 

then,  of  experiences  among  the  work-  vote  among  tlie  working  men,  a  man 

ing  chisaes  of  France,  will,  1  believe,  must  be  tive-and-twenty  years  of  age, 

be  especially  interesting  to  both  em-  and  must  have  been  a  workman  for 

f loyers  and  employed  in  Eni,'land  and  five  years,  three  of  which  he  mnr^t 

reland.  The  suhject  of  whieii  1  treat,  have  passed  within  the  jurisdiction  uf 

ig,  at  leaiit,  of  voat  iiiterebt;  and  mv  tlie  CounciL    Foremen  and  joumey- 

experiencea  may  be  of  use  to  the  a(l-  men  TOte  together.    The  mayor  of 

vocates  of  conciliatory  cnnrts.    ^'el•y  every  commune,  assisted  bv  two  a^- 

high  and  mighty  doctors  have  treated  sensors,  one  chosen  from  tlie  li^t  of 

the  constitution  of  French  Prudent  master  electors,  and  one  from  the  to' 

meiL    It  hajs  been  the  object  of  all  bouring  electors,  draws  up  an  elei  toral 

honest  (hx'tors  to  stren;rthen  this  eon-  list,  which  he  is  bound  to  send  to  tbe 

Btitution  for  the  good  of  employers  prefect  of  his  department  Tliis  elec- 

andemployed ;  whereaa  certain  quacks  toral  list  is  revised  by  the  authorities, 

have  tried  from  time  to  time,  to  and  returned  to  the  mayor.  Any 

weaken  our  friends  t]ie  Pi  udent  men,  ay<]>f*!ils  to  which  the  revisi»'n  loay 

and  give  them  over,  iHjund  hand  and  give  rise,  must  be  sent  in  witinu  ten 

foot,  to  the  mercy  of  the  minister  or  days  after  the  revision  is  conimum- 

Bovereign.    At  tlie  present  time  Pru-  cated  to  the  electors.    The  election* 

<lent  men  are  invit^'d  to  form  them-  are  hy  ballot,  under  the  eye  of  the 

selves  into  a  council, and  to  tlojuatiee  Justices  of  the  Peace.   If  theyotei 

among  miksters,  workmen, and  appren-  are  equal,  the  elder  candidate  isdc- 

ticefi— by  the  Imperial  Council  of  clarcil  to  he  elected.    Every  elector 

State,  on  the  recommendatiou  of  the  who  haa  reaelied  his  thirtieth  yeali 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  and  can  read  and  write,  is  an  eli^jiw* 

of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  or  the  candidate  to  sit  as  a  Pnulent  inJiu- 

Municipal  Council  of  the  district,  in  Uncertificated  Inmkmpti*,  men  wbo 

which  the  men  reside.   It  is  only  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  actSy  auu 

when  vast  mannifoctories.  mines,  or  foreigners,  cannot  be  eleetora 

workshops,  are-  collected  together,  Half  of  the  Prudent  men  retire 

that  th(>  Prudent  men  of  France  have  every'  three  years;  but  the  retiring 

been  called  upon  to  mediate  in  the  members  are  eligible  fwr  re-election, 

quanda  between  capital  and  labour.  The  Prudent  man  who  absents  hiffi' 
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aelf  from  the  justice-seat^  trithout  one  shilling.   I  have  described  the 

jrivin^  sufficient  ground  for  his  nb-  functions  of  the  little  Private  Con- 

Bence,  mav  be  put  aside  by  the  presi-  ciliation  Office,  or  Court   Here  the 

dent  An  the  Ooimdb  of  Pradent  large  majority  of  cues  ends.  Peace  ib 

men,  I  am  reminded,  may  bo  swept  ma<lpVH«t  ween  master  and  man  for  the 

from  thefaf^Rof  society  by  an  Imi)erial  small  <  harge  of  threepence, 

decree.  The  Becretary  to  the  Council  L€t  ujj  now  luaik  the  cost  of  an 

is  appointed  by  the  local  prefect,  on  appeal  to  theOenovI  Oonndl  Judg< 


But  we  now  turn  to  the  business  be  brief,  cannot  exceed  half-a-guinea! 

whicli  the  Frudciit  men  are  called  A  most  imposing  suit,  therefore,  ciin, 

upon  to  transact  The  quarrels  among  tmder  this  8}-stem,  be  enjoyed  at  a 

manufactnrrn"!  nn^l  artizans,  among  reasonalile  rate.    Law  becomes  the 

foremen  and  journeymen,  amon^  mas-  luxury  of  the  nullion.   The  payment 

Um  and  apprentices,  are  sent  before  of  tritnesses  is  excellently  arranged, 

the  Prudent  men,  that  justice  mav  be  Tlic  working  man,  called  as  a  witness, 

done,  and  done  cheaply  and  speedily,  in  paid  the  value  of  his  day's  labour  ; 

The  Prudent  men  have  power  to  im-  if  tie  have  to  tiud  a  substitute,  the 

prison  for  three  days,  bat  not  longer,  substitute  also  is  paid.  A  witness 

when  the  oflfence  i.s  likely  to  disturb  wlio  lias  no  calHnu'  is  paid  two  franca 

the  public  peace,  or  is  a  serious  faiilt  for  his  attendance.    Travellinir  ex- 


men  of  Fraiice  exercise  a  mnst  sn!u-  to  tlie  Heneral  Council  at  lialf-a- 
tary  moral  patronise  over  the  indus-  guinea,  I  do  not^  of  course,  take  into 
trial  community.  This  is,  naturally,  account  the  price  of  witnesses.  A 
amicable  patronage,  and  becomes  even  very  combatiTe  complainant  mav  have 
paternal  where  the  interests  of  the  troops  of  witnesses  tVoni  distant 
apOTeutices  are  concerned.  parts ;  but  the  Prudent  men  have 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  is  diBcretionary  powers  to  curb  expenses 
limited  to  the  men  and  masters  en-  in  this  direction.  Ct)inplaiiiants  and 
ir?»j»ed  in  tlie  industries  which  it  re-  d^fenilants  must  plead  lor  tlienisclve.i. 
presents,  and  from  which  it  has  been  learned  sergeants,  or  Q.C's  bob 
elected.  A  workman  belongs  to  the  up  before  the  Frudent  men  to  yenti- 
jurisdiction  in  Avhicli  lu-  works,  and  Lite  exi)eTi.-ivo  oratory,  at  the  costs  of 
not  to  that  in  wiiicli  he  lives.  The  (Icludi  d  clients.  Justice  sits  betwet^n 
Prudent  men  have  a  certain  latitude  man  and  man,  and  aaks  from  each  a 
allowed  them.  In  interpreting  the  version  of  the  cause  which  she  is 
law,  they  are  permitted  to  take  tlie  called  upon  to  settle, 
intentions  of  contracting  pjurties  into  All  judgments  are  signed  liy  the 
consideration.  They  respect  the  cub-  President  of  the  Council  aiul  tlie 
toms  of  workshops.  They  may  temper  Secretaiy.  Tliese  j  udgment^  may  be 
▼igorous  laws  with  mercy.  Essen-  put  into  execution  twenty  fnur  hotirs 
tially  equity  jud^jea,  they  hold  up  the  alter  they  have  been  signed.  The 
haliuioe  of  justice  tenderly  among  judgments  of  the  Qenend  Council 
their  own.  brethren.  They  are  the  arc  without  appeal,  if  the  capital  in- 
wise  men  of  their  ncighliourhood,  re-  volved  in  the  cause  docs  not  exceed 
cognised  by  their  neighbours  and  £8.  In  ciuies  involving  more  than 
equals  as  competent  to  make  just  .£8,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
awards,  and  honoiu^ble  enough  to  be  Chaml>er  of  Commerce;  but  the  ap- 
frce  from  malice  on  the  judgment-  peal  must  lie  made  within  three 
seat.  months  of  the  date  of  the  judgment. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  cause,  the  The  Prudent  men  may,  however, 

Prudent  men  are  most  respectful  and  order  instant  paj'ment  in  these  caseSi 

friendly  with  the  disputants.   Thu.s  a  to  the  extent  of  il8. 

complainant  first  visits  the  secretary  Defendants  who  fail  to  appear  after 

of  the  Council,  wlio  invites  the  de-  a  second  summons,  suffer  judgment 

fendant  to  appear  before  the  jirivate  to  go  by  default.    The  defaulter  may, 

conciliation  judges.  This  invitation  however,  enter  an  opposition  to  judg- 

costs  threepence.   Should  the  de-  ment  any  time  withm  three  days  of 

fendant  not  appear,  he  is  summoned  the  signature  of  sudi  judj^ent.  And 

fay  the  officer  of  the  court  at  a  oostof  here  the  Prudent  men  appear  in  their 


ment,  summons  servin.i^,  and  all ;  to 
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]>atenial  cliaracter.    T^et  us  BUpi>o5?<» 
t  liat  uti^jiiboura  or  friouila  of  the  de- 
faultercan  give  reasonable  proof  tliat 
he        not  hcanl  of  the  cau>e— that, 
ill  short,  he  hiw  not  received  the  two 
summonses  of  the  Council— in  tiiia 
case  the  time  for  oupasitioa  is  ex- 
temled    More,  ^liiml  l  the  ilofanlter 
fail  to  enter  an  u]>]>ositiuu  within  the 
legal  dehiy,  lie  may  be  beard,  if  he 
can  justify  his  nev^k-ct  by  unavoidable 
obstacles,  such,  for  instance,  aBserioiw 
illneaa.   How  sensible,  again,  are  the 
Pradent  men  in  the  matter  of  report- 
ing.   Tlieir  secretary  takes  notes  only 
whffc  the  deposition:?  maybe  required 
fur  ail  appeal.    Complainant  or  de- 
fendant may  take  exception  to  any 
Pni'lcnt  man  that  is  sitting;  on  the 
bench,  if  lie  can  show  that  the  m:in 
to  whom  he  objects,  is  interested  in 
the  cxse,  or  is  a  relation  of  one  of  the 
parties.     H:'!atiov. lieyond  the 
tender  one  of  eousiu-germau,  is  not  a 
liar  to  the  opinion  of  a  Prudent  man. 
IJiit  jealous  Justice  has  guarded  the 
interest.^  <.f  masters  and  men  still 
more  carefully  tliau  we  have  ^et  given 
her  credit  for.  Thne,  if  within  a  year 
before  the  cans.',  (Uie  of  the  parties  Jind 
o'lp  nf  the  Pni'l!  lit  men  had  been  on 
opposite  sides  in  a  criminal  trial — or, 
again,  if  the  Pradent  man  have  given 
an  >tlier  opinion  on  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  ('omplainant  or  defendant 
may  a^k  him  to  withdraw.  The 
Prudent  man  may,  however,  malcean 
appeal  to  the  Chamber  of  C<»rnmorre. 
This  appeal  muAt  be  decided  iipon 
within  thirteen  days.   Thus  the  rru- 
dent  man  has  two  daya  to  reply  to  the 
obieetinn«?  of  his  opponent ;  tnc  Pre- 
sident of  the  Couneii  u  allowed  three 
day»  to  aend  the  appeal  before  the 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  ;  and  thia 
{^linrnberiH  bound  to  irivf  its  dceision 
within  eigiit  days.   Tiie  Prudent  men 
are  also  h'able  to  proeecation  for 
fraud  or  colliwiDn. 

M.  Audiu'nnnr  rie -lares  that  a  simple 
])roceduj-e,  raj^id  decisions,  extrcmelv 
moilcnite  expenses,  are  merits  which 
belons-'tn  tins  juris4liction.  Tliat  jus- 
tice is  (lone,  and  rapidly  done,  by  these 
tiibuimis  composed  of  masters  and 
men,  I  have  idready  endeavoured  to 
p'-nve.  Tf  the  eve  (tf  an  incredulous 
reader  fall  upon  this  pa^e.  I  could  bid 
htm  turn  to  pa^e  166  or  the  ^'General 
Report  of  Auministration  of  Civil  and 
ri"^inT!ercii1  .TiT^ticein  Franc**,  for  the 
year  lh57. '    Tnere  he  will  find  a 
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tabular  record  of  the  doings  of  rarli 
CuuuciL    t>iuce  lbl>6,  the  Prudent 
men  of  France  hav^e  been  ^pradnally 
gaining  ground.   Working  men  liavr. 
taken  their  seats  ui)ou  the  lienrh  of  | 
Justice,  and  with  honour  to  iheir  ^ 
class.  They  have  Ixon  elevated  cren 
to  the  nmk  of  Vice  President.  Let 
us  only  think  of  the  regiment  of 
attorneys  who  must  have  cursed  tiic 
oondliati  ng  mann  ers  of  these  Prudent  i 
men.  witli  their  tnimpery  lettera  of 
invitation,  and  their  shiUIiDg  eum- 
mottsea. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  history 
and  operation  of  the  Courts  thus  c(»n- 
stituted.  I  have  given  the  reader  the 
rc^ilatiqns  by  which  the^  are  go- 
vei  iieil  /;/  t'.i'f,-n-^')  :  it  is  impossible  i 
for  him,  however,  tt)  compn^hcTid 
their  action,  ai.d  to  judge  of  their 
possible  good  effects,  without  having 
mii«?tercfr  the  series  of  checks  and 
counter-checks  by  which  they  har- 
monize the  op{>osing  iutei*ests  of 
capital  and  labour. 

The  French  Ooneiliution  Court",  or 
ConseildePrud'bommes  tiien,  aa  now. 
in  operation  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
cAher  industrial  centres  of  France, 
were  established  by  the  First  Na- 
poleon, in  the  year  l^tXL  But  there 
had  been  Prudent  men,  inveated  with 
power  as  arbitrators,  centuries  bef«»rc. 
King  R^nd  established  them  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  1452,  to  jicLtle  dispute;^  l»c- 
tween  fishermen  and  their  skippers. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  authorlzeu  J  lit' 
citizens  of  Lyons  to  appoint  such 
persons  to  settle  disputes  among  the 
merchants  who  frciiuented  the  fain 
of  Lyons.  Rut  these  Pru<icnt  men 
of  the  olden  time  were  little  nioro 
than  municipal  magistrates,  appoint- 
ed to  inspect  factories  and  workshops, 
and  to  enforce  nil  the  laws  to  winch 
industries  were  subjected.  Theiw 
magistrates  disappeared  in  the  stem 
of  the  first  Rcvdution,  leaving,'  the 
Prudent  fishermen  alone,  to  peri>etu- 
ate  the  race.  Ami  the  old  magisterial 
Bailors  maintained  their  rights  only 
boeau.sc  their  decisions  were  .spoken, 
and  never  written.  There  were  no 
records  of  fishermen's  justice  to 
destroy;  so  the  reToluttonaiy  tempest 
over  tlic  old  seamen  without 
touciung  their  brave  heads. 

That  which  is  fraternal  and  conei- 
liating,  andfoimdedonaatrong  sense 
of  jiwtice  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, in  the  CouncilB  of  Prudent  men 
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whicli  are  now  established  throughout 
France,  was  given  to  theni,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  year  1806.  Lyons,  the 
turbulent,  suggested  these  Councils  to 
be  the  mediating  power  between  em- 
ploycr  and  employed.  They  were  to 
De  littler  parliaments,  electf^l  jnintly 
by  ioumeyineu  and  ma8ter<>,m  which 
both  journeymen  and  mastera  were  to 
have  seats.  And  on  this  wise  princi- 
]>|p  -AT*'  the  fovir  Councils  of  Paris  now 
udmrniiiteriii^' justice  l»etweeu  master 
and  man  in  the  bu^y  Kue  de  la  Duu- 
ane.  Let  ns  j inline  of  them  by  the 
good  they  etiVet.  Let  us  see  them 
now.  soothing  the  ruffled  temper  of  a 
wasnerwoman;  and  now  holding  so- 
lemn councils  over  a  itreat  diBoideied 
industry. 

The  entnnoe  to  the  haU  of  Labonr'fl 
Courts  of  Justice  is  not  im]»o.sin^.  It 
is  a  simple  gateway,  like  tlie  entrance 
to  an  Englisli  boarding-school,  with  a 
black  sign  across,  upon  vrhidhVonmlt 
de  l^i'UfTJioininf.s  is  U'i,nbly  written. 
The  tricolor  llag  floating  alx>ve  is  the 
only  outward  token  of  the  Council's 
official  character.  Within,  in  a  long 
courtyard,  upon  an  attrnnafod  line  of 
benches  ranged  umlt  r  a  shed,  work- 
meUj  workwomen,  and  lUiisters,  are 
talkmg  rapidly,  and,  here  and  tnere^ 
angrily. 

At  the  foot  of  the  wide  staircaao 
stands  the  crier  of  the  Sapertor  Court, 
or  Court  of  Appeal,  in  pale  blue  uni- 
form. This  is  tilt!  house  belonfrinji:  to 
the  four  Conciliation  Couucilsof  Pans 
— ^namely,  the  Council  for  the  Metal 
Trades,  the  Council  for  the  Chemical 
Trades,  the  Council  for  the  Textile 
Fabric  Trades,  and  hwtly,  the  Council 
for  Iffisoellajieous  Industries.  And 
here,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  pri- 
vate Conciliation  Olhees. 

The  large  proportion  of  cases  is 
settled  in  private  court  In  1^^57  no 
less  than  49,1:37  cases  were  brought 
before  the  seventy -six  Conciliation 
Courts  of  France.  Of  these  cases 
29,431  were  settled  by  the  modest 
bench.  -  >Tisisting  of  one  master  and 
one  workman;  the  large  number  of 
10^13  cases  was  withdrawn;  and 
only  8,793  cases  were  carried  to  the 
great  or  General  Council. 

Some  of  the  causes, indeed  the  large 
majority  of  them,  are  insignificant — 
beneath  the  notice,  it  may  be,  of  the 
rennwiied  Mr  Briefless;  but  they  are 
aii-inipuruiut  to  the  humble  indivi- 
duals who  appear  in  them.  On  look- 
VOL.  LVL—lia  ccoxxxvi. 


ing  over  the  secretary's  official  reports 
of  cases  settled  in  the  Private  Cond- 
liatinn  Courts  of  Paris,  I  discovered 
that  the  washerwomen  of  the  French 
capital  are  a  peculiarly  quanelsome 
and  litigiou.s  race.  There  wa.s  onei(rave 
ca.sc  alxuit  a  tiannel  waistcoat,  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  long  report^  and 
in  which  the  poor  woman  got  a  judg- 
ment a<j:ain.st  a  customer,  who  trie<l 
to  make  her  respon.sihlefor  this  article. 
Quarrels  between  masters  and  appren- 
tices were  freipient ;  and  in  many  in- 
stance.s,  \\]\<-  re  the  ma.sters  were  proved 
to  have  behaved  badly,  agreements 
were  broken.  Then  there  were  dis- 
pute^  on  customs  of  trades  cm:  work- 
shops by  the  dodsen,  all  amicably 
settled. 

'*TheIaw,**  said  the  secretary  to  me, 

as  he  turned  over  his  neat  report- 
"the  law  takes  care  that  no  man  sliali 
beat  a  disadvantage  before  ourjudges, 
by  reason  of  his  poverty."  Thus,  if 
a  master,  Rumnioned  by  a  workman, 
does  not  ajipear,  he  is  compelled  to 
nay  for  the  day  the  workman  lias  lost. 
Nor  will  the  Councils  permit  masteifa 
tn  levy  fines,  for  frivolous  purposes, 
on  the  wages  of  nicu  and  woineti. 

The  reaaer  must  know  that  there 
is  a  grand  washerwoman's  holiday  in 
Paris,  at  Mid-Lent.  Then,  the  tub  is 
rolleci  aside,  and  the  finest  of  fine 
linen  is  donned,  and  the  dearest  of 
clear  starching  is  ostentatiously  pa- 
raded throuprh  the  streets,  upon  the 
ample  shoulders  of  the  laundry  ladies, 
in  a  line  of  elegant  open  carriages. 
For  this  h\u\\  festival  money  i.s  saved 
thronu'lumt  the  year.  A  certain  great 
laundry  chose  to  levy  one  <laily  penny 
upon  all  washerwomen,  to  be  spent 
upon  the  holiday.  SikMi  ru  s  thejjreat 
laundry's  business  fell  otl,  and  m;»ny 
women  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment Whereupon  they  appealed  to 
their  Council  of  Prudent  men,  to  have 
the  pennies  that  had  been  deducted 
from  their  wages,  given  up  to  them. 
The  great  lamidry  bowed  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Conciliation  Court,  the  de- 
cision being  that  the  pence  having 
•been  foreibhr  deducted,  for  an  extra- 
vagant and  frivoloua  pur{)ose,miiatbc 
given  Uack  to  tlie  prmr  women. 

More  iniporLai»t  luiittcrs  than  this 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  em- 

Sloyers  and  employed,  who  sit  as  in- 
ustrial  judges  in^  their  court-house. 
When  I  was  last  in  Paris,  that  great 
Parisian  industry,  viz.,  paper  printing, 
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in  greal  and  grato  MnunotioiL  wlieraat  the  eompliiiiaiit  nd  di- 

Th»  workmen  emploved  in  Uui  re-  fendant  plead — the  compkinant  <m 

nowTi^'d  Freuch  manufacture  are  very  the  President's  n<j:ht,  the  defendant 

highly  skilled ;  they  are,  in  fact,  ar-  on  his  left.  Behiuci  the  bar,  and  near 

tM  They  are  w)  powerful  that^eir  the  door,  an  rowa  of  hadced  aia^ 

employers  are  oompclled  to  submit  to  where  the  public,  and  persons  ialv* 
them  the  aeriee  of  patterns  that  are  ested  in  coses,  watch  or  waiL 
to  be  printed  in  tiie  cuauing  year.  Silence  is  prodAimed. 
with  the  priee  to  be  paid  per  yard  The  Preuaent  is  in  hia  ehair,  wift 
for  the  printiTiir  At  the  Lepinning  six  Prudent  men — three  masten and 
of  the  present  year  the  maatern^  priced  three  workmen — on  his  left  and 
patterns  were  submitted  to  the  men,  as  right.  Each  Prudent  man,  or  judg«, 
usual ;  and,  after  oartain  modifications  wears  a  silver  star,  ui>on  which  equity, 
of  price  had  been  aoeed  upon,  the  the  scales  of  justice,  and  tw<i  ohk«j>al 
men  consented  to  work  them*  Then  hands,  in  token  of  conciliation,  m 
the  masters  gave  money  that  the  set-  engraved.  They  are  middle-aged  men, 
tlemcnt  of  the  year's  work  might  be  and  befff  themselves  with  easy  dig- 
celebrated,  as  usual,  by  a  feast  The  nity.  The  President  is  an  elderly 
feast  eaten,  however,  and  the  work  person,  of  severe  miUtaiy  appearance. 
tUne  Gomei  the  men  dedared  that  About  to  he  judged  an  tlie  eaM 
thay  had  been  deceived  with  regard  which  the  Private  Conciliation  Court 
to  eertain  patterns,  and  refused  to  Im'Iow  has  not  been  able  to  settle, 
work.  They  had  recourse  at  once  l  iic  proportion  of  such  sent  fSrom  tije 
to  the  Conciliation  Court,  and  irhai  Conciliation  Court  to  thia  eout  ii 
I  left  Pairis  the  matter  was  in  a  fair  one  in  five. 

way  of  aniieable  settlement.  I  was  interested  in  two  or  three 

As  westill  turned  the  report  of  cases  cases  ;  one,  in  which  iustice  was  idr 

©»ar,  the  seoretAry  said  to  me  : —  mirably  a^mnietored  between  a  diq^ 

"  But  the  Imilding  trades — with  all  seller  and  a  poor  needlewoman,  and 

these  great  Paris  improvements —  another  in  whicii  a  man  claimed  » 

have  given  us  most  trouble.  Had  it  week's  wages,    ^'ow,  the  CoaBdh 

n  ot  been  for  our  Councils,  then  would  an  very  careful  to  protect  workicg 

have  been  serious  disturbances  ;  but  th'mi  nj^aijist  unjust  dismissal  from 

when  the  contending  parties  oncoget  work ;  and  where  it  is  the  custom- 

faniy  into  our  C^ciliation  Oflnoa,  as  amons  Ihe  Paris  tannara-^to  give 

their  differences  are  soon  adjusted."  the  worKman  a  week's  notice,  tue 

When,  however,  the  little  Concili-  Prudent  Tuen  enforce  this  notice  ks 

alien  Court  in  which  one  master  and  the  workman  from  the  employw* 

ana  man  ait  aa  arbitratora,  fiula  to  But  in  the  instance  when  the  vork- 

■ettle  a  dispute,  it  is  referred  to  the  man  claimed  a  week's  wages,  to  whicn 

General  or  Public  Council.  The  i^ravc  I  am  nderrin^',  it  appeared  that  tM 

official  in  sky-blue  directs  visitttrs  to  claimant  had  left  his  work  for  t*e 

thaGan6ralOouncilChamber,whither  days,  and  had  passed  these  two  days 

workman,  and  dapper  foremen,  and  in  wine  shops.    Anoth*"r  workman 

fhiny-hatted  masters,  together  with  had,  tlierefore,  been  put  in  hia 

troops  of  women  (the  employed  in  The  Council  indignantly  disnMM* 

anow-whita  cape,  the  ein];l()yei-8  in  the  oaae,  aaying,  "  no  man  of  hoDour 

vast  cirrmnference  of  chiudine)  are  daimed  wages  who  had  not  vs^ 

moving  briskly,  chattering  like  mon-  work." 

ki^  in  the  muUt  of  aomc  great  com-  Let  me  note,  in  closing  this  chapter 

mon  danger.  on  these  Fi  each  Courts  of  ConcilJS- 

The  public  court  is  a  spacious  tion,  that  out  of  the  ^i,793  quarretf 

apartment   It  is  a  chamber  disposed  reierred,  in  1&67,  from  the  pri^*** 

aomawhat  on  tha  plan  of  a  London  Conciliation  Courti  to  the  pahlj<^  ^' 

police  court :  a  vast  plain  room,  at  neral  Courts,  6,193  were  withdrawa 

the  farther  end  of  which  is  a  horse-  before  judjnuent  had  becnpronounfr 

shoe  table.   The  President's  chair  is  ed ;  that  2,i»76  cases  went  to  jiid^' 

In  the  centre  ;  and,  above  it  is  the  ment ;  tiiat  then  ware  threali 

bust  of  Napoleon  the  Third.    At  the  peal  in  52G  ea.scs,  and  that  only  W 

aides  of  the  room  are  two  ncjuare  appeals  to  tlie  superior  courts 

tables,  where  the  officials  arc  rauged.  actually  made.    FUty-four  app^** 

Oppoaita  tha  Fftsidant  ia  tha  Ur,  out  of  40,ooa  €MW  tmdl  Waw 
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£iircly  gather  from  this  fact  the  as- 
sumnce  that  French  masters  and 
French  workmen  sit  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat  with  fjood  effect  to  both 
employer  and  empluycd. 

From  Paris  let  us  turn  to  two  or 
three  of  tlie  great  industrial  centres 
of  France,  and  see  what  eti'ect  these 
Oondliation  Oourts  have  here.  Let 
UB  take  Lyons,  the  uTeat  silk  manu- 
facturing city.  lu  1857,  4.280  cases 
were  brought  before  the  Private  Con- 
oiiiation  Court ;  2,554  of  these  eases 
were  settled  in  this  court ;  672  cases 
were  withdra>vn  ;  1,054  cases  were 
carried  to  the  general  or  public  court, 
and  999  cases  were  withdrawn  before 
judgment  had  been  pronounced.  Of 
these  cases.  67 1  were  (jiuu  rels  between 
matiters  aud  apprentices  j  1,120  were 
diffi^nces  about  leaving  work ;  1,245 
were  differences  abnnt  wages  ;  1,521 
were  disputes  about  bad  work  ;  G24 
differences  on  the  quality  of  spinning 
between  overlookers  and  workmen, 
and  there  were  219  miscellaneous  cases. 
Out  of  all  these  cases  there  was  not 
a  single  appeal. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  centre  of 
French  cotton  manufactures — to  Ron- 
en.  Here  1,193  cases  were  brouglit 
before  the  Private  OoncUiation  Court 
Of  these,  775  were  .settled  in  private; 
373  cases  W(^re  witiidrinvii ;  44  case.s 
were  carried  to  tiie  General  Court,  and 
41  cases  were  withdrawn  before  judg- 
ment had  been  ])ronounced.  Of  these 
cases,  37  were  quarrels  between  mas- 
tera  and  apprentices  ;  379  were  dis- 
putes as  to  notice  for  leaving  work ; 
400  were  wj^w  quarrels ;  121  were 
about  defective  work  \  while  the  mis- 
cellaneous quarrels  wers  246.  Here, 
again,  there  was  not  a  single  appeal. 

Let  ua  now  c'limee  at  the  cloth 
manufacturers  td  Elboeuf.  Here  1,126 
eases  were  brought  before  the  Private 
Conciliation  Court ;  583  were  settled ; 
429  were  witlidrawn  ;  113  were  car- 
ried to  the  General  Council ;  and  70 
went  to  judgment  Of  these,  3  were 
ftpprentieeship  cases  ;  54qii"  ti  uisof 
leaviiii,'  work  ;  608  wage  (|u:nTels  ; 
there  were  137  quarrels  on  quality  of 
work ;  22  cases  were  disputes  between 
overlookers  and  operatives ;  an<l  there 
were  30l  miscellaneous  quarrels.  At 
Elboeuf,  out  of  the  1,125  cases  there 
were  two  appeals. 

T'lit  1  am  bound  to  add,  much  of 
the  success  of  these  remarkable  Couu- 
oils  is  due  to  the  high  chanicter  of 


the  French  working  classes.  Take 
the  lowest  and  most  deq>iB«d  eUss — 

the  French  rag-pickers— and  you  will 
find  a  curious  touch  of  dignity  in  the 
man  who  searches  the  gutters  at  night 
for  ra^js  and  refuse. 

Flaviiii:  set  before  the  reader  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  the 
French  Councils  of  Conciliation,  and 
having  shown  him  how  the  French 
workins^  classes  have  deserved  the 
honourable  judicial  position  in  which, 
they  have  been  placed,  I  may  now 
ask  where  is  the  objeetion—the  just 
objection — to  give  our  working  classes 
this  same  honoiu'abloposition  (  W hen 
the  Emperor  of  the  french  was  lately 
n^ked  by  a  high  spokesman  of  law- 
yers, to  reconsider  the  constitution  of 
the  Uonciliatioii  Courts,  he  replied,  in 
a  firm  voice,  "tliey  arc  good,  and  they, 
shall  remain,"  as  they  have  remain- 
ed,  doing  good  work  in  Denmark,  in 
Norway,  and  in  other  countries.  More, 
let  us  remember  that  so  far  hack  as 
1839,  we  considered  the  free  negroes 
of  Barbadoes  sutiicicntly  enlightened 
to  estahUsh  courts  of  reconciliation 
among  them. 

Tlio  importance  of  these  PrtuPhom* 
mu  lias  not,  we  repeat,  escaped  the 
present  Emperar  of  the  FrendL  Ha 
said  inhis  **Id^Napeltfoiiisnnes*' 

"  Industry  was  not  only  encouraged 
under  tlie  Kmpirc,  but  we  may  say  that, 
in  a  way,  industry  was  created.  Indus- 
try resched  an  extniordinary  (lcf;rcc  of 
prosperity  in  a  short  time.  When  the 
Emperor  8;dd  that  industry  was  a  new 
kina  of  propcrty«he expressed,  in  a  word, 
its  nature  and  its  importnTice.  The  spiril 
of  property  is,  by  nature,  encruaohinff 
and  exclusive.  Property  in  the  soil  had 
had  its  vassals  and  its  serfs.  The  Kcvo- 
iu'iiou  freed  the  land;  but  the  new  pro- 
perty in  industry,  increasing  daily,  had 
a  tcn  kncy  to  pass  through  the  same 
pha-*03  a«  property  in  land,  and  to  have 
also  its  vassals  and  serlb.  Napoleon  saw 
tins  teiidency;  .  .  .  and,  while  he 
prutcctud  masters,  he  never  forgot  the 
rights  of  the  workmen.  He  establidiad 
at  Lyt)n8,  and  later  in  other  mauutac- 
turiug  towns,a  council  of  Prudent  mcu— i 
yeritable  industrial  judges — set  ui>  to  ad- 
judicate upon  quarrels  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed." 

This  concession  has  tended  to  make 
a  vain  and  firivolouB  race  a  thrifty 
race ;  it  has  enabled  the  French  go- 
vernment to  set  workinj]^  men  upon 
the  judgment-seat,  beside  masters — 
men  and  masters  being  on  terms  fif 
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mutual  respect ;  it  h&&  helped  to  make 
Frendi  workmen  ft  sober  rao&  You 
mav  see  (h  iiiikrn  rag  pickers  any  day 
in  l^aris ;  but  you  uiust  make  a  very 
long  day's  jnunu  y,  imltf  d,  before  you 
will  come  acrons  a  dnmken  artisan. 
Self-reliant,  fmnk,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  remarkably  intelli|^Qt,  then,  the 
Freneh  workman  deserved  thatoottfi- 
dence  in  hi^  sense  of  justice  which 
the  First  NjiiM>le(»T  h'nvcd  when  he 
resolved  to  a*^  wiili  the  unhi^py 
strikes  of  Lyons. 

In  France  the  relations  between 
class  and  claims  between  employ  cr  and 
employed,  and  mistress  and  servant — 
are  freer  and  more  friendly  than  these 
relations  are  in  our  couTitry.  In 
France,  in  spite  of  the  present  form  of 

{foverninent — in  Bpite  of  the  love  of 
nzwy  whiefa  afflicts  ereiy  class  of 


the  community,  the  Revolution  which 
overthrew  Louis  the  Sixteenth  has 
left  n  ,  iiulelible  mark— a  respect  for 
the  able  man,  be  his  original  romiition 
the  most  obscure,  the  most  abject 
The  soldier  who  fights  his  way  from 
beliin'l  tlielwir  nt'  n  village  inn.  till  he 
gra^jM  the  baton  of  a  marshal;  the 
forlorn  peasant  boy  who  arrim  it 
Paris  with  a  five-franc  piece  in  hi« 
poeVt-r,  and  presently  finds  that  it  bii» 
giuwu  to  a  bank-note,  value  one  mil- 
lion—thepoor  girl  splendidly  mstcbwl 
—all  find  even  in  snow  adorin::  Paris 
a  welcome  hearty  and  sincere,  lu  the 
circles  to  which  they  rise.  The  pca- 
Sftnt-beeome  minister  Isnot  patronised 
as  a  parvenu.  The  working  nian,  be- 
come tlie  master,  or  patron  as  he  is 
called,  of  a  vast  establisliment,  takei 
nmk  acoocdiogly. 


BHA.WK  BUn. 

Af.B««irB  OF  KIbSSB. 

The  periotl  of  these  recollections  was  through  cftTistant  intercourse  with 

long  antecedent  to  the  invasions  of  dangers,  tliey  at  lust  bei^me  to  ^ 

polite  society  upon  the  simple  man-  miliarized  with  peril  that  thcytooned 

nen  and  customs  of  the  west  of  Ire-  lear.     Their  nmn.«oments  were  as 

land.   The  wuld  and  barren  scenery  simple  as  their  nursuits.  The  country 

of  that  portion  of  the  ooonty  of  Olsro  dance  on  the  vula^e  green,  the  don- 

which  forms  a  barrier  against  the  key  race,  or  bowling  match,  consti 

WftTes  of  the  Atlan  tic,  seemed  to  h  are  tuted  their  pdndpiil  sofooes  of  eiyiiy- 

eommunicated  to  the  inhabitants  ment. 

mneih  of  Its  own  Toiu;h  character.     For  a  conriderable  period  perioiii 

Uninitiated  in  those  wiles  which  at-  to  the  date  of  this  narrative  tnesehafl 
tend  the  increase  of  population  and  been  the  customary  hnbitt<  of  the  re- 
knowledge,  there  was  among  them  Butents  of  Kilkee.  Its  domestic  sect- 
little  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  Uieir  ery,  now  so  highly  prized,  was  then 
local  society,  dishonesty  wa.s  scarcely  hut  little  known  ;  its  extensive  strand 
known.  They  were  willing  to  con-  was  more  frecjucntly  used  as  a  nee- 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  each  other's  course  than  a  bathing  place.  Lilw 
wants,  and  always  ready  to  befriend  of  its  original  a})pearance  can  now  be 
the  needy.  Their  habits  were  those  trnf'r  l  :  tlir  mtr'il -s  illn^'c  -jrecii 
of  plain  fishermen.  Fearlessly  launch-  been  covered  with  buildings  lorsuw- 
ii^  their  comighs,  or  horse-ekin  ca-  mer  visitors ;  the  semicircuhur  bay 
noes,  when  the  weather  permitted,  which  then  presented  to  the  eye  bwt 
they  obtanicd  a  prerMrions  livelihood,  heritlier  and  wildness,  is nowaaornw 
Constant  a-ssociatiou  with  the  steep  witii  lodges  of  eveiy  shape  and  sin. 
and  rugged  ftoe  of  the  precipices  bad  There  are  few  occnrrences  in  flV- 
rendered  them  daring.  Accustomed  man  life  which  press  more  hoavilT 
to  follow  the  Kcal  into  his  hiding-  the  heart  than  the  change  we  som^ 
places,  agtiity  and  streugtlt  were  ciu-  times  witness  in  places  which  has 
livated  in  them.  It  was  their  wont  been  the  scenes  of  youthfid  eqjoy- 
to  scale  the  cliffs  in  seardi  of  the  sea-  mcnt.  Wc  sigh  over  the  siiuplit^i^J' 
fowl's  nest ;  and  to  descend  when  the  of  our  former  i»ursuits,  and  the  wreck 
retiring  sea  had  left  the  seal  asleep  of  the  scenes  where  they  occurreflj 
on  the  benches  of  the  cayero ;  so  that  How  vividly  do  we  recal  the  nataiv 
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wildiiess  of  tlio  scenery  of  Shawn 
Buie  s  exploiu,  uow  for  ever  defaced, 
or  the  iimooenoe  of  the  inhabitants 
BOW  nho  nmliscoverable. 

Among  other  evil  consequences,  at 
first,  from  increasing  social  inter- 
ooane^  the  Dractioe  of  smugglinff  for 
Rome  time  ncM  a  jirrtinincnt  place. 
It  had  just  been  iutroiluced  at  the 
period  m  Shawn  Buie's  histoiy.  Pre- 
▼ioBB  to  that  tame,  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  coast  kept  vessels  of 
every  description  aloof.  None  ven- 
tnred  near  enough  even  to  recon- 
noitre ;  and  the  IJxcise  department 
cnnsidcred  theexpen-r  nf  an  e.staVdish- 
ment  of  police  to  be  ati  uunecesjiary 
demand  on  government  funds.  Th» 
was  natunil,  ronsidi  riM_'  tl»e  appear- 
ance of  the  shore,  wiiich  for  miles  to- 
gether presented  an  unbroken  extent 
of  precipitous  rock  elevated  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  ft-et  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  The  indentations 
on  its  breast^  the  caserns  sad  onseks, 
fonned  by  projectin|^  firagments  toni 
fi  Mui  the  |>ai"pnt  eliff  )>y  j^nmc  irreat 
couvultoion  of  nature,  wcie  lust  to  tlio 
eye  at  the  distance  to  which  vessels 
▼entured  to  approach  ;  and,  indeed, 
coiild  they  have  been  more  narrowly 
iriHpected,  they  would  not  have  fur- 
nished a  much  greater  inducement  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  tliem, 
as  in  almost  every  instance  they  are 

auite  as  inaccessible  as  the  per^n- 
ieuhir  cliff  itself.  These  excavations 
from  the  jrreat  body  of  the  land  raufc, 
in  many  instances,  appearances  the 
most  romantic  Their  Tariatiotis  are 
fiuitastic,  producing  endless  alterna- 
tions in  lieight,  depth,  width,  and 
prominence,  iincouragiug  the  curi- 
ons  wanderer  into  situations  at  one 
time  perfectly  safe  of  approach,  at 
another  dan!j:erou!!  in  the  extreme. 

Among  several  of  these  mighty 
fragmento  which  lie  scattered  through 
the  waters  of  the  coast,  and  whi(!h 
bear,  deservedly,  in  many  instances, 
the  name  of  "  ishmds,"  one  holds  a 
prominent  rank,  both  on  account  of 
its  size  and  hist^iry.  Tt  stands  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  land,  in  height 
about  three  hundred  feet,  and  to  all 
appearance,  on  every  side,  qmte  per- 
l>eudiciil:ir  It  is  said  to  occupy  the 
space  ot  about  one  acre.  Its  suri'ace 
supplies  a  few  sheep  with  nasturage, 
and  the  shelter  of  two  small  huts  into 
which  they  may  retire,  either  at 
night  or  during  inclement  weather. 


Buie.  m 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  a  monk  who  was  con- 
demned to  live  there  as  a  penalty  for 
some  dreadful  crime,  of  which  he  had 
been  falsely  accused,  and  that  the 
rock  was  wont  to  rise  in  height  dur- 
ing very  storray  weather,  in  order  to 
keep  tlie  holy  man  fmm  the  effects 
of  the  dasliiug  sea :  and  subside  a^ain 
as  a  calm  approached.  Thathehved 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years ; 
and  suddenly  di.^appeared,  leaving  no 
traces  of  any  remains  1[)ehind  him. 
The  name  of  Bishop's  Iskud  has  ac- 
cord ingly  been  attached  to  it. 

Exactly  op]>osite  Bishop' h  Inland 
are  two  caveruii,  the  entrances  to 
which  cannot  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred tVi  t  in  lu  ii^'ht,  and  fifty  in  widtlL 
Their  depth  we  never  penetrated. 
Close  to  these  caverns,  at  the  north- 
em  side,  there  is  a  st^p  and  danger- 
ous path,  which  f -w  venture  to  de- 
scend, leading  to  a  small  nook  into 
which  the  sea  calmly  roUs,  broken  in 
its  swell  by  a  narrow  entrance.  This 
little  nook  leads  to  a  grotto,  worn  out 
of  the  rock  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  wave,  returning  with  every  tide, 
which  expand^*,  as  you  advance,  into 
a  large  roomy  place,  well  adaptetl  as 
jm  occasional  asylum  for  sciils  or 
smugglers.  A  cormgh  or  small  boat 
could  safely  unload  her  cargo  here  ; 
and  by  means  of  ropes  could  have  it 
conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the  cliflt 
At  the  same  time,  the  descent  is  both 
peril  nus  and  well  con  cea  1  ed  f  rom  above. 
A  small  riTulet,  flowing  from  a  bay 
three  miles  distant^  has  formed  for  it- 
self a  little  channel  to  the  edge  of  the 
eliff,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  de- 
scent is  first  couuneuced ;  but  instead 
of  direefcing  its  coufse  along  the  path, 
it  discharges  its  waters  directly  over 
the  rock  ;  and  thus  cfmceals  the  de- 
scent from  anv  but  uu  accustomed  or 
a  very  dose  ODserver. 

I  was  ascending  this  path  one 
afternoon,  in  the  autumn  of  181 — . 
The  weather  had  been  for  several 
weeks  very  warm,  and  the  short  dry 
grass  whidi  lined  the  edge  of  the 
clifis  had  become  smootband  slippery. 
The  face  of  the  rodk  firontiog  Bishop  s 
Island  contains  a  kind  of  crumbling 
slaty  soil,  which  jiclds  under  the  feet, 
and  frequently  renders  the  descent  or 
ascent  of  such  places  any  thing  but 
easy  or  safe.  I  had  taken  on  my 
shoes  to  use  my  feet  ns  Imnd.s,  and 
hud  nearly  ascended  hall-way  up  this 
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lyinfi^  as  close  to  the  ground  as  you  here ?  Faix,  an  you  haveabould 

pombie,  and  carefully  examining  foot,  anyhow.  Let  me  now  tell  you  for 

every  spot  before  trusting  my  weight  wanst,  ni  ver  again  let  the  sole  of  yo© 

to  it;  when,  on  taking  a  sufMcn  turn  foot  ki.ss  the  fat  e  of  t\m  ma^l,  mlm 

upwardsy  for  the  fii-st  time  1  per-  you  want  to  make  food  for  the  diven 

•eired  a  man  watching  me  with  in-  amonor  stones  below." 

tense  anxiety.  He  hiul  recognised  me  So  saying  he  threw  himself  on  his 

before  I  had  observed  liim,  and  for  hands  and  knees,  and  feet  foremost, 


some  reason  Imd  remained  stationary   descended  the  path  with  a 
until  I  reache<l  the  spot  where  he  of  celerity  whien  I  ahoold  hare  ooa- 

stood  As  I  had  resided  for  some  sidernl  utt^ly  impracticable  half  to 
time  in  the  \illage.  nml  Iweii  in  tlie    li.iur  brfure. 

constant  habit  of  rambling  far  arouud  For  a  considerable  time  I  kept 
the  country,  I  felt  rather  surprised,  aloof  fh>m  the  scene  of  this  alsm. 

and  by  no  means  pleased  to  be  in  the   Almost  amonth  had  elapsed  from  the 
power  of  a  perf  ect  stranger,  wlio  wa«   period  of  this  occurrence,  w  hen  the 
■canning  me  with  a  countenance  not  village  was  tlirown  into  a  state  cS 
expressive  ofkindness  or  good  will.  He  much  excitement    A  Tillage  danoe 
could  with  one  stamp  of  his  fn,  . t  have   was  held  on  the  u:rcen,  one  Sunday 
loosened  so  much  oi  the  soil  aijove   afternoon.    Around  Neile,  the  piper, 
as  wonld  have  precipitated  me  into  the  were  gatlicred  boys  and  girls,  young 
sea  below,  without  the  power  of  re-  men  and  niaiden8,"whilc  the  favourite 
incdv,  or  the  chance  of  his  ever  be-   lass  of  the  village  was  dincing  with 
ing  detected.   However,  being  igno-  a  gentleman,  wiio  had  lately  arrived, 
rant  of  any  reason  for  anger  on  his  All  was  mirth  {m<l  gaiety,  when  sod- 
part,  I  proceeded  with  tlic  intention  denly  a  man  was  observed  running 
of  passing  him  peaceal)!y.    He  eon-   at  the  top  of  his  speed  from  the  di- 
tinued  gazin<|  at  me  silently  until  rectiou  of  Skiah.   The  dance  ceased. 
I  approached  him ;  then  quietly  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him.  He 
turned  and  beran  to  ascend.  When  was  covered  with  sweat  and  dust 
he  had  reached  the  top  of  the  diff,      "Boys,  can  anyof  yees  pave  met" 
p  jniooiled  a  Bmall  rope  which  he  cried  lie,  dashing  in  among  us,  and 
held  in  his  Iiand,  and  throwing  it  wiping  off  the  sweat  from  his  fine- 
down  assisted  me  considerably  in  tlie   head  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
ascent  ^  I  had  now  an  oi)portunity    *'  Holv  Virgin,  can't  one  of  yees  hide 
Of  scrutinizing  him  more  accurately,   me/  The  poliss  arc  after  me,  and  I'll 
He  was  ill-made  ;  not  above  five  feet  be  kilt,  if  yees  don't  help  me !" 
four  or  five  ;  had  bad  legs,  awkward      "Run  to  the  rocks,"  cried  out  sevcrftl 
arms,  and  one  shoulder  higher  than   voices  at  on.  e.  ]>ointing  to  the  ledge 
the  other;  his  hair  was  red  and  at  the  .southern  side, 
shaggy ;  his  eyes  small  and  grey ;  his      "  Tim,  your  sowl,"  cried  one  to  a 
no.^e  lonfT,  and  much  turned  to  one    little  fellow,  "Tim,  .^how  \he  poor 
^^f  }  an^l  his  hm  compressed.    He  fellow  the  way  to  the  Hag  s  Hole; 
woie  a  hat  without  a  crown,  tied  and  Tim"— here  he  whispered  wine- 
round  with  a  string;  a  large  nisty  thing  in  the  child's  ear;  and  in  a 
meze  coat ;  knee-breechesunbuttoucd   moment  afterwards  they  both  started 
at  the  knees;  and  not  any  shoes  or  oflfat  aslingtrottowards  the  left  linnd 
stockings.   He  had  the  above  men-  diff.    The  fugitive  had  out-stripi  •  i 
tioned  coil  of  slight  rope  in  his  hand,   his  pursuers  more  than  he  calculated, 
but  no  weapon  of  any  kind.    When   for  he  was  far  out  of  sight  Ix^fore  they 
had  mutually  surveyed  each  other,  arrived.   The  dance,  of  course,  had 
I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  broken  up,  and  the  pwty  separated, 
assisting  me  to  the  top  of  the  pred-  either  to  talk  over  the  matter,  or  to 
pice.  ^  turn  to  other  ainu.sement.s,  when  t^o 

He  looked  fct  an  instant,  and  then  policemen  entered  the  village,  and 
J  Degan  to  search  for  their  man, 

ITaunder-an-age  ;  but  if  it  was  not  Every  place  where  it  was  thoucht 
RjT  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  green  possible  that  he  could  be  concealed 
iMf  which  yon  have  in  your  hat,  but  was  examined.  Inquiries  were  made, 
it  is  I  would  have  made  a  borroch  of  but  all  to  no  effect,  fop  the  vilUgers 
you  before  you  would  have  felt  it  it-  either  profes.sed  ignorance  or  refused 
self.   But  what  the  dickins  brought  to  give  information.   The  rocks  were 
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tried  over  and  over  again;  every 
nook,  every  grotto,  the  ledges  o£  the 
amphittieatre  were  searched,  even  by 
torchlight,  but  fruitlessly  ;  and  Inte 
at  night  the  police  came  back,  profes- 
sing their  intention  of  returning  to 
Kifrush  on  t!ie  following  day. 

On  the  sucoeeding  Tuesday,  about 
six  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  I  took 
my  hand-line  and  went  to  a  favourite 
spot  on  the  clift'  to  fish  for  braeme. 
The  evening  was  the  close  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  days  which  had  ujiijcared 
that  season.  Ihe  cool  sea-breeze  so 
refreshing  nftcr  the  mid-day  heat, 
gently  ripolcfl  the  waters  beneath  ; 
and  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  descended 
mpidly,  as  if  anxious  to  cool  itself  in 
the  mighty  ocean.  Having  b^  eii  suc- 
cessful with  my  baits,  I  lay  down 
npton  the  grassy  cdj^  of  the  rock  to 
eiyoy  the  luxury  of  the  hoiu*.  The 
evening  shades  had  far  advanced  Iw- 
forc  I  rose  to  return  home.  When 
in  the  act  of  drawing  up  the  hand- 

line,  I  stooped  over  the  eliff  to  sec 
what  prevented  its  yielding,  f(  .r  it  had 
caught  in  some  projection  of  the  face 
of  the  clifl^  when  I  perceived  a  canoe 
with  four  men,  Bteaiini^  beneath  the 
land  as  close  to  the  shore  as  safety 
would  permit,  and  atlvancing  iu  the 
direction  of  Bishop's  Island.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour;  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  boat,  usually  only  oc- 
cnpied  h^  two ;  their  distance  from 
any  landmg  place  ;  and  the  cautious 
manner  in  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing, impressed  me  forcibly  with  the 
idea  tliat  all  was  not  as  it  ou^ht  to  he. 
Idle  persons  are  always  nietidling  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  them  ; 
and  being  young  and  tolerably  active, 
and  my  own  master,  I  resolved  at 
once  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
aficertaiu,  if  posBibh',  their  <^bjei-t. 

After  some  cilbrts  to  dissengage  the 
line,  I  waii  at  last  compelled  to 
break  it.  C(»ilin!»  up  the  remainder, 
I  followed  the  boat,  which  had  made 
isonsidemhle  progress  before  I  could 
eome  up  with  it  Tkm  line  of  ooost 
is  most  danfjerous  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  it  The  ceiling  of 
Old  caremS  which  advance  ftr  mto 
the  land  have,  in  many  instances, 
fallen  in  and  left  long  narrow  chasms, 
which  a  person  often  com^  upon 
suddenly,  not  observing  them  until 
he  is  almost  stepping  into  the  dejith 
beneath.  These  clefts  sometimes  ex- 
tend nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 


are  so  numerous,  that  what  would 
appear  at  first  to  be  a  walk  of  only 
one  mile,  is  by  this  means  prolonged 

to  two  or  three.  It  may  then  be 
easily  understood  how  much  more 

fnicklv  the  canoe  would  advance  than 
could  without  considerable  exer- 
tion. The  darkness  which  had  by 
this  time  much  advanced  increased 
the  difficulty.  I  traced  the  boat, 
however,  to  very  uearBisliop's  Island. 
There  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and 
apparently  listened  attentively  to  as- 
eertainifany sound wasnear.  Tbeyfre- 

3uentlystoni[ied  over  to  whifper,  iheir 
ark  figures.percei ved  a^iinst  t  lie  clear 
bright  »ea^  apj)roaching  each  other  at 
intervals  and  rece*  ling  agai  n.  All  was 
so  still  that  nothing?  could  be  heard 
but  the  rippling  of  the  waters  against 
the  rocks  oelow.  At  length  a  sound 
which  resembled  the  hamnierin;^  of 
a  flint  with  a  knife  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  they  looked  towards 
the  before  mentioned  deecent  to  the 
cavern  oppo.site  the  ishmd  several 
times  with  apparent  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty. They  tlien  commenced 
steering  toimrds  it ;  and  I  imme- 
diately hastened  to  it,  hoping  in  the 
darkness  to  escape  observation.  I 
succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in 
reaching  the  turning  point  of  the  path, 
wlier(i  it  may  be  remembered  that  I 
first  met  with  the  man  of  the  high 
shoulder,  when,  suddenly,  I  saw  two 
persons,  about  ten  yards  beneath, 
stooping  over  the  projeeting  frag- 
ment of  the  cliff.  This  sight  at  once 
stopped  my  progress.  I  stood  pe- 
trineil.  While  I  was  thns  (leli^n  r 
ating,  my  strength  and  courage  ooz- 
ing away,  I  was  roused  by  one  of 
the  men  seidng  hold  of  the  other  by 
the  arm,  and  saying  in  a  load  whis- 
per— 

"  Shawn,  it  is  the  divil's  work  in- 
tirely  ;  we  had  best  give  over !" 

"What  do  you  mane  V  rerjlied  the 
other.  "  Is  it  cod-livered  ye  re  grow- 
ing V* 

^  Why,Shawn,  to  tellyoii  Oie  truth, 

I  cannot  mnrtlier  Vm  in  cool  blood* 
It  is  the  divil's  work  out  an'  out !" 
"lliunder-an-age,  but  that's  a  fine 

thing  anyhow.  Murther,  in  troth, 
in  rnol  blood  !  An  will  yees  tell  me 
what  are  they  going  to  do  to  us,  if  it 
isn*t  to  mnrtner  us  all,  an  more  of  ns 

than  they  arp  Will  they  not  shoot 
them  below  in  the  cave  that  is  trust- 
ing to  ourselves  to  save  em.  The 
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divU  a  bit  of  oue  of  tlicm  but  shall 
deep  sweet  and  aisy  in  the  bottom  of 
the  say  tl  li s  1 1  tossed  night !  An'  shure 
the^  cau  bhoot  the  ashes  wid  their 
visfiK  if  ther  want  work  for  'em. 
Whisht,  whisht  I"  said  he,  seizing  the 
other  SIB  if  to  liold  him  biu-k,  as  the 
latter  struggled  as  much  as  his  posi- 
tion wottldpermit  him. 

"Wlii-^lit^  whisht,  I  tell  yees ;  do 
yees  want  to  make  'em  shoot  us  at 
wanst,  iium  alive  ?  Let  me  alone,  I 
tell  yees  ;  I  will  do  it." 

And,  witli  .1  kick  of  liis  foot,  he 
sent  a  lar;;e  Iragmcnt  of  tlie  rock 
headlong  down  the  prccijace. 

I  acareely  had  well  seen  what 
was  done,  ore  a  shriek  from  below 
told  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  boat ; 
•  ciy  or  two  for  heh>,  and  all  was  si- 
lent as  the  night,  while  the  two  men 
turned  to  dcscnul  tlie  path. 

Partly  fix>m  horror,  and  partly  from 
fnght,  I  loBt  the  reoollemou  of  my 
situation,  and  uttered  an  iaToluntary 
groan.  So  unexpected  a  somid,  in 
auch  a  place,  produced  an  alarming 
effeot  upon  my  auditors.  Whether  it 
WiOs  nompnnrtion  for  the  r  ]  which 
had  seized  the  i:uilty  pair,  or  terror, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  I 
cannot  now  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  tlif'v  f?tooa  motionlt  sf!  for  upwards 
of  a  mmute.  By  lying  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  I  succeeded 
in  eacaping  their  sight  Thev  stood 
for  a  time  utterly  confounded.  En- 
couraged by  the  eticct  which  it  pro- 
duceo,  and  now  ao  far  ecdleeted  as  to 

ferceivc  the  danger  of  my  poaition, 
repeated  the  ^oan,  with  a  nmre 
mournful,  aud  ut  the  same  time  less 
n&toral  tone. 

"Blesfied  Viri^dii,  save  us!"  said 
Shawn's  companion,  dreadfully  alann> 
ed. 

"What  are  yees  frightened  at  I" 

said  the  otlier,  evidently  as  much 
terntied,  l)Ut  endeavouring  to  liravo 
it  out  ''Are  yees  a  divil  or  a  christhaii 
— ^tell  us  that  ]"  said  he,  roaring  out, 
trying  with  the  effort  to  drown  hia 
fears. 

I  then  collected  all  my  eneraica^  and 
uttered  one  of  the  most  imeatllllT  and 
violent  shrieks  that  was  ever  heard 
under  similar  circumatanoea.  The  ef- 
fect was  inatantaneouB ;  the  next  mo- 
ment saw  them  sliding,  or  rather  roll- 
ing down  the  pathway,  and  allowing 
me  tic^e  sufficient  to  escape  in  periect 
safety. 


Uy  first  determlaa^  was  to  hart- 
en  back,  and  rouse  the  Tillags; 

upon  second  thoughts,  it  appeared  ad- 
visable to  act  more  cautiously.  I 
proceeded,  therefore,  in  all  haste, to' 

the  house  of  a  respectable  resident  at 
Kilkee,  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
there  for  some  years,  and  was  well 
aoqoainted  with  the  localities,  and 
most  of  the  characters,  in  tlie  neitth- 
bourhood.  I  roiiwd  him  out  of  nii 
bed  ut  twelve  o'clock,  before  whid 
hour  I  could  not  reach  his  house,  ow- 
ing to  the  darkness  of  the  niiLht,  find 
the  caution  necestjary  in  finding  my 
way.  He  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  then  for  a  moment  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought. 

"  I  will  lay  mv  life  for  it,  thatthc 
fellow  you  speak  of  is  Shawn  Bu^ 
the  celebrated  murderer  of  Catherine 
Delaney.  He  has  been  missing  for 
some  years,  ever  aiucc  that  occur- 
rence, and  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
he  has  returned." 

"I  think,  sir,"  I  replied,  "that  yon 
are  right ;  for  his  amwiate  several 
times  re[)eated  the  name  of  Shawn, 
wiiich  T  distinctly  overheard.  Whit 
kind  of  a  looking  jnu  son  \^  he  I* 

"lie  id  rather  it  reiimrkHble  looUl« 
man  :  badly  made,  crooked  noee,  ami 
cu^^cdwith  n  most  atTOcious expres- 
sion of  cuuuteuauce."  ,  . 

'*  I  am  sure,  then,  that  he  is  the 

?erson,  and  that  I  have  seen  him. 
then  related  to  liim  my  inten'iew 
with  the  stranger  on  the  pathway  a 
short  time  before. 

"  He  is  the  very  man ;  and  a  more 
villainous  niffian  never  drew  breatii. 
hut  what  was  the  green  leaf  he  spoke 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  leaf  of  pabn,  which 
my  serviint  put  in  my  hat  on  the  pre- 
viuoii  Sundav,  and  I  partly  forgot, 
and  partly  did  not  care,  to  .lenuyv^ 
it." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  liaJ 
aa  narrow  an  escape  Oii  most  of  your 
liiends  ;  for  if  he  suspected  that  v*^" 
were  likely  to  have  discovered 
hiding-place,  he  would  as  soon  have 
hurl^  you  from  the  path,  «»  w 
did  the  lock  you  mention.  But 
must  not  lose  our  time,  for  be  w  * 
crafty  devil,  and  as  plentifully  storea 
withreaonrcesasawoodfoz.  CoaMi 
we  roust  get  some  hdb  I" 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  hoosj 
of  several  friends,  until  we  had  w* 
leoted  a  condaye  of  eight,  and  w 
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down  to  consider  what  was  bciit  tu 
be  done.  After  some  dt  liberation,  we 
resolved  to  send  to  Kih-iish  for  iruli- 
tttry  aid ;  then  to  arm  ourselves,  and 
with  our  servants,  to  hasten  to  the 
gpot,  and  keep  a  anarp  look  out,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  escape.  It  was  doubtful, 
however,  that  he  would  not  have 
kft  the  place  More  we  arrived  ;  but 
we  aent  inatnictions  to  the  military  to 
examine  every  house  on  their  way 
within  three  miles  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  to  proceed  as  eautioaaly, 
and  with  as  nuich  celerity,  as  the  na- 
turr  of  tlic  circumstances  might  allow. 

It  wiis  two  o'clock  before  we  reach- 
ed otir  destination ;  we  had  proceeded 
very  silently,  stoj. jmr^  ncrnsionally 
to  obser\'e  whether  we  could  distin- 
guish sounds  of  any  kind ;  andseveiul 
times  turninc;  to  the  c<lge  of  the  cliff 
to  ascertain  if  any  boMts  were  visible 
on  the  sea.  The  morning  s  light  was 
just  dawning  when  we  aiTivcd ;  but 
neither  uij  1  of  voice  nor  footst<  p 
was  to  be  hr;vri1.  or  boat  to  be  seen, 
or  human  ti«'ure  on  the  clitfs ;  all  was 
as  still  aa  death,  ex(;ei>t  wlicn  the 
whispers  of  our  own  voices  disturbed 
the  morning  cdn!  For  a  moment  it 
was  thought  tlmi  a  figure  of  a  wo- 
man was  seen  darting  under  one  of 
the  cliffs,  near  the  I'uOinc;  hole  ;  but 
so  nipid  was  tln^  motion,  and  so  uu- 
cerluiu  the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time,  such  seemed  to  be  the  precarioua 
I)08ition  of  a  ]iet-s»>n  in  tiuit  jilare, 
that  we  concluded  the  whole  to  be 
merely  the  effect  of  imagination. 

Having  posted  our  little  party  at 
different  i)t>ints  on  tlie  line  of  the 
ciiti's,  we  waitcil  at  the  head  of  the 
pathway  kiuling  to  the  cavern  for  the 
approach  of  the  military. 

After  8])ending  about  tliicc  linurs 
in  feverish  expeetation,  having  risen 
for  alx3Ut  the  sixth  tune  to  refresh 
my  limbs  and  my  head  in  the  cool 
breeze,  I  spied  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
proach of  the  milit^l^y.  Thcv  were 
coming  by  a  line  of  road  considerably 
tit  rfi(  left  nf  the  village,  ami  were 
bringing  with  them  a  stranger,  apj^a- 
rcntly  in  the  character  of  a  guide. 
Our  messenger  was  also  with  them. 
After  the  usual  sidntation.^.  their  of- 
ficer informed  us,  that  they  hud 
searched  every  house  on  their  way, 
where  they  thought  it  pcvssible  that 
the  object  of  our  pursuit  could  be 
lurking ;  tluit  they  were  not  able  to 
diiBGover  any  traces  of  him ;  and  bad 
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laied  the  stranger  to  lead  them  to 
the  place  of  rendesvooa.  Some  ad* 

vised  to  pronire  boats,  and  go  round 
to  the  front  of  the  cavern  by  sea ; 
others,  that  we  sliould  descend  at 
once  by  the  pathway,  down  which 
the  guide  profc'-'Ml  his  utter  inability 
to  lead  them.  Alter  some  discussion, 
it  was  proftosed  that  I  should  act  as 
leader,  which  my  pride  prevented  me 
from  refusing  ;  nl though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  s{)ecimen  which  I  had  en- 
joyed that  night  of  the  honour  to  be 
derived  fn  in  .^ueh  an  expedition  did 
not  mueh  encounit'*'  mo.  To  decline, 
however,  would  nave  argued  cow- 
anlice. 

But  how  were  we  to  be  arraufjed  ? 
My  knowledge  of  the  k)ealities  about 
here  now  came  to  my  assistance.  I 
remember  I  that  there  was  a  pro- 
jecting rock  al>out  a  pistol-shot  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  from 
which  it  could  be  distinctly  covered, 
large  enou^di  to  allow  one  man  to 
stand  uj)on  it,  and  which,  provided 
he  coulu  maintain  himself  in  the  po- 
sition with  one  hand,  would  enable 
him  to  ol>fterve  distinctly  tlie  pro- 
ceedings below,  and  to  fire  uj»on  any 
I)erson  comingout  of  it  with  a  pistol 
or  carbine.  The  question  wa.-?  then, 
who  would  venture  there  i  The  oflicer 
could  not  leave  his  men.  After  .some 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  31  r. 
R  ,  a  young  gentleman  of  consid- 
erable activity  and  luulily  strength, 
who  had  joined  our  [>arty  on  the  even- 
ing before,  should  undertake  it  Some 
presence  of  mind  and  coolness,  as 
well  as  strength  were  required  for 
this  i»art  of  tne  undertaking,  as  the 
rock  stood  more  than  two  hundred 
f<'('t  dirertly  over  the  sea,  an(l  a 
glanee  downward.s  was  quite  .sutticient 
to  .satisly  any  reasonable  jierson  of 
the  practicability  of  breakinghis  neck. 
He  undertook  to  aet  his  part,  and 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  fateful 
feelings  to  my  considerate  friends,  I 
])re|>ared  for  mine.  Four  soldiers,  with 
their  officer,  were  to  Ire  my  escort ; 
seven  more,  with  a  corpoi'al^  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vdunteenng  party, 
were  to  stop  on  the  cliff  and  watim 
the  [  »roceetlings  from  above.  Just  as 
we  were  about  to  descend,  the  olheer 
called  the  corporal  aside,  and  wbifl- 
pered  in  his  ear,  as  lie  afterwards 
told  me,  to  keep  a  elo.se  watch  on 
their  guide,  whom  he  had  every  reason 
to  suspect  was  not  a  true  man. 
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I  then  besan  to  lead  the  way.  Aa 
we  ahould  aenmd  with  our  faces  to 

thf*  rnr-k,  it  "\vfi<<  ro<;o]ve(l  that  our 
guua  should  be  hxed  behind  our  backs 
VBtil  we  reached  the  tain  in  the  path. 
On  we  went,  and  had  just  descended 
a  little  hi'hm  the  turn,  when,  as  I  wa» 
taking  m^r  gm  rightly  in  my  hand, 
a  •hrill  wlustlefh>m  aboTe  nmg  among 
the  roclca.  In  a  moment  we  nad  our 
guns  fixed,  and  every  eye  below  the 
turn  waa  directed  towards  the  mouth 
ef  theeavenL  In  about  half  aminnte 
we  observed  the  liead  <>f  a  man  ex- 
tended from  K^liind  a  ])i('i  e  of  juttini,' 
rock;  aud  ahuo.st  at  the  .«ainc  iuistaiit 
we  heard  the  report  of  a  ^^m  above 
u?5,  and  sawtlie  .shite  and  tbisty  jrnirrl 
of  the  rock  dashed  about  the  face, 
which  disappeared  before  we  could 
laam  whether  or  not  it  was  hit. 

No  sooner  had  I  beard  the  shot, 
when  the  otticer  cried/*  Is  ow,  my  lads, 
down  upon  them."  we  rolled,  tum- 
bled, elid,  jumped,  down  the  remain- 
der of  the  path,  and  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  before  we  could 
have  theoffht  it  {wnible  the  minute 
before.  To  cock  nur  ^'uns,  present 
bayonets,  and  ehar^ije,  v:ar^  the  work 
of  a  momcuL  -we  were  iii  the  eentre 
of  the  cavern. 

"  Holy  Vargin  and  blessed  Saints 
dehnd  us!"  cried  a  shrill,  squeaking, 
voice,  from  one  side  of  the  strange 
retreat  "  Blessed  Mother  keep  na — 
what''?  this  at  all  at  all  I" 

*'  HoUo,  my  old  lady  I"  cried  the 
officer :  ''wfawe  are  yon  f  Gome  eat 
my  old  damael,  and  let  ua  get  a 
fflimpse  of  you."  And  so  saying, 
he,  with  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers, 
groped  his  way  towards  the  side  from 
whence  the  voice  j^roeeeded. 

**0h,  what  are  yees,  at  nl!  nt  all  ? 
Sore,  an'  I  thought  it  wa.-»  my  (»wn 
Hick  that  was  a  coming  home  to  me, 
and  dhriving  the  cows  before  hin^ — 
God  l>le88  him !  Oh,  thin,  what  1"  

**  Cows  I  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
officer.  '^How  the  devil  could  cowb 
get  here ;  unless  they  were  sea-calves 
you  mean  V* 

*'Och,  thin,  sure  enough,  but  I 
thouKht  I  was  at  home ;  an'  where 
am  iTmy  jewel ;  an*  who  are  yees  ?" 

Why,  first  and  foremost,  you  are 
in  possearion  of  his  M^esty  tiie. 
kings  troops  ;  and  we  are  come  liere 
to  take  and  possess  ourselvef  of  the 
person  of  a  man  called  Shawn  Buie, 
if  you  know  auoh  aa  one.** 


"Shawn  Buie!  Is  it  him  thst  wy 
drownded  at  the  cliffs  of  Mohiryon 
mane  ?  -an'  it 'ill  be  loiig  befoieywi 

hnd  him  1" 

Indeed  Fra  thinking  s^  with  yq« 
for  our  guide !"  aaid  one  of  the  men : 
" po  I  think  we  must  pat  yOU out  l« 
our  way  for  a  while." 

Thur  a  mon  diool  Y*  aaid  a  v«ei 
from  behind  ;  and  at  the  same  m<> 
ment  the  sohlier  staggered  back  be- 
neatli  a  blow  from  die  direction  m 
which  the  voice  came.  A  figure  dsii^ 
ed  to  tlio  nioiith  <  f  tin  rav.  ni  ;  >tve- 
ral  '«h'<ts  were  hred  alter  iiim  ;  but 
the  u;uknet>8  and  the  smoke  prevent- 
ed correct  aint  A  plunge  i  r :  m 
.sea  was  heard,  and  we  all  rushed  out 
He  ha<l  dived,  and  the  direction  which 
he  had  taken  under  water  we  couldnot 
at  once  perceive.  The  noise  of  ths 
shots  below  bad  Ji wakened  the  atten- 
tion of  those  above,  and  now  ever>' 
eye  was  strained  to  mark  the  spot 
wh^  he  rose. 

"Wnrnih  sthni,  wnrrah  sthrul 
will  yees  kill  my  child,  yees  murther- 
ing  villins,  that  never  did  hurt  nor 
liarm  to  Iiaste  nor  chri.sthan  ?  Let  liirn 
alone,  I  say  agin  ;  or  I'll  be  the  death 
of  yees— you  red  lobster !"  said  the 
old  hag,  who,  at  the  fint  alarm,  had 
hprnng  np.  and  following  us  out,  ha^l 
seized  liold  of  the  officer  by  the  throat 
One  of  the  soldiers  struck  her  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  to  make 
lier  let  go  her  hold  ;  and  in'retnm  re- 
(»ived  a  blow  from  a  stone  on  the 
head,  whidi  levelled  him  with  the 
eartL  The  row  now  became  genersL 
Several  .soldiers  fired  into  the  eavem 
at  once.  A  cry  was  heard,  followed 
by  a  deep  groan.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  horrified  ;  and  would  have  rives 
my  best  Rigby  that  we  had  not  fired. 
The  next  uiing,  however,  was  to  eee 
what  work  we  nad  done.  Wegrsped 
onr  way  in,  nnmole.sted  by  the 
old  woman,  whom  the  violenee  of  the 
blow  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded 
person  had  quite  overcome — she  bad 
fainted.  After  a  short  time  we  found 
the  bodv  of  a  little  boy,  who  wm 
sent  with  the  fugitive  from  the  dsns- 
ing  party  a  few  3undb.ys  before.  The 
poor  little  fellow  was  qnitr  dead— hs 
had  been  shot  through  the  heart 

In  the  mean  tfane,  our  friends  sbofO 
kept  a  sharp  look  out   As  soon 
Shawn  Buie  had  risen     the  gurfkei 
of  the  water,  he  was  saluted  with  » 
diachaige  of  musketry,  which,  bov- 
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ever,  appeared  to  prove  ineffci  tnul 
in  connequeuce  of  the  deceptive  diii- 
tanoe.  Seyeral  balb  fell  far  short ; 
some  beyond ;  only  one  soemrd  to  be 
well  aimed.  Re  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  etriuk ;  but  turned  over 
ana  diTedasainlikea  ireilex|)oricnoed 
and  poTvorfnl  f^wimmrr.  1  had  re- 
turned from  tlie  cavern  before  he 
itwe  the  second  time  ;  the  oflSccr 
pointed  in  the  direction  where  he  ex- 
pected him  to  rifp.  T  rested  my  rifle 
upon  a  jutting  portion  of  rock^  ready 
to  fiie ;  for  I  found  that  I  had  noiir 
too  far  involved  myself  to  !  1  i ne  act- 
ing as  I  was  commanded.  After  some 
time,  having  waited  longer  than  we 
thought  it  possible  for  a  living  person 
to  remain  under  water,  we  niw  the 
bare  tV.  f  ol'  a  man  rise  out  of  tlie 
beiiy  uud  then  settle  down,  tlie  body 
aecending  slowly  after  them,  and 
tmning  on  it^  back. 

**He  is  dead  !"  cried  all  at  onco. 

**Who  is  dead?  Is  it  my  child! 
Have  yeee  killed  my  diild,  you  mar- 
therintr  divils  ?  Have  yees  killed  mj 
chUd,  I  say  agiu  i  Och.  then,  has  it 

Gome  to  this ;  that  I "  and  ahe 

fainted  again. 

I  now  ascended  the  clilT  as  s])eedily 
as  I  could,  leaving  the  iiiilitury  to 
guard  thoee  below,  in  order  to  conmilt 
witli  my  friend^5  on  tlie  top  as  to  tlie 
proper  mode  of  j)roceediiig.  It  was 
considered  best  to  despatch  messen- 
gers for  two  or  three  boats,  whieh 
eould  convey  the  bodies  and  the  old 
woman  home,  instead  of  forcingher, 
and  dragging  them,  lip  the  difi.  Three 
gentlemen  aet  off  Kprthwith,  and  I 
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remained  above  with  the  rest  of  the 
volunteers.  All  began  again  to  assume 
the  appeanmee  or  tranqnillity.  The 
stranger  lav  beside  me,  tied  by  the 
wrists  and  leg.s  ;  his  faee  swollen  and 
bloody,  which  I  mmr  told  was  caused 
liy  a  blow  which  he  received  froill 
one  of  the  guards  when  he  gave  the 
whistle  that  first  startled  us,  which 
p^ut  a  decided  negative  on  any  further 
signals  from  him.  The  body  of  Shawn 
Btiir  flontcd  on  the  snrmee  of  the 
blue  sea,  ri&ing  up  and  down  with 
every  tossing  warn 

A  fteirepeatingtheoccurrencewhich 
happened  in  the  eave  more  than  once, 
we  began  to  turn  our  eye**  toward  the 
line  of  coast  from  whence  the  boati 
should  ( I  nie.  By  degrees  one  of  us 
observed  the  body  to  rlrift  away  close 
to  Bishop's  Island;  butbtiii  we  thought 
that,  perli.'ips,  the  rising  of  the  tide 
nii'^ht  have  tiiat  efTt^rt.  We  turned 
our  eyes  towards  Kilkee  ;  and  when 
"ire  looked  again,  the  body  had  van- 
ished. We  sijru  1 1  l:  t  o  our  feet — every 
eye  wa.«?  strained  ;  lait  no  vpti'je  of 
his  appearance  remained,  save  the 
ruffling  of  the  water  where  be  had 
been.  We  looked  until  our  eyea 
strained  agaui.  Some  said,  that  a 
shark  must  have  carried  the  body 
down ;  but  that  was  negatived  at 
once.  Others  sai*l  tliat  lie  dived 
again  ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  be  alive.  We  suggested ; 
we  contradicted ;  we  lookra ;  we 
strained ;  but  all  to  no  purpose— the 
body  of  Shawn  Buie  had  vanished ; 
and  was  never  beard  of  more. 
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BOSEBT  OW£N  AND  UIS  SOCIAL  ruIU>SOPUY. 

The  Sicilian  Cyclops  may  be  a  fal>le ;  Mr.  Cob<len  it  a  Cydopft,  so  is  Ife 
but  it  is  a  y>laiii  inuttr-r  '  f  fai^  that  in  Smith  O'Brion.  Wordsworth  wns  s 
England  there  exist.su  race  of  one-eyed  poetical,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  an 
men,  who  eaii  only  see  life  as  in  a  utilitarian  Cyclops.  In  all  these  re- 
picture,  on  a  flat  surface,  with  no  markable  men  the  other  eye  of  the 
fewground  or  background,  no  light  or  mindi  by  which  we  li;^rmonize  aud 
shade.  All  they  sec  is  one  staring,  proportionate  truth — by  which  we  see 
expressioideas  flat ;  the  faculty  whidn  things  in  their  relation  to oaeh other- 
tones  down  one  oofonr  and  throws  out  was  blind.  They  are  men  of  one  idea, 
another  is  wantinj^  :  they  are  the  men  but  the  little  that  they  see  they  at 
of  one  idea,  and,  therefore,  of  one  eye.  least  see  tnily.  Not  so  with  the  <  n- 
They  cannot  produce  two  images  of  thusituit,  whether,  as  Spinosi,  (' (1 
one  object,  but  cither. see  double,  a-s  the  dnmk  ;  or  as  Augu.«<te  (  omte,  druiik 
drunken  man  ;  or  single,  as  the  one-  with  matter  and  positive  laws  or  as 
eyed  man.  In  the  one  case,  dnmk  liobert  Owen,  drunk  with  soaal  le* 
with  theory,  the  brain  supposes  there  fonn.  Not  only  is  his  field  of  vision 
are  separate  objects,  because  it  sees  limited,  but,  in  that  liinited  field,  he 
gejiarate  ima^e.«< ;  in  the  other  case,  it  cannot  and  will  not  see  thin^  astbey 
sees  the  liame  object  always  in  tho  are.  Objects  have  lost  their  Bunplidtj 
same  point  of  view.  It  is  ditficult  to  to  him.  It  is  not  that  behalf  creates 
say  which  defect  of  vision  misleads  while  !  nlf  ]>eiTpives-  whif^-h  all 
most ;  but  your  thorough  enthusiast  idealists  mmt  do — but  that  he  wlioUy 
is  generally  the  victim  of  both  mis-  creates  his  own  perceptions.  Uke 
takes.  A  one-eyod  man  under  the  Drydcn,  in  the  "  Hind  and  the  Fwi* 
effects  of  drink  is  more  to  be  pitied  ther,"  he  exclaims— 
than  a  blind  man  ;  for  the  one,  at      sbatl  I  my  reasou  to  my  faith  compel  ? 

least,  has  no  illttsions— all  is  darkness,  And  shall  my  «i^t,  laA  totteh,ud  u^nkAf 

and  ixs  he  feels  his  steps  he  docs  not  ^^ur^^ior  faiuluea  are  set  aside; 

soon  fall  into  the  ditch.    But  what  is  ^^^^  ^^"•f  «"b»efvient  organs  U  my  gmdef 

more  pitiable  than  the  enthusiai»t  who      Subordinating  reason  to  faith,  he 

only  sees  from  one  point  of  view,  and  at  last  subordinates  sight  to  reason, 

yet  from  tliat  fixed  point  sees  things  and  reaches  the  grand  eoiu  lusion,  thai 

double.    His  life  is  one  long  illusion,  if  facts  are  against  him,  it  is  so  much 

and  the  niore  sincere  he  is  in  walking  the  worse  for  the  facts.    Things  sie 

Ijy  the  inner  light  of  his  own  imagi*  the  creatures  of  thought,  and  not 

nation,  tlie  more  hopelessly  he  goes  thought  of  things  :  the  philosophy  ol 

astn^.   The  life  of  Robert  Owen  is  common  sense  is  turned  ujiside  duwu, 

the  ufe  of  a  man  who  was  bom  a  and  we  are  fairly,  at  last,  among  the 

sober  and  who  died  a  dnmken  Cv-  Anthropophagi, 'whoee  heads  bcDeath 

clops — who  was,  by  original  or  early  their  fhonlders  ji:row. 
inlirmity,  unable  to  see  ufe  from  more      Wo  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sargant  for 

than  one  point  of  vlew^  but  who  ad«  a  most  readable  and  judicious  sum- 

dod  to  that  the  other  mfirmity,  that  mary  of  Robert  Owen's  social  i'liil'>- 

in  middle  a^e  he  got  drunk  with  a  sophy.    It  must  have  beennosinail 

theory,  and  never  again  was  able  to  triulof  tempertowadethroughOwenS 

see  objects  singly;  and  who,  under  aut<>bii>graphy ;  to  bear  this  j^infT'i/^iJ 

this  double  delu.sion,  outlived  his  gc-  eixoist  company  tlmne^h  a  lonii  of 

Iteration,  and  only  died  the  other  day,  nearly  ninety  years;  to  allow  for  his 

the  last  believer  in  his  singular  opi-  humours,  and  to  forgive  the  closing 

nions.   Such  a  man's  life  is  worth  scene  of  a  long  life  of  mistaken  phil&n- 

study,  if  li  lt  for  the  results  he  arrived  thrn'ty.    Tlie  bio'j:ra{)her  wlio  e.'?eap<« 

at,  at  least  for  the  singular  way  that  the  temptation  of  falling  down  to 

he  came  to  them«  worship  his  hero,  seldom  escapes  the 
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opposite  danger  of  ttSMg  oat  with 

him,  and  flin^ig  him  away  iu  a  pas- 
sioiL  Sometimes  he  ia guilty  nf  both, 
like  the  men  of  Lystra,  wliu  tiisit  sa- 
ertfieed  to  Paul  and  Bai-uabas,  and 
then  stoned  them.  Si  •  the  hio<,Taplier 
who  iK-j^ins  as  a  pas.sionate  idolater, 
ends  aa  a  pajssiuuate  iconoclast.  We 
tremble  for  Frederick  the  Great  in 
the  hanrls  of  Mr.  Carlvle.  We  should 
not  wonder  if  he  will  put  him  down 
at  the  end  of  his  fourth  volume  as 
Fritz  the  Little,  like  Viirtor  Hugo's 
Najwlt'on  U  Petit.  IVfr.  8ar;?nnt lias 
escaped  both  these  temptations  :  he 
is  moderate  througliout  m  his  praise 
and  blame.  An  Oweuite  (converted  to 
conininn  Bcnse  r-onld  not  dismis??  the 
dream  of  his  youth  more  induigtutiy. 
All  he  asks  is  pity  for  Owen's  crroi-s, 
and  respect  for  lii.s  sincerity  ;  ami  the 
bittcroHt  enemy  to  Socialism,  tlie 
bloated  aiktucrut,  the  prelate  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  for  whose  especial 
use  the  Secularist  reserves  a  place  of 
punishment  hereafter,  will  aliow  tlie 
daim,  and  will  bury  their  hate  of 
Owen's  mistakes  in  the  same  grave 
with  tlieir  love  of  the  game  laws. 

Conservatives  can  the  more  readily 
fiyxgiTe  such  extreme  Radicalism  as 
that  of  Owen's,  if  they  bear  in  mind 
that  the  errors  of  one  age  are  the 
truths  of  another.  Coleridge  taught 
afine  lesson  of  charity  in  the  weighty 
remark,  that  the  errors  whicli  we  (U'- 
nounce  8(j  liejirtily  may  be  only  the 
refracted  sliatlow  of  truths  not  yet 
risen  above  the  horizon.  As  the 
preneher  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  who 
mistook  the  shadow  of  his  owu  bro- 
ther for  a  giant,  so  Conservatism  may 
see  an  enemy  in  the  a))proaching  form 
of  a  friend.  The  Sruiali:>ni  nf  Owen's 
day,  that  Eidon  and  Sidmouth  cJial- 
lenged,  as  Hamlet  did  his  father's 
ghost,  clad  in  complete  steel,  now 
steals  upon  us  in  such  a  Chri.stian 
guise,  that  we  m^  speak  wilii  it 
It  is  the  ghost  of  Communism,  bap- 
tized and  given  a  Christian  name. 
Cured  of  itn  atliei.sni,  lia.s  it  not  clergy- 
men like  JMaurice  uud  Kingslcy  for 
its  godfathers,  and  the  authoress  of 
" Legendary  and  Christian  Art"  for 
its  godmother  I  Shelley  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  children  a  second  time ; 
.nis  inteUectoal  progeny,  Uke  his  na- 
tiirnl,  have  been  given  ont  to  mw^v.  to 
piou'i  relations — and  tiie  AjsiHK  Uitiou 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sci^oe, 
with  bishops  for  cbaphuiiS)  hare  open- 
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ed  a  reformatoiy  to  core  Socialism — 

that  juvenile  ottender  of  the  inherited 
depravity  of  its  parents'  atheism.  It 
is  u  wiKC  child  that  knows  his  fatiier ; 
but  it  is  a  wiser  father  that  knows  his 
child  in  these  days  of  transformatinn. 
If  Owen  or  Shelley  could  walk  into 
the  Con^^ress  of  Social  Reformers, 
held  at  Glasgow  the  other  day,  how 
they  would  .stare  at  the  religious  sur- 
rounding of  their  progeny  t  Is  this 
the  positive  bantling,  tlie  latest  birth 
of  timet  How  could  an  age  that  hud 
outgrown  superstition,  thu.s  fall  hack 
into  thearms  of  that  beldam,  Keiigion  { 
What  had  Christianity  to  sa^  to  the 
propagation  of  Socialism,  that  itshould 
now  adojit  it  a.->  its  own  ?  The  babe  is 
of  Egyptian,  not  of  Hebrew  birth — it 
refuses  to  be  called  the  child  of  Soly- 
nia'H  daughter.  Sudi  would  he  tlie 
vain  protest  of  the  philanthropists  of 
a  former  £^e,  against  the  theo-pliilau- 
tkropists  of  our  own.  It  is  all  of  no 
use.  Owen  must  resiu'u  his  eharire  to 
a  Chri^itlan  nurse.  SociaiiBm  is  to  l>e 
brought  up  as  a  goo<l  little  Christian 
— its  clerical  sponson  go  bail  for  its 
good  iH'haviour— so  Conservati.«?m 
ma^  now  forget  its  fears,  and  turn 
socuil  refonner.  Lord  Doby  and  Sir 
John  Pakington  lead  the  way. 

Robert  Owen  wa.s  born  on  the  14th 
of  MaVj  1771,  at  Newtown,  Mont^o* 
merysbu'e.  His  father  was  a  petty 
tradesman,  who  kejjt  the  post-office, 
and  was  kH)ked  up  to  as  the  village 
oracle — the  importer  of  the  news  of  the 
world — the  repository  of  the  secrets 
of  Newtown.  Young  Owen  was  a  pre- 
cocious child,  who  read  much,  and 
who  ra^e  at  last  in  the  estimation  of 
his  parents  so  far  as  to  become  the 
confidential  advieer  of  the  advi.ser  of 
Newtowu.  The  child  is  father  to  the 
man ;  so  that  exaggerated  firmness— a 
fixity  of  purpose  which  was  Owen's 
fault  in  age~~is  f?f»en  in  him  in  youth. 
His  mother  i)nce  reported  him  to  his 
fother  for  disobeying  her.  He  was 
ehiLsti.^ed  in  the  rigorous  way  much  in 
fiwhion  a  century  ntro.  After  refusing 
submission  several  timeti,  eachrefupal 
being  followed  by  a  lash,  he  concluded 
Avith  sayinii,  "You  may  kill  me,  but 
I  will  not  do  it;"  and  so  the  contest 
ended.  He  was  never  chastised  after- 
wards. 

At  ten  yeiirs  of  age  he  vrna  appren- 
ticed to  a  Mr.  M'GuHbg,  a  tradesman 
at  Stamford,  in  Linootaiahnft  Here 
he  was  treated  as  ooo  of  the  fiaailj 
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wad  carefully  initnieted  in  the  Iwii* 
Dess,  to  hit  great  benefit  in  after-life. 
At  fourteen  young  Owen  determined 
to  push  his  fortunes  in  London,  and 
made  out  a  niuatioa  as  aahop-MBiflt- 
ant  in  the  Borouah-road.  From  tlience 
he  removed  to  Manfhester,wliither  he 
was  tempted  by  an  advuuec  of  nialary. 
And  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  find 
him  on  the  threslml  1  rf  life— a  youth 
with  good  moral  principles,  but  al- 
ready sceptical  in  hib  religious  opinions 
—ambitious  to  rise,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  business,  and  altotietlier  with 
more  of  the  Manchester  miU-owuer  in 
him  than  of  the  social  reformer  and 
Tisionarv  philanthropistb 

Manchester  made  him  a  mnnnfac- 
turer.  and  Glaaeow  promoted  iiiia  iutu 
aphiloeopher.  Durmg  the  latter  years 
of  last  century,  the  cotton  trade  was 
taking  root  in  Lancashire,  and  mills 
were  springingup  asif  Sea  island  cot- 
ton-down, w^ed  aeroaethe  Atlantic, 
had  cropped  up  in  a  niarvcUoiis growth 
of  tall  chimncvM.  vomiting  sifiokeover 
moorand  hill.  1  iiis  wauthedaj  wlicn 
fortunes  were  made,  and  families  foun- 
ded that  have  since  nassed  into  tlie 
Peerage.  If  young  Owen  had  stuck 
to  his  Manch^er  schemes,  he  might 
have  written  his  name  among  the 
Peels.  Strutts,  anrl  jSIarshalls — the 
founaers  of  a  new  aristocracv.  To  all 
appearance  this  was  to  be  nis  posi- 
tion in  life.  He  had  made  a  success- 
ful start  in  Manchester — had  taken  a 
large  new  factoiy,  and  set  up  on  his 
ownaeeount  He  then  became  mana- 
ger and  partner  to  a  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
whose  fortunes  he  waf  fast  retricvlTiir, 
as  well  as  beginning  his  owu  ;  but  Ins 
deetiny— or,  as  Owen  would  say,  his 
**surrmiii(1iTi*T8" — were  against  him.  A 
dispute  witli  Mr.  Drinkwater  led  to  a 
dissolution  of  partnership ;  and  we  find 
him  at  last  joint  manager  of  the 
Charlton  Twiat  Company,  with  the 
dutv'  of  viftitingcustomerijintheNorth 
of  England,  which  journey  he  was  ted 
to  extend  into  Scotland.  Mail-coaches 
lia'i  not  been  yet  established,  and  it 
took  two  days  and  three  nights  unbro- 
ken travelling  by  poet-carriages  to  go 
ftom  Manchester  to  Glasgow  .  During 
one  of  the.^e  visits  to  (  JIh'^l'  »w,  Owen 
paid  a  visit  to  New  Liiuark,  then  a  pri- 
mitive manufacturing  Scotch  villa^ 
with  four  water-mills  for  cotton  spin- 
ning, near  the  fails  of  the  Clyde. 
Owen  was  pleased  with  the  scenery 
i|nd  the  aituation  of  the  miUe ;  and,  as 


\  Social  FhiUmpkif,  [IDea 

lie  itood  in  fhmt  of  I3ie  bnilfiim 

he  said  to  his  companion,  "Of  alt 
places  that  I  have  yet  seen,  1  should 
prefer  this  in  w  hich  to  try  an  expm- 
ment  I  hare  long  eontemplated,  nd 
have  wi.shed  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  j)Ut  in  practice."  At  that  timp  he 
iia<i  no  reason  to  anticipate  xknx  iui 
wish  would  be  gratified. 

It  was  "love  hrst  tauglit  a  monarch 
to  be  wise,"  and  so  it  wa.s  a  maniage 
which  pavetl  the  way  for  Owen  enter- 
ing the  path  of  a  Social  Reformer. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Kew  Lanark 
MiUsy  a  Mr.  Dale,  was  a  widower, 
with  five  daughters,  the  eldeit  «i 
whom  had  the  care  of  the  home  lai 
of  her  .si.stcrs.  A  Miss  Spear,  of 
Manchester,  a  mutual  iriena  of  both 
parties,  had  provided  Owen  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Miss  Dale, 
w^hich  led  to  morning  walks  and  an 
iutimucv  on  both  sidc'^,  w  liich  Miss 
Spear  blew  into  a  flame,  by  a  judidcM 
hint  dropped,  that  I^Iiss  Dale  was 
strongly  iircpo.s.scHsed  in  his  favour, 
and  that  if  ever  she  married,  he  should 
be  her  husband. 

Lov(^  which  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  stratagem,  now  suggested  to  him  a 
plan  for  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Dale.  He  chilled  upon  him  to 
ask  whether  it  was  a  true  report  that 
the  I^nark  Mills  were  to  be  dii- 
poeed  of.  Mr.  Dale  at  fint  leeo^ 
nis  proposal  coldly  ;  but  when  OwM 
had  satisfied  him  that  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  older  meu,  so  thai  itie 
capital  wae  fortliooming,  he  entep 
tained  the  propo.«ial  .«ieriouely;  and  a 
visit  of  the  other  Manchester  part  nen 
led  to  the  sale  of  the  works,  and  to 
the  instalment  of  Omen,  as  partner 
and  resident  manager  of  the  New 
Lanark  Twist  Company. 

The  ruse  for  obtaining  an  iutroAw* 
tioii  to  Mr.  Dale  bad  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  wa.«5  now  mill-owner  in 
his  stead.  The  father's  objections  to 
Ids  dang hto'i  marriage  with  an  ad- 
venturer—(a  land-loujwr,  ae  he  called 
Iiim)'— were  not  now  mBuperablf",  ""d 
the  courtship  ended  as  all  such  aiiaira 
ought  to  end,  in  a  marriage,  on  Ihi 
30th  September,  1799.  Owen  was 
astonished  at  the  brevity  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  interested  parties  assem- 
bled in  the  drawzag-room.  The  Rev* 
Mr.  Balfour,  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  desired 
the  lady  and  gentleman  to  stand  up, 
and  aslced  tmi  Mpantelj  whetlur 
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each  of  them  was  willing  to  receive 
the  other  as  Irasbaad  or  infe ;  when, 

after  a  nod  of  oH&eM  from  each,  they 
were  declared  to  Ix^  married. 

A  prosperous  courtship  had  now 
iBatalied  Owen  in  the  sphere  of  life  in 

which  he  was  to  display  his  peculiar 
theories  of  f^ocial  n  fonn,  and  work 
out  upon  u  cuuplc  uf  thoubaud  factory 
hands  the  great  problem  of  the  re- 
generation of  mankind,  by  betteriiii? 
the  sanitary  and  other  surroundings 
of  man's  nature,  which  not  only  help 
to  modify,  but,  according  to  Owen, 
actually  create  charact(!r.  Bad  as 
the  factory  system  then  was  in  En- 
gland, it  was,  if  possible,  worse  in 
Scotland.  Serfdom  lin/i^red  on  still 
in  some  of  the  mininir  districts  ;  and 
the  operative  was  treated  as  little 
better  than  a  serf.  To  obtun  a  sup- 
ply of  hands,  the  workhouscH  farmed 
out  their  children  to  the  mill-owners, 
who  contracted  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
work  them,  on  oondition  of  reliering 
the  ratepayers  of  snt  ]i  a  burden.  ^Ir. 
Dale,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  L^inark 
works,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
a  system.  He  had  .'oo  cliildren 
quartered  on  him,  whom  he  housed 
inwell'Sired,  spacious,  clean  rooms, 
while  the  food  was  abundant,  and  the 
clothing  sufficient  But  the  chain 
of  serfdom  galled,  notwithstanding. 
Tht  children  were  sent  to  work  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  younc:  and  old 
toiled  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
seven  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  night- 
achool,  however  well  meant  by  the 
benevolent  proprietor,  only  nd  ! r  !  the 
toils  of  the  mind  to  those  oi  the 
bodv,  and  totned  instruction  into  a 
fresh  weariness.  The  inevitable  re> 
suits  f'>1lowefl.  Tlie  poor  children 
hated  liicir  slavery.  Many  abscond- 
ed :  some  wero  stunted  and  even 
dwarfed  in  stature :  at  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  old,  when  th*'ir  appren- 
ticeship ended,  they  conimoniy  went 
off  to  Glasgow  or  Edinlmrgh,  with  no 
natural  guardian.s,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  altogetheradmirahly  train- 
ed for  swelling  the  mass  of  vice  and 
misery  in  the  towns.  Owen  entirely 
exonerates  Mr.  Dale  from  all  blame 
in  the  matter,  contending  that  the 
authorities  ought  to  have  deferred  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  children  till 
they  were  educated,  and  fit  for  labour. 
But,  be  says,  with  justice^  if  such 


miseries  followed  under  the  beet  of 
masters,  what  mnst  have  been  the 

result  under  the  worst? 

Owen,  who  had  now  ten  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  factories, 
Ibnnd  himeelf  at  last  with  a  favour* 

able  ca.sio  upon  which  to  tiy  his 

freat  experiment  of  remodelling  man- 
ind  by  improving  his  circumstances. 
He  set  to  work  at  once.  He  set  up 
shops  for  supplying  good  provisions 
at  wholesale  price,  he  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  more  pauper  children,  and 
set  up  an  iniiant  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  IiIb  operatives—  not  a  night, 
but  a  day  school — in  which  the 
little  creatures  were  taught  to  dance 
and  sing  and  the  alphalu  t  and  the 
abacus  were  unsorn  and  unknown. 
Instead  of  the  work  and  no  play" 
system,  Owen  established  the  "all 
j)lay  and  no  work "  m  the  New 
Lanark  .sciiools  ;  and  though  it  is 
probjiblc  he  wa^  too  much  in  uuc  ex- 
treme, a.s  his  predecessor  had  been  too 
much  in  the  other,  still  it  was  a  fault 
in  the  right  direction,  and  by  its  ex- 
a^eration  perhaps  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  age  to  the  right  mode  of 
drawing  out  character  by  kirrlnr?'?, 
Mixed  up  with  Owen's  schemes  lor 
the  amehoration  of  his  workpeople, 
there  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
pedantry.  One  of  these  was  a  four- 
sided  i)iece  of  wood,  about  two  inches 
long  and  one  broad,  with  the  sides 
painted  rrprectively  black,  white, 
yelluw,  and  blue ;  oue  of  these  in- 
struments being  hung  up  near  every 
person  employed.  The  3,500  toys 
had  their  positions  arranged  every 
day,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the 
worker  during  the  preceding— white, 
indicating  excdlence ;  yellow,  mode- 
rate goodnes.<5  ;  blue,  a  neutral  condi- 
tion of  morals ;  and  black,  exceeding 
nauffhtiness.  Owen,ashewalkeda]ong 
the  factory,  fancied  that  he  could  thus 
take  in  ny  the  eye  the  complexion 
of  the  moral  character  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  New  Lanark  ; 
and  was  dolighted  to  find  that  though 
at  first  there  was  a  prcdonnnance  of 
black,  with  some  blue,  a  little  yel- 
low, and  scarcely  any  white,  yet  that 
gradually  the  black  toned  down 
into  blue,  the  blue  into  yellow,  and 
the  yellow  vanished  in  white,  thus 
indicating  the  success  of  his  cniliag 
scheme.  Ho  had  only  to  persevere, 
he  imagined,  in  this  improving  of 
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men's  surroiindingH — draining,  pav- 
ing, lighting,  washing,  clothing,  teed- 
in;?— in  ovmr  to  cliarm  to  sleep  tlic 
demon  of  dificontcut,  aud  turn  New 
Lanark  into  a  Garden  of  Eden. 

Owen  was  a  oi  <  y  1 1 1  man  from  the 
fir=5t:  but  he  wa.s  t'list  Kocomin;:  blind 
with  presumption  and  overweening 
with  iueoem.  In  the  hands  of  a  leas 
obstinate  theorist  this  Lanark  pro- 
ject might  haro  been  carried  on  as 
prosperously  it  lijul  be^un.  But 
unhappily  Owen  had  tagged  on  to  his 
schemes  of  sorial  rcf«»riu  a  theory  of 
thp  original  goodnessof  hmiianmiture. 
The  Jesuits  of  Para^xuay  treated  the 
Indians  as  full-grown  but  mischievous 
children.  Tlicy  set  them  to  work,and 
kept  their  minds  from  evil,  by  keep- 
ing down  thinking  and  keeuing  up 
handicraft  Owen,  in  New  liriuark, 
acted  almost  on  the  same  system.  He 
regarded  mankind  as  a  keeper  of  an 
aiylom  ▼oold  so  many  irresponsible 
lunatics;  he  kept  them  busy,  and 
thought  to  draw  out  moral  p^nl  by 
drivingaway  physical  evil  The  Jesuit 
and  the  Socialist  theories  of  hnman 
nature  are  equally  false.  It  will  not 
do  to  keep  men  from  evil  l)^  keeping 
them  from  the  knowledge  ot  good  uud 
evil.  Simplieity  is  not  innocence  as 
tlic  I'anijrttay  <li\  inejj  and  the  Lanark 
philanthropist  a;.'rced  to  think  it. 
You  cannot  so  tutor  man  into  good 
from  without. 

1 1  IP  e:if!y  to  see  that  as  Owen  began 
to  outstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
to  sink  the  ehanieter  of  a  spirited  and 
improving  employer  in  that  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  visionary  ,t  bat  his  part- 
nersgrew  impatientof  his  projects  and 
wished  to  curb  him  in  the  indulgence 
of  the.-«e  rx]>ensive  reforms.  The  iead- 
int;  partnern  a<'eor(lin«:^ly  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Scutliiud,  stayed  several  days 
at  Owen's  r^idenceof  Branfield,near 
the  mills,  ins|>e -t*  1  all  the  arrange- 
ment^ and  listeued  to  the  enthusiastic 
projects  for  the  future.  The  result 
was,  however,  a  vote  of  want  of  eon- 
fidence  in  their  manager.  "  Kich  of 
your  propositions."  they  said,  "is 
true  indlTidually,  but  as  they  leail  to 
conclusions  contrary  to  our  education, 
habits, and  practices,  they  must  in  the 
aggregate  be  erroneous ;  and  we  cannot 
proeeed  on  sneh  new  principles  of  go- 
verning and  extending  this  already 
very  large  establishment." 

here  is  a  logic  in  thid  seeiuiugiy 


illogical  resolution.  It  is  like  one  of 
Lieoig's  formulas  about  earbon  and 
heat,  which  may  l)e  true  enough  in  th^ 
chemist's  laboratory, but  which  break 
down  in  their  applicatkm  to  the  buiosa 
organism.  At>  a  good  oook  is  slss  a 
ehenii.>t,  though  an  unconsHons  on^ 
but  the  cliemist  is  not  always  a  g^xxl 
enok,  soof  reformatoiyaehemes  applied 
tothatstnuige  compound  thing  wecall 
human  nature.  C!i'"n:ie;il  laws  will 
not  hold  goo<l  in  physiological  caaai, 
and  so  physiological  laws  will  not 
work  out  moral  results.  B(>  far  Ir^m 
the  lower  pnxlucing  the  hiL'ber,  it  i« 
more  often  the  contrary  way.  As  the 
vital  powers  suspend  the  actiou  of 
chemical  law.s,  so  moral  natures  defy 
the  action  sometimes  of  physical  in* 
fluences  either  for  better  or  worsa 

Owen's  scheme  must  have  failed. 
His  partners  were  wise  in  drawing  off 
fiom  an  enthusiasti  who,  setting  out 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotbm  twist, 
had  conccive<l  a  scheme  of  emancipat- 
ing mankind  from  the  thn\hlom  of 
vice  and  misery.  The  old  j^irtners 
werebought  out,andnew  ]>artner8ca' 
tere<l  the  concern,  willing  to  risk  their 
capital  <.n  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
manulut  turin^ischeme.  And  so  Ovai 
ha<l  a  fresh  start  in  life,  with  incwwed 
facilities  for  tryinjj;  his  frcncrmis  ex- 
periment of  reforming  liuman  nature 
from  without. 

The  Manchester  element  had  Wn 
soon  eliminate*!.  Owen  wa.*!  ifw"  » 
Glasgow  manufacturer  by  jirofefflio'U 
bntaphilanthropist  in  heart  and  sool 
— a  prophet  with  a  secret  mission  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Manchester  w:i« 
the  new  prophet's  Medina— Glas- 
gow was  his  Mecca.  He  turned  nov 
to  look  for  followers,  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  William  Allen,  and  Joseph 
Foster,  were  liis  ^Ui,  his  Abu  Bek<*''> 
and  his  Omar. 

The  Utilitarian.s  and  the  QunV'pra 
were  the  tiiut  converts  to  the  aew  rc- 
li^on.  Sinking  their  tUffereuees 
mmor  points,  the  di.sciplesof 
ism  aOTTcd  to  join  in  workirT-'  tiit- 
Ijonark  MiUs  on  a  joint  conunertiw 
and  philanthropic  basis.  The  hOr 
arkshire  "Lo  Allah  nllah  Alhili"  ran 
fus  follows  t — "By  my  own  experieiic* 
aud  reHectiou  1  have  a8certaine<l  thfl* 
human  nature  is  radically  good,  and  is 
capable  of  l)eing  ti-aine<l,educated«a»'^ 
plivcd  from  l>irth  in  such  a  manner, 
timt  ail  uitimately  (that  is,  as  soon  » 
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the  and  corruptions  of  the 

present  falso  aiul  wicked  pj'.-^ti  in  aie 
overcome  aud  destroyed',  must  be- 
come united,  good,  wine,  «eulthy,and 
happy/* 

r>evcTi  cnmmerrial  men,  principally 
Quakers,  were  wiUing  to  link  their 
fortunes  to  Owen  in  working  out  this 
great  experiment.  The  capital  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  was  ^*13(>,(HH),  iu 
thirteen  shares  of  £10,000  each,  and 
of  these  Bhares  Owen  claimed  five. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement 
was  tnis,  that  the  ffn  f,.ry  was  ncjt  to 
be  carried  on  an  ordinary  businctss 
for  the  mere  profit  of  the  principals, 
nor  even  as  it  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  dozen  years,  for  the  joint  advantage 
of  principals  and  work  people;  but 
the  profits,  after  setting  aside  five  per 
cent,  for  interest  on  capital,  were  to 
be  applied  whulhr  to  educational  and 
philanthropic  schemes.  The  mill  was 
Knocked  down  to  the  new  proprietors 
for  iSll4.1iMi:  the  ]ie  'i.l.-  of  New 
Tjanark  illuminated  their  windows  for 
j  oy  at  securing  Owen  as  their  philan- 
thropic governor,  and  to  the  alarm  of 
his  Quaker  conjpanions:  frcmx  London, 
insisted  upon  unyoking  the  horses 
and  drawing  the  carriage  in  triumph 
int  o  New  Lsinark. 

For  many  years  the  Lanark  mills 
were  as  decided  a  commercial  as  a 
philanthropic  siiccess.  If  Owen  had 
not  been  a  «?ocial  reformer  lie  wi-mM 
undoubtedly  have  become  a  luuiiua- 
aire.  For  every  undertakin<'  he  uut 
his  hand  to  prospere<l.  He  had  a 
natural  talent  for  manai^ing  men  ; 
and  as  an  overseer  of  Wi>rk  he  did  not 
allow  his  benevolent  feelings  to  blind 
his  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  to  he  trot  out  of  the  human  ma- 
chine. If  li«^  was  merciful  to  the 
working  man  he  was  also  just  to  the 
capitalist. 

A  brief  account  of  the  impression 
which  New  Lanark  produced  upon 
Dr.  MacNab,  who  made  a  journey 
there  to  report  upon  it  to  tlu;  Duke 
of  Kent,  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  tne  management  of  this  model 
village  and  faetory.  The  first  place 
vi>ited  was  the  inlant  school,  where 
children  from  two  to  four  years  of 
age  were  taught  to  dance  and  sing, 
and  kept  ont  of  hann's  way  during 
the  day  time,  and  at  evening  returned 
to  theur  mothers.  Next  the  dcputa- 
ti(m  visited  the  elder  school  At  tiie 
time  of  the  visit,  a  psalm  was  being 
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8ung«  after  which  there  was  a  prayer. 

Then  followed  the  readinj;  of  a  chapter 
of  tlu^  New  Testament,  the  boys  and 
girls  btimding  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  and  repeating  tlie  verses  alter- 
nately.   Afterwards  tlie  deputation 
attended  chapel,  it  being  Sunday.  The 
writer's  mind  waa  much  excited  by- 
seeing  a  thousand  persons  out  of  so 
Bmall  a  jiopulation  a.s  tliat  of  Lanark 
returning  from  church  with  smiliug 
faces,  and  all  decently  dTcesed.  An 
example  is  given  of  an  old  Highlander 
who  had  been  at  the  place  for  twenty- 
tive  years.    He  In'ld  the  otbce  of 
general  scavenger,  and  had  come  there 
with  8)\penee  in  his  pocket,  but  ho 
had  made  so  good  a  living  as  to  be 
able  to  educate  a  son  for  tlie  minist^, 
and  to  have  his  daughter  taught 
mantua-making,  besides  having  a  rc- 
seive  in  the  savings'  bank.  Next 
day  the  deputation  visited  the  play- 
ground, and  then  the  play-room  for 
wet  weather,  where  the  chddrenwero 
mustered  ;  dances  were  goue  throu^li, 
boy  pipers  played  Scotch  national  airs, 
and  a  drill-sergeant  put  them  through 
a  few  simple  miUtarj'  uianceuvres. 
Ne.\t  they  visited  the  public  kitchen, 
a  building  150  feet  by  40,  having 
kitchens  ami  store-rooms  on  the  lower 
story,  and  an  upper  story  consisting 
of  a  largo  elegant  dining-room,  with 
a  gallery  for  an  orchestm  at  the  end, 
and  a  library,  witli  l.t])l.ies  in  the 
centre,  and  a  room  of  eqmd  size  at 
the  other  end  constructed  for  a  lec- 
ture and  concert  room.  The  intention 
was  to  furnisli  a  dinner  at  a  fixed 
price  to  all  who  clio^e  to  cf>me.  A 
woman  who  was  casually  met  carr)*- 
ing  a  piece  of  beef,  siiid  that  in  Ghii*- 
gow  it  wcmld  have  cost  her  ten-penee 
a  pound,  but  that  slse  hatl  only  paid 
sevcn-uenee  a  pound  for  it.  Mr. 
Owen  had  (Establish e<l  provimon  shops 
in  which  the  best  tood  could  be  pro- 
cured at  coet  price. 

The  moral  results  of  this  care  and 
PMpfrvinion  appear  to  have  been 
highly  satisfiu;tory.  Drunkenness  was 
discountenanced  rather  thansuppress- 
ed  by  Owen's  system  ;  and  the  result 
wa.s,  that  without  aiiy  pled;^e  or  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  drunkenness  was  very 
unusual  For  the  number  of  females 
employed,  the  liuniTicr  of  ille- 

gitimate births  was  remarkably  low 
—on  an  average  three  a  year — a  num- 
ber far  below  the  average  of  CKieat 
Britain. 
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But  we  muBt  draw  our  remarks 
upon  New  Lanark  to  a  close.  If  the 
prophet  of  Iskiiu  had  di.s.srr  i  in 
his  household^  it  was  not  pcruiitted 
to  the  prophet  of  Socialism  to  make 
innoTations  in  the  manners  and  cob- 
toras  of  factory  life  without  remon- 
strance from  bis  partners.  As  Ma- 
homet bore  a  laaraiig  grudge  to  the 
Jews  for  resisting  his  pretensions,  so 
William  Allen,  a  Quaker  of  Htron*? 
Christian  couvictionsj  crossed  Owen  s 
pathf  and  thwarted  him  in  his  endea- 
vour to  fojind  a  rommunity  independ- 
ent of  all  reliL^ious  priiiciplrs.  The 
Sabbath  question,  the  Bible  in  school, 
forbidding  profane  music  and  danc- 
ing, were  thorns  in  Owen's  side,  who 
had  long  since  parted  with  all  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  and  had  drawn  down 
on  himself  the  Tehcnunt  dislike  of  all 
can)^^^^t  Christians  liy  liia  opf»n  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity.  Among  other 
peeoliar  opinions  Owen  had  Spartan 
notions  of  dress,  and  kept  the  little 
boys  in  school  miV<r'^echen,  l>ey<>nd  the 
age  that  propncty  calls  fur  these  na- 
tural defences  to  modesty.  The  part- 
ners accordingly  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion  that,  having  considered  the  dress 
of  the  children,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
decent  requires  that  all  males,  as 
tlicy  nnive  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
should  wear  trousers,  or  drawers :  we 
agree,  thwrefor^  that  they  ehall  be 
required  to  be  so  dothed. 

After  some  dissension  on  these  and 
similar  matters,  it  was  agreed  that 
Owen  should  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment as  soon  as  a  fit  successor  could 
be  found.  Owf^n  finally  retired  in 
18^9,  and  Mr.  Ciiurles  Walker  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  manufacturer,  now  let  loose 
from  the  trammels  of  business,  be- 
came the  philanthropist  and  vision- 
aijr.  If  Bacon  complained  that  the 
philosoplicr  of  his  day  wanted  lead 
and  not  leathers  to  bis  wings,  so  it  was 
with  Owen.  Released  from  Lanark 
he  sprang  aloft  into  Utopia.  He  haa 
all  amn«;  Deen  a  philanthropist  under 
difficulties ;  now  his  ditiicuities  were 
over,  he  had  none  to  give  account  to  of 
his  j)rocee(lin^'s,  and  they  accordingly 
became  vague  and  purposeless,  beyond 
what  we  could  have  expei  ted  from  a 
keen  man  of  business,  who  had  spent 
forty  years  of  his  life  behind  a  coun- 
ter or  at  a  desk.  In  1624  the  pro- 
phet of  Sodalism  first  carried  his 
▼iewa  with  him  across  the  Atlaati& 
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He  purchased  an  estate  of  thirty 
thousand  acres  in  Indiana,  from  a 
colony  of  Germans,  who  called  the 
place  Harmony,  and  themselves  Har- 
monians.   Here  Owen  proposed  to 
establish  a  Sociali.st  community  by 
the  adoption  of  "a  syst+^m  of  union 
and  co-operation  founded  in  a  spirit 
of  uniTersal  charity  deriTed  from  a 
coiTcct  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  liTiman  nature."   A  constitution 
Wiia  given  to  this  new  society :  "the 
object  proposed  is  happiness  ;  the 
pnnciphs    ulnptf'd  are  equality  of 
rights  among  adult  men  and  women- 
co-operative  union  in  business  ana 
amusement,  community  of  property, 
kindTi'^5«  in  a'-tnui,  coiurtesT  in  inter- 
courtie.'    It  was  hoped  thereby  to 
charm  to  sleep  the  erils  of  the  M 
world—"  competition  and  oppositkm, 
jealousy  and  oissension,  extravagance 
and  pover^  tyranny  and  slavery ! " 
But,  alas!  Harmony  was  only  a  nama 
First  came  a  split  ahmt  religion,  tlie 
old  rock  upon  which  the  Lanark 
scheme  had  foundered.   The  attempt 
to  ex^iel  nature  with  a  fork  failed,  aa 
it  always  will  do.   Men  would  be  li- 
tigious, andself-seeking  and  prefer  pri- 
vate to  public  good.  Communism 
lingered  on  for  a  little  time  in  Har* 
mony  in  name  only,  and  at  la^^t  even 
the  profession  of  ct.mmunistic  piind- 
lee  disappeared ;  the  society  waa 
ndcen  uj),  Owen  wa^  left  with  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  his  hands,  and 
a  town  built  by  the  enthuuasm  of 
some  poor  German  Lutherans — ^who^ 
in  their  folly,  had  <lonr  what  he,  in 
his  boa.stcd  wisdom,  had  utterly  failed 
in.   A  new  Imbble  rose,  and  danced 
before  him,  only  to  disappear  like  the 
former.  A  large  ^rnut  of  land  was 
oftered  in  Mexico,  and  thither  Owen 
repaired,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  footing 
on  which  to  work  out  his  socialiit 
scheme.    Land  in  Texas  was  cheap  ; 
he  was  offered  a  tract  of  lifty  leagii^ 
in  width  between  the  horden  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico ;  but  it  all 
carae  to  notion?.    The  existing  law 
in  Mexico  forbade  the  exercise  of  any 
religion  but  the  Roman  OathoUe,  ana 
such  a  restriction  was  inconmstent 
with  the  fundamental  priiuiple  of 
Owen's  sy.stcm  of  govenuuent.  The 
President  of  M  xh  o  held  out  hopes 
that  tin's  law  shoidd  be  repealed  ;  but 
u  change  in  Mexican  administration 
hi^ipened ;  the  liberal  party  feD  from 
power;  the  new  miniikflr  eand  m» 
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tlung  for  Owen,  and  bo  the  whole 
Bcheme  melted  away  into  thin  air. 

Happily  for  Owen  he  had  sunk 
nothing  more  substantial  in  ^lexico 
than  a  few  expectations  of  a  commu- 
nity founded  "on  the  ])rinciples  of 
truth,  charity,  and  kimwlcdge  and, 
a8  these  expectationa  were  not  easily 
killed  ill  such  a  oonfinned  enthusiast, 
he  had  only  to  reship  his  hopes  of 
communism  back  to  the  old  world, 
and  begin  as  fresh  as  ever  the  attempt 
to  regenerate  mankind  by  the  nostrum 
of  Bocialigt  prindpleij. 

The  scene  of  his  third  experi- 
ment in  Communism  was  in  bcot- 
latid,  on  an  estate  of  891  acres,  called 
Orbiston,  situated  nine  nnles  from 
Glasgow,  and  thirty  live  t'rora  Edin- 
burgh. A  couipajiy  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  jS50,000,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  locate  upon  the  lands  a 
number  of  induiitrious  families,  some 
as  agricultural,  some  as  manufac- 
Inring  labouien^  who  should  live  and 
labour  in  common — the  profits  of  the 
whole  conoem,  alter  deducting  a  mo- 
deiwlelnteraitfortbe  capitalists,  to  go 
to  the  benefit  of  the  settlers.  The 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  in  1825,  and 
lasted  just  two  years.  At  first  it  was 
only  intended  to  go  as  far  as  Socialism, 
that  is,  the  adoption  of  the  f;reate.st 
possible  nni<uint  of  co-operation  short 
of  comaiumty  of  property.  But  iSo- 
Gtatism  soon  developed  into  Com- 
munisin  ;  ;nid  notwithstanding  the 
writer  in  the  ConihiU  of  the  article 
^*UnU>  ThU  LaA**  it  was  soon 
proved  that  when  we  give  unto  the 
lazy  and  improvident  as  unto  the  in- 
dustrious and  skillc^  labourer,  we 

Sit  a  pranium  on  indolence.  The 
rbiston  scheme  dragged  on  existence 
for  a  few  montlis  after  its  adoption  of 
Communism  j  and  then  creditors  put 
in  an  execution,  the  standing  crops 
were  sold,  the  furniture  put  up  Xo 
auction,  and  in  the  end,  the  build- 
ings, being  utterly  useless,  were  razed 
to  the  ground. 

Owen's  occupation  as  a  plaTitt  r  of 
Utopias  was  no  more.  Too  many 
schemes  of  this  kind  had  ftiled  under 
him  to  tempt  adventurers  to  risk 
their  capital  ae^^in.  The  world  miixht 
forget  Kobert  Owen,  but  Kotert 
Owen  would  not  forget  his  mission. 
The  prophet  now  retired  to  hi.s  cave; 
and  as  Mahomet  there  wrote  his  re- 
velations on  scraps  of  mutton  bones 
and  palm  leaves,  so  Owen  scattered 


his  utterances  in  the  shape  of  essays 
and  addresses  to  all  kinds  and  olaases 

of  persons,  from  i\Iajesty  downwards. 
Monotonous  as  is  the  Koran,  tame  as 
itH  rhapsodies  sound  to  our  western 
ears,  tamer  and  more  monotonous  still 
are  the  utterances  of  the  proj)liot  of 
Socialism.  We  were  once  favom'ed 
with  a  lecture  on  Mind  Formation 
by  a  disciple  of  Owen,  a  Mr.  Ptm- 
berton,  wlio  aspired  once,  we  suppose, 
to  be  the  Kalif  to  the  true  prophet ; 
but  so  sleep-oompellint^  was  the  lec- 
ture that  we  have  never  yet  read  it 
through, and  believe  that  the  initinted 
only  can  do  so,  as  the  monks  of  Mount 
Attos,  in  that  somnambulist  state, 
when  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
the  eyes  open,  tliey  see  into  the  sub- 
ject without  turuLDg  over  the  pages. 

From  Socialism,  to  spirit-rapping, 
it  is  sad  to  trace  the  declme  of  Owen  s 
intellect,  before  it  darkened  into  se- 
cond childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
The  old  man,  who  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate abuse  of  all  religioti  a  year 
before  his  death,  when  he  denounced 
religion  as  the  bane  of  hmnanity» 
and  the  cause  of  all  its  crimes,  irra- 
tionalities, absurdities,  and  suffer- 
ings," was  doomed  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  stnpidsupentition.  Table-turn- 
inn  is  a  stran<rc  )>€ndimt  to  atheism, 
and  the  coarse  hoax  of  a  Mrs.  Hay- 
den,  a  strange  retribution  on  the  old 
Socialist,  too  increduloua  and  hard- 
headed  to  swallow  the  story  of 
Christ's  life  and  death.  We  have  no 
mind  to  exult  over  the  fallen;  we  have 
not  Elyah's  mantle,  and  thstefiiro 
dare  not  use  KHjah  s  irony  against 
the  worohippers  oi  BaaL  But  sorely, 
it  calls  for  some  Inflection  to  see  this 
faith  element  denied  the  bread  of 
God  in  tlie  house  of  God,  and  fain 
at  last  to  hll  its  belly  with  the  husks 
which  the  swine  did  eat  The  pa^, 
in  a  creed  outworn,  wa.>  ashamed  of 
spiritualism.  One  autrur  could  not 
look  at  another  in  the  days  of  Cicero ; 
but  credulity  is  the  curse  appointed 
for  scepticism.  And  so  a  Haydcn 
encourages  a  i^olton,  and  an  old  en- 
thusiast is  made  the  victim  of  a  stale 
impcMture,  which  a  ploughboy  at  a 
fair  would  flout  as  a  coniurer's  trick. 
It  is  solemn  to  think  that  Auguste 
Oomte's  latter  end,  like  that  of 
Owen's,  was  one  of  abject  supersti- 
tion. As  the  Buddhist  deifies  anni- 
hilation, as  Lucretius  warms  up  na- 
ture into  a  lovely  Venus  Anadyomene^ 
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80  the  French  and  English  material- 

■*  Who  (lr«np«dtiiiirplaimiMte  down  tiM 

brotul 

Dwp  anivene,  and  nid,  no  Ood« 
Notbing  but  luAitcr," 

liave  ended  by  worshippinK  their 
own  ue^tiong.  Humanity  in  the  per- 
son of  MadetnoiMlle  Olotilde  de  Vand 
was  the  al>sti  action  which  old  Cointe 
clotheil  in  tlesli  and  bloo<i  and  wor- 
shipped with  the  love  of  Abclard  to 
Heloue,  of  David  to  Abisliag.  It  is 
quite  as  sad  to  rr-n^  <4'  nld  Owen 
groping  among  the  tombs  of  buried 
friends,  and  calling  up  the  ghost  of  his 
mother,  while  the  table  rapped  the 
letters  of  her  maiden  name  to  con- 
vince him  it  was  her  gUoat.^  We 
gladly  draw  thecnitain  over  this  last 
pitiable  freak  of  a  doting  old  man, 
and  turn  to  breathe  fresh  nir  by  Im 
dying  bed  in  his  mountain  home,  in 
Wales.  In  October,  1858,  when  the 
liand  i>f  death  was  tin  liiin.  he  lay 
iil  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Livt  i  jioul, 
the  idea  seized  hiiu  thai  he  would  go 
to  Newtown, "  to  lay  his  bones  where 
they  had  conif  tr  tm."  For  nncp  the 
ruling  passion  was  not  strong  in 
death  :  the  old  Sodalist  dreanier  oad 
become  a  little  child,  and  wished  to 
)in'rtthe  fltrain  the  air  that  ho  first 
drew  breath  in,  eighty-nine  years  be- 
fore. Arri>nug  in  Newtown,  his  na- 
tive place,  he  and  his  attendant 
adopted  fictitinns  Tiames,  and  stop- 
iui?  at  the  house  wliere  he  was  Umi, 
e  gratified  his  curiosity  by  finding 
that  the  very  room  wn??  well  known. 
Again  the  whim  seized  him,  and  he 
returned  through  Shrewsbury  to  Li- 
verpool. Again  he  must  set  out  for 
Newtown,  anf!  this  time  to  die.  He 
went  to  an  hotel,  refus^  to  take 
the  prescription  ordered  by  a  mediciU 
attendant,  or  to  see  the  rector,  who 
called  upon  him  ms  a  olerrrj'man. 
Owen  suggested  to  hiiu  some  vision- 
aty  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  New- 
town, and  requested  him  to  confer 
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with  the  magistrates  and  other  aii> 
thorities  on  the  subject.  His  eldest 

son  arrived  from  London  in  time  to 
receive  his  farewell  and  witness  his 
departore. 

The  stor}'  of  such  a  life  carries  with 
it  its  o\TO  1(  sson.  He  would  have 
been  a  hajipier  if  an  humbler  niau. 
He  is  a  signal  instance  that  the 
called  utilitarian  philosophy  fails  of 
its  own  professed  en<l.  T1k»«»  who 
purposely  .shut  out  of  view  the  higher 
and  ulterior  ends  of  nmn'sbeing,do  not 
even  satisfy  tlie  re«iuirements  of  his 
lower  nature  here  t>eiow.  The  philan- 
thropist who  will  be  that  and  no- 
thing else,  misses  his  mark,  even  in 
that.  Had  Owen  l>een  eontent  to  jro 
on  educating  and  improving  his  Lan- 
ark operatives,  he  might  have  been 
loss  famous,  but  his  failures  woiddalso 
have  been  less  sigiif^l-  Inntj  as  Ijo 
was  chained  totheoarof  duty  he  was 
a  happy  and  a  useful  man.  He 
dreamed  dreaniB.  it  is  trne,  i)Ut  it  was 
by  night ;  he  had  not  l)eei«me  a  eon- 
firmed  somnambulist  hurry  lug  to  and 
fro  over  the  earth  in  a  coma  state  of 
('nmmtinisrn,  aiming  at  the  regenera- 
tion of  all  mankind,  and  not  succeed- 
ing in  managing  a  farm  of  200  or 
more  acres.  Un happily  for  Owen,  he 
had  coneeived  a  kind  of  hierophobia 
iu  childhood  whicli  never  left  him.  He 
saw  in  religion  only  a  contrivance  for 
making  men  cowards  towards  God  and 
slaves  to  eaeli  other.  He  thus  wanted 
the  mainsprinL'  for  all  high  action 
himself,  and  what  he  could  not  feel 
for  himself  he  would  not  act  npon  in 
others.  He  was  generous  and  hberai; 
he  could  use  money,  but  he  could  not 
hoard  it  In  his  early  years  at  least) 
he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business  ; 
and  but  for  that  dream  of  (Jouunumsm, 
which  darkened  the  last  half  of  his 
life  might  have  deserved  a  place  witii 
the  Tfionitons,  Clarksons,  Wilber- 
forces,  and  Budgetts,  to  whom  Eng- 
land and  the  world  owe  so  much. 
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Mr.  Weld's  Imlidav  rambles  bid 
fair  to  become  annuals.*  He  luis  jil 
ready  published  "  Vacation in  Itv 
land,"  **A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Uni- 
ted S*:i^«s  an<l  Canada,"  and  "The 
P^reuee^i,  West  and  Eiist"  With  a 
yirid  recollection  of  the  amusement 
imparted  by  hi^  i>rece<linir  volumes, 
weanticipated  eiiual  n  frrslinientfrom 
biB  present  work  ;  nor  have  we  beeu 
disappointed.  His  migration  in  1859 
was  to  the  Highlands,  tin-  Orkneys, 
and  the  i^^land  of  Skyc,  whither  he  flp(l 
from  tlie  lierce  mitbummer  sun,  which 
had  for  weeks  been  broiling  and  blis- 
tering all  London.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  season  j  ust  passed  ! 

On.  his  way  to  the  highlands  he 
was  seized  upon  by  a  Scotch  laird, 
who  entertained  him  niost  hospitably 
at  his  seat  iu  Peeblesshire,  and  iiou- 
ized  him  in  that  fair  eonnty.  Visit' 
ing  the  usually  quiet  little  town  of 
Peeblo?!,  they  found  the  burghers 
seethijig  with  excitement,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  "  The 
Chanil>ersTnsfittition,"a  sniti- of  build- 
ings presented  to  the  town  of  his 
ancestors  by  Mr.  William  Chambers, 
and  comprising  a  reading-room,  a  li- 
brary of  lt>,(KH)  volumes,  a  i^illcry  of 
art,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
a  public  halL  All  honour  to  his  pul>- 
He  spirit.  In  our  own  capital  we  re- 
cord with  pleasure  a  rpcriit  instance 
of  similar  magnanimity'  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guitmess,  who  has 
undertaken  the  rostonvtion  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  at  an  estimated  cost 
exceeding  £20,()(H).  Such  noble  con- 
duct is  deserving  of  all  comninidation. 

The  annual  ^athcrini:  of  the  I5i  itish 
Association  was  in  full  force  at  the 
time  our  author  reached  Ah^een, 
which  the  Siotcli  love  to  designate 
the  Oxford  of  Scotland  ;  but  Mr. 
Weld  appears  to  have  considered  it 
would  not  consist  with  the  perfect 
ahandon  of  his  holiday  to  fall  in  with 
the  peripatetic  philosojihers,  allmit 
the  "  Red  Lions"  mn.stereU  in  greater 


force  than  n^nal.  Tlic  Red  Lions  are 
a  «elert  club,  who  dine  ti^gether  once 
during  the  Association  meeting.  It 
includes  in  its  uuml^ers  many  mem- 
bers  of  great  scientific  emiticnce,  but 
at  their  reunions  the  professional  bus- 
kin is  laid  aside,  comic  songs  are 
sung,  and  hilarity  is  t^tified  by  the 
philosophers  {n"owling:  in  imitiitioii  of 
the  animal  Irom  which  the  Society 
takes  its  name,  the  growls  being  ac- 
companied by  a  general  shaking  of 
coat  tails.  The  amazement  of  the  be- 
wildered Scots  at  this  undignified  de- 
meanour of  the  savans  may  be  im> 
agined. 

Land  travelling  in  Scotland,  when 
you  get  beyond  the  iron  roads,  is  as 
eiipensive  as  water-carriage  is  cheap. 
By  steamer  from  Abenlei  n  to  Wick 
the  furc  is  but  eighteen  shilliues,  and 
the  voyage  of  about  ten  houfv'  dura- 
tion,  while  the  cost  of  the  land  jour- 
ney rcaehes  four  jtonnds,  and  occn- 
pies  two  days  and  a  night  On  all 
the  Scotch  nrertf  and  lochs  the  fares 
on  the  Pteamers  arc  remarkably  low. 
One  of  the  cheapest  trips  is  that  from 
Glasgow  to  and  from  Arrochar,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  a  charming 
sail  of  about  I0()  miles,  which  can  be 
made  daily  in  the  season  for  two 
shillings. 

Mr.  Weld  reached  Wick,  the  her* 
ring  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fishing  season,  and  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting ^account  of  the  origin  and  pre- 
s«mt  eondition -)f  this  inip<irtarit  trade. 
The  take  of  licn  ings  is  very  uncer- 
tain: during  one  week,  the  average 
return  from  1,i)<m>  boats  amounted  to 
1(>.(XK>  erans  of  '^T^{)  LrniTi^s  each. 
On  one  uight  upwards  of  lU,(H.K),Ui»0 
herrings  were  token,  and  had  to  le 
eviscerated  and  packed  the  followii  g 
day.  This  process  is  tlins  LTHphically 
described  from  the  i>crsonai  obgervu- 
tion  of  our  author : — 

••First,  the  herrings  are  carried,  aa 
fast  m  possible,  in  baskets,  from  the 
bu&ts  to  the  grutting-troughs,  until  the 
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boat!  are  emptiedof  their  scalj  treasures, 
^en  the  women,  fkmiliarly  called  gut- 
terM,  pounce  upon  the  herrings  like  birds 
of  prey,  seize  their  victims,  and,  with  a 
rapidity  of  motion  whl^  bafflee  your 
eye,  deprive  the  fish  of  its  viscera.  The 
operation,  which  a  danuel  not  auite  so 
repnblve  aa  her  oaai|Mnlont  obugingly 
performed  for  me  at  slew  time,  is  thus 
effected : — ^The  herring  is  seized  in  the 
left  hand,  and  bj  two  dexterona  oitab 
made  with  a  sharp  short  knife,  in  the 
neck,  an  opening  ia  effected,  sufficiently 
hvge  to  enable  the  Tiaeera  and  lirer  to 
be  (  Xtractcrl.  These,  with  the  jjills,  are 
thrown  into  a  barrel,  the  gutted  fish 
bring  caat  amooff  hia  eviaoorated  oom- 
paiiions.  The  Widt  gutters — I  timed 
them— gut,  on  an  aTwage,  twenty-six 
herrings  per  minute.** 

Herrings  are,  fortunately,  as  whole- 
some as  they  are  plentiful,  and  fully 
bear  out  the  Dutch  proverb,  "  When 
herrinfj  oomos  in,  the  doetor  goes 
out"  The  Wick  herrings  ore  not,  how- 
ever, of  such  prime  quality  m  thoee 
cawht  in  Locn  Fyiie. 

The  shootinjr  quarters  of  Brawl 
Castle,  about  seventeen  miles  north- 
west <n  Wick,  was  the  rendefvous  of 
a  party  of  sportsmen,  with  whom  Mr. 
Weld  spent  three  weeks  of  his  vara- 
tioD.  There  they  shot  grouse,  caught 
aalmoii  end  trout,  and  voted  them- 
selves supremely  happy  in  tlioir  soli- 
tude. All,  however,  was  not  con  leu  r 
de  roae,  the  greatest  drawback  to  their 
enjoyment  being  the  gnats  or  midges 
which  infest  the  moors,  "eveiy  square 
yard  swarming  with  millions  of  these 
little  harpiesj  that  pump  the  blood 
out  of  you  with  amazing  savajiieness 
and  insatiability."  As  a  sporting  re- 
sidence Brawl  Castle  is  unique,  pos- 
sessing the  great  advaiitage  m  having 
one  of  the  best  salmon  and  grilse 
rivers  in  the  kitigdom,  running  at  the 
very  door.  For  liberty  to  fish  in  this 
river  so  much  as  thirty  pounds  per 
month  per  rod  is  freely  given,  al- 
though the  angler  is  only  permitted 
to  retain  one  fiso  each  day. 

Our  author's  visit  to  his  shootang 
friends  having  tertninated,  he  pro- 
ofed to  Barrock  House,  the  eicsant 
manmoii  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  wueh 
he  describes  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert- 
ed moors  of  Caithness.  Tlionee  he 
visited  the  world-famous  John  o' 
Groat's  house,  and  made  an  ezcmmm 
tn  the  Orkneysy  pleasantly  describing 
the  geolot^ical  features  of  the  islands, 
and  especially  the  asteropolis  of  Hugh 
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Miller,  the  Brogaii  Circle,  and  Odin 
Stone.  Leaving  Caithness,  our  author 
set  out  on  a  walking  tour  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Sutlierlnnd,  where 
tourists  are  scarce,  and  the  inns  few 
and  for  between.  At  Cape  Wrath  he 
visited  the  lighthouse,  and  thus  de- 
serilH's  the  mngnifirent  view  from  the 
gallery  outride  the  tower: — 

' '  Heavens  i  what  a  view.  Though  not 
sufficientlj  clear  to  the  south-west  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  Butt  of  I^ewis,  the 
eye  ranged  south  far  down  the  coast, 
headland  after  lu  adhmd  appearing  until 
lost  in  the  dim  distance,  and  eastward 
other  ranges  of  precipitous  cliffs  stretch- 
ing away  fringed  bj  roeky  Maada, 

'Salt  and  b.irr, 

The  haunt  of  seals  and  auks,  and  sea- mews* 
clang/ 

to  the  west— Mean,  ocean,  ocean— no 
land  being  between  you  and  America." 

Hp  then  proceeded  further  by  the 
rocks  and  indentations  of  the  western 
coast,  falling  in  with  a  spedmen  of  a 
curious  religious  sect  who  call  them- 
selves "  The  Men,"  and  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland. 
These  aipiritaal  mountebanks  repu- 
diate all  ecclesiastical  authority,  de- 
test ]>relary,  liturgies,and  Erastianism, 
and  deem  themselves  sole  jud^s  of 
spiritual  progress.  Th^  mspise  all 
tlieological  learning,  and  pretend  to 
divine  inspiration.  Their  dress  is  a 
black  cloak  and  a  white  cotton  cap. 
In  a  verv  interesting:  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Church  and  her  Accuser  in  the 
Far  North,"  by  Investigator,  are  to 
be  found  numy  partieulan  lespectiag 
these  ignorant  uid  artful  fanatics. 

The  scenery  of  the  seaVxiard  of 
Sutherland  is  characterized  by  savage 
wildness,  the  roads  winding  through 
huge  rocks,  the  stony  giants  of  the 
north.  Loch  Inver  our  author  reecMn- 
meuds  as  "  one  of  these  places  which 
you  see  with  delight,  remain  at  irilit 
pleasure,  and  leave  with  regret." 
Here  "  the  Duke  "  hm  built  a  yacht- 
lodge,  and  the  ljuchess  has  had  many 
paths  made  on  the  hill  slopes  leading 
to  lovely  scenes. 

Scorning  the  usual  routes,  our  en- 
terprising tourist  crossed  Sutherland 
by  the  banks  of  Ixxjhs  Stack.  More, 
and  Sliin,  and  miulc  for  the  pleasant 
seaport  of  Golspie  on  the  eastern 
eosflt,  a  village  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance imder  the  fostering  patron- 
age of  the  Duke,  whose  castle  of 
Dunrobin  is  hard  by,  and  r^oidng  in 
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■n  bm  io  renowned  for  ite  comfort, 
astobe  afavourito  roiort  for  nouveaux 
maries.  The  ducal  residence  is  a  large 
and  splendid  pUe,  having  a  grand  dis- 
play of  towers,  turrets,  and  pinna- 
cles. TIcre  the  Duchess  has  fitted  up 
a  suite  of  apartniciits  for  the  Queen, 
■who  lias  not,  however,  iiri  yet  honoured 
JJuni  obin  Castle  with  her  presence. 

From  Golspie  our  nuthor  Failed  to 
Burgh  Head,  the  Ultimum  Ptoroton 
of  the  Romans,  where  he  saw  the 
subterranean  bath  of  Alves, approach- 
ed by  a  flight  nf  steps  cut  out  of  tlie 
eandstone,  and  still  supplied  with 
water,  and  used  by  the  neifrhbonrs ; 
he  also  visited  the  ruins  of  Elgin  Ca- 
thedral, df^serihed  by  Bishop  Murray, 
as  the  pride  of  the  lauiL  the  glory 
of  the  realm,  the  delight  of  wayiaiers 
and  strangers,  a  praise  and  boast  to 
every  foreii^n  nation." 

Proceeding  from  Inverness  by  tlie 
Caledonian  Oanal  to  Oban,  our  author 
now  entered  upon  the  beaten  track 
and  found  himself  all  at  once  among 
a  motley  crowd  of  tourists.  From 
Oban  he  started  for  Skye,  where,  a«  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  was 
evidently  more  at  home.  He  visited 
StorrrD&andGlambeiedtip  Quu-aing, 
of  which  he  writes — 

"One  thousand  feet  surmounted,  and 
you  stand  on  the  thr^hoid  of  the  won- 
ders of  Quiming.  Conceive  a  mountain 
very  Bteep  on  all  .<!i<le3  but  one,  und  un 
this  almost  precipitous.  Conceive  fur- 
ther, an  opening  in  the  ftee  of  the  precl- 
j)ieo,  giving  access  to  an  area  or  elliptical 
platturui,:)0Ofeetby  160  feet,  surrounded 
by  huge  obelislm  and  tower-lilce  rocks, 
and  you  have  ."iotne  idea  of  Quiraing.  It 
ig,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  scene,  and 
although  I  had  heard  much  of  its  singu- 
larity,  the  reality  greatly  exceeded  my 
expectations.  The  entrance  to  the  area 
is  guarded  by  an  isolated  pyramid,  caUed 
the  needle,  Mune  .300  feet  high.  Beyond 
this  stands  the  platform,  the  more  curi- 
ons  as  it  it  not  only  nearly  level  but 
clothe<l  with  succulent  gTa>-s,  enamelled 

with  a  great  variety  of  wild  flo«reri>, 
while  it  is  ipit  with  innumerable  pinoa- 

cle."*  and  haitlenicntcd  din^  fivtlMllnIO 

the  most  fantastLc  shapes." 

Travellers  in  Scotland  are  met  in  all 
directions  by  that  intolerable  nuisance, 
the  bagpi]>n,  and  are  even  expedecl 
to  pay  for  its  discordant  noises.  We 
were  not  aware  that  at  one  time  the 
bagpipers  had  a  collc||e  at  Du vegan, 
in  skye,  under  the  miection  of  the 
MacrimmoDBi  who  were  ao  celebrated 


fortheir|>erfonnanceontheP^9nAor, 

that  pupils  resorted  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  Hij^hlands,  to  whom  they 
gave  certificates  after  the  prescribed 
nun  1  IxT  <  if  years'  study.  The  caves  in 
which  they  used  to  practise  an  still 

pointed  out. 

But  the  chief  lions  of  Skye  arc  the 
Cuchullin  hills  and  Loch  Coruisk, 
situate  in  the  wildest  and  grandest 
part  of  the  island.  Our  hardy  Al- 
pinist ascended  Sgor-na-Strith,  the 
Kill  of  strife,  from  whose  summit  he 
eiyoyed  a  most  extensive  view. 

Rising  almost  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  and  forming  the  promontory  be- 
tween Camasunary  and  Loch  Scavaig, 
the  view  seaward  is  unimpeded — and 
what  a  view  is  this !  To  the  east  and 
west,  mighty  headlands  girt  with  ada- 
mantine rocks,  bri'ak  the  fierce  waves, 
which  expire  forming  and  moaning  at 
their  base:  and  to  the  tenth,  between 
these  headlands,  stretches  an  apparently 
boundless  seat  acroaa  which  the  crests 
of  the  islet  of  "Rnm  and  Egg  fling  th^r 
ghadowti.  More  immediately  beneath  is 
the  isle  of  Soa,  Loch  Scavaig'a  break- 
water ;  and  tuzidng  our  eyes  inland,  we 
look  down  upon  Loch  Coruisk,  into 
whose  dark  waters  we  think  we  could 
cast  a  stone,  to  vertlcallv  do  we  teem  to 
hang  over  them.  Indeed,  sitting  aj«tride 
this  rock-eyrie,  one  leg  dangles  over 
Loch  Coruidc,  ^e  other  over  the  Bay  of 
Camasunary,  with  its  little  green  etrath 
blending  with  the  golden  sand.  How, 
turning  to  the  north,  and  sweeping  the 
horizon  from  ea.st  to  we>t,  what  do  we 
tee  ?  Peaks  and  pinnacles,  jagged  crests 
and  fantastic  outlines :  a  wUdemesaof 
weird  shajies  dark.  i*olemn,  and  awfuL 
Giant  Sgor-na-GiUian  is  there,  the  mon. 
arch  of  tiie  CnchvlUos ;  and  hear  it,  hro- 
ther  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  ano- 
ther peak  a  little  to  the  south,  hid  down 
by  enterprising  Captain  Wood,  on  the 
Adn)iralty  chart,  as  hong  3,219  feet 
high,  and  uuteceiuibie. 

**Sard7  some  bold  member  of  the 
Club  will  scale  this  Skye  peak  ere  long, 
and  tell  us  that  it  was  but  a  &tro\X  before 
breakftst.  Kearerwesee^or-Dubh-ni- 
dabheinn  shouldering  himself  into  no- 
tice, and  dark,  solemn,  mysterious  Blab, 
hdn  springing  wall-like  from  the  glen 
to  the  impressive  lieiyht  of  3,019  feet, 
and  terminating  in  a  ridge  in  some 
places  only  a  fbot  broad. 

"Conceive  these  mountains  if  you 
can — rib  them  with  gleaming  waterfalls 
— pidnt  them  with  ever-changing  hues, 
and  fill  the  intervening  spaces  with  gor- 
ravines,  and  glens,  dashed  with 
purple  gloom,  and  abysses  USed  wilh 
•teaming  mist,  and  you  wiH  have  tome 
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Men  of  title  wondrous  CnclralHin.  San- 

nhiiie  occasionally  illumincf)  their  ru<rgefl 
cre»U,  but  the  darkum  of  etcriMl  nxght 
dwelli  in  their  gor^^  Ko  wonder  w«t 
one  of  the  great  lu  nx-vi  in  OssiAn  should 
be  antociateil  with  itieui,  nor  tluit  L)iui< 
■caicfi,  which  is  not  &r  distant,  should 
be  the  traditionarv  residenee  of  the  King 
of  this  Isle  of  Mi^t." 

Thus  ended  oar  author's  plcnaant 

tour,  which  i«  relfi*'-!  in  n  liu'lit  iinm«- 
iDg  s^le,  and  in  wiiich  he  has  led  us 
to  strildng  sceneiy,  none  the  less  beau- 
tiful tliat  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  in 
our  own  dominions.  He  started  on 
his  homeward  jouruey  iu  company 
with  Captain  Wood,  tlie  author  of  the 
only  authentic  chart  nf  the  c.inst^  of 
Skye.  We  regret  to  observe  that  this 
was  Captain  Wood  .s  last  work.  In  the 
late"ProceedinK-<of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phic J  Society,"  \v.-  ti.itiicthefollowing 
tribute  to  this  {gallant  public  aervaut : 
'*  His  long  services  on  the  we^t  coast 
of  AjBrica  with  Ailmiral  Fitz  William 
Owen,  and  on  the  north  cojwt  of  Ame- 
rica with  Captain  Kellett,  told  at 
length  upon  his  oonstitution,  and  after 
a  short  illness  he  died  on  the  li'ili 
April,  l*^f>0.  Tlio  mariner  who  ire 
quents  this  stormy  jKjrtion  of  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  will  have  cause  to  remem- 
hc  v  \\nth  gnmtads  the  name  of  James 
Wood" 

Of  the  ffuide  books  to  Scotland  Mr. 
Weld  speaks  rather  disparagingly.  In 
thf  prr-^f»nt  year  a  new  Hand  Uiok,* 
arranged  iu  numbered  paragraphs 
after  the  manner  of  Murray's  Conti- 
nental Hand-books,  has  been  brought 
out,  of  whose  frcnenil  accuracy  and 
practical  usefulness  M  e  are  enabled 
to  testify  from  personal  observation. 

The  .second  volume  of  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  Autobiography  t  proceeds 
with  a  trenchant  exposure  of  the 
persecution.^  to  which  nf  hern  me  sub- 
ject by  his  outspoken  denunciation  of 
naval  abuses ;  and  certaiuly  the  facts 
and  documents  he  produces  go  far  to 
establish  his  charj,'es  against  the  Ad- 
miralty aduunistratiou  oi  his  day. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  a  centunr  he 
is  enabled,  oy  the  court e.^^v  of  the 
present  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to 


make  public  charts  and  logs  to  which 
access  was  denied  him  by  fonner 
boards.  These  charts  .«u])i)ly  a  trl- 
umuhant  vindication  of  his  conduct 
witn  reference  to  the  attack  upon 
the  French  fleet  in  Aix  roads,  and 
enable  him  to  explain  matters  con- 
nected with  the  memorable  court- 
martial  on  Lord  Gambier.  From 
the!4e  supprcKsed  ciiarts  and  the  other 
evidences  adduced  by  Lord  Dundon- 
ald,  it  is  clear  that  the  vote  of  thanks 
of  Parliament  unjustly  attributed  to 
Lord  Gambier  the  credit  of  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  Frencli  licet,  which 
had  been  comluctcd  under  the  iuime- 
diatc  direction  of  Lord  Cochrane^ 

We  flo  not  tliink  he  is  ciiuully  snr- 
ces.sful  in  explaining  his  escapade  at 
Malta  in  1811,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally antl  deservedly  censured.  Be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  fees  and 
charges  of  the  J^Ialtese  Admiralty 
Ctottrt,  which  actually  made  him  a 
loser  instead  of  a  gainer,  by  the  con- 
demnation of  the  numerous  prizes 
taken  by  the  Imp^rieuse  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and,  eiasperated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Judge  of  that  court 
to  entertain  his  repeated  applications 
lor  a  rcvi.sion  of  the  Proctors'  costs, 
he  determined  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  liaiid.-^.    There  m  no  doubt 
that  the  i)roceedings  of  the  Proctor- 
Maisbal  were  illegal,  and  as  little 
that  the  Steps  adopted  by  Lord 
Oochmne  were  unjustifiable.  By  Act 
of  Parliament  a  tabic  of  fees  ought 
to  have  been  suspended  in  court,  in  a 
conspicuous  pla(%.   Lord  Cochrane^ 
however,  in  vain  demanded  the  table, 
and  searched  for  it  in  the  court ;  but 
having  accidentally  found  it  warersd 
up  behind  the  door  of  the  judges'  re- 
tiring cliainV)er.  he  took  it  down  and 
carried  it  off  in  triumph.   A  peremp- 
tory demand  was  made  on  him  for 
its  restoration,  followed  by  his  arre.at 
for  contempt  of  the  judge's  order. 
When  arrested,  he  refus^  to  walk 
to  gaol,  so  that  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  carry  him  in  their  anna. 
He  subsequently  escaped  from  the 
gaol,  and  arriTea  in  England  with  the 
taMe  of  f  ee.s.   On  bringing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Maltese  Court  of  Admi- 


•  NehoiCs  fJand-Book  to  Scotland  for  l  ourisis.  By  the  Key,  John  M.  Wilson. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons,    i  f^io. 

^  The  Autubio(jTti}ilttf  of  a  Seamnn .  )?v 'I'hnncis,  Tenth  Earl  of  Dundonuld.  C  C  B.. 
Admiral  of  the  lied,  &c.  Vol.  II.  London ;  itichard  Ucntlej,  i<ew  liurUugtou- 
strcet.  I860. 
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ralty  before  the  House  of  Commons,  tion  of  himaelf  without  being  fully 

his  motton  for  a  oommittee  to  ex-  persuaded  that  he  was  innocent  of 

amine  into  tlie  conduct  of  the  jiid<:^e  the  nefarious  scheme  laid  to  his 

and  marshal  was  rejected  without  a  charge,  and  the  victini  nf  a  foul  con- 

division.  spiracy.    It  wius  not  until  tlso  ]»resrnt 

A  Scx)tti«h  writ<»r  has  remarked  reign  that  he  was  reston-d  to  li  is  rank 

that  "  the  Cochranea  have  long  been  and  honoiii^  ;  but  tliat  unjust  jml.lic 

noted  for  an  original  and  dashing  sentence  wus  never  j>ublicly  revcped, 

turn  of  mind^  which  was  sometimes  nor  the  equjilly  unjust  fine  inflicted 

called geniu8,8onK'tinus eccentricity."  on  him  remitted,  and  his  unceasing 

This  is  true  of  Lord  Dundonald,  whose  efforts  to  obtain  his  back  pay  during 

whole  life  has  been  marked  by  eccun-  the  time  of  his  uufaii'  deprivation, 

tricit^  and  romance,  of  which  his  were  fruitless. 

mamage  offers  an  apt  illustration.      ^^'      nbally  sympathize  with  the 

In  opposition  to  his  uncle,  who  wai*  noble  veteran,  now  in  his  85th  year, 

desirous  of  reinstating  tiie  future  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,*  who 

E^Lb  of  Dundonald  in  their  ancient  can  no  longer  remdn  silent,  but  ha8» 

position,  as  re^jards  wealth,  and  who  in  passat^es  of  u'reat  ]iower,  energy, 

offered  to  leave  him  his  own  large  and  tidehty,  placed  on  record  t  lie  kad- 

f<jrtune  if  he  espoused  the  daughter  ing  facts  of  this  case,  as  a  solemn  ap- 

of  a  wealthy  Admiralty  Court  oflfi-  peal  to  the  judgment  of  jposterity. 
cial,  he  privately  wedded  his  couu-      We  cnnrludt-  tins  brief  notice  of 

tess,  at  Annan,  in  Scotland.    Conse-  the  *'  Autobiography'  of  a  Seumau," 

queutly,  he  was  cast  off  by  his  rich  with  the  brave  aatniral*s  protest  :— 
uncle^  who,  on  the  discoveiy  of  his      .»j  wilt  here  repeat,  hi  reply  towritera 

marriage,  took  to  him??elf  a  wife  m  vh,,  imvc  a!«fiime<l  that  I  have  been 

his  old  age.    It  is  pleasing  to  observe  handsomely  rewardtjd.  ihat  ou  no  occa- 

that  the  sallant  seaman  consoles  eion  did  1  ever  receive  the  reward  of  a 


himself  with  the  reflection  that  he 
obtained  an  equivalent  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  devoted  wife,  to  whose 
amiability  and  discretion  be  loves  to 
bear  testimony. 

Through  very  culpable  carelessness 
Lord  Dundonald  became  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law  in  1814, 
and  the  subject  of  a  celebratcfl  Stock 
Exchange  trial,  for  an  allied  offence 
against  that  fraternity.  All  the  dr- 
comstances  that  led  to  this  accusa- 
tion are  minutely  related.  On  a  false 
and  mistaken  chart^e  lie  wa^  through 
t^e  hoetiUty  of  Chief  Justice  Ellen- 
borough,  most  unjustly  ron\iet(d. 
His  sentence  was  vindictive-  impri- 
sonment, a  fine  of  i;i,()00,  and  to 
Stand  in  tiie  pillory.  His  exclusion 
from  profe.s.->!iMinl  eni}»Ioyment  and 
expulsion  from  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons followed.  The  electors  of  West- 
minster, however,  unanimously  re- 
elff  ted  him,  and  the  |»ublic voice  was 
so  loud  in  his  favour  that  the  igno- 
minious punishment  of  the  pillory 
was  dispensed  with  in  his  case,  and 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parhament 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  vindica- 


sinj^le  shtllitip:  for  nuy  services  li  it 
wns  my  good  fortune  to  render  to  my 
country,  beyond  the  ordinary  pay  of  my 
rank  and  the  good-gcrvire  pension  of 
£'M)0  a  year,  conferred  i  n  nie  l>y  Sir 
Jiiines  Graham  ill  )H4  t.  Yet  Lord  Col- 
lincwocxl  testified  ihni  v  itli  n  siii^^Ie  fri- 
gate I  had  done  the  work  of  an  army,  by 
keeping  the  French  army  irom  overrun* 
n'lng  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain. 
Neither  for  this  nor  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy**  ships  in  Aix  Roads  did  I 
ever  receive  rownnl  orthankf.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lied  Ribbon  of  the  li;ali, 
which,  as  the  gift  of  my  sovereign.  T 
Iii^'hly  prize,  my  reward  has  hei-n  a  lif"o 
ot  unmerited  sutfering.  Kvi n  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Sonth  Amt  rii  an  govern* 
nicnt?,  to  whom  I  pnvo  iVtedom,  are 
violated  to  tins  day,  from  a  conviction 
that  no  lympathy  will  be  accorded  by  the 
government  of  my  own  conutiy. 

♦•These are  tlie  requitsds  f«ir  mykUUerto 
unretcarded  Bervicta. 

"  Ainonf^'ist  the  curiosities  .-hown  to 
ri^itori^  ot  tlic  B<iuk  of  England,  there 
was,  and  no  doubt  is  still,  a  thousand 
pound  bank-note,  No.  R202.  dated  2(ith 
June,  1815,  on  tiie  back  of  which  are 
endorfied  the  following  words: — 

*•  '  Mv  HKAI.TH  HAVING  SCFFKBED  UT 

LONG  AM)  CLOSE  CO.VriNKMKNT,  AND  MY 


*  Lord  Dundonald  did  not  survive  the  completion  of  this  work  many  days. 
His  remains  were  Interred  with  all  honour  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  banner 
as  Kni^dit  of  the  Bath  r -^tr>ro<l  to  its  place  in  Ilcnry  VII. 't  Chapel.  A  grateful 
country  has  at  length  done  him  ample  jostice,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the  loll 
of  her  naval  beioes. 
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ftwoLTED  TO  DB-  Mt.  M'Leod  ex-popes  the  "  French 

p»ms  ME  OP  PROPERTY  OB  T-trK,  I  srB-  Fvoo   I^bouf   Emigration  Trade." 

MIT  TO  BOBBEBT  TO  PROTECT  MvsEUF  uu^ier  wUch  titl©  ft  kigc  traffic  in 

VBOM  llimDSB,  III  «  BOF*  THAT  I  ^^^^  |g                 ^              ^  ^ 

BtlAT.t,  LlTKTOBMMOTHEDKTJNQrKVTS  ^j.^^^  Py^^^j^ 

,  oflWumonorBonrlH.n    The  veasclk 

*•« King •  Bench  PW»n,  J aly»wi,l8l«.  ^pjoyed  in  the     vice  are  from  200 

••There  it  tiic  reward  beitowedon me  i^ooo  torn  buithem.  and  sail  under 

by  a  minift^Tial  fi  i  tion  memorable  only  the  French  flaff.    They  start  from 

for  its  political  corruption.  ^i^^.  j^jj^uj       Reunion,  one  of  the 

Mauritius  ialaudj«,  and  in  order  to 
Ur.  MliBODisaScotcbnian.andhtsre-  legalize  their  proceedings,  have  a  go- 
market  are  charartcri.Htirally  slirewd*  veniinont  agent  on  board  calleti  a 
He  was  appointed  Consul  of  Mozaiu-  French  Delegate.  Ibo,  off  Cape 
bique,  and  sailed  for  that  place  in  Delgado,  is  the  general  rendezvous 
December,  IBar,.  in  the  steamer  "Ire-  for  these  Teawls.  The  price  of  the 
land,"  of  tlie  AV.S.L.  line  of  mail  noj^roes  averai^cs  thirty  dullart^a head, 
packeta.  He  eutcied  upon  his  duties  abouthalf  of  whichi|oea  into  the  pock- 
of  estabhshing  legitimate  commerce  6tooftheQoveraor-ueneralofMoaai< 
and  abolishing  tiie  slave-txade  on  the  bique,  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  tlie 
east  coast  of  Africa  with  energy  and  Jnrf^  de  Droit,  and  the  Grovemoni  of 
determination.  But  withal  he  enter-  Ibo,  Killimane,  or  any  other  Porta* 
tdned  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  poei-  guese  colony  where  the  embarkation 
tion  as  a  "government"  official,  and  takes  place.  The  ceremony  of  en- 
rarely  experienced  the  conaideration  j:^ginK  the  frppl'tlvmr  <>f  tho  Africans 
he  deemed  his  due.  is  guuo  tlnuugh  by  au  Arab  inter- 
In  the  "Inland"  he  found  his  preter,  in  the  i>n'8ence  of  the  Frendi 
cabin  amisrrahle  dog-hole,  the  bill -of-  Delegate,  who  i>!  ignorant  of  the  na- 
farc  delusive,  and  the  water  thick  tive  language.  The  interpreter  asks 
with  rust  W.S.L.  he  interiireted  the  slaves  whether  they  voluntarily 
"worst  steam  line."  On  Ilia  arrival  untlert;ikc  to  Kcnre  for  five  years  at 
at  Cape  Town,  his  dignity  wnn  rutlled  R^nnion,  and  assures  the  DeM|^  of 
on  Elding  that  no  suitable  preparation  their  ready  consent 
had  been  made  for  the  conyeyanoe  of  On  ihenr  arrival  at  B^umon,  the 
"Her  Britannic  Mi^jesty's  Consul"  to  free  lalxmrcrs  arc  fairly  treated,  as  in 
his  post;  and  when  at  last  he  rem^hed  eacli  ilistrict  an  ollicer,  called  Pro- 
his  destination,  the  promised  consular  tector  of  Inimi^raute.  is  charged  with 
residence  had  not  been  supplied.  the  dut^  of  seeing  tuat  the  planten 
These  troubles,  hovr  vrr,  v.  rp  of  do  not  ill  um^  tin  in,  and  that  they  re- 
small  moment  compared  with  his  buf-  reive  in  eawh  their  monthly  wagea. 
ferings  at  Mozambique,  where  he  set  To  each  labourer  is  given  a  livret,  m 
himself  at  once  in  direct  antagonism  which  his  name  and  that  of  his  em- 
to  tlie  Hlave -trade  and  all  enncemed  plover  are  inscribed.  At  the  expira- 
in  it,  from  tlie  petty  trader  to  the  For-  tion  of  the  five  years  the  original  im- 
tuguese  Governor.  This  accursed  porter  is  boimd  to  transmit  the  slaves 
tmtHc  was  nominally  discountenanced  to  their  own  eountiy;  but  this  is  rarely 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  who  required,  as  they  generally  nrefer  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Mozam-  remain  in  Keimion,  where  tneir  ser- 
Diqae  from  engaging  in  it ;  but  send  vices  command  high  wages, 
ont  oflfioaBonill-paid  and  insignificant  This  mc^e  of  obtaining  free  labour 
aalanes,  that  their  onlv  resource  has  an  appearance  of  plausibility ; 
is  to  become  slave-dealers  themselves,  still,  if  coimtenanced  by  England, 
These  appointments  are,  therefore,  what  is  there  to  prevent  vessels  from 
eagerlv  sought  after ;  and  on  their  South  Amerioa,  with  an  American 
arrival  at  the  Portuguese  settlements,  delegate  on  Iward,  from  purrhaning 
the  officials  stmin  all  their  energies  slavfs  in  the  same  way,  and  calling 
to  amass  wealth  by  means  of  the  them  American  free  labourers  ? 
akve-tnde.  The  determined  atand  that  Mr. 


*7V«wl»  ni  Eastern  Africa,  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Rgn'denet  ta  JVocoStMplC.  Bjy 

lywis  M'Levd,  Etq.  l«ndon:  Hurst  and  Bkckett,  1860. 
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M'Leod  made  against  the  slave  trnile 
in  all  its  ramifications,  brought  down 
Ml  him  the  hostility  and  persecution 
of  all  dassos.  Tlie  (  n)V('riu)r  extended 
to  him  but  scant  protection.  His 
landlord  turned  hiiu  out  of  the  liouse; 
the  people  refused  to  hire  slaves  to 
him  as  servants ;  the  authorities  re- 
fused to  lend  him  Govenunent  slaves; 
so  that  H.RM.*s  Consul  was  reduced 
to  light  his  fires,  draw  water  from  the 
well,  and  cut  up  firewood  ;  v.-Lil^'  iiis 
wife  and  only  maid,  Kusa,  ex>uked  the 
meals,  and  wasbed  the  clothes. 

Mr.  M'Leod  manfully  held  his 
post,  despite  all  persecution 't.  He 
became  known  as  the  "  Champion  of 
the  Slayes,"  and  details  some  revolt- 
ing instances  of  the  cnieltir  prac- 
tised by  the  Portuguese  wumcu  to- 
wards their  slaves,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example 

*'A  Mozambique  lady  hariiig  been 

convicte<l  of  some  delinquency  hy  the 
evidence  of  one  of  her  female  b hives, 
adopted  this  method  of  iNmiahment, 
which,  eren  amnnpf  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  perpetrating,  in  that  remote 
region,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
it  spoken  of  with  disgnst  The  unlmppy 
girl  was  seized,  and  firmly  secured;  an 
egg  was  boiled,  and,  on  being  removed 
from  the  pot,  was  forcibly  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wretched  slave.  A  sail- 
needk'  was  then  driven  as  a  akewer 
through  both  Hp^.  m  hen  tlie  girl  wn8  re- 
lea^od,  and  thy  Luly  owner  viewed  her 
torments.  This  she-devil,  not  yet  satis- 
fled  with  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
her  fellow-being,  ordered  the  slave-girl 
to  be  struck  oo  both  cheeks  until  the 
egg  was  broken,  and  the  scalding  con- 
tents went  down  her  tliruat." 

The  slave-dealers,  having  at  length 
entered  into  a  regular  conspiracy 
against  the  Consul,  engaged  a  party 

of  atraufjers  to  waylay  him,  from 
whom  he  niurowly  escaped.  The 
natives  were  ordered  not  to  sell  him 

any  provisions,  nnr  brinjj:  him  fire- 
wood, and  to  hantsj*  his  family,  by 
disturbing  his  house  by  violent  thump- 
ing at  the  door  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  a 
patrol  to  protect  his  house.  His  wife 
was  attacked  by  fever,  but  the  doctor 
bmtallj  refused  to  attend  her,  and 
one  who  was  forced  to  df>  ho  by  the 
Government,  almost  poisoned  her 
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with  an  over  dose  of  cream  of  tartar; 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  last 
he  hauled  down  nis  consular  flag, 

and  embarked  for  Eniilatid. 

Besides  the  very  iTitcrestint:  Recount 
of  his  etfortj^  to  circumvent  the  slave- 
dealers,  these  Tolomes  contain  valu- 
able  information  on  the  produets  of 
Eastern  Africa;  and  the  author  states 
his  willingness  to  supply  a  list  of 
artidfis  suited  for  a  cargo  which  will 
find  a  ready  market  nlnn'^  the  coast. 
He  has  also  given  us  some  carefully- 
prepared  statistics  of  ^a  Seychelie 
Islands.  In  an  appendix  are  to  be 
found  a  translation  from  tlie  Portu- 

fuese  of  a  de^ription  of  the  trees, 
erbs,  and  plants  of  a  medicinal  de- 
scription, found  about  tlie  town  Tete, 
which  is  situated  12<i  Iciigues  inlfiTid 
from  Killimane,  on  the  river  Zam- 
hesi ;  an<l  a  list  of  the  speeimeus  of 
woods  from  the  river  Zamb<.'«i,  to  be 
seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  lujyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  WhitehaU-placo. 

Two  very  important  measures,  mate- 
rially atiecting  tl^  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  this  cotmtry,  passed  the 
Legislature  in  the  last  session.  Every 
one  interested  in  land  should  nipke 
himself  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  these  enactments,  which  aie  likely 
to  exereise  a  wide-spread  influence. 
A  very  clear  analysis  of  the  new  acts 
has  been  opportunely  published  by 
Mr.  Thomas  De  Moloyns,  Q-Cm*  au- 
thor of  the  "Land  Owner's  Practical 
Guide,'*  a  work  which  has  vouched 
its  uaefnlness  by  having  reached  a 
third  edition. 

The  ''Landed  Property  Improve- 
ment Act,"  and  the  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant Oonsolidation  Act,*'  ai«  the  short 
titles  of  the  new  laws.  By  the  first, 
facilitie.««  are  given  for  the  execution 
of  certain  classes  of  improvements, 
sudi  as  drainage,  the  redamation  of 
boi^Lry,  marshy,  or  wa.ste  lands,  jiro- 
tection  by  em\)ankment,  the  making 
of  roads  and  fences,  the  erection  of 
farm-buildings,  of  stewards'  and  la- 
bourers' houses ;  all  evidently  re- 
quired in  most  parts  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Powers  are  provided  for  charg- 
ing the  limited  owner  and  his  swsans 
snr  with  ^ust  proportions  of  the  cost 
of  these  improvements.   By  the  se- 
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Uodges,  Smith  and  Co.  1660. 
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cuad  part  of  this  Act  facilities  arc  has  been  effected  in  proceedings  by 

given  to  limited  owners  to  grant  ex-  distress,  as  in  iiititre  no  distress  can 

ttnded  leases;  and  under  the  third  be  le^ly  mad*  for  rent  which  1)e- 

part  t<»nnnts  arc  encouraged  to  exe-  camf  due  nioio  than  a  year  before  the 

cute  imurovementfi,  bv  being  legally  making  of  Huch  distress  (sec.  51).  To 

insured  in  the  fruits  of  their  outlay,  counteract  this  deprivation  of  power 

The  "Landlord  an<l  Tenant  Conso-  from  landlords,  in 'reaped  fatilitif8  are 
lidation  Act"  re|>oals  or  altera  forty  alForded  forthc  recovery  of  the  land  by 
old  Acta  of  rarliaiaent,  from  the  eject inent  on  ni»u  payment  of  rent. 
4  Edward  L  to  the  14  Vii  toria,  antl  The  landlord  ne«*d  no  longer  wait  for 
compresses  into  ono  code  ahiiost  tlie  the  exi»iiaTion  nf  the  "days  <if  :Tn 
whole  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  law  but  may  at  once  proceed  by  ejectment  j 
of  Ireland.    It  abolishes  many  tech-  and  many  other  technicalities  which 
niealities,  and  simpHto  procedure.  ham]x'red  landlords  in  the  assertion 
In  future  all  leases  or  contracts  for  of  their  rights,  are  swept  away 
tenaucjesi  fur  any  greater  term  than  »«A11  that  wiU  be  neceasarv,"  (».ijra 
from  vear  to  year  must  be  in  writing,  Mr.  De  Moleyns.    to  be  pr.  ived  ui  eject- 
signed  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  ments  w  ill  bo  the  exi-tc  iu  o  of  a  tenancy 
Amongst  other  vahialtle  alterations  between  the  plaintiff  or  lii^  trostee  sod 
we  observe  that  the  vexed  nues-  tenant,  and  that  a  year't  rent  wet 
tion  of  fixtures  has  been  dealt  iith.  T x'7lu  .  f- 
All  personal   chattel.,  engines  and  rS^US^^rliJ^i^lfff 
machmcry,  and  their  necessary  budd-  corulitions  of  re-entrv  arc  -lono 
ings,  if  erected  by  the  tenant,  at  away  with  ;  and  the  merits  and  the  Uw 
his  sole  expense,  for  any  purpose  of  sre  at  hue  to  be  d«terniined  together  by 
traile,  or  manufaeturp,  or  agriculture,  the  two  simple  tests— is  there  a  tenancy 
or  for  ornament,  may  hencefort  h  be  between  the  plaintiff  or  hi«  trustee  and 
removed  by  the  tenant;  who  must,  thedefendantorotherparty •erred with 
however,  com  pensate  the  landlord  for  "'e  ejectment  ?snd  is  a  year's  rent  doe?* 
any  damage  to  the  premises  occasioned  We  have  merely  directed  attention 
by  their  removal  to  a  few  of  the  prumiuent  features  of 

Then  there  are  rights  conferred  by  the  new  code,  which  it  is  incumbent 

this  Statute  on  landlords,  and  provi  on  all  landlords,  tenants,  and  farmers 

sions  made  for  their  due  enforeenii'iit.  to  study  for  themselves.    They  will 

Proofs  are  simpiitied,  and  many  vahia-  find  its  provisions  cleai  ly  digested  and 

bleprovisionsmadetendin^  to  prevent  ably  explained  in  Mr.  De  Moleyns' 

litigation  aud  entablish  friendly  rela-  USeM  treatise; 
tions  Ijetween  landlords  and  tenanta. 

It  has  been  a  common  mode  of  "Give  me  the  coal  and  tlie  corn,  and 
dealingln Ireland  for  agents  to  receive  I  will  give  you  the  scenery  :  give  me 
pavments  "on  account;"  so  tliat  after  the  substance,  aud  I  -will  give  yon  as 
a  ^ew  years  the  rent  account  becomes  much  as  you  can  carry  ott'  in  both 
complicated,  and  the  tenant,  not  know-  eyes,"  shrewdly  observes  the  searcher 
ing  how  much  he  owes,  lies  er  iinpletely  after  material  wealth.  We  confer 
at  the  merey  of  thf  t'it  iit.  The  evils  however,  to  greater  sympathy  with 
of  such  a  want  ol  stem  are  met  bv  the  lover  of  nature,  who,  on  the  oppo- 
the  47th  section  of  this  Statute,  which  site  principle,  stows  away  in  his  bnin 
enacts  that  after  the  1st  January,  cheerfid  glimpses  of  scenery,  and  ap- 
1861,  every  receipt  for  rent  shall  state  propriate.*^  in  nis  memory  the  striking 
the  gale  for  or  on  account  of  which  mcidenti*  of  liis  traveU.  Such  an  ob- 
the  payment  was  made ;  and  in  de-  servant  gleaner  is  ^e  jovial  mid- 
fault,  tlie  payment  sliall  l<e  d«  rmed  ^hipuiau,  wlio  h.'w  rejtrodiiced  in  the 
to  have  been  made  for  or  on  aecount  merry  vohuues  under  re\iew,*  the 
of  the  rent  which  became  due  on  the  stores  gathered  in  distant  laudjb.  lie- 
gale  day  immediatelv  preceding  the  leased  from  the  routine  of  ship  duty, 
payment,  and  sliall  i>e  prima  faciei  the  moment  he  touched  the  shore,  he 
evidence  that  all  previously  accrued  scampered  off  like  a  hound  slipped 
i^alea  have  been  sansfifld.  In  another  from  the  leash  to  see  w^hatcver  was 
instance  a  moet  important  alteration  most  deserving  of  notice.  At  Madeira 

*  A  Crui»€  in  ihe  Pacific,  from  ths  Log  of  a  Naval  Ojfictr.  Edited  by  Captain 
Fcnton  Ajlmer.  London :  Jlurst  and  Blackctt  1660. 
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he  galloped  on  an  indeseribsVIe  don- 
key to  tne  summit  of  the  Curral  des 
Freiras  ;  at  Uio  de  Janeiro  lie  made 
an  excursion  to  the  wondrous  Corcu- 
▼ado,  and  ascended  the  Organ  moun- 
tains; at  one  of  tlu-  Falkland  I^lands 
he  thrust  his  adventurous  hand  into 
the  curious  nest  of  a  penguin,  who 
seized  lUid  held  it  until  bis  yells 
brought  aid  to  his  rescue;  ni  *hf 
Bunnjr  clime  of  Valparaiso  he  made 
fierce  lore  to  a  Spanish  donna ;  wan- 
dering over  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, he  qint(^  fiivicd  Koliinson 
Crusoe ;  he  nlaved  cards  with  Oueen 
Pomare,  at  utaheite ;  and  was  almoet 
tempted  to  settle  araon^fHt  the  lovelv 
natives  of  that  enchanting  island, 
where  labour  is  unknown ;  with  the 
gentletiianly  savages  of  the  MarquesaB 
he  joined  in  the  chase  and  suWquent 
devouring  of  wihl  porkers ;  he  trem- 
bled over  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
oi  Owhyhee|  and  OTerhauied  tbe  set- 
tlement of  "\  ancouver. 

Although  fun  and  frolic  predomi- 
nate in  tbese  jottings  from  a  sailor's 
log,  Vet  Ids  observations  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  countries,  the  state  of 
civULeation  of  the  natives,  their  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities,  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  his  ability  and  powers  of 
reflection.  Ilia  remarks  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island  and  iiritisli  Columbia  are 
valual)Ie  and  suggestive. 

While  at  Varirouver'.s  Islanil  our 
author  deservedly'  obtained  promotion, 
and  had  to  await  the  amval  of  his 
new  ship.  He  employed  this  leisure 
time  in  aj^eenflincj  by  tlie  Columbia 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At 
100  miles  firom  its  mouth  this  ma^i- 
ficeut  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
flowing  in  a  stmnpr  nnbroken  stream. 
A  motley  crew  of  (J  hi  nooks,  ai»d  other 
haif-breeda,  rowed  him  in  an  open 
eanoe  up  tlie  river.  Tiiey  bivouacked 
at  night  on  its  banks,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  notwithstanding  tliat  at 
times  their  slumbeia  were  disturbed 
by  rattlesnakes  crawling  over  tlicir 
faces.  At  the  Kettle  Falls  tbe  river 
descends  upwards  of  eighty  feet 
These  falls  are  described  as  "  most  ex- 
traordinarj',  deriving  the  name  of 
Kettle  or  Chaudiere  from  the  num- 
berless caldron-like  holes  worn  by  tbe 
constant  friction  of  the  tnrr(  Tit  on  the 
hard  rock.  Within  ihe-e  fhe  water 
whirls  round  with  teuilic  force." 
Higher  up^  the  river  widen.s  out  into 
lakes  of  preat  extent  Passing  these 
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the  banksbeoome  irraduallv  narrowed, 

and  dent«ely  wooded,  and  the  river 
impassable  from  the  rapiditv  of  tire 
torrents.  Leaving  the  canoe  the  party 
ascended  the  Qrand  Cote,  reached  a 
small  deep  lake  regarded  as  the  sotUTCe 
of  the  Columbia,  and  ascending  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, were  rewarded  by  a  view  of  the 
eastern  and  wcsteri:  ^^•nrMs  of  America 
spread  limitless  before  them. 

The  Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island 
are  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  a]H 
pearanco.  The  tnlx^  railed  Flatheada 
are  absolutely  friglitful;  their  natural 
ugliness  being  increased  by  the  cus- 
tom of  flattening  their  heads  in  child- 
hood. On  the  birth  of  a  child  a  pre- 
pared boarrl  is  l)ound  across  its  head 
by  twr)  leather  bands  ])as8ed  back  and 
rirwiird  tlirnu^di  s!its  in  the  frame. 
Til  is  bandage  is  left  on  for  a  couple  of 
years,  by  which  time  the  growth  of 
the  head  becomes  settled  in  the  dp- 
fired  direction.  This  self-wrought  de- 
formity does  not,  it  appears,  aflect  Il;e 
intellect,  which  is  dcAcribed  us  p.ir- 
ticularly  clear ;  and  our  author  con- 
fe.^ses  to  have  been  cleverly  cheated 
by  one  of  the  flattest-headed  gentle- 
men he  ever  met  with.  Another  tribe 
indidges  in  the  hideous  practice  r>f  in- 
Fcrting  a  wed^p  of  bone  into  the  un- 
der lip,  "the  aperture  being  gradually 
enlargt  d,  s(-  a.,  to  permit  a  piece  of 
wttod  three  inch»'s  in  eircuniferenee 
to  be  placed  in  it,  the  size  denotiLg 
the  dignity  of  the  wearer." 

The  Indians  dioose  romantic  spots 
for  their  burial  '^x^  mmh,  'generally  in  a 
forest  of  dark  pine  trees,  their  soui- 
bre  shadow  imparting  a  solemn  and 
funereal  appearance  to  the  plai». 

Every  separate  liody  Is  laid  in  ii 
canoe,  richly  carved,  or  either  raised 
from  the  ground  upon  wood  supports 
yilaeed  upon  a  rock,  or  \\\\\v^  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  precaution  taken  to 
prevent  their  being  torn  by  wild  beists. 
They  liave  a  itu  tln  'l  of  cmbatminfr  dead 
bodies  by  baking  them,  and  then  rubbing 
in  a  decoction  of  various  herbs,  the  re- 
cipe for  which  tliey  keep  a  great  pccret. 
In  and  around  the  eanoe  are  placed  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  deceased  in  the 
future  life,  and  k11  the  ecxjkincr  utcn.«il<? 
are  carulully  pierceti,  to  prevent  thtir 
being  a  temptation  to  robbers.  All  that 
the  dead  have  possessed  in  tlie  way  of 
ornaments  and  trinkets  are  hung  upon 
them,  even  the  mouth  being flllM  with 
rings,  beads,  and  shclU*^ 

One  amusing  cbaneteriatic  of  the 
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Fijian s  did  not  escape  our  author's 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
chie&  of  this  tribe  are  very  tenacious 
cf  their  dignity,  and  enctinff  in  all 
outward  marks  of  resppct  It  in  the 
etiquette,  or  *'l>{ili  mari/'  that  if  the 
master  makesa  falMO  utep  and  turjihies 
down,  the  aervanta  avat  do  so  like- 
V,  isp  An  nmijsin^j  example  of  this 
euutum  uiu^  be  our  last  extract  from 
theae  entertaiiiing  volumes.  One  of 
these  great  men,  attended  by  his  two 
servants,  dined  on  ho:inl  \yhh  the  of- 
ficers one  day,  and  took  luudiy  to  the 
champagne,  imbibing  glass  after  glasa 
with  great  gusto ;  as  might  be  ex- 
I)»'<  ttMl,  lie  became  excited,  and  inaist- 
ed  vn  ;iri  eacort  to  his  home. 

Isothiug  loath  to  »ec  the  end,  three 
of  na  went,  and  I  certainly  neresr  regret- 
ted it,  or  iauglKMl  so  much  in  my  life. 
We  bad  not  gone  two  bunihred  yanls, 
whin  hie  htgnness  cApsiaed,  and  came 
down  with  a  ran  head  l^ranoet.  What 


was  nnr  a?t nni-j^ment,  when  down  went 
the  two  followen  also  in  precisely  the 
•Mne  manner?  Then  up  ^tagcrcred  the 
chief — ditto,  h  "?  -rrvants,  A  few  ^tep9 
further  on  up  went  the  old  fellow's  toes, 
and  this  ttne  he  1ft  npon  hf •  besra  end. 
By  Jove,  it  i^itT'Ovit!)  thn  followers 
too;  and  we, alter  atei^tiug  the  dignitaty 
to  rise,  kept  half  an  eye  bdiind«  wateh- 
ing  the  n  r  v,  m<  nta  going  on,  expecting 
the  Jackit  had  been  plying  the  slants 
with  mm  t  bat  imh  they  rose  with  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  marched  on  as 
•teady  as  grenadiers,  only  going  down  as 
often  at  their  master  eaiaa  togriet** 

A  humiliatiiig  cnatom  enough,  even 

for  the  unoivilize<l  islanderg  ;  but  af- 
ter all  not  so  degrading  as  the  lir^nage 
of  the  venerable  statesman  m  attend- 
ance on  Prince  George,  who  need  to 
fall  down  over  and  nver  riCTin.  nnd 
pretend  to  be  shot  dead  when  his 
royal  master  fired  at  him  with  bin  toy 
bow  and  anowa. 


OLD  PAxn. 

Visitors  to  Paris  may  iiave  felt  the  thoufutnd  pla(^thatto  refute  them 

want  which  we,  as  residenta.  have  ex-  as  notable  in  tke  long  drama  ta  to 

perienccjl,  of  a  guide  that  snoukl  tell  spoak  of  solemn  temples,  eloud-oapp'd 

us  what  to  t>})aerve  of  the  old  partsof  towers,  and  gorgeous  palace,  that 

the  town,  aud  inform  us  of  the  mem-  have  lelt  not  a  wreck  oehind.  But 

orable  pointa  of  their  histovy.  In  the  the  mere  sites  of  some  events  have 

absence  of  any  such  rade  mpcuvu  we  tlvir  interest.  Although  the  Bji^tille 

determined  to  make  one,  aud  shall  be  i^  level  with  the  ground,  it  lives  in 

rewarded  if  any  of  our  readers  obtain,  memory,  and  men  will  ever  be  curious 

firom  tiie  following  eztracte,  half  the  to  sm  tne  spot  where  this  infamous 

pleasure  we  eiyoy  m  visiting  the  pene-  dungeon  stood.  L^t  us,  then,  lead  the 

tralia  of  Pahs,  rendered  attractive  reader  into  Old  Paris,  bv  pointing 

by  Icnowing  sometbing  of  their  his-  oat  some  remaricable  boudingB  nd 

torical  associations.  Till  within  these  places  on  the  islanda  and  along  the 

sixty  years,  the  city  was  verj'  rich  iu  banks  of  the  Seine, 
intci'^ting  edifices ;  but  the  vast  al-      A  coimtiy  curate  m  uaid  to  have 

terationa  effected  while  embellishing  thongbt  to  enhance  the  arguments 

the  town  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of  a  sermnn  on  tlie  bounties  of  nnlure, 

magnificen«  c,    liave   inevitably  de-  by  saying  that  l*rovidencc  had  made 

etroyed  many  of  the  aichitectural  re-  large  rivers  flow  through  great  citiea. 

lice  that  were  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  forgetting  that  '*man  made  the  town, 

the  educated,  and  r^pffially  of  the  Paris  owes  it«  ^>irth  to  the  Srinr,  and, 

antiquary,  by  seutmieuts  arising  trom  as  M.  LavalMe  obberveti.  in  his  rcc^ent 

their  connexion  with  iUiiBtrioaa  names  ehanninjg  history  of  tfan  capital,  its 

and  great  events,  ^e  work  of  demo-  aggrandizement  to  reli^^on.  The  oral- 

litinn,  necessarily  going  on  for  more  shaped  Ife  de  la  Citt'  is  an  egg,  as  it 

than  twdve  centuries,  from  the  advent  were,  laid  by  the  river,  whence  the 

of  Chii8lianity,whenanaltartoJupi-  French  Empbre  issned.  Oar  steps 

ter  was  displaced  by  a  chapel  since  never  take  us  into  this  island  with- 

incrcHKed  into  tlic  cathedral  of  Notre  out  recollecting  that  it  is  the  veuer- 

Dame,  ha6  i>y  .^hilled  the  scenery  <»t  ii  nble  cradle,  not  only  of  Paris,  but 

TrmiU  4*  I*oUe«  fU  Parin,  par  Delamare.   J;  oliOk  iTive  Plans,  Paris,  1706. 
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of  FiraBldBh  power.   On  one  liond 

Btandfl  the  Palais  de  Jmficfy  (m  tlie 
site  of  the  ancient  r^idence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  including  the  seat  uf 
porfifttneiitj  or  jurisprudence;  on  the 
other  liand,  the  catliedial  nf  Notre 
Dame: — bcinj:^  the  two  cciitrcH  of 
law  and  religion  iii  that  great  and 
trouUed  kingdom.  Our  first  regards 
are  due  to  the  Chri.stian  Church, 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  to  Paiis 
what  St  PanFs  and  Westminster  Ab- 
bey are  to  London — ^vit,  the  metro- 
politan tcinpie  where  evoits  of  na- 
tional importance  were  religiously 
celebrated,  snch  as  the  foundation  of 
new  dynasties,  bv  the  coronations  of 
King  Pepin  una  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  royal  baptisms  and  niar- 
riagea ;  and  where  victories  were 
commemorated  by  liangin{i  tlie  flatus 
of  conquered  nations  under  the  old 
sacred  roof,  wMle  it  trembled  with  the 
chanting  of  Te  Denm  and  pealing  of 
bells. 

This  splendid  monument  of  early 
Teutonic  piety  occupies  the  place  of 
the  {lagan  altar  already  noticed  as  the 
first  cine  to  the  liistory  of  Paris.  One 
of  the  stones  of  the  altar,  exhumed 
from  beneath  the  ehoir,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
thus  inscribed  :■ — 

Tib.  Caesare.  Aug.  Jovi.  Optumo. 

Maxumo  H.  Kautae.  Paririac. 

Pabliee.  Posnemat.'' 

Conjectiire.  based  on  this  inscription, 

supposes  that,  during  the  rei^ni  of 
Tiberius,  between  a.d.  14  and  37, 
there  existed  a  community  of  jS'autae 
(navigators,  or  boatmen),  called  Pari- 
giac,  whieh  80cni8  to  he  Celtic  for 
men  of  V:'.rh,  wlio  erected  tliis  altar 
to  Jove,  riius,  the  river  was  tlie  at- 
traction to  the  first  inliabitants  of  its 
principal  island,  whose  obscure  liis- 
torv  we  shall  now  try  to  elucidate. 

Tom  we  to  the  spot  where  power 
made  its  primary  awelHng-plaoe  in 
Paris,  the  PaluU  de  Juxttcej  now  a 
sumptuous  modem  edihce,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  as  a  primitive 
"  palace."  M.  Lavall^e  sayti " 
pntais  est  nrobablenieui  doriohif  ro- 
maine.''  This  opinion,  from  un)  au- 
thor of  histories  of  France  and  of  )ier 
capital,  proves  how  little  the  Gaelic 
language  has  been  studied  by  his  com- 
patriots. In  truth,  the  key  to  the  early 
liistorv  of  Auris  lies  in  the  etymology 
of  paUdi,  a  word  indubitabqr  aaab- 
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gouB  to  the  Gaelic  )miMm,  a  pahs-ado, 

or  fort  tV»nned  by  paliTif^s.  And  the 
origin  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
and  of  a  score  of  regal  residences  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  will  be  seen  to 
be  similar.  Thnrry  T^I-aTii!.  ;t  ^wampy 
islet  in  the  Thames,  wab  chosen  ow- 
ing to  its  insnkr,  secnre  situation,  for 
fortification  \fy  an  impaled  camji, 
where  subsequently  arose  the  "pal- 
ace" of  Westminster,  with  itij  hall,  in 
whidi  the  king  administered  justice, 
and  held  council  or  parliament.  In 
like  manner,  Inisdnbhgall,t. <?.  the  " Is- 
land ot  the  Black  Foreigners,"  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Bann  into  Lough 
Neagh,  was  for  centuries  tlie  surest 
stronghold  of  the  kings  of  Tyrone ; 
and  an  insular  post  in  Loch  Finlagan 
was  the  residence  of  tiie  L«  rils  of  the 
Isles,  the  shores  of  the  lake  Ijeing 
guarded  by  their  ludtd  tiffhe^  that  is. 
people  of  the  honse,  or  househola 
troop.  These  Gaelic  terras  recon- 
duct m  to  the  Lufdia  Parim<trum  of 
Julius  Ceesar,  words  which  have  pro- 
voked varions  absurd  etymologies. 
The  names  Littetia,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  conqueror,  whose 
pen  described  what  his  sword  had 
won,  and  in  Lucian,  LiuoMia  in 
Strabo  and  Pti  Nmy,  and  Leucotec€ 
and  Lutece  in  Itomano-French,  seem 
no  other  than  forms  of  the  above- 
cited  Irish  expression  for  the  guard 
of  a  royal  residence,  fni'l  wliirli  is 
found  iuilicatiu^  several  dibtncts,  aa 
**  the  Lughty,"  m  the  County  Mona- 
ghan,  and  another  near  Dungannon, 
anciently  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tne  troops  that  severally 
supported  certain  wild  Hibernian 
dynasties.  Similarly,  the  hilly  part 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Seine,  called 
mom  lu€otitiu8y  may  have  been  for 
the  use  of  the  Piuris  guardsmen,  who 
were  probably,  hke  those  who  carried 
battle-axes  for  King  Canute,  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Istes^anfli  forO'NeiUaad 
McMahon,  of  naatical,  northem  ax- 
traction. 

Let  us  imagine  what  the  primeval 
ParisianB  of  Oeltie  origin  actually 

were :  a  mere  salvage  clan,  one  of  the 
sixty-four  tribes  anionic  w}iom  Cfesar 
found  Gaul  liivitletL  diiienng  from 
their  descendants  or  our  day  abnost 
in  toio  c<vfo,  save  situation  ;  ranpring 
over  their  httle  country  while  tbilow- 
ing  their  herd  of  cattie  as  it  de- 
pastured the  intervals  between  tiid 
Ipfseto  of  St  Oknd  and  Bookfii^ 
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and  driving  it  through  marshes  now  Imt  to  find  a  sorond  example  of  an 

the  Champs  Elyj^'es,  and  across  the  emperor  crowned  at  Paris,  one  nwrnt 

river  into  the  safety  of  the  lU  ties  traverse  1,444  years,  and  pass  to 

Yaches.   But  it  seems  before  the  ad'  Napoleon. 

vent  of  Ciesar,  the  Parisii  were  a  After  the  retirement  of  tliose  eagles, 

foreign  commuuity^  of  amphibious  the  tortuaea  of  Lut^ce  changed ;  and 

men-atamiB,  not  indep^dent^  but  ftt>in  one  of  the  humblest  cities  in  tibe 

appearing  to  keep^  Lutece  for  the  IlomandominioiMyitgradually became 

'^T'  Mt  tribe  willed  Senones.  a  people  the  capital  of  a  threat  empire.  The 

whose  chief  town  was  Henlii^  or  tort  period  is  one  of  much  obscurity  :  but 

of  the  Sens  tribe,  which  became  the  we  oonoeive  that  the  pal4is  of  the  is- 

Christian  mcti  ujiolis  of  the  post  in  land  c^mc  into  the  possession  of  some 

question;  and  therefore  we  imagine  Onttlic  king,  as //on-^/ow,  the  .sliip  fort, 

those  boatmen  were  cognate  to  tlie  fell  to  a  British  ruler;  and  that  just  as 

Danes  who  acted  as  guards  in  similar  the  latter  c»Ued  in  Danes  to  guard 

insular  localities.    The  Roman-s,  dur-  him,  the  former  enlisted  some /rawrir, 

ing  their  occupation  of  this  place,  in-  or  free  lances,  to  do  what  St^otch 

troduced  many  warriors  of  foreign  archers  and  Swiss  cent  garda  subse- 

nations,  designated  "gentiJs,"  from  quently  did  for  the  r.ourbons.  How- 

rims,  and  "  letes,"  or  lords,  to  whom  ever  this  may  liave  Un-n,  Chlovis,  or 

tiefs  were  granted,  and  who  formed  Louis,  made  this  ]ialace  his  residence 

the  nucleus  of  the  first /mn«,  or  free,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  most  of  his 

feudal  masters  of  Gaul,  in  eontradis-  successors  lived  here.   The  progress 

tinction  to  the  native  chiefs  ealled  of  t!ie  freeme^i  of  t  he  Rhine  we.^tward 

seigueurs  because  their  titles  aroi^e  is  marked,  auioug  other  vestiges,  by 

from  patriarchal  or  elder  authority  Rheims  haying  Men  their  original  ca- 

over  their  clans.    A  plan  of  Paris,  pital.    Their  dynasty  w^as  afterwards 

drawn  by  Duhiure,  to  dei)ict  the  few  deposed  by  tlie  rnnrrr^  ii^ivv^wx^XA  du 

features  of  the  place  when  under  Ko-  palais  of  I'ai  i.s,i'n  the  day  Kin^;  I'epin 

man  domination,  shows  the  gavrison  proelainied  himself  sovereign  of  Gaul; 

o  '  apyim:  what  we  (h  em  the  Luchd-  but  his  son,  Charlemagne,  the  jrreat 

tight^i  which  the  head  quarters  was  leailer  of  the  tree  lances,  preferred  the 

the  Palais  des  TkemieSt  or  fortified  old  capital  of  Aix-la-Cnapelle  ar.  his 

baths,  such  as  would  be  the  special  abode ;  and  after  his  death,  the  Qallie 

luxury  of  Potn  tn   soldiers  and  of  metroiwlis becoming  tributary  tn  ano- 

Juliau  tiie  Apu<9luie,  who  was  elected  ther Teutouicrace,  theNormans,  sank 

emperor  in  this  very  palace.  The  to  the  condition  of  an  inconsiderable 

original  palisadoed  fort,  with  any  town,  goveniedbya"Comtede  Paris," 

buildings  erected  within  it,  was  ai>-  who,  perhaps,  was  feudal  lord  over  a 

propriated  to  the  civil  body,  whence  mixcapopulatiouof  Frank,  Latin, and 

the  island  was  called  the  Isle  of  the  Celtic  extraction.    At  that  period. 

City  ;  and  a  jdotea  domi'/ne  )u'</oft-  three  divisions  marked  this  society 

antium  was  established,  a  place  ami  a.s  of  various  races;  the  nolnles,  or 

house  of  exchange,  or  barter,  which  known  men,  the  in-genus.  or  free 

bequeathed  its  name  to  the  present  men,  some,  inobably,  semi-Latin  an- 

Pcnt  ail  (^hange.  ccstors  of  the  eity  Imrgesses,  and  the 

Obviously,  these  conquerors  were  serri,  serfs,  or  servants.   At  the  dose 

friendly  to  the  boatmen,  or  traffickers  of  the  ninth  century,  the  inhabitanta 

tiiey  found  here,  since  the  Seine  was  of  the  town  were  called  of  the  lie  dts 

the  only  highway,  until  a  ti  v-  Roman  Franrs,  nm]  the  fmrroimdinjj  country 

roads  were  opened.   Of  tiicsc,  the  was  created  the  dukedom  of  Franc^ 

principal  led  from  Senlis,  and  com-  extending  from  Laon  to  Orleans,  and 

municated  with  the  island  by  the  from  Pontoise  to  Montere an,  and  sub 

ponf  a>tx  rkanrft'nr\  where  custom  scfiuently  ealled  Middle-Franee.  In 

was  paid  iov  merchandize,  as  ap-  987,  possession  of  this  town  a;L^iu 

pears  by  an  inscription  which  re-  changed  the  (lynasty,  j^iving  the  title 

mained  till  the  seventeenth  century,  of  King  of  France  to  Ilu^di  Capet, 

in  the  lowt  r  hall  of  the  grand  ch4te-  Count  of  Paris  and  Duke  of  France, 

let,  in  Latin  characters,  Tiibutum  in  whose  family  the  sceptre  remained 

Cuegvria   Such  was  the  formulaiy  until  **tho  sovereignty  of  the  people" 

once  known  in  Jemsalcm,  aru!  wher-  wa.«)  proolaimed|  and  Jjoxob  Capet  be* 

ever  the  eagles  of  Home  had  tlown ;  headed. 
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From  tUii  retrospect  nf  tbf  pnmnry  tlieir  fortune.   On  unc  occasion,  aa 

condition  of  the  lie  iles  Fiunch,  avc  deycribed  l)y  De  JoinTiUe,  the  gisod 

may  proceed  to  see  ]ii>\v  the  city,  of  and  aaiiiled  monarch  ^v{Ui  rescued 

v  hicliit  was  the  ccutre,  enlarged  Iroui  from  his  rei>eilious  Wnms  by  the 

agotoagCjContemponneouBlvwiththe  townsmen,  and  brou^lit  home  in 

aumneiitation  of  tlie  ori<^naf  kingdom  triumph  to  the  He  du  Palais.  Very  dif- 

of  France.  By  turning  from  Dulaure*H  ferent  a  contemporary  politi-  al  event 

first  plan  to  liis  second,  of  the  town  in  an  island  in  tlie  Thame^i,  where 

under  the  reign  of  Philip-Augustns,  the  Reform  party  among  the  Bni^lish 

we  8ee  the  change  ettccted  by  riiris-  biirons  forced  a  great  charter  trom 

tiauity,  and liytninsferencefrom  Latin  their  sovercipi.    In  rcconiix  nsc  for 

to  Gothic  domination.    In  the  old,  the  aftectioii  8t.  Louis  ever  received 

oval-shaped  island,  Jupiter's  altar  has  from  the  townsneoploy  he  was  eolici- 

bccn  thro^m  down  to  make  rnnm  for  tons  lo improve  nis  ninifrrsii^'-ri/fr.  He 

the  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  wor-  founded  the  Borbonnc,  which  became 

ship  of  Bacclui!*,  among  tiie  vines  on  the  most  famous  school  of  theology 

JAms /<f<oo<//i«<j,  disjUacedby  thatof  in  Christendom  ;  liWated  all  the 

the  patroness-snint  of  Paris,  Gene-  rnynl  serfs,  an  example  fallowed  by 

vi^vc,  who  is  pretended  to  have  saved  some ecclesiastiail  lonls :  andgave  the 

the  town  firom  Vandal  inyasion^nnder  townsmen  the  right  to  guara  them* 

Attila.  The  camp  liomain  had  ceased  selves,  by  instituting  the  first  garde 

to  hold  a  garrison,  but  members  of  the  ivrtionafe,  a  mere  hand  of  watchmen, 

church  militant  of  the  Eternal  City  apart  I'loiu  that  of  the  chevalier  du 

parade<l  in  the  (jrand  jn-e  anx  clercB^  f)ru^^<f«  ;-or',  whosenameisnowthesign 

and  were  highauthoriticsin  thcyoiuiii;  of  a  eafd  in  the  Rue  Ivivoli,  near  the 

abljeyof.St.dennnin  and  parish  clmrch  site  uf  his  watch-house.    As  time 

of  St  Severin,  which  it*  now  a  jierfect  rolled  on,  the  town  grew ;  but,  in  1420, 

example  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  surrendered  to  our  Henry  V.  In 

handed  down  during  seven  centuries  vain  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  i)it  lied 

with  hardly  even  ordinary  architec-  her  camp,  to  recover  the  city,  ncii  the 

tunl additions.   Across  the  river,  the  Church  of  St  Roch,  wheie,  ages 

town  had  enlarged,  like  a  circle  in  the  afterwards,  Qeneral  Bonaparte  swept 

water;  ring  outside  ring,  from  the  down  tlu»  insiu"gent  bourgeois  with 

central  tower,  St  Jacques  de  la  Bou-  showers  of  grape-shot  Under  Francis 

cherie.  still  standing,  as  far  as  St  (3er-  I.  the  second  wall  enclosed  a  senu- 

main  T  Auxerrois,  tlie  most  l>eautifid  circle  reaching  from  the  Tour  de  BoU^ 

eccle«ia.«tic  huildinirto  lie.<een  now  in  outside  the  castle  of  the  Lou\Te, 

Paris.    A  ti)wu  wall,  the  first  uf  the  round  to  the  b<i$ttllf,  outside  the 

kind,  enclosed  each  semicircular  half  Temple,  and  to  tlie  L'<utilU  par  €x- 

of  the  city  on  cither  side  the  Seine,  c  flmce.    The  .'^ite  of  tlie  present  gar- 

which  divided  it  in  e<iual  halves,  be-  den  of  the  Tuileries  was  occupied  by 

ginning  on  the  right  bank  between  the  skinners'  and  tile-makers'  yards  : 

that  church  and  the  7\>«/"  </m  Z-oMwr,  a  windmill  stood  on  the  summit  or 

which  was  just  erected;  thence  the  theft?(^^*SV.AVA,  where  a  wine-shop 

wall  ran  outside  St  Eustache  church  still  preserves  its  picture  as  a  sign ; 

and  round totberiver again, wherethe  and  there  was  a  pig-market  where  is 

hotel  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  was  now  the  garden  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 

built.    Yet  most  of  the  land  within  The  present  boulevards^ not  even  the 

the  walls  on  both  sides  the  river  was  rampart  afterwards  raiml  and  then 

under  vine  culture^  levelled  to  fonn  themr-did  not  exist ; 

The  third  plan  is  of  the  xc\m  of  and  iiearly  along  their  line  ran  a 

Francis  I.,  after  the  town  had  wit-  rivulet,  now  hidden  underground,  and 

nessed  great  historic  events  and  ex-  then  bordered  by  marshy  8wami)s  of 

perienced  much  metamorphosis,  old  oners  and  willowa   A  u range  bat* 

and  dead  portion.^  liaving  been  re-  teh'hr,  or  liattlemcnted  farm-house, 

newe<l  and  considerable  augmenta-  stood  near  where  is  now  the  (^f^ra 

tions  effected.   During  the  feign  of  Comique. 

St  Louis  the  sceptre  had  begun  to  The  fourth  flDd  last  plan  we  will 

look  for  support  to  t1u>  5:tronL;  hand  eitr  is  ofthetown  imder  ix>ui8  Treize, 

of  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  with  when  the  principal  increase  had  been 

whicli,  8ays  an  old  writer,  the  kings  the  construction  of  the  Tuileries  Pa- 

of  France  have  perpetually  mutra  laee  and  of  the  rampart^  fo»e,  and 
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wall  on  the  site  of  tbe  wentern  half 
of  the  present  boulevards.  The  town, 
as  it  then  existed,  ia  the  Paris  uf  the 
abvnidant  memofra  of  that  and  the 

■uhBequcnt  rcij^ni.  However,  we  must 
look  hack  again  to  primitive  timea 
The  lie  da  J\iktiSj  or,  aa  it  is  now 
oalled,  Pile  de  ta  Viti,  would  take  s 
volumo  to  (lescri])e  it  with  justice, 
since  it  contains  the  FalaU  de  J  u&tice, 
on  the  site  of  the  original  royal  re- 
sidence, which,  in  ages  when  the  king 
sat  in  the  jii<l.i,'inont-liall  or  on  Iiis 
supreme  throne^  the  famous  despotic 
Ut  dejuiUoe,  was  the  head  qnartersof 
the  law,  parliament,  and  government : 
and  this  island  also  contains  the 
principal  cathedral  of  France,  besides 
the  St  Ohapelle,  built  hy  St  Louis,  for 
reception  of  the  supposed  holy  Crown 
of  1  horns,  and  as  a  cli{ii)el  for  the 
palace ;  and  the  Hotel  i)ieu,  a  very 
ancient  iioorhouae,  liberally  endowed 
by  the  saintly  king,  and  now  extended 
over  the  site  of  the  original  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  In  short,  it  suffices 
to  say  that  until  the  Revolution,  this 
insuhir  heart  of  the  inetroymlis  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  the  seat  of  thepar- 
liament,  the  centre  of  U^w  aflnira, 
and,  like  "the  CS^*  in  London,  the 
centre  of  oommercial  business.  At 
that  epoch  it  counted  no  less  than 
twenty-one  dmrehes  or  chapels,  two 
convents,  and  fifty-two  streets.  But 
its  aspect  is  declared  to  have  \mm 
less  pleasing  and  imposing  than  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  when  Philin  Augustus 
Ivfpt  court  in  its  palace,  the  })reeincts 
of  which  were  then  less  crowded  than 
now.  The  first  Davement  in  Paris 
was  ordered  by  mm,  and  laid  down 
under  his  windows  ;  and  lii.s  Rucces- 
sors  took  as  much  pride  in  embellish- 
ing the  royal  residence  as  LouisXiy. 
did  in  transferring  it  to  Versailles. 
Even  at  this  day,  if  our  Gallic  neiirh- 
bours  possessed  the  aifectiou  for 
Gothic  architectore  natoral  to  oar 
race,  tlicy  could  render  the  relics  that 
remain  of  the  ancient  ]>alace  tlie  nu- 
cleus of  what  might  be  the  most  re- 
markable building  in  Paris.  The  fine 
loni::  f[icade  of  Norman  towers  and 
liuildinj^'s  on  the  quai  de  V  Uorloge 
onlv  requires  a  competent  architect 
ana  a  snare  of  the  metropolitan  ez* 
pcnditure  to  make  it  a  more  noble 
and  characteristic  monument  of  the 
middle  ages.  Unhappily  for  the 
French  people,  in  our  views -at  kast, 
their  aichitectoral  aqnrations  aie^ 
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like  their  reli^oua,  political,  and  mar- 
tial organizations,  decidedly  R<»man. 
The  handsome  tall  square  tuwer,  lorm- 
ing  a  comer  of  tiie  palace,  la  tour  de 
rit/)rlo(j(,  is  as  old  as  the  year  1370. 
and  owes  its  name  to  a  clock  placed 
in  it.  when  clocks  were  rare,  by 
Charles  V.  AhoYC  may  be  remarked 
the  square  chamber  of  the  guard,  or 
watchmen,  perched  aloft,  to  look  up 
and  down  the  river  for  the  approach 
of  enemies.  Higher  still  i.s  the  lantern, 
the  Ix'll  of  Avliicli,  called  2\x\<in  dn 
J^alaiet  repeated  the  signal  from  St. 
Germain  de  I'Auxerrois  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew's  Day. 
The  clock  was  restored  under  Henry 
III.,  and  ornamented  by  Jean  Gou- 
jon,  whose  genius  liyes  opposite  in 
the  extpiisite  sculpture  on  the  fa- 
Qade  of  the  Louvrt^  (lallery.  There 
is  a  date,  1585,  above  the  present 
splendidly  adorned  dock,  implying 
that  its  fa.shion  is  of  that  j>eriod. 

Tlie  streets  in  this  island  have 
not  much  interest  for  foreigners. 
Some  of  the  most  curious  have  been 
displaceil  by  new  arteries,  opened  by 
the  First  and  Third  liTapoleons,  and 
named  after  their  Tictorics,  as  the 
Hue  (PA  rcole  and  Boulevard  Sthasto- 
}H>L  One  of  the  most  ancient,  tlie 
Hue  de  la  CcUandre^  i.e.  of  the 
mangle,  will  entice  Englishmen 
through  its  nan'ow  windiTi^s  by  the 
memory  that,  in  142i  >,  our  Henry  V. 
made  his  entry  through  it  to  the  pa- 
lace. The  still  narrower  lane,  called 
A  ux  Fives,  i.  beans,  is  a  misnomer  for 
fevres^  from  fabtr,  a  fabricator  ■  whence 
or/evtrSf  or  workers  in  gold,  who 
cluster  together  on  the  quay  hard  by, 
known  by  their  name.  The  Place 
d'Auphiue,  leading  to  a  well-known 
office,  the  nefecture  of  Police,  con- 
tains several  honses  remarkable  for 
tlieir  exterior  aspect,  and  particularly 
for  the  gratings  guarding  tno  windows 
of  their  grotaid<€oon,  precautikms 
evidently  dating  from  uefore  the 
time  when  the  cliief  of  the  police  be- 
came their  near  neighbour. 

The  Mue  det  Marmosets  probably 
took  its  name  from  a  sign  of  the  marmo- 
set monkey,  and  will  live  in  the  history 
of  sanitaiy  reform  by  the  following  re- 
mark, made  by  a  medical  man  who 
resided  here  in  the  hcginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  G^aiid  Moiuirque,  when 
the  streets  of  the  cHr  were  to  fool 
they  could  not  be  walked  in  without 
boot&  This  doctor  obsenred  that  his 
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1^       Ihms  fire-irona,  though  cleaned  everv  ]  6  snbeUttttefl,  SS  leooidinL  S7  door- 

morriin;Lr,  became  spotted  daily  with  keepers,  330  attorneys,  ana  5(X>  ad- 

'  *      verdigris,  until  aft«r  the  police  bad,  vocates.  Within  its  iurisdiction  were 

fotn     in          caused  the  streets  to  be  172  lower  tribmuds,  called  presi- 

deaned,  when  these  spots  did  not  re-  dences,  baillai[<:e8,  seneschiilcies,  and 

i'-*'^      appear;  and  be  argued  bonco  that  cbAtellaires,  Ixjlonging  to  the  king- 

^  .       oormpted  air  had  caused  many  of  the  dom  of  Jb'nuice.  according  to  its  me- 

m     maJaaies  his  art  had  been  called  in  to  disBval  dimensions,  exdudinji^  the  re- 

u  J      cure.  mote  provinces.   Sueb  having  been 

•  9         Tbo  most  intfTOsting  part  of  the  the  constitution  of  this  assembly,  it 

^      old  palace,  uu  account  of  its  many  clearly  was  no  parliament,  in  the  iiaig- 

itsi      melancholy  associations  oonneeted  lish  acceptation  of  the  term.  Toat- 

with  the  revohition,  is  tbe  Conci-  tempt  an  amjunt  of  the  cathedral  and 

aJi       ^f/mV,  which  Wius  the  prison  of  the  holy  chapel  is  l>eyond  our  Hpace.  The 

palace  when  it  wa.s  a  royal  residence,  latter  hius  recently  been  restored,  and 

Its  name  is  derived  from  Conciergey  is  considered  the  richest  specimen  of 

■'       keeper,  wlio  was  the  cliief  of  a  juris-  ccclesia«tical  architecture  for  its  size 

diction  <  alled  baiiiiayt^  and  had  tho  in  Christendom.  Its  well  known 
i  title  of  JJailli  du  Palau.  The  build-  origin  is  thus  described  by  the  ta- 
li ings  forming  this  prison  retain  the  lented  writer  on  lociU  anttqidties, 
'i'  character  of  those  feudal  times,  which  the  "  Bibliophile  Jacob"  : — 
21  are  still  held  in  evil  memory  by  the  The  pious  King  I^ouis  IX.  having 
¥        French.   A  MI  and  good  description  bought  fW>in  Bandom,  Emperor  of  Con- 

of  this  ancient  dungeon  and  its  i>ri'  stantinople,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 

I        «ent  use  is  given  in  Galignani's  Guide,  the  crown  of  thorns  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

I         lu  one  of  the  chambers,  low  and  some  other  more  or  less  authentic  monu- 

>        vaulted,  Marie  Antoinette  was  incar-  "^'"^^     ^^^'^  Passion,  did  not  consider 

.-.•rated  until  her  detestable  execution.  5"  J^tStL'"*'?^^  ""^w^ul^^  ^^^^ 

'riw.  v^.r.^     ,.1  ;  K  fV  >  ,^     .  f  T<\,.  cie  to  tneae  rebcs,  which  be  transported 

Ine  room  in  xxhich  the  present  Em-  j^;^  ,houIdc-rs  from  the  Faukmrg 

peror  was  confaned,  alter  the  utiair  of  gj.  Antoine  to  the  palace,  walking  bare- 

Uoulogne,  cannot  be  visited,  being  oc-  foot,  clothed  in  wool,  and  with  his  head 

cupit'd  by  the  taiiiily  of  a  functionary^,  uncovered,  amidst  the  aeclumations  of 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Condergene^  the  people,  the  chaunting  of  psalms, 

the  guillotine  carts  used  to  receive  and  tbe  pealing  of  bells ;  he  therefore 

the  victims  of  the  reign  of  terror.  commanded,  says  a  chronicler,  that  a 

Having  snimestea  that  this  ancient  chapel  should  be  commenced,  of  mar- 

palace  might  be  restored  to  the  archi-  ^Itont  beiw^,  iriiich  Am^ 

tectnral  character  of  a  Norman  haild.  «  containing  such  gwat  twswiiis.- 

somewhat  emulous  of  the  pidace  The  He  St  Louis  was  called  after 

of  Westminster,  which,  as  we  have  this  ninth  king  of  tiiis  name,  whose 

Hcen,  it  resembles  in  origin,  we  must  piety  and  justice  gained  liim  his  si>e- 

ol  tserve  some  essential  and  pregnant  dal  title,  and  whose  surpassing  traits 

<lirterciices  Ix^tween  the  political  con-  of  character  and  zealous  conduct  in 

Btitution  of  it*5  monarchy  and  parlia-  crusades  are  siini»ly  and  chamiiiiuly 

nient  antl  those  of  England.    The  portrayed  by  his  noble  companion  in 

Paris  parUament  did  not  resemble  the  arms,  De  Joinville.    This  island, 

Englisli  institution,  a  legislative  coim-  formed  by  junction  of  the  isles  of 

cil,  representing  the  nation  by  two  Our  Lady  and  of  the  Cows,  was,  two 

chambers,  one  nereditary,  the  other  centuries  back,  the  peculiar  abode  of 

electifie.  The  French  assemblv  was  financiers  and  tbe  magistratme,  or 

a  mere  court  of  jurisdiction,  suoordi-  men  of  business  of  the  city ;  and  aa 

iiate  to  decrees  of  the  crown.    It  such,  wore  a  special  aspectl  quiet, 

was  therefore  not  a  saprame  court,  grave,  and  serious,  which  it  nas  not 

though  one  of  appeal,  and  was  sub-  altogether  lost,  beinu  to  this  day  a 

divided  into  a  grand  chamber,  three  quarter  where,  owing  to  the  peaceable 

chambers  of  inquest  and  petition,  couductof  its  inhabitants,  the  absence 

and  a  criminal  chamber  ;  and  was  of  warehonses,  and  its  numerous  pri- 

composed,  first,  of  the  princes  of  the  vateniaTe^ions,  a  pbj'sioLrnomy  rescm- 

blood  and  of  ]>eers  ;  and  secondly,  of  bling  that  of  a  cathedral  tcnvn  is  pre- 

a  chief  president  and  nine  inferior  served.    Sanctimony  dwells  here,  and 

prendenti^  130  counciUoa^  8  attor-  repels  its  opposites :  particularly  re- 

nfl!yB-fenieial,dadTocatea-g6n«n^  fusing  piaoe  to  what  the  Qzeeks  styled 
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fir.titnf,  aiitl  tlie  gay  wuiiJ  calls  tlie 
dani-monde  :  a  repu^^oiancc  expiaiued 
by  the  habits  of  this  isolated  world, 
of  whom  all  are  related,  or  at  least 
known  to  each  otluT,  and  retain  the 
austere  manners  of  the  ancient  ma- 
gistratiira  ''Each  boiifle,"  says  an 
autlior  (juoted  by  M.  Lavallde,  "has 
\}\*'  traditions  of  ite  old  masters;  or- 
tici  and  work,  as  well  as  other  domes- 
tic virtues,  form  the  character  of  the 
merchants  dwelling  here  ;  and  the 
labouring  cla*.>^,  w1i*>  people  the  upper 
stories,  are  rtnun  kabJo  iur  their  de- 
cent and  virtuous  comijortment." 

The  // ottl  Lam  Kerf,  at  the  uj)]  >cr  end 
of  the  island,  has  a  shield  over  it& 
portal,  in  the  coiu*^  inscril)ed  with 
the  date  (164<^)  of  its  construetion, 
and  tlio  names  Lc  Van,  its  architect, 
and  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun,  its  dcco 
raton.  Thia  fine  house  is  rieh  in 
historical  souvenii-s,  as  well  as  in 
elaborate  ornament :  Voltaire  lived 
in  it  when  he  formed  the  plan  of  the 
Hmriadt,  The  mansioii  was  then 
the  property  <»f  the  Marquis  Du 
Chfttelet,  and  the  philosopher  is  un- 
der8too*l  to  ha\  e  iunabiteu  its  "cabi- 
net des  Muses"  four  years.  Writing 
to  Frederick  tlic  Great,  he  Fays  : 
*'  It  is  a  house  nriadc  for  a  king  who 
would  be  a  philosopher.  "  During 
the  revolution  M,  de  MontaUvet 
bought  it,  and  in  the  gallery,  Napoleon, 
in  1610,  held  a  last  conference  with 
his  minister  MontaliTet,  when  be 
found  that  idl  was  lost.  The  lai|ce 
and  handsome  JwtA  in  tlie  mam 
street,  now  occupied  by  the  Gendar- 
merie Imp^riale,  is  worth  looking  at 
for  its  exterior  onnmicnts.  There  are 
also  some  old  mansions  on  the  East 
<^uay,  as  the  Hotel  de  Lansan,  built 
in  1657.  The  Hotel  Brctonvilliers, 
on  tbr  Hiiai  de  Bethiine,  fonn(M-lv 
the  (^uai  dea  Bakom^  enjoyed  so  bril- 
liant a  position  on  the  nvcr  that  a 
writer  declared  After  the  Se- 
raglio of  Oonst:intin()i)le,  it  \b  the  best 
situated  building  in  the  world."  On 
the  Quai  d^Orleans  wasthe  Hotel  Tur- 
got,  where  this  prcat  i)olitical  econo- 
mist and  minister  died  m  1783.  At 
Ko.  1 1,  Qnai  Napolinui,  is  a  house,  on 
the  site  <»f  one  believed  to  have  been 
thatinhalitrMlbyAhelard  and  Heloi.se- 
the  door  bwira  the  mono;;rtiin  ana 
portraits  of  these  unfortunate  lovers. 
The  corner-house,  Na  1,  Rue  liaMe 
f?'-.'?  rrsinit,  a  low,  dirty  street,  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  ^e  malig- 


nnnt  Canon  Fulbert.  As  to  the  mo- 
dern jiseudo  i-e&idenec  of  ihe  i  ele- 
biated  lovers,  very  likely  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  H^oise's  la- 
ther. The  principal  door  is  No.  1,  Rue 
des  Chantres.  In  the  interior  of  the 
court  we  read — 

''aBBLABD^  HEL0I8B,  Ilia" 

Tliiis  ]){ou8  record  war^  d"ii]^tlf^ss  made 
on  ^  rebuilding  the  oii^iual  house, 
which  the  tradition  of  Abeluxd'a 
learning  and  misfortimcs  had  i-en- 
dcred  sacred.  At  that  early  period, 
the  situation  of  the  house  in  question 
must  have  been  peculiarly  insulated 
and  8eclude<l,  an  apt  bower  for  study 
and  love.  The  visitor  can  pass  Jicross 
to  P6re  la  Chaise,  and  see  the  monu- 
ment, where,  in  etlig^-,  as  in  body  at 
the  Paraclete,  the  wish  attribated  to 
U^ioise  seems  fullilled — 

"  May  OQC  kiud  grave  uuit«  csch  hapless 
uamc. 

And  graft  my  love  immorUl  on  thy  fame." 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  I.sland 
of  Stb  Louis,  otber\^4sc  the  Idles  of 
Our  Lady  and  of  the  Cows,  inspirat 
8cntiment.H  appropriate  to  its  religious 
and  pastoral  names.  Isolated  from 
the  great  city,  it  breathes  a  quieter 
air.  and  yet  commands,  from  its  quays 
and  balconieH  over  the  Seine,  p^y 
prospects  all  around.  Li  eari^'  ages, 
before  the  ishind  was  built  over,  it 
seems  to  have  been  occasioually 
used  as  a  pkce  of  festival  aud  Champ 
dc  Mars. 

A  contemporary  account  of  iGHss 
given  by  the  town  in  the  year  1313, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sons  of  Philip 
le  Bel  being  knighted,  depicts  sonoc 

Soints  in  French  manners  that  have 
cseenderl  to  the  festivals  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  honour  of  that  chival- 
rous event  there  were  not  only  luxu- 
rious banquets  in  the  hotels  of  the 
younir  princes,  but  the  streets  and 
public  places  were  the  scenes  of  spec- 
tacles and  games  such  as  mediieval 
Parisian  human  nature  qweially  de- 
li^fhted  in.  C>ne  saw,"  saw  our  eye- 
witness, "savage  men  mftl-ing  great 
merriment,  ^naier  grand  rigomt;** 
these  or;:inals  of  clownH  in  the  ring 
and  Mr.  Merriman  representing  either 
rude  peasants  from  remote  provinces, 
or  "salvages"  of  various  sorts;  and 
were,  doubtle8.«?,  ns  apt  at  making 
meny  as  is  the  living  mimic  .irtress, 
Mademoiselle  "Kigolboehe.  3'hen 
tlu  rc  were  ribauJs,  revellers,  in  white 
shirts,  who  are  described  as  fiuciM* 
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ting  to  look  at,  for  their  ;;;iiety  ami 
gracefulnesa,  evidently  nrflietyi^e.^  of 
the  PierroU  in  Us  buh  de  CUovra; 
and  there  were  wUd  beasts,  bean, 
with  their  lejulers,  spotted  panls,  npc?, 
and  dromedaries,  walking  in  proces- 
sion. In  every  cross-street  childi'en 
were  tilting  in  a  tourney,  probably 
much  like  the  hobby-horse  tum-alxnit, 
or  tiit-at-the-riug,  which  still  makes 
the  young  world  in  theCliaiiipsEIys^QS 
happy.  On  stages  erected  for  dancers 
in  open  places,  'Inm^tfy  carinlantes 
(l^beuuxtoursy"  charmed  andastonish- 
ed  the  mnltitude  with  line  evolutions. 
FoiintaiiH  of  claret  flowed  in  the 
streets;  and  the  i^i-and  wateh,  all  in 
uniform,  acted  as  ^uartLs,  wiiile  tlie 
whole  town  was  bul-goli^f,  masque' 
lading,  and  daneinir. 

This  picture  of  Parisian  ]»leasure 
five  hundred  years  ago  is  but  a  pre- 
raphaelite  petulant  uf  what  any  one, 
who  saw  the  fete  <h'  V E m per^nr  on 
the  15th  of  last  August,  could  draw; 
the  ancientand  juBtcustom  of  pleasing 
the  populace  on  the  festival  days  of 
theruhng  dynasty  l)eingsti!lolwerved, 
and  that)  too,  with  the  addition  of 
appliances  of  modern  times,  in  the 
brilliant  forma  of  fireworks  and  illu- 
minations, the  stunning  sounds  of  sal- 
vos of  cannon,  and  irresistible  attnio- 
tion  of  a  balloon— yet  not  omitting 
some  old  delectable  sha]irs,  such  as 
never  forgetting  to  diHtrilmte  bread 
and  wine  to  the  poor,  proviiUng  thea- 
tres for  pantomimee,  acrobats,  an<l 
rope-dancei-s  in  the  open  air ;  7n&ts  (h 
cocagnef  or  greased  masts,  up  M'hich 
Cockneys  swarm  for  prises ;  iN)pinjuys 
to  shoot  at,  tournaments  in  boats  on 
the  river,  a  splendid  re<?atta,  for  com- 
petition with  siiil  and  oar,  and  other 
nee  entertainments,  heddes  an  im- 
mense conconrse  of  every  sort  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  In  both  mstances,  tb*^ 
military  ingredient  was  not  absent, 
entering;,  on  the  latter  occasion,  as  a 
pantomime  viiUtairey  which  wa3  re- 
X>eated  alternately  in  two  open  thea- 
tres on  the  esplanade  of  thclnvalidcs ; 
and  on  the  former,  as  a  review  of  the 
city  wat(;hmpn  on  the  island  of  Notre 
Dame,  when  all  the  virile  population 
of  the  town  turned  out  richly  clothed 
and  armed.  It  should  l)e  observed 
that  the  object  of  this  gathering  was 
the  preaching  of  a  crusade,  and  that 
the  filing  and  his  two  sons  donned  the 
sign  of  the  ero.s>4.  .-us  zealously  as  Na- 
poleon the  Third  haa  recently  sent  an 
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army  to  Syriiu  That  martial  array 
excited  such  admiration,  it  was  re- 
peated a  few  days  after  ibr  Edward  I., 
King  of  England,  in  the  famous  field  of 
tlu-fdergj',  or  Pre-avx-C feres ;  and  our 
eye-witness  declares  the  English  were 
"greatly  astonished  "  at  the  display  of 
rich  and  noble  people  who  salliea  from 
the  town,  ana  to  see  no  less  than 
20,CK)0  horse  and  30,000  foot  parade  in 
review,  the  Paris  volunteers  of  A.D. 
13ia 

The  first  biidire  formed  to  connect 
tliecltytfHir  excellence  of  Paris  on  the 
island  of  the  Francs,  with  the  Fau> 
Bourg,  or  false  town,  on  right  bank, 
wa^  gnnrdetl  by  a  petit  eliAtelet,  or 
little  cikitle,  at  the  i>iaiid,  and  a 
grand  chAtelet  ou  the  land  side,  the 
two  fortahces  famous  in  the  town  his- 
tory. The  larger  on(%  serving  as  gate- 
way to  the  bridge,  stood  on  the  river 
bank,  near  the  still  standing  and  beau- 
tiful Ix  lfry  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jac- 
ques, and  its  talL  Noiman,  circular 
tower  and  creneUated  turrets,  must 
have  rendered  this  veteran  reUcof early 
Freneli  architecture  a  conspicuous  and 
vigilant  sentinel.  At  once,  a  for- 
tteaSj  a  chief  seat  of  jurisdictioii,  and 
a  prison,  it  was  the  theatre  of  nu- 
mernns  tragedies  :  the  most  bloody 
were  the  massacre,  in  1418,  of  the 
Annagnaes,  which  led  to  Henry  the 
Fifth's  invasion  ;  and  a  slaughter  <^ 
216  prisoners  in  179-2. 

Tbeprison  Ch^teletcoutainedcham- 
bers  Slid  oeUs,  whose  names  suggest 
horrors  such  as  were  too  corn  mi  mi  in 
factiousj  warlike  ages,  were  not  wiioUy 
extinct  in  England  until  Howard  de- 
scended into  the  hell  of  her  dungeons, 
anf!  were  rife  this  very  year  in  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Out  of  sixteen  of  these 
compartments,  ten  were  lem  dreadful 
than  tlie  rest,  Ix^canse  tlie  imprisonecl 
fould  p;iy  certain  fees;  yet  some  of 
Liieir  names,  les  L'haineSf  fa  Bom/ierie 
la  hfotti  (the  turf),  Ift  Grieche  (the 
shrew),  and  Barbarie  imply  the  mi- 
series of  their  denizens^  though  less 
than  those  of  wretchea  prisoners  in 
La  Fomt,  le  Putts,  le  Gonrdain  (the 
bludgeon ),  la  Fin  tPai^te  (end  of  ease), 
which  was  full  of  dirt  and  reptiles, 
and  /€«  Oubiiettetf  all  presenting  hor- 
rible ideas  to  the  mind.  This  castle 
was  demolished  in  1802,  and  its  site 
is  now  the  river  side  of  the  handsome 
Place  du  Obfttelet. 

On  the  island  side  of  the  river  stood 
the  Petit  Ch&telet,  near  the  site  of  a 
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Romanprison, caJiled  by Gratian,who 
saw  it.  Career  Crlattt'if)  >'.  Thisfortalice 
was  the  gate  of  inBiilur  I'.im  uuder  St. 
Lou^  WHO  fixed  a  toll  to  be  paid  on 
entering  the  city,  (nie  of  the  item.s  of 
■whii'li  is  curious,  ortUiining  that  a 
m<  nikv.y  lor  fjidc  should  pay  four  dcuiere 
toll ;  hilt  if  belonging  to  a  jomUiteur^ 
juLi'^lcr,  or  joker,  lie  tiiiLrlit  Pave  the 
tax  bv  making  the  animal  dana^  be- 
fore the  toll-taker ;  whence  the  pro- 
verb, 'Tayer  en  monnaiede  einge," 
that  is  to  say,  in  jjrimaces.  A  ballad- 
singer  was  allowed  to  sing  a  gesta^ 
or  gestieular  song,  instead  of  pay- 
ing toll.  The  prison  h(  re  wius  intAvo 
re«pects  a  sort  of  chapel  of  ease 
to  tliat  of  the  larger  chAtelet,  being 
seldom  used  save  when  the  latter 
was  full,  and  \m\v^,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  airy  and  secure,  ex- 
cepting tliiee  dungeons,  or  charires 
ixtsscs,  where  the  inmates  oould  not 
lire  long  for  want  of  air. 

An  ensraved  "  Veiio  et  perKjiective 
de  la  !mce  d'Anphine,"  gives,  be- 
sides the  orthojoraphy  of  the  title  ot 
the  eldest  son  of  tne  kin?  of  France, 
a  lively  picture  of  this  place  and  the 
Fent-Meuf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  had  been  formed 
on  the  junction  of  the  two  islets  be- 
low the  lie  du  Palais.  Tnree  coaches- 
and-eiz,  one  of  them  with  four  foot- 
men hanging  on  hehind,  and  tlie  fore 
most  pair  of  horses  guided  by  a  pos- 
tilion, are  repre8ente<l  traversing  the 
bridge  ;  not  to  spea  I  <  :  a  coach  and 
jiair,  the  .scorn  of  well-married  beau- 
ties, or  of  a  still  homelier  vehicle,  a 
sedan-chair  on  wheels.  On  dther 
aide  the  bridge  are  little  bootlis,  such 
as  now  sell  iMrnhflnticr,  toys,  hnc-n- 
brae,  curiosities,  and  gateaujc,  cake.s 
and  gingerbread,  in  the  Ghami^ 
E]ys(^es.  There  are  also  the  lamp- 
irons,  tall,  iron,  and  gnllnwa-shaped, 
with  a  lantern  suspended  where,  sub- 
sequently sometimes  hung  a  human 
]k'uv^  ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  when  the  mob  executed 
their  pleasure  on  individuals  aiT^iiiust 
whom  their  sospidons  were  directed, 
these  lamp  irons  served  for  gibbets, 
and  the  lines  by  which  other  lanterns 
were  disposed  aerom  streets  were 
ready  halters.  Hence  the  cry  of  "Lea 
aristocratcs  h  la  lantenie."  The  an- 
swer of  the  Abbe  Mauir  is  well  known : 
"  Eh !  mes  amis,  quand  vous  m'  aorez 
mis  a  !a  lantemo.  est  ceH]iie  TOUS  J 
verrei  plus  clair  V* 
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Another  old  engraving  in  our  collec- 
tion, entitled  "Incendie  du  Corps  de 
Garde  sur  le  Pont  Neuf,  le  29  Aout, 
1788,"  vividlydepictithis  first  among 
the  earl  V  scenes  oi  the  revolution,  occa- 
sioned by  a  conflict  between  the  Deo- 
ple  and  the  watchmen  on  foot  and  on 
norsebadc,  who  had  charged  the  mob 
on  the  pavements  of  the  quays,  on 
which  tne  jpcopie,  in  revenge,  fired 
the  watdi-nouse,  and  burnt  on  the 
Place  d'Auphine,  effigies  of  two  of 
the  king's  ministers,  forming  the 
blazing  pile  by  heading  up  the  sentry 
boxes  and  other  spoils  of  the  different 
watch  postt*. 

Taking  another  view,  presentetl  by 
au  older  print,  looking  up  the  river 
ftom  the  ancient  Pojit  Ba rbtrr, wlxxch 
spanned  tlie  Seine  below  the  demol- 
ished Tour  Meut'e^  where  the  Louvre 
gallery  joined  the  Tuileries,  we  gain 
a  satisfacti^ry  idea  of  the  epleaaova 
of  that  city  scene  in  the  reign  of  the 
Grand  Monarciue.  This  rare  engrav- 
ing accurately  aepicts,  ontheleft  band, 
the  jnetme  gaUoy,  with  small,  crook- 
ed, and  narrow  q\myn ;  the  Tour  ^t. 
Jacques,  still  ornamenting  the  sky- 
line; the  heavy,  high-pitched  roof 
and  corner  turrets  of  the  *'  Chatelet," 
and  standing  above  the  water,  blind- 
ing the  second  arch  of  the  bridge,  La 
l*nm}ye.  The  towers  of  St.  Jcao,  St 
Ocrvais,  ami  of  three  other  churches 
appear  in  the  distance :  all,  save 
one  to  disappear  before  our  day. 
On  the  "He  du  Palais,"  the  lofty 
donjon  called  the  "Tower  of  the 
Cluck ' '  pierces  the  sky  with  its  sharp- 
peaked  bntem.  as  nearer  do  thenpirea 
or  pinnacles  of  the  Holy  du^tel  and 
Notn^  Danie^— peculiar  spires,  recently 
renewed,  and  though  not  admirable  to 
our  taste,  to  be  aeeepted  as  being  as 
characteristic  of  old  Paris  as  minarets 
are  of  eastern  towns  and  pagodas  of 
far  eastern  cities.  The  foreground, 
the  river,  broad  at  this  point,  is  re- 
presented a.s  alive  with  boats  and 
barges,  the  latter  heavily  laden,  as 
they  well  mi^ht  be  in  times  when  tlie 
Seine  snnpbed  the  }>lace  of  royal 
roads  ana  iron  railways.  The  west 
bonk  of  the  stream  showed  not  eveu 
crooked  wharfs,  such  as  were  on  the 
other  side ;  the  engraving,  dalii^  be> 
fore  the  time  when  the  nolile  quays, 
which  now,  like  those  of  Dublin, 
form  a  principal  beauty  of  tiie  metro- 
polis, had  not  Ix^n  constructed.  Resi- 
dents in  the  hotuea  of  the  present 
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Quai  Voltaire  could  step  down  a 
beetch  into  the  water.   Beyond  there 
stood  a  famous  huildiiif?.  th<^  Tour  <A' 
Nf^h;  where  the  InstUul  uow  stands. 
Thw  awtle,  the  town-house  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  name,  was  on©  of 
the  largest  of  tlic  private  residenros 
which  were  the  omanieut  uf  the  old 
metropoUs.   Its  towers,  or  donjons, 
rose  from  the  water's  edge  to  ;\  great 
height,  and  wore  machicolatiuns,  l>at- 
tdemeuts,  watch -turrets,  loop-holes, 
and  other  features  of  feudal  power,  as 
if  it  were  a  solitary  fortror^s  com- 
manding a  savage  ref^iou,  instead  of 
the  dwelling  of  a  mere  subject  under 
tlie  walls  of  his  sovereign'B  palace, 
uii.I  in  tlic  throng  of  a  popnlous  city. 
The  times,  however,  were  wild  when 
that  stronghold  was  ereetod,.  with 
its  Inured  and  portcuUised  gateway, 
tlaukcd  by  fomi-circular  towers,  and 
its  thick-walied  corps  de  logis.  Bruu- 
tome  relates  the  weU-known  tradi- 
tion of  the  ^vifkcd  queen  who  lived  in 
tills  tower,and  who  was  used  tn  watch 
lor  qudqite  sorte  de  gem  among  the 
piissers  whose  looks  pleased  her,  and 
liavinu'  beckoned  one  up,  n-^rd  to 
tiuirih  the  interview  by  preeipitiitiiig 
him  into  tliC  river.   "  I  cannot  say," 
says  Brantome,  "that  this  story  is 
true:  1mt  tlie  most  of  Par--  -iHinnH 
it,  and  there  is  no  one  who  doijii  not 
tell  it  when  showing  the  tower  "  A 
town  poet,  i  11  a  "  ballad  to  the  ladies," 
written  in  1641,  asks 

On  est  la  rcinc, 
Qai  commanda  que  Buridan 
F(kt  joti  en  na  we  «n  S«ine? 

Her  victim,  Jean  Buriduii,  was  a 
distinguished  student  in  the  amver' 

sity,  and  the  royal  syren  seems  to 
have  been  Jeannp,  Cnnnt«ss  of  Biir- 
gimdy,  and  wife  of  Philipde-Lon^  ; 
alie  inhabited  this  tower  after  the 
»leath  of  her  Imaband,  and  dictl  liere 
in  the  year  1329.  It  appears,  never- 
theless, that  if  Boridan  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  he  was  saved,  for  he 
was  living  in  1:Ms.  In  inSN  work- 
men digging  the  ground  near  this 
csstle,  where  the  Rne  Gu^egaud  was 
opened,  found  eleven  cellars,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  body  of  a  man  in 
«>mplete  armour.  iSubsequently,  in 
1574,  another  lady  habitant  of  this 
ca.stle  sliuwed  a  dittVrent,  yet  still 
a  Btraime  disposition  — Henrietta  of 
Clever,  wife  of  the  Due  du  Nevers  : 
she  brought  Mther  the  head  of  Co- 


conas  her  loyer,  wbidi  had  been  ex* 
posed  on  a  stake  ui  the  public  place 
of  execution,  having  gone  alone  dur- 
ing the  night  and  carried  it  off ;  and. 
causing  it  to  be  embalmed,  treasured 
it  in  a  wardrobe  behind  her  lied. 
Behind  the  public  gateway  ealled  the 
Porte  de  Aede  there  figures  on  the 
enm-aving  the  "  Hotel  de  Nevers,"  a 
lofty  and  stately  huildini;,  long  ago 
demolished.  The  agreeable  author, 
Lavall^,  ha6  tlii^  pleasing  passage  on 
the  old  aspect  of  the  rirer,  befora  it 
was  hemmed  in  by  walls : — 

<*  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Pwis 

consists  in  that  double  line  of  broad  stone 
cauM.'wuys  which  furms  two  iiupa«»ublo 
barriers  against  the  flood*  sndopon  which 

rise  two  rows,  goroetimes  of  pnnorb 

I)alace8,  ab  other  times  ot  antique 
louses,  which  obtidn  from  their  titna- 
tion,  the  wide  Ppacc  an!  i'p»'n  air,  a 
nionumeutal  aspect.  J  iie  quays  caa 
tcarody  date  back  two  centuries;  the 
jfreater  part  of  thpm  liavo  been  either 
built  or  reconstructed  fifty  years  since. 
Otir  fathers  foi^re  In  the  Seine  Its  ca- 
prices,  its  anger,  its  inundations,  pro- 
vided that  tlicy  might  enjoy  on  its  banks 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  rsedi  ami  wil- 
lows ;  their  boats,  so  full,  so  numerous, 
had  easy  access  to  it;  their  houses,  thuir 
mills,  bntlied  their  feet  in  its  waves, 
their  tanyards,  towinjr- houses,  and 
bleaching  lields  dipped  in  it  at  will. 

•*Tlie  Seine  was  then,  more  than  in  our 
days,  important  and  dear  to  the  Paris- 
ians ;  when  the  town  was  collected  on 
its  borders  and  in  its  islands ;  when  every 
one  had  hi?  p.irt  of  its  waters  and  its 
bcuelits  when  it  was,  for  want  of  roads, 
the  only  highway  for  commerce.  Tber&< 
fore  no  one  desired  to  withdraw  from  it, 
iiiiii,  ab  it  sp.ace  failed  them,  the  people 
pressed  one  upon  another  the  streets 
bordering  the  river ;  they  built  houses  of 
prodij^ious  lieiffht  upon  its  banks;  they 
even  covered  the  bridges  with  construe* 
tions,  which  became  the  dearest,  the 
most  frequented,  aud  the  most  elegant 
habitations  in  the  town.   To  imprison 
the  nourishing  flood  within  wrIIh  would 
have  seemed  as  strange  as  useless;  so 
they  contented  tiscniselTes  fot  long  with 
ercctint?,  in  the  places  where  it  took  too 
much  libtrty,  a  few  pal^s,  or  rows  of 
StakeSt  and  some  wooden  e»tacades;  it 
wfi"*  thus  at  the  bridge  of  la  Gr«^ve,  the 
bridge  iSaint  Laudry,  the  bridge  of  the 
Loavre,  where  the  naulres,  laden  wit!) 
wine*',  ^ains,  wood,  and  fVuit,  landed. 
But  wlien  the  population  hatl  increased'; 
when  the  industrious  making  useof  the 
river  had  changed  its  shores  into  a  sewer 
of  mud  aud  tilth;  when  ttie  inundations 
liad  carried  away  the  bridges  and  taouses 
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on  its  banks  twenty  or  thirty  tune? — 
genuine  qnajrs  begftn  to  be  con^tiueted.'* 

One  of  the  quaint,  coloured  litho- 
graphs of  *'  Le  Vimix  Pai'ia,"  re- 
cently published,  i»  a  view  of  La 
Ponijye  de  la  Samariiaivtey  a  large 
buililing  constructed  iimler  Henri 
Quntrc,  with  a  great  pump  for  sup- 

S lying  the  Tuileries  pakce  and  gar- 
Dns  with  water,  and  eo  called  because 
on  its  front  wa=?  an  iinat^c  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  giving  CiiriHt  water 
to  drinlc  From  under  these  figures 
flowed  a  stream  of  pure  water  into  a 
marble  basin;  above  their  luaJls  was 
a  clock,  probablv  the  first  set  up  in 
Puis,  and,  like  that  fresh  fbimtniii— 
a  useful  public  benefit ;  while  abovo 
again  was  an  open  turret,  with  a  great 
bell,  and  d^jacqnevuirt^  or  James  with 
the  Hammer^  who,  like  the  figures  of 
St.  Dunstan  s  Cliurch  in  Loudon, 
struck  the  hours,  lliis  quaint  and 
serviceable  building  atoud  between 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  old  castle  of 
the  Louvre,  which,  with  otlier  pic- 
tureeque  euifices  iu  the  vicinity,  is 
shown  in  the  lithograph.  It  was  de- 
molished in  1813,  and  its  site  is  now 
of  «Mi])ied  by  the  "  Bains  de  la  Sa- 
Diantaine,*'  otfering  some  compensa- . 
ticm  for  the  Iobb  of  the  old  pnblic 
building. 

To  describe  ail  "Dcmnlishcd  Paris" 
would  demand  much  more  "wortl- 
painting"  than  our  Bteel-|>en  oould  at- 
tempt, and  our  ambition  is  merely  to 

Sive  a  rude  tracing  of  a  few  principal 
etails  that  made  up  the  picture  of 
mediaeval  Paris :  but  which,  like  the 
Bastille  and  the  cluster  of  churches, 
and  fine  houses  within  the  carousel, 
or  present  court  of  the  Tuileries,  have 
disappeared,  leaving  rawUiliUwy  and 
appealing  to  our  ideas  only  through 
drawings  and  descriutions.  Of  such 
things  now  vanished  into  thin  air,  was 
an  hotel  near  the  Carrousel,  once  a 
temple  of  the  h^u-momif,  and  de- 
manding a  brighter  sketch  than  the 
IbUowing 

*«  The  Hotel  KambouiUetwta  so  called, 

for  the  first  time,  upon  tieing  inhabitod 
by  Charlcu  d'Augennes,  Marquis  d*j 
Rarabouillet,  who  had  married  Made- 
moiselle de  Vivonne.  ImTtrhtor  of  the 
Mar(iuis  of  Pisani,  and  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Hotel  do  Pisani,  which 
he  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  which 
henceforth  became  known  as  theiwidcs<. 
Tons  of  wit,  poetiy,  and  fluhion,  under 


tho  t'.unous  nameof  the  Hotel BtintbcMiil* 
let.  I  \  ere  the  graceful  and  accomplished 
Catherine  de  Vivonne  heltl  her  a>uri, 
surrounded  by  all  the  beaux  enpriu  and 
oniinent  writers  of  the  day  ;  and  so  re- 
nownid  did  tltis  hou«e  become,  tliat  fur 
a  bnu'  time  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Par- 
rutHse  Friinr;ai$.  It  was  a  Court  r  f  I  i  tcra . 
ture,  where  to  be  admitted  was  to  hold 
a  high  rank  in  tbeworldof  letterf,whi1e 
tho«c  to  wliom  an  entrance  woa  denied 
might  aspire  to  celebrity  in  vain.  'This 
liotel,'  says  St.  Simon,  •  was  a  khld  of 
flc.ideuiy  of  j^iillaiitiy,  of  virtue,  and  of 
science,  and  ilic  rendezvous  of  ail  that 
was  most  distinguii^licd  in  quality  and 
merit — a  tribunal  which  it  was  necessary 
to  consult,  and  whose  decision  had  a 
great  weight  m  regarded  the  oondnct 
and  mputntion  of  iH.T.'Sons  of  the  court 
and  ot  lo&iiiun,  at  least  as  touching  the 
sort  of  thingtanlgect  to  criticism  there.'  *' 

With  this  hotel  commenced  the 
curious  and  interesting  history  of  the 
Paris  Salons.  It  was  liere  that  first 
arose  tlirit  wonderful  art  (tf  CDnversa- 
tion  which  became,  for  more  than  two 
centiuies,  the  glory  of  France,  and 
made  Paris  the  queen  of  wit,  ta>re, 
and  civilization.  However, the  II..ieI 
Kambouiilet^  this  aelect  club  of  i»er- 
aoiis  united  by  the  commerce  of  the 
mind,  after  luu  ing  exercised  the  most 
delicate  intluenee  on  the  manncn;  of 
high  society,  on  taste  and  Uteratiue. 
feu  into  ridicide  by  itsaffeetatioii  ana 
])edantry,  and  became  a  butt  for  the 
sarcasms  of  Moliere  in  his  Precieuft/t 
RiilicvUs.  This  hotel  wju*  a  large 
house,  built  of  bri<^,  and  hi)^hly  orna- 
mented in  stone,  a.s  was  then  the  cus- 
tom in  largo  buiidinfjs.  The  interior 
was  decorated  with  the  richest  taste  : 
four  large  suites  of  apartments  formed 
the  main  building ;  m  the  most  exten- 
sive of  these  the  Marquis  received 
his  distinguished  company.  Voiture 
six  aks  of  one  room  called  the  Cham- 
hrr  bfnie^  superbly  drrorated  with  blue 
velvet,  ornamented  with  i^old  nnd^- 
ver.  The  windows  reach  int,'  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  ground,  crave  a  view  of 
the  fine  .:,';irdens  with  which  the  houso 
was  surrounded.  Thi*  cnibellinhment, 
till  then  unknown,  was  atU^buted  to 
tlr  sn!?<rostion  of  the  Marchione&s,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  and  commodious 
distribution  of  the  ai)artments,  which 
was  such  as  to  become  a  model  for 
many  other  hotels  and  man.sions. 

M.  Foumier,  the  Paris  archceologic 
(Ediiius,  who  reads  some  of  the  enig- 
mas his  native  city  o(Eecs»  has  a  whole 
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chapter  on  tho  origin  of  the  uauio  of 
the  fanumB  Movgue 

"You  know,"  ho  writes,  "that  sinia- 
ter-lookiog  little  cJifice  on  the  quay  of 
the  Marche.Neuf.  called  La  Moryne.  It 
seems,  thank  goodness,  tlie  authorities 
dream  of  demolishing  this  hideosity, 
which,  truly,  lias  too  lonj?  wonndt-d  the 
fcelingi  of  i»;isscr8-by.  Fortunately,  the 
designer  of  the  Boulevard  Scbastopol  saw 
that  this  fhnebnil  shop  stnniis  in  the 
way;  and  their  nmnicipal  susceptibdities 
—I  wai  nearly  writing  sensibilities — 
awoke,  and  decided  that  this  boulerard, 
one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  great 
town,  could  not  sufler  such  a  neigiibK)ur , 
•0  the  accursed  building  is  definitively 
eondemiied." 

Our  riddle-reader  then  gives  the 
following  exphiiKitioii  of  tiie  name  of 
this  fiiu^ular  show-iiousc  of  the  un- 
known dead 

There  existed  at  the  ChAielets  of 

Paris,  in  the  profit  as  well  as  in  the 
small,  a  low  g:iol  called  the  second 
postern,  wht'it*  it  was  the  custom  to 
bring  the  ^1.  nrrived  prisoners,  in 
order  to  mnlct'  tlu  ui  piiss  under  insjpec- 
tton.  The  presence  of  ail  the  turnkeys 
was  requireil;  they  were  o1>li'*e<l  to  ex- 
amine their  new  guest  witii  the  most 
scrupulow  attention,  that  they  may  be 
aMe  to  recognise  him  in  case  he  should, 
dissatisfied  with  his  society,  have  a 
mind  to  escape.  Now->and  old  glossa- 
ries prorc  it — you  must  know  that  in 
tiio^e  tunes  the  word  mortpte  wa:>  used 
to  designate  the  fixed  an<i  interrogatory 
gaze  which  was  oblii^atory  in  this  sort 
of  iiibpectioii.  It  is  tor  this  reason  even 
that  tins  wwd  is  used  to  denote  the  in« 
eolcnt  manner  of  certain  fools,  who  ima- 
gine that  they  hit  ve  the  right  to  examine 
into  one's  V.  ry  eyes  and  to  measure  one 
IW>ra  head  to  ibot." 

The  terrible  name,  P.astille,  gene- 
rally deemed  peculiar  to  the  fortr<'s.s 
which  became  famous  by  thid  title,  Li 
a  generic  one  for  an  edifice  having 
battlements,  that  is  to  say,  fortified, 
or  in  Lrfitiu-Frencii,  ftfUtaUiee.  Thia 
c;i8tellated  barrack,  built  in  the  ioiir- 
tecnth  century,a8a8tronghold  against 
the  En^^lish,  wn?^  to  tlie  French  ca- 
pital what  the  Tower  was  to  London, 
■viz.,  a  garrisoned  fortren,  a  secure 
residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  a 
state  prison.  Its  massive  rectangnlnr 
form,  ereueilatcd  curtain  walls  and 
towers,  and  narrow  loop-holes  for 
defence,  are  accurately  drawn  in  an 
old  eiiLCiaviii!,',  nMircsentin"  ]>;ut  of 
tliid  fortre:iH  ainl  tiie  &iiiarL  i'ort  St. 

Antoine ;  and,  better  again,  there  is 


a  \vioi\d  of  it  in  eorthenwaiL'  in  the 
Museum  of  the  PorceUin  Manufac- 
tory at  S^'vres,  nn  a  lars^e  scale,  altont 
six  teet  long  and  tour  iiigli,  and  to  bo 
relied  on,  having  been  presented  to 
the  National  Convention.  This  baa- 
tille,  the  dnnjon  keep,  or  duncreon  f>f 
the  royal  pala(;o  of  St,  Paul,  was  not 
merely  a  gloomy  prison,  but  a  medi- 
rcval  castle,  and  tne  theatre,  in  1518, 
of  a  magnificent  fe.Htival  givpn  by 
Francis  I.  ;  on  whicli  occlusion  the 
▼alls  of  the  inner  (»urt  were  lined 
with  rich  cloth,  and  twelve  hundred 
torches  tin  ned  ni^ht  into  day. 

As  »  state  prison  its  walls  incar- 
cerated some  of  the  most  iUuBtrioits 
personages  of  French  history,  asthos:c 
of  London  Tower  were  contempora- 
neously used  to  confine  such  men  ua 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Surrey,  and  other 
real  or  suspected  traitor.-^.  Among 
the  famous  prisoners  were  the  Due 
de  Biron,  who  was  beheaded  here,  se- 
veral  great  enemies  of  Richelieu,  the 
inscrutable  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  a 
nunilier  of  hax>le8s  Huguenotii,  the 
insolent  Voltaire,  and  Lallv-Tollendal, 
the  minded  Irish-i>enehman, 
the  noble  protester  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution-  Dimng 
the  reign  of  the  last  despotic  mon* 
arch.s,  it  wa-s  nscd  ai?  a  sort  of  stnne 
Siberia,  for  shutting  up  until  death 
many  innocent  Ticoms  to  fierce  party 
and  even  family  Iwtred  by  abuse  of 
the  sy-stcm  of  royal  Jeffr^s  dr  cach-et^ 
which,  beingpurchu8eable,weresome- 
times  obtained  for  the  nenrions  pur- 
pose of  consigning  offending  persons 
to  prisons  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  oubliettes.  Such  being  the 
abominable  perversion  of  power  in  a 
country  where  h'th^>tA  rorpits^  or  the 
right  to  demand  trial  by  jury,  did  not 
exij»t,  we  can  hardly  marvel  tiiat  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  insurgents  of 
17Hf)  was?  to  seize  this  instrninent  of 
tyranny^  or  tliat  it  was  demolished  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
objection  may  occur,  particularly  to 
an  antiquary,  if  a  mere  atlmirer  of 
old  stones,  without  much  regard  to 
the  feelings  they  onoe  inspired,  whe- 
ther it  was  well  to  wreak  revenge  on  a 
mere  building,  which,  however  its  use 
had  been  abused,  need  not  have  been 
destroyed  Assuredly  it  was  very  well 
to  lili.  rate  the  prisoners imjuf^tly  and 
cruelly  confined  tb  rc.  Kesnl  Sterne's 
icturc  of  a  wrctciu<l  caiitivo,  when 
0  himself  was  told  he  might  be  sent 
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•witli<nit  a  passport,  and  his  touchinf? 
application  : — "I  can't  get  out  I"  said 
the  Btarling.  "God  help  tiiee 
Sterne,  "but  I'll  let  thee  Qvi,  cost 
what  it  will !"  The  rry  nf  a  oagfd 
bird  overthrew  all  systematic  reason- 
ings on  the  Bastille.  If  we  saw  that 
horrible  prison  as  the  men  who  took, 
and  tho.se  who  destroyed  it,  sjiw  it, 
we  should  uiiileratand  the  just  rage 
of  the  populace,  and  also  that  the 
National  Assembly  feared  lest,  sluiuld 
they  snerunib  in  their  eonte.st  with 
monarchy,  soinc  of  their  body  might 
end  their  days  there.  The  capture 
and  demolition  of  this  symbol  of  the 
andeti  I'e^ime  was  the  lirst  signal  of 
a  revolutioD  which  overturned  the 
Old  World. 

After  its  destnietion,  patriotic  festi- 
vals wore  held  ou  its  site ;  the  most 
briUiaiit  and  joyous  was  giyen  after 
the  ground  was  partly  cleared;  the 
strangest  and  most  pagan  was  in 
I793|  when  popular  folly  had  taken 
the  aaric  form  of  licentioua  heathen- 
ism ; — siibseqiK'iitly.  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  when  the  uiob  monarch  was 
the  tyrant,  a  scaffold  was  erected 
here^  and  more  men  were  gaillotine<I 
in  one  year  than  tlic  old  prison  had 
held.  Its  site  now  forms  the  Place 
de  la  BastiUe,  and  the  moat  is  con- 
verted into  a  basiufor  vessels  ])a.s.siiig 
through  thp  new  canal.  The  splendid 
column  in  the  centre  stands  where  the 
middle  of  a  baetioned  curtain  de- 
fended the  front  of  tlio  buildiiitr, 
which  was  fifty  paoea  irom  where  the 
column  stands. 

It  is  not  mere  idle  curioei^  that 
is  ^-atififd  by  viHitiiig  tlic  metrojioliti 
of  France,  history  in  hand,  and  study- 
ing its  eloijuent  past  by  the  lights  and 
rehcs  that  remam.  Kot  in  vain  did 
the  heart  of  this  mighty  kingdom  hve 
and  throb  for  ages.  Often  it  assumed 
to  be  the  centre  of  European  eivilin- 
tion ;  and  atisuredly  at  one  period  it 
held  the  torch  of  intellifiencc  on  high, 
when  suiTOunding  nations  were  illu- 
minated by  its  learning  and  literature. 
And  even  when  the  flame  grew  fierce, 
its  very  t»Trib]cne.s.s,  and  thestill  bnrn- 
ing  asiies  ut  tiie  conilagratiou  it  kin- 
dled, serve  as  warnings.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  wlio.se  tra<litioii8  tell 
them  what  their  fatiier.s  sufferotl  in 
feudal  times,  find  cause  for  thankful- 
nesa  in  the  broad  results  of  the  Revo- 
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are  in  favonr  of  the  present,  and  they 
see  heroism  and  happy  effects  in  that 
great  poUtical  change,  where  a  fo- 
reigner is  perhaps  too  apt  to  see  but 
the  evil  side.  Yet,  veril v,  the  sons  of 
France  also  look  back  wiUi  honourable 
pride  and  j  ust  glory  to  many  passages 
m  their  ancient  history ;  to  great  and 
sacred  works  of  rclitrion,  noble  pa- 
triotism, and  illustrious  bravery. 
Such  records  gratify  them  more  tbiui 
they  ean  interest  a  strani^er  ;  but 
every  one  must  be  ploii.sed  with  such 
a  paragraph  as  this  from  the  authors 
of  the  JMcticmnaire  de  Paris^  aworit 
oompoaed  from  the  city  aiehivea ; — 

"In  studying  all  tli  ^o  doouuKnts," 
say  they,  **we  have  learnt  to  honour 
the  past.  In  the  wftl  ediota,  in  the 
^rreM  of  Council,  tlie  interrention  of  the 
royalty  it  full  of  uobleueaa  and  dignitr. 
In  an  «diet  of  1656,  concemhig  toe 
JJopUal  Gcntral,  Louis  XIV.  expresses 
liimself  thus : — *  Considering  poor  men- 
dicanta  at  living  membera  of  Jenia 
Chripit,  ami  not  as  useless  rnLiii1)er8  of 
the  fitate,  and  acting  in  the  conduct  of 
8o  great  a  work,  not  as  a  police  ordi- 
nance, but  ou  the  tele  motive  of 
charity,  &c.' " 

The  authors  tlien  quote  the  edict 
of  1751,  establishing  the  Mihtary 
School ;  and  jpay  the  following  tribute 
to  the  chief  municipal  anworitiea, 
whose  enterprise  durmg  several  cen- 
turies enriched  the  city,  and  whose 
wisdom  governed  it: — 

*<  The  regittert  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 

have  revcnled  to  us  not  only  the  great 
talents  which  distinguished  tbeoldpto* 
voatt  of  merchants,  but  also  that  spirit 

of  justice,  that  love  of  pqiiTy  which  en- 
nobled them.  It  is  souietiuies  of  great 
and  lasting  inttitationt  at  of  grandedi- 
fices,  time  makca  their  antiquity  the 
age  of  their  beauty ;  and  so  the  Provust- 
ship  of  Biris,  which  had  lasted  five  cen- 
turies when  it  was  abolished,  vigor- 
ous and  magnifiookt  even  in  its  last 
momenta." 

Having  rendered  this  homage  to 
the  anc^nt  mimicipal  inatitntion,  ' 

thoHC  writers  proceeded  to  ^liow  what 
the  succeeding  authorities  had  ef- 
fected in  enlarging,  renewing,  and 
emhdUishing  Paris.  Thev  wrote  in 
1844;  and,  though  marvels  hud  Ik'Cti 
done,  these  are  hardly  marvels  to  the 
many  wonders  accomplished  shaoe. 
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